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BUSONI 


U:UKr('('10  HENVENUTO  ISESOXl  was  born 


music  Ensoiii  may  play,  the  pianist  is  always  sover- 
eifi'ii,  master. 


18()h 


at  Em]H>li.  near  Flormici'.  ItaE,  Apiii  1,  1 
His  mother  was  a Herman,  ami  gave  him  Ins 
Itirst  piano  lessons.  A pipiil  of  W.  A.  Kemy  (Dr. 
[flayer),  of  Hraz.  lu“  became  in  1S82  a member  of  the 
[famons  Philharmonic  Academy  of  Pmlogna,  and  was 
Ithen  known  as  a pianist  of  nncommon  promise  and  a 
Isnrprising  improviser  on  given  themes. 

He  had  appeared  as  an  infant  phenomenon  at 
[Vienna  in  187(>.  An  infant  ' 

niany  yonthfnl  Paganinis  are  now  in  the  humbler 
I seats  of  the  orchestra!  How  many  successors  to 
Adelina  Patti  are  growing  old  in  tlu‘  opera  chorus  ! 
Herod's  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  is  as  nothing  to 
the  sacritice  of  children  by  their  parents  on  the  altars 
L-ver-bnrning  greed  or  ambition.  Dr.  Hanslick 


[wondered  at  the  youthful  Busoni.  He  praised  his 
■ genuine  musical  feeling  and  uncommon  memory”  ; 
[the  boy's  compositions  were  ‘Eshort  and  good,  and  yet 
[not  so  good  that  they  excited  the  suspicion  of  a 
[teacher's  assistance.”  And  the  learned  critic  specu- 
jlated  wisely  concerning  Busoni’s  futiu’e. 

Busoni  then  knew  his  years  of  wandering.  At 
[Leipsic  he  devoted  himself  chietly  to  composition. 
Ilu  Finland  he  taught  at  the  Conservatory  of  Helsing- 
fors. and  in  this  city  he  met  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a sculptor.  In  1890  the  Kubinstein  prize  was 
awarded  to  Busoni,  whose  fame  was  thereby  siiread 
abroad.  He  taught  for  a time  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory ; he  lived  for  a season  in  Boston  ; and  then 
I he  returned  to  Europe  and  made  Berlin  his  home, 
although  as  a virtuoso  he  is  known  and  admired  in 
all  European  cities. 

Among  his  compositions,  which  are  of  the  modern 
romantic  school,  are  a symphonic  poem  for  orchestra, 
an  orchestral  suite,  overture  for  a comedy,  two  string 
quartets,  a violin  concerto,  concert-piece  tor  piano, 
songs,  piano  pieces,  and  some  remarkalile  transcrip- 
tions for  the  piano  of  organ  pieces  by  Bach.  An 
opera,  the  work  of  his  earlier  years,  is  still^in__mmm 
script.  His  edition  of  Bach’s  “ Well-tempered  Clavi 


There  is  often  loose  talk  about  the  intluence  of  a 
teacher  over  a pianist,  as  though  the  fact  of  particu- 
lar instruction  stanq)ed  the  ])upil  as  with  a hall- 
mark, in  these  days  when  almost  any  amateur  of 
reasonable  proficiency  and  undoubted  wealth  can 
obtain  hvssons  from  a celebrated  virtuoso.  The  great- 
est pianists  have  learned  chiefly  through  theii-  own 
self-develo])ment.  And  so  with  Busoni.  He  did  not 
merely  assimilate  a method  at  the  age  when  one 
naturally  wishes  to  follow  the  advice  of  a teacher 
already  celebrated.  He  worked  out  his  own  salva- 
tion : he  created  his  own  technic,  which  to-day,  when 
technic,  as  Goethe  said  of  talent,  runs  in  the  streets, 
stupefies  the  most  hardened  concert-goers  from  Lon- 
don to  St.  Petersburg.  He  solved  for  himself  all 
{esthetic  problems.  Thought,  experience,  olxserva- 


tion,  knowledge  of  life  with  its  joys,  sorrows,  disap- 
pointments,— these  were  the  true  masters  of  the  man 
whose  great  musical  talent  was  a birthright,  not  an 
acquisition. 


The  programmes  of  Busoni  are  distinguished  by 
their'  catholicity  as  well  as  by  fine  musical  taste  and 
aesthetic  balance.  Bach,  Beethoven,  ('hopin,  Schu- 
mann, Liszt,  Brahms,  do  not  lead  him  to  foi'get 


Kubinstein  or  Alkan,  whose  curious  wor-ks  are  un- 


chord  ” is  admirable  both  from  a pedagogical  and  an 
arsthetic  point  of  view. 


deservedly  ignored  by  so  many.  Pei'hairs  the  most 
remarkable  .series  of  corrcer-ts  given  by  Busorti  was 
that  ar'r'arrged  with  the  Philhar'rnorric  Orchestr'a  in 
1 Ber-lirr  half  a dozen  or  so  year's  ago.  Itr  forrr  concerts 
he  played  from  rrrernory  the  followirrg  corrcer-tos, 
classed  according  to  the  develo])rrrerrt  of  tor-rrr  : (1) 
Bach’s  iir  D mirror-,  Mozart’s  in  A major',  Beethoverr’s 
in  (I  rrrajor-,  Htrrnnrel’s  irr  B mirror  ; (2)  Beethoverr’s 
irr  E-tiat,  Weber's  Concert  Piece  irr  F mirror-,  Schu- 
bert’s “Warrderer”  Farrtasia  (arrartged  by  Liszt), 
Chopin’s  Corrcer'to  irr  E nrirror ; (.3)  Merrdelssohn’s 

itr  G nrirror,  Schunrann’s  in  A mirror,  Liszt’s  in  A 
ttrajor.  Atrd  these  corrcerts  were  rrretnorable,  rrot 


This  is  a period  whert  iit  art  of  every  species  irrdivid- 
rrality  dortrittafes.  lit  the  drania  and  in  literature  per- 
sonality, as  well  as  individuality,  has  an  enornrorrs 
holdover  the  public.  The  interpretiirg  arti.st  mu.st 
[fir.st  of  all  have  indisputable  authority,  whether  he 
as.sert  this  authority  imperiou.sly  or  .subtly.  And  in 
musical  art  to-day  there  are  sireciali.sts,  as  there  are  in 
medicine.  This  one  is  pectdiarly  felicitous  in  betray- 
ing the  .secret  of  Choirin  ; another  has  given  his  days 
land  nights  to  the  .study  of  Beethoven;  a third  is  an 
i indefatigable  parti.san  of  ISrahms;  while  a fourth  finds 
in  the  music  of  Ifi.szt  a field  for  the  display  of  stiiueme 
elegaiice  and  dazzling  bravura. 

Bu.soni  isa  j)iani.st  of  themo.st  commanding  authority, 
a man  of  rare  individuality.  His  resources  arettnlim- 
ited  ; his  .syrn])athies  are  univer.sal,  nor  could  he  con- 
fine him.self  easily  to  any  .special  inter])retation.  There 
are  jrianisfs  of  whom  one  says  : “•  You  must  hear  X 
jilay  Chopin’s  music,  otherwi.se  you  have  not  heard 
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merely  through  display  of  memory  or  virtuosity,  but 
becau.se  the  hearer  was  put  into  close  relationship 
with  the  masters  of  each  jreriod,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  pianist  was  vitalized  by  the  divining  spirit  of 
the  mu.sician-poet. 


"z  >■ 
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I him  at  hisbest  . V is  a woirrlei'ftrl  interpreter  ol  lieeuio- 
but  1 do  not  care  for  him  in  more  modern  inu.sic. 
Z is  a Li.szt  jrlayer  ixir  cxcc//o/cc.”  Thus  is  each  ot  the 
jianists  in  a way  depreciated.  M hatevei'  the 


IMuch  has  been  written  abmit  the  peculiar  genius  of 
Btrsoni.  It  would  be  easy  to  reprint  pages  of  glowing 
and  unusual  eulogy  pronounced  during  the  la.st  ten! 
years  by  the  critical  of  all  leading  European  cities. 
But  the  following  excerpts  from  an  article  written  by 
Marcel  Kemy  and  jnrblished  in  Le  Guide  Musical  of 
Bru.s.sels  and  Paris,  A])i'il  13,  1902,  are  something 
more  than  hy.sterical  juaise  : — 

“When  Btrsoni  takes  his  seat  before  the  keyboard, 
remains  there  a moment  in  contemplation  or  as  a 
rlreamer  before  imtting  his  evoking  fingers  on  the 
sensitive  key.s,  I am  filled  with  a feeling  of  security. 
He  is  about  to  hurry  his  lu-arer  into  a whirlwind  of 
I)a.ssionate  seirsations;  he  will  rafse  him,  dazzled  and 
breathles.s,  to  dizzy  heights  ; birt  he  is  .so  sure,  such  a 
master  of  him.self,  that  one  knows  there  will  be  no 
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lISS  LOGIEl  TOGKER 
m IB  SONG  BEGim 


\ ^■oice  of  True  Contralto  (i)iiali 
and  Liberal  Compass. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  I.ucle  A.  Tucki'r,  contralto,  ai*- 
r lstid  by  Miss  Laura  Hawkins,  ncconi- 
p.uilst,  grave  a song  recital  In  Chlckcr- 
Ing  Hall  last  evening.  There  was  an 
audience  of  good  size,  and  there  wa.s 
much  applause.  The  program  lnclude<l 
Recthoven'a  "Glory  of  God  In  Nature." 
"Pauvre  Jacques."  "Cleco  si  fines 
amor,”  “Jockey  to  the  Fair,”  "Divinltes 
du  StjTc"  from  ".\lceste,"  Coleridge- 
Taylor's  "Blood-red  Ring,"  Dvorak’s 
"Cloudy  Heights  of  Tatra,'’  Franz’s 
”lm  Herbst,”  Miss  Lang’s  "Out  of  tha 
Past,”  Mrs.  Beach’s  "The  Year’s  at  the 
Spring,"  Brahms’s  Cradle  song,  Rlch- 
‘.■d  Strauss’s  "Serenade  ” and  Pygma- 
on’s  air  from  Masse’s  “Galathee." 
Miss  ’Tucker’s  voice  has  long  been 
down  as  a sonorous,  organ,  rich  in  full 
and  sombre  tones.  She  has  gradually 
talned  a firmer  control  of  the  upper 
■ones— her  compass  Is  a generous  one— 
nd  her  intonation  in  the  upper  register 
o purer,  although  it  is  not  always 
awless  when  she  goes  beyond  tha 
tural  working  range.  She  has  also 
»de  progress  in  her  handling  of  this 
;an,  and  she  often  sings  with  fervor 
V 1 understanding.  That  she  is  able  to 
lih'erentiate  her  emotions  was  shown 
1st  night  by  her  impressively  dramatic 
elivery  of  Beethoven’s  air  and  by  tha 
pproprlate  simplicity  with  which  she 
nterpreted  Miss  Lang’s  song.  She 
caught  the  frank  spirit  of  the  old  Eng- 
' lish  "Jockey  to  the  Fair”  as  well  as 
the  lawless  and  rebellious  mood  of 
Dvorak’s  gypsy.  But  the  great  air  of 
Jluck  demands  the  grand  style  and  here 
, Miss  Tucker  was  ineffective:  nor  did  she 
‘ infuse  the  spirit  of  splendid  savagery 
a.id  primitive  hate  and  despair  into  Col- 
cridge-Taylor’s  music;  nor  did  she  fully 
grasp  the  sentiment  of  “Im  Herbst"  with 
the  last  wild  cry  that  should  long  haunt 
the  hearer.  In  the  more  intense  songs, 
:*■  the  passion  of  the  singer  was  episodic, 
i not  continuously  rising  till  it  burst  into 
overwhelming  climax,  and  there  were 
moments  when  the  singer  was  not  close 
i to  either  poet  or  composer. 

br'  ** 

p i Mr.  John  Greener  of  Mount  'V’ernon 
(N.  T.),  aged  67  years,  was  w'eary  and 
he  fain  would  rest.  His  wife  Anna 
for  some  reason  or  other  wished  to 
move  his  bed,  but  he  would  not  stir,  so 
as  she  is  a resourceful  woman,  she  set 
fire  to  the  bedding  with  the  cry,  "I’ll 
burn  you  up,  you  lazy  thing.”  "She 
uperiled  the  lives  of  fifty  persons  who 
ccupy  apartments  in  the  same  house." 
But  Mr.  Greener,  we  are  glad  to  say  as 

ia  fellow-man.  did  not  budge,  though 
the  bed  was  in  flames. 

This  reminds  us  of  an  entry  made  by 
Artemus  ’Ward  in  his  journal  of  the 
cruise  .of  the  Polly  Ann  on  the  Wabash 
canal;  "Monday,  2 P.  M.— Got  under 
wa.  Hosses  not  remarkable  frisky  at 
fust.  Had  to  bild  fires  under  ’em  be- 
•fore  they’d  start.  Started  a larst  very 
•suddent,  causin  the  bote  for  to  lurch 
vllently  and  knockln  me  orf  from  my 
pins.  (Sailor  frase.)” 


of  water.  Pm  in  ..  pi  ,ch  1m.»i  with  -i 
hirge  lump  of  lee.  The  p-Ue  violet  eol'T 
of  thl.s  punch  Is  part  of  its  cliurm.- 
New  I'(>;-k  Evening  Post. 

Pre.y,  who  Invente.l  ihir  formula? 
.Somehow  or  other  the  "p,;le  violet  color 
of  this  punch"  does  not  appeal  to  u.t. 
It  suggests  weakness  where  tlierc  Hiiould 
be  strengtli.  "Strong  hut  not  unpleas- 
ant ” Is  the  verdict  pa.ssed  on  brews 
worthy  the  name.  Puncli.  brotliers; 
punch  with  care.  .Not  too  much  sugar: 
not  too  much  water.  Nover*mlnd  the 
pineapple  or  the  cheese-cloth.  They  are 
incongruous  details. 


imEBINEB.HEyiN'8  ; 
! BEGITAL  LAST  NIGBT' 

Tschaikowsky’s  Sonata  aiui  b-.'nic  I 
Other  Pieces  Not  Playe  I.  j 
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A female  lecturer  in  Brooklyn  has 
stirred  up  strife  by  saying  that  man  is 
more  beautiful  than  woman.  But  man 
has  always  been  sure  of  this.  He  knew 
it  before  Schopenhauer  wondered  why 
the  name  of  fair  sex  was  ever  given  to 
"that  undersized,  narrow-shouldered, 
broad-hipped,  and  short-legged  race.” 
And  yet  such  is  the  weakness  of  su- 
perior man.  that  he  is  all  the  time,  for- 
getting his  superiority,  and  so  he  prai.ses 
the  beauty  of  woman  in  ver.se  and 
prose,  paints  and  carves,  and  is  inspired 
to  great  deeds,  and  sometimes  goes  mad 
or  murders  or  commits  suicide  because 
he  cannot  persaude  some  particular  wo- 
man to  admit  his  own  rare  personal  or 
mental  gifts. 


And  once  again  the  measurements  of 
the  ideal  woman  appear  in  print:  the 
height  of  the  head  should  be  just  four 
times  the  length  of  the  nose,  the 
stretch  of  thumbs  and  first  fingers 
should  exactly  circle  the  throat,  etc.,  etc. 
’tVhy  are  not  the  thirty  absoclutely 
necessary  points  of  a perfectly  beauti- 
ful woman  published  in  connection  with 
these  measurements?  Jean  Nevlzan 
named  them  and  said  that  Helen  of 
Troy  had  them  all. 


There  was  dispute  lately  in  a London 
court  concerning  the  life  of  a dress 
suit.  One  witness  said  a suit  should 
last  eighteen  months,  when  Judge  Edge 
I remarked  that  in  his  opinion  it'  should 
I last  for  a much  longer  period.  A right- 
eous judge!  A dress  suit,  if  it  be  made 
I without  extravagance  in  fashion,  should 
I last,  with  ordinary  care,  for  several 
i years. 

Of  cour.se  in  Chicago,  where  the  suit 
is  considered  to  be  indispensable  at 
breakfast  parties,  its  life  is  shorter. 
^The  dress  suit  should  never  look  ag- 
gressively new,  unused,  or  it  will  easily 
■awaken  the  suspicion  that  the  wearer 
has  suddenly  come  into  property.  We 
do  not  mind  an  alcoholic  stain  or  a 
little  patch  of  powder.  These  are  guar- 
antees of  the  wearer’s  acquaintance  wth 
society  and  social  usages.  Braid  on 
trousers  should  be  avoided,  for  it  de- 
termines the  year  of  vintage.  There 
should  always  be  an  element  of  mystery 
as  to  the  precise  age  of  the  coat.  "Many 
men  throw  away  their  dress  suits  after  i 
a few  months,  not  because  the  clothes 
are  worn  out,  but  simply  owing  to  the 
fact  that  these  luxurious  persons  are  ' 
tired  of  putting  on  the  same  clothes  so  ' 
often.”  Possibly  these  gorgeous  creat- 
ures may  be  seen  throwing  dress  suits 
into  London  streets  or  over  the  cliffs  at 
Newport,  but  the  air  in  Boston  is  not 
thick  with  discarded  trousers  or  claw- 
hammers. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Katlurlno  Ruth  Il.  yman  gave  a 
piano  reclful  last  evening  in  Htelnert 
Hall,  llie  program  was  as  follows- 

Old  n^aii’s  ■ Love  ‘ ’g -.-.’.’.’'’'-'•“"‘owsky 

EpheineVaiey';“".'‘‘”.’:“'.^"TthuT^r^^^^^^^ 

Impromptu.  Op.  36 ■ch.. 

Cre°  ce,’ido“.“':'.'.  ■'\hopJn 

'rhe*'Z^theFs™Voi""^  American  'Emnau 

Da^rJ^e^^of  the  Gnomes.;.:;.'\''.‘.‘:!'.'; 

Miss  Heyman  is  known  here  as  a 
pianist  of  advanced  mechanism,  taste 
and  temperament.  Last  evening  she  oc- 
casionally forced  tons  until  it  lacked 
defined  sonority,  nor  was  her  use  of  the 
pedals  always  commendable:  but  her 
performance  was  generally  Interesting 
and  there  was  a reason  for  her  inter- 
pretation, even  when  there  might  be  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  one  fitting  read- 
ing: for  Miss  Heyman  does  not  play  at 
random  or  as  one  beating  the  air. 

I regret  that  the  press  of  news  forbids 
further  examination  of  her  characteris-  I 
tics  as  a pianist.  The  program  was 
varied,  and  some  of  the  pieces  were  un- 
familiar. “Old  Man’s  Love  Song”  was 
appropriately  short  and  tender,  and 
IchibuzzhI”  sounded  just  about  as  the 
word  looks  on  the  page. 

'Tschalkowsky’s  sonata  has  not  made  a 
deep  impression  here,  although  it  has 
Jjeen  played  by  excellent  pianists,  among 
them  Mr.  Joseffy.  'The  composer  himself 
declared  that  it  was  not  one  of  his 
jfavorlte  children;  yet  there  are  interest- 
ing passages  in  It.  As  a whole  It  sug- 
gests the  orchestra  rather  than  the 
ipiano,  and  of  the  four  movements  the 
r inale  is  the  most  striking.  The  audi- 
I ence  was  applausive. 

: j O Ma.v  i.a  in  the  waters,  and  May  is  in  the 
' Wind, 

I She  is  the  hope  that  hurries  on.  the  tear  that 
i lags  behind. 

j She  is  the  pulse  that  hastens  the  milkmaid  to 
her  lad. 

The  vision  long  remembered,  the  goad  that 
drives  men  mad. 

She  is  the  growing  beauty,  the  warmth  that’s 
In  the  air — 

She  reddens  in  the  mayflower,  she  whitens  in 
the  pear. 

Where  lovers  go  a-trysting  May’s  heard  and ' 

. is  not  seen,  ! 

She  laughs  among  the  lasses  that  romp  upon 
the  green. 

She  is  the  soul  of  laughter,  she  is  the  heart  of 
tears. 

She  sows  the  seed  of  sorrow,  she  gathers  fruit 
of  fears. 

She  sets  both  bud  and  canker  to  ripen  with  the 
rose — 

She  has  no  mind  to  harvest,  but  endlessly  she 
sows. 


. ’iir  i ! ife."  ..  ..  ^ , 

Ir  It  of  j.JI  ■ . nd  . 

I !'•  ."11  wn  ! : 

.ii-il*..,.  , i ,,|,  ; 

t'linrk  i Giiitull'  ’ 
tuni|ilc,|  to  I . Ir.t 

tors  In  Hc.,tt’«  atorli  , t„i.  .•  = . 
Wf  t-kihi"  d in  y'uii.ciT  d ■ , 

iTcncr.al  Iladcn- Powell  f-’! 
old  mlHtiike  about  tlie  plii  1.,  i 
.\merlcnn  .ildler.  H-e;.’;-,  r 
can  hit  ■ not  it  huge  i ■»!  r 
puffotl  cheek',  and  Ir  rittt  - 
about  a KWelllng  pod,  ther  f,, 
Weaker  than  hla  British  r n 
the  III  iitern-jawed,  ciidav  r.  ■■ 
.aizi  d.  'lah-Klfled,  Americaii 
nerves  and  iron  '■ndurnne  ■ i 
made  tlila  country  w tiat  it  li , 
the  "pony”  mini  In  the  Clvr  I 
nndurcil  hardahlp  and  fatigue. 


. I. 


Tlio  Earl  of  Yarmouth  said  ; i t Is-fr 
he  sailed,  ’'f  am  not  mu*  ■ d 

about  my  debts.  All  I ow  n 

amount  to  J500."  This  statemi  :,t  = 
easily  induce  us  to  doubt  th:,  h i s 
genuine  English  nobleman.  If  ; i w.  .. 
not  overwhelming  proof  to  the  . mtrary. 
The  earl  is  right;  no  one  shojbl  w.,rr'. 
because  he  owes  JoOO.  The  f tci  tlmt  • 
man  owes  a debt  endears  him  to  others: 
it  encourages  him  to  work;  it  given  him 
an  object  In  life;  It  also  leads  him  to 
think  well  of  his  fellow-man,  for  he 
.sees  that  there  is  such  a t!ii  z .-i.  con  ,- 
dence  in  the  world. 


Did  Leo  .say  anything  to  Edward 
about  those  unplea-sant  words,  "super- 
stitious and  idolatrous"  which  appear 
in  the  British.  Coronation  oath? 

Daughter  (looking  up  from  hook,)— 
“Mamma,  what  is  a conge  d’ellre?” 
Memraa  (hestltating)— "A  dellrloii 
farewell.  I suppose— but  I hope  you  arc 
not  reading  one  of  those  dreadful  so- 
ciety novels.” The  Referee. 


■ * Tb  

The  opera  season  began  at  London  on 
I I April  27.  The  opera  was  "Rheingold.” 
V A cablegram  tells  us:  “In  the  orches- 

^tratlon  alone  did  the  performance  fa 
.lome-what  short  of  Bayreuth’s  h'" 
j , tandard.”  Didn’t  they  \ use 
tg-,  orchestration”?  Or  is  there  cej  Lf 
I . -,-n  London  as  to  the  precise  rAv  , “ 


« 


-wv.txjvxk  ao  lu  wiic  pt  ccioc;  riro , 

^ ’orchestration”  and  “orchestra*’.}. 

■T  


‘The  Notion”  Is  the  title  of  a nc 
^-magrizine  published  at  Paisley.  Tfk 
, (editor  has  ambitions.  Under  his  watcIA, 
j ful  care  the  magazine  will  be  "tele- 
I Igramic.”  “suggestive,”  "epigrammatic,” 
"terse.”  A “terse”  magazine  will  fill 
long-felt  want. 

.1;*  An  Inviting  punch  formula  comes  from 
Put  one  cupful  of  grated  pine- 
' ' apple  with  a pint  of  ’water  and  cook 
fifteen  minutes.  Strain  through  cheese 
cloth,  and  add  another  pint  of  water, ' 
syrup  made  by  boiling  two  cups  of 
sugar  ten  minutes,  half  a cupful  of 
freshly  made  tea,  the  juice  of  three  or-  ' 
ijanges  and  three  lemons,  one  cup  of ; 
■-jgrape  juice,  and  two  and  a half  quarts  i 


They  say  that  Marcel  Prevost,  the 
French  novelist,  who  was  shot  at  the 
other  day  by  a girl-she  missed  him  at 
short  range — was  once  staying  in  Eng- 
land, and  there  made  the  acquaintance 
of  two  pretty  sisters  who  had  learned 
much  slang  from  their  brother  at  Eton. 
Mr.  Prevost  wholly  misunderstood  the 
girls,  and  made  them  figure  unpleas- 
antly in  a novel  which  brought  him 
money  and  reputation.  The  girls  hap- 
pened to  read  the  iovel,  and  were  right- 
eously indignant  at  the  caricatures  of 
themselves.  We  understand  that  Mr 
Prevost  was  compelled  to  apologize. 
This  brings  up  the  question  of  how  far 
a novelist  may  go  in  making  copy  out 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  Dick- 
ens was  reproached  for  his  caricatures 
of  men  and  women  whom  he  had  met; 
it  is  said  that  George  Meredith’s  Beau- 
champ was  drawn  from  Admiral  Maxse; 
Theodore  Winthrop  introduced  William 
Henry  Hurlbut  as  an  unpleasant  char- 
acter in  Cecil  Dreeme;  there  are  many 
•such  instances.  Even  now  grand  neph- 
ew.s  and  nieces  of  Beethoven  have  pro- 
tested against  the  production  at  the 
Brunswick  Theatre  of  a play  "Beet- 
hoven and  HlsNephew,”  especiallvas  the 
attack  on  their  father  warmade^l^t  ihl 
time  they  were  removing  his  body  from 
one  cemetery  to  another.  They  object  to 
the  representation  of  their  father  as  a 
lying  boy  and  reckless  young  man. 


There  is  much  talk  about  the  "open 
I door.”  Perhaps  Russia  remembers  that 
by  Epictetus  the  open  door  is  used 
as  a euphemism  for  suicide.  “When  you 
have  been  well  filled  today,  you  sit  down 
and  lament  about  the  morrow,  how  you 
shall  get  something  to  eat.  Wretch,  if 
you  have  it,  you  will  have  it;  if  you 
have  it  not,  you  will  depart  from  life. 
The  door  Is  open.” 


When  the  French  judge  said  that 
Baron  Henri  de  Rothschild  must  go  to 
jail,  ho  added  that  imprisonment  in  such 
ja  case  was  “annoying  but  not  dishonor- 
able.” We  once  knew  a newspaper  edi- 
tor who  went  into  politics  and  eventual- 
ily  into  jail  for  a year  or  more.  After 
he  had  served  his  term  he  resumed  his 
occupation  of  writing  editorial  articles. 
It  was  frequently  remarked  that  he  had 
gained  in  condensation  of  statement  and 
in  strength  and  charm  of  style.  He  told 
us  that  the  months  spent  in  prison  were 
•the  happiest  and  most  profitable  of  his 
life.  ”I  was  relieved  from  all  cares  and 
worries.  Creditors  did  not  bother  me. 
and  my  wife  was  the  more  firmly  at- 
tached to  me.  I soon  found  out  my  true 
friends.  My  diet  was  wholesome  and  I 
slept  "well  and  long.  But  above  every-  j 
thing  I valued  the  opportunity  for  read-  i 
ing.  I read  histories  and  memoii's  and  J 
Tiooks  of  travel  and  essays,  and  I was  j 
able  to  concentrate  my  mind  on  what  ij 
read  and  to  discipline  my  memorv.”  U 


Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  has  founded  a 
romance  on  Wagner’s  "Die  Walkuere.” 
and  it  will  be  published  this  month.  If 
may  justly  be  called  a family  novel. 

Commend  us  to  the  Rev.  Forbes  Phil- 
lips. the  vicar  of  Gorleston,  who  ha.- 
written  a play  "Church  and  State”  for 
Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter.  He  himself 
approves  of  It.  though  he  Is  a little  In 
doubt  concerning  the  third  act.  "Of 
course,”  he  says,  ”to  the  prudishly  par- 
ticular, the  nastily  nice,  and  the  mali- 
ciously malevolent,  it  will  appear  as 
more  than  risky,  and  yet  this  act  con- 
tains the  spiritual. ty  of  the  whole  ph-y. 
My  characters  are  not  kept  in  cotton 
wool.”  We  hope  the  dialogrue  is  not  ii. 
like  alliteration,  and  we  are  sure  tha^ 
the  reverend  playwright  needs  no  prc;; ; 
agent.  Mrs.  Potter  will  be  supported  by 
a strong  company,  which  has  been 
selected  by  Mr.  Phillips  himself.  As 
he  was  a-walking  by  the  side  of  the 
Thames,  he  saw  a young  man  sprlnr 
out  of  a skiff.  "That  young  feil-jw 
shall  play  Jack,”  .said  the  vicar.  "If  < 
can  get  hold  of  him.  A man  who  can 
get  in  and  out  of  a skiff  like  that 
can  be  trusted  to  enter  or  leave  a draw- 
ing room  as  a genth  man  should."  Ar'! 
the  young  man  was  engaged  immed".  ! - 
ly.  

The  Ijondoii  sporting  journals  tivf 
pleasant  remlnl.scences  of  the  late  j on: 
Allen,  who  wa.s  one  of  the  few  knii<  ’kh 
fighters  who  took  up  glove-fighting  a a 
profession.  He  started  the  glove-eoi  t.  a 
in  England  at  the  time  when  altrmpi 
were  made  to  have  professional  b.  xln;' 
competitions  recognized  as  legal.  Ai.il 
this  Is  the  way  that  Mr.  Allen  talked  : tii. 
London  reporters:  ”I  beat’’— any  neim  will 
do — "Smith  of  Kansas  at  Granite  i:lty. 
This"— taking  oL  his  hi'i  and  loe.itlnj;  ,i 
bare  patch  of  scalp— "is  where  e bullet 
hit  me  in  the  tlilrd  round.  Next  I wo'i 
with  Jones  of  Quincy,  fifteen  roir.d,--  . 
Dangerfteld,  Iowa.  His  corner  pm 
bowie-knife  ln*o  my  shoulder”-- n<- ; 
scar  duly  Introduoed- and  so  on. 


Vvt  V 
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TALK  OF  THE  DAY 


Old  Chimes  died  .suddenly  Th'ir.sday 
afternoon.  We  say  ’’suddenly,”  for  Miss 
Eustacla  found  him  dead  in  his  chair. 
He  had  lunched  with  her.  and  nevf  :•  Iroj 
he  been  m ■ whimsically  arr"-ti.-- 


■ I rot  ha  I to  the  Earnest  Student  ot 
aclology  pleased  him  mightily,  and  he 
was  looking  forward  to  the  quiet  home- 
wedding early  in  June.  After  luncheon 
our  friend  went  to  the  library  as  was 
his  custom,  to  read  and  to  doze.  About 
i o'clock— his  hour  of  going  to  the  Por- 
phyry—there  was  no  stir  in  his  room. 
Miss  Eustacia  called  him;  there  was 
ro  answer.  His  face  was  calm  and  be- 
nignant. On  the  table  was  his  favorite 
Montaigne — the  Florio  translation:  and 
the  book  was  open  at  the  end  of  the 
essay  on  Experience:  "Now  hath  old 

age  need  to  be  handled  more  tenderly. 
Let  us  recommena^  it  unto  that  God 
who  is  the  protector  of  health,  and 
fountain  of  all  wisdom:  but  blithe  and 
social." 

We  were  not  wholly  unprepared  for 
the  news.  He  had  been  ailing  for  some 
months,  yes.  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  he  had  known  pain. 

But  it  is  true,  no  less,  that  strenuous,  firm. 

And  with  a natural  gladness,  he  maintained 
The  citadel  unconquered. 

Life  to  him  was  something  more  than 
a view  from  a club-window.  A New 
Englander  of  the  seventh  generation,  he 
had  passed  impressionable  years  in 
Paris  and  in  towns  of  Germany,  and 
on  his  return  he  did  not  easily  adjust 
himself  to  Bostonian  conditions.  There  is 
! a story  that  amazed  by  the  formality 
of  his  acquaintances,  and  even  friends, 
he  went  out  one  fine  afternoon  to  Mount 
Auburn  and  left  his  visiting  card  on 
the  tombs  of  all  he  had  known. 

Not  rich,  but  with  a comfortable  in- 
come, he  did  much  good  in  a s|iy  way. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  faithful  until  his 
death  to  a woman  who  went  away 
many  years  before  him,  and  letters  in 
a girlish  handwriting  of  the  style  known 
as  Italian  were  found  with  a faded 
ribbon  in  a drawer  of  his  desk.  He  was 
always  gentle  with  women  of  simple 
mind  and  life,  w-hether  they  were  in 
society  or  far  beyond  the  pale;  but  he 
could  not  endure  pretense  In  any  form 
or  shape,  and  he  was  therefore  accused 
of  cynicism.  He  had  read  much,  but  his 
delight  was  in  the  never-ending  story  of 
human  life.  In  his  last  years  he  was 
especially  fond  of  Montaigne,  Fielding, 
Anatole  France,  and  Marcel  Schwob.  He 
did  not  talk  about  pictures:  and  he  pre- 
ferred the  voice  of  Miss  Eustacia  in 
conversation  to  that  of  any  famous 
queen  of  song.  Eminently  a club  man, 
he  was  not  parochial  or  selfish. 

He  contributed  frequently,  we  may 
say  constantly,  to  this  column,  either 
directly  or  by  suggestion.  He  was 
I chosen  unanimously  to  preside  at  the 
' dinner  of  contributors  some  years  ago, 
when  the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology, 

, the  Historical  Painter.  Mr.  Lucien  B. 
Henderson.  Jules  Renard,  the  Quietist, 
that  singular  beirg  "Q,”  Mr.  Auger, 
Mr.  Halliday  tVitherspoon,  Mr.  Johnson, 
Roger  Williams  Park,  Chatterton 
Blow,  and  other  colleagues,  vied  with 
each  other  in  appreciation.  His  hand 
shook  a little  as  he  drank  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  still  lamented  and  never-to- 
be  forgotten  friend  the  Heron  Editor, 
a.cd  his  short  tribute  to  the  scientific 
devotion  and  philanthropic  genius  of  our 
departed  brother  sank  deep  into  the 
hearts  of  all. 

And  now  he  is  no  more.  Yet  is  there 
no  cause  for  outward  show  of  lamenta- 
tion. He  died  before  his  brain  was 
slow,  before  his  organs  were  rebellious 
servants,  before  he  was  a burden  to 
those  about  him.  He  had  no  fear  of  the 
future;  he  smiled  at  the  theories  of  the 
materialist;  his  faith  was  simple  and 
unshakable;  but  he  did  not  crave  useless 
years.  Many  when  his  body  is  entombed 
—for  he  classed  cremation  v/ith  the  tele- 
phone, the  trolley  car,  the  automobile 
and  other  modern  conveniences— will 
pray  for  a like  ending.  Hail  and  fare- 
well! 

How  should  a drawing-room  be  en- 
tered? A man  should  not  come  In  on 
his  hands  or  knees,  nor  should  he  make 
a flying  leap  through  a window,  nor 
should  he  even  at  Christmas  descend 
by  way  of  the  chimney.  He  should  not 
enter  as  though  drawn  on  castors;  nor 
I should  he  display  the  disconcerting  in- 
tensity of  Banquo’s  ghost.  It  is  a nice 
question.  We  understand  that  it  is  no 
longer  considered  a mark  of  good-breed- 
ing to  give  a hop  and  a skip  and  a cry 
of  "Here  we  are  again.”  Perhaps  some 
fashionable  burglar  will  acquaint  us 
with  his  views. 

The  late  Paul  du  Chaillu  suffered  in 
mind  because  some  who  followed  him  in 
African  exploration  did  not  corroborate 
certain  statements  made  by  him,  state- 
ments bitterly  attacked  as  purely  imag- 
'uatl'.  - and  wildly  false.  These  attacks 


“came  from  men  who  had  seen  Africa  1 the  sec-1 

only  on  the  map.  One  groat  explorer  Charles  Martm  l^eftler.  the  sec 

did  him  justice.  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton.  ^“"'^ert  master  of  the  B°«ton  S>m- 
in  the  preface  to  "Two  Trips  to  Gorilla  Orchestra,  has  resigned  his  pos  - 

Lafd.”  (1876.)  wrote;  "Traveling  with 

Mr.  Paul  B.  du  Chaillu's  ‘First  Expedl-  to  composition  and  teaeWng'  Fortu 
tlon‘  in  my  hand,  I jealously  looked  into  -te  y for  Boston  he  w 1 continue^to 
every  statement,  and  his  numerous  >riaKe  ims  city 

friends  will  be  pleased  to  see  how  many  vafuable’ member  'of ’the  fa-: 

of  his  assertions  are  confirmed  by  my  ^ As  virtuoso  violln- 


WitheEspoon,  Hast, 


experience. 

"Lancelot”  of  London  heard  Mr.  Sou- 
sa's march.  "Hail  to  the  Spirit  of  Liber- 
ty." played  by  the  composer’s  merry 
bandmen.  “The  ‘spirit’  was  presumably 
called  by  four  cornet,  three  trumpet  and 
, five  trombone  players  coming  to  the 
front  of  the  orchestra  and  blowing 
I point-blank  at  the  grand  circle.  I do  not 
know  how  this  pointed  address  affected 
my  neighbors,  but  personally  it  ex- 
cited in  me  a keen  desire  to  restrain 
the  liberty  of  the  players.” 

We  have  often  paid  attention  to  the 
wondrous  tales  of  press  agents,  and  so 
we  are  somewhat  hardened,  but  this 
story  about  Max  Wolfstahl,  a Polish 
violinist,  forces  admiration.  The  violin- 
ist’s parents  lost  all  they  had  when  he 
was  born.  “At  a tender  age  he  saved 
up  money  by  playing  in  cafes  to  go 
with  his  parents  to  Vienna.  There  they  | jedliczka.  He  made  his  appearance  in 
nearly  starved,  but  a philanthropic ! at  Bechstein  xiall,  March  4, 

porTed”  parents*"  \Vo1SaW  ^ made  | :^^en  he^  played  pieces  by  B^ach,^  Bu- 


rnous organization.  As  virtuoso  violin- 
ist, as  concert  master  and  as  composer 
he  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  orchestra,  and  his  de- 
parture is  deeply  regretted  by  the  of- 
ficers, the  members  and  the  public  at 
large.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  why  he  took 
this  step.  A composer  of  singularly 
original  imagination,  fastidious  taste, 
and  rare  orchestral  technic,  he  will  now 
have  more  time  for  thought  and  medi- 
tation; he  will  be  able  to  bring  f 
fresher  mind  to  his  work;  and  as  a 
teacher  his  influence  will  still  be  widely 
felt;  it  will  make  for  present  musical 
righteousness,  and,  with  his  composi- 
tions, long  preserve  his  name. 


Frank  O’Brien  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  Frank  O’Brien,  a young  Boston 
pianist,  who  studied  here  >vith  Mr.  Met- 
calf, went  to  Berlin  three  years  ago  to 
continue  his  studies  under  Professor 


$4000  by  . 

and  Turkey - . -- - 

stolen  from  him  at  Constantinople. 
The  Sultan’s  brother  paid  his  way  to 
Vienna,  and  there  Wolfstahl  fell  sick 
unto  death.  He  pulled  through,  and 
went  to'  London,  where  he  was  helped 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Here  endeth 
the  first  chapter. 

LISZrS  IDEA  OP  OANTE 


The  twenty-fourth  and  last  concert 
of  the  twenty-second  season  ot  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke. 
conductor,  was  given  la.st  evening  in 
Symphony  Hall.  The  program^  was  as 
follows: 

Overture  to  "Oberon” 

Symphony— "Dante  r 

Two  part  songs  Nos.  1 and  4 

Two'  part  songs  Nos.  i and  ? B'^\^ms 

0??rture-‘‘18li’'’' ■ ^^■.■.V.V.'.■.■.Tscha■i^^ 

The  brilliant  performance  of  Weber’s 
familiar  overture  was  followed  by  a 
careful  and  thoughtful  reading^  of 
Liszt’s  symphony,  "After  Dante  s Di- 
vine Comedy.’  ” 

The  work  is  seldom  given.  Mr.  Liste- 
mann  brought  out  the  "Inferno”  here 
in  1880  and  Mr.  Gericke  performed  the 
whole  symphony  in  1886. 

Liszt’s  'Work. 

Liszt’s  first  intention  was  to  write 
a movement  for  each  .section  of  the 
"Divine  Comedy,  ’ but  Wagner  remind- 
ed him  that  the  “Paradise”  was  the 
weakest  part  of  Dante’s  poem  and  he 
strongly  hinted  that  Liszt  might  equal- 
ly fail  with  the  poet;  so  Liszt  content- 
ed himself  with  a musical  picture  of 
the  “Inffirno”  with  the  ,'rancesca  epi- 
sode,  and  with  the  ’’Purgatorio”  at  the 
end  of  which  he  introduced  the  “Mag- 
1 nifleat”  as  a reminder  of  the  "Para 
diso.”  It  would  be  easy  to  jest  about 
I the  comparative  suffering  of  him  that 
is  obliged  to  hear  the  "Inferno”  and 
then  the  "Purgatorio.” 

The  symphony  as  a whole  is  preten- 
tious and  drv  when  it  should  be  terribly 
frank  and  of  poignant  interest;  yet  there 
are  charming  episodes  in  much  of  the 
Francesca  chapter  and  the  opening  or 
the  "Purgatorio."  nor  is  the  treatment 
of  the  "Magnificat”  without  a touch  ot 
mysticism  and  grandeur.  But  the  hor- 
rors of  hell  as  put  into  music  by  l.iszt 
move  us  no  more  than  a grotesque  old 
Picture  of  the  tortures  of  the  damned, 
anil  the  fugue  in  the  "Purgatorio  is 
perhaps  the  most  boresome  passage  in 
any  symphony  signed  by  a great  name. 
The  sinner  hearing  it  might  w'ell  shriek 
out  in  agony:  "Now  for  the  first  time 

1 really  know  what  suffering  is. 

The  Other  Pieces. 

The  female  chorus,  admirably  led  by 
yXr.  Gericke,  sang  with  beautiful  quality 
of  tone  two  depressing  trios  by  Brahms, 
and  two  songs  from  Brahms’s  op.  44. 
w'hich  so  shone  in  contrast  that  the  first 
was  repeated,  although  these  two  pieces 
are  not  in  themselves  of  much  distinc- 

**The  season  ended  with  a perfoimtance 
of  Tschalkowsky’s  "181?,’’  which  was 
composed  for  a special  and  out-door  oc- 
casion, the  dedication  of  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer  in  Moscow.  Tschalkowsky  , 
himself  did  not  class  it  with  his  best 
w'orks  and  said  that  it  had  no  signifi- 
cance outside  of  Ru.ssia:  yet  there  are  j 
two  exotic  tliciTios  of  Itsunling  bcautj^, 
and  there  are  full  orchestral  moments 
?hat  stir  the  blood.  Mr.  Gericke  was 


he  parents.  Wolfstahl  made;  ™ 

a tour  in  Russia,  Roumania. , hoven,  Schumann,  Chopin,  rscnainow 
irov  All  hi.s  earninsrs  were  Ligzf_  and  the  critics  were 

unanimous  in  praise.  Thus  the  Vos- 
sische  Zeitung  said:  "The  blind  pianist, 
Frank  O’Brien,  gave  great  pleasure 
through  the  purity  and  the  warmth  of 
his  interpretation:”  the  Boersen  Zeitung 
said:  "The  young  artist,  Frank  O’Brien, 
who  has  been  robbed  of  his  sight,  pos- 
sesses a great  variety  of  tone  which  is 
free  from  all  harshness,  a solid  and 
fluent  technic;  and  his  musical  under- 
standing enables  him  to  perform  Beet- 
hoven’s sonata,  op.  109,  so  as  to  excite 
the  interest  of  his  hearers.  He  also  dis- 
played great  depth  and  warmth  of  feel- 
ing in  his  performance  of  Schumann’s 
‘Kreisleriana’  ”.  The  other  journals 
were  equally  warm  in  praise. 

The  Late  Season. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage  began  a pros- 
i perous  season  of  four  weeks  with  his 
; English  opera  company  at  the  Tremont, 

' Sept.  22.  The  chief  features  of  the  en- 
gagement were  the  admirable  imper- 
sonations of  Adelaide  Norwood,  and  the 
excellent  work  of  the  chorus.  It  may 
also  be  said  th.at  the  ensemble  was  as 
a rule  satisfactory.  Then  came  the  ill- 
j fated  and  unprepared  Mascagni,  who 
[ conducted  his  "Zanetto”  and  "Iris, 
which  were  performed  here  for  the  first 
1 time  (Nov.  3,  4),  and  a remarkable  per- 
I formance  of  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  in 
which  Bianchini-Cappelli,  Antonio  Paoli 
and  the  conductor  shone  brilliantly.  No 
new  opera  was  produced  by  Mr.  Grau, 
but  “The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,” 
and  “The  Prophet  ” were  revived.  These 
singers  were  heard  here  for  the  first 
time:  Mrs.  Reuss-Belce,  Anthes,  Burg- 
staller,  Declery,  Dani,  Vicirri.  De 
Koven’s  “Maid  Marian”  was  performed 


I ifeham,  STewteinl, 
and  othes. 

Choral  'Works. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  produced 
Dubois’s  operetta  "Paradise  Lost,”  the 
Cecilia  brought  out  “Mlnnehaha’r 
Death,”  Mr.  Tucker’s  society  gave  the 
first  performance  of  Kevin’s  "Quest.” 
Mr.  Lang  led  a concert  performance 
of  "Parsifal,”  Mr.  Goodrich’s  society 
gave  two  concerts  of  carefully  choaen 
church  music.  Mr.  Henschel  led  the 
first  performance  of  his  "Requiem , 
Mass,”  which,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most 
original  and  effective  of  his  works. 
Orchestral  Works. 

Mr.  Mascagni  in  his  concerts  made 
us  acquainted  with  excerpts  from  un- 
familiar operas  and  incidental  music 
by  him.  The  new  works  plaj’ed  at  i 
Symphony  concerts  were:  Huber’s  sym- 
phony No.  2,  Witkowski’s  symphony  In 
D minor,  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  over- 
ture to  "The  Betrothed  of  the 
Tzar,”  Suk’s  suite  "A  Fairy  Tale,” 
Lltszt’s  "March  of  the  Three 
’ Kings,”  H.  Parker’s  organ  concerto 
(first  performance),  chorus  and  Dance 
of  Spirits  from  Goldmark’s  "Merlin,” 
Arensky’s  introduction  to  "Nala  and 
Damayanti,”  Fibisch’s  overture  "A 
Night  at  Karlstein,”  tVidor’s  choral 
and  A’ariations  for  harp  and  orchestra, 
Weingartner’s  symphonic  poem  "The 
Elysian  Fields,”  Georg  Schumann’s 
overture  “The  Dawn  of  Love,”  Litolff’s 
overture  to  "King  Lear,”  Richard 
Strauss’s  Burleske  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  Smetana’s  symphonic  poem 
"Richard  HI.”  The  Orchestra  Club, 
led  by  Mr.  Longy,  produced  Che- 
villard’s  symphonic  poem  "The  Oak 
and  the  Reed,”  Rabaud’s  “Nocturnal 
Procession.”  pieces  by  d’Ambrosio  and 
Bloekx,  and  Berlioz’s  Funeral  March  for 
Hamlet.  Concerts  for  the  Symphony 
Pension  Fund  were  given  for  the  first 
time. 

(Chamber  Music. 

The  Kneisels  brought  out  d'Indy’s 
I suite  op.  27;  R.  Strauss’s  sonata  for 
! violin  and  piano:  Volkmar  Andrae’s 

I piano  trio,  and  Chausson’s  piano  quar- 
tet. The  Longy  Club  of  wind  instru- 
ments and  piano  produced  Herzogen- 
berg’s  piano  quintet  op.  43,  Malherbe’s 
sextet,  De  AVailly’s  octet,  Roentgen’s 
serenade  op,  14,  d'Indy’s  fantasia  on 
folk  songs  of  Cevennes  op.  31,  Chaplet » 
Suite  Persane,  a trio  by  Handel.  The 
Hoffmann  String  Quartet  produced  a 
quartet  by  Taneieff  op.  11  and,  with  Mr. 
Fox,  Arensky’s  piano  quintet.  Mr.  Hugh 
Codman  and  Miss  Jessie  Davis  brought 
out  Pierne’s  sonata  for  violin  and  piano 

1 op.  36.  Nor  should  the  entertaining  con- 
cert by  the  Dolmetsches  be  forgotten. 

Facts  and  Conclusions. 

Few  in  recital  made  money  and  more 
than  one  did  not  pay  expenses.  The 
neglect  of  the  public  had  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  per- 
.6-  formance  or  the  rank  of  the  concert- 
He  giver.  Mr.  Pugno,  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch, 

AT*  TT i:_  __ 


Koven’s  "Maid  Marian  was  peirounc^  George  Hamlin.  Mr.  Witherspoon, 

here  by  the  Bostonians  for  the  first  Longy  Club  fared  as  badly  as  those 


time  in  this  city,  April  13. 

Newt  Comers. 


unknown.  When  a concert  hall  was 
well-fllled,  the  audience  was  often  made 

up  chiefly  of  dead-heads.  Various 

These  singers  and  players  appeared  reasons  are  given  for  this  neglect  of 
here  in  concert  or  in  recital  for  the  first  recitals.  Many  music  lovers  cannot  af- 
time:  Mary  Muenchoff,  soprano:  Gogea  ford  to  spend  money  for  music,  after 
Ouimirolf,  baritone:  the  shy-voiced  and  tliey  have  subscribed  to  the  Symphony 
inimitable  Rev.  Mr.  Whinery;  Eugenio  concerts,  the  Kneisels,  and  one  of  the 
di  Pirani,  composer  and  pianist;  Mrs.  choral  societies.  Some  expect  to  hear 
Winifred  Powell,  soprano;  Emil  Ger-  the  best  of  the  visitors  at  the  Symphony 
haeuser,  Robert  Blass  and  Mr.  Muehl-  concerts  or  at  concerts  given  in  pri- 
mann  (“Parsifal”);  Frederic  Lamond,  vate  houses.  The  various  social-musical 
pianist;  Mrs.  Roger-Miclos,  pianist,  who  clubs  blunt  curiosity.  Many  visitors 
caused'  us  to  wonder  at  her  European  make  a mistake  when  they  charge  a 
reputation;  Mr.  Arthur  Hochman,  pian-  dollar  and  a half  for  a reserved  seat 

1 i«:t  who  ^’^batever  may  be  the  cause,  and  there 

ist;  Leopold  Winkler.  ^ something  in  each  one  that  has  been 

played  softly  for  a powerfu  ^ named,  it  is  evident  that  in  Boston 

man:  the  Sondheim  sisters,  who  the  day  of  the  small  concert  is  over, 

on  two  pianos  at  the  same  tim  , old-fashioned  miscellaneous  . 

seppe  Randegger,  pianist;  Kocian.  e jg  irrevocably  a thing  of  the. 

violinist,  who  disappointed  expectation. 

Dezso  Nemes.  a Hungarian  violin  st; 

Maud  McCarthy,  the  Australian  violin- 
ist’ Hugo  Heermaiin,  violinist;  Kirkby- 
Lu’nn,  mezzo  soprano;  Ada  Crossley. 
contralto.  Mr.  Heermann  easily  led 
among  the  visiting  violinists.  Piano  re- 
citals were  given  by  Pugno,  who  was 
shamefully  neglected:  Hambourg,  Mrs. 

H(>pekiik,  who  brought  out  interesting 
novelties  by  d’ Indy,  Debussy,  herself  and 
others;  Felix  Fox,  Miss  Cottlow,  Miss 
Heyman,  Arthur  Whiting.  Mrs.  Szu- 
mowska,  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch.  who  played 
exceeding  well;  Miss  Cummings,  Miss 
Jansen,  and  some  others.  There  'iv'ere 
song  recitals  by  Sembrlch,  Julie  ) 
man.  Miss  Henschel,  who  is  not  yet 
ready  for  concert-work,  Mrs.  Ide  and 
Mrs.  Hunt.  Miss  Spencer.  Mrs.  Web-l 
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that  ^tir  the  blood.  Mr.  oencKo  avai«.  nr-terTro 

1 warmly  received,  and  there  was  much  ster-Powell,  Mrs.  Rice.  Miss  Griggs., 
1 applause  in  the  course  of  the  concert.  I jynsg  Tucker.  Messrs.  Hamlin,  Devon. 
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JONAH  TRANSFORMED 
TO  A MAN  OF  GOOD  LUCK 

strange  Story  of  **  Mystery 
of  Murray  Davenport.’* 


fffTERS  OF  MRS.  CARLYlt 

They  Show  tho  Unhappy  Mfe 
Led  by  the  Gifted  Writer. 


plasatlnfloa  >rlth  Hininclf  Hp  Rp. 
«ona(rnpta  Ilia  Poraoniility  to 
Salt  Ilia  Ovrn  Imattlnntlon— Fol- 
lowing Mpthofla  of  CrliiilnaU  in 
’ ChanttinKT  Thplr  Facpa. 

"‘Thp  ^lystery  of  Murray  Davenport,” 
t)y  Robert  Nellson  Stephens  (L.  C.  Page 
*■  Co..  'Boston),  Is  a curious  story,  Tho 
mystery  Is  physiological  rather  than 
psychological.  Mr.  Davenport  Is  a man 
of  unusual  versatility.  He  Is  a sympa- 
thetic Illustrator,  a writer  of  songs  and 
composer  of  music,  a playwright,  a sci- 
entist of  no  mean  acquirements,  a stu- 
dent of  medicine  and  surgery.  But  he 
has  persuaded  himsilf  that  ho  ,1s  a 
Jonah.  He  Is  as  unlucky  as  Murad  or 
Romeo.  His  one  successful  play  was 
stolen  from  him,  and  while  his  thief  of 
a partner  made  $20,000  from  It.  he  him- 
self was  denied  even  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  name  as  author  on  the  bill. 
The  woman  he  loved  was  convinced  of 
his  Indifference  toward  her  through  a 
series  of  misadventures.  Music  hall 
singers  would  not  "hazard  any  aus- 
picious occasion”  with  one  of  his  songs, 
but  would  use  one  as  "a  means  of  stop- 
ping encores  when  he  was  tired  of 
them.”  Publishers  forgot  his  talent  as 
an  Illustrator. 

And  he  was.  In  certain  wavs,  a dis- 
concerting person.  Thus,  when  Mr. 
Darcher  hunted  him  out  to  engage  his 
f®t''vloes,  and  said  at  the  door:  “I  a.n 
looking  for  Mr.  Murray  Davenport,” 
Mr.  Davenport  answered  in  a gloomy, 
but  not  unpleasing,  voice:  "Myself  and 
misery  know  the  man.”  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Davenport  had  a way,  like  Mr. 
Wegg,  of  dropping  into  poetry  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  and  his  quota- 
tions were  long  and  dispiriting. 

Above  all,  he  wished  to  change  his 
personality,  his  individuality  and  his 
background.  He  was  not  content  to 
wait  seven  years  for  a new  skin  and  a 
new  set  of  thoughts,  for  he  would  at 
the  end  of  that  period  still  be  Murray 
Davienport  the  unlucky.  Nor  did  he 
^ wish  to  change  selves  with  any  man 
he  knew.  “To  be  a new  man,  of  my 
own  Imagining— that  would  be  some- 
thing; to  begin  afresh,  with  an  unen- 
cumbered personality  of  my  own  choos- 
ing; to  awake  some  mornihg  and  find 
that  I was  not  Murray  Davenport  nor 
living  that  I know  of,  but 
I a,  different  self,  formed  according  to 
Ideals  of  my  own— there  would  be  a 
I liberation!  ’ And  so  he  determined  to 
I enace  himself,  to  drown  Jonah  beyond 
chance  of  resuscitation. 

He  had  read  of  methods  employed  by 
I criminals  to  alter  their  facial  appear- 
ance by  the  skilful  employment  of  a 
knife  on  certain  muscles.  His  knowl- 
edge of  medicine  and  surgery  here 
served  him.  He  took  carving  tools, 
make-up  pencils,  “medicines  of  tonic 
and  .Qutriti^ve  effect,  as  well  as  antisep- 
tic and  healing  preparations.”  Ihit, 
sheets,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  pajamas, 
toilet  ptlcles,  a new  ready-made  outfit, 
provisions,  etc.,  to  a lodging  on  the 
Aew  York  river  front  not  far  from  the 
Brooklyn  bridge,  and  there  he  cut  and 
slashed  and  Improved  his  nose  and  al- 
tered his  eyebrows  and  introduced  dim- 
ples. practised  a new  handwriting, 
moulded  a new  voice. 

He  worked  over  himself  In  a manner 
to  do  credit  to  any  comprachlco.  but 
with  this  difference— the  comprachicos, 
by  their  devilish  skill,  manufactured 
monsters;  Victor  Hugo’s  G-wynpfc.ine, 
the  Man  that  Laughed,  was  one  of  their 
niasterpieces.  The  comprachicos  shaped 
a child's  nose  into  a snout,  or  pul  a 
huge  head  on  a puny  'body,  or  twisted 
and  kneaded  a little  one  until  he  was 
like  a grotesque  piece  of  pottery.  They 
sold  their  wares  of  flesh  to  royal  or 
aristocratic  collectors.  Mr.  Davenport 
turned  himself  into  Mr.  Francis  Turl  a 
most  cheerful  and  amiable  and  appar- 
ently prosperous  young  man. 

.Mr.  Davenport,  as  Mr.  Turl,  met  with 
continued  good  fortune.  He  recovered 
the  $20,000  from  the  man  that  swindled 
him;  he  proved  the  love  of  his  sweet- 
heart, who  was  sorely  distressed  by  his 
disappearance.  Yet  when  she  was  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Turl  was  Mr.  Daven- 
port. she  could  not  at  first  see  the  old 
lover  in  the  new.  and  she  was  tempted 
to  be  faithful  to  the  memory:  she  begged 
him  to  be  his  former  self.  At  last  tney 
came  to  this  highly  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement. To  the  world  at  large  Turl 
would  be  Turl;  to  his  Florence,  he 
would  be  Murray  Davenport,  not  so 
much  in  the  features  of  the  face  as  in 
the  “old  outlook  on  life,  the  old  habits 
the  old  pensiveness,”  which  would  bring 
back  the  ofd  expression. 


Introdnolinn  fo  flic  Work  Cniilaliiit 
nn  Attack  on  Froude— :iliiny  .Ml«- 
■ IvcH  Simply  Plotnrc  llnnschold 
AffalrM— Pen  Portraltn  of  People 
[ Known  to  Fnme, 

I For  the  “New  Letters  and  Memorials 
I of  Jane  Walsh  Carlyle”  (John  Lane. 
London  and  New  York),  Sir  James 
Crlchton-Browne  has  written  a long 
introduction,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
an  attack  on  the  hoyesty  of  Froudo 
as  an  editor,  and  a flaming  eulogy  of 
Carlyle  as  author  and  man.  To  Sir 
I James  his  hero  was  supremely  great 
i and  good,  “the  most  purely  Teutonic 
and  grandly  Titanic  genius  that  has  yet 
arisen,”  “the  most  powerful  of  histori- 
cal painters.”  “a  potent  dramatic  poet," 
“a  clear-eyed  ‘and  a Just  critic.”  "a 
splendid  stylist,”  a mighty  moralist,  a 
prophet,  an  inspiring  preacher. 

He  was  dictator  among  English  men 
of  letters  until  his  death.  Yet  his  repu- 
tation was  lowered,  his  name  and  his 
works  swept  “into  a limbo  of  contempt” 
by  the  publication  of  Froude’s  “Remin- 
iscences,” by  Froude’s  “Misportraiture” 
of  his  friend,  by  Froude’s  “Constitu- 
tional Inaccuracy,  flambuoyant  tenden- 
cies and  proneness  to  preconceived 
ideas.” 

Froude,  in  this  Instance  as  in  other  In- 
stances, was  a special  pleader  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  twist  or  suppress  evi- 
dence. Carlyle,  according  to  Sir  James, 
was  a hard  man  to  live  with,  but  “mar- 
ried life  is  not  at  its  best  without  its 
little  asperities  • * • When  in  wed- 
lock brisk  affections  and  quick  tempers 
are  arrayed  on  both  sides,  collisions 
with  evolution  of  heat  are  inevitable, 
but  no  harm  is  done,  and,  indeed,  closer 
union  is  furthered.” 

It  seems,  as  though  these  letters,  an- 
notated by  Thomas  Carlyle  and  edited 
by  Alexander  Carlyle,  his  nephew,  were 
published  as  so  many  additional  exhib- 
its in  the  well  known  case  of  Thomas 
versus  Jane.  For  these  letters  reveal 
a woman  who  suffered  for  years  from 
melancholia  and  neurasthenia. 

Many  of  her  letters  are,  simply  sick- 
room bulletins.  Headache  after  head- 
ache is  chronicled:  as  Harriet  Martineau 
Said,  Jane  had  eight  influenzas  annu- 
ally; there  is  continued  talk  of  the  state 
of  Jane’s  stomach,  liver,  head  and 
throat;  she  is  taking  castor  oil,  tartar 
emetic,  morphia,  opium,  creosote:  she  is 
bilious  on  land  and  on  sea;  she  applies 
mustard  blisters,  hot  flannels  or  a respi- 
rator; she  cannot  sleep;  she  has  “teta- 
nic complications”;  she  suffers  from  her 
I husband’s  craze  for  fresh  air;  she  is 
curious  in  1857  about  pepsTen  (sic)— “the 
[very  latest  caprice  in  medicine  * * it 
is  something  scraped  off  the  Inside  of 
people  s stomachs  (dead  the  people  must 
be  before  one  can  conveniently  scrape 
their  stomachs!)  or  the  stomachs  of 
beasts,  for  that  matter  (the  bear  stom- 
ach is  understood  to  supply  most  of 
this  something),  and  being  scraped  off. 
it  is  boiled  and  distilled  and  bottled  and 
sold  and  taken  in  drops;  and  the  patient 
thus  furnished  with  a fletitious  gastric 
juice,  which  enables  him  to  eat  and  di- 
gest like  a bear.” 

She  knew  mental  horror;  she  thought 
little  or  no  faith  in 
Christianity.  She  was  often  weary  “to 
such  a point  of  moral  exhaustion  that” 
as  she  herself  wrote — “any  anchorage 
were  welcome,  even  the  stillest,  cold- 
est. 

Courted  and  flattered  in  her  brilliant 
youth,  she  was  long  vain  of  her  person 
and  her  dress.  This  vanity  is  revealed 
directly  and  indirectly.  Thus  she  found 
the  stockings  sent  to.  her  by  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle knitted  for  two  pot-sticks  rather 
than  for  well  shaped,  goodly  sized  worn- 
3.n  s legs _ like  mine”;  and  see  her  ac- 
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ly  mit  I ikf-n;  but  ht  is  .■lingit’-iriy  in  . -r- 
m 1.  I a Uiillarliin." 

“iHl.'i.  uct.  5;  yesti-rday  r.vi'ni..  ‘ I dli d 
■it  im  H-  s';  dining  tlu-r'  Is  i . •= 
»l'-kni  h;  one  (hinki  nt  th"  tinu-  "le 
will  never,  never  encounter  it  In;  and 
then  the  Impre.Hslon  wi'srs  off,  and  on-' 
thinks  perhaps  one’s  constitution  h. 
undergone  some  chnnre,  .'lu.i  this  time 
It  will  le  morn  benrablo.  They  h.id  been 
.sending  me  Invil  itlont  ever  slni . I ciime 
home,  and  this  one  could,  I thought,  he 
accepted  in  oven  an  economical  point  of 
view.” 

"Wliltworth,  tho  Inventor  of  tho 
besom-cai't,  and  many  other  wonderful 
machines,  has  a face  not  unlike  a ba- 
boon.” 

“A  young  Greek  merchant.”  oho  wrote 
to  her  husband,  “whom  I very  much 
like,  an  admirer  of  yours,  but  still  more, 
I am  afraid,  of  Emerson’s,  came  home 
with  us.” 

And  in  1848,  two  years  later,  she  wrote 
to  John  Forster:  “I  followed  a shopman 
up  two  pairs  of  stairs  and  there  was 
handed  over  to  a maid  who  led  me  up 
another  flight  and  deposited  me  in  tho 
rooms  of— Emerson!  who  stood  waiting 
to  receive  me,  without  his  hat.  and 
called  me  'a  noble  child’  for  coming  so 
far  to  see  him,  and  would  not  let  me 
explain  that  1 had  not  come  to  see  him 
—far  from  it— but  conducted  me  to  his 
apartments,  where  nothing  seemed  any 
longer  possible  for  me  but  just  to  make 
him  a regular  half-hour’s  call.” 

Was  she  Jealous  for  her  husband’s 
sake  of  Emerson’s  fame,  or  Jealous  by 
reason  of  Carlyle’s  appreciation  of  Em- 
erson? 

“The  Speddings  are  good  people,  cer- 
tainly, but  as  old  Sterling  used  to  say 
of  the  Bartons,  ‘so  damnably  unstimu- 
lating.’ ” 

Rawlinson  was  “a  humbug”;  there 
was  “an  atmosphere  of  moral  dulness” 
about  Mrs.  Gaskell;  "my  private  opin- 
ion of  Browning  is,  in  spite  of  Mr.  C.’s 
favor  for  him,  that  he  is  ‘nothing,’  or 
very  little  more,  ‘but  a fluff  of  feath- 
ers.’ ” 

She  discusses  the  rumors  about  the 
domestic  troubles  of  the  Rusklns:  “She 
was  too  young  and  pretty  to  be  so  left 
to  her  own  devices  as  she  was  by  her 
husband,  who  seemed  to  wish  nothing 
more  of  her  but  the  credit  of  having 
a pretty,  well-dressed  wife.” 

“What  Is  that  quality  in  the  skins 
of  some  women,  both  in  pictures  and 
real  life,  which  always  suggests  naked- 
ness. striptness?  Mrs.  G.,  for  Instance, 
reminds  me  always  of  a servant  girl 
who  has  pulled  off  her  gown  to  scrub 
her  neck  at  the  pump!” 


count  of  her  costume  and  her  nervous-' 
ness  about  appearing  for  the  first  time 
_jn  a guise  “which  would  make  me  re- 
rmarked  by  all  the  women  at  least'’’ 
(\ol.  II.,  pp,  273.  274.)  Her  ruling  pas- 
sion was  to  be  thought  clever,  hence 
her  mad  jealousy  against  Lady  Harriet 
Baring,  whose  conversation  enchanted 
Carlyle.  Her  own  wit  was  mordant  and 
morbid.  Her  wanton  malice  was  beyond 
belief. 


Whether  Florence  In  after  years  pre- 
ferred Turl  to  Davenport,  or  Davenport 
to  Turl;  whether  she  coquetted  with  one 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  other;  whether 
she  felt  as  one  who  ’nau  Tnat-rted  an  ac- 
complished twq-headed  prodigy— tr.t«e 
questions  win  no  doubt  be  answered  In 
a sequel:  foj.  it  would  be  a pity  It  the 
author  shoijici  Ignore  the  psychological 
possibilities  jn  the  situation  he  has  so 
ingeniously-  created. 


Study  her  pen  portraits  sketched  In 
these  letters.  The  editor  includes  Car- 
® judgment  of  Charles  Lamb  In  1831: 
He  was  sinking  into  drink,  poor  creat- 
ure; his  fraction  of  ‘humor,’  etc.,  I rec- 
ognized and  recognize,  but  never  could 
accept  for  a great  thing— genuine,  but 
an  essentially  small  and  cockney  thing- 
and  now  with  gin,  etc.,  superadded.  one 
5 ► in  ‘Genius!  This  is  not  genius 
but  diluted  insanity.’  ” 

This  skew-eyed  and  Intolerably  narrow 

Judgment  on  the  gentle  scholar,  ex- 
quisite humorist  and  man  of  heroic  self- 
sacriflee  might  be  expected  from  the 
husband  who  could  see  nothing  in  the 
American  civil  war  but  the  burning  out 
of  a foul  chimney  and  chose  for  the 
weal  man  of  all  time  Frederick  the 
Great.  But  the  wife,  too,  often  mistook 
vitriol  for  ink. 

Harriet  Martineau  “is  going  all  to 
nonsense  with  her  vanities.”  She  was 
distinguished  by  “that  show  of  accu- 
racy never  accurate”;  her  name  Is  not 
mentioned  without  a sneer. 

Miss  , whom  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  In- 

vited to  tea— was  an  “unleavened  lump—  i 
surely  a hundred  thousand  pounds  was  t 
never  more  thrown  away.” 

In  1844  Mrs.  Carlyle  went  to  a musical 
soiree.  “Most  of  the  company  were  j 


There  are  many  disagreeable,  cruel 
remarks  about  Geraldine  Jewsbury,  an 
intimate  friend  and  forgotten  novelist: 
“Poor  Geraldine,  who,  if  I asked  for 
a glass  of  water,  would  spill  the  half 
of  it  by  the  way,  and  In  compensation 
would  drop  tears  on  my  hand,  and  as- 
sure me  that  I was  ’sure  to  die!’  and 
then  fall  to  kissing  me  wildly  (when 
I was  perhaps  in  an  Interval  of  retch- 
ing. perfectly  hating  to  be  kissed!)  and 
bursting  out  into  passionate  sobs! 
(which,  of  course,  did  not  prevent  her 
from  going  out  into  company  half  an 
hour  after,  and  being  the  life  of  it!)” 

Or  ponder  this  sour  description  (July 
12,  1845):  "I  saw  a very  curious  sight 
the  other  night,  the  only  one  I have 
been  to  for  a long  while,  viz:  Some 
thousand  of  the  grandest  and  most  cul- 
tivated people  in  England  all  gazing 
in  ecstacy,  and  applauding  to  death, 
over  a woman  not  even  pretty,  balanc- 
ing herself  on  the  extreme  point  of 
one  great  toe,  and  stretching  the  other 
foot  high  into  the  air — much  higher 
than  decency  ever  dreamt  of!  It  was 
Taglioni,  our  chief  dancer  at  the  opera; 
and  this  is  her  chief  feat,  repeated  over 
and  over  to  weariness— at  least  to  my 
weariness.  But  duchesses  were  flinging 
bouquets  at  her  feet,  and  not  a man 
(except  Carlyle),  who  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  fling  himself.  I counted  25 
bou<iuets!  But  what  of  that?  The 
empress  of  all  the  Russians  once,  in  a 
fit  of  enthusiasm,  flung  her  diamond 
bracelet  at  the  feet  of  this  same  Tag- 
lioni—‘virtue  its  own  reward’  (in  this  / 
world)?  Dancing  is,  and  singing,  and  ' 
some  other  things  still  more  frivolous:  I 
•but  for  [Virtue?  'Xt  may  l>e  etron^ly  | 

doubted’  (as  Edinburgh  people  say  to 
everything  one  tells  them)'’ 

Compare  with  this  splenetic  outburst 
the  truly  philosophical  conversation  be- 
tween Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller 
while  they  gazed  entranced  at  Fanny 
Elssler. 

, Gpl-,  5.  1845;  “Lady  Harriet  told  me 
that  he  (Tennyson)  wanted  to  marry; 
must  have  a woman  to  live  beside; 
would  prefer  a lady,  but  cannot  afford 
one;  and  so.  must  marry  a mald-ser- 
''■'.jnl-’  Mrs.  Henry  Taylor  said  she  was 
about  to  write  him  on  'behalf  of  their 
housemaid,  who  was  quite  a superior 
character  in  her  way.” 

There  are  few  opinions  expressed 
concerning  books.  She  found  Welding’s 
"Amelia”  “a  dreadful  bore”:  and  Char- 
lotte i ftmte’s  "Shirley’  “not  much  bet- 
ter than  rubbishy  in  the  extreme.  • • • 
Now  that  this  authoress  has  left  off 
Corsing  and  Schwearing’  (as  my  Ger- 
man master  used  to  call  it)  one  finds 
her  neither  very  lively  nor  very  orig- 
inal.” 

There  is  page  after  page  of  dissatis- 
faction and  complaint,  yet  Jane  had  her 
moments  of  Joy:  as  when  she  “sprang 
into  the  arms  of  George  Rennie,”  one 
I of  her  former  lovers,  “and  kissed  him 
a great  many  times,  my  bright,  whole- 
hearted, Impulsive  youth  seemed  con- 
jured back  b.v  his  hearty  embrace.  For 
certain,  my  late  deadly  weakness  was 
conjured  away!  A spell  on  my  nerves 
it  had  been,  which  dissolved  in  the  un- 
wonted feeling  of  gladness.  I am  a dif- 
ferent woman  this  evening.  I am  well! 

I am  in  an  atmosphere  of  homo  and 
long  ago!” 

Among  the  many  descriptions  two  u 
stand  out  in  bold  relief,  that  of  Count  " 
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indr  'J,  - ' ,m  n 
over  uiir  Ij  Cl'S: 

^.ir.por;.  fr;m 
O'  ■ of  havliu: 

that  f : irlot  of  th  • 
prehfn-‘on  of  th”  eff.  i 

of  I nil  n.'il  ,!  m . 
about  t , O'-r'*:;.-,”  on  V.-  r.- 
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tho  .vhole  th  I ^ from  m . 

out  tjlng  in:  ■ .1  b.  1. 

a Jlght  It  w/'.:  to  m.-i-  c t .', 
mlllenlum  v „•  ’ 

lion  and  th,  : nib  cend  ..  ' , 
thingt,  Bhculd  ror.  ort 
in  hiK  gray  i--.  ..  , ,, 

chair,  lookinfl  bianr’,.  i ,,. 
aHTiiU*  nn«l  ih»  pr  i -’'t  of  ■ 
an  opposite  ch.iir,  airrei;-'!,  ri  . .. 

“ beetle,  looking  bUii  ; 

DOrsay  lE  ,a  realiv  bahe!  ..n  - = 
after  one  has  heard  him  : ' 

found  that  he  has  both  wit  ■■.  i 'i., 
but  at  first  sight  hlr  h.  .u! -•  t : 

rather  disgusting  uo-  t which  ■<  i -o 
be  like  genius,  ’of  no  s.  x.’  And 
Impreeslon  is  gr-iully  helr.  d by  t b.  i- 

tastical  finery  of  hit,  dn  -.c.  

satin  cravat,  yaras  of  gold  ch-.ln,  V v* 
t^rench  glove.s.  light  drab  g.-i  ■ 

coat,  lined  with  velvet  of  the  - 
^olor,  invlslbli  Inexpreri  lbli  ^kln-. 
ored  and  fitting  like  a glove,  • , ■ t<-  v=.; 

this,  as  John  says,  is  ’very  S'.iurd’:  '^';V 
manners  arc  m.anly  and  un  .ft  t <1 
and  he  convincet;  one  .chc^-Dy  that  ; ■ t.-  - 
face  of  all  probability  ho  k a d=  .-IP  "i 
clever  fellow.” 

She  heard  Handel’s  “M'  -slab”  FU- 

eter  House:  “Geraldine  ,<-_!■]  her  : 
/eligious  Miss  Jewsbury.’  ’n  .-mV,  ! 
distinction  to  Geraldine -wouh  ’ 

her  go  to  ‘The  Me«alah‘  when  a , -VV 

because  ‘people.’  she  thought.  u<J 

really  believed  in  their  Saviour 
not  go  to  hear  singing  about  him.’ 

‘he  .rellgiput  v::-.. 


•-  f-r' 
• ’Si 


* vAUevc  UL  irie  T(  _ 

Jewsbury’s  mind.  Sinking  V.bout 
with  shak^  and  white 


that  sort  of  thing,  quite  locked  my 

Sion®  I have  no  fs- 

llglon.  Geraldine  did  a good  di-d 
emotional  weeping  at  my  sld.  ; and  It 
w-ae  all  I could  do  to  keep  myself  from 
fv?oM'"®xph®‘’  saying,  'Come  out  of 
that!  For  my  share  I was  more  In 
sympathy  with  the  piper’s  cow:  ' 

The  cow  coDBlderod  wl’  bersel’  that  nmole  p.’«r 
would  fill  her;  ^ 

Gle  me  a lock  of  wheat  straw,  «od  sell 
wind  lor  siller! 

Such  a .set  of  ugly  creatures  as  the 
chorus  women  I nc”«r  did  see'  I t-».  “ 
so  sorry  for  them,  reflecting  that  e.ach 
of^her  own;  that  p-mhap-- 
■somebody  loved  that  pig’;  thot  if  r h ■ 1 
had  any  tears  in  me  at  the  m'oment  'r 
should  have  cried  for  them  all  m.-W'-d 
there  like  herrings  in  a barrel,  into  o£o 
mass  of  sound!  T 


..T.yr®J®  ^'■®  reflections  on  wedlock 

Why  do  women  marry?’  God  knows' 
unless  it  be  that,  like  the  gr^-^ 
stein,  they  do  not  find  scope  enough  f.-.r 
their  genius  and  qualities  In  an 
liieJ'  ' 

It  Is  not  necessarx  to  Inquire  Into  .Ma 

Froude's  qualities,  failings,  wrong- 
doings as  an  editor.  Grant  that  he 
argued  rather  than  edited;  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  see  only  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  plain  from  these  new  leU  -r-, 
from  the  introduction  and  the  n'3c; ; 
themselves,  that  however  they  injure 
Froude  In  the  eyes  of  the  fair-minded, 
they  prove  beyond  a peradventure  th-it 
the  married  life  of  the  Carlyles  wus  pro- 
foundly unhappy,  for  the  man  and  the 
woman  were  inherently  irreconcllf-tl? 
characters  and  were  pathetically  mls- 
mated. 

Jane  was  a trying  person  from  her 
youth  up.  She  and  her  mother  could  not 
live  together  in  peace.  No  doubt  she  W£S 
often  misunderstood,  for  she  w.vc 
neurotic  as  any  heroine  of  an  ultr;- 
modern  French  novel. 

She  once  wrote  to  John  Carlyle:  “Voii 
put  so  little  emphasis  into  your  love 
making  that  it  won’t  surprise  mr  if  till?: 
one,  too,  get  out  of  patience  and  slip 
away  from  you.”  She  herself  missed  In 
her  own  life  this  emphatic  note,  i:  w'  = 
not  that  her  husband  treated  her  badl.’, 
or  neglected  her;  he  loved  her  in  bis  ov.’n 
manner;  but  as  a husband  he  forgi-?. 
did  not  know  how  to  be  a lov.’r. 

Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  Insists  tb.at 
Jane  “reared  in  a senool  in  which  ef- 
fusiveness is  not  approved,"  did  n':l  de- 
sire caresses  or  loving  words,  “.’h  - 
Scotch  are  a dour  race.”  But  Jane’s  !c-. 
ters,  even  when  they  are  most  bitter, 
reveal  a woman  as  well  os  a brlllli  r.f 
talker  and  an  occasional  shrew. 
might  have  been  happier  with  a duller 
man,  who  smoked  less,  was  not  vexed  by 
the  problems  of  life,  love,'  her  for  ' — 
face  and  figure  and  general  charm,  ani' 
stood  in  flattering  awe  of  her  nientsl 
nimbleness.  It  is  not  an  uncommru 
story. 

As  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  .'•aid:  “T'' 
English  have  the  tinest  women  in  I ' 
world,  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  v.  th 
them.”  Jane's  life  was  not  hard  ranre  v 
because  she  was  at  times  In  poor  ir  in 
moderate  circumstances,  because  public 
recognition  of  her  husband’s  gre.!-.  i 1- 
ents  was  .'i  plant  of  slow  growth.  r>.;-.  , 

she  was  so  often  sick  in  mind  c..;  well  . 
In  body. 

She  loved  her  Thomas,  .vhc  wac  p:  c , 
of  him;  but  he  did  not  maki  f - -.  , 

his  own.  And,  bored  beyond  .‘iMu-  ..  - . 
she  found  the  others  bores,  th>  - ■ r ^ 
prison  house  of  boredom,  ami  ..  . • 

to  interest  herself  In  petty  Lr.lnc  . :n  'h 
surest  way  of  kaop'i'g  * house  fr<  i , 
bugs,  in  the  best  treatme-nt  of  a icu- 

matlc  toe.  Her  aliments’  ---  i',  rral,_ 
she  encou  aged  tb.eni  by  l;  > c . 
which  Indu  ’ll  sUi;  ' ' >nr  d: ■. 


! ■written  'i>y  n wornan  in  sueh  a 

I w "°  construed  seriously: 

, cut  letters  of  the  time  when  she  was 
I normal  show  that  In  spite  of  her  brave 
' demeanor  she  was  not  satisfied 

wuh  a deep  and  an  abiding  satisfaction. 

'•  I.,  husband  written  that 

i thing  peopio  call  love— is  con- 

; nned  to  a very  few  years  of  man’s  life, 

I to.  in  fact,  a quite  insignificant  fraction 
) even  then  is  but  one  thing  to 

be  attended  to  among  many  infinitely 
more  important  things?” 

I But  to  a woman  of  her  temperament 
1 love  was  the  only  eternal  verity,  and  by 
* she  understood  something  more 

than  considerate,  respectful  treatment, 
discriminative  admiration,  or  letters  ad- 
dressed to  her  in  language  that  would 
extort  praise  from  the  most  genteel 
compiler  of  a work  on  etiquette. 

T-yirg  persons,  both.  Trying  in  the 
e:  :.  n wearisome  detail  of  correspon- 
dence. These  two  large  volumes  might 
well  have  been  compressed  into  one  of  i 
reasonc'.ble  eize,  for  page  after  page  is 
concerned  with  insignificant  affaire.  I 
Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us  that  they 
found  a great  number  of  earthen  vases 
in  Aristotle’s  house  after  the  death  of 
the  philosopher,  .and  Mr.  Marcel  Schwob 
finds  this  as  entertaining  a fact  for  a 
I curious  biographer  as  the  queetion  of 
what  Dr.  Johnson  finally  did  with  the 

Filcces  of  dried  orange  peel  he  carried 
n his  pockets.  John  Aubrey  tells  us 
that  Erasmus  ’’loved  not  fish  though 
born  in  a fish  town.” 

These  are  Insignificant  items,  hut  they 
enter  into  the  oomposltion  of  the  speak- 
ing likeness.  In  these  letters,  however, 
the  insignificant  does  not  contribute  to 
any  definite  or  memorable  portrayal.  In 
the  notes  as  well  as  in  the  introduction 
there  is  not  a little  that  is  superfluous, 
whether  it  be  in  denunciation  of  Froude 
or  in  the  screaming  eulogy  of  Carlyle. 

The  editor  explains  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  use 
of  “acquaintance”  for  ’’acquaintances” 
as  a Scotticism;  but  "acquaintance”  in 
this  sense  was  originally  a collective 
noun  used  both  as  plural  and  as  singu- 
lar, and  in  English  literature  “acquain- 
tance” as  a plural  is  not  uncommon;  it 
Ls  found  in  Chaucer,  Tindale’s  “Bible,” 
Cowley  and  Jane  Austen. 

The  volumes  are  an  excellent  example 
of  bookmaking:  there  are  illustrations, 
and  there  is  an  index,  which  might  be 
fuller. 


HE  announcement  of  the 
resignation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  K n e i s e 1 
Quartet  from  their  re- 
spective positions  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra was  a shock  to 
music  lovers  in  this  city  and  the  im- 
I mediate  neighborhood,  as  well  as  a sur- 
prise to  a’’  interested  in  music  througli- 
out  the  country.  This  resignation  was 
somethin^  more  than  a parochial  af- 
fair of  after-dinner  talk.  The  quartet 
has  been  so  closely  identified  with  the 
Symphony  orchestra  that  some  thought 
at  first  the  foundation  pillars  were 
shaken  if  not  fallen;  that  there  must  be 
some  perturbation  of  nature;  and  some, 
ever  ready  to  Indulge  in  gloomy 
thoughts,  saw  the  departure  of  glory, 
and  Symphony  Hall  no  longer  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Muse,  but  a ruin  wherein 
owls  dwelt  and  satyrs  danced  and  wild 
beasts  of  the  Back  Bay  cried  in  the 
presence  of  the  abandoned  and  wonder- 
ing statues. 

It  is  true  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
quartet,  with  the  resignation  of  that 
admirable  musician,  gifted  composer 
and  strong  influence.  Mr.  Charles  Martin 
Loeffler,  is  a serious  matter;  but  the 
Symphonj'  orchestra  will  still  flourish 
! and  be  an  ornament  of  the  city.  Mr. 

I Henry  L.  Higginson.  the  founder  and 
the  supporter  of  the  quartet  as  well  as 
the  orchestra,  gave  the  answer  to  any 
■doubters  In  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
quartet’s  letter  of  withdrawal; 

”Mr.  Kneisel  and  Mr.  Schroeder  were 
brought  from  Europe  both  to  take  the 
first  place  among  their  respective  in- 
struments and  also  to  play  in  the  quar- 
tet. which  from  the  outstart  I had  in- 
tended to  establish  here  as  .an  adjunct 
of  the  orchestra.  This  purpose  I carried 
out  and  bore  the  quartet  on  my  shoul- 
der.s  for  some  ycar.'=.  The  members  of 
the  Kneisel  Quartet  have  served  me  in 
every  capacity  long,  faithfully  and 
Intelligently  and  deserve  ver.v  well  of 
the  public.  Their  reason.s  for  leaving 
us  are  good  and  convincing,  and,  while 
these  gentlemen  are  a great  loss  t ) the 
oroh.’stra  and  to  me.  I see  that  they 
'•an  labor  more  freely  and  to  their  own 
greater  profit  and  renown  by  taking  this 
."top,  and  they  take  it  with  my  entire 
i onsent  and  good  will.  But  few  losses 
In  this  world  cannot  be  made  good,  and 
the  places  thus  vacant  will  be  filled  by 
artists  of  the  highest  class.  I wish  the 
members  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  all 
.succe.sr  In  their  new  efforts.” 

"The  places  thus  vacant  will  he  filled 
by  artists  of  the  highest  elas.s.”  This 
quiet  statement  Is  enough. 

Franz  Knelp,  I was  born  in  Roumania,, 
of  German  parentage.  In  18(w.  A pupil 
of  Gruen  and  Hellmesberger  of  V'ienna., 
he  became  eoncert  master  of  the  Hof-| 
burg  ’Theatre  orche.stra  in  that  city,: 
ard  he  was  soon  called  to  Berlin  to  be 
the  concert  master  of  Bllse’s  famous 
orchestra,  to  be  the  successor  of  such 
men  a-  Y“aye  and  f’esar  Thomson.  In 
’,*8.^  Mr.  Gerieke  invited  him  to  Bo.-iton.i 
to  succeed  Mr.  Beniiard  Listemann.l 
There  was  an  indignant  outcr.v  at  the 
time,  from  musicians,  lovers  of  music, i 
and  the  press.  A critic  voiced  the  pop- 
ula,  ff  cling  when  he  w.-.ite;  ‘To  diop' 
Mr.  Listemann  from  the  position  of  con- 
ee; ; master  seems  almost  ,'s  terrific  as 
it  would  be  to  discharge  Mr.  Eerrahn 
from  the  directorship  of  the  Handel  and 
Ha''dn,”  .Some  !■  -isted  thal  the  Im- 
norta*;  on  of  .Mr.  Kneisel  and  other' 


I foreign  vioHnist.s  was  an  insult  to 
America,  as  well  as  to  Boston,  for  the 
I first  duty  of  an  established  orchestra 
was  to  encourage  American  composers, 
and  to  benefit  local  musicians.  Mr 
Knei.sel  began  his  public  liuties  as  con-^ 
cert  master  in  this  oily  Oct.  17.  1885,  and 
on  Oct.  .?].  of  the  same  year,  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  Boston  as  a 
soloist  by  playing  Beethoven’s  concerto 
He  did  not  at  first  escape  criticism' 
“He  showed  only  a moderate  force;  his 
manner  had  none  of  Mr.  Li.stemann’s 
life  and  nervous  energy”;  “a  quiet,  sim- 
ple plaver”:  there  were  even  severe  at- 
tacks: but  Mr.  Kneisel  can  now  w'ell  af- 
ford to  read  with  a smile  the  criticism 
published  in  1885.  His  high  rank  as 
concert  master  and  a.s  solo  player  was 
long  ago  assured,  and  long  ago  ho  was 
far  above  the  voices  of  envy,  malice. 
Ignorance,  for  he  i.s  pre-eminently  an 
artist  violinist.  He  is  not  that  co'met- 
like  being,  the  dazzling,  phenomenal 
virtuoso.  lie  is  a star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, that  shines  with  steady,  re- 
assuring, eheerinv  brillianee:  that  "shbies 
serenely,  w'hile  all  manner  of  falling 
stars,  meteors  and  other  celestial  phe" 
nomena  excite  wonder  for  a moment 
and  are  then  lost  in  outer  darkne.ss 
Concert  master,  sol.oist.  quartet  leader] 
he  is  the  artist  musician,  a strong 
maker  for  musical  righteousness. 

Mr.  Higginson  may  well  sav.  without 
boasting,  that  he  established  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  and  bore  it  on  his  shoulders  I 
for  some  years.  There  ha.s  been  cham-  • 
ber  music  in  this  cit>*  ever  since  tlie 
concerts  given  hv  the  Harvard  Musicai  ' 
Chickering’s  warerpoms, 
1844-18o0.  with  Herwig  at  fir.st  as  leader. 
’Fhe  hearers  were  never  over  :>00  iii 
number,  and  as  a rule  thev  were  Ie.«s 
than  100.  The  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club 
made  long  and  brave  attempts  to  pop- 
ularize rhamber  music.  But  when  tli'> 
Kneisel  Quartet  gave  its  first  concert  in 
the  old  (’bickering  Hail,  Dec.  28  1885 

The  Herald  stated  the  truth  when  it 
said  in  its  review:  "It  is  iinfortunatcl v 
a fact  that,  the  local  musical  public 
takes  hut  a limited  intere.st  in  pro- 
grammes of  the  class  presented  last 
evening.'’  And  what  was  the  pro- 
gramme? Voikmann’s  quartet  in  G 
minor,  on.  14:  tlie  Canznnetta  from  Men- 
delssohn’s quartet  in  E flat  major'  the 
Memiettn  from  Mozart’s  quartet  in  C 
minor:  and  Beethoven’s  quintet  in  C 
major.  «p.  29.  The  quartet  was  then 
made  ur>  of  Messr.s.  Kneisel.  FindJer 
Svecenski.  Gle.se;  and  Mr]  Kuntz 
played  the  second  viola  at  the  first 
concert.  There  were  four  concerts  tlie 
first  season,  and  they  began  at  7'45  Mr 
Roth  succeeded  Mr.  Fiedler  in  Novem- 
ber, 1887:  Mr.  Roth  was  succeeded  hv 
Mr.  Oiidricek  in  October  in  1899  and  he 
in  turn  gave  way  to  Mr.  The.ndorowicz 
in  October.  1902.  Mr.  Giese  wa.s  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Hekking  in  October  ixsn 
who  in  turn  was  followed  hy'  M"’ 
Schroeder  in  October.  1891.  Mr  Gie.se  is 
dead:  Mr.  Hekking  now  lives  in  Berlin- 
Messrs.  Fiedler.  Ondricek  and  Roth  are 
still  members  of  the  Symphony  or- 

Cll  GS  tTA* 

The  Kneisel  concerts  were  for  .several 
sea.sons  in  this  city  supported  by  Mr. 
Higgin.son,  and  for  some  time  in  New 
xork  the  audiences  were  .small  and  by 
no  means  fashionable.  But  Mr.  Higgin- 
son did  not  lo.se  confidence  or  courage, 
and  the  artistry  of  the  quartet  itself 
in  time  was  recognized  and  rew'arded. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  know  that  the  quar- 
tet is  duly  appreciative  of  Mr.  Higgin- 
I son  s support:  and  gave  full  expression 
1 of  this  appreciation  in  the  letter  of  res- 
ignation.^ 

• Influence  of  the  Kneisel  quartet 

. ,.°^ton  has  been  great,  and  it  will  be 
abiding.  Not  only  have  finished  per- 
formances of  the  classics  been  given, 
but  Mr.  Kneisel.  a man  of  most  catho- 
lic taste,  has  introduced  at  these  con- 
certs works  by  Arensky,  Borodin, 
Chausson,  Debussy,  Dohnanyi,  Duver- 
noy,  Cesar  Franck.  D’lndy,  Lalo.  Loef- 
fier,  Novacek.  Binding,  Richard  Strauss, 
Tschaikowsky,  as  well  as  works  by 
Brahms,  Dvorak  and  others.  He  has 
given  reasonable  attention  to  American 
composers.  Distinguished  pianists,  as 
well  as  a few  singers  of  worth,  have 
assisted  him. 


The  members  of  the  quartet  will  make 
Boston  their  dwelling  place,  and  they 
will  give  concerts  here.  Their  reasons 
,or  leaving  the  orchestra  are  sound; 
they  hardly  admit  of  dispute.  Mr. 
Schroeder,  a most  distinguished  ’cellist 
in  solo,  orchestra  and  chamber  music, 
has  served  as  an  orchestral  player  here 
and  abroad  for  more  than  30  years.  Mr. 
Kneisel  has  done  like  service  for  20 
years.  The  Symphony  orchestra  gives 
in  all  about  IIXI  concerts  a season:  then 
there  are  the  many  and  necessary  re- 
hearsals. Tlie  members  of  the  quartet 
have  .served  faithfully  the  orchestra; 
but  such  service  obliges  them  to  refuse 
many  engagements  throughout  the 
country  as  quartet  players,  and  they 
cannot  always  bring  to  quartet  per- 
formances the  freshness  and  enthusia;<m 
which  they  would  display  were  they 
masters  of  their  time.  Th'-v  are  nat- 
urally eager  to  display  the  perfection  of 
their  art  in  foreign  cities.  Thus  tlioy 
purpose  next  spring  to  give  concerts  in 
London,  where  Ihey  have  already 
played;  in  Paris  w'lth  Mr.  Harold  Bauer, 
in  Rome  with  the  possible  assistance  of 
Sgambati.  who  has  dedicated  to  them 
his  second  quartet;  in  Bonn,  and  in 
other  German  cities.  They  can  at  last 
accept  many  engagements  in  this  conn- 
trv  whieh  tlicy  have  hitherto  been 
ol/Tiged  to  refuse,  'rhey  feel  that  now 
is  the  time  to  make  the  long-contem- 
plated move,  before  their  nerves  and 
their  spirits  are  deadened  by  routine. 

The  report  published  in  a journal  of 
New  York  and.  we  regret  to  say,  also 
in  Boston,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Kneisel 
withdraws  becau.se  he  had  hoped  to  be 
leader  of  the  Symphony  orchestra  is 
wantonly  mischievous,  and  .so  absurdly 
false  that  it  does  not  call  for  discussion. 


sehaft  in  j« TanKrdrt-<>n-eie- jaam.  and 
brilliant  occasional  performances  of 
chamber  music  in  Paris  and  Brussels, 
there  Is  no  other  established  quartet  to 
compare  with  the  Kneisel,  .save,  the  Bo- 
hemian above  mentioned.  And  as  the 
Kneisels  say  in  their  letter:  ’’Organiza- 
j tions  of  this  kind  that  have  achieved 
I lame  (such  as  the  Florentine,  the  Heck- 

j mann.  the  Joachim,  and  among  the 
; younger  class  the  Bohemian,  and  other 
quartets)  do  not  belong  to  orchestras,  or 
i have  given  up  their  positions  in  orches- 
tras in  the  early  part  of  their  career.” 
The  long  familiar  faces  will  be  missed 
^ at  first  b.v  the  Symphony  audience,  nor 
will  it  be  an  easy  task  to  replace  such 
men  as  Messrs.  Kneisel.  Loeffier  and 
Schroeder.  But  Messrs.  Higginson  and 
Gerieke  will  spare  no  pains  to  preserve 
the  high  standard  and  the  dignified 
traditions  of  this  unequalled  organiza- 
tion. • In  an  orchestra,  as  in  daily  life, 
men  depart  and  are  mourned;  their  suc- 
cessors in  turn  carry  on  the  work,  main- 
tain the  glory  and  are  themselves 
praised  and  honored. 


' f ^ ^ ^}n, 


the  sIKBWWBBF'Man,”  ajfd  “did  it  wen 
— almrist  too  well” — Maltel  tf  ivutu- 

tion  as  -4  “ta.-tl'.’  impres-sed  deciA’  n 
young  man  from  Kvjkuk  w.uo  wore  a 
secret  society  pin  in  his  cravat. 

There  was  mueh  soeial  life  at  Cla.'k- 
son.  Rarldan  and  one  of  his  friends 
used  to  appear  at  ta'ule  in  dinner  coats; 
Wheaton  soon  followed  their  example; 
and,  aiway.s  a methodical  man.  he  com- 
mitted to  heart  the  . hapter  or  “Dlnlr.g 
Out”  in  a book  on  etiquette  ' efore  he 
went  to  Evelyn’s  parly.  There  were 
three  classes  of  society  in  Glarkson — 
those  in  which  no  servants  were  ke;>t, 
those  in  which  two  were  kept,  and  those 
in  which  the  maids  wore  caps.  The 
Knights  of  Midas  ball  was  a brilliant  af- 
fair. The  master  of  the  largest  abat- 
toir wore  a diamond  pig.  ’’rampant  oji 
a field  of  drsss  shirt.”  The  laundry 
man  wa.s  grave  and  handsome,  with  th'e 
air  of  an  eminent  iuri.st.  .Mr.  Wheaton 
was  the  King  in  the  grand  procession, 

Evelyn  was  Queen;  she  carried  her 
head  high,  and  her  white  gown  so  inten- 
sified her  fairness  that  ’’something 
ca  light”  in  Raridan’s  throat  as  he 
looked  at  her. 


SHE  WORE  RED  SHIRT  WAIST. 


Heroine  of  “The  Main  Chance’ 
Worth  Heading  About. 


Evelyn's  Conspicnons  Garment 
Cansed  Onslangrht  by  Steer  on 
the  Golf  Links— Hero,  a Harvard 
Graduate,  Rescued  fhe  Maiden- 
Society  as  Graded  in  Clarkson. 

Mr,  Meredith  Nicholson,  the  author  of 
“The  Main  Chance”  (a  novel  published 
by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indian- 
apolis), has  courage.  His  heroine  wore  j 
a red  shirt  waist  on  the  golf  links.  A 
steer  broke  away  from  a drove  of  cat-  1 
tie,  ran  over  the  links  and  chased  Eve- 
lyn, who  headed  for  a bunker.  The 
drover  made  a mess  of  casting  the  I 
lariat  and  was  unseated,  but  John  Sax- 
ton, a Bostonian  and  Harvard  graduate, 
who  had  lost  money  on  a ranch,  picked  I 
up  the  lariat,  threw  it  “with  mathe-  ^ 
matical  nicety,’’  and  said  calmly  to  the 
drover:  “Here’s  your  cow.”  Evelyn 

shook  her  skirt  free  of  sand  and  re- 
marked: “I  need  hardly  say  that  I’m 

greatly  obliged  to  you."  Mr.  Saxton 
offered  her  witch  hazel,  arnica  and 
brandy,  but  Evelyn  was  not  hurt;  and 
her  only  fear  was  that  she  looked 
ridiculous  when  she  was  running. 

This  incident  was  only  one  of  many  in 
the  life  of  Mr.  Saxton,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Clarkson,  a western  town,  by 
the  Neponset  Trust  Company  of  Boston 
“to  represent  the  interests  of  a group 
of  clients  who  had  made  rash  invest- 
ments in  several  of  the  trans-Missouri 
states.”  Again  an  old,  old  story.  Clark- 
son was  a hustling  town,  with  modern  i 
improvements,  among  them  a club  with  i 
a bad  table  d'hote  luncheon.  Saxton  | 
was  introduced  at  the  club  hy  Mr. 
Porter  a self-made  man  and  father  of  the  ! 
red  shirt  waisted  Evelyn.  “Porter  of- 
fered Saxton  the  wine  card,  which  the 
young  man  declined  with  instinctive 
knowledge  that  he  was  expected  to  do 
so.”  Yet  Mr,  Porter  was  a good  fellow  , 
in  his  way  and  all  readers  will  rejoice  I 
when  they  learn  how  he  got  the  better 
of  Timothy  'Margrave,  an  equally 
amiable  and  unscrupulous  representa- 
tive business  man  of  Clarkson. 

Clarkson  was  full  of  entertaining  men 
and  women.  There  was  James  Wheaton, 
a bank  officer,  who  was  formal  and 
handsome.  He  wished  to  marry  Eve- 
lyn. and  he  did  many  things  to  show 
himself  worthy  of  her— he  even  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  going  to  the  Epis- 
copal church  Sunday  mornings.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  being  sternly  honest, 
and  he  was  one  of  those  uncomfortable 

persons  who  never  made  a mistake.  A 
model  office  boy.  he  had  risen  to  be  a 
model  cashier,  and  he  had  never  dis- 
plaved  an  emotion  until  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Evelyn.  But  he  had  a 
wicked  lirotlier,  Bill,  who,  when  they 
were  lads,  had  led  him  into  a robbery 
and  then  served  time  in  order  that  little 
James  might  go  free.  Bill  had  an  un- 
pleasant trick  of  appearing  in  ’Clarkson 
as  Snyder,  a tramp,  and  when  James 
finally  refused  to  give  him  more  than 
a hundred  dollars  or  so  and  a railwa.v 
ticket,  he  gayly  kidnapped  Porter’s  son. 
and  killed  the  brilliant  and  epigram- 
matic Warrick  Raridan.  one  of  the  res- 
cuing party,  whereupon  James  took  the 
train  for  San  Francisco  and  in  a re- 
gretful letter  to  Saxton  announced  his 
intention  of  going  to  South  America. 
Then  there  was  a good  Episcopal  bishop 
of  herculean  frame  and  boundless  char- 
itj'  as  well  as  an  army  officer  with  his 
still  hantlsome  and  talkative  wife. 


No  wonder  that  Messrs.  Saxton,  Rari- 
dan, Wheaton  et  al.  loved  Evelyn  madly 
She  had  mastered  the  art  of  dressing 
a salad,  and  the  author  insists  on  this 
point.  “The  highest  note  of  civilization 
is  struck  when  a salad  Is  dressed  by  a 
master  of  the  chemistry  of  gastrono- 
m>.  M hen  Evelyn  mixed  the  dressing 
her  hand  did  not  tremble,  her  eye  did 
not  deceive  her.  “There  were  no  false 
starts,  no  ’ohs’  of  regret  and  appeal 
no  questions  of  quantity."  Her  art 
realized  the  dreams  of  alchemy.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  “best  people”  of  Clark- 
son had  given  up  the  practice  of  eating 
sugar  and  vinegar  with  their  lettuce. 

, Mr.  Saxton  straightened  the  tangled 
interests  of  his  eastern  clients,  saved 
Mr.  Porter  s money  invested  in  the 
Clarkson  Traction  Company,  helned 
materially  In  the  rescue  of  the  kid- 
napped boy,  and  at  last  there  was  nnth- 
ing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  propose 
^ proposed  to  her  at 

Orchard  Lane  on  the  North  Shore  .and 
ty  so  doing  lost  his  train  to  Boston.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  she  helped  him 
materially  in  his  proposal 


yyl 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


Fantastical  Tale  by  Anther  of  ! 
“Eben  Holden.”  i 


The  only  serlou.s  rival  in  Europe  will 
be  the  famous  Bohemian  quartet,  which 
has  thought  more  than  once  of  visiting 
this  roiintry.  The  glory  of  Joaclilm’s 
quartet  departed  long  ago,  and.  while 
there  are  re.spectable  quarlet.s  in  Ger- 
many. as  that  of  the  Museums.gesell- 


Nor  was  Mi.ss  Morris  to  be  despised, 
who  had  been  niaue  a doctor  of  philos- 
ophy by  the  Unlver.c-ity  of  North  Da- 
kota. She  preferred  a home  institution 
to  Heidelber.g,  for,  a.s  she  well  i?aid:  “The 
choru.s'es  o.f  Euripide.s  might  ring  as  grand- 
ly on  our  western  plalne  as  in  Athens 
it.self.’’  Miss  Morris  was  cocksure  of 
western  literary  supremacy;  “The  most 
vital  books  we  are  now'  producing  are 
written  west  of  (he  .Mleghanies!"  She 
punctuated  her  talk  “so  tliat  her  com- 
mas cut  Into  the  air.”  Nor  shouiti  Ma- 
bel Margrave  be  passed  by  in  silence: 
Mabel  w'ho  carried  in  a silver  heart  the 
photograph  of  a popular  actor;  Mabel 
who  sang  "Don’t  Throw  Snowballs  at 


Irving  Bacheller’a  “Darrell  of  fhe 
Blessed  Isles”  Has  Mach  ftnaint 
Hnmor — Harold  MacGrath’s  “The 
Grey  Cloak”  Is  Fall  of  Plot  and 
Flgrhting  and  Lore. 

Mr.  Irving  Bacheller  in  the  preface  to 
his  latest  novel  "Darrel  of  the  Blessed 
Isles”  (Lothrop  Publishing  Company, 
Boston),  says  that  he  has  tried  “to  give 
some  history  of  that  uphill  road, 
traversing  the  rough  back  country, 
through  which  men  of  power  came  once 
into  the  main  highways,  dusty,  timid, 
footsore,  and  curiously  old-fashioned. 
Now  is  the  up-grade  eased  by  scholar- 
ships; young  men  labor  with  the-  foot- 
ball instead  of  the  bucksaw,  and  wear 
high  collars  and  travel  on  a Pullman 
car  and  dally  with  slang  and  cigarettes 
In  the  smoking  room.  • • * In  Darrel 
it  is  sought  to  portray  a force  held  in 
fetters  and  covered  with  obscurity,  yet 
strong  to  make  its  w'ay  and  widely  felt. 
His  troubles  granted,  one  may  easily 
concede  his  character,  and  his  troubles 
are,  mainly,  no  fanciful  invention.” 

This  is  a fantastical  tale,  in  spite  of 
the  author’s  hint  that  Darrel,  the  clock 
tinker,  was  drawn  from  life,  and  in 
spite  of  the  momentary  appearance  of 
Edwin  Forrest,  with  a small  dark  im- 
perial and  “the  voice  of  an  angel.” 
President  Garfield  is  also  introduced  as 
”a  great,  awkward  country  boy,  slouch- 
ing along  the  road  on  his  way  to  Cleve- 
land • • • his  trousers  of  satinet  fell 
loosely  far  enough  to  break  joints  with 
each  bootleg:  the  dusty  cowhide  gave 
his  feet  a lonely  and  arid  look.”  He 
told  Trove,  the  young  hero,  that  he  was 
going  to  be  a sailor;  that  he  had  read 
“Robinson  Crusoe’’  and  Grlmshaw’s 
“Napoleon”  and  “The  Pirate’s  Book” 
and  the  Bible,  and  that  he  once  thought 
of  trying  to  go  to  Congress;  when  Trove 
said  he  should  like  to  be  an  author  the 
lad,  Garfield,  asked  him  if  he  knew  how 
to  chop,  hoe,  swing  a scythe,  so  as  to 
be  sure  of  a living:  he  saw  an  author 
once  who  “wrote  dime  novels  an’  drank 
whiskey  an’  wore  a bearskin  vest.” 
There  are  realistic  pages,  yet  the  story  ■ 
is  inherently  fantastical,  from  the  en-  ; 
trance  of  Trove  as  a 4-year-oId  boy  i 
strapped  under  a wolfskin  and  brought  I 
on  a red  sleigh  drawn  by  a dog  to 
Allen’s  farmhouse. 

Trove,  the  boy  who  was  snatched 
from  a Syrian  nurse  in  a New  England 
coast  town;  Darrel,  the  disguised  father, 
who  stole  $100,000  to  pay  the  ransom, 
repented  bitterly,  made  whole  the 
■wronged,  and  wandered  about,  now  play- 
ing Santa  Claus,  now  tinkering  clocks, 
and  now  dispensing  with  an  Irish  ac- 
cent maxims  and  fables— surely  these 
and  other  characters,  with  their  hif.a- 
lutln  and  sentimental  dialogues,  stroll 
and  prattle  as  in  fairyland.  Nor  can 
Trove,  as  school  teacher,  through  his 
strength  triumphant  over  bullies,  as  the 
naive  w’ooer  of  Polly,  as  the  one  ac- 
cused of  robbery  and  murder;  lur  can 
Darrel,  with  hie  sacrifice  of  self,  per- 
suade the  reader  of  the  exact  daily  life 
led  when  the  republic  was  younger._ 

Darrel  was  a g.arrulous  person.  When 


Me 


de  dfl 


on 


xar«»  he 

ye  ever  a d 

a mst?  Well,  eor,  t ir^.  — — 

me  consider— haa«'  ye  ewer  seen  a ci>ca 
nut  on  a pi 'm  tree?  Well,  sor,  that  1; 
TnoM  like  me."  The  bystamlora  lau^;h 


inurv  uivt*  im.-.  i *»«  

ed.  for  "his  words  came  rnololy  on  a 
quick  undercurrent  of  J?ood  naturt\" 
V He  began  to  talk  on  page  22,  and  ho 


ata  ii«fguu  lu  uiiiv 

talked  In  like  faehlon,  with  oecaelonal 
moments  for  rest  and  recreation,  until 
page  400,  when  ho  admitted  to  Trove 
' that  he  was  his  father.  Ho  was  hap- 
piest when  living  In  the  hU  ^^^^ed  Isles— 
the  Works  of  Shakespeare.  .Milton  and 
o^er  approved  authors.  In  his  Shake- 
speare, which,  of  course,  was  ‘Tagged 
from  long  use,"  he  had  written  his  codo 
of  private  law:  "Walk  at  least  four 

miles  a day:  ^at  no  pork  and  bo  at 
peace  with  thy  liver;  beware  of  ardent 
spirits;  play  at  no  game  of  chance; 
measure  thy  words  and  cure  a habit  ^>f 
exaggiTatlon."  There  were  other  rules. 
"There  is  the  law  that  Is  forme  alone." 
said  Darrel,  "others  may  eat  pork  or 
taste  the  red  cup— not  I." 

This  matter  of  pork  might  well  have 
suggested  to  Mr.  Bacheller  the  neces- 
slH*  of  a foot-note;  for  the  ancient  phy- 
sicians thought  highly  of  the  meat. 
Hippocrates,  Galen.  Celsus.  Simeon  both 
•©poke  of  It  as  being  most  wholesome 
and  nutritious;  Galen  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  athletes,  "If  for  one  day 
presented  with  the  same  bulk  of  any 
other  article  of  food,  Immediately  ex- 
perienced a diminution  of  strength  *, 
and.  If  the  change  of  diet  was  persisted 
In  for  several  successive  daj-^,  they  fell 
off  in  fleeh,  Cicero  and  Porphyry  quoted 
the  saying  of  Chrysippus,  that  a soul 
was  given  to  sw'lne  "as  a sort  of  ^ait  to 
preserve  their  flesh  from  putrefaction 
•for  the  use  of  man.”  Pork  was  thought 
h'y  eaters  of  wide  experience  to  resem- 
ble most  closely  human  flesh.  Cato,  the 
Censor,  gave  minute  directions  for  the 
preparation  of  ham.  On  the  other  hand, 
Robert  Burton  thought  pork  a melan- 
choly meat,  “altogether  unfit  for  such  as 
live  at  ease,  are  anyways  unsound  of 
body  or  mind;  too  moist,  full  of  humors; 
nought  for  queasy  stomachs.” 

The  hard  lines  of  the  country  life  of 
those  early  years  are  softened  as  In  a 
sentimental  haze,  and  In  this  haze  walk 
grotesque  figures,  as  Tunk,  the  liar  of 
rare  imagination,  perhaps  the  best  de- 
fined of  all  the  characters.  The  tinker. 
Darrel  Is  a glorified  village  oracle  of 
the  store.  His  sin  and  repentance  and 
good  deeds  and  eagerness  to  save  his 
son  from  prison  do  not  move  the  hearer 
at  the  time  or  linger  in  the  memory. 
Some  of  Darrel’s  chatter,  the  belated 
1oys  of  Pietitia  and  S’mantha  Tower, 
Tunk’s  description  of  his  racehorse— 
these  furnish  amusement;  and  Trove 
himself  Is  radiant  with  the  glow  of 
youth.  There  are  some  agreeable  de- 
scriptions of  nature,  and  there  are  pas- 
sages of  sentiment  which  suggest  moods 
and  lead  to  reflection.  The  author  of 
“Eben  Holden”  has  again  written  a 
book  that  will  give  pleasure  to  many- 

There  Is  more  than  one  incredible  In- 
cident In  Mr.  Harold  MacGrath's  novel. 
"The  Grey  Cloak”  (The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  Indianapolis).  The  hero,  the 
Chevalier  du  Cevennes— Mr.  MacGrath’s 
coinage  of  French  names  is  not  always 
fortunate— is  represented  as  taking  a 
warm  hath  in  one  of  his  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  of  an  inn  situated  in  the  rue 
)Guenegaud.  Paris.  It  was  the  time  of 
the  supremacy  of  Mazarln.  The  cheva- 
lier’s rooms  were  elegant,  but  simple; 
"for  true  elegance,”  says  Mr.  MacGrath, 
“’Is  always  closely  allied  to  simplicity.’' 

( inere  were  Persian  rugs,  Moorish  tapes-  I 
' tne^  ancient  and  modern  armor,  Greek  J 
marbles,  Italian  vases,  spirited  paint-  i 
ings,  and  the  chevalier  splashed  about 
and  laughed  with  the  Joyous  heart  of  a i 
I poy,  while  "with  the  mild  steam  rose  | 

I the  vague  perfume  of  violets.”  Some 
prefer  benjoln,  but  why  quarrel  over 
I matters  of  individual  taste?  The  che- 
valier had  ridden  from  Paris  to  Rome 
and  back  again  without  change  of  horse 
clothes,  and  he  no  doubt  needed  a 
“m,"'  or  without  violet  perfume. 

The  chevalier  took  this  famous  bath 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
and  as  Henri  de  Guenegaud  did  not  buy 
land  on  which  he  built  the  mansion 
that  bears  his  name  and  gave  the  name 
to  the  street  until  after  Conde  joined 
the  Spaniards  against  the  French  King, 
the  chevalier  either  did  not  live  In  the 
said  street  or  was  a house  warmer  at  a 
reduced  rent.  And  were  lodging  houses 
provided  with  baths,  hot  or  cold,  at 
that  time?  There.had  been  public  baths 
at  Paris  in  previods  centuries,  hub  bath- 
ing had  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  17th 
century.  We  are  told  in  the  "Memoirs 
of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarln”  that  when 
that  noble  dame  had  retired  to  the 
House  of  the  Vlsitandines  it  occurred 
,to  her  one  day  to  take  a footbath.  The 
house  was  thrown  into  confusion,  but 
the  duchess  persisted,  and  water  was 


nnally  put  Into  a huge  chest  In  the  dor- 
•nltory.  Neither  cavaliers  nor  ladles 
were  over  fastidious  in  the  care  of  the 
body.  Did  not  Queen  Marguerite,  in  her 
dialogue  between  an  accomplished  wom- 
an of  the  court  and  an  amorous  Gascon, 
woman  as  saying:  “See 
these  beautiful  hands.  I have  not  washed 
them  for  a week;  yet  I’ll  wager  they 
cleaner  than  yours.”  ' 

chevalier,  who 
fenced  and  made  love  and 
admirably  was  a favor- 
°f  and  low  degree, 
deadly  enemies  who  fol- 
Paris  to  Rochelle  and 
then  to  Quebec.  In  nearly  every  chao- 
the  ^rapier, 
healthy  person  to  put 
down  the  book  after  he  has  read  the 
nrst  few  pages.  He  must  discover  the 
^*'®  masked  man  In  a handsome 
gray  cloak,  who  quoted  ^akespeare’s 
Mercutfo  about  1650.  climbed  a rope 
ladder’  broke  Into  De  Brlssac's  hotel, 
stole  papers  containing  varied  informa- 

“-®  death. 

Pinked  the  enterprising  master  of  the 
house,  broke  heads  and  smashed  faces 
m his  escape  down  the  grand  staircase, 
rushed  to  a low  tavern,  with  a 
bltwdy  rapl®r  In  one  hand  and  his  mask 
h®ld  by  the  other,  and  leaped  "like  a 
huge  bird  and  vanished  through  a win- 
dow, "carrying  the  sash  with  film  ’’  “A 


imll  caught  the  KriUMbuk,  i.i.i  u flut-  I 
' famed  buck  te  tlio  fllbk”  Who  owned  I 
thf»  ctniik?  What  hrc.nme  of  (lift  Nt«h-n  I 
papers?  What  Were  the  seiirpla'’  Wa  i 
or  WHS  not  the  Fh.  v.iller  the  It  gill 
mate  son  of  Iho  Marqub;  de  Perliin'',  the 
lro.i-h<Tirtod  ohl  riiki>  and  free  thinker, 
the  hero  of  a hundred  duels,  who  at  In.it 
Insisted  on  dying  us  ho  had  lived.  In  the 
dark?  Who  was  Iho  masketl  lotly? 
Why  did  Brother  Jacques,  tho  Jesuit, 
look  so  strangely  at  the  Chevalier?  Mr. 
McGrath  flnally  niiswers  all  these  oues- 
tlons. 

It  Isa  nishlngj  tumultuous  story.  Ah, 
tho  Immortal  m.ssadol  the  pointo  re- 
verso!  the  hal!  Steel  alithcra  and  grlmlH; 
there  I«  Constant  cutting  of  button- 
holes In  flesh;  there  1s  blood  lettina  that 
would  have  delighted  any  orthodox 
physlcan  of  tho  old  school.  The  render 
has  hardly  time  to  breathe  until  the 
eharncters  are  all  suddenly  In  Canada, 
where,  naturally,  things  go  at  a slow- 
er pace.  "The  scene  Is  now  a stone 
cutter’s  yard  In  Detroit— and  the  villain 
still  pursues  her.”  This  old  negro  min- 
strel gag  might  serve  Mr.  McGrath  ns 
motto  for  the  second  part  of  his  novel. 
“A  slower  pace”  Is  here  a comparative 
phrase  for  even  In  Canada  there  was 
duel  after  duel.  The  Chevalier  fought 
four  men  at  a time  and  Dumas’  hero  In 
"Da  Dame  do  Monsereau’’  was  hut  a 
bungling  amateur  by  the  sldo  of  Du 
Cevennes.  Bro.  Jacques  told  the  story 
of  Hiawatha  just  before  the  noble 
dames  were  abducted  by  Indians;  there 
were  deathbed  confessions,  heroic  self- 
sacrifices,  and  at  last  the  Chevalier  took 
from  Diana’s  “glowing  lips  that  fairest 
and  most  perfect  flower  which  grows  In 
the  igarden  of  love:  the  first  kiss.”  To 
tell  the  plot  in  a folumn  would  be  Im- 
possible; the  story  Is  all  plot.  An  ex- 
citing novel  of  good  fighting;  and  why 
should  one  protest  against  this  or  that 
statement  on  the  ground  of  accuracy 
especially  w'hen  the  author  frankly  ad- 
mits that  "he  has  taken  a few  liberties 
with  the  lives  of  various  historical  per- 
sonages”? The  novel  Is  dedicated  to 
the  author’s  cousin:  "Whose  beauty  I 
admire,  and  whose  heart  and  mind  1 
love.”  The  bill  of  fare  at  the  chief  inn 
at  Rochelle  should  be  committed  to 
memory  by  gourmets  and  gourmands; 
it  Included  eels  reared  in  soft  water 
and  fed  on  chickens’  entrails  and  served 
with  anchovy  paste  and  garlic,  as  well 
as  "boars  boned  and  served  whole  and 
stuffed  with  oysters.” 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


Final  Collection  of  Tales  by 
Bret  Harte. 


Much  to  Delight  the  Render  In 
“Trent’s  Trust  and  Otlier  Stories’’ 
— -\Ifred  Hodder's  Sketch  ot  the 
Career  of  WTillam  T.  Jerome- 
Other  Recent  Productions. 

Trent  s Trust  and  Other  Stories” 
(Houghton.  Mifflin  & Co.,  Boston)  is 
the  final  collection  of  tales  by  Bret 
Harte.  The  story  that  gives  the  name 
I to  the  volume  Is  the  longest  and  the 
j least  characteristic.  The  plot  is  one  of 
conventional  melodrama;  the  dialogue 
of  men  and  women  In  society  Is  often 
stilted  indeed,  there  are  instances 
' where  the  conversation  reminds  one  of 
Fenimore  Cooper’s  wooden  dialogue  as 
burlesqued  by  Bret  Harte;  and  there  is 
little  or  nothing  of  the  humor  peculiar 
to  the  author.  The  only  passage  of  de- 
scriptive ppwer  is  the  Impressionistic 
sketch  of  English  country  seen  from  a 
railway  train  in  the  early  morning. 

The  other  stories  are  excellent,  for 
they  are  concerned  with  the  good  and 
naughty  deeds  of  the  Californians  seen 
or  invented  by  the  author.  Colonel  Star- 
bottle  is  again  gallant,  oratorical,  as 
Wax  In  the  hands  6f  a woman,  cool  and 
dangerous  m the  duel.  “In  the  words  of 
a trlend  and  admirer,  ‘he  was  kam  only 
P®?®?-’  ” His  ward  Is  another 
01  Harte  s delightfully  impossible  chil- 
dren sml  the  — ' “ 
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lift'  Ihc  111' I m ill,  who  hi-hi  i- it 
Unit  nii  :i  ilv  hand  of  hi  i ■■  ■ 

IliiU  pile  or  kirn  . qti,  < i.  nn.l 
looked  around  the  tiihle,  n.«  hi  "li  d iii 
the  pile,  till  re  wiiii  a ;inlle  ol 
sell  rlglUeouineH  on  hi  ; f,i -.i 
worth  (louhlc  Ihe  money." 

"Broiiiei 's  old  nioUier"  fa  an  iniii.- 
Ingly  Kioteiquo  funey,  anil  Uie  Idia  P 
expanded  In  the  author'-  ■ ami 

fliiert  niaiiiior.  The  imp  tin  ' had 

longed  for  doughniili  inudo  by  - r... 
tiodv’s  mother  vIhIIi  d I’f  Ip  T':  fan  ..irl- d 
and  Invented  parent.  The  dougliiiuu 
were  hrouglit  oiil, 

"I  am  toUl,"  said  the  (letltl.iu«  motln  r, 
"that  lightness  Is  (on.sldered  ih  dralde 
by  .some  -perhu|ir.  you  gentlemen  may 
Had  them  heavy."  There  Is  too  hind 
said  the  diplomatic  Joe  clleerfully . a: 
he  began  to  nibble  his,  ddew.i;-  . like  a 
squirrel,  light  and  heavy  . omi>  like: 
’em  one  way.  and  some  another.” 

Tho  other  tale.'i  are  of  the  genre  that 
made  Bret  Harte  famous  In  two  con- 
tinents. And  they  are  the  Inst  of  this 
strangel"  gifted  master  of  the  short 
story.  Fortunately,  there  are  41  other 
volumes;  In  the  huge  gathering  there 
are  many  which  entertain  for  the  mo- 
ment; and  there  are  some  which  hlil 
fair  to  mock  the  tooili  of  time.  For 
some  years  an  exile  by  choice,  Harte 
remained  In  his  art  an  American  of 
Americans,  who  had  caught  tlio  secret 
of  French  reserve,  suggestion,  and 
finesse. 


uiijr  uiipui-oiuic*  enu 

area  and  the  colonel  W'as  never  so  Im- 
pressive as  when  he  explained  to  her 
why  he  did  not  wish  her  to  remain  at 
®o“^ecUoner’s  with  the  garish  Miss 
Flora  xMontague,  "the  Western  Star  of 
rerpslchpre  and  Song."  "The— er- lady 
in  question  is  In  the  habit  of  using  a 
scent  called— er-patchouli,  a— er— per- 
fume exceedingly  distressing  to  me.  I 
detected  it  Instantly  on  her  entrance. 

1 wished  to  avoid  it— without  further 
conta.ct.  It  Is— er— singular,  but  accept- 
ed fact  that  some  people  are— er — pecu- 
liarly affected  by  odors.  I had— er — old 
cherished  friend  who  always— er— fainted 
at  the  odor  of  jasmine;  and  I was  inti-  I 
mately  acquainted  with  General  Blud- 
yer,  who— er- dropped  like  a shot  on  the  | 
presentation  of  a simple  violet.  'Tire — 
er— habit  of  using  such  perfumes  exces- 
sively in  public  cannot  be  too  greatly 
condemned,  as  w'ell  as  the  h;*it  of— er— 
frequenting  places  of  public  resort  in 
extravagant  costumes,  with— er— Individ-  i 
uals  who— er— Intrude  upon  domestic  ' 
privacy.’’ 

-^bd  who  does  not  rejoice  whenever  I 
Mr.  Jack  Hamlin,  tho  melancholy,  soft- 
voiced  gambler,  relates  some  sad  expe-  : 
rience  or  plays  a eerlo-comlc  uarf?  In  ' 
this  volume  he  l.s  sent  for  rest  and 
quiet  by  his  doctor  to  a lonely  ranch. 
The  pious  hostess  herself  has  just  re- 
covered from  a long  sickness,  “conse- 
quent upon  the  inefilclent  maternity  of 
soulful  but  fragile  American  women  o'f  ‘ 
her  type.”  And  there  Mr.  Hamlin 
sports  With  the  children,  sings  hymns 
In  a most  pathetic  manner  on  Sunday 
nights,  and  at  last  teaches  the  minis- 
ter and  church  members,  at  their  own 
request,  to  play  poker.  He  runs  In  a 
cold  deck,  for  the  first  time  In  his  life. 

He  fixed  the  pack  so  that  one  had  throe 


"A  Fight  for  the  City,"  by  Alfred 
Hodder  (the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  and  London),  is  a sketch  of  the 
career  and  an  analysis  of  the  character 
of  William  Travers  Jerome.  It  tells  of 
the  condition  cf  New  i'ork  just  before 
the  eleetion  of  Mr.  Low  as  mayor;  It 
ir.clitde.t  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Jerome; 
It  discusses  the  Tammany  system  and 
the  theories  and  the  methods  of  re- 
forms. Mr.  Hodder  Is  not  a fanatic, 
not  a wild-eyed  partisan.  He  cannot 
detest  William  Devery— “he  Is  too  vera- 
cious; nor  yet  Tim  Sullivan— he  Is  too 
kindly:  there  Is  In  the  world  no  sort  of 
charity  that  really  counts  for  good,  ex- 
cept Big  'rim’s.”  Nor  does  Mr.  Hodder 
look  upon  Tammany  Itself  as  an  un- 
mixed evil.  "It  fosters  111  too  great  per- 
fection the  spirit  without  which  no 
great  republic  ever  yet  has  thriven— the 
spirt  of  the  class.  • • • Tammany  has 
accomplished  quietly  and  effectually  for 
Its  own  innumerable  members  what  has 
been  loo  often  fussily  and  ineffectively 
attempted  for  the  community  at  barge. 
It  has  supplied  In  time  of  need  material 
aid  without  the  aid  of  a charity  organ- 
ization, and  legal  aid  without  the  intei- 
vcirtlon  of  a legal  aid  society.  If  there 
is  to  be  forever  in  the  city  of  New  York 
a system  of  Inadmlnlstrable  law  and 
Illegal  administration,  the  application 
of  the  system  miglrt  be  In  worse  hands 
than  those  of  Tammany  men.” 

Mr.  Hodder,  a Harvard  graduate,  who 
has  lived  since  graduation  In  New  York, 
has  written  a novel  or  two.  and  he  col- 
laborated with  Josiah  Flynt  in  writing 
“The  Powers  That  Prey.”  He  was  an 
eye-witness  of  Mr.  Jerome’s  campaign, 

I*’?  beginning  he  had  no  inten- 
tion  of  being  the  chronicler.  Soon  his 
such  that  he  himself  took 
part.  Some  of  the  chapters  of  this 
book  were  first  published  in  the  Out- 
IS  right  in  saying  that  the  In- 
^„iia  , ^“®  campaign  recorded  Is 

neltner  local  nor  ephemeral;  for  democ- 
‘tr  cobEtantly  on  trial,  and 
to  use  Mr  Hodder’s  own  words,  ”No- 
as  in  the  city  of 
can  be  seen  the  inleractlon 
ot  the  forces  that  are  moulding  the  gov- 
®'bment  of  the  republic  from  within," 
ihis  vciume  is  of  absorbing  interest  to 
tne  genera!  reader  as  well  a.s  to  the 
of  politics  and  sociologj-;  and  It 
wi.l  be  a valuable  document  to  the  tu- 
ture  historian,  ^ir.  Hodder,  calm  in  dJs- 
crimiriatlon.  fair  in  Judgment,  has  a 
cam®!  humor  as  well  as  uncommon 
skill  in  portraiture.  How  happv  his  com- 
parisc-n  of  the  power  of  the  police  over 
the  masses  of  the  population  to  that  ex- 
orcised during  the  Renaissance  in  Italy 
by  pnncelets  of  a reigning  family! 

position  was  tor  all  the  world 
that  of  the  ducal  tyrant  of  some  Italian 
slate  in  the  Eliz.at-ethan  pbuy,”  How 
descriptive  the  pages 
which  begin:  “Mr.  Devery  had  been  for 
jears,  so  far  as  the  great  public  knew 
him,  a figure  for  opera  boufte.  He  was 
'ai  f ®r°P  Tammany  the  best 

chief  of  police  that  New  York  has  ever 
® language  was  a continuous 
atffl  Iri^h"bull"’  metaphor 

It  is  Impossible  to  read,  this  book  with- 
out entertaining  a lively  admiration  for 
a man.  The  bold  speeches 
wnlch  Rlecten  Mr,  n,uw  arm  vt  t v ere  -'o 
dreaded  at  the  time  by  many  friends 
and  leformiu’s,  who  looked  upon  the 
spe,aker  as  a dangerous  enfant  terrible 
read  as  well  today  as  they  did  when 
they  excited  consternation  and  protest. 
These  speeches  may  long  serve  as 
models  for  fearlessness,  broad  human- 
ity, knowledge  of  human  nature.  No 
one  before  Mr.  Jerome  ever  told  so 
many  blunt  and  wholesome  truths  to 
men  and  women  prominent  in  the  so- 
cial life  of  New  York  and  coquetting 
delicately  with  reform'.  There  was  no 
tijae  then  to  consider  que.stions  of  good 
taste,  to  veil  language  lest  sensibilities 
might  be  shocked,  to  call  for  civet  dur- 
ing the  exposure  of  the  cadet  system. 
The  triumphant  result  showed  that  such 
truthfulness  and  honesty  and  devotion 
were  irresistible.  And  Mr.  Jerome 
knew  that  professional  reformers,  with 
their  papers  read  at  meetings  of  social 
clubs  and  their  .shocking  revelations  of 
political  and  social  Immorality  among 
the  "lower  cl,”.-.  • .are  of  ifatie  avail  hi 

making  for  righteousness.  The  ones  to 
be  quickened  to  a sense  of  the  general 
corruption  are  the  indifferent  In  high 
station.  In  ease  and  comfort,  who  ;;hud- 
der  at  the  thought  of  such  Immornllt.v, 
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wa*  ihown  lln-  uanjini  • . ' 

ih--  throne!  a*  M-  I 

Cti-irlca  had  n d th<  Im  ' t ' 

Jamo'.  or  the  -jur.s.  f 

i''haile  I.  V .»  mt  i.  It  a;  ? 
an.d  more  ox-mpfa.-'-v  a 

i-harlcii  II,  wn»  ' le  • i g 
witty;  Jame.s  II.  had  lU  ■■  il; 
melancholy  Jam' t ID.,  I'  , 'her 
Charles,  had  f-n  ■ ..i  . 

deniable  dignity,  r’hrli.llan  ' .1.  ’ 

Vet  old  men  that  h.ad  seen  L. 
could  not  .ipeak  of  him  without  ie  , 
wome  n of  ilmplr  . well  j.,  arli  ■ 
life  literally  pursued  him.  ’’E-.  r t,  . - 
hearts  are  stirred  when  tht  r ud  Ju 
Will  Ye  No  Come  Ba.  k Aa.i:  ?’  . 
aembllCB  of  the  kirk  at  Hol.vrn,  .i  " 
Lang  is  unable  to  represent  Cherh 
a perfect,  gentle  knight;  "H.  r 
utterly,  failed  before  iGotl  and  m .i 
his  own  soul,  but.  If  ht  fall. . I gre 
he  had  greatly  endeavort  d.  (,’ii  r- ’ 

I loved  for  his  forlorn  hope;  for  hit  c • 
I perate  resolve;  for  the  recklei  • d * 
the  winning  charm  that  one.  « n , i;; 
for  bright  hair  and  brown  eyi  ; — • .» 
all.  as  the  centre  and  Inaulr.,-  ..  . .j 

chivalrous  loyalty,  as  one  who  -t  -uld 
have  brought  back  a lost  age.  an  in- 
possible  realm  of  dreams.”  Nor  ahou  '' 
It  be  forgotten  that  Charles  fltar.d  r-;. 
|"^^flcalTy  In  an  es.sentlally  pros..;.;  m- 

J"®"  Charier  could  play 
on  the  fiddle;  he  was  addicted  to 
he  wa.s  chast®  and  abstemious;  h.  w”  ' 
a fair  linguist  and  a bad  speller  of  Eng» 
llsh;  he  saw  the  practical  .aide  of  ; 
he  loved  the  chase,  and  wau  fonder  of 
a gun  than  of  woman,  wine  or  gamine- 
he  was  a mighty  walker.  Mr.  L-r  ' 
gives  a careful  account  of  the  politii  . 
ffeellng  in  Scotland  and  the  attltudi  . 
sumed  by  the  Highland  clans,  and  h: 


descriptions  of  the  campargn  ugai.  . 
the  English,  the  short-lived  trlumne 

M I f ^ ^ -m*.' 


the  rout  at  Culloden  and  the  wander 
ings  o£  the  prince  are  minute  and  en- 
tertaining.  During  the  wanderlnga  un- 
til  he  made  his  escape  Charles  eo»i- 
tracted  that  love  for  strong  drink  which 
afterward  turned  him  into  a dipsomn- 
nlac.  The  famous  Flora  Macdonald  In- 
cident Is  told  poetically  and  without  un- 
due enthusiasm  of  sentiment. 

Ihe  hnal  chapters  are  a discreet  rcc 
ord  of  inherently  coarse  icand-ilf:. 
Charles  had  his  mistresses  as  well  as 
his  wife,  Louise  of  tho  house  of  Stolbere. 

his  wife  had  a lover,  the  port 
Alneri.  Toward  these  women  Charles 
was  often  insolent,  cruel,  brutal.  In  hir 
, old  age  Charlotte,  his  daughter  by  tho 
forsaken  Miss  Wilkinshaw.  nursed  him, 
tried  to  keep  him  from  drinking,  when, 
asthmatic,  "bothered  In  the  head."  h^ 
was  bored  or  desperate.  At  last,  worn 
out.  he  died  in  1788;  Charlotte  soon  after 
followed  him.  and  the  house  of  Stuurr 
in  the  direct  line  was  represented  bv 
the  cardinal,  "a  barren  stock."  A 
squalid  ending  of  a fictitiously  romantic 
life. 

Mr.  Lang  contributes  in  the  course  .j*' 
his  story  a footnote  to  the  famous  scene 
In  ‘ Esmond."  James,  the  father  of 
Charles,  was  not  and  had  never  be -n 
amorous  or  profligate,  according  to  Mr 
Lanp  with  hi«  evidence.  Yet  the  Kira 
In  ’Elsmond’’  appears  as  a reckfa.- 
profllgate,  his  character  and  his  situa- 
tion In  the  novel  being  obviously,  though 
unconsciously,  adapted  by  Thackeray 
from  those  of  Charles  II.  in  "Wood- 
stock.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  at  thfa 
mte  day  concerning  the  charm  of  Mr 
Lang  s style,  even  when  he  Is  Ironlrci 
cr  otherwise  annoying  in  pooh-poohing 
a long  cherished  opinion  or  suppos  edly 
established  belief.  Whether  he  wrlio 
about  fairies  or  demonology,  whether  hi 
undermine  as  editor  the  reputation  of 
Dickens  or  flush  with  joy  In  nralse  .. 
one  Ignored  by  the  crowd,  whether  he 

be  historical  or  anecdotical  or  oritlcxi 

he  Is  always  entertaining  and  illumina- 
tive; a stylist  of  gentle  breeding,  with 
quiet  voice  and  of  irreproachable,  sper ch. 

The  A.  L.  Burt  Company  (New  Tork7 
publishes  a translation  of  Erckmac ' 
Chatriari’s  historical  novel,  "The  Con- 

‘r <ntroduoi;m  J v 
.J^i^Fcer  Adams  who  'via-' 

net  . "ith  an  ..o--  without  "fund 

thority.  The  simple  story  of  Jr.  • 
service  under  Napoleon  is  a n-'werfri 

agalnst  tile  French  craze  for  mllit.:  -- 
The_ reply  was  made  at  tr  - iim'e 
appeared  that  the  .-  ii 
thors  had  no  luerarv  style,  hui  tie' 
^rce,  the  directnc.'S,  the  homely  .m- 

ity  of  the  purpose,  w ere  irreshstlb:.  T . 
descripilons  of  fighting  are  less  l.i'o.-ur.i 
inrx‘5®  Realism  than  are  those  In  ■ 

Debacle,  and  they  are  eqii  -’’.  .1  -i 
apparent  truth  only  hy  pag.  -i  V.>  -r 
if  r;,^®’'  ^nd  Peace"  and  "Se  t .,o- 
pol.  The  uscfulne.s..-  of  such  a b,x..k 

to  any  one  occa:-loii  or 
P "tnfy  Itself 

both  old  and  vounsr 


REFORMED  AT  40  AND 
LIVED  TO  AGE  OF  103. 


A New  Version  of  Cornaro*s 
**Art  of  Living  Long.” 


I Trpatlsea  on  SaJnlarj-  Ways  of  Hfc 
I from  fho  Pen  of  file  Xoted  Vene- 
tinn  After  He  AVns  More  Than 
SO  Years  Old — How  He  Cured  His 
Many  Early  Infirmities. 

Louis  Cornaro,  a Venetian  of  noble 
family,  was  deprived  by  fraud  of  his 
privileges  and  honors.  A sensitive  man, 
he  left  his  blrtliplace  ajid  made  Padua 
his  home.  Born  in  1464,  with  a delicate 
constitution  and  a choleric  disposition, 
he  led  an  intemperate  life,  so  that  at 
the  age  of  40  he  was  sorely  vexed  by 
consequent  infirmities.  He  then  adopted 
a rigid  diet:  and  he  not  only  ^became  a 
man  of  perfect  health,  acMVe,  happy, 
serene,  known  as  ‘‘The  Temperate,”  but 
he  lived  till  1566,  w'hen  he  died  in  his 
103d  year.  He  wrote  four  treatises  on 
‘‘The  Temperate  Life”:  the  first  when 
he  .was  83  years  old,  the  second  when 
he'^was  86,  the  third  at  the  age  of  91, 
the  fourth  and  the  last  when  he  was 
96.  The  work  has  long  been  a classic 
in  Italy,  and,  translated  into  Latin  as 
, well  as'into  modern  languages,  it  has 
; been  popular  throughout  Burope.  Ad- 
i dlson  spoke  of  it  in  ‘‘The  Spectator,” 

I and  Bacon  mentioned  the  author  in  his 
list  of  long  livers.  A "new  and  im- 
proved English  version”  of  Cornaro’s 
The  Art  of  Living  Long,”  with  sup- 
plementary essays  by  Addison,  Bacon 
and  Sir  William  Temple,  with  appen- 
dices concerning  Cornaro,  and  with 
notes,  has  just  been  published  (William 
F.  Butler,  Milwaukee). 


This  treatise  will  interest  many  who, 
in  these  days  of  nervous  waste,  of  sleep- 
less nights  and  of  working  feverishly 
against  the  clock,  speculate  concerning 
the  proper  diet,  the  salutary  ways  of 
life.  No  theory,  however  preposterous 
it  may  be,  is  without  its  advocates. 
Some  believe  in  returning  to  the  old 
Roman  and  early  English  practice  of 
going  without  breakfast:  .some  believe 
that  the  natural  food  of  man  is  con- 
fined to  fruit  and  nuts;  and  others  are 
even  now  endeavoring  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Fletcher, 
who  chews  so  long  and  so  slowly  that 
he  eats  little,  wastes  comparatively 
nothing,  and  is,  they  say,  a miracle  of 
strength.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
editor  of  this  new  edition  of  Cornaro’s 
treatise  did  not  furnish  a quantity  of 
illustrative  and  comparative  notes  on 
diet  in  place  of  the  general  reflections 
of  Temple  and  much  of  Bacon’s  "His- 
tory of  Life  and  Death.”  Extracts,  for 
Instance,  from  Dr.  Tobie  Venner’s  “Via 
Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,”  published  at 
l.ondon  in  1620, 'would  be  much  more  to 
the  purpose. 

On  account  of  the  excesses  of  his  past 
life,  together  wdth  a bad  constitution, 
Cornaro  had  various  ailments,  such  as 
pains  In  the  stomach,  pains  in  the  side, 
symptoms  of  gout,  “and  still  worse,  a 
low  fever  that  was  almost  continuous,” 
and  he  suffered  especially  from  "disorder 
of  the  stomach  and  from  an  unquench- 
able thirst.”  The  physicians  told  him 
that  unless  he  adopted  a rigidly  simple 
diet  he  would  surely  die  in  a few 
months.  This  advice  had  been  given  him 
before,  but  he  did  not  refrain  from 
pleasing  his  palate,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  continue  drinking,  and  in 
large  quantities,  his  favoriee  wines.  “Of 
all  this,  of  course,  after  the  fashion  of 
invalids,  I never  breathed  a word  to  my 
physicians.”  But  at  the  age  of  40  he 
determined  it  was  his  duty  to  live 
temperately  and  rationally,  and  within 
a year  he  was  cured  of  all  his  com- 
plaints. He  had  been  fond  of  dry  and 
very  cold  wine,  melons,  raw  salads,  fish, 
pork,  tarts,  vegetable  soups,  pastries 
and  similar  articles.  They  harmed  him. 
He  gave  them  up.  “Instead,  I chose 
only  such  wines  as  agreed  with  my 
■ stomach,  taking  of  them  only  such  a 
! qr.snlity  as  I knew  it  could  easily  digest, 
and  I observed  the  same  rule  with  re- 
I gard  to  my  food,  exercising  care  both  as 
' to  the  quantity  and  the  quality.  In  this 
: manner.  I accustomed  myself  to  the 
habit  of  never  fully  satisfying  my  appe- 
tite, either  with  eating  or  drinking,  al- 
ways leaving  the  table  well  able  to 
take  more.”  He  also  guarded  against 
great  heat  and  cold,  extreme  fatigue:  he 
never  allowed  anything  to  Interfere  with 
hi.s  sleep:  he  did  not  remain  for  any 
length  of  time  in  a poorly  ventilated 
place:  he  did  not  expo.se  himself  too, 
much  to  the  wind  or  the  sun.  j 

When  Cornaro  was  70,  he  was  badly 
hurt  by  a carriage  accident.  The  doc- 
tors said  he  would  die  within  three  days, 
and  they  were  for  bleeding  and  purging 
him.  He  did  not  consent  to  so  great 
alfrratlon.  “I  merely  had  my  arm  and 
leg  straightened,  and  permitted  my  body 
to  be  rubbed  with  certain  oils.”  He  soon 
recovered,  and  to  him  the  conclusion 
wa,-,  unavoidable  that  “any  man  who 
leads  the  regular  and  temperate  life,  not 
'-werving  fro.m  it  in  the  least  degree  | 
wher,.  hit'  nourishment  is  concerned,  can 
'cut  little  affected  by  other  disorders  I 
or  ir.fident.al  mi.-baj.<3.”  1 

;ie  grew  older,  friends  and  physi- 
cians adv!:  ed  him  to  eat  more.  He 
maintain!  d,  on  the  contrary,  that  as  hls| 
age  increased  and  his  strength  lessened, 
he  .‘.hould  diminish  the  quantity  of  his 
fdod;  but.  to  please  his  family,  he 
yielded.  “This  Increase  was  by  only  two 
oimccs  in  weight,  so  that,  while,  with 
bread,  'he  yolk  of  an  egg,  a little  meat 
and  some  soup,  I had  formerly  eaten  as 
m'l'h  A9.  would  weigh  In  all  exactly  12 

..rce.s,  I now  went  ' o far  as  to  raise  the 


i»amount  tff  14  ounces,  aim  'wmie  X had 
formerly  drunk  but  14  ounces  of  wine,  I' 
now  began  to  take  16  ounces.”  As  a re-| 
suit,  he  became  melancholy  and  Iras- 
cible. n.ain  attacked  him,  and  a fever 
raged  for  35  days.  He  went  back  to  the 
' smaller  amount. 

Ooirnaro  was  too  sensible  a man  toi 
prescribe  the  same  diet  to  all.  He  ad- 
mitted that  various  experiments  were 
necessary.  “Who  would  believe  ' that 
wine  over  a year  old  would  be  hurtful 
to  my  stomach,  while  new  wine  would 
be  suitable  to  it,  and  that  pepper,  which  ; 
is  commonly  con.sldered  a heating  spice, 
would  not  act  upon  me  as  such,  but 
that  cinnamon  would  waim  and  help 
me?  * » • Should  there  be  a man  to 
w’hom  no  kind  of  food  is  harmful,  he,' 
obviously,  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
rule  of  quality,  but  must  needs  regard 
only  that  of  quantity— an  observance 
which  becomes  a very  easy  matter.”  He 
is  never  weary  of  insisting  that  each  one 
must  choose,  the  quality  of  food  best 
suited  to  his  constitution. 

If  in  youth  he  partook  of  two  meals 

?■  'kge  his  food  was  divided 

into  four,  since  'thus  divided  it  was  more 
easily  digested,  and  so  he  had  double , 
onjojment  of  table  pleasures,  although 
the  quantity  of  food  was  diminished.  At 
8b  Cornaro  ate,  first,  bread:  then  bread 
soup  or  light  broth  w’ith  an  egg,  “or 
some  other  nice  little  dish  of  this  kind,” 
veal,  kid,  mutton,  fowls  of  all  kinds,  as 
T'’ell  as  partridges  and  birds  like  the  i 
thrush,  salt  water  fl.sh,  as  the  goldney, 
and  among  the  fresh  water  kinds  the 
pike  and  others.  His  energy  was  never 
so  great  as  after  meals.  “I  feel,  when 
I leave  the  table,  that  I must  sing,  and 
after  singing  that  I must  write.”  His 
rnind  was  clear,  nor  was  he  disposed  to 
6'leep. 

-■it  91  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand 
eight  hours  a day.  All  his  senses,  his 
voice  and  his  teeth-  were  In  perfect  con- 
dition. “Oh,  how  beautiful  and  sonorous 
voice  become!”  he  exclaimed 
with  the  naive  vanity  of  a prima  donna. 

If  you  could  but  hear  me  sing  my 
prayere  to  the  accom'panlment  of  the 
lyre,  as  King  David  sang  to  that  of  the  j 
harp,  I assure  you  that  you  would  de-  ' 
rive  gii&at  pleasure.”  Yet  he  admitted 
that  dn  July  and  August  he  could  not 
drink  any  kind  of  wine:  waters  did  not 
relieve  him,  nor  did  strong  chicken 
broth  aid  him:  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  new  wine  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  he  would  have  died. 

At  95  he  found  fault  with  orders  which 
allowed  meat,  vegetable  soups,  salads, 
fruits  and  pastries  made  with  eggs — 
'foods  which  often  harm  them,  and  to 
.some  are  a cause  of  death.”  He  rec- 
ommended the  .members  of  these  orders 
after  the  age  of  30  to  live  solely  on 
bread  dipped  in  wine,  -bread  soup  and 
eggs  with  bread^the  true  d'let  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  a man  of  poor  constitu- 
tion.” 

Now.  long  before  Cornaro,  physicians 
attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
regulation  of  diet.  Galen  solemnly  ad- 
monished his  readers  not  to  eat  thought- 
lessly but  to  consider  attentively  what 
kinds  of  food  and  drink  they  found  from 
experience  to  be  prejudicial  to  them: 
and  Galen  recommended  only  two  meals 
a day.  Hippocrates  disapproved  of  the 
practice  of  eating  a full  dinner.  Accord- 
ing to  Athenaeus  a good  physician 
should  be  a good  cook.  And  just  as  there 
were  sound  advisers  before  Cornaro  in 
l.is  extreme  old  age  showed  Venice  how 
to  preserve  her  lagoon  and  harbor  so 
that  they  would  not  be  altered  for  a 
thou.sand  years,  and  practised  as  well  as 
praised  the  virtues  of  temperance,  so 
there  were  famous  abstainers  before 
this  glory  of  Padua.  Octavius  Caesar 
Augustus  was  content  with  coarse  bread, 
cheese  made  of  cow’s  milk  and  pressed 
by  the  hand,  green  figs:  and  to  wine  he 
preferred  a sop  of  bread  soaked  in  .cold 
water,  or  a slice  of  cucumber,  or  some 
new  gathered  apple,  sharp  and  tart.  The 
Egyptian  kings  regi'ated  their  diet  with 
such  sobriety  ‘that  a m'an  would  think  it 
was  not  ordered  by  a law-giver,  but  a 
most  skilful  physician  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health.”  There  was  Philippus 
Nerlus  who  at  19  determined  to  refresh 
his  body  but  once  a day,  and  that  only 
with  bread  and  wa,ter  “and  sometimes 
he  would  abstain  even  from  these  cold 
delights  unto  the  third  day”:  and  after 
he  was  made  a priest,  he  ate  some  small 
thing  in  the  morning  and  then  abstained 
till  supper,  which  consisted  of  two 
poached  eggs,  or  pulse  or  herbs.  The 
books  are  full  of  instances  of  singular 
temperance,  just  as  they  tell  of  persons 
active  at  an  extreme  old  age,  but  Cor- 
naro stands  out  conspicuous  for  his  long- 
continued  adherence  to  a spare  diet  and 
his  strength  of  mind  and  bod.v:  for  in  his 
83d  year  he  could  climb  hills,  leap  upon 
his  horse  from  the  even  ground,  write 
comedies,  and  do  most  of  the  things  he 
did  when  he  was  young.  He  is  also  con- 
spicuous through  the  charm  of  hi.s  auto- 
biography, which  confirms  the  impres- 
sion made  by  his  portrait  by  Tintoretto, 
a lovable  man. 

Were  the  Increased  years  worth  the 
self-denial,  if  the  fewer  years  were 
comparatively  free  from  physical  dis- 
comfort? The  advantages  and  the  dis- 
advantages of  old  age  have  provoked  1 
philosophical  discussion  since  Job  gave  j 
way  to  soliloquy  and  dispute.  It  is  i 
not  necessary  to  pull  down  Cicero  or 
Seneca  from  the  shelf.  Cornaro  repre-  ‘ 
sents  a man  as  wishing  to  indulge  his 
appetites  and  saying  that  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  live  10  years  less  and  to  en- 
joy life.  He  himself  gives  the  an- 
swer: “They  do  not  pause  to  consider 
what  Immense  Importance  10  years 
more  of  life,  and  especially  of  healthy 
life,  possess,  when  we  have  reached 
mature  age,  the  time,  indeed,  at  which 
men  appear  to  the  best  advantage  in 
learning  and  virtue— two  things  which 
can  never  reach  their  perfection  except 
with  time.”  And  he  again  and  again 
sums  up  the  comforts  and  pastimes  of 
his  old  aze.  “Since  it  is  free,  hy  the 
grace  of  Clod,  from  all  the  perturbations 
of  the  soul  and  the  infirmities  of  the 
body,  and  is  not  subject  to  any  of 
tho.se  troubles  which  woefully  torment 
*BO  many  young  men  and  so  many 
languid  and  utterly  worn-our  old  men.” 


mg.-'  ot  senownnauer.  ipwi  sfated  that 
«.  complete  ahd  adequate  notion  of  life 
can  never  be  attained  by  any  one  who 
does  nut  reach  old  ;ige:  “for  it  is  only 
the  old  man  who  see.s  life  whole  and 
knows  its  natural  course:  it  is  only  he 
who  is  acquainted— and  . this  is  most  im- 
portant—not  only  with  its  entrance,  like 
the  rest  of  mankind,  but  with  its  exit 
too:  so  that  he  alone  has  a full  sense 
of  its  utter  .vanity:  whilst  the  others 
never  cease  to  labor  under  the  false 
notion  that  everything  will  come  right 
in  the  end.”  And  Schopenhauer,  like 
Plato,  gave  the  prize  to  old  age,  because 
then  at  last  man  is  freed  from  animal 
passion:  however  ordinary  his  faculties 
may  be,  a certain  tincture  of  wisdom  is 
then  given  to  him.  Nor  did  the  great 
philosopher  and  acute  observer  hesitate 
to  add  that  the  natural  length  of  human 
life  is  100  years:  that  if  any  one  dies  be- 
fore that  term  he  dies  of  disease:  and 
disease  is  something  abnormal. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  Swift’s  ter- 
rible description  of  the  Struedbrugs  or 
Imortals  on  earth,  and  even  Schopen- 
hauer admitted  it  is  a rash  thing  to 
wish  for  long  life:  “For,  as  the  Spanish 
proverb  has  it,  it  means  to  see  much 
evil.” 
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**The  Ward  ot  King  Canute,” 
by  0.  A.  Liljencrantz. 


The  editor  might  well  have  givqn  illus- 
trations of  these  views  from  the  writ- 


Little  Imagrlnative  Indivldnallza- 
tlon,  but  Plenty  of  Adventure  and 
“Historical  Novel”  Dialogrne— Ar- 
thnr  Sherbnrne  Hardy's  ^'Hls 
Hanghter  First.” 

Ottille  A.  Liljencrantz  consulted  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients  and  the  mod- 
erns in  tho  preparation  of  her  novel, 
'The  Ward  of  King  Canute”  (A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  & Co.,  Clhlcago).  She  gives  the 
list  In  a note  of  acknowledgment:  she 
names  at  least  26  sources  of  informa- 
tion, from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
to  the  Venerable  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical 
History:  from  Allen’s  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  London  to  William  of  Mal- 
mesbury’s Chronicle.  Thus  did  she  ab- 
sorb: thus  was  she  saturated.  Flaubert 
tells  us  in  his  letters  how  he  crammed 
for  “Salammbo,”  how  he  was  enabled 
to  construct  archaeological  characters 
that  might  defy  professional  and  skep- 
tical investigation.  Charles  Reade,  in 
that  masterpiece  of  romantically  his- 
torical reconstruction,  “The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth,”  did  not  hesitate  to  help 
himself  with  both  hands  to  the  Collo- 
quies of  Erasmus,  just  as  in  “The  Wan- 
dering Heir”  he  lifted  boldly  from  Dean  I 
Swift  to  give  a conversation  faithful  to 
the  spirit  of  the  period.  But  Flaubert  I 
and  Reade  were  more  than  industrious 
antiquarians  and  unblushing  approprl- 
ators.  Flaubert  saw  with  the  inner  eye 
of  tho  poet  Carthage  in  all  its  cruel 
splendor.  Reade’s  ancient  costumes 
covered  men  and  women  of  flesh  and 
blood. 

In  “The  Ward  of  King  Canute”  there 
Is  no  imaginative  Individualization.  The 
novelist’s  Canute  would  not  be  a strik- 
ing portrait,  even  if  his  name  were 
spelled  “Cnut.”  No  doubt  historical 
details,  descriptions  of  towns  and  coun- 
try, siege  and  open  battle,  are  correct, 
but  what  is  all  this  when  Danes  and 
English,  conquerors  and  conquered, 
speak  a common  language,  and  speak, 
as  Artemus  Ward  put  it,  “in  a play- 
actin’ voice.” 

It  is  with  the  book  Itself  as  with  the 
illustrations  by  the  Kinneys.  We  are 
told  by  the  publishers  that  the  Kin- 
neys “make  an  especial  point  ot  the 
realism  and  historical  accuracy  of  their 
pictures:  every  detail  of  costume  or 
armor,  every  ornament  or  w’eapon,  has 
been  carefully  studied,  and  for  flve 
months  they  worked  steadily  on  these 
six  Illustrations  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.”  But  what  of  this,  and 
what  of  the  fact  that  the  pictures  are 
“worked  up  in  oil”  and  “reproduced  by 
Jbe  three-color  process,”  if  the  draw- 
ings themselves  be  not  full  of  action, 
if  they  do  not  reproduce  or  accentuate 
the  mood,  the  spirit  of  the  text?  Take 
the  frontispiece:  Randalln  disguised  as 
a page,  is  rescued  by  the  Lord  of  Ivars- 
dale  from  soldiers  who  were  about  to 
kill  her;  he  puts  her  on  his  horse,  and 
her  “wide  bright  eyes”  seek  his,  “with 
the  terror  of  a snared  bird.”  But  where 
in  the  illustration  is  the  thought  ot 
alarm  and  terror,  or  the  suggestion  of 
contrast  between  timorous  beauty  and 
superbly  careless  strength?  What  if  the 
costumes  be  faithfully  reproduced? 

Yet  the  novel  will  no  doubt  please 
many,  for  there  is  plenty  of  adventure, 
and  there  is  the  specious  and  swollen 
dialogue  that  has  been  accepted  by  the 
revellers  In  “historical”  novels  ever  since 
Scott’s  “Ivanhoe”’  Some  may  persuade 
themselves  that  such  romances  are  edu- 
cational. Not  so  many  years  ago  a Ger- 
man female  novelist  was  popular  in  this 
country.  She  would  write:  “And  then 
Frederick  II.  left  the  chamber.  Soon  he 
was  heard  playing  the  flute  to  the 
carps”:  and  there  would  be  a a foot- 
note: “This  is  an  historical  fact.  L.  M.” 

The  author  of  this  romance  of  the 
Danish  conquest  does  not  resort  to  such 
childish  tricks.  Her  noi'el  is  not  encum- 
bered by  pedantic  digression.  Descrip- 
tion enters  naturally,  the  labor  of  set- 
ting the  stage  scenery  is  not  to6  appar- 
ent. The  characters  play  smoothly  their 
expected  parts  in  conventional  grooves. 
But  hero  and  heroine,  king  and  traitor, 
soldier  and  court  lady  might  bear  any 
name,  might  strut  their  hour  on  other 
soil,  and  in  another  age. 


Tt 'teV  pleasure  to 

Sherburne  Hardy  again  am  a noreUst,’ 
and  "His  Daughter  First"  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  & Co.,  Boston  and  New  York) 
is  as  the  renewal  of  an  agreeable 
and  Intermpted  acquaintanceship.  As  a 
college  professor  he  turned  longingly  to 
the  less  distracting  career  of  the  literary 
man,  and  as  the  author  of  “But  Yet  a 
Woman,”  “The  Wind  ot  Destiny”  and 
“Passe  Rose”  he  enjoyed  for  a time  the 
distinction  of  being  mistaken  for  Thomas 
Hardy.  Then  he  w'ent  into  the  diplo- 
matic service.  The  publishers  insist  that 
“the  position  which  Mr.  Hardy  now  oc- 
cupies as  Minister  to  Spain,  and  his  life 
as  a diplomat,  have  given  him  great  op- 
portunities lor  studying  society  on  both 
sides  of  the  water.”  How  such  honora- 
ble service  necessarily,  inevitably  ena- 
bles a novelist  to  portray  grraphically, 
life  in  the  New  York  money  market  or 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  a house-party  on 
a New  Hampshire  hillside  does  not  at 
once  appear,  nor  does  Mr.  Hardy  need 
such  an  affidavit  in  recommendation. 

The  story  is  a simple  one.  in  spite  of 
apparent  complication.  Character  draw- 
ing is  here  more  than  plot,  and  conver- 
sation is  more  than  incident.  Indeed, 
the  dialogue  is  the  chief  charm.  Mr. 
Hardy’s  women  are.  as  a rule,  more 
entertaining,  nimbler  in  mind,  than  his 
men;  yet  the  good-natured,  quiet  Paul 
answers  when  his  co’usin  Dolly  tells 
him  her  broker’s  advice  to  “just  sit 
still”  while  certain  stocks  are  sinking 
in  value.  “There  are  always  two'partles 
to  a speculation,  Dolly,  and  one  of  them 
generally  finds  it  difficult  to  sit  still.” 
The  broker  is  a light  o’  love;  ard  he  is 
wiser  in  his  generation  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light,  so  wise  that  he  might 
well  be  taken  for  a sharper:  but  after 
a boyish  victim  shoots  at  him  with  in- 
tent to  kill  and  thus  chastens  his  spirits, 
he  considers  his  ways,  and  marries  the 
daughter  of  Temple,  who  had  outwitted 
him.  The  governess  with  whom  the 
broker  had  flirted  intemperately  is  car- 
ried off  to  Europe  by  a cynically  kind 
old  woman,  and  thus  is  rescued  from 
the  terrible  fate  of  returning  to  Bos- 
ton, her  home,  and  again  ’a'icing  up 
the  burden  of  life  in  a shabby  room, 
“whose  closets  contained  nothing  but 
calico  dresses,  and  whose  windows 
looked  out  upon  a very  small  and  dingy 
back  yard  decorated  with  the  week’s 
washing.”  The  widow  Dolly  marries 
the  widower  Temple,  after  the  haughty 
Mabel,  who  rebelled  aglnst  this  thought 
of  any  step-mother,  has  been  gathered 
in  by  the  penitent  broker. 

The  men  and  the  women  have  life  and 
individuality,  although  the  complexity 
of  Mabel's  character  is  shown  by 
others,  among  them  the  author  with 
blackboa.rd  and  identifying  stick,  rather 
than  by  Mabel  herself.  Even  the  minor 
characters,  as  Pearson,  the  dry-witted 
farmer  and  the  intolerable  Prof.  Fisher, 
are  well  defined  and  recognizable. 

Mr.  Hardy  mentions  a performance  of 
Offenbach’s  “Contes  d’Holfmann”  at  the 
Opera  in  New  York.  The  reference  is 
to  the  Metropolitan,  but  was  Offen- 
bach’s posthumous  work  ever  performed 
there?  It  was  given  in  America  by  a 
second-rate  operetta  company,  and  in 
a mutilated  form.  ”At  the.^close  of  the 
second  act.  as  Julietta’s  gondola  glided 
under  the  balcony  to  the  music  of  the 
barcarolle.”  But  Julietta  and  the  whole 
act  of  the  lost  looking-glass  reflection 
were  dropped  out  of  Offenbach’s  work, 
and  the  barcarolle  is  sung  by  two  voices 
and  chorus  in  the  third  act. 

“It  is  not  a new  opera.  Miss  Gaunt. 

It  was  the  one  given  in  Vienna  at  the 
Ring  Theatre  years  ago,  when  so  many 
lives  were  lost  by  fire,  and  has  been 
OB  the  blacklist  ever  since.”  “Les 
Contes  d’Hoffmann,”  produced  at  the 
Opera  Comlque,  Paris,  Feb.  10,  1881, 
was  performed  at  ' the  Ring  Theatre. 
Vienna,  Dec.  7,  1881,  24  hours  before  the 
theatre  was  burned  with  an  appalling 
loss  of  life.  It  is  true  that  for  soma 
years  the  opera  was  not  given  at 
Vienna:  but  It  was  produced  at  Berlin 
and  other  German  cities  in  the  early 
eighties,  and  has  been  a repertory  piece; 
it  has  been  revived  frequently  in  Paris, 
and  within  three  years  it  has  been  ap- 
plauded in  Vienna. 

, Mr.  Hardy’s  novel  is  well  worth  read- 
me. they  that  know  his  earlier  works 
do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  his  quiet 
humoT’  shrewd  reflection,  sane  and 
■wholesome  outlook,  artistically  simpla 
style.  And  they  that  are  not  yet  ac- 
quainted  with  Mr.  Hardy  will  form  a 
friendship  wdth  him  .as  the  author  of 
this  volume.  I „ 
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POE’ 


HE  “Life  and.  Letters  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe”  in  two 
volumes,  by  James  A. 
Harrison  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  (Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  & Co.,  New 
Y’ork),  were  prepared  orig- 
inally for  a complete  edition  of  Poe’s 
works  in  17  volumes,  known  as  the 
“Virginia  edition,”  and  Issued  by  the 
same  publishers. 

The  biography  contains  certain  facts 
as  well  as  certain  legends  that  are  not 
found  in  Mr.  Woodberry’s  admirable 
life:  but  It  is  a singular  mixture  of  un- 
pleasant and  derogatory  statements  and 
lush  eulogy. 

Tho  biograpler  apparently  can  never 
forgive  Boston  for  being  the  birthplace 
of  Poe.  The  fact  is,  however,  undenia- 
ble that  Poe  was  bora  in  Boston,  dis- 
agreeable as  the  fact  was  to  him  all 
through  his  life,  and  that  his  first  'vol- 
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IT  a letters. 

th«  SpMitUar  whtaii 

children  aassettaiea  nil.ht  ttetr  niSh' 
an,  however.  Poo  parpetwlly  riillcd  at 
B<»ton  <mri  treated,  her  as  the  iW' 
tortunate  ■•noverca"  ot  the  Rom.tn 
plays;  and  Boston  In  return  has  aventrod 
fassclt  mi  hoe  wayw/ird  child  by  brliiK- 
Ing  railing  accusallnns  agaiiiot  him  :uk1 
supplying  for  him  un  endless  chain  of 
amblttered  hlographcra. 

Mr.  Harrison  speaks  as  a good  Vlr- 
gbitan.  and  In  a flno  burst  of  rhetoric. 
Yet  Poe’s  mother  wrote  on  the  back 
of  her  portrait:  "r'or  my  little  son 
Edgar,  -who  should  ever  love  Boston,  the 
place  of  his  blrtli,  and  where  his  mother 
found  her  best  and  most  sympathetic 
frlauds." 

— I— 

Habits  of  the  Anthor, 

The  biographers  of  Poe  before  Mr. 
TVoodberry  were  either  assailants  or 
apologists  of  the  poet’s  character,  and 
they  were  all  coHeotors  of  legends.  The 
charges  made  against  Poe  are  familiar; 
he  was  a drunkiird,  a gambler,  ungrate- 
ful. maJlgnant,  worthless. 

That  he  was  habitually  drunk  Is  In- 
credible. No  one  constantly  under  the 
Influence  of  strong  waters  could  have 
produced  such  an  amount  of  manuscript; 
and  no  frequent  sufferer  from  delirium 
tremens  could  have  maintained  to  the 
ead  such  regular  and  beautiful  chlrog- 
Taphy.  A like  charge  was  brought 
against  Mozart  and  Schubert,  who  died 
young  and  ■’'et  left  a huge  amount  of 
music  p.'iges  behind  them. 

Mr.  Harrison  does  not  pretend  to  deny 
tbat  Poe  often  went  on  prolonged 
Biffoaa;  but  there  Is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  the  poet  fought  aglainst 
his  prevailing  weakness  and  was  tem- 
iBirate  for  months  at  a time.  tVhen  he 
did  slip,  he  fell. 

Fur  through  that  pit  abysmal. 

The  gulf  and  grave  of  Maglnn  and  Bums, 
Aud  pawned  bis  soul  for  the  devil’s  dismal 
Stock  of  returns. 

Poe’s  father,  the  play  actor,  was,  they 
cay,  a drinking  man;  there  is  a legend 

that  when  Edgar  was  found  as  a child 
in  wretched  lodgings  in  Richmond,  hair* 
clad,  half-starved,  and  pitiably  wasted, 
the  old  Welsh  woman  who  waited  on  the 
distressed  family  said  it  was  her  habit 
to  feed  him  and  his  sister  on  bread 
steeped  in  gin  "to  keep  them  quiet  and 
make  them  strong.” 

Drinking  and  gaming  were  fashionable 
vices  at  the  university  of  Virginia 
when  Poe  was  an  undergradute;  yet 
the  evidence  concerning  his  habits  as  a 
student  Is  contradictory.  Mr.  Harrison 
describes  the  drinking  of  mint  slings 
and  apple  toddy,  the  gambling,  riotous 
living  and  licentious  conduct  as  "merely 
the  bubbling  ebullient  life  of  the  young 
republic  released  for  a moment  from 
discipline,  effervescing  momentarily  In 
Intemperance  and  revelry,  not  essenti- 
ally or  Irremediably  bad." 

Whatever  Poe’s  life  may  then  have 
been  he  was  graduated  at  17  with  the 
highest  honors  In  the  studies  he  chose, 
and  he  published  three  volumes  of  poems 
at  18.  19  and  21  years  of  age.  respectively. 

As  a private  in  the  regular  army  (1827- 
1829)  his  conduct  was  exemplary— the 
evidence  here  is  overwhelming— and 
when  he  was  dismissed  from  West  Point 
(1831),  It  was  not  on  account  of  drunken- 
ness or  any  immoral  conduct,  but  for 
disobedience  to  orders  and  absence  from 
roll-calls,  guard  duty  and  class  work. 

The  evidence  gathered  concerning  his 
habits  from  the  evil  days  in  Richmond 
till  his  death  In  Baltimore,  is  in  a way 
also  contradictory.  Some  say  that  a 
glass  of  wine  would  make  him  delirious; 
others  that  he  indulged  in  potations 
pottle  deep.  Intimate  friends  insisted 
that  hig  indulgence  was  occasional,  and 
some  went  so  far  as  to  swear  that  they 
never  saw  him  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

The  facts  are  prooably  these:  He  was 
easily  affected  by  wine  or  strong  drink; 
he  had  little  or  no  control  of  himself 
after  a glass;  his  extreme  poverty,  his 
Inherent  melancholy,  the  death  of  his 
idolized  child-wife  led  him  at  variou.s 
times  to  seek  comfort  and  forgetfulness 
in  drink:  nor  was  his  will  virile  enough 
to  save  him,  in  spite  of  frequent  and 
[ brave  endeavor. 

—h— 

Mysteries  in  His  Life. 

There  are  still  contradictions  and  mys- 
teries in  his  life.  Mr.  Harrison,  on  page 
14,  says  that  Mr.  Allan,  when  he  adopted 
Poe,  was  a poor  man,  and  lived  upstairs 
over  his  shop:  that  the  stories  of  the 
luxury  in  which.  Poe  was  reared  are 
mythical;  that  wealth— according  to  a 
correspondent— was  "an  unknown  factor 
in  that  household  until  the  windfall  of 
the  Galt  legacy  In  1825”;  and  yet  when 
Poe  was  at  school  in  England  at  Stoke- 
. Newington  (1815-1820)  Dr.  Bransby  criti- 
cised the  "over-ahundant  pocket  money," 

given  to  his  American  pupil  whose  aptl-  1 
tude  he  remembered  (p.  19). 

The  period  1827-1833  is  still  in  part  a 
dark  one.  Did.  Poe  return  to  Richmond?  ? 
Did  he  leave  the  Allans  because  his 
adopted  father  quarreled  with  him  on  j 
account  of  Poe’s  "debts  of  honor”  con-  1 
tracted  at  cards  while  an  undergrad-  i 
uate?  -We  know  that  ha  enlisted  at  Bos- 
ton in  the  regular  army  under  the  name 
of  Edgar  A.  Perry;  that  "Tamerlane” 
was  published  here  in  1827.  Then  there 
was  the  West  Point  episode. 

But  what  was  Poe  doing  from  March, 
1831,  to  the  summer  of  1833?  Is  there  any 
truth  in  the  legend  that  he  wandered 
over  Europe?  We  know  from  a letter  of 
Poe  first  published  In  the  New  York 
Sun  of  Oct.  30,  1902,  that  he  thought  of 
going  to  Paris  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing through  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  an 
appointment  in-  the  Polish  army. 

Then  there  is  the  final  quarrel  with 
the  Allans.  Various  reasons  have  been 
eiven  for  the  dismissal  from  the  house. 


" ** 
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,at  Ppe  forged  Mr.  Allan’s  n»m*,  a 
/tatement  that  la  unsupported. 

There  Is  still  a mystery  about  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Poc’3  du.nth.  Bishop  F lz- 
gerald  stated  that  when  the  poet  left 
Richmond  on  his  last  Jonrnev  he  had 
about  *1600,  the  proceeds  of  a loctur-  on 
"The  PoetlQ  Principle,  for  which  tick- 
ets T/ere  placed  at  15  each,  to  gU'*  him 
assistance  In  a delicate  •way;  ihni  .it 
Baltimore  he  was  Invited  to  a birthday 
party;  that  he  pledged  the  hoste=-;.  .,nd 
then  went  on  a debauch.  How  did  ilie 
know  about  Uils  alleged  birthday 

party? 
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he  advanced  Poe  "a  small  sum  of  money  among  the  sons  of  men;  hi 

for  a prospective  article"  the  day  before  Influence  on  European  literature  ha. 
he  went  North  from  Richmond.  Thomp-  "•  Pn"’iit,  enduring  force. 

"*  - not  mention  the  lecture:  but  ho  JiirV"’*’'’.  Jl  "“nh  translators  as  Bau- 


but  are  iKimr.int  of  the  wondrous  uros^ 
pm  ms,  ".Slmilow”  and  "Slloncc." 

I’m.  for  ye:irr,  was  appreciated  chiefly 
ui  I*  J'lst  coming 

Into  his  klnr..|oin.  Not  only  as  poet, 
critic.  r.M.saylHt,  teller  of  tales  Is  he 

"s 
haa 


John  R.  Thompson  wrote  m l^^that 
e advanc 
)r  a pros 

..e  went  h.--  

■uHed^hiU  although  Poo  had  been  sober  ^elalre  .mil  M.ailorme,  Poe’s  charm,  mys 
for  three  weeks  PM  to  his  depart-  lkm..«0n3e  of  beaut- 


ure  “h®lHnTlre  ?Mldenco  In  Richmond'  Uno  of  niHody  have  p?ayid 

however,  wrote  Mrs.  Clemm  that  cj>nntry  the  Judgment  of  Tennyson 

h^wAs  WlMturl  In  Richmond  on  Sept.  S^nhurne  concerning  him  li  at 

ior®  ml  that  ho  should  start  for  Phlla-  H have 

deln^ila  on  the  26th.  Bishop  Fitzgerald  *1  “J'  ® opinions  handed 

honrd  F>oe  deliver  this  lecture.  If  Poo  from  the  bench  at  Cambridge. 

;SJr.lfS,a  ,h,i  M.  ““  * 


lealii  consciousness;  Dr.  Moran  reported 
fad  speeches  made  by  the  wretched  man. 

His  Letters  of  Great  Interest. 

Mr.  Harrison’s  biography  contains  lit- 
tle that  Is  new  concerning  Poe’s  literary 
career,  his  quarrels,  his  various  love  af- 
fairs. The  letters  collected  In  a single 
volume  are  of  exceeding  Interest.  They 
reveal  two  Poes,  one  of  ambitious,  gen- 
erous, artistic,  noble  nature,  and  one  of 
ungrateful,  mean  disposition. 

In  his  letters  so  was  he  in  life.  Men 
that  knew  his  better  side  found  him 
most  attractive,  brilliant,  lovable:  men 
that  had\felt  the  sting  of  his  satire,  or 
had  been',  importuned  for  loans,  were 
eager  to  expose  his  weaknesses  and 

faults.  i. 

■Women  were  fond  of  him  even  when 
their  respect  for  him  was  shaken.  He 
was  a devoted  lover  and  a devoted  hus- 
band. Ha  .was  as  pure  in  conversation 

as  in  his  printed  works,  in  which  there 
is  not  to  be  found  one  voluptuous  de- 
scription, one  erotic  thought.  The  first 
of  American  literary  critics  worthy  the 
name,  and  still  the  most  acute  and  dis- 
criminative, he  naturally  made  enemies, 
who  lost  no  opportunity  for  revenge. 

When  James  Russell  Lowell  was 
obliged  to  give  up  “The  Pioneer,”  to 
which  Poe  contributed,  the  latter,  in 
need  of  dally  bread,  wrote  to  Lowell;  "I 
have  Just  received  yours  of  the  24th 
(March,  1843),  and  am  deeply  grieved 
that  you  should  have  been  so  unfortu- 
nate, and,  secondly,  that  you  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  me 
any  apology  for  your  misfortunes.  As 
for  the  few  dollars  you  owe  me  (the 
sum  was  $30  or  $40),  give  yourself  not 
one  moment’s  concern  about  them.  I 
am  poor,  but  must  be  very  much  poorer, 
indeed,  when  I even  think  of  demanding 
them.” 

Poe’s  taste  was  fastidious  In  an  age  of 
tawdry  mediocrity; but  his  criticism  was 
something  more  than  destructive;  he 
was  the  first  to  praise  that  which  was 
lofty  or  beautiful,  and  his  praise  was 
often  prophetic.  Very  few  of  his  Judg- 
ments, which  at  the  time  excited  won- 
der or  derision,  have  been  reversed.  As 
a man  of  creative  work,  as  poet,  essay- 
ist, master  of  the  short  story,  he  was  as 
one  born  out  of  due  time. 


pros 


Eulogy  by  the  Blogrrapher. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  tropical  In  his  eulogy, 
and  his  style  may  be  described  by  the 
word  dear  to  southwestern  negroes, 
"magnolious.'' 

He  says  of  the  child  Poe;  "Rich  cur- 
rents of  Irish,  Scotch,  English  and 
American  blood  ran  together  in  his  pal- 
pitating veins,  and  produced  a psychic 
blend  unlike  that  of  any  other  American 
poet  — Celtic  mysticism,  Irish  fervor, 
Scotch  melody,  the  iris-tipped  fantasy 
of  the  Shelleys  and  the  Coleridges." 

Before  th-i  biographer  has  really 
warmed  to  his  work  he  writes:  “'rhe 

zephyrlike  gossamer  women  of  the 
'Tales’  are  incarnations  of  whispering 
winds;  their  movements  are  the  breezy 
undulations  of  air  travelling  over  bend- 
ing grain;  their  melodious  voices  are  the 
lyrics  of  the  wind  articulating  them- 
selves In  flutelike  throats;  and  full  of 
passion  and  pregnancy  of  meaning  are 
the  muslc^  infl.ections  that  exhale  from 

their  Ups  as  perfumes  exhale  from  ths 
chalices  of  flowers."  . 

And  Mr.  Harrison  not  infrequently  rleeS 
to  still  higher  flights  that  would  excitu 
the  envy  of  Bret  Harte’s  Col.  Starbottle* 
or  compel  the  admiration  of  the- western 
orator  who  Joyed  In  putting  "eagle  ana 
, "bugle"  in  the  same  sentence. 

; This  biography  is  valuable  for  the 
' wealth  of  documents,  rather  than  for 
any  display  of  the  critical  faculty.  Much 
that  has  hitherto  been  scattered  is  now 
brought  together  and  made  accessible; 
but  there  is  no  fine  analysis  of  what 
Swinburne  called  "the  singular  and  ex- 
quisite genius  of  Poe 
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IN  THE  WORLD  OF  MUSIC. 


“Angelo,  the  Musician,”  hy 
Harriet  Bartnett. 


story  of  a Famous  Violinist — Second 
Public  Performance  of  the  Oper- 
atic  School  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory — Tomorrow  Night’s 
“Poi>"  Programme— Notes. 

|0R  some  years  the  chief 
musical  novels  known  in 
this  country  were 
"Charles  Auchester"  and 
"The  First  Violin.”  Wil- 
helm Heinse’s  strange 
novel  was  read  only  by 
incorrigible  students  of  German  roman- 
ticism, and  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann’s  musi- 
cal stories  are  short  and  wild  tales. 
Tolstoi’s  "Kreutzer  Sonata,”  in  spite  of 
many  psychological  and  physiological 
truths  contained  therein,  made  even 
amateurs!  Of  music  smile  by  the  choice 
of  the  "passionate”  work  that  wrought 
euch  domestic  havoc.  As  soon  as  Wag- 
ner became  universally  fashionable, 
novels  were  written  In  his  name.  Mr. 
George  Moore’s  Evelyn  Innes  and  her 
friends  had  much  to  say  about  “Tris- 
tan" and  "Parsifal,”  as  well  as  about 
such  antique  music  as  delights  the  Dol- 
metsches.  Only  a month  or  so  ago  "La 
Mouette”’  a fantastically  dull  romance, 
by  Messrs.  Morsang  and  Besllere,  pub- 
lished in  the  Mercure  de  France,  was 
brought  to  a welcome  end  by  the  sea- 
gull woman,  the  llght-o’-love,  saying 
good-by-wlthout-any-hard-feellng  to  the 
I earnest  student  of  Wagner  when  they 
I were  together  at  Bayreuth.  Sometimes 
these  novels  are  satirical,  as  the  de- 
Tlgl|tful  story  by  Ernst  von  Wolzogen, 

, in  which  Felix  Weingartner  and  others 
■ now  living  are  bitterly  ridiculed,  and 
Liszt,  as  genius,  philanthropist  aad  free 
lover,  is  revealed  as  on  a pedestal,  with 
flourishes  of  trumpets. 

The  average  musical  novel  is  senti- 
mental and  silly.  It  abounds  in  ludi- 
crous blunders,  even  in  the  terminology 
of  music.  'Two,  or  three  romances  have 
been  published  lately  in  which  the  hero 
Is  a Vesuvian  violinist,  a magnetic  and 
moral  baritone,  or  a tear-compelling 
composer; 

"Angelo,  the  Musician,"  by  Harriet 
Bartnett  (Godfrey  A.  S.  Wieners,  New 
York),  Is  the  story  of  a world-famous 
violinist  who  began  life  as  a newsboy  in 
San  Francisco.  He  was  a good  boy, 
one  of  a humble  and  happy  family.  In 
a house  where  "the  signs  of  poverty 
were  distinctly  visible.”  Among  these 
signs  were  "a  yellow  print  of  Pharaoh’s 
Horses’  in  an  old-fashioned  gilt  frame"; 
j Barye’s  lion  in  plaster,  a horsehair  sofa, 
a few  well  fingered  books,  and  a news- 
paper print  of  the  "Man  With  the  Hoe." 
Mr.  Samuel  Warren,  a forty-niner,  was 
the  good  angel  that  rescued  Angelo 
from  this  abyss  of  misery.  He  learned 
that  Angelo  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
music,  and  he  used  to  watch  him  lis- 
tening with  open  mouth  and  eyes  to  a 
street  fiddler;  so,  he  gave  Angelo  a rare 
old  Stradivarius,  and  let  him  believe 
that  he  himself  had  bought  it  at  a low 
price  with  his  savings. 

Mr.  litArren’s  little  granddaughter 
Wished  to  give  Angelo  some  of  her 
money,  -for  ene  hadfever  so  much  in  her 
bank,  but  Mr.  Warren  answered:  “It  Is 
a generous  thought  which  prompts  you, 
my  child,  and  it  would  be  much  to  him, 
yet  I would  rather  you  should  not  do 
so.  We  tiVant  to  make  a man  of  him, 
and  ihe  will  Ibe  the  stronger  for  his  In- 
dependence. It  will  endear  the  Instru- 
ment-a  thousand  times  more  If  he  thinks 
It  the  treasure  of  his  own  labors.”  Mr. 
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Is  not  music.” 

Angelo  admitted  ho  w.ir  rro)  e. 

an  Mr.  Warren  gave  him  the  mone  f ’ ■ 
go  to  Florence  to  take  IcAjcna  T . 
teacher  was  "a  niagnlllcent  typ*  of  i 
Italian  musician"  and  there  wj.-r  i 
reason  why  Angelo  .ihould  not  he. 
practised  diligently  and  at  lajt  niarrii=d 
Mr.  Warren’s  lyoulra;  but,  as  uii  iild 
proverb  maker  said,  "God  hath  glvm  to 
some  men  wisdom  and  utK]>yr8te...:;ng, 
and  to  others  the  art  of  plavlng  or. 
Addle.”  Angelo  fell  In  with  an  it=dU"’ 
girl,  Merellle,  and  neglected  hit  i>*:e 
tlce,  so  that  the  maestro  w;i:  d ip- 
pointed  and  the  Warren  family  wa_! 
upset. 

Angelo  finally  became  a great  vir- 
tuoso. who  played  best  when  he  Im- 
provised, so  he  probably  would  not  hn"-? 
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appeared  here  at  a Symphony  concert. 
He  loved  Louisa,  and  to  show  his  love 
he  began  to  write  an  opera  which 
should  be  at  the  same  time  "most 
weird,  most  fantastic,  most  elaborate 
and  charming,  rr.elodies  technic  il  and 
sublime.”  This  opera.  "The  Maid."  was 
produced  at  the  New  York  Opera  House. 
The  prelude  was  "weird,  majestic,  re- 
poseful, filled  with  varying  expositions 
of  seen  and  unseen,  heard  and  unheard 
things,”  and  yet  the  critics  did  not 
speak  of  "reminiscences.”  The  white- 
haired  father  In  the  last  act  sang  from 
a bed  of  straw  a hymn  In  common 
metre.  We  quote  the  second  of  the 
three  stanzas: 

"Refore  the  King  my  plea  I m.-ike. 

Ills  mercy  well  I know: 

Johannes,  grieve  not  for  my  sake, 

Tby  father  longs  to  go." 

The  theatre  was  In  “an  uproar  of 
success.”  and  "some  creative  mind"  In 
the  top  gallery  called  for  Angelo's 
‘Memories’’— a "symphony”  for  solo  vio- 
lin. Angelo  became  the  Idol  of  the  peo- 
ple and  he  was  recognized  as  the  musi- 
cian of  the  century.  He  went  back  to 
San  Francisco,  gave  concerts,  quieted 
by  his  eloquence  the  passions  of  .a  street 
mob.  declared  his  love  for  Lo’ih.i;  toit 
he  had  long  been  sick  and  he  died  in  ,in 
armchair  in  a garden  at  sun.iict  Just 
after  he  had  played  strains  that  wei" 
"rich,  pure,  symphonic  and  ether,  il” 
There  is  a portrait  of  Angelo.  Hi‘ 
looked— if  the  portrait  be  In  any  way 
faithful— something  like  Abraham  Liii- 


The  world  has  already  learned  too  Warren  was  as  good  as  he  was  oracu- 
..KoiVt  Poe’s  dlsDutes  and  quarrels  lar-  He  took  Angelo  to  a restaurant 

with  C-go  and  EnShf  a^^  the  fn<$  asked  him  In  kindly  tones  whether 

y"".- offeir^  ahoiit  the  mls-  >'6  would  have  his  potatoes  mashed  or 
I Sarah  Whitman  affair,  about  tne  mis  e.xplained  the  uses  of  large 

] deeds  of  Griswold  road  small  forks  and  the  finger  bowl 

I to  read  the  works  P"®  Angelo  had  newr  had  a fiddle  In  his 

about  P°®.  h^3  done  hii3  until  he  received  the  Strddlva- 

well  as  the  biographer,  has  ao  imj  rius.  He  whispered  words  of  devotion 

T,  » hoct  known  as  a man  tuned  It,  "struck  the  chords-yes. 

To  many  Poe  Is  best  known  as  a man  familiar  noles"-and  the 

fiddle  repaid  him  by  nestlinw  at  his 
throat,  after  the  manner  of  the  Instru- 


coln.  He  is  represented  a.s  playing  the 
fiddle.  In  the  pas.-iinn  of  Improvl.eatloii 
he  has  forgotten  to  take  off  his  ov<  r- 
coat,  and  he  holds  his  bow  as  though  It 
were  a fishing  rod. 

OPERAfTc^CHOOL. 

The  second  public  perforraan-  ■■  of  th. 
operatic  school  of  the  .New  I'nglncd 
Con.serva  tory  will  be  given  at  tin  Bi>-- 
ton  Theatre  on  Friday  afternoon.  Mr. 
Oresto  Bimbonl,  the  illrcctor  > f tlK 
school,  will  conduct.  The  programni- 
will  include  the  following  excir; 
Scene  and  sextet  from  "LL’cla"  t.Mi.-’s 
Therese  Maguire,  .Miss  Harsett.  i 

De.in.  Deacon,  t'odman.  Cutti-ri;  death  j 


_ from  Gounod's  “Sappho"  (Miss 

ralterson^;  tii«*  from  W'rviTs  “l.'in- 
bardi"  iMiss  Sexl<n\,  Mossrs._  Mongmi 
and  Cutter);  aria  of  Fidcs.  aot  o of  “ 1 lie 
Prophet"  (Miss  Stanaway);  last  scene 
of  ‘ Faust"  (Miss  Sexton.  Messrs.  Dean 
ind  Osborne);  Nile  scene  from  "Aida" 
vMi^s  Allen.  Miss  Stanaway.  :Messrs. 
Black,  Codman.  Cutter);  last  act  of 
“Oaimen"  (Miss  Amsden,  Miss  Harsett. 
Mrs.  Pressinger,  Messrs.  Day  and  ^ il- 

The  names  and  abilities  of  some  of 
these  singers  are  known  already  to  the 
public.  Thus  Miss  Clara  Sexton,  a young 
soprano  from  Springfield,  who  has  stud- 
ied here  and  in  Florence,  Italy,  dis- 
played her  voice  of  beautiful  emotional 
quality  and  her  indisputable  dramatic 
instinct  at  the  first  of  these  perform- 
ances in  May.  1902,  when  she  sang  and 
acted  the  part  of  Violetta  with  genuine 
intensity,  and  she  confirmed  and  en- 
larged the  good  impression  then  niade 
by  her  admirable  impersonation  of  Du- 
cr^zia.  in  Mr.  Binrboni’s  “The  Mof^lla 
last  March.  Miss  Allen  and  Miss  Stan- 
awav  have  also  had  opportunity  for  the 
exhibition  of  their  abilities,  and  the 
names  of  Miss  Patterson,  Messrs.  Black, 
Codman,  Day,  Dean  and  others  are  fa- 
miliar, . , , . , 

Miss  Maguire,  a Boston  girl,  has  stud- 
ied chiefly  in  New  York,  and  she  has 
sung  in  concert  at  M ashington  and 
other  cities  with  success^  She,  as  well 
as  Miss  Amsden,  will  make  her  first  ap-  ] 
pearance  in  an  operatic  scene.  Mr. 
Monginl,  who  has  lived  in  Africa  as  an 
explorer,  came  to  this  country  as  a 
member  of  the  Mascagni  company.  He 
is  a son  of  the  famous  tenor  who  cre- 
ated the  part  of  Radames  at  Cairo.  Mr. 
Osborne,  baritone,  has-studied  at  Pans. 

There  is  talk  of  a complete  production 
of  Jlr.  Bimboni’s  “La  Modella”  next 
season,  with  Miss  Sexton  as  the  hero- 
ine and  with  other  members  of  the  op- 
eratic scliool  in  the  cast.  The  oimra 
was  performed  at  Berlin  in  1882.  The 
libretto  is  founded  on  the  love  story  of 
Lucrezia  Buti  and  Filippo  Lippi,  the 
painter.  

V/ORCESTER  FESTIVAL. 

Harold  Bauer,  pianist,  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  next  Worcester  (Mass.) 
festival.  He  will  probably  play  Saint- 
Saen.s'  concerto  in  G minor  at  the  af- 
ternoon concert  on  Friday,  Oct.  2.  The 
orchestra,  led  by  Franz  Kneisel.  will 
probably  play  Schumann’s  sj'mphony  in 
C.  major,  Dvorak's  “From  the  New 
World”  symphony.  Richard  Strauss 
“Death  and  Tiansflguration,”  Bizet  s 
"L’ Arlesienne,”  suite  No.  1;  .Saint- 
Saens’  “Omphale’s  Spinning  Wheel  : 
variations  and  finale  from  Tschaikow- 
skv’s  suite  in  G major:  the  overtures  to 
"O'beron”  and  “Midsummer  Nights 
Dream.”  “Wotan's  Farewell”  may  be 
performed,  w’ith  Robert  Glass  as  W otan, 
The  star  will  be  either  Nordica  or  Gad- 
ski  With  Nordica.  the  last  scene 
"Goetterdaemmerung”  will  1^  S>yen;i 
with  Gadski,  excerpts  from  Die  Meis-' 
tersineer.” 

NUltb. 

Gustave  Charpentier  has  i" 

Vienna,  where  he  is  reported  to  be  at 
work  on  a sequel  to  his  Louise. 

Four  poems  bv  Gustave  Kahn,  with 
mu-T  bv  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  will 
be  published  soon  by  Schirmer. 

A monument  by  Mrs.  Conrak  in  honor 
of  Brahms  was  dedicated  at  the  Cen- 
tral cemetery  of  Venice  early  this 
month. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  will  conduct  two  per- 
formances of  Berlioz's  Damnation  of 
Fa^^r  at  Symphony  Hall,  during  the 
congress  of  teachers. 

The  new  cantata  by  the  mulatto, 
Poleridae-Tavlor,  is  entitled  “Calvary, 
and  it  wdll  be  produced  at  the  Hereford 
festival  next  September. 

Mr  Bowen  R.  Church,  direot9r  of 
Reeves’  American  band,  will  furnish  45 
plavers  for  the  railway  convention  at 
Saratoga  June  24-July  1. 

Claude  Debussy’s  songs,  “Fetes  Ga- 
lantes”  (poem.s  by  Verlaine)  have  been 
published  and  his  "Suite  Bergamasque, 
for  piano.  Is  now  In  press. 

Mr  George  J.«well  Tracy’s  musical 
co’medy,  "A  Prince  of  Bohemia,"  was 
performed  at  Bangor,  Me.,  by  local  ama- 
teurs last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Goldmark’s  new  overture.  “Zriiiyi  ’’ 
written  in  celebration  of  the  oOth  birth- 
day of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Bu'd.apest.  was  performed  in  that  city  on 
May  4. 

Victor  Maurel  has  been  appointed  by 
*bf-  School  of  High  Social  Studies  to  a 
chair  for  the  consideration  of  dramatic 
singing  and  the  aesthetics  of  modem 
lyri'-  in tpr;* rotation. 

Kmlle  Durand,  writer  of  treatises  on 
t:.  ■..•V.  composer  of  opcrelta.s  and 
and  for  some  year.s  a teacher  at 
ti  ' s’-iris  Conservatory,  died  at  Nevilly, 
Msv  6,  a!  the  age  of  T3. 

' unpubl’i'  bed  comedy  in  four  acts, 
y,,'.  c.  1.S,  “Le  Roi  Apepre.”  touno- 

ed  on  Che. 'ouiipz’s  "Amours  Fragiles,’ 
will  b-  pia;,  d at  Beziers  in  .August,  in 
tse  our.se  of  th.e  annual  festival. 

Th-  Verdi  orchestra,  .Mr.  John  M. 
ri-- -kton  c )i'i''uc  ;os,  gave  lbs  s.ccond  con- 
e,  of  the  S'-S.m  at  Chiekering  Hall 
)a-t  Ti'irl-iv  eve-ring.  Mne  Clara  ''Alia 
J ek^oo.  ..'..iriioo.  and  Mr.  Bernhard 
L‘ vi:  j .v.  vioiin;  a.-.slst(-d. 

■'ll  Samo”  a fantastic  optri,  founded 
<:■  the  ; -f-end  of  Sr.irit  Anthony  (with 
, nnge'i.s,  ocTnons,  p.enltents,  etc.). 
'm-  '.ly  Franci  sei.  Ghin.  w.is  produced 
witn  gre  .1  aoolau.ee  at  Venice,  May  T. 
— ,<T  has  written  a symphony  in 


1 

The  Marguerite  at  the  Operatic  School  performance. 

A RufiLalo  correspondent  of  a music 
iournal.  in  a notice  of  recita. 

<sav«?*  "A  very  large  and  fashionable 

audience^ a. ticket,  bestowed  its  , 
aonreciative  plaudits  on  the  gifteci 
Sr  ” Desir\tale  Buffalo,  where  one 
can  be  fashionable  for  i 

Gounod’s  ”R9demi>tion’’  will  be  sung 
this  evening  at  the  Park  Street  Church. 

The  quartet.  Miss  Davies  Miss  Griggs, 

■\'tessrs  T.  B.  Johnson  and  E.  A.  Stud- 
lev  Jr  . will  be  assisted  by  a chorus 
arid  Messrs.  Flockton  and  Lee,  trum- 
peters. Mr.  Wilder,  the  organist,  will 
conduct. 

De  Courier  Musical  of  Paris  says  of 
TViAodore  Dubois’  new  fantasia  for  harp 
and  orchestral  "It  confirms  our  opinion 
cSncSI  the  decreasing  Interest - of 
?h^ compos! tion.s  of  this  high  artistic 
functionary.”  The  journal  charges  Du- 
bois with  rudeness  toward  his  col- 
leagues. 

Arthur  Weld,  formerly  of  Boston  and 
now  musical  director  of  the  Casino, 

New  York,  was  married  on  may  22  to 
Mrs.  Jane  Brown,  a divorced  woman, 
known  on  the  stage  as  Jane  Peyton. 

Mr.  Weld  had  already  been  married 
twice,  and  each  wife  in  tui*n  procured 
a divorce. 

Mr.  Baughan  of  London  declares  that 
Weingai'tner  is  the  greatest  conductor 
of  Beethoven’s  mu.sic.  He  admits  that 
Joachim’s  fingers  “no  longer  obey  his 
brain  as  implicitly  as  they  once  dia, 
and  Mr  Berwick,  who  assisted  in  .a 
sonata  ’ by  Brahms,  “accommodated 
himself  to  Joachim  with  much  tact.” 

An'  evening  of  ensemble  music  will  be 
given  by  Miss  jMary  L.  Slocum  and  her 
pupils,  assi.sted  by  Miss  Lucie  A.  Tucker, 
contralto,  and  a string  quartet— Mrs.  H- 
W.  Conner,  violin;  Miss  .Adelaide  r. 

Thomas,  violin;  Miss  Jessie  Lobdell, 
viola-  Mrs.  D.  LastTle,  'cello— in  Chip- 
rriairHail.  Tremont  Temple,  tomorrow 
evenin; 


D minor. 
Fr  ■ iz 


l.a'l  left  on  Friday  for  bis 
-rr  - .-:’-uc  Hill.  -Me.,  where  he  will 

-.  vimer.  Mr.  Theoiiorowlcz  of  • 

. ;,-t  will  with  him.  Mr. 

L,.,  - . ivin  spend  the  saiviii  er  at  the 

’ --  lake.-..  Mr.  S'.  e veniiki  is  now 
In  Gii 

Li  ’ L'fnroanr.  .nupe.ar  e as  \ io'ctta  in 
“La  Tnivia  ” at  Berlin  early  this 
rr  j:iU,,  a d Liey  ay  she  -’i.g  and  acted 
Si“.  , r -•  th;  a eas'  of  a l eturn  to 

fl"  II-'-  Le-h;n;nri  was  famou.s  in 
.s',*;eh  narts  ’mig  ■.  lOre  «he  tiiought  of 
■VVagti ia:: 


It  is  rumored  th.at  Toscanini,  the  con- 
ductor. who  left  suddenly  La  Scala,  be- 
cause the  audience  insisted  on  encoring 
the  finale  of  ”Un  Bailo  in  Maschera,” 
will  be  invited  to  conduct  opera  at  Ber- 
lin and  Bayreuth.  Some  say  he  is  on  his 
way  to  So’uth  America;  qther.s  that  the 
managers  of  La  Scala  will  s'uc  him  for 
breach  cf  contract. 

The  tenor  Alvarez,  uii  his  ref-inr  to 
the  Paris  opera,  said  to  a colleague: 
“This  is,  indeed,  the  first  opera  lir.use 
in  the  world;  here  only  is  truly  great 
art.”  The  Menestrel  remembers  AU.arez 
about  a year  ago  leaving  this  sarne 
temple  of  art  with  unpleasant  v;ords 
and  gestures  of  disgust;  and  it  observes 
that  man  in  general  and  the  slu.ger  in 
particular  is  a weathercock. 

Guilmant  will  give  organ  concerts  at 
the  Trocadero,  Paris,  every  .Monday 
until  July  20.  Tlie  course  ;s^  prescribed 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
and  the  tickets  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Guilmant  at  the  Pans  Con- 
servatory. Visitors  in  Paris  wiil  thus 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  one  .u 
the  leading  organi.sts  of  the  raooi-rn 
classic  school. 

“Carmen,”  with  music  by  Bizet  and 
George  W.  Byijg,  has’  been  prouuccd  as 
a ballet  at  the  Alhambra,  London. 
Guerrero,  the  Spanish  dancer,  is  higlily 
praised  for  lu-r  Carmen,  "the  most  real- 
istic,” ,say.s  one  critic,  “and  essentially 
true  and  natural  of  any  yet  seen  on  the 
London  stage  • • • a fine,  resolute, 
instinctive  animal — cunning.  pitiless, 
amorous  and  tearles.s.”  Bsca-millo  is 
danced  and  acted  by  a woman. 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  H.  Wright  and  her 
pupils  gave  a pleasant  eong  recital  m 
the  old  Chickerlng  Hall  on  last  M edr.es- 
day  evening.  Mi.^'s  Lord.  Misc  Keitfer, 
Mi’S.  Hayward,  Miss  Whitcomb.  Miss 
lAncoln.  Mrs.  Emery,  Mrs.  Proctor, 
Mrs.  Potter  and  Mrs.  Childs  contributed 
to  the  fiucce.ss  of  the  evening.  Not  the 
least  agreeable  feature  of  the  concert 
was  the  performance  of  “im.  Here  the 
Gentle  Lark,”  by  -Mrs.  Wright,  with 
flute  obligato  by  -Mr.  O.  T.  Ball. 

The  tenor  Cazeneuve  replaced  Alvarez 


in  the  operatic  performance  of  Berliozs 
“Damnation  of  Faust  in  Pans,  but  t e 
audience  would  not  listen  to  him  and 
he  left  the  stage.  The  manager  tqid  the 
audience  that  Alvarez  was  too  tired  to 
sing  Cazeneuve  returned,  burst  into 
tears  tore  off  his  wig,  dashed,  it  on  the 
stage  and  again  left.  The  manager  of- 
ferld' to  return  the  money  to  any  one 
whfdid  not  wish  to  hear  the  ^^’-ibstitute^ 
Several  accepted  the  offer,  and  then 
there  was  peace. 

Mr  Alfred  Farlc-nd.  the  well  known 
banjoist,  made  his  debut  ^on^on  at 
rnmmever’s  festival  Maj  14 
eqJanel  succes.3.  One  critic 
Beethoven  “would  have  to  admit  that 
Mr  Farland  is  not  only  a P°“: 

sessing  an  unsurpassed  talent,  but  a 
musician  who  adorns  everjUhing  he  , 
handles  ” We  doubt  whether  Beethoven  1 
woukVbe  allowed  to  testify  in  court  as 
Tbanjo  expert.  Nevertheless  the  foreign 
compliment  is  kindly  meant. 

Antoinette  Trebelll,  who  now  calls 
herself  Antonia  Dolores,  has  been  sing- 
ing in  San  Francisco,  after  a long  so- 
lourn  in  Australia.  The  Call  of  the  -1st 
that  her  voice  has  gained  in  ful- 
nes%*^and  she  has  greater  breadth  of 
stvle;  hut  she  has  “certain  limitations  of 
reoertoire— self-imposed,  one  would  say,| 
■fni'  she  onght  to  be  able  to  sing  I 

th  ng-!ha?®s eem  to  result  in  rather  dnj 
nro^rammes.  The  voice  is  beautiful,  the 
Snling  is  beautiful-the  outcome  of  it 
all  is  a bit  pro?j-.” 

The  death  of  the  tenor  Giuseppe 
Oremonini  from  congestion  of  the  lungs 
is  reported  from  -Cremona.  His  voice 
was  light  and  often  pleasing,  in  spite  of 
a tendWy  toward  white  tones.  He  sang 
v.-th  taste,  and  in  lyric  parts  he  was  a 
sympathetic  lover.  He  fipt  b;^ame  prom- 
inent at  Turin.  Feb.  1,  1893,  when  he 
created  the  part  of  Des  Grieux  in  Puc- 
cini’s “Manon  Lescaut,  and  m October 
of  that  year  he  appeared  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. He  sang  in  Italian  cities,  at  Ma- 
drid Bucharest.  Monte  Carlo,  in  South 


cov^eB«ai«pr;  lu  ,T 

Yienfta  OperJf  House  co™ 
contract  came  to  an  ^nu  *, 

mann  .sang  the  paft  of 
Lang’s  first  concert  produ^on  of  Par- 
.slfal”  in  Boston,  April  D.  1®1- 

Mr  Jolin  F.  Runciraan  of  the  -Satur- 
dav  Review  has  been  hearing  Temlna 
aliin  in  London,  and  he  now  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  her  Bruennhilde  and 
Isolde  are  the  finest  known  to  hi^ 
»‘Ont  of  a stage  presence  not  of  the  very 
best,  and  marred  by  at  least  one 
physical  disability,  out  of  a voice  barely 
pihnve  the  average,  and  out  of  acting 
which  frequently  fell  beneath  the  best— 
from  these  elements.  unsatisfqCtorj , or 
perhaoR  three-quarters  un.satisfacto^, 

she  built  up  impersonations  which  can 
only  be  called  unmatched 
less  The  truth  stems  to  be  that  sne 
has  the  temperament  and  sheer  tirMn 
power  to  do  what  fe-w  singers  can  d^ 
rtoroughly  understand,  grasp  the  char- 
acter Is  it  existed  in  the  composer  s 
imagination;  and  her  temperament,  will 
and  artistic  gifts  enable  her  to  ^ 

broad  interpretation  of  ngvet 

she  understands  it.  * * ^ never 

unnecessarily  misses  a.^istnonic  point 
for  the  sake  of  vocal  display,  but  when 
vocalism  is  wanted  she  is  careful  no.  to 
get  an  appearance  of  oyer-acting  by 
Sacrificing  her  opportunity;  and  her 
total  art  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
♦ • * Her  human  persuasiveness  and 
sw'cetness  in  the  last  act  of  the  al- 
kulre’  her  force  of  mad  passion  m 
'Tristan.’  are  things  few  singers  can  at- 
tain  to.” 

Charton  de  Boron,  a “musical  me- 
dium” of  Paris,  made  his  first  appeal - 
ance  in  London  on  May  7.  The  Era  says 
of  him:  “He  cannot  read  music,  nor  can 
he  transcribe  a note — much  less  a.  chord. 
Yet  under  inspiration — as  he  claims  he 
performs  w'ith  accuracy,  taste  and  judg- 
ment -on  the  piano,  organ  or  c aveciu- 
This  phenomenon  is  not  the  r^uit  of  an 
abnormal  memory.  Charton  De  Boyon 
pos.sesses  none  where  is  con- 

cerned. If  he  has,  at  any  period  of  his 

career,  become  acquainted  with  the 
music  of  a composer,  he  can,  ''hfist 
giving  an  exact  reproduction  of  that 
musician’s  style  and  method,  yield  a 
^imposition  absolutely  new,  and  heard 
for  the  first  and  last  time.  Should  any 
one  in  the  audience  suggest  a scene  to 
Wm-^a  ballet,  an  oriental  effect,  pvage 
war  dances,  etc.-he  improvises  at  once. 
Only  some  skilful  scribe  must  be  able  to 
jot  down  the  music  as  De  Boyon  im- 
provises, or  it  will  be 
Charton  De  Boyon’s  manipulation  of  the 
notes  is  extraordinary.  In  the  right 
hand,  the  thumb  and  the  first  and  sec- 
ond fingers  are  principally  used  the 
little  finger  very  rarely.  W ith  the  left 
hand,  effects  are  obtained  by  means  of 
pounding  with  the  knuckles  and  wrist. 
When  the  improvisations  have  been  jot- 
ted down  by  competent  musicians,  it 
has  been  discovered  that,  although  com- 
pletelv  Ignorant  of  technique  and  or- 
ri^hestriation.  Charton  De  Boyon  s scoring 
Is  absolutely  accurate.  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 


hardt herself  took  down  the  music, 
composed  by  De  Boyon  for  a piece  m 
which  she  played,  and  Sardou.  Mas- 
senet Waldteufel  and  Champsaur  all 
testify  by  letter  to  Charton’s  extraordl- 
naiw  gift.  At  the  Salle  Erard  De  Boy- 
on’s capabilities  were  tested  by  his  be- 
ing asked  to  improvise  in  the  respective 
styles  of  Gounod,  Wagner  and  Richard 
Strauss,  anM  he  did  so  in  a manner 
which  evoked  enthusiastic  plaudits  from 
the  astonished  audience.  He  also  volun- 
teers an  improvisation  upon  the  clave- 
1 cin  in  the  manner  of  Mozart,  and  a 
1 composition  of  his  own  on  the  organ.’ 

^ /-  ' P ^ 
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“JIusings  Withont  Method,”  by 
“Annalist.” 


America,  and  he  made  his  debut  at  New 
York  as  Fernando.  Nov.  29,  189.5.  His 
first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  Me- 
chanics’ building  as  Turiddu,  Feb.  20. 
1896.  He  W’as  the  Faust  the  night  Calve 
first  sang  Marguerite  here,  at  Mechanics’ 
building,  April  6.  1897.  He  was  the  first 
to  sing  in  Boston  the  part  of  Cavara- 
dossi  in  “Tosca" — April  4,  1901.  He  was 
a favorite  of  prima  donnas,  and  in  some 
cities,  especially  in  New  York,  women 
W'ere  almost  hysterical  in  applause,  al- 
though as  far  back  as  1895  he  was  said 
to  be  blessed  with  a wife  and  four  chil- 
dren. 

Rene  Doire  wrote  of  Renand  as 
Mephistopheles  in  the  late  operatic 
performance  of  Berlioz’s  “Damnation 
of  Faust”  at  ParLs;  “Terrifying  and 
sublime,  he  was  applauded  by  hands 
trembling  with  fear  and  cheered  by 
lungs  choked  with  fright.”  As 
for  Alvarez,  the  T'aust,  he  was  “the 
song  itself,  the  voice,  t’nc  unique  voice, 
that  which  agonizes,  grasps,  transports, 
intoxicates,  tiie  voice  that  is  powerful, 
tender,  complaining,  intimate,  etc., 
etc.”  Yes,  yes:  but  did  Alvarez  sing  in 
tune? 

Theodor  Reichmann,  the  baritone, 
who  died  May  22  at  a sanatorium  on 
Lake  Constance,  in  his  54th  year,  sang 
here  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  April, 
1890,  as  Wolfran.  Tell,  Telramund.  the 
Dutchman  and  Don  Giovanni.  In  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  he  sang  at  a Symphony 
and  at  a Kneisel  concert.  Nature  gave 
him  an  unusually  fine  voice,  and  he  left 
the  cigar  shop  where  he  was  clerk  to 
be  first  an  actor,  and  then  a singer.  He 
was  a favorite  in  Germany,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  intonation  was  often 
distressingly  false,  and  that  in  action 
he  was  often  logey.  Ke  created  the 
part  of  Amfortas  in  “.Par.sifal.”  and 
w.as  most  effective  as  the  sensuoue.  re- 
pentant, groaning  King,  and  just  before 
his  death  he  v/islied  to  sing  the  part 
under  Mr.  Conrled  at  the  Metropolitan 
next  winter.  One  of  his  best  parts  was 
Scindla  in  Massenet’s  ”Le  Roi  dc  l.a- 
hori  .”  His  Don  Giovanni  was  criticisc.l 
in  Boston  as  distinguished  by  South 


Compliation  of  ^ Articles  hich 
Have  Api>eared  la  BlaeUwood’s— 
“Forf  Birkett,”  By  Edvrard  tV. 
Tovrnsend-“Tlie  Vnlgarlans,”  by 
Edgar  Fayveett— Other  Books. 
"Musings  Without  Method,”  by  "Anna- 
list” (McClure,  Phillips  & Co.,  New 
York),  is  a compilation  of  articles  con- 
tributed to  Blackwood’s  from  February. 
1900,  to  January,  1902,  a collection  of 
co.mments  on  leading  events.  S.milar 
coliecUo.as  of  feuilletons  are  not  uncon- 
mon  in  Paris,  where  articles  on  books, 
plays,  the  doings  of  musicians  are  at 
I the  end, of  a year  bound  together  in  sep- 
arate volumes,  often  to  the  confusion  of 
the  writer  some  years  afterward.  And 
so,  in  London,  George  .Augustus  Sala’s 
Echoes  of  the  Week,  published  original- 
ly in  the  Illustrated  London  New,  ap- 
psared  in  book  form  under  the  title  of 
‘‘Living  London.”  and  his  Echoes  of  the 
Year  1883  furnished  matqfial  for  another 
volume.  And  so.  in  New  York,  some  ot 
George  William  Curtis’  delightful  Easy 
Chair  essays  have  been  presented  in 
less  peri'bhable  form.  . , 

"Annalist.”  like  the  M alrus  and  the 
Carnenter  in  the  famous  poem,  talks  oi 
nian'^^  things;  The  Theatre  Francals. 
anarchy  as  a fashion,  . 

giarism,  war  correspondents.  Greek  t 
the  universities,  the  <Tacaj  of  the  ra 
course,  the  aasassination  of  * 

The  first  complete  edition  of 

5h”a?llfLfve^^"^’lfo3nM^^^ 


iL  to^d  tflRnlteU  BUMBpna' »ri 
f on  McKlJI^  Is  In  rxc#lHpr  tnsti’,  y 
|]  he  la  not  & se’Uiinontall^fTiTV  lil« 

lude  t'Mvurd  this  cnuntry.  Thus,  wh#h 
he  sri'.ikfl  of  the  commotiplBoo  critic 
(lescrlci'cl  by  Hnzlllt,  .is  irklnx  'ill  new 
plans  ,uid  nmtlcrs  of  fnet.  he  cxcl  ilms: 
“How  well  wi>  know  this  monsi'  i-,  who 
1 will  li.'vf  nothhiK  Ihnl  1-  not  new  ,md 
.shoddy  and  moclianlciil  and  AmcilcHn- 
ihls  nionwtor,  who  hates  nil  thinp.s  that 
are  not  what  he  elegantly  Ictma  'uii-to- 
dnte.'  and  who  helleves  that  wealth  and 
speed  alone  are  sacred  from  reproach.” 
The  .irtlcles  on  .Miss  Corelli  imd  Mr. 

■ Hall  Caine  are  espeelally  ilollKhtful.  In 
snmmlnsr"  up,  "Annalist”  remarks:  "Per- 
haps wo  must  place  the  talonted  lady 
rather  hiirher  thtiu  Mr.  Caine,  for,  while 
she  knows  rather  less  than  he.  she  says 
a good  do:il  more."  The  review  of  Sir 
Mountstuart  (liant  Duff’s  “Notes” 
a.houiuls  In  good  things.  "We  gather 
from  his  pages  that  he  has  always  cher- 
ished a wild  desire  to  fasten  his  eyes 
upon  ’eelehrltloo.’  It  has  not  mattered 
n Jot  to  him  whether  the  ‘celebrities' 
were  writers  or  politicians,  actors  or 
clergymen;  he  liked  to  see  them,  and 
to  breakfast  with  them,  or  to  dine  with 
them,  or  to  chatter  with  them  at  the 
.\then.''eum.  A pleasant  whim.  In  truth, 
tnd  no  more  dangerous  to  soplety  than 
jolleotlng  postago  stamps  or  breeding 
ihire  horses.  But  if  It  be  tamely  e.\- 
pr  ssod  In  a vague  record  It  Is  apiwll- 
ngly  dull.  "Saw  Sir  John  — after- 
ward Lord— Lawrence,  for  the  first  time.' 
Maybe  these  reminiscences  have  their 
value  to  the  gentleman  who  has  treas- 
ured them  for  40  years;  so  might  he 
prize  the  i>alr  of  boots  which  he  wore 
on  the  occasion  of  his  maiden  speech. 
But  they  leave  us  stolidly,  wearily  in- 
different. If  we  may  Judge  by  Sir 
.Mountstuart's  diary,  he  never  said  a 
word  to  the  great  men,  and  tnev  never 
said  a word  to  him.”  Nor  Is  "Annalist" 
Moved  by  stage  patriotism.  He  does  not 
bear  with  patience  "a  lesson  In  politics  ‘ 
lellvered  by  a young  lady  whose  pink 
Ights  are  obviously  too  small  for  her.” 
v'or  is  he  disposed  to  shout  with  Joy  at 
he  thought  of  the  modern  stage.  The 
ctor  of  today  is  distinguished  from  the 
.nclent  b.v  "a  gentlemanly  Incompe- 
ence."  "He  has  had  little  chance  of 
earning  his  profession,  t’o'-  If  he  has 
leen  fortunate  he  has  played  but  a 
lozen  parts  in  a dozen  years.  He  is 
ducated  as  often  as  not,  and  his  man-  , 
lers  off  the  stage  are  said  to  be  Irre- 
l-roacha.ble.  In  fact,  he  has  been  told 
ly  the  'ongue  of  flattery  that  he  has 
^t  to  stride  the  stage  as  a drawing 
“"A  .elegance  will  be  patent 


^ gentleman 


i-  KxicKi.  «,  gciiLierna.n 

if  represented  on  the  stage 

liberal  translation  of  manner,  gest- 
=fls  Stage  carpenter 

fee  worse  enemy  of  the  the- 

’th»  'f*'®  actor, 

It”  stage.  Nor  does  "Anna- 

sjmpathlze  with  Mr.  Pinero  in  ms 
'"®4a°U'‘A"Shtest  hint  Of  Zap! 
lor  ft s “PP®?*  to  the  world 

lor  us  praise  have  no  right  to  shrink 
I world’s  blame.  Only  onl  attl- 

ide  is  honorable  and  seemly an  atti- 

ide  of  Indifference.  These  ZamatlVts 
t^hemselves  with  presZZticfs 
Ke  critfe  ®"‘‘P®‘hy  declare  that 

dmoelent  ^ A ^ ':®>ontary,  is  in- 
quite  easy  to  avoid 
nie  slightest  annoyance.  For  the  dra- 
*00“  over  the  fZt- 
_.hts  there  Is  alw'ays  the  back  drawing 

U”fiy%".rcte  of  the 

^ ol‘  j‘i?d|men^t  'wil7we1fSLe'’tZ°"repub- 
P:ation  of  these  notes,  which  often  fise 
y,  the  dignity  of  essays.  rise 


'"“rt  ^rTe«”  Tw  '«  his 


ymperb-7aced.““millioZf^^^^^^^ 

bin.  nor  is  there  a single  referen!i2 
Irhlmmie  Fadden.  in  our  smfoSfdais 
Y were  delightful  novels,  which  wf 
;.ad  behind  a geography.  The  appear^ 
^7ce  of  each  romance  was  watch'^d  bJ 
[the  boy  as  eagerly  as  his  father  looked 
f^pr  the  next  number  of  a story  bv 
6 hackeray  or  Dickens.  Some  Tnokl 
f ontemptuously  of  the  boy’s  delight  as 
I dime  novel;  but  did  not  the  North 
1 American  Review  In  Its  most  solemn 
I ind  pontifical  days  deign  to  discuss 
lime  novels,  and  the  judgment  Vfo! 
'aAa^*r  hJ’  no  means  unkindly  i 

Seth  Jones,  "Sllverheels.  the  Dela- 
w;are/’  ;'Mad  Jlike,  the  Death  Shot” 

th6"^Bold®"ge,?nf"®'fs  “Heavy  Hatchet, 
the  Bold  Scout  — the  very  covers  of 
these  masterpieces  still  haunt  the 
memory.  “>^*11.  lae 

And  It  Is  a pleasure  to  say  that  Mr 
pwnsend's  "Fort  Birkett”  is  an  excZ 
lent  dime  novel,  a dime  novel  in  char- 
acter, though  It  is  sold  at  a higher 
price.  All  the  dear  familiar  charactefs 
again  go  through  their  parts;  the  bravl 
city  hero  who  marries  the  beautiful  girl 
of  the  plains:  this  girl  never  so  beauti- 
ful as  when  dressed  in  male  attire  She 
shares  danger  and  fills  ruffians  full  of 
lead;  the  bold,  bad  men  who  kill  each 
other  in  a quarrel  over  gold;  the  good 
Indian  who  dies  to  save  his  adored  bene- 
factor; the  rough  and  sentimental  miner 
who  buries  his  partner  within  the  sound 
of  church  ‘bells— they  are  all  In  or  about 
Fort  Birkett.  All  healthy  boys  old  and 
Toung.  will  read  the  story  at  a .sittlnl  a 
story  of  adventure  withoi/t  thought  of 
social  problem  or  suspicion  of  psycho- 
logical study. 


Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett’s  "Tfie  Vulgarians” 
.®-‘  PuWlshing  cZpany 
sNew  York),  is  a story  of  a family  In  a 
;far.  western  town,  who  became  enor- 
vmously  rich  The  two  girls  and  their 
^.brother  went  to  New  York  and  stopped 
■ at  the  M aldorf-.A.storia,  where  their 
apartments  "dazzled  them  with  beautv 
and  splendor”;  but  Leander  forgot  to 
put  his  ooots  outside  his  docn-  when  he 
went  to  bed;  and  as  he  naa  “only  two 
or  three  pairs,”  and  they  were  in  a 
trunk,  he  was  obliged  to  engage  a boot- 
'black  in  the  street.  “It  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  he  was  doing  what  no  mem- 
ber of  the"  Four  Hundred  would  do  ” 
j.The  two  girls  were  badly  dressed  aiid 
^od  hearteB.  Brother  I/eander  was  im- 
, possible,  for  he  .wore  a black  shoe-lace 
;•  necktie,  and  when,  he  offered  “a  little 
olive,  and  black  crowbar  of  tobacco 


h.'l Led  with  Hilv.  I ami  gom  t„  m,  k,, 
perl  K.  Ri  nshiiwe,  "oii.  oi  ir.  , 

powerful  gninilbos  o'"  N'  W v...;  p ;.i,  . 
h*.  soUl:  ‘T''.)hl  7fi  ;U’h  c-  f.ie  'em. 

rr.'lly  ,sl.  ' p,  w.' ifiT  117  But  thiy’ie 
tP'irnml  good," 

Miirhin  W.irronder,  .1  widow,  v,  ho  wn. 
i bllg.  d to  leave  her  rich  step  tir.ithei ' . 
housi'  heeiu."-  ihe  would  not  marry 
Lord  lisk  ind  Faslhoir  he  . xpeetr.l  n 
dot  from  the  .>.11111  step-brother  -took  n 
fiiacy  to  the  w.  item  helres se.p,  and  dl.l 
their  hair  for  them  when  they  went  to 
the  npi  ra,  and  she  also  Insl.sted  that 
I.eander  should  Wear  a dre.  n .-uilt,  esfie- 
elnlly  as  they  were  all  to  sit  In  a box, 
Marian  became  the  governe.“.  and  regu- 
lator of  the  household,  for  which  sho 
was  paid  a sub.stantlal  sum  each  month. 
She  did  not  let  the  girls  go  to  Newport— 
for  they  were  not  ready. 

The  right  people — "those  who  have  the 
vantage  there,  who  make  It  the  nest  of 
exclusiveness  and  snobbery  that  It  is"— 
would  not  have  called;  so  she  rented  "a 
charming  villa  In  a beautiful  sea-slde 
place  on  the  New  England  coast."  The 
region  was  occupied  mainly  by  Boston 
and  New  York  families,  and  Marian 
was  convinced  that  “she  had  struck 
Just  the  right  note  of  seml-retlrement.” 
Society,  did  not  stare  at  the  girls 
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through  a long-handled  eyeglass  over 
a frigid  shoulder.”  It  gave  them  "a 
cordial  hand,”  (Why  not  a glad  hand? 
The  more  familiar  phrase  Is  a good 
one.)  It  should  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  neighbors  were  Bostonlun.s. 
And  here  Marian  did  wonders.  f5lia 
kept  Lord  Usk  with  his  "lucid  drab” 
eyes  and  "long  calfless  legs”  away  from 
one  of  the  daughters;  she  consented  to 
the  marriage  of  the  other;  she  sent  I.e- 
ander,  now  a howling  swell,  back  to  his 
sweetheart,  .\nnie  Shelton,  who  had 
profuse  amber  hair  and  a milky  skin, 
and  sewed  coarse  garments  In  the  little 
room  over  her  father’s  shoeshop. 

Mr.  Fawcett  has  written  both  prose 
and  poetry  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 
Did  he  write  “The  Vulgarians”  in  a 
spirit  of  burlesque?  As  a novel,  it  Is 
w’ithout  observation  or  art;  as  a satire, 
it  Is  pointless  and  dull.  , 


"Corrhill  toi  Cairo”  with  "Novels  by 
Eminent  Hands”  and  miscellaneous 


papers  are  two  volumes  In  J.  M.  Dent’s 
edition  of  Thackeray's  works,  edited  by 
Mr.  Walter  Jerrold  and  nublished  In  this 
country  'by  the  MacMillan  Company. 
The  size  of  the  volumes  Is  convenient: 
paper  and  print  are  attractive:  and  the 


bibliographical  notes  are  to  the  point. 
The  Illustrations  are  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 


Brock.  With  all  their  merit,  they  do 
not  console,  one  for  the  loss  of  Thacke- 
ray’s inimitable  drawings  ot  his  snobs. 


r, 


hinfl 


SOME  REGENT  EFFORTS 
IN  THE  LITERARY  WORLO 


Straightforward  Book  About 
Municipal  Public  Works. 


I’ulille  Honesty  Depends  on  Per- 
.sonnl  Honesty  — “Truth  and  a. 
■VVonifin”  Leaves  .Several  Q,ue»- 


"In  the  Guardianship  of  God”  by  Flora 
Annie  Steel  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York),  is  the  title  of  the  first  of  H 
short  stories  which  treat  mainly  of  do- 
mestic complications,  war,  and  super- 
natural Incidents  in  India.  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  is  responsible  for  incidents  and 
style.  He  first  taught  the  way.  Here 
we  have  again  the  'drunken  discharged 
soldier  that  redeems  himself  by  brav- 
ery and  death,  the  devoted  servant,  the 
good  native  woman  of  shameful  life 
and  the,  weak  English  woman  of  re- 
spectable life,  the  sMdier  that  marries 
the  native  woman  and  kills  himself 
wlien  she  dies,  the  m"n  who,  about  to 
commit  suicide,  sees  strange  sights  and 
is  persuaded  to  live.  They  all  speak  In 
familiar  speech,  and  their  faces  have 
long  been  known.  Yet  there  Is  some- 
p'leasure  in  an  Ifnitatlon,  and  these  sto- 
ries are  seldom  uninteresting.  Among 
the  best  is  "The  Doll-Maker.” 


"The  Book  of  Snobs”  with  “Cox’s 
Diary.”  "Chraracter  Sketches,”  "A  Little 
Diigjer  at  Tlmmln’s”  and  “Tales”  and 


Mrs.  Henry  Rankin  Poore,  the  author 
of  “Pictorial  Composition  and  the  Criti- 
cal Judgment  of  Pictures’'  (The  Baker 
& Taylor  Company,  New  York),  pre- 
pared his  work  for  the  use  of  students, 
and  In  a prefatory  note  he  expresses 
the  hooe  that  the  pages  may  be  icono-' 
clastic.  "shattering  the  images  created 
of  superstitious  reverence  and  allowing 
in  their  stead  the  artist  to  be  substi- 
tuted as  something  quite  as  worthy  of 
this  same  homage.”  He  treats  gf  bal- 
ance, the  entrance  and  the  exit  (getting 
into  the  picture  and  out  of  iO.  circular 
observation,  angular  composition,  equiv- 
alents. groups,  light  and  .shade,  the 
place  of  photography  in  fine  art,  ns  well 
as  the  aesthetics  of  comr*)sitioii  and 
of  the  oritlcal  Judgment  of  pictures.  The 


following  sentence  may  give  an  idea  of 
Mr.  Poore’s  "Iconoclastic''  spirit.  “It  will 


be  a surprise  to  the  average  man  in  that 
realm  of  truth  which  lies  beyond,  to 
mark.  In  the  association  of  artists  of 
all  ages,  when  the  divisions  of  schools, 
periods,  and  petty  formulas  are  forgot- 
ten, that  Raphael  will  grasp  the  hand 
of  .\bbott  Thayer,  saying  to  him  in  the 
never  dying  fervor  of  art  enthusiasm 
and  with  the  acknowledgment  of  lim)(- 
tatlons,  which  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
greatness:  'O,  that  I had  had  thy  glo- 
rious quality  of  technical  subtlety  In 
place  of  the  mechanical  dlrettUress  in 
which  I labored';  and  he  iir-'irfrn  to  he 
reminded  that  had  he  for  this, 

the  span  of  his  short  llf^Bfbre  measured 
long  before  he  had  aJBnmpllshed  half 
his  work.”  There many  illustra- 
tions. 


tirt  Ilf  ■ 1 .-  LIH  iiiij'tri  illii'  < t't 

juiilii-  work,  municipal  uraanlz.ttloii.  tl; 

!■  i t work  as  oppu.-' il  to  eoiitracl  wo.;., 
the  sy  !i  nil:  ot  a<lv crtlHlng.  upi  nliig  bli! 
and  awarding  eoiurarf!,  Ih"  ini  ;i  .1 
Itself.  After  no  h.i.s vipoken  tin-  over- 
whelming responellilllty  of  muni  Ipalllb  -. 
In  till  one  matter  of  protecting  human 
life,  he  inaly's  the  following  si. i lenient ; 

"It  eannoT  be  loo  strongly  linpreas'Hl 
! upon  the  minds  ot  the  public,  that  every 
. citizen  Is  moitilly  guilty  of  complicity  In 
crime  when  he  stands  iiuUtly  by  while 
his  neighbors  are,  robbed  or  mdidered, 
without  his  active  protest  and  liuerlcr- 
ence,  whether  the  perm  irators  be  high- 
waymen or  he  city  olticlalls,  olhor- 
I wise  respectable.”  The  individual  re- 
sponsibility of  the  citizen  must  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  all  schcme.s  of  re- 
form and  Improvement.  If  the  elector 
be  careless,  what  woiuler  If  the  elected 
be  also  careless.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  otilclal  and  he  that  elects  too  often 
feel  no  responsibility. 

Mr.  Whinery  regaids  the  principle 
that  legislative  and  . .cecutive  depart- 
, meuts  should  bo  independent  of  each 
i other  as  settled.  "To  whatever  extent 
I politics  and  partisanship  may  be  allowed 
to  prevail  in  the  appointment  of  other 
city  olllcials.  they  should  be  rigidly  ig- 
nored in  tilling  the  oltice  of  city  en- 
gineer"; for  he  Is  the  most  important 
person  in  the  municipal  public  works 
i department.  “No  class  of  professional 
men  are,  as  a rule,  so  Inadequately  paid 
as  city  engineers”;  hence,  honest  and 
competent  men  look  elsewhere  for  em- 
ployment. The  inspector  of  public  works 
Is  too  often  “some  broken  down  poli- 
, tician  or  political  worker,  or  gambler, 
or  a specimen  stick  from  the  driftwood 
I always  floating  about  every  city,  who 
has  failed  to  make  a living  in  any  other 
way,  and  who  has  secured  his  position 
through  some  mysterious  ‘pUil’  with  the 
appointing  officials.  He  is  ‘on  the  make' 
and  blackmails  the  contractor  shame- 
lessly. He  Is  the  best  friend  of  the 
dishonest  contractor.”  Inspectors  should 
be  appointed  by  the  city  engineer,  and 
be  subject  to  his  authority  alone,  and 
the  engineer  may  then  be  heM  re- 
sponsible for  their  actions. 

The  chapter,  "Preparations  for  Mu- 
nicipal Work”  is  full  of  interesting  mat- 
ter. Aesthetic  questions  do;  not  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  street  pave- 
ments; the  chief  question  is  whether 
, the  pavement  will  pay  as  an  investment. 
®m®®  one  horse  will  draw  'over  a good 
asphalt  pavement  a load  that  it  would 
lequire  at  least  two  horses  to  haul  over 
a good  macadam  road,  the  one  is  a 
more  profitable  investment  than  the 
other,  even  if  the  first  cost  of  the  one 
or  three  times  that  of  the  other 

S(?  wVth^tmf  gradients;  ami 

SO  with  the  water  supply.  Stranerp  a®  {<■ 
may  seem  to  some  politicians  ® public 
''oori  nf undertaken  for  the 
oood  of  the  public  at  large,  and  not  to 
ii^<3ividuals  alone.  ^ 

adTantaieif  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
wo^k  '‘nd  contract 

the  s°.nrce  of  discussion, 

^ experience  with  the  two 
systems  are  inconclusive,  and  there  is 
a return  to  theoretical  discussion  It  is 
a reasonable  conclusion  that  inder  the 
oSr  eumPetent  and  alert  ci?y 
iw^ifi®’  work  can  be  secured 

by  the  contract  system  as  by  the  direct 
incompetent  and 
work  will  not 

Nor  Is  it®  true" '■fh  ®‘‘'‘®''  system. 

■bnoi  is  It  true  that  greater  eronnmv 

under  the  direct  systZ^ 
The  contractor  has  a bad  name  “Wp 
may  not  be  a.  pickpocket,  nor  a™burgl?r® 
gold  brick  man,  but  that  he  wlli 
1 defraud  under  the  guise  of 

! A?®®®!'*'."?  business  is  morZthan 
P®ople.  He  may 
j be  a gambler  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptance  of  fne  term,  but  many  peoZ 
'‘^®.?'  strengthened,  perhaps  bv 

that  fn  '-'Porty’  appearance, 

fortune  r.  i ! uu-inner  toy.s  with  floklc 
‘.‘■“®  ““irt  be  is  not  often 
srtf®net  ®*‘urg®d  with  murder,  but  there 
.ire  not  a fi  w j>eopIe  who,  if  such  a 

emir,?.®  "’ould  promptly  ex- 

clairn.  I to.d  you  so!'  " lie  is  .suppo.sed 
irn  'i  political  influence,  and  his 

-iR.®*  ii'i  1 1’’ '"t  business  outfit.  But 

;ybln»ry  does  not  believe  that  the 
Mtuauon  is  .a.s  bad  ns  is  represented 
contractors  may  be  divided 
AA  three  classes:  the  one  that  con- 

ducts his  ljusiness  on  a legitimate  and 
honest  b '-nis,  and  is  a man  of  financial 
responsibility  and  general  integrity;  the 
contractor  without  financial  responsibili- 
ty and  often  without  experience,  a sol- 
dier of  fortune  to  whom  contracting  is  a 
species  of  lottery;  and  the  out-and-out 
boodler,  who  plans  his  campaign  to  se- 
cure a contract  with  a skill  and  diplo- 
macy worthy  of  a better  cause.  The 
only  way  the  contractors  of  this  third 
class  can  be  suppressed  Is  by  the  elec- 
tion of  honest  men  to  the  city  offices 
“The  municipality  that  voluntarily  places 
it.s  purse  in  the  hands  of  suspected 
thieves  is  entitled  to  scant  sympathy 
wherqits  fund.s  are  stolen.  It  is  a mis- 
taken policy  to  place  questionable  men 
in  the  offices  and  then  depend  on  laws, 
howeyer  s-trlngent.  to  restrain  them  from 
wrongdoing.”  The  cnlef  cause  of  the 
present  df-moralizod  state  of  municipal 
contracting  is  found  in  ,*he  law.s,  or.  In 
the  ab.sen-^  of  such  law.s.  In  the  public 
demand  th*t  contracts  must  be  awarded 
to  t'he  lowest  bidder.  • • • Low  prices 
do  not  nece.ss-'^fc  c mean  economy  in  the 
end;  t^ey  of  mean  exactly  the  re- 
VilEe.  iTo  brin„  about  a reform  in  the 
.ttaracter  of  contractors,  dishonest  men 
■^ould  be  excluded  from  office:  hom-st 
tlfin  In  charge  should  have  a free  hand 
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"Triilli  'll  ■ n -.11  ’ll,'  ’ 

Mull  |lr--WU  (II.  Stull.  .1  , < . 

is  a i:u  of  ; IV  irn  11  .. 

A hlgh  chui  'll  I'.pli  1 ■ ■ 
iinl  uii  a I hi  . it'  ill  '..11  1 

dircu.“sl(iM  In  piinl,  .uul  ‘ 
stroiigi  r 111  arMUnn-Mi  Th  inr  ■■ 
love  with  Mar;  l.aiiKlui  1.  tlL.oi  ■ 

Rev.  Julian  w . ihi  a ■ i ..  all;  i : 
toward  celibacy.  They  m ' 

seaside  resort,  anil  .lulle  1 m.. 

111.  i iiaiit  things  to  O.Ti.liii,  ■■■  • . 

him  of  ; /m  -thlng  rn  .!  Iliai.  . 
and  iiasloral  Interest  In  M ■ 
upon  Julian  joined  tin-  li.  o;hi  . n.iJ  ■ 
St.  John  the  Evaiij'"lli  i at  ('..nl<>. 

Julian  was  thin  and  jial-  finn.  1 
life:  he  hud  yellow  hair,  light;  irr  ;;  1 

cyporows  and  a sw.  . • ciiu.  <|i  , 
whereas  Geraint,  tl.  I'.Iogl:  1,  w— » 
broad-shouldered,  with  a th-ry  ;r  ■ , 

and  "hair  that  had  ai;  aim'  1 1 i " 11 
turn  to  It”  -a  vaj-ae  it  .rlpllon.  whi-  1 
leaves  one  in  doubt  wheth'-r  he  ..  or  ' , 
hair  a la  Pompadour  nr  re.-enioli  d ■ 
distinguished  and  wanderliiE  v‘r!i 
Geraint  had  been  un.sui'l  to  ti-.  , 
of  young  women,  with  the  exi-iptloii 
the  pale  and  angular  .ind  apri.n'd 
ure.s  with  stained  hands  ai.d  tight); 
twisted  hair  who  worked  with  v.  . -h 
and  In.strument.s  In  the  lal.or.it.'.rli-  hI 
Chllllngworth.  .\e;  soon  ae  la  mot  y 
he  told  her  the  story  of  his  life;  how  he 
went  from  a Penii.sylvanla  farm  lo  th  ■ 
Massachusetts  In.stitule  of  Te.  hnciogy, 
and  from  that  Justly  celebrated  Instltu. 
tlon  to  Prof.  Haeckel  at  Jena,  whe  • h. 
learned  to  he  a free-thinker.  t:i 
"agin"  all  forms  of  religion.  Ho  talk-i  l 
hy  the  hour  about  himself,  and  Mi.y, 
bored  by  her  relatives  whom  -ihe  wa 
visiting,  li.stened  as  Desilemmi-.  to 
Othello.  Nor  did  she  draw  back  win.: 
Julian  sketched  his  idea  of  a perfe.  t 
wife  and  helpmeet,  oin-  who  .should  h 
beautiful  and  courageous,  oiu  v ho 
should  not  g<>  and  talk  him  ov.ir  with 
her  priest— " ‘Pahr  he  shook  hit-sheul- 
.ders  in  disgust" 

But  .Mary  per.sisteri  in  believing  In  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  so  Geraint  took 
heroic  measures.  He  gave  her  H.-rbert 
Spencer’s  "First  Principles,"  Darwin's 
"Origin  of  Species"  and  Renan's  "Life 
of  Jesus.”  Mary  had  a struggle  with 
Spencer's  book.  "There  were  sentenci 
she  went  over  twice,  thrice,  and  in  the 
, tnd  only  clutched  at  the  vanishing 
j skirts  of  an  abstraction."  Tired  out. 

' she  pilt  on  a low-necked  dress  and  went 
I to  a nlusicale.  She  wore  a "marvello'" 
silver  tissue,  relieved  by  black  and  silver 
scales,"  which  revealed  her  curvc.s.  “ii'  ; 
of  the  black  folds  sloped  her  shouM.  I'e, 
rounded  and  firm  and  white  us  milk.  I ; 
a perfect  curve  to  the  slender  throat  am 
, nape,  where  lay  the  ma.sse.s  of  black 
hair,  living  and  glossy  and  soft.  M ; ■ " 
she  moved  it  went  all  through  om  with 
I a keen  pleasure.  And  there  Is  no  L.ig- 
' llsh  word  to  describe  the  bend  .it  h'  r 
: neck.  She  had  the  color  of  an  expectu::  = 
woman.” 

Geraint  was  knocked  out  by  this  ap- 
parition. All  his  "arid  boyhood  rose  it 
the  sight  and  marvelled."  lie  could  not 
' summon  up  courage  to  speak  to  lier;  '■ 
became  madly  Jealous;  he  left  the  hou.>e. 
She  followed  him.  and  he  found  her  cry- 
ing in  a pine  wood.  Then  they  agreetl 
to  marry. 

Mary  could  not  understand  all  of  Her- 
bert Spencer's  sentences,  espetdall;. 
those  about  the  limitations  of  a Fir  : 
Cause.  So  they  quarrelled,  and  Miry 
went  to  New  York  and  had  a serlej-  --i 
nervous  headaches.  She  saw  in  a ivw 
paper  that  Geraint  was  to  deliver  an 
i address  on  "Some  Debasing  Influem 
' of  Christianity,”  and  she  sent  a ii..;- 
his  hotel,  but  the  note  did  not  l ■'  ■ 
him  until  he  was  on  the  platfomi,  ai -■ 
he  was  slow  in  vhsitlng  her.  His  addp 
was  not  successful,  for  he  finish 


"amid  faint  and  timid  clapping.”  and 
when  he  saw  Mary  she  said:  ” 1 ou 


VV  ilCM  i»«  paw  ..not  J MJ..V-  ,,  J 

too  late.”  and  pointed  to  a 'sms  d:  . 
corrugated  bottle.”  Geraint  exchii-  - 
“Oh.  God!”  and  kisse.l  her  violently  f-ir 
some  time;  then  he  rememhere.'  . -le  i(:>-= 
taken  poison,  and  he  dash'ii  dov”; 
stairs  for  a doctor.  Mary  had  lli-  ‘ > 
test  Geraint’s  love.  She  had  no'  i »- 
poison.  Her  brother,  the  dcct'jr.^ 
justillahly  angry,  and  made  r. 

scathing  accu.satlon  of  malln  erin  . 
playing  on  her  hiver’-  ri-elli  ga.”  i: 
raint  talked  with  her.  and  then  ■ 
out  with  a face  like  a sloue.  ' ic; 
fell  Into  a frightful  .•iinvulsion.  and  w - 
seized  with  meningitis.  Docile  and  -^ih  • 
at  last,  she  m.id'  no  gain  towani  eqnv-r- 
lesceuce.  And  thus  Mar.v  was  leit 
the  end  of  the  book.  Wheth  r aht  r'_- 
eovered,  whether  she  liai-ned  Hi-  full 
meaning  of  H.-r’h.'rt  Spciii  -r’-:  .mmU  vy 
whether  she  married  Geraint  or  wh'  t'iyf 
he  became  a clergyman  of  all  '.111-  t. 
reader  Is  left  in  Ignorani'i-. 


■‘A  Prince  of  Sinnei.->.”  by  H.  2’hllh. 

! ippenheim  (I,lttle.  Brown  & C '..  ; 

lon),  Is  a story  .if  Eiigll.sh  s.i.  i.i!  11" 
The  hero  Is  the  son  ••  slngiil.'.rly  iin 
Iileas.int  and  mys'erl.uis  rr.eml  ■ v it  ti.. 
British  aristocracy.  I ord  Arm.’o  >rr 
V.'l' 'p.  this  noble  lord  ri.  2i>  yeH  s >1' 

I be.amc  acqu  iiive.i  with  ti.e  ml  ■ ri 
Ilf  the  poor  in  London;  h.‘  h f f.-'  " > 
n.j  turned  police  :murt  m.-slon  tn  n r 
-l»d.  became  dise-.ur.i  -■  ■7  wl'ii  hi 
id  brain  fever,  ala; "•  lad  hit  . - e 
eliliil,  took  sub--- - 'd  ■•’.oiK’y  • nj 

to  Montreal.  TV  '■  be  b d i..  ->1 

!:;.i»iius  debaucher;  . I'  ruined  m 1 ei  -. 


.^oriii'n  ur.iii,  ;iro.i  OL  tno  sport,  ne  fled 
to  to.e  pr.meval  forest.  At  last,  after 
■Just  that  stood  between  him  and  his 
titlo  hai!  died,  he  returned  to  England. 
H.-  made  this  confession  one  night  to 
'giii's-.s  who  hud  wondered  concerning 
his  mystery,  and  he  then  proposed  mar- 
vir.-.'  to  L.ady  Caroom,  who  said  she 
was  tifraid— and  what  woman  would  not 
have  m.ade  that  answer?  As  for  his 
'■Qn,  known  .is  Mr.  Brooks,  he  told  his 
father  that  they  were  far  apart,  and  he 
should  like  to  maintain  that  position. 

Brooks,  who  had  been  lawyer  and  po- 
secretary,  started  a sort  of  mis- 
s;ca  in  the  East  end.  in  which  he  was 
helped  by  Mary  Scott,  a nice  girl,  who 
ore  d '.y  .isked  him  to  kiss  her.  but  he 
thought  he  was  in  love  with  Lady  Sybil, 
so  h'  refused.  The  church  and  the 
newspaper  Verity  attacked  his  sincer- 
ity. but  rx>rd  Aranmore,  who  had  sub- 
scribed li'oerally  to  his  cause,  got  up  in 
the  House  of  Lords  and  made  a scath- 
ing attack  on  the  lord  bishop  of  Beeston 
and  spoke  brave  words  for  Brooks’ 
cause.  This  speech  won  for  him  the 
large  of  Lady  Caroom  and  his  son,  who 
rushed  to  see  him,  and  for  the  first 
time  .innounced  himself  at  the  door  as 
"Lord  Kingston  of  Ross.” 

Tiler.-  are  other  men  and  women  in 
the  storv.  as  Mr.  Henslow,  the  insin- 
cere Rudloal  member  of  Parliament;  as 
Mr.  Bullson,  the  vulgar  father  of  still 
mere  vulgar  daughters.  A preposterous 
storj'— yet  there  are  pages  of  graphic 
description,  there  is  amusing  dialogue, 
and,  above  all,  the  story  is  entertaining. 
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TITLE  WHOSE  MEANING 
THE  AUTHOR  EXPLAINS. 


**The  Under  Dog**— Stories  by 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 


•‘liOre  Thrives  in  War,”  a SCory 
of  the  War  of  1S12— “The  Moral 
System  of  Shahespeare/*  by  Prof, 
Richard  G.  Moulton,  a Serious 
and  Klaborate  Work, 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith’s  versatility 
has  long  been  the  object  of  admiration. 
He  has  been  known  and  celebrated  as 
engineer,  painter,  story  teller,  lecturer. 
It  is  true  that  some  sitters  in  the  seats 
of  the  scornful  have  applied  to  him  the 
remark  made  in  Germany  al>out  Georg 
Ebers,  who  wrote  novels  about  ancient 
Egyptian  life.  The  Egyptologists  said 
he  was  a good  novelist  with  much  im- 
agination, and  the  literary  critics  in- 
sisted that  hew'as  an  entertaining  Egyp- 
tologist. The  fact  remains  that  Mr. 
Smith’s  lighthouses  are  a shining  monu- 
ment to  his  skill  as  an  engineer;  ev'en 
the  ultra-moderns  admit  that  he  paints 
pretty”  pictures;  he  is  welcomed  in 
^any  cities  as  a lecturer;  his  stories  de- 
light his  readers,  and  now  before  his 
death — absit  omen! — a subscription  edi- 
ttion  of  his  “complete  writings”  is  an- 
£iounoed,  an  honor  that  has  been  paid 
no  very  few  of  the  master  novelists  in 
lany  country.  (The  complete  edition  of 
jHazlltt  s •works  is  now  publishing— 70 
odd  years  after  the  essayist’s  death.) 

Smith's  latest  collection  of  stories 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York)  is 
entitled  “The  Under  I>og.”  The  author  ‘ 
explains  In  a preface  the  significance  of 
this  title— and  we  may  say  that  there  is 
too  much  explanation  in  the  stories 
themselves  to  please  the  seeker.s  after 
flawless  art.  There  are  men  who  are 
doomed  in  the  struggle  of  life  to  be  the 
under  dog.  Some  are  misjudged  by  their 
fellows  or  the  law;  other.s  are  misunder- 
suffer  in  consequence,  and 
others,  shunned  on  account  of  uncouth- 
fless  or  poverty,  sometimes  have  a “joy-  ' 
ous  melody”  in  the  heart,  “ofttimes  in 
tune  with  our  own  harmonies.” 

I These  under  dogs,  dear  to  Mr.  Smith, 
are  imprisoned  moonshlnens,  a .senti- 
mental waiter  in  a French  restaurant, 
a cai>man  who  turns  paper  hanger,  the 
old  negro  still  faithful  to  his  master,  a 
harkeeper  of  the  Bronx,  an  artist  who 
l.«  cnronically  dead  br6ke,  a grateful 
pickpocket,  an  enormously  rich  ^nd  shy 
] man.  lonely  in  Venice  and  eager  to  know 
I come  English-speaking  person.  Surelj’, 

I ^ Bob  of  the  Screamer  was  not  an 
I Under  dog;  there  Is  not  a pilot  off  Sandy 
I Hook  who  would  not  angrily  cry  out  in 
iprotetl,  and  a.s  for  “Compartment  No. 
14.  the  author  him.self,  to  whom  an 
I upper  berth  was  at  first  allotted,  would 
I not  seriously  maintain  that  he  should 
lie  elas.sfd  a«nong  the  unfortunates. 

I The  stories  are  sad  and  gay.  senti- 
Iwental  and  farcical.  Mr.  Smith  is  now 
Irighteously  Indignant  at  the  horrors  of 
IV?.®  ‘^'’vington  Jail;  he  laughs  with  Plain 
I Em  at  the  revelations  of  high  life  in 
ILondon;  he  is  pathetic  at  the  recollec- 
IV.  lAing  Jim’s  devotion  to  Ruby 

■Nothing  that  pertains  to  humanity  is 
■lorelgn  to  him.  You  know  thi.s,  because 
Bif  . never  weary  of  assuring  you  of 
■the  wet,  until  at  last  you  grow  weary 
■of  h e pi*otestatlons  and  are  almost  in- 
Icllned  to  auspect  the  honesty  of  the 
Ideclaration  and  to  wonder  whether  the 
touthor  in  this  Instance  is  not  an  agree- 
|able  potieur. 

Mr  Smith  is  often  in  high  spirits 
and  his  enjoyment  and  mirth  are  con-^ 
‘agkius.  He  is  frankly  a story-teller,  as 
[/-rrulous  a;;  any  raconteur  In  an  orl- 
-*al  s.rfee  house.  He  tells  his  tales  in 
hlt-or-mlss  manner,  and  with  fre- 
1' digre.sslon.‘-  concerning  his  views 
I'ti  nature,  art  and  life.  Ho  Is  not  con- 
pot  to  let  you  . f ! the  struggle  of  the 
'.'.•-r  dog  and  draw  your  own  conclu- 


justice  or  ttie 
ruins  the  artistic  effect 
JA®  Crime  of  Samanthy  North” 
and  Eleven  Months  and  Ten  Days”  by 
the  concluding  declamation  again.st  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  mere  narratio«r  of 
the  incidents  is  enough  to  move  the 
reader  to  make  him  hot  and  angry  Of 
®T®  rhetorical  bursts 

S®,  land— the  Just 

holy,  beneficent  law,  which  is  no  re-^ 
specter  of  persons”  or  "Oh,  mighty 
machine!  oh,  benign,  munificent  law'” 
etc.  If  the  story  itself  does  not  fire  tlie 
reader  with  indignation,  the  story  has 
not  been  well  told.  The  narrator  should 
be  impersonal;  he  should  not  take  sides- 
he  should  remain  calm  and  unmoved 
even  when  the  under  dog  Is  mangled  or 
killed.  He  should  not  explain,  he  .should 
not  preach.  Least  of  all  should  he  as-  1 
sume  the  part  of  the  moralist.  ' 

■'Love  Thrives  in  War,”  by  Mary  Cath- 
erine Crowley  (Little,  Brown,  & Co., 
■Boston),  is  a story  of  incidents  of  the 
war  of  1812  in  and  about  Detroit.  Miss 
Crowley  assures  the  reader  that  she  has 
been  brought  “into  close  touch  with  the 
customs  and  local  characters  of  the 
time,”  through  acquaintance  with  man- 
uscript letters,  diaries,  public  and  gen- 
ealogical documents,  and  through  refer- 
ence to  memories,  army  and  naval  re- 
ports,  standard  biographies;  Farmer’s 
History,  Ross  and  Catlin’s  “Landmarks  ” 
etc.,  etc.  As  a result  of  her 'in?^sti|k- 
tions  the  reader  learns  that  Gen  Hull 
in  moments  of  danger  was  addicted  tn 
the  habU  of  filling  his  mouth  with  to- 
bacco;  that  the  church,  “the  best  edifice 
obtainable  since  the  great  fire  of  181K ’’ 
in  which  Laurenta  and  Pierra  knelt  and 
joined  petitions,  was  once  used  for  the 
storage  of  furs  and  Indian  supplies® 
i?,®  custom  in  1812  to^  refer 
United  States  flag  as  “old  Glory” 
The  heroine  is  loved  furiouslv  by  three 
men;  a treacherous  and  malig'nant  half- 
toeed.  a stiff  and  honorable  British  of- 
ficer, and  a young  Canaaian-American 
patriot.  Tecumseh,  Perry,  General 
(Commander)  Harrison  and  other  histor- 
ical personages  are  introduced;  there  is 
fighting,  there  is  scalping,  there  is  run- 
ning the' gauntlet.  Some  talk  in  Scotch; 
some  in  Indian;  some  In  English,  with  or 
without  a Canadian  accent.  Tecumseh 
is  a fine  fellow,  even  when  he  mutters 
“gutterally,  (sic)  ‘dog  of  a half-breed!’  ” 

Pro/.  Richard  G.  Moulton  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  the  author  of 
“The  Moral  System  of  Shakespeare: 
a Popular  Illustration  of  Fiction  as  the 
Experimental  Side  of  Philosophy”  (the 
.Macmillan  Company.  New  York).  He 
does  not  Intend  to  suggest  by  this  title 
that  the  man  Shakespeare  had  formed 
in  his  mind  a certain  system'  of  morals, 
which  he  proceeded  to  put  into  his 
plays;  nor  is  the  book  in  any  way  con- 
cerned with  the  man  Shakespeare.  The 
most  sensitive  Baconian  will  find  noth- 
ing to  irritate  him.  Prof.  Moulton  fol- 
lows tlie  principle  that  all  the  speeches 
of  a play  must  be  read  with  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  speaker  and  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  speaks.  Any 
attempt  to  convey  Shakespeare’s  mind 
by  passages  from  his  plays  must  be 
delusive.  The  author  characterizes 
Shakespeare's  work  as  an  endeavor  “to 
project  upon  the  screen  of  our  imagi- 
nation pieces  of  human  life,  which  it  is 
for  general  psychology  and  ethics  to 
analyse.” 

Shakespeare’s  “Moral  System”  is  to 
be  traced  “in  plot,  the  course  of  events 
appearing  in  the  play,  and  in  tone,  the 
sympathetic  response  of  the  spectator.” 
Prof.  Moulton’s  inquiry  falls  into  three 
natural  parts.  Particular  dramas  are 
presented  to  illustrate  “root  ideas”  in 
the  moral  system:  the  inquiry  is  widened 
into  a survey  of  Shakespeare's  world 
in  its  moral  complexity;  there  is  then 
consideration  of  the  forces  of  life  in 
tliis  world,  “so  far  as  these  express 
themselves-  in  dramatic  forms,  from 
personal  will  at  one  end  of  the  scale 
to  overruling  providence  5t  the  other 
end.” 

This  is  an  eminently  serious  and  elab- 
orate work.  Various  plots  are  illustrated 
by  figures,  some  of  which  are  geometric. 
Henry  of  Monmouth  is  the  grand  hero 
of  the  Shakesperlan  world.  (It’s  a pity 
Hazlitt  is  not  alive  to  combat  this  state- 
ment.) He  represents  moral  balance. 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  was  written  to  illus- 
trate innocence  and  pathos.  Some  will 
prefer  the  theory  of  Maginn;  that 
Romeo,  the  type  of  bad  luck  is  to  be 
contrasted  with  Bottom,  the  weaver,  and 
the  luckiest  of  mortals.  “Winter's 
Tale”  and  “Cymbeline”  treat  of  wrong 
and  re.storatlon.  “Henry  VIII. ” em- 
bodies the  conception  of  “the  outer  and 
inner  life.”  The  Shakespearian  con- 
ception of  comedy  is  “story  raised  to  its 
highest  power  of  complexity,  and  the 
harmony  of  tones."  Tragedy  is  equili- 
brium overthrown.  “The  Tempest”  is  a 
.study  of  overruling  providence,  while  in 
“Hamlet”  this  overruling  providence  i.s 
associated  with  accident.  These  theories 
and  others  are  maintained  with  an  in- 
finite wealth  of  detail. 

Books  of  this  kind  have  their  use. 
They  persuade  some  to  read  the  plays 
themselves.  In  this  country  the  plays 
are  seldom  acted,  and  only  a few  are  in 
‘ fashion,  so  that  In  this  respect  Germany; 

may  Justly  boast  of  true  appreciation  of 
the  dramatist  and  put  his  countrymen 
to  shame.  As  for  the  study  of  over- 
ruling providence,  or  of  wrong  and 
restoration  in  the  play.=,  it  rnny  be  said 
that  the  Shakespearian  storehouse  Is 
so  crowded  with  rich  material  that  anv 
theorlzer  can  easily  find  something  to 
support  him.  however  preposterous  or 
fantastical  his  theory  may  be. 

Prof.  Moulton,  we  hasten  to  add.  often 
is  subtly  critical,  and  many  of  his 
pages  are  directly  instructive,  as  well  as 
suggestive.  But  the  reader  with  note- 
book and  pencil  .should  remember  that 
the  dramatist  was  one  of  a mighty 
band  in  a.  gigantic  age,  wlien  the  play 
was  the  favorite  medium  of  expre.ssion 
It  was  an  age  of  adventure  and  ro- 
mantic life;  and  the  very  speech  of  Ibp 
period  was  .swollen,  thunderous  and 


''•ere  arit- 

X,  Plaj'house,  not  the  closet: 

for  money  and  Instant  reputation,  not 
for  immediate  neglect  and  future  repu- 
tat-on.-  Prof.  Moulton  does  well  to  ad- 
rll'ni  ??^®et  that  Shakespeare  had 

probably  not  formed  In  his  mind  a svs- 
tem  of  morals  on  which  he  built  Lils 
plays.  In  the  brave  Elizabethan  days, 
there  was  no  thought  of  the  prob.em 
on  a epecifle  thing;  life  and  death 
m ' belongs  to  them  w^re 

farnlllar  questions,  and  they  were  con- 
sidered  on  and  off  the  stage  as  in- 
evitable features  of  the  mask  in  whi-'h 
men  and  women  figured  to  the  applause 
or  the  disapproval,  but  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  tlie  audience.  And  the  pinv- 
wrlght's  first  thought,  then  a.s  now 
was  to  entertain  even  by  tragic  ii.-l 
tensity.  His  men  and  women  were 
creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  not  nun- 
pels  to  illustrate  some  preconceived 
theory  of  morals. 

CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


played  iii(Plhat  Pedro  squattn^^er 
hind  the  curtain.  And  1 again, 
that  remains  plunged  In  this  illuBlcai  1b 
less  mad  than  the  oOst  one  that  tries 
to  emerge  from  it  and  spoils  the  s^iort 
by  his  sword-thrusts."  And  then  one  of 
•the  guests  recalls  the  noble  Ideal  eir- 
tertained  by  Cotys,  the  Thracian  king. 
For  he  fell  In  love  with  Athepe,  tbe 
goddess,  and  offered  her  his  hand  In 
marriage.  He  prepared  a sumptuoia 
wedding  feast  and  ate  with  his  guests. 
He  drank  cap  after  cup  of  wine,  and  at 

last  he  sent  a servant  to  see  if  the  god- 
dess were  not  awaiting  him  In  the  bridal 
chamber.  The  servant  came  back  and 
said  there  was  no  one  there,  whereupon 
Cotys  slew  him.  A second  servant  was 
sent,  who  made  a like  answer  and  met 
a like  death.  The  third  servant,  a 
shrewd  fellow,  told  the  King  the  goddess 
was  awaiting  him.  And  then  Cotys, 
furiously  Jealous,  tore  this  servant  Into 
pieces.  The  story  is  a fine  one,  and  It 
was  handed  down  to  us  by  Athenaeus, 
whose  version  has  not  been  Improved 
by  Schwob’s  fantastic  variation. 


“The  Kempton-Wace  Letters,” 
by  an  Anonymous  Writer. 


A Discnsslon  of  Love  and  Marriage 
—“Bubbles  We  Buy,”  by  Miss 
Alice  Jones — “The  Story  of  Siena 
an  San  Gimignano”— “The  Spectre 
of  Power.” 

“The  Kempton-Wace  Letters,”  by  an 
anonymous  writer  (the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York),  treat  of  love.  The 
motto,  taken  from  a sonnet  of  Dante,  is 
I “And  of  naught  else  than  love  would  we 
discourse.”  Mr.  Wace,  a student  and 
teacher  in  California,  announces  his  be- 
trothal to  Hester  in  a letter  to  Kempton. 
an  old  friend  in  London,  and  the  corre- 
spondence that  ensues  is  a discussion  of 
love  and  marriage.  Wace  is  a solemn, 
cut-and-dried  prig,  and  in  certain  ways 
he  reminds  one  of  the  pitiable  hero  in 
Paul  Bourget’s  disagreeable  book,  “The 
Disciple.”  There  is  constant  argument 
as  to  whether  love  should  bo  considered 
biologically  or  romantically.  Wace  ap- 
proves of  Hester  because  she  is  prac- 
tical, sensible  and  a scientist.  “She  is 
unafraid  and  wide-looking  and  far-look- 
ing, but  she  is  not  over-looking.  Her 
most  salient  charm  is,  I think,  her  per- 
fect poise,  her  exquisite  adjustment.” 
After  his  analysis  of  her  character,  no 
wonder  that  Barbara  over  in  London 
exclaimed,  as  she  laid  down  the  letter, 
“He  does  not  love  her.” 

Kempton  has  old-fashioned  views,  and 
he  fights  manfully  for  xomanticism. 
“The  race  is  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  idea,  and  the  lover  who  lays  his 
all  on  the  altar  of  romance  (which  is 
idea)  Is  at  one  with  the  race.  The  arms 
of  the  unloved  girl  close  about  the 
formless  air,  and  more  real  than  her 
loneliness  and  her  sorrow  Is  the  imag- 
ined embrace,  the  awaited  warm,  close 
pressure  of  the  hands,  the  fancied 
gaze.”  Wace  is  thankful  that  he  is  not 
in  love;  he  prides  himself  on  the  fact. 
"As  you  say,  I may  not  be  adjusting 
my  life  artistically  to  its  environment 
(there  is  room  for  discussion  there), 
but  I do  know  that  I am  adjusting  it 
scientifically.”  He  argues  that  love  as 
a means  for  the  perpetuation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  human  type  is  very 
crude  and  open  to  improvement.  He 
loves  bis  Hester— and  how  far  .-^he  i.s 
from  Charles  Lamb’s  Hester! — in  the 
intellectual  sense.  He  is  not  seized 
with  a “loutish  vertigo”  when  he 
touches  her  hand;  he  feels  for  her  what 
happily  matched  men  and  women  feel 
in  the  afternoon  of  life.  Kempton  an- 
swers that  love,  as  he  should  feel  it,  is 
“blind,  unreasoning  and  compelling.” 

Wace  answers  that  love  Is  a disorder 
of  mind  and  l>3dy,  and  is  produced  by 
passion  under  the  stimulus  of  imagina- 
tion. Kempton  replies  that  love  is  not  a 
disorder,  but  a growth;  he  does  not  ad- 
mit that  romantic  love  is  pre-nuptial, 
and  that  it  dies  at  marriage. 

There  is  this  game  of  battledore  with 
Hester’s  heart  as  a shuttlecock  for  250 
pages.  Kempton  goes  to  California  and 
meets  Hester.  She  will  not  marry 
Wace.  As  she  writes  to  Kempton: 
“What  were  we  bat  a young  man  and  a 
young  woman  who,  without  being  bat- 
tered into  apathy  by  misfortunes,  with- 
out being  wearied  or  idle,  were  taking 
each  other  for  better  or  for  worse  be-  1 
cause  they  seemed  compatible?”  She 
looks  forward  to  "work  and  tears  and 
the  intact  dream.  You  must  know  it  of 
me  that,  before  everything  else  In  the 
world,  I pray  that  knowledge  of  love 
may  come  to  the  man  over  w’hom  the 
love  of  my  girlhood  was  spilled.”  But 
what  hope  Is  there  for  Herbert  Wace, 
with  his  biological  convictloris  and  his 
refusal  to  admit  the  clement  of  unrea- 
soning passion? 

There  are  fine  thoughts  and  there  is 
much  plain-speaking  in  this  corre- 
spondence. There  Ij  also  unnecessary  . 
and  tiring  repetition.  The  reader  who  ! 
wearies  of  the  reiteration  of  sentiments 
expressed  by  many,  from  Schopenhauer 
—and  before  him  Montaigne— to  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Finck,  will  remember  grate- 
fully the  few  exquisite  pages  of  Marcel 
Schwob’s  dialogue  on  love,  in  which  the 
master  of  the  house  says  to  his  guests: 
“The  majority  ot  men  resemble  Don 
Quixote  seated  before  the  puppets  of 
Maese  Pedro  and  protesting  that  the 
show  is  life:  the  puppets  seem  to  him 
to  be  human  beings,  with  their  passions 
and  their  sufferings. 

“In  like  manner  we  Interest  ourselves 
deeply  in  the  drama  of  love;  and  when 
we  see  the  gestures  of  women  and  hear 
their  words,  we  believe  the  puppets  are 
real  and  they  make  us  weep  and  w'e 
try  to  punish  them:  and,  moved  by  a 
noble  madness,  we  are  not  aware  that 
the  soul  and  body  of  the  loved  ones  are  | 


“Bubbles  We  Buy”  (H.  B.  Turner  & 
Co.,  Boston)  is  a novel  by  Miss  Alice 
Jones.  The  publishers  announce  that 
she  is  a Nova  Scotian  by  birth,  of 
American  Tory  descent;  her  grand- 
father was  an  officer  in.  the  King's 
Dragoons:  her  father  is  or  was  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Miss  Jones  has  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy  and  has  also  visited  the  desert  of 
Sahara.  This  may  all  be,  and  yet  Miss 
Jones  is  not,  therefore  and  necessarily, 
master  of  the  story  teller’s  art.  The 
novel  opens  admirably.  There  is  the 
suggestion  of  adventure  and  mystery, 
but  as  soon  as  the  retired  pirate  dies 
hl3  Martinique  wife  leaves  the  Nova 
Scotian  coast,  and  the  bejewelled  and 
baleful  statue  of  “Our  Lady  of  Wrath” 

Is  discovered.  Interest  flags.  The  action 
Is  commonplace  and  slow,  the  dialogue 
is  ordinary,  and  the  characters  are 
without  life  and  significance. 

“The  Story  of  Siena  and  San  Gimig- 
nano,” by  Edmund  G.  Gardner  (J.  M. 
Dent,  London;  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York),  is  both  a popular  history  of 
the  republic  of  Siena  and  a guidebook 
to  the  city  and  its  neighborhood.  A 
special  reference  is  made  to  San  Gimig- 
nano in  the  title  because  the  history  of 
the  “fair  town  called  of  the  Fair 
Towers”  !.s  practically  distinct  from 
that  of  Siena  and  Is  Intimately  con- 
nected w'ith  the  story  of  Florence.  The 
chapters  are  thus  historical  and  de- 
scriptive, and  naturally  there  Is  much 
attention  paid  the  story  of  Saint  Cath- 
erine, although  It  is  surprising  to  find 
In  a volume  of  this  thoroughness  no 
allusion  to  Swinburne’s  poem  In  praise 
of  the  saint  and  her  city  where 
“The  utter  sky  Is  holler,  there 
More  pure  the  inteuse  white  height  of  air, 

More  clear  men’s  eyes  that  mine  would  meet, 
And  the  sweet  springs  of  things  more  sweet. 
There  for  this  one  warm  note  of  doves 
A clamor  of  a thousand  loves 
Storms  the  night’s  ear,  the  day’s  assails. 

From  the  tempcstnoiis  nightingales. 

And  fills,  and  fails.” 

The  handsome  volume  is  more  satis- 
factory as  a history  of  the  republic 
and  in  its  biographical  features  than 
aa  a handbook  for  the  curious  traveller. 
Thus  Sodoma’s  fresco  of  Christ  at  the 
Column,  in  the  Academy  is  dismissed 
with  the  remark  that  it  is  “unmistak- 
ably divine”  even  In  its  damaged  con- 
dition, and  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
group  of  the  Graces  in  the  centre  of 
the  main  hall,  although  the  statues 
moved  Swinburne  to  this  characteristic 
outburst: 

“The  glory  and  beauty  of  ancient 
sculpture  refresh  and  satisfy  beyond  ex- 
pression a sense  wholly  wearied  and 
well-nigh  neuseated  with  contemplation 
of  endless  sanctities  and  agonies  at- 
tempted by  mediaeval  apt,  while  yet 
as  handless  as  accident  or  barbarism 
has  left  the  sculptured  goddesses.” 

The  Illustrations  are  a conspicuous 
feature  of  the  volume.  The  greater  num- 
ber are  from  drawings  by  Mise  Helen  M. 
James,  ■who  died  before  her  work  was 
completed.  The  remaining  Illustrations 
are  from  photographs.  The  volume  con- 
tains a biographical  appendix,  a map  of 
Siena  and  a general  index. 

“A  Spectre  of  Power.”  by  "Charles 
Egbert  Craddock”  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston),  is  a story  of  the  struggles 
of  the  early  French  and  English  in  this 
country.  There  are  Indians  galore  and 
exciting  adventures,  but  the  .story  is 
by  no  means  easy  reading.  There  is 
encumbering  detail,  and  the  style  Is 
often  labored  and  discouraging.  On 
the  very  first  page  we  read:  “Hence 
came  disaster.  To  the  Inquisitiveness 
of  the  woman  it  was  always  imputed, 
although  the  undisciplined  heart  of 
man,  the  turbulent  Impulses  of  ambi- 
tion, and  the  serpentine  super-subtlety 
of  a covetous,  political  scheme  were  po- 
tent elements,’’  and  the  ‘lialogue  Is  too 
often  In  this  manner:  “Che-a-aa-ah!” 

(I  am  displeased  witn  you!)  the  Choctaw- 
hissed  out.  ‘What  makes  your  lying 
tongue  so  strong?’  The  French  lieu- 
tenant roused  himself.  ‘Mon  cher  en- 
fant.’ he  declared.  ‘I  know  you  consider 
a lie  no  disgrace.’  ’’ 

Miss  Murtree,  no  doubt,  spent  much 
time  in  the  preparation  of  material  tor 
this  story.  She  is  painstakingly  archaeo- 
logical, ethnotogical.  historical,  even  to 
the  extent  of  explanatory  and  illustra- 
tive notes;  but  explanation,  alas,  is 
not  confined  to  the  notes,  it  is  promi- 
nent on  nearly  every  page  of  incident, 
so  that  the  reader  is  reminded  of  the 
good  old  books  for  the  j'oung.  “Ha,”  ‘ 
said  Capt.  Murchison  as  he  swung  him- 
self down  the  precipice,  “what  have  we 
here?  The  Juice  nut  discovered  by  Ruy 
Gomez  de  Silva  in  1560  and  called  by  the 
scientists  nuttus  Jusiensis.  It  is  edible 
and  refreshing.” 

There  are  pages  that  absorb  the 
reader,  and  everj  where  there  is  a dis- 
play of  conscientious  workmanship,  hut 
the  labor  Is  too  apparent.  We  axe  far 
from  the  mountains  and  the  men  and 
women  of  Tennessee  and  all  that  made 
Miss  Murfree  original  and  famous.  '> 
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Benjamin  ShiWs  Remarkable 
Novel  of  Piccadilly. 


%\'lokednrfii  of  fhe  Metropoliii 
Coiupii  In  for  Much  Attention  In 
Ills  Vninzinar  Story— The  Pathetic 
Tale  of  Lnily  Cliertton— A t'hrln- 
linn  Science  Xovel. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Swift's  "In  Piccadilly- 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  N.  Y.).  Is  de- 
scribed by  the  publishers  as  a stlrrlnK 
Siitire  of  Bondon  society.  “For  the  most 
part  the  scene  Is  laid  In  Piccadilly - 
that  'amazement  of  Europe' — and  some- 
what of  the  moral  turbulence  of  that 
quarter  permeates  the  chic  character." 
The  novel  Is,  certainly,  an  amazing 


diamond  In  ra-hrisay.T  (hiri  n,  ■ > 

shoulwhaw,  str.tchcd  n^, ' Iln.'.' ’ 
g lhr<-«d  of  her  own  nuhuni  hi.lr  n-' 
sliTKlDn  s cyt-«  "wtre  tr.m  fl'.  ,;  „n  I), 
hrl.'^iiy  s shirt  front."  II.,  said.  "NVIII 
you  lit  me  rfp  this  dlumoml'."'  Then 
he  stoop.'d,  down,  caunht  two  threa--- 
of  his  wile  s hair  which  were  ollnalnK 
to  the  stinh  ,ind  w'ound  them  roumr  hh 
finger.  Debrlsay  b^iin  to  nlt.-mpt  “to 
humor  and  cnnelllate  him,”  but  O^slnc 
ton  was  not  to  he  Jollied,  Thl>.  ac- 
counted  for  the  attempt  at  murder  ‘m 
the  following  morning,  but  not  for  the 
wretched  aim  or  the  bur.sting  of  th, 
gun. 

We  have  ;i  right  to  expect  better 
things  from  ilr.  Swift,  for  he  Is  n man 
of  uncommon  natural  gifts  In  obscrvu- 
I tlon  and  expres.slon. 

"The  Siege  of  Youth,"  by  th-ances 
Charles  (IJttle,  Brown  & Co.,  Boston),  Is 
a story  of  life  In  San  Francisco.  Jame- 
son is  a newspaper  man  who  talks  In 
the  offlco  after  this  manner:  “Actually 
to  snatch  a brand  and  crush  Its  flame 
and  prevent  any  further  evil  from  It  Is 
one  thing;  but  there  Is  a psychological 
responsibility  In  the  metapLr  that  you 
are  too  hungry  to  hear  developed.”  He 
does  not  lose  his  place,  on  the  contrary 
he  becomes  managing  editor.  He  feels  re- 
sponsible for  the  future  of  young  Julian, 
an  artist,  whom  he  has  persuaded  away 
from  his  mother,  a widow,  and  he  sepa- 
rates him  from  Antoni, a Vlor.  “a  beau^tl- 
ful  thing,  like  a cup  otvhampagnc  but 
hard-hearted  and  naughty.  Julian  then 

‘h  AO  Cl  TVS  T ..Jl I 


one.  and  the  reader  may  well  ask  at  ' and  naughty.  Julian  then 

with  nim.  at  last  advises  the  art  editor  to  discharge 

Mr.  Swift  In  his  first  novel,  which  Is  .'l?e  artist  goes  to  Paris,^  and 

still_hls  best.  wa.s  an  avowed  dlsdpie  n"o";';‘^a^Ycr "w/d^oT, 


of  George  Meredith,  but  In  this  first 
novel  he  also  showd  a hankering  after 
the  vividly  melodramatic.  “In  Picca- 
dilly" is  grotesquely  melodramatic. 
The  men.  with  the  possible  exception 
®*ther  spectacularly 
on*?  the  women  remind 

one  of  the  famous  remark  of  Dr.  John 


portrait  in  the  Douvre-of  all  places  in 
the  world.  “There  was  a strange  under- 
the  subject  that  affected  her 
spiritually.  She  looked  and  became  a 
better  woman.”  Then  she  finds  Julian 
in  his  studio.  He  has  “the  flesh  and 
poise  of  years  on  him-’;  also  a Van 
Etyke  beard.  She  marries  him  and  they 
return  to  'Frisco.  Jameson  learns  that 
1 I^dwiga  is  in  a hospital.  He  leaves  the 


son  In  ronir,  V ri  JJr.  jonn-  i L.uawiga  is  in  a hospital.  He  leaves  the 

the  condnn?  ®°swells  defence  of  office,  finds  her,  and  she  turns  back  from 
BecaSSe  T whom  he  knew,  the  door  of  death.  There  are  several 

brSv^ui^a*  jilted  De-  markable  persons  in  the  book  who  are 

nd1t-fd,fa"i^  r,  ^ tinpleasant  never  tired  of  talking.  They  ^o  °such 

lem'esis^hv^nU  P'<tys  the  part  of  things,  and  they  say  such  things!  Some- 
' ^Town  following  the  happy  couple  times  they  are  Meredlthlan  In  con  versa- 

cinf  a"  «on:sometimestheyspeak  asin  a bur- 

‘ ‘®  CJssingtons  lesgue-show;  but  the  author  Is  ^ways 
lem  In  I*’®  drives  close  behind  serfous.  When  Alfi^ns  Strong  the  Ital- 

-A.  French  ian.  finally  wins  Deborah,  who  had  a 
d®V  ® power  over  the  habit  of  walking  In  a crowd  of  gaudy 

tfer  nothing  and  mediocre  people  “as  a lady*  who 

here  Scene  was  not  only  her  own  ancestor"  but 

hen®  this  Debrlsay  the  daughter  of  a hundred  earls  as 

sta'King  deer,  and  kills  , well,  he  says-and  in  the  cabin  of  - 

le  wicked  valet  and  then  himself  bv  boat:  “Out  of  the  dark  amS  n-o 


dark  and  the  gloom 
?1®  J'®''®  emerged,  facing  each 
other.  It  has  seemed  like  a hundred 
thousand  years.  Deborah!”  Antonia 
naughty  as  she  is.  or  rather  was.  Is  the 
most  human  and  companionable  creature 
in  the  story. 


wicked  valet  and  then  himself  by 
i''®  pure  opera- 

niffe,  and  Mr.  Swift  must  have  smiled 
> 5 lie  wrote. 

• ® ,.V?"don  Is  an  extremely 

nfh  Her  summer  is  oriental 

I atmosphere  and  in  the  slum- 

uTi"®- bursting  of  human  pas.sion.”  - ... . , 

he  glided  crowffi  In  the  park  made  up  d’he  Light  Behind,”  by  Mrs.  Wil- 

decline  of  Rome  ,frld  Ward  (John  Lane.  London  and  New 

ndjfS  fa'shlorin  Mon.  ^nd^heffi  re- 

in  Nineveh,  and  brought  Gomor-  ^ simple  and  a pathetic  storj*. 

- ruins."  All  visitors  have  ob-  i Dady  Cherlton,  married  to  a brute  be- 
■rved  and  wondered  at  the  reproach  of  ’ 

night  in  Re.gent  comes  interested  In  a young  man,  a 
Ti»  *n  the  neigh-  Roman  Catholic,  w’ho  had  been  brought 

mood.  Mr.  Swift  is  fascinated  by  the  up  in  ignorance  of  the  world.  This 
e.  He  describes  the  smile  seen  by  young  man.  a poet  and  essayist,  inter- 
solomon  as  he  was  passing  through  ests  her,  even  when  he  Is  betrothed  to 
•le  street  car  near  her  corner,”  and  Da  her  cousin.  She  wishes  to  help  him  In 
Inci  painted  it  on  the  fnce  ef  nis  career,  for  she  believes  that  he  is 

genius.  She  urges  him  into  politics. 


I.,  . T , — iiv-i  i-uiiici,  unu  luu 

' Inci  painted  it  on  the  face  of  Glaconda 
i gesture  born  in  the  midnight  of  human 
passion  and  transmitted  as  a kind  of  in- 
fernal etiquette.”  He  is  never  weary  of 
the  perpetual  apparition  of  Baal  and 

Astarte  as  the  fundamental  gods.”  scandal  spread  by  her  husband’s  ri 

Mnian  walked  the  length  of  Piccadilly  i,hdd  other  evil-minded  persons,  to  the 
“Above  were  the  stars  that  watch  Pic-  i effect  that  Lady  Cheriton’s  interest  is 


a gcruus.  She  urges  him  into  poiiucs. 
He  appears  as  a candidate  and  there  is 
opposition  against  him  on  account  of 
his  religion  and  also  on  account  of  the 
Scandal  spread  by  her  husband’s  friends 

I'll  A 


caoilly  as  they  used  to  watch  Gomorrah 
and  Sodom,  Great  Sidon,  Nineveh,  Pom- 
peii. It  was  on  the  stroke  of  midnight, 

hou^r  of  witches  and  of  the  Greek  witch  , u v 

Aphrodite,  who  listens  with  a smile  knew  any  absorbing  li- • -- 

upon  her  sardonic  lips  when  Christian  ^ think  she  ever  craved  for  something 
churches  ring  midnight:  for,  when  other  tvorthy  of  her  love.” 

gods  have  passed,  she  remains  the  im.  The  story  abounds  in  fin_e  and  subtle 


..ww.  — wa.V  V^lIVllLUUa  Iiifji 

Tin  reality  love.  In  earlier  years  she  had 
I shown  a like  interest  in  the  career  of 
another,  but  as  one  of  her  friends  snys 
after  her  death:  “I  do  not  think  she 

ever  knew  any  absorbing  liuman  love. 


gods  have  passed,  she  remains  the  im- 
mortal and  gaudy  idol  of  the  soul’s 
mania.  Night  was  pouring  into  London 
like  a drug,  but  Piccadilly  was  stark 
awake.  Piccadilly  contains  the  whole 
riddle  of  damnation.  But  the  moralists 
do  hope  that  we  all  go  at  least  zigzag 
to  God.  and  no  doubt  it  is  the  moral- 
ists who  go  most  zigzag  of  all.”  Here 

we  have  Mr.  Swift  at  hl.s  worst  when  he  caddish  “frien'd'-  ‘in‘“fact"'aTT’  the  chiel 
streneth^s  hvst^r'if  *'  but  his  characters  are  sharply  defined.  Mr.  AVll- 

V,  . c,  ■ f'’!'!  Wal'd  has  made  a careful  study  of 

1 Mr._Sleipner,  certain  phases  of  English  society.  Here, 


portraiture  of  character.  All  fne  women 
in  the  novel  were  attracted  toward  the 
Catholic  poet,  for  he  had  the  nature  of 
a boy  under  the  semblance  of  a man; 
and  it  was  prophesied  of  him  that  as 
soon  as  he  gained  grit  and  firmness  he 
would  be  less  attractive  toward  women 
in  general.  Lady  Cheriton  is  admirably 
drawn,  as  are  here  husband  and  his 
caddish  friend;  in  fact,  all  the  ch'.el 


the  landlord  of  the  Hotel  de  Luxe.  In 
there  wei'e  no  glaring  lights— 
the  terror  of  all  but  the  very  youngest 
and  prettiest  women*”  Sleipner  detest- 
ed  the  dull  greasy  black  of  ordinary 
waiters,  and  he  cloth^  them  in  scarlet 
Eton  jackets  and  the  cleanest  linen. 
He  was  as  keen  as  a banker  In  sus- 
pecting empty  purses.  “He  had  a blind 
eye  for  a drame  d’amour.  He  delighted 
in  well  bred  gossip.”  He  disliked  chil- 
dren. “Of  course,  who  would  not  love 
them— but  a hotel  keeper— no.  They 

don't  drink  anything.”  He  -wrote  hi's 
memoirs,  and  he  recorded  the  tact  that 
a marquis  said  to  him  on  a Steamer- 
‘'You  notice,  Sleipner,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  are  111  are  in  the 
steerage.  The  power  to  conquer  sea- 
sickness lies  In  good  breeding!  It  Is 
the  power  of  self-repression  which 
comes  from  the  prolonged  discipline  of 

food  manners.”  Yet  the  man  who  drew 
leipner  could  write:  “The  Blitz  in  the 
human  soul  and  the  pyrotechnics  of  its 
illusion,  the  soul  roiling  in  its  phantas- 
magoria—these  are  the  things  for  the 
amazement  and  the  excitement  of  all 
moralists.” 

Lord  Ossington  w-as  finally  moved  to 
kill  Debrisay  after  Debrisay  had  been 
kissing  Beatrice  outdoors.  When  the 
couple  returned,  Ossington  called  atten- 
tion to  a fiery  red  chalk  mark  drawn 
by  old  Bargarran  opposite  the  seventh 
commandment  in  the  big  ha’  Bible 
This  action  was  Impolite  and  discon- 
certing. Beatrice  turned  away,  and 
she  saw  the  firelight  “playing  upon  the 
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Stand  what  you  moanf*^  ' undfr- 

work*  oi  that  lnvnlu;,b|e 

tides  are  those  on  cherub,  che-  Chris 
c fmei^i  “*  relation  to  Judaism  cl?! 

® '■"At-of-arms,  cOHiume  crea- 
tion. cruelty,  death,  dietary  laws 
drama  (with  a sketch  of  the  YlddTsh 

artlde*ln“thfl‘'T7‘"’'i“®  literature).  The 
article  on  the  Dreyfus  case  is  long  and 

Tt  Paris’  written  by  a publicist 

“V,  wJio  was  closelv 

but  terrible  tragedy, 

kent-^i®  °wn  request,  l.s 

^ ^’’®  article  Is  In  nil  re- 

c eareat  and  at  th^e  same 
se'en  t"ost  judicial  that  we  have  yet 

ea^nt  '■'’i'®  Kreat  work  cannot 

easily  be  overes'imal<d.  The  enrvclo- 
fMs\  ^°r  Jewish  readers: 

iL  ? mine  of  Information  for  the  pub- 
large.  Take  the  biographical  de- 
J",®‘®9®®-  Jn  this  volume 
lonFFaUc?  ®*tetch  of  Abraham  Dreyfus, 
dramatist,  as  well  as  -of 
T i£*P®'^,‘^’  among  the  Cohens.  Alfred 
J.»  o6tt6i  knows  fis  Ala.n  Laic,’*  figures 
as  well  as  Naphtali  Cohen,  the  Russo- 
German  rabbi  and  caballst:  nor  is  Joseph 
Choynskl,  the  heavy-weight  pugilist, 
forgotten:  he  is  mentioned  proudly ,*wlth 
a list  of  those  whom  he  has  defeated 
*’®®  Tnuffft  drawn  bat- 
tles. Under  Chosroes  if.”  there  la  an 
omission  to  tell  the  story  of  that  ruler’s 
removal  of  the  holy  cross.  In  a volume 
j crowded  with  singular  information  one 
I of  the  most  curious  articles  Is  that  on 
diabetes.  “When  stocks  fail,  diabetes 
rises  in  Wail  streets.”  said  Dr.  Kleen 
The  author  of  the  article.  Dr.  Flshberg' 
admits  that  the  Jews  suffer- more  fre- 
quently  from  diabetes  than  other  races 
Various  causes  for  this  have  been  given- 
consanguineous  marriages,  alleged  sed- 
entary habits,  etc.,  but  “with  the  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  pathogenesis  of 
diabetes,  the  only  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  the  frequency  of  the  disease 
among  Jews  is  their  extreme  nervous- 
ness, the  Jews  being  known  as  the  most 
nervous  of  civilized  nations.” 

The  encyclopedia  is  one  of  extraordin- 
ary interest  to  students  of  every  branch 
of  science  as  well  as  to  students  of 
theologies  and  religions.  The  volume  is 
richly  illustrated. 
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certain  phases  of  English  .— 
as  in  her  previous  novel,  v/..s 
Scruple,’’  a problem  presente  1 by  the 
Influence  of  Roman  Catholicism  on  mod- 
ern social  and  political  life  is  treated, 
but  without  a display  of  parti-sanship. 

"The  Light  Behind”  is  an  admirable 
novel,  not  a zealous  tract. 

“The  Life  Within"  (Lothrop  Publish- 
ing Company.  Boston'),  is  a romance 
that  deals  with  Christian  Science.  The 
anonymous  author  describes  the  return 
of  Cathie  Beale  to  her  home  in  eastern 
Kentucky.  The  beauty  of  the  town, 
she  had  been  thrown  under  the  wheels 
of  a carriage  at  her  father’s  funeral, 
and  her  spine  liad  been  Injured  to  the 
despair  of  wise  specialists.  With  par- 
alyzed legs,  she  was  'bedridden  for  19 
years.  “Water  beds,  air  beds,  oxygen 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  care  of  trained 
attendants,  all  these  were  part  of  the 
dally  machinery  which  kept  the  poor 
plucked  lily  from  death."  Christian 
Science  cured  her  so  she  could  walk 
gracefully  and  dance  to  the  envy  of 
younger  women.  Lily,  the  daughteh  of 
Judge  Beale,  came  under  her  Influence, 
and  she  herself  became  a healer.  She 
cured  Bob  Longmore  of  drunkenness,  a 
woman  who  was  almost  under  the  knife 
for  cancer,  children  afflicted  with  all 
sorts  of  diseases  from  scrofula  to  small- 
fpox,  and  her  fAtiior,  who  had  Jumped  wu.v 
for  a porch  roof  and  missed  it.  She  ago. 

- ■ ■ • - -vi.= 


"A  GIRL  AND  THE  DEVIL" 

IN  THE  GIRGE  OF  CITIES. 

Story  by  a New  York  Society 
Woman  in  Disguise. 

“Foreword,”  bj-  Stephen  G.  Cloxi, 
Which  I.s  .More  Remarkable  Than 
the  Novel— Tragedy  of  an  Inno- 
cent Young  Malden  in  the  Occi- 
dental Paris  of  Wlckedneee. 

"A  Girl  and  the  Devil,”  by  Jeannette 
Llewellyn  Edwards  (Broadway  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York),  is  a story  of 
“love,  deception  and  desertion,  whose 
scenes  are  laid  principally  in  the  seeth- 
ing maelstrom  of  New  York  life.” 

Mr.  Stephen  G.  Clow  contributes  a 
“foreword,”  which  is  in  some  respects 
more  remarkable  than  the  novel  itself, 
and  has  the  merit  of  being  much 
shorter.  He  characterizes  New  Y’ork  as 
‘•the  Circe  of  cities;  this  Babylon  set  by 
a river  more  splendid  than  old  Nile;  this 
occidental  Paris  of  fashion  and  frailty, 
of  beauty  and  sin.”  New  York  is  also  a 
"colossal  juggernaut”  and  “the  city  of 
agreeable  sensations.’’ 

“And  little  do  we  reck  of  the  pathetic 
tragedy,  ever  lurking  in  its  sublime 
irony  behind  the  smiling  faces  of  Broad- 
way.” says  Mr.  Clow,  in  a fine  burst. 
“For  of  this  speechless  drama  of  de- 
spair we  get  no  sign  save  a scribble  on 
the  police  blotter,  a paragraph  headed 
murder  or  suicide  in  the  corner  of  the 
morning  paper  over  our  heartless  coffee 
and  cigars.” 

Mr.  Clow  drops  the  tear  of  sensibility 
over  the  girl  who  left  her  home  ”in  the 
beautiful  countryside,  where  the  slee  y- 
eyed  cows  lazily  drag  their  hulking 
forms  up  through  the  pastures  In  the 
twilight,”  who  left  her  home  to  suffer 
in  New  York.  And  as  Mr.  Clow  .lustlv 
says  in  conclusion;  "So  long  as  passion, 
with  its  pitilessness.  shall  rule  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  shall  seek  its  glut 
and  satiety  in  the  despair  of  innocence, 
so  l.jng  shall  the  little  game  continue, 
with  its  penalties  more  horrible  than 
death  bv  the  Indian’s  club.”  One  Is 
tempted  to  add.  ”Wow!”  the  historic 
exclamation  of  a Tammany  brave  in  a 
box  at  a Buffalo  convention  not  long 
?o. 

Nettle  Teller  left  Sorbotuck,  a nestling 
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Our  rrli  lid.  I<  . ■ - n ,r  : 

wondi-rful  i1  u'.ptl'. 

■ X -gg-irn'-  d it*  pi.-...:  j •- 
Aiid  th  -i.  lit.  w ■ I !d  hi 
Si-nor  \i.ii  rt-j,  . rni-  ■ w.n  ’ . . .4 
If  .\Ii'B.  Jeroltni.iii,  . fliri.:;.  -w  .-i| 
woman,  had  not  fom  .u,.,  n • 

Senor  :i  ::.r  In  wli,  h N'-fl.  r :•>  • -J 
to  111-  his  wlf'-,  Ni-tUe  f|i  d aft  r vv- ■ k. 
of  fever  and  delirium. 

There  le  11  plriure  of  her  grai-  “t.-r 
beauty,  her  noble  i-nilmi  nte,  hei  i.,a<  h- 
ln«  lilntorj  will  not  1--:  ftirgni leii."  Vet 
Nettle  was  lia...,v  when  , i.<  ta  .iigtit 
herself  the  wife  of  Sydney  Silt  .e|,  the 
dashing  drumm- r.  And  ihe  w 1^  h.ipf.y 
with  Leiimaf  Namglli  "Th*  n.-iutiful 
velvet  carpet.s,  the  cut  gin--  <lain- 
dellers,  with  sclnllllating  penilnni.-,  ilie 
huge  bisque  dog  on  thi  K.>r.r.i  ivti  ru* 
before  the  grr.te  ns  If  to  guard  the  Mril 
In  Us  glided  c»gc.  all  wer..  (|e||,;|n fni, 
while  the  owl  on  the  co  ibol  i eiagere  ( 
In  the  corner,  with  lu.  big  watchful  eyes 
seemed  suggestive  of  the  ji  .ilouf.  enn- 
cern  of  the  lord  and  mrisi.-r  of  the 
domain.” 

The  publishers  are  sure  that  this  story 
"will  appeal  alike  to  the  blase  oln  iman 
of  Fifth  avenue  and  the  muny-mlleH- 
away  reader  by  the  Rockies  or  by  the 
palm.s.”  It  appears  that  Stlebel,  S'sm- 
giles  and  Fabien  can  be  easily  hUntlfled. 
We  are  also  told  that  "Mlts  Edward.s" 

Is  a New  York  society  woman  In  dis- 
guise. Her  portrait  lends  additional 
charm  to  the  novel,  and  a picture  of 
Nettle  is  stamped  on  the  cover. 

Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson,  the  author  of 
“The  Main  Chance,”  is  “talked  of”  as 
the  possible  mayor  of  Indianapolis.  In 
Indiana  the  paths  of  glory  lead  to  offlec. 
not  the  grave— as  .Mr.  Booth  Tarklnglon 
will  testify. 

At  a recent  book  sale  In  London  a sec- 
ond folio  Shakespeare  brought  at  auc- 
tion £85;  a first  edition  of  Walton’s 
"Angler,”  finely  bound,  £405;  Shelley’s 
"Queen  5Iao,”  In  brown  paper  board.-* 
as  Issued,  uncut,  £166;  “Pickwick  Pa- 
pers,” in  parts  as  issued,  each  number 
dated  1836,  £142;  the  first  edition  of 
Smollet’s  “Humphrey  Clinker,"  un- 
cut, £70. 

The  title  of  Rudyard  Kipling'.-?  new 
volume  of  poems  will  be  “The  Five  Na- 
tions." The  volume  will  contain  23  new 
poems,  besides  the  poems  that  have  ap- 
peared in  periodicals  since  the  publlc-.i- 
tion  of  “The  S’ven  Seas."  “The  Row- 
ers” should  bo  accompanied  by  the  Ger- 
man editorial  articles  that  were  pro- 
voked by  It. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  of  London  have 
begun  the  publication  of  their  "Library 
of  Standard  Biographies”  with  the  “Me- 
moirs of  Napoleon  Bonoparte.”  from 
the  French  of  De  Bourrlenne.  The  volu- 
minous memoirs  have  been  boiled  down 
to  540  pages  by  Mr.  Edgar  Sander.ion, 
who  has  added  a chronological  table 
and  an  index  The  next  volume  in  the 
series  will  be  Southey’s  “Life  of  John 
Wesley.” 

The  history  of  the  "Black  Hawlc 
War,”  by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Stevens  of  Chi- 
cago, w-ill  be  published  this  month.  Mr. 
Stevens  believes  he  has  proved  beyond 
dispute  that  Lieut.  Jefferson  Davis 
served  actively  throughout  that  cam- 
paign along  with  Lincoin. 

“Macmillan’s  Guides"  bid  fair  to  ri- 
val Baedeker’s  In  popularity.  The  guide 
to  Switzerland  Is  the  latest  volume.  It 
contains  an  extended  account  of  the 
poliWca-1,  social  .and  Industrial  state  of 
Switzerland,  hints  to  climbers  and  pe- 
destrians, a full  hotel  list,  a description 
of  »4  routes  and  many  maps. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  say.-;  of 
Mary  G.  Wilkins’  “The  Wind  In  th' 
Rose  Bush":  “Nominally  speaking,  we 
doubt  if  anything  could  bo  less  like  her 
art  than  the  method  of  Mft.  terlinok; 
and  yet  there  are  clear  traces  of  M ie- 
terlinck’s  mannerism  In  these  stories  of 
the  supernatural.”  It  gives  illustrative 
quotations,  and  adds:  “This  Is  pure 

Slaeterllnck.  and  't  does  not  dovetail 
into  Miss  Wilkins’  natural  style.” 

There  are  good  stories  of  sea  life  In 
the  "Letters  and  Papers  of  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  Sir  Thomas  Byam  M irtln. 

G.  C.  B.”  Here  Is  one  of  Admiral  Ed- 
wards, once  Governor  of  Newfound- 
land. Known  familiarly  as  "Old  Tnhy,” 
he  -had  a profound  contempt  for  lands- 
men. "It  one  day  happened.  d-;;-:ng 
church  service  on  board  the  Salle. -u  y. 
the  person  acting  as  dork  of  the  i-arl  h 
gave  out  in  due  form,  and  with  a tli-a-- 
derlng  voice,  the  lOi'th  ps.rlm,  ’All  ,ieo- 
ple  that  on  earth  do  dwell,’  upon  which 
Old  Toby  bounced  from  his  scat  and 
roared  out:  ’Damn  ’ .All  people  that  - n 
earth  do  dwell!”  Give  us  “The  L-vd  1- 
my  Shepherd.”  ’ ” 

“Madame”  is  Eun'v  ci  ted  by  : phi- 
losopher. Thc*e  cxci'rpts  would  hav 
excited  the  wond.  r of  Ctrlyk  w , lie  !i 


was  at  work  on  “Sartor  Resartus.” 
“Let  me  tell  yc>u  of  another  charming 
costume  which  I have  more  or  less 
evolved  from  my  own  imagination,  still 
keeping  faithful  to  taffeta”:  “Let  us 
consider  the  dernier  cri  in  underskirts”; 
“Somehow.  I think  plaid  suits  French 
women  better  than  the  women  of  any 
other  nation.  I do  not  know  why  it 
should  be  so,  but  It  is.” 

An  abridged,  or  expurgated,  edition 
of  "King  Solomon's  Mines”  for  school 
use  is  announced  by  Jlessrs.  Cassell  & 
Co.  M'e  may  now  expect  to  see  expur- 
gated editions  of  novels  by  B.  P.  Roe 
and  T.  S.  Arthur. 

A memoir  of  the  late  Dean  Farrar, 
authorized  by  his  family,  and  written 
by  his  eldest  son.  Dr.  R.  A.  Farrar,  will 
soon  be  published. 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  begun  their 
issue  of  an  illustrated  pocket  library  of 
plain  and  colored  books  with  "Dr.  Syn- 
tax's Tour  in  Search  of  the  Pictur- 
e.sque”  and  “The  History  of  Johnny  i 
Quae  Genus.”  wdth  the  coarse,  but  strik-  ' 
ing,  illustrations  of  Thomas  Rowland-  | 

son;  Nimrod's  "Knife  of  John  Mytton,”  I' 
a distinguished  fox  hunting  squire  who  i' 
wasted  his  property  and  drank  himself  1 
to  death;  and  with  William  Blake's 
“Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.” 

Mr.  G.  S.  Street  says  in  “A  Book  of 
Essays”:  "A  Londoner  takes  London 

as  a matter  of  course.  Its  habits  and 
its  average  tone  are  familiar  to  him; 
he  lives  with  people  who  practise  the 
one  and  affect  the  other;  it  does  not 
occur  to  him  that  they  need  exposition. 
But  London,  absolutely  as  a whole,  is  a 
subject  for  an  epigram  or  a library.”  j 

Even  Herbert  Spencer  has  indulged  in  j 
practical  jokes.  We  are  told  by  a ' 
diarist  who  knew  him  that  the  philo- 
sopher inserted  a piece  of  tracing  paper 
daily  inside  the  leather  lining  of  Hens- 
man’s  hat  when  he  was  on  the  engineer- 
ing staff  of  an  English  railway.  “In  a 
few  days  the  hat  was  a tight  fit;  re-  i 
mapks  were  made  to  the  victim  on  the 
palpable  enlargement  of  his  cranium, 
which  he  verified  by  stating  that  his  hat 
gave  evidence 'of  the  truth  of  the  obser- 
vation by  the  gradual  tightening  of  the 
fit.  Great  sympathy  was  expressed  on 
the  alarming  symptom,  and  great  fun 
was  caused  by  Hensraan's  consterna- 
tion.” 

Danish  scholars  intend  to  commem- 
orate the  300th  anniversary  of  the  first 
printed  edition  of  “Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmark,”  by  erecting  a monument 
next  year  to  Shakespeare  at  or  near 
Elsinore.  The  poet  will  be  represented 
as  seated  and  in  the  act  of  composition. 
The  sculptor  is  Louis  Hasselriis,  a 
Dane,  now  at  Rome. 

The  London  Academy  and  Literature 
is  exceedingly  disturbed  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Boynton’s  “Golfer's  Rubaiyat.”  It 
quotes  two  quatrains; 

A Eag  of  Clubs,  a Silvertown  or  two, 

A l-'lask  of  Scotch,  .a  Pipe  of  Shag— and  Thou 
Beside  me  caddying  in  the  Wilderness— 

Ah,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow. 

Some  for  the  weekly  Handicap:  and  some 
Sigh  for  a greater  Championship  to  come; 

Ah.  play  the  Match,  and  let  the  Medal  go, 

\'i*r  heed  old  Bog-y  witl;  ins  wrctclied  Sum. 

These  verses  are  commonplace,  if  not 
stupid.  They  are  without  lightness, 
without  brilliance.  There  is  the  form 
without  the  subtle  essence.  Therefore  i 
whv  should  the  Academy  take  them  so 
to  heart?  “For  our  own  part,  we  are 
furiously  resentful,  since  we  have  to 
make  a fierce  effort  to  forget  the  trav-  [ 
esty  before  we  can  return  to  the  original 
with  the  usual  zest.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
turn  Wagner  on  the  piano  organ,  to 
hurl  Raphael  through  a magic  lantern, 
and  to  take  Omar  for  a round  of  golf. 
But  by  so  doing  we  are  depreciating  an 
Inteliectual  security.  These  are  the 
things  that  help,  console,  inspire.  Is  it  1 
worth  while  to  barter  them  for  a laugh 
at  three  and  sixpence  (nett?”  ] 

The  Athenaeum  (London)  says  that 
Henry  James'  sentences  are  constantly 
interrupted  by  little  qualifications: 
“Little  concessions,  which  nobody  would  ' 
have  thought  of  asking,  to  little  objec- 
tions, which  nobody  would  have  dreamt 
of  raising.  He  always  seems  to  be  try- 
ing to  say  six  or  seven  things  at  once, 
and  the  reader  is  taken  along  so  slowly 
that  there  is  a danger  lest  he  should 
sooner  or  later  succumb  to  fatigue.” 

Selections  from 
“Lucia,”  “Lom- 
bardi,” “Faust,” 
“Aida”  and  “Car- 
men” Given. 
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Thr-  ‘',j>,-.railc  Schri'il  of  the  New  Eng- 
i..:.  ^ frvnrory  of  Alusic  gave  its 

thi;  •.  ? -rformance  yesterday  afternoon 
■:’  In-  1:  ; 'U  Theatre.  Mr.  Ore.^te  Bim- 
» . , -iiei  i'..  Ilf  the  school,  conducted. 
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scene.s  from  "Luc^^^^tafi 
Maguire,  a sojirano  with  a light  *nd 
flexible  voice,  made  her  first  appear-  i 
ance  ia  a performance  by  the  sc1i55l  ] 

iliss  Hassett,  Messrs.  Deane.  Codman, 
Deacon,  Cutter,  wore  the  other  singers. 
Miss  Edith  Pattcr.son  and  Miss  Mabel 
Stanaway  were  h.  ird  in  trying  arlasc 
The  former,  with  a voloc  of  bc-auttfnl 
quality,  but  somewhat  tremulous,  no 
doubt  through  nervn  isr.ess,  sang  i.itelH- 
gently  the  monotonous  stanzas  of 
Gounod’s  Sappho  before  llu;  fanxouB 
leap  from  the  ro:k.  Mias  Sta;iawax 
sang  in  German — and  why  did  the  direc- 
tor add  to  her  burden  by  insisting  on 
German? — the  cavatina  and  aiia  of 
Fides  in  the  last  act  of  “The  Prophet,” 
music  that  is  a .conspicuous  example  of 
Meyerbeer  at  his  very  worst.  She  made 
the  music  tolerable  at  least  by  the 
breadth  and  true  intensity  of  her  de-  • 
livery,  and  the  hearty  applause  was  a j 
tribute  to  the  singer  without  thought 
of  the  composer  and  his  music. 

Miss  Clara  Sexton  took  the  part  of 
Giselda  in  Verdi’s  “I  Lombardi.”  (It 
hardly  seems  po.ssi'ole  that  the  opera 
was  revived  in  New  York  so  late  as  1S86.) 
She  also  was  the  Marguerite  in  the  last 
act  of  "Faust.”  with  Jiir.  D- aiu-  a.s 
Faust  and  Mr.  Osborne  as  Mephistoph- 
eles.  In  Verdi’s  early  opera  .she  sang 
with  Mr.  Monglni  and  Mr.  Cutter,  the 
once  popular  trio  of  baptism.  As  on 
former  occasions,  she  moved  by  her  ex- 
quisite unconsciousness  of  self,  as  well 
as  by  a voice  alive  and  vibrant  with 
emotion.  In  the  scene  from  "I  Lom- 
bardi” she  sang  with  devout  fervor,  nor 
was  there  for  a moment  the  thought  of 
the  soprano  rejoicing  merely  in  exalta- 
tion of  tones.  Her  Marguerite  was  fair 
to  see;  but  it  was  something  more  than  1 
a picture  for  the  libretto.  Marguerite 
was  again  the  maiden  met  by  Faust, 
wooed  by  him  in  the  garden.  All  that 
had  been  between  the  embrace  at  the 
window  and  the  awakening  in  prison 
was  as  some  heavy,  confused  dream. 
And  as  a maiden  at  heart  she  poured  out 
her  prayer.  A performance  character- 
ized by  a charm  of  subtle  fragrance.  I 
The  performance  of  a woman  born  for 
the  stage.  | 


The  third  act  of  “Aida”  was  given 
with  this  cast;  Miss  Lucy  Allen,  Aida; 
Miss  Stanaway.  Amneris;  Mr.  Black, 
Radames;  Mr.  Codman,  Amonasro;  Mr. 
Cutter,  the  priest.  Aliss  -Alien  was  au 
interesting  slave.  Her  singing  was 
often  effective  and  occasionally  poig- 
nantly dramatic.  There  were  moments 
when  her  tone-production  was  imper- 
fect. She  was  at  times  restlessly  ex- 
pressive in  action,  too  anxious  to  be  do- 
ing something:  but.  on  the  whole,  her 
performance  was  one  of  much  merit. 
She  often  sang  with  fine  appreciation 
and  discrimination— the  voice  a.s<*lf  is  a 
noble  and  willing  medium  of  expression 
—and  there  was  no  want  of  tenderness 
or  fire.  Her  Aida  was  a fascinating  per- 
sonality, black  but  comely.  Whether 
Aida  should  be  represented  as  so 
swarthy,  is  another  question. 


Miss  Harriette  Amsden  as  Carmen,  in 
the  fourth  act  of  Bizet’s  opera,  made 
her  first  appearance  as  a member  of  the 
school.  Mr.  Day,  the  Don  Jose,  as  an- 
nounced, and  of  whom  excellent  things 
were  reported,  caught  a severe  cold,  and 
Mr.  Deane  bravely  took  his  place  with 
little  time  for  preparation.  Miss  Ams- 
den has  a rich  voice,  but  Carmen  4n  the 
fourth  act  is  something  more  than  a 
flirt  with  a fan,  and  the  part  calls  for 
a woman  of  rare  hi.strionic  power.  Mr. 
Willis  sang  well  the  music  given  to 
Escamillo. 

Mr.  Deane’s  ease  in  action:  the  superb, 
pontifical  voice  of  Jlr.  Cutter;  the  au- 
thority and  excellent  singing  of  Air.  Os- 
borne: these  deserve  more  than  a pass- 
ing note.  Air.  Black  is  a lyric  rather 
than  a heroic  tenor,  and  as  Radames  he 
sang  with  taste  rather  than  force. 
Amonasro  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
figures  on  the  operatic  stage,  yet  he 
may  easily  be  made  ridiculous.  That 
Mr.  Codman  succeeded  In  individualiz- 
ing him  shows  his  steady  advance  in 
dramatic  action;  nor  was  the  music 
wholly  beyond  his  voice.  Air.  Mongini 
should  ponder  his  vocal  ways. 


Mr.  Bimboni  conducted  with  hi.s  cus- 
tomar.v  sense  of  rhythm,  knowledge  of 
effects,  and  general  authority.  The  audi- 
ence w-as  applausive  throughout,  and 
there  were  recalls.  flov?grs  and  wreaths. 
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be  more  or  less  pleasant  private  affairs,  | 
to  be  enjoyed  by  parents  and  friends  j 
without  the  thought  of  cool  and  analyti- 
cal discussion  of  the  performance.  The 
public  is  not  concerned  about  the  prog- 
ress made  by  Misg  Jones  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Aliss  Portamento,  however 
praiseworthy  or  surprising  that  progress 
may  be,  or  however  favorably  disposed 
the  public  may  be  toward  pupil  and 
teacher,  viewed  as  industrious  indivld-  ^ 
uals.  When  Aliss  Jones  decides  to  give 
a recital,  advertises  her  intention,  and 
asks  money  for  the  privilege  of  hearing 
her  sing,  then  criticism  is  expected  and 
it  is  pertinent. 

The  performance  of  the  Operatic 
School  wa-s  something  more  than  a con- 
ventional exhibition  to  satisfy  the  inter- 
est and  the  pride  of  parents  and  friends 
and  to  assure  them  that  the  pupils  had 
been  led  securely  in  the  path  of  musical 
righteousness.  Nearly  all  the  men  and 
women  that  took  part,  it  not  all  of  them, 
are  professional  singers;  they  sing  in 
public  for  money.  Some  had  already 
appe.ircd  in  opera  or  operetta.  Nor  were 
all  the  singers  trained  solely  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  Some  have  stud- 
ied in  Europe.in  citie.-;;  some  with  teach- 
er.s,  in  thus  city  or  in  other  American 
towns,  wljo  are  not  lunnected  with  the 
Con.servatory ; for,  the  Operatic  School  is 


lolic  in  admls.sion  of  pupils,  as  well 
n the  choice  of  operas  for  study. 

would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
n all  of  these  young  singers  the 
ce,  ease,  authority,  that  come  only 
n long  training  and  experience;  and 
iiould  be  remembered  that  these  his- 
inic  qualities  are  sometimes  missed 
admirable  singers  of  international 
utation.  Brignoli  was  incredibly 
kward  to  the  day  of  his  disappear- 
e from  the  stage;  years  passed  be- 
5 Nordiea  could  sit  or  stand  at  ease 
the  sight  of  the  public,  and  Emma 
(Ties  has  not  yet  learned  the  value 
I significance  of  gesture.  The  won- 
in  the  consideration  of  a perform- 
■e  like  that  of  yesterday  is  that  so 
ny  performer.s  made  in  certain  re- 
cts  a creditable  display.  The  most 
lerienced  singer  dislikes  to  be  thrown 
3 an  excerpt  from  an  opera,  espe- 
lly  when  the  scene,  is  one  of  passion, 
en  there  is  no  opportunity  for  long 
iparation  of  Uie  climax,  when  there 
no  po.ssible  crescendo  of  emotion, 
les  must  have  been  denied  by  her 
1 before  she  can  portray  the  mother’s 
lings  in  the  fifth  act  of  “The 
jphet.”  Alargiierite  must  have  loved 
1 been  forsaken,  .she  must  liave 
ird  the  demon’s  and  her  brother's 
rses  before  she  dreams  in  her  crazed 
nd  "and  utters  her  last  ecstatic 
lyer.  The  conflict  in  the  mind  of 
Ja  the  di'speration  of  Don  Jose,  .'ciust 
skilfully  prepared,  not  .suddenly  cx- 
.ded  We  have  seen  lyric  tragedians 
indisputable  power  indifferent  or  pet- 


TIBERIUS  THE  HRANT 
NOW  HAS  A DEFENDER. 


J.  C.  Tarver  Says  He  Tf'as  Not 
Such  a Monster. 


Dt'nies  tbo  Assertion*  of  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius  as  to  tlie  Mon- 
strous Excesses  of  tbe  Roman 
Emperor— “The  Story  of  a Bird 
Lover,”  by  William  E.  D.  Scott. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Tarver’s  “Tiberius,  the  Ty- 
rant” (E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  New  York), 
Is  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  ruler 
whose  cruelty  and  monstrous  excesses 
as  described  by  Tacitus  and  Suetonius 
made  him  a byword  for  the  moralist 
and  the  rhetorician.  In  order  to  glorify 
the  Emperor,  Mr.  Tarver  must  first  dis- 
pose of  the  evidence  of  the  two  Liatin 
Historians,  Tacitus,  according  to  him, 
was  a malignant  person,  who  based  his 
history  on  private  memoirs,  popular  ru- 
mors, “in  which  are  to  be  included 
pasquinades  and  the  topical  songs  of 
actors.”  and  the  official  record  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Senate.  The  first 
two  sources  of  Information  are  untrust- 
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asserts,  and  the  record  of 
transactions  of  the  Senate  is  "in- 
t^h  Ji  ^ to  compei  us  to  believe 

rufir  w wise  and  moderate 

ruler.  History  was  to  Tacitus  merely 
°{,"iorals  and  a collection  of 
o^fi"t>les.  He  was  a bitter  and  Insln- 
o®f-5u=f®'"’JPt'’ateer:  his  impartiality  was 
■th^?®tho,^i®Kt,,'’'‘ts  his  purpose  to  prove 
tnat  there  had  never  been  a good  em- 
Trajan,  and  as 


f“?astus  was  beyond“Ve  ritchofat- 

,to  damage  the  system 
to  annihilate  the  man 
i-hlmself  for  the  sake  of  Injuring  Doml- 
t'sn,  for  the  Tiberius  of  Tacitus  was 
not  Tiberius  at  all,  but  DomUlan  ” 
Duetonlue  was  a chatterer,  a (rossln  a 
retailer  of  scandals.  All  he  cwed  for 
story,  and  he  thought  its 
effect  was  increased  If  it  were  hung  on 
the  name  of  a well  known  man.  Yet 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  who 
kwew  Suetonius  well,  to  the  effect  that 
this  scandal-monger  was  a learned  his- 
[Ltonan,  an  able  and  a good  man.  Mr 
® ■‘’tS'tements  are  personal  asser- 

: Mr.  Tarver  argues  that  no  ruler  would 
act  virtuously  and  on  the  strictest  lines 
Bf  constitutional  government  merely 
from  deep  motives  of  dissimulation  up 
•JB  the  age  of  70  in  order  to  enjoy  un- 
bndled  licentiousness  and  cruelty  for  i 
the  rest  of  his  life.  “Men  do  not  of  ; 
■orethought  and  design  practise  virtue  i 
fer  70  years  In  order  that  they  may  In-  I 
|dulge  In  vice  at  a time  of  life  when  ■ 
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hiiiniiiilly  I'niin  the  lM■■;|lllllnir  ::f  Unn- 
until  now  could  lie  I'lTkoni'd  u|>  and  ■ ; 
'tlmaUd.  and  ardgned  to  thilr  varlou: 
caUKc.s,  it  Is  qucHtlon.iolii  whither  .dav 
i r,\  Would  diow  tlio  Idackcst  record."  St. 

I I’aul,  trnvi'llliig  (roin  I’uteoll  to  Home,  i 
Inowhere  lifted  ui>  Ids  video  iiralnat  dav-  ' 
I e.  i,  (hi  condition  It:  elf  did  not  In  It- 
8e':  Involve  the  same  mca.sure  of  per- 
soii.al  degradation  with  which  It  Is  ,n..io- 
dated  In  lhe.se  duy.s.  hut  It  was  one  of 
inan  v .social  Ini  qualities;  the  slave  was 
exempt  from  mllltarv  service;  he  was 
probahlv  better  off  than  mill  hanth;  of  a 
Lancashire  town  or  the  .sweated  In  Mast 
London;  .daves  were  often  schoolmas- 
ters and  to  some  statues  were  ere-ted; 
and  .Mr.  Tarver  Insists  that  slavery 
among  the  Homans  was  on  the  whole 
bencnclal  to  civilization. 

And  according  to  Mr.  Tarver.  Tiberius 

was  a faithful  and  loving  husband  to  his  I 
tlrst  wife,  a man  of  simple  and  severe 
personal  habits,  free  from  avarice,  a 
silent  man  with  occasional  vigorous  In- 
vective or  grotesque  humor  or  biting 
.sarcasm,  contemptuous  of  the  politi- 
cian’s art,  generally  benevolent  toward 
his  attendants  and  the  Roman  people, 
liberal  with  assistance  In  times  of  dis- 
tress, conscious  of  the  strictest  rectitude 
of  purpose,  shrewd,  practical,  unemo- 
tional, Intolerant  of  smallness.  Such 
characters  are  often  misunderstood  and 
unpopular,  and  It  Is  no  w'onder  that  his 
enemies  invented  slanders  about  him 
even  when  he  was  alive.  “As  a general, 
as  a statesman,  Tiberius  stands.  If  not 
In  the  first  rank,  then  at  the  very  top 
of  the  second,  and'  he  deserves  this  ad- 
ditional credit,  that  public  life  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  power  had  no  attrac- 
tion for  him,  and  had  he  been  at  liberty 
to  choose  for  himself  he  would  have 
lived  In  seclusion,  a student  of  literature 
and  natural  science.  We  see  in  him.  In 
fact,  the  best  type  of  Roman,  the  best 
example  of  that  peculiar  character  by 
which  Rome  rose  to  be  mistress  of  the 
world.” 


they  are  oftenest  incapable  ot  taaing 
exercise  except  in  a bath  chair.”  And 
again;  “That  a man  close  on  70 
should  suddenly  change  his  habits  Is 
In^credible,  unless  we  are  to  assume 
the  existence  of  a hideous  form  of 
senile  dementia,  whose  victim  is  to  be 
pitied  rather  than  condemned.”  But 
does  not  Mr.  Tarver  know  that  alien- 
ists such  as  Drs.  KrafCt-Bblng,  Moll, 
Moreau  of  Tours  have  considered  the 
madness  of  these  emperors?  That  such 
outbreaks  and  contradictions  are  by  no 
means  very  rare?  That  Nero  himself 
began  public  life  as  a wise  and  virtu- 
ous ruler?  Mr.  Tarver  Is  here  a special 
pleader.  He  assumes  a mental,  moral, 
physical  iniposslbillty  and  then  reasons 
ingeniously  but  outside  the  evidence,  to 
prove  this  Impossibility.  It  Is  true  that 
he  has  no  respect  for  the  evidence,  be- 
cause it  Is  founded  largely  on  private 
memoii'e,  street  gossip,  play  actors’  topi- 
cal songs.  In  an  age  of  tyranny  such 
evidence  is  more  to  the  point  than  that 
supplied  by  perfunctory  and  censored 
records  of  legislative  bodies. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  concern- 
ing the  later  years  of  Tiberius  and  the 
infamous  orgies  at  Capreae,  Mr.  Tar- 
ver has  no  difficulty  In  portraying 
boldly  and  credibly  the  great  abilities 
of  the  ruler,  and  It  may  here  be  said 
that  no  careful  reader  of  Suetonius 
ever  thinks  lightly  of  the  administrative 
capacity  of  this  emperor.  Suetonius 
li.stened  eagerly  to  gossip,  but  he  was 
also  appreciative  of  character,  whether 
its  strength  were  used  for  good  or  for 
evil. 


In  “The  Story  of  a Bird  Lover”  (the 
Outlook  Company,  New  York)  Mr.  Will- 
iam Earl  Dodge  Scott  has  written  In  a 
frank,  familiar  manner  hls  own  life 
from  his  earliest  recollection.  He  tells 
of  hls  observations  as  a boy,  hls  first 
student  work,  hls  travels  in  spite  of  a 
severe  lameness  which  has  afflicted  him 
since  he  was  5 years  old,  hls  studies  of 
bird  life  in  Colorado,  Florida,  Arizona, 
Jamaica.  England.  Curator  of  the  de- 
partment of  ornithology  at  Princeton, 
an  ornithologist  pf  International  reputa<- 
tion,  Mr.  Scott  writes  In  a way  to  charm 
the  average  reader,  and  hls  book  in  this 
respect  must  be  put  above  tho.se  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dixon.  Mr.  Scott  has  estab- 
lished personal  relationships  with  the 
whole  bird  kingdom.  He  believes  that 
in  every  community  “there  are  enough 
people  Interested  In  out-of-door  life  to 
co-operate  In  a movement  to  estaollsh 
a kindly  relation  with  wild  creatures.” 
He  believes  that  sympathy  and  love  of 
the  beautiful  are  bound  to  come  through 
a friendship  established  with  any  kind 
of  organic  life,  whether  that  organic 
life  be  a plant  or  an  animal.  Nor  does 
he  confine  himself  In  this  volume  to  the 
study  of  birds.  Hls  observation  Includes 
men  and  women,  natural  scenery,  beasts 
as  well  as  hls  feathered  friends.  He  even 
has  a good  word  for  the  g.ila  monster. 
“This  Is  a repellent  looking"  creature, 
but  again  from  experience  I believe  that 
danger  ’from  it  Is  practically  itU.”  He 
finds  the  danger  from  the  rattlesfiake 
exaggerated.  “In  all  my  experience  In 
hunting  out  of  doors,  I have  yet  to  see 
the  beast  that  would  not  go  Its  own  way 
if  left  alone,”  and  he  thinks  kindly  of 
alligators,  wild  cats,  mountain  Hons, 
peccaries  and  grizzly  bears. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  “The  Gulf 
Coast  of  Florida”  Mr.  Scott  describes 
vividly  the  obliteration  and  extirpation 
of  vast  colonies  of  the  heron  known  as 
the  egret.  He  does  not  blame  the  wom- 
en who  use  feathers  as  decorations. 
"No  woman  ever  wore  a decoration  of 
any  kind,  much  less  the  feathers  of  a 
bird,  for  her  own  pleasure  or  to  attract 
the  attention  of  other  women.  The  ob- 
ject for  which  women  wear  all  decora- 
tions is  to  enhance  their  attractlvenesK 
and  beauty  to  men,  not  to  themselves 
or  to  each  other;  and,  as  long  as  men 
care  to  have  women’s  hats  decorated 
with  feathers  and  express  their  ap- 
proval by  admiration  bestowed.  Just  so 
long  will  the  custom  endure.” 

7.  ^ 5 

IN  THE  WORLD  OF  MUSIC. 


American  Mnsicians  Who  Have 
Made  Their  Mark  in  Europe. 


iWhat  London  Critics  Had  to  Say  of 
Kdward  MncDoxvell’s  Recent  Per- 
formance at  a Philharmonic  Con- 
cert—Calve’a  Carmen— Local  and 
Foreign  Nevrs  and  Gossip. 

MERICAN  sopranos  have 
been  invading  Europe  for 
over  60  years.  Among 
the  first  was  Lucy  East- 
cott— the  name  also  ap- 
pears In  old  Journals  as 
Escott— who  left  the  choir 
loft  for  the  stage  and  made  her  debut  i 
j lat  Naples  as  Rnslna  In  March.  ITyi. 


' ' well  kn  ...  . ; , . 

H ‘n  ilcr,  t 1.1  h ...  ■ 

■au  ■ k.,f, n 1 - i,i.r 

eill  Ilfri-S  ^ ■ (in  , 1 . 

rtli;  - thos>-  . “i . 
hfive  U'.wn  In  hi  ... 

Thi  1 . w t n tliin  III  I ' ' - , : 

French  a:.  !;  i:  I . er.  • ■■ 
tcni  h.‘r»  to  : iiHIv.T.  ' 

hc  ent  If  th'.y  hnprj 
■ tnge  of  I!;.  Oi,.‘n  ..f  t.  (- 

ComUiuc.  Th.  An..:;-  n ■ 
known  from  8t.  I’.  ' : ir  t-o 

from  Dublin  to  . -.ni  ’ : n , : T 

have  even  Invini- d L u .,  i . 
of  hollos. 

Tenors  and  t.  - -•  in  ,n  . ■ 

who  have  w.in  sin.-  li 
opera  houses  i-an  b .n  . 
American  planl.' ’ , ■.  -ill  i , 1..:.,  - 
have  been  spple  - <I  In  ’ ...  -i  : , 

tals.  But  the  Ani.  ;i  :i  r ,.  - - 
not  so  well  known  ab r-.-’,  : .1  : 

etill  looked  on  with  . i . i.  . . Ir 

England. 

Henry  Fotherglll  c-’-  .irh  n . ...  t : 
most  acute  of  all  mu  il.  - ii:  , b ■. 

of  certain  prejiidlci  ; will,  a . Tf  t.> 
religious  bellef.s,  dcUver-  , i i 
course  of  lectures  "n;.  tl..  -V  . ' • 
Music  of  the  World.”  «.  .1  h le  -. 
as  follows;  ”It  was  rny  ini-  - : 

tempt  some  outline  (it  t:  . 
music  In  America,  but  .ni  Irn.Ui 
I find  therein  such  a In  p -.r 
nected  el.r.mcnls  -Frcneli,  G in  ii. 
llsh-Purltan  and  negro,  mi  de 
old  and  times  new,  without  • iii  i 
Individuality-  that  I will  f'lri.  - = to  ■ 
ter  Into  a maze  of  wh!-.h  n->  li . i . ... 

eon  seems  as  yet  to  hohl  t)..-  . 
character  as  the  people  of  tie 
have  shown  In  their  Imrgin c.lv.  ei 
ture  seems  not  as  yet  ...i  have  w - ' i 
Itself  out  In  art,  or  otil.v  =.f  ,y. 

• • • The  Americans  liav.  h-.-. 
marvellous  proclivity.  In  Ini  ! nii.  cr  in' 
music,  toward  that  which  Is  ...  - uli  -s  ! 
Incomprehensible;  and.  to  Ju.:  o '.-.m 
■what  reaches  the  old  coun  rv  ii. 
shape  of  printed  opinion,  i.re  a’..  • 

far  In  advance  of  us  in  compi.  In  . .ii,  - 
that  which  seems  full  of  darkn..’  a-,  ' 
doubt  to  our  eyes.  Whelh.  r In  ; - . 
they  are  not  beginning  at  the  end  .of 
music  may  be  reserved  for  o:i.  i.s  to 
decide.” 

This  opinion,  which  was  undo'ibi.;-!:." 
sound  In  1862,  concerning  Amerle.-n 
music  and  musical  taste.  Is  cei.oed  i- 
day  In  England,  although  Mr.  f.’hiil- 
wick’s  noble  ’’Melpomene”  ov.  ■ '.un  har 
been  heard  in  that  country,  although 
Mr.  Horatio  Parker’s  (.rat-irlos  have 
found  favor  at  English  festivals,  and 
have  won  for  the  composer  the  ho.i..r  of 
Mus.  Doc.,  to  gain  which  is  the  iiroij.ust 
ambition  of  an  English  parish  org.  ; . it 
who  walks  devoutly  In  the  ph  is.-iii.  |.  tl: 
cut  in  genteel  fashion  by  one  M.nuels 
sohn. 


MACDOWELL’S  ENGLISH  CRITICS. 
Mr.  Edward  MacDowell.  who  f.-r  s -v- 
eral  years  horfored  this  city  by  makin? 
It  his  home,  was  Invited  two  ye:ir...  . 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  L.ind  -r. 
to  appear  as  a pianist-composer  t ..i,. 
of  its  concerts.  Hls  work  a.s  pr(.r  .r 
of  mueic  at  Columbia  UnlvcrsTy  --”d 
not  permit  him  to  accept  the  inviu  lan 
until  last  month. 

Mr.  MacDowell  played  hls  eer..  . : 
piano  concerto  at  a Philharmonic  . i 
cert  in  London  on  ilay  M.  Dr.  " 
was  the  conductor.  He  ha."i  the  r.  ui  . 
tlon  of  being  an  amiabl.-.  kindly 
■we  all  know  his  music  is  ami;  hie,  be'  ; ; 
Is  not  r.anked  as  a conductor  ..f  a u.. 
Ity,  mastery  in  detail  or  l.-mpei  nr -i.i 
Now  to  conduct  this  particular  c-  a- 
certo  is  no  easy  task. 

And  Fhat-  did  the  critics  say  of  :h( 
work  and  the  performance? 

“Lancelot”  of  the  Referee  di  ’.h  .i 
Jlr.  MacDowell  as  follows:  “In  sje  . ^ 

ance  he  has  little  to  sugg.'  it  . mi  ll  . ’ 
Slimed  by  a musical  soul,  .sav.  i,  k 
of  hair  which  precedes  him.  - • • 

ner  is  quiet  and  una:-Kiuniug-,  an  . . . 
thought  he  would  have  -ireferi'.  b i“  i-.  i 
at  and  departure  from  hls  imimi.  m 
by  a trap  door  rather  than  .!.  • 

what  pxiended  walk  along  .lie  

His  playing  wa«  also  free  fi-cm  rTcet.:- 
Woiis  and  mannerism--:,  and  ...xi  t d » 
desire  to  hear  him  ut  a recit  il.”  3? 
had  this  to  say  of  Ih.'  work  i(.s!.;i:  “ i b': 
influence  of  hls  tr  aining  In  the  ■';T.  >" 
land  is  v»ry  apparent  in  his 
tlons  of  important  d.slgn,  -i.n(I  t 

thickening  up  of  chords  and  -it her  de- 
vices are  often  sugg.stiv.’  of  Bn  nnr'. 
At  the  eame  tim..  Mr.  Ma.  r -dl’s  mu- 
sic testifies  to  independenci  of  th..i.gh:, 
a notable  Instam'.'  b(  lug  th.'  s-.-  .in ' 
pianoforte  concerto,  the  intrcdu.itlon  m 
ivhich  begins  with  the  announi -iiient  -f 
the  second  subject  ..f  the  first  m..v=- 
rnent.  It  this  represents  th.  fi'ni  it- 
element  of  the  work,  she  le  a thon  ••  :hiv 
U.  S.  A.  girl,  and  courageously  -sit.  cks 
tho  pessimistic  tendonchs  of  the  flrT 
subject,  which  Is  dl.Tinctly  a m«.:  till.".- 
air  with  a grlevanc  •.  and  thi  iv  is  no 
little  striving  for  .lupremii.’y  a-  .lie 
music  Is  developed  witc  miiTc'  ;.Iy 
skill  and  adeptnrss  of  t<  . hi. 
Tho  second  movement  o.  .'n!;  wl’'i 
delightful  gaycty,  the 
..it  eming  to  nppic  wUh  llgfil-l  . ,ri  > 
happiness:  but  in  the  Introdiic"  .in  ’ : 
finale  there  is  a return  of  ’the  '.Id  n- 
noj",’  and  the  la.st  number  of  th<  .■  n 
certo  Is  the  least  satlsf  :■  'ory.  Tht 
scoring  Is  picturesque,  "'d  thf  b 
tral  portion  Is  so  Import  ni  tl 
composition  might  ulmosi  --ivied 
orche.stral  work  with  plan  ..f-  Ii 

g.ato.  These  irr  the  l.-r..: - -fil.in  ■ ' 

c.  vond  he.-irlnfr,  r.ir  I II.  • ’nir-l  I- 
v.ork  a’  the  Crv  (ul  p : ( 

concert  on  April  7.  .,  =•  It.  i,  M ■■ 

Cr.neiH).  to  whom  ;;  i:  . led  t>:  - • ' 

the  f-olo  p-art,” 


.o 


% ' 


Tho  Wostini;-.-;'.’!'  Gazette:  "In  these 

days  when  every  land  is  ransacked  in 
the  search  for  netv  talent  it  is  rather 
singular  that  so  little  attention  has 
hitherto  been  paid  in  this  country  to  the 
works  of  the  American  composer  E.  A. 
MacDowell.  Practically  speaking,  he  has 
been  almost  totally  neglected  over  here 
up  to  the  present,  though  every  one 
who  follows  such  matters  Is  aware  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  no 
native  musician  is  more  highly  esteemed. 
Just,  however,  as  the  British  concert 
giver  would  seem  at  last  to  have  dls- 
cv'vcrcd  the  existence  of  Richard  ^tiauss, 
so  signs  are  not  wanting  that  Mac- 
iMwell  is  also  on  the  way  to  become 
known  to  them  at  length.  In  which 
event,  it  the  works  brought  forward 
from  his  pen  are  in  any  way  like  the 
very  delightful  piano  concerto  played  at 
last  night’s  Philharmonic  concert,  with 
the  composer  himself  at  the  piano,  they 
will  certainly  be  very  heartily  welcomed. 

A more  pleasant  work  of  its  kind  from 
the  pen  of  a living  composer — one  need 
not  compare  it  with,  say.  the  ‘Emperor’ 
or  even  the  B-flat  minor  of  Tchaikow- 
skv.  for  it  belongs  in  truth  to  an  alto- 
gether different  genre— has  not  been 
heard  in  a London  concert  room  for  a 
very  long  time.  Perhaps  of  the  three 
m(»vements  composing  the  work  the  sec- 
ond !s,  on  a first  hearing,  the  most  tak- 
ing, though  the  last  Is  also  extremely 
bright,  while  the  fir.st  (oddly  enough  the 
sloWer  movement  of  the  three!  is  like- 
wise full  of  interest  and  character. 

The  World  found  no  “national  charac- 
teristics” In  It:  “It  is  mainly  designed 

on  German  lines,  and  a few  Griegian 
and  Tchaikowskyish  traits  may  be  dis- 
covered, but  it  Is  more  Teutonic  than 
anything  else.  It  is  interesting  and 
thoughtful  mu.sic,  careless  of  external 
effect— to  the  extent  of  writing  orches- 
tral  passages  which  do  not  tell — and  skil-  , 
fullv  put  together.  Though 
the ‘imaginative  charm  throughout  that 
some  of  ^Ir.  IVIacDow’ell  s smaller  pieces 
boast,  it  has  the  powder  of  arresting  the 
attention  and  conveys  the  impression  of 

^ tIi? *^tan(lard  found  In  it  the  influence 
of  Brahms.  “The  distinctiveness  of  his 
bc«t  music  lies  in  a poetical  suggestive- 
ness. chiefly  secured  by  bold  harmonic 
designs  and  transitions.”  It  praised 
“the  musicianship”  of  the  concerto.  The 
Pall  JIall  Gazette  declared  the  pianist 
to  be  an  admirable  player:  “His  tech- 

nioue  is  rare,  fine,  quick  and  volatile, 
although  it  is  not  altogether  oi-  always  j 
distinguished  by  strength.  Still,  it  is 
excellently  serviceable  for  most  pur- 
poses and  particularly  for  his  own  con- 
certo. That  w'ork  is  in  parts  clever,  in 
part-*'  rcmiuiscopt.  iii  parts  utterly  un- 
interesting; nevertheless,,  the  fact  ot 
good  techJiiaue  remains  m it,  ana  to 
the  minds  of  many  listeners  that  is  very 
often  enough.  The  least  tolerable  part, 
so  far  as  the  matter  of  reminiscence 
goes,  was  the  suggestion  of  Parsifal 
here  and  there— a reminiscence  scarcely 
complete  enough  to  leave  one  in  a, 
peaceful  mood,  but  quite  definite  enough 
to  compel  a critical  sentiment  of  sever- 
ity Let  it  bo  said,  in  justice  to  Mr. 
MacDowell.  that  the  second  tnoyemeiic 
possesses  charm  and  even  exquisite  fly- 
awav  moments.’  ” „ j 

The  Telegraph:  “From  France  and 

Germany  alike  the  composer  has  drawn 
good  influences’.  His  free  and  fluent 
handling  of  his  subject  matter  we  may 
trace,  if  -we  will,  to  the  fatherland; 
while  his  constant  care  for  the  .grace 
and  attractiveness  of  his  themes  he 
mav  owe  in  a measure  to  his  Parisian 
da  vs  Modern  composers  who  strive  to 
combine  the  piano  and  the  orchestra 
rarelv  escape  the  mild  reproach  that 
the  fulness  and  color  of  their  instru- 
mentation tends  to  remove  their  works 
from  the  category  of  the  concerto  | 
proper.  Doubtless,  Mr.  MacDowell  lays  i 
himself  open  to  this  charge;  bnit.  if  the 
balance  of  interest  between  solo  part 
and  orchestra  is  not,  in  this  case,  quite, 
'■hat  adopted  by  the  great  masters,  one 
must  not  blame  the  American  composer 
because  he  lives  in  modern  times  and 
follows  the  latter-day  lead.  More  rea- 
sonable and.  at  the  same  time,  more 
agreeable  is  it  to  commend  his  concerto 
in  that  it  engages  the  ear,  stimulatesj 
;hc  imagination,  and  suggests  some-: 
I’ning  beyond  the  mere  putting  of  notes' 
■ •1  na'jr  r Mr.  MacDowell  is  never  com- 
monplace, and  yet  his  music  has  no. 
.smack  of  pedantry.”  , 

j The  Timei^was  it  the  voice^  of  Mr. 
r Fuller-Maitland,  who  has  such  a pa- 
hetic  admiration  for  the  English  com- 
.oser,  and  whose  volume  concerning, 
he  i;'-riod  of  Bach  and  Handel  in  the 
•Oxfoi-d  History  c-f  Music”  ha-s  been 
avagely  attacked  by  German  critics  for 
fs  in  leciirac.v.  superficiality  and  ex- 
r.ToidoMrv  opinions— the  Times  would 
ibt  have  eitlier  the  work  of  the  pianist, 
t characterized  t'ne  concerto  as  ca- 
e“rr:eister-musik.“  “Its  musical  value 
niri  very  great,  and  beyond  a de- 
idfily  pleasing  scherzo,  there  is  noth- 

ig  in  it  to  enhance  the  author’s  repu- 
ition.’’  ,, 

It  will  be  observed  that,  according  -o 
htse  critics,  Mr.  MacDowell’s  second 
ore  rto  shows  the  Influence  of  Brahms, 
'srhaikowsky,  Grieg  and  Wagnen  who 
r-  hardly  of  the  same  family.  RoMit 
liowring  i.r  said  by  some  to  have  had 
ter  -h  of  negro  blood  in  his  veins,  ana 
c.  ii|,-:,ort  of  this  view  the  fact  is 
rought  forward  that  he  was  often  nils- 
:ikf :'or  an  Italian.  Mr.  Chesterton  in 
li'-.vi :r  rr-mark.s  in  his  life  of  Browning. 
“'I  herr-  <:0‘  i not.  however,  seem  to  oe 
rjVtr.ing  oartlcular  to  be  deduced  from 
his,  except  that  if  he  looked  like  an 
tali'  n he,  must  have  looked  exceedingly 
irlik.  a n.gi".’’  The  charge  that  Mr. 
.lacDowell  was  Influenced  seriously  by 
frahm : will  provoke  Inextinguishable 

aughter  in  the  breasts  of 

I'l-.w  Mr.  MacDowell’s  attitude  toward 

rr,:’  music  and  are  thoroughly  ac- 
ic.il  T'd  with  the  works  of  bot^h.  Ther- 
■■  rot  a word  about  the  influence  of 
taT  'he  1.  ..Cher  of  MacDoweii.  It  is 
.'-i-prl'.:  Ig  that  there  i.-’  rcferer.ee  to 
; fr  " .Oth  - f and  Ma  Doweii  are 

^ far  "..'h  in  their  wiid  roman- 


EDWARD  MACDOWELL, 

Who  played  his  second  concerto  in  London. 

ticism!  In  the  music  of  each  there  is  j— 
often  the  suggestion  of  sun-litten  mghls.  i 

strange  apparitions  who  foretell  deatn,  

passion  that  is  Celtic  in  its  white  in-  — 
tensity.  „ „ 

Mr.  MacDowell’s  “Indian  Suite  was 
played  at  London  Oct.  22.  1901;  his  so- 
nata, “Tragica,”  for  piano,  was  pla^d 
there  by  Lucie  Mawson  on  Feb.  26,  1902, 
and  some  of  his  songs  liave  been  sung  ■ 
in  recitals.  He  has  played  his  composi- 
tiors  at  Paris,  and  in  certain  German 

*^'wo"  do  not  rank  his  second  concerto 
with  his  very  be.st  works,  and  are  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Mr  Joseffy,  his 
warm  admirer,  who  pref^s  the  flrat 
concerto  to  the  second.  The  genius— 
for  Mr.  MacDowell  is  a genius,  not 
merely  a man  of  talent — is  shown  in  the 
dirge  of  the  “Indian  Suite,”  in  the  so- 
natas, in  some  of  the  little  tone-poems 
for  piano,  as  “Clair  de  Lune,  and  illus- 
trations of  poems  by  Heme;  in  certain 
songs,  and  in  passages  of  the  first  oi- 
Che.slral  suite,  and  in  “Launcelot  and 
Elaine.”  To  some  his  music,  as  that  ot 
Grieg,  dTndy,  Debussy,  will  always  be 
stumbling  block.  Imagination  is  not 
Easily  compre  save  by  the  ima.g- 

inative  in  heart.  The  exquisi  e nuance 
of  ’Verlaine,  the  inimitable  calmness  of 
Marcel  Schwob,  the  subtle  irony  of 
Anatole  France— these  are  as  Ibti'® 
things  to  the  gaping  readers  of  Mr.  Hall 
Caine.  

CALVE  AND  ACONITE. 

A correspondent  asks;  “Why  is^  not 
Calve’s  Carmen  accepted  in  Paris?  The 
Herald  made  a statement  to  this  effect 
!,.st  Sunday.” 

When  Calve  first  sang  Carmen  at 
the  Opera  Comique  she  was  taken  to 
t'ask  by  conductor,  critics  and  the , gen- 
eral p'ublic  for  her  wanton  disregard  of 
rhythm,  for  her  frequent  changes  of 
the  composer’s  notation,  for  her  J®st- 
less  desire  to  obtrude  her  individual 
ideas.  The  protest  was  something  more 
than  re.spect  for  the  traditions  handed 
down  by  Galli-Marle.  who  created  the 
part.  To  this  day  Calve’s  Carmen  is  not 
so  highly  esteemed  in  Paris  as  other 
parts  impersonated  by  her.  One  of  the 
parts  in  which  she  displayed  her  abili- 
’ ties  to  great  advantage  was  that  or 
Sapho  in  Massenet’s  opera  founded  on 
the  romance  by  -Alphonse  Daudet.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  she  has  never  been 
seen  in  Boston  as  Sapho,  ISlessalina, 

Ophelia  or  Boito’s  Marguerite. 

Various  stories  are  told  o’jout  the  re- 
cent accident  at  the  Sarah  Bernhardt 
Theatre  when  Calve  was  singing  in  Bei- 
lioz’s  “Damnation  of  Faust”  in  operatic 
form.  Some  said  that  Jules  Bois,  her 
betrothed,  the  ingenious  writer  on 
Satanism,  who  wi^lie...  lO  lectuie  in  th. 

Unlted  States,  asked  her  that  a hand- 
some sum  of  money  be  given  him  each 
year,  that  he  might  devote  himself  to 
bi.s  in"estlgations  of  the  black  art  and 
the  Black  Mass  without  disturbing 
tnougiu  oi  food  or  raiment.  Calve  nat- 
urXv  refused;  hence  reproache.s  from 
Mr  Bois  and  despair  of  the  singer.  A 
more  likely  story  i.s  that  she  was  threat- 
ened with  a cold;  that  she  argued  with 
childlike  logic,  it  two  or  three  drops 
of  accftilte  would  gradually  cure  a cold. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  "Frank 'E.  MormBRIt  ' 
give  a vocal  recital  In  Steinert  HatQfpa 
Thursday  evening. 

Pupils  of  Mr.s.  Charles  W.  Duncan  -will 
give  a piano  recital  In  SteineiT  Hall  on 
■Wednesday  evening. 

A choral  society  in  "V^’^ashlngton,  D.  C., 
has  named  itself  after  the  mulatto  com- 
poser. S.  Coleridge-Taylor. 

The  first  performance  in  Germany  ot 
Jan  Blockx’s  “La  Fiancee  de  la  Mcr” 
will  be  at  Frankfort  early  In  September. 

Leopold  Godowsky  has  been  playing 
the  piano  at  Constantinople.  It  appears 
that  organ  recitals  are  enjoyed  in  that 
city. 

John  A.  Broekhoven  of  Cincinnati  is 
preparing  for  performance  in  that  city 
a one-act  operetta,  ,“A  Colonial  Wed- 
ding.” 

A new  opera,  “Alpen  Koenig  und  Men- 
schenfeiiid,”  by  Leo  Blech,  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Dresden  Royal  Opera 
House  early  next  season. 

“Suite  de  Ballet,”  by  Harry  P.  Hop- 
kins, ot  Washington,  was  played  tor  the 
first  time  by  Victor  Herbert’s  orchestra 
' at  Baltimore,  late  in  May. 

I Bauer.  Busoni,  de  Pachmanii.  Jacques 
1 Thibaud,  the  violinist;  Hollman,  the 
, ’cellist,  and  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  will  visit 
the  Lnited  State.s  this  season. 

The  scanty  literature  for  tlie  horn  has 
been  ir.crea.sed  by  the  publication  of  a 
sonata  in  'E  flat  by  Thorvald  Hansen 
tor  that  instrument  and  piano, 

Puccini  promises,  as  soon  as  he  has 
wholly  recovered  from  his  automobile 
accident,  to  set  mu.sic  to  Pietro  Gori's 
“Hymn  of  the  Toilers  of  the  Sea.” 

The  Knei.sel  quarteb  will  give  six  con- 
certs in  Boston  next  season  instead  of 
eight,  as  the  European  tour  of  the  quar- 
tet will  begin  early  in  March,  JfM. 

Mr.  Carlo  BuonaraicI,  the  pianist, 
sailed  yesterday.  He  will  spend  the 
summer  in  study  with  his  father,  the 
celebrated  teacher,  at  Florence,  Italy. 

Teresa  Carreno’s  interpretation  of 
Beethoven  tvas  criticised  adversely  at 
Lisbon  as  rather  weak,  but  that  of 
Chopin  and  Schubert  was  highly  praised. 


CALVE  AS  SAPHO. 


a tablcspooiiful  would  keep  it  far  away. 
The  doctors  .saved  her.  although  her 
delirium  was  raging  and  her  legs  were 
already  cold.  

Charpen tier’s  “Louise”  has  been  per- 
formed at  Stockholm. 

Geraldine  Farrar  of  tho  Berlin  Opera 
House  will  spend  this  month  in  I ans. 

The  1000th  performance  of  ”The 
Huguenots”  has  been  given  at  the  Pans 
Opera  House. 

An  orchestra  and  over  50  bands  give 
1200  free  performances  in  London  dur- 
i ing  the  summer. 


Mr.  G.  S.  Monck  of  Magdalen  wrote 
incidental  music  for  the  perfofmance  ot 
“The  Merchant  of  Venice”  by  the  Ox- 
ford University  Dramatic  Society,  May 
18. 

Andreas  Hallen’s  opera,  "Waldemar,” 
was  performed  lately  at  Carlsruhe,  and 
the  critics  found  reminiscences  'krom 
“Rheingoid”  and  operas  by  Victor  Aess- 
ler. 

Liszt's  letters  to  Carl  Gille  have  been 
published  by  Breukopf  and  Haertel. 
When  did  Liszt  find  time  to  write  so 
many  letters?  At  least  seven  volumes 
of  his  correspondence  have  already  been 
published. 

The  Perosi  Society,  which  was  estab- 
lished at  Milan  some  years  ago,  has 
dissolved  with  pecuniary  and  artistic 
loss.  The  Salone  Perosi  will  be  sold. 
What  has  become  of  the  “Italian 
Bach”?  He  has  not  written  an  oratorio 
for  at  least  a month. 

The  tenor  Pennarini,  who  left  the 
Hamburg  opera  company  not  long  ago, 
had  a benefit.  Flowers  and  wreaths 
were  thrown  in  profusion  on  the  stage, 
and  among  the  more  substantial  gifts 
that  ‘'fell  at  his  feet”  were  a tiger- 
skin  rug  and  an  automobile  suit  ot 
black  leather. 

Charpentier’s  valises  were  stolen  as  he 
was  going  by  train  from  Budapest  to 
Vienna.  They  contained  linen,  dressing 
articles,  letters  und  manuscript  music. 
, Charpentier  advertised  In  the  Viennese 
j journals  that  if  the  letters  and  manu- 
' .sculpts  were  returned  the  thief  would  be 
forgiven  and  rewarded. 


Mrs.  Mabel  McKinley  Baer,  niece  ot 
President  McKinley,  wished  some  years 
ago,  they  say,  to  be  a professional  sing- 
er, but  sickness  prevented.  Lately  “she 
easily  obtained  the  consent  of  Dr.  Baer 
for  a season  in  vaudeville  at  $1000  a 
week.”  She  will  make  her  debut  in 
July,  either  in  Chicago  or  Washington. 

Marcella  Lindli  was  warmly  praised 
in  London  (May  2R.  Mr  Bauglian 
characterizes  her  as  .“one  of  those  sing- 
ers who  have  a real  understanding  of 
what  they  sing,  and  do  not  look  on  the 
voice  as  a means  of  personal  dusplay. 
She  has  a .soprano  voice  of  individual 
quality,  which  she  uses  with  the  most 
refined  art. 

Raoul  Pugno  is  no-w  playing  the  piano 
in  Ijondon.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann, 
Frederick  Lamond,  Hegedus.  Edmund 
Schuecker,  Gerardy,  Willy  Burmeister, 
as  well  as  Fritz  Kreisler,  have  been 
playing  there.  Mr.  Kreisler  was  so  sick 
at  his  last  recital  that  he  finished  with 
difficulty,  and  was  helped  to  his  car- 
riago. 

The  dismissal  of  King  Edward’s  pri- 
vate band  recalls  the  fact  that  King 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  celebrated  vege- 
tarian, had  a private  band  in  the  plain 
of  Drura,  and  this  hand  was  made  i.p 
of  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut.  psaltery, 
dulcimer  and  all  kinds  of  music,  oee 
Daniel  iil.,  5.  King  Cole  had  only  three 
fiddlers. 

They  found  in  London  that  extraordi- 
nary pianist  as  Josef  Hofmann  i.".  ‘he 
loaves  the  hearer  cold;  his  expressmn 
was  m.ide-up  and  calculated,  and  did 


not' aptxiilpihevit.ihii-.  Tt  nuiy 
th>U  Mr. In  wlint  ntl 


. . 

’slate":  that  ho  finds  It  dlftlonlf  to 
a liviti'r  latmst  In  music  which  ho 
often  idnyed." 

Thom  In  dispiito  In  T.ondnii  over  th« 
quality  uf  choral  sln.nlna.  8mn«  say 
Hint  j;ch)(1  choruses  arc  found  only  In 
the  Provinces,  others  say  that  cantatas 
and  oratorios  aie  siin>;  in  Isnidon  with 
"human  fci'llnK  and  instinct,"  which, 

■ when  you  come  to  oxamino  the  phrase. 

! Is  .somewhat  vasue  pral.se.  for  choral 
I teehnlc  Is  not  a matter  oC  Instinct. 

I in  1!hI  Wnjtner,  then  conductor  of  the 
f Prc.-deii  Opera,  wrote  a chorus.  "Greet- 
I hut  of  the  Faithful, ’’  for  male  voices, 
fw'lth  orche.stral  accnmpanlmeiit,  to  icreet 
t^he  KIuk  on  his  return  from  Englaml, 
f Aug.  12  of  that  year.  Tho  prisont  King 
Bof  Saxony  returned  the  other  day  from 
I the  South,  and  this  work  was  taken 
from  tho  shelf,  dusted,  and  performed 
In  hl.s  honor. 

Nordlca,  made  her  entrance  at  tho 
Madlsoii.  Square  Garden  May  ,11  "In  a 
startlingly  dramatic  fashion"— which  be- 
Ine  Interpreted  means  that  she  was 
borne  In  a gondola  through  a practical 
canal.  But  the  late  Flora  Flnlnyson 
surpass(>d  this  feat.  She  sang  "Oh, 
Promise  .\le"  ns  she  rode  about  the 
st.ige  on  a bicycle. 


F ^ S 

BOOK  ON  IRELAND. 


then  held  their  breaths,  linpaticnt  of  iho 
result.  (Mhcr.s,  who  looked  ou  Mr.  .Vloiii-.^ 
a.s  a,  Ihooreticjil  rather  than  a luactical 
irishman,  made  wtigers  its  to  whether 
ho  would  write  in  Gaelic  after  a hasty 
preitaratlon.  as  ho  discii.ssod  music  h.v' 

.Malvinc  Schnorr  von  Cardsfeld,  who  igCveKui  Iimcs'’’^'^*'^*^  tliSiession  In  hi's 
•ealed  the  part  of  Isolde  (Munich,  j ~'l'ho  Itrst  fruit 


Uttlc  hy  lllUe  .Ml  M i.t  . 11111  nm 
Icr  of  hlim  If.  Ills  vohitm  m !• 
"Imtirccalurm  and  rqd  ii"i  ,i  of 

(II  Tlnilniiiivc  i fitlclim.  ••  ipdiii  .. 
elation  and  suhllo  ( :|iti  doi:,  w > f.  ' 
lowiil  by  "Vain  Fortune,"  F trie  ■. 
of  two  women  ind  a nt.iii,  a 'lor;,  wlo,  li 
!>ut  him  in  the  Hist  rank  of  no\  di  iti 
After  the  hrllManl  colheiion  of  itIH- 
elsms  on  ai-t,  ".VIod'Mu  P.dntlni,"  ..loo 
"lOsIher  Waters."  which  Irlutiiidnd  ovr 
rhytlim  ho  would  Gladstone'!:  orals-,  iitid  Iho  fai-t  Uiat  It 

' ’ meaaur  ■ liy  a 

courts.  "K.ilher 

Playground  of  poiillciil  storms  and  tho  Waters"  In  not  merely  h zf-clou.'.  tr.o  t 
suhject^  for  mlnuic  oeonomle  Investign-  against  ganibllip  ; It  Is  not  merely  a 
lion.  _ Somo  aiijilauded  "Ills  resolve  and  pholograiihic  study  of  .qualhl  llu;  It 


YK.\R  or  two  .ICO  Ml. 

Georg-'  -Moor.  animune'.I 
as  by  ,a  truniiifi  liln  i |,l 
liiieiitlou  of  establishing 
a neo-pagan  Ci-li|o  or 
Gaello  rciials  .iiii-o.  With 
tho  help  of  .Ml.  w,  n. 

Yeats,  a poet  of  suhtrfc  sti.io.estkui  and 

free  and  haunting  

make  Ireland  .something  nioro  llmii  ih.i  nrn^ei'"or'The 


June  10,  1865],  died  lately  at  Carlsruhe. 
Her  husband,  who  created  the  part  of 
Tristan,  died  soon  after  tho  perform- 
ance. He  was  exposed  to  a draught 
while  lying  on  his  couch  In  the  third 
net.  and  he  was  seized  with  infla.mma- 
ti  ry  rheumatism. 

Pupils  of  Mr.  Everette  E.  Truette 
gave  an  organ  ooneert  at  tho  Berkeley 
Temple  last  Mond.ty  night.  'Phe  pro- 
grttmme  included  organ  pieces  by  Bach, 
Guilm.ant,  George  E.  Whiting.  Dubois, 
1,  mmens,  Toepfer,  Wldor,  and  a tran- 
scription by  Miss  Laura  Henry  of  the 
lourih  movement  of  Tschaikowsky’s 
"Puthetic”  symphony,  played  by  the 
arranger. 

Lovers  of  Schubert's  songs  may  bo 
Interested  in  the  publication  of  “The 
Diary  and  Letters  of  Wilhelm  Mueller,” 
who  wrote  many  verses  immortalized 
by  Schubert’s  music.  The  editors  of  the 
Diary  are  Prof.  Allen  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Prof.  Hatfield  of  tho 
Northwestern  University,  and  the  book 
is  published  by  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press. 

A new  opera,  "Lenore,”  based  on  Buer- 
ger's familiar  ballad,  music  by  Georg 
Kraram  of  Duesseldorf,  v.’as  produced 
lately  at  that  city  with  little  success. 


I "i  no  first  fruit  of  Messrs.  Jlooro  and 
■ Yeats’  labor  was  u jilay  In  English,  not 
in  Gaelic.  “Dlarmld  ;ind  Grania.’’  which 
was  in-oduced  at  Dublin  in  19t)l.  And 
now  comes  Mr.  Moore  with  his  eollec- 
tion  of  stories,  “The  Untllled  Field"  (J 
B.  Llpplncott  Company.  Phiiadelphlal. 

This  volume  is  something  more  than  a 
collection  of  grimly  pathetic  talcs.  It 
is  a revelation  of  Mr.  Moore’s  advance 
In  artistry;  it  Is  also  an  important  docu- 
ment In  the  study  of  the- Ireland  of 
today. 

During  the  first  years  of  Mr.  Aloore’s 
literary  career  he  was  classified  as  a 
highly  objectionable  person,  who  wrote 
to  gratify  his  prejudices  and  to  make 
the  conventional  stare  and  squirm.  His 
early  poems  and  novels  might  have  been 
passed  by  as  "youthful  follies,”  but  his 
"Confessions  of  a Young  Man”  was  a, 
direct  challenge.  He  not  only  told  with 
unusual  frankness  the  story  of  his  life;  cJioly  folktune.  played  on  a flagolet  by 
he  criticised  contemporaneous  painters,  h shepherd  in  the  mist.  “It  is  the  song 
poets,  novelists,  essayists,  playwrights 


P ..  . 

is  Inteneely  humiin:  It  It  '‘pl 

•\  still,  finer  work  of  art  Is  "Cellhalo!;.’’ 
In  which,  a.s  w<ll  as  In  "Sister  Tores.i.” 
Is  Seen  the  influence  of  the  later  llti,\  t- 
inans.  Then  followed  "Kvrlvii-  Timi  - ' 
and  its  sequel.  And  now  Mr.  Moore, 
with  his  studies  of  life  In  Ireland,  can 
sit  down  quietly  and  look  'J'Inio  In  ;he 
face. 

His  Latest  I’rorlnetlon. 

There  are  13  stories  m “The  l^ntilled 
Field.”  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  In- 
direct indictments  against  prevailing 
conditions  In  Ireland,  which  are  due,  as 
the  author  think.s,  .to  ecclesiastical  rule 
rather  than  political  oppression.  Yet 
there  Is  no  conventional  tirade  against 
the  priest  as  a.  priest.  The  prlr-stly  hero 
of  ”.-V  I,etter  to  Rome”  is  humbly  and 
nobly  self-sacrificing,  and  there  is  more 
than  one  saintly  figure  in  the  volunn-. 
Y'et  the  indictments  arc  none  the  less 
severe. 

Ireland  Is  "empty”;  "dead  beyond 
bope  of  resurrection”;  "barren.”  Ned. 
in  “The  Wild  Goose.”  hears  a melati 


and  play  actors— mummers,  as  he  dubbed 
them— and.  with  his  pen  for  a creese,  he 
ran  amuck. 

It  was  a violent,  tumultuous  book,  in 
which  Air.  Aloore  screamed  out  his  likes 
and  dislikes.  He  was  audacious,  insolent. 


of  tho  exile;  it  is  the  cry  of  one  driven 
out  In  the  niglit— into  a night  of  wind 
and  rain.  It  is  night,  and  the  exile  on 
the,  edge  of  the  waste.  It  Is  like  the 
wind  sighing  over  bog  water.  It  i.s  a 
prophetic  echo  and  final  despair  of  a 
people  who  knew  they  were  done  for 


Hd  was  epigrammatic,  aa  when  he  from  tho  beginning.  A mere  folktune, 

mere  nature,  raw  and  intellectual;  and 
V'Tote:  "Henry  James  went  to  France  these  raw  folktunes  are  all  that  we 


Several  operas  have  been  based  on  this  ' ‘itid  read  Tourgueneff,  AV.  D.  Ho-wells  shall  have  done;  and  by  these,  and 


- ballad,  but  no  one  has  kept  the  stage. 
The  two  musical  illustrative  works  best- 
knewn  are  the  symphony  by  Raff  and 
I the  symphonic  poem  by  Henri  Duparc. 
Klughardt’s  symphonic  poem  has  not 
been  played  here. 

Mr.  Carl  Sobeski’s  last  recital  of  the 
season  In  Huntington  Chambers  Hall 
was  an  interesting  affair.  Afr.  Sobeski 
sang  songs  by  AlacKerzie,  Foote,  Rohm, 


stayed  at  home  and  read  Henrv  .James”; 

bludgeoned  and  bnttal.  as 
when  he  spoke  of  Airs.  Kendal’s  "cum- 
brotis  domestioity,”  and  referred  to  Mr. 
uilsoti  Barrett  as  "an  elderly  man 
posturing;  111  a low'-neck  dress." 

and  fnneiful: 
1 think  of  Mr.  Stevenson  as  a consump- 
tive  youth  weaving  garlands  of  sad  flow- 
er.s  with  pale,  weak  hands,  or  leaning  to 
a large  plate-glass  window,  and  scratch- 


Joined  In  the  performance  of  a varied 


mond  pencil.’ 
'I'here  were 


programme.  The  'cello  solos  and  ob-  i pagei*'' as^^Tb'e  JTe^s?r%tk)n 
bligati  of  Mr.  Walter  Kendall  were  a Mende«?  the  anfliv<5i<a  nf  1 

conspicuous  feature  of  the  concert.  j q?nir?y,’’  'Ihe^skl^ch  of  ^Emm'!'’ hf"the 

Ixindon  lodging  house,  the  tribtite  to 
Cabanor,  the  poverty-stricken  composer 
who  delighted  In  silk  shirts,  and  in- 


Schumann-Helnk  will  give  a song  re- 
cital here  early  in  February,  It  is  said. 
This  will  be  her  first  recital,  for  It  will 
be  remembered  that  sicknes.s  prevented 
her  appearance  when  she  was  an- 
nounced to  sing  at  Association  Hall,  It 
is  also  stated  that  she  will  sing  in 
comic  opera  next  season.  Is  she  en- 
vious in  anticipation  of  Fritz  Scheff? 
In  Germany  Schumann-Helnk  has  long 
been  a favorite  in  light  xjpera  and  even 
in  operetta. 


Slsted  that  to  portray  adequately  silence 
in  mit.sio  he  shonld  need  at  least  three 
brass-bands. 

The  book  smelt  -of  the  Paris  studio 
and  cafe,  of  the  London  music  hall  and 
mongrel  foreign  restaurant.  The  muse 
was  a model  or  a' bar-maid.  There  were 
paragraphs  that  were  merely  para- 
phrases from  contributors  to  "La 
A’’ogue.’’  the  organ  of  the  symbolists  and 
the  revolutionaries  of  ’86  and  ’87.  Now 
the  voice  o.f  Flaubert  was  heard;  now 
. ^ - I of,  Balzac.  A strange,  bumptious, 

tall  contralto  of  the  sumptuous  hut  un-  i fascinating,  offensive,  persuasive  crude 
even  voice,  who  visited  us,  sang  at  a , lyrical,  pessimistic,  enthusiastic,  i’rresisL 
Symphony  concert  and  indulged  in  re-  ible  volume, 
cltals,  at  one  of  which  she  sang  “Abide 


The  Beethoven  gold  medal  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  London,  has  been 
awarded  to  Clara  Butt,  the  amazingly 


with  Ale”  with  great  expression  and  the 
assistance  of  a cabinet  organ.  The 
medal  has  been  awarded  to  Patti  and 
Edward  Lloyd. 

On  Jane  9 the  first  performance  in 
English  of  “Kunacepa”  will  be  given  in 
Londoil.  .The  poem  is  by  Leconte  de 
Lisle  and  the  music  by  C.  E.  Pritchard, 
who  was  born  in  F'rance  of  English 
parentage.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. and  Cesar  Franck  and  Mas- 
tenet  were  among  his  teachers.  His 
‘Pharaon.”  a symphonic  poem,  his  first 
imposition,  was  produced  at  Paris  in 
1SS8,  and  his  "Language  of  Blowers”  has 
been  performed  in  London. 

The  programme  of  the  department  of 
music  of  Yale  University  on  June  4 was 


pf  an  unusual  Kature.  Among  the  pieces  sand,  shadow 

tvere  Grieg’s  "Humoreske.”  orehea-  m palms  and  pillars.  r,egi 


Grieg’s  "Humoreskei”  orches- 
Erated  by  thj  class  In  instrumentation, 
ind  n.  seberzo  by  the  class  in  free  com- 
position. Tho  other  pieces  were  the 
pverture  to  "Don  Giovanni,”  a concerto 
tor  three  violins,  Raff’s  concerto  for' 
piano,  Godaid’s  romantic  concerto  for 
violin,  Bruch’s  violin  concerto,  op.  26; 

, Cesar  Franckjs  symphonic  variations 
tpr  piano  and.  orchestra,  and  Elgar's 
march.  "Pomp  and  Circumstance.” 

Mr.  Henry  AA'.  Savage  will  produce 
A^rdi’s  ’’Othello”  in  English,  a new 
- Smislcal  play  by  Henry  Blossom,  and 


“Confessions”  of  the  Author. 

And  in  his  "Confessions”  Air.  Aloore 
admitted  that  he  was  saturated  with 
BYench  idioms  and  with  the  theories  of 
Parisian  coiners  of  phrases  and  mixers 
of  color.s;  that  English  was  to  him 
vaguely  known  and  distasteful  until  he 
became  acquainted  with  Pater’s  “Alarl- 
us,”  and  then  with  the  gorgeous  sonori- 
ty of  De  Quincey;  “Through  him  I 
passed  to  the  study  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  the  real  literature  of  my 
race,  and  wa.shed  my.sclf  clean.” 

A comparison  may  well  illustrate  Mr. 
Aloore’s  struggle  for  effect.  He  wrote: 
’’The  fiery  glory  of  Jose  Maria  de 

.filled,  me  with  enUuisf.o.sm — 
and  silhouelta 


„ , . -egroes,  ciiinsoii. 

swords,  .silence  and  ara'besqnes.  .\.s 
great  copper  pans  go  the  clangor  of  the 
rhyme.s.”  This  last  sentence  was  shaped 
m various  -ways  by  more  than  one 
Frenchman  in  characterization  before 
Air.  Aloore  decided  to  use  it. 

Now  put  by  the  side  of  this  bit  of  Im- 
pressionism a sentence  bv  the  great 
English  master  of  the  literary  essav. 
Hazlitt.  remarking  on  the  joy  to  be 
found  in  folio  commentaries  on  the  Old 
Testament,  . s-aw  "palm  trees  waving 
mystically  in  the  margin  of  the  page, 
and  the  camels  moving  slowly  on  in  the 


Jater  a comedy  by  George  Ade.  This  years. ” and  this  thought 

shows  commendable  catholicity  of  taste,  came  to  him;  "The  ruined  inoiiiimeiiis 
Was  Air.  Savage  joking  when  he  spoke  , antiquity  are  also  therp.  and  the 
of  producing  "Parsifal?”  Air.  Conrled  hurled  cities  (tinder  whicli 


Ts  grimly  in  earnest.  No  matter  how' 
gorgeous  or  complete  or  musically  sat- 
isfactoiT  the  performance  of  “Parsifal” 
at  the  Metropolitan  in.ay  be,  the  one 
fe.ature  of  features  will  be  necessarily 
mis.sed.  the  atmosphere  of  the  Bayreuth 
playhouse.  At  the  Metropolitan  there 
will  be  no  thought  of  pilgrims  watching 
reverently  or  curiously  the  revelation 
of  a mystery,  not  even  if  the  women  in 
.the  show  boxes  should  wear  hair  shirts 
instead  of  diamonds,  and  Ahe  men  be 
I clothed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 


the  adder  lurks)  and  cool  springs,  and 
green  sunny  spots,  and  the  whirlwind 
and  the  lion’s  roar,  and  the  shaoow  of 
angelic  wings.” 

Air.  Aloore  struggled  In  his  earlier 
novels,  and  he  more  than  once  tried 
by  imitation  to  catch  the  secret  of  the 
strength  of  others.  In  his  ’’Altimmers’ 
vVife’  he  frankly  copied  Zola.  His  hero. 
Alike  Fletcher,  is  Bel  Ami  in  London. 
In  his  earlier  novels  Air.  Aloore  -was 
often  unreasonably,  anxiously,  inartisti- 
cally  coarse.  Thackeray  complained 
that  .since  IHelding  no  English  writer 
had  dared  to  paint  man  as  he  is.  It 
seemed  at  one  lime  as  though  Air. 
Aloore  had  resolved  to  write  for  rae.n 
only. 


these  alone,  shall  we  be  remembered.” 
Rodney,  the  'hero  of  ”In  the  Clay,” 
has  modelled  a Virgin  and  Child  for 
Pr.  McCabe’s  cathedral.  The  priest 
finds  out  that  the  model  who  sat  for  the 
Virgin  was  Lucy,  one  of  his  parishion- 
ers. He  disvusses  with  another  priest 
this  fine  point  of  theology,  "if  it  would 
be  justifiable  to  employ  a naked  woman 
for  a statue  of  the  Virgin.  • * * At 

their  third  tumbler  of  punch  they  had 
reached  Raphael,  and  at  the  fourth  B’r. 
McCabe  held  that  bad  statues  were 
more  likely  to  excite  devotional  feelings 
than  good  ones,  bad  statues  being  fur- 
ther removed  from  perilous  nature.” 

The  priest  goes  to  Lucy’s  house  and 
reproaches  her.  Her  young  brother.! 
overhear  the  talk,  are  curious  to  see 
the  statue,  break  into  the  .studio,  knock 
do'wn  a bust  by  accident,  and  then 
smash  the  statue,  so  that  the  priest  who 

does  not  like  It  will  not  be  obliged  to 
pay  for  it. 

Rodney  resists  the  temptation  to  take 
Lucy  with  him  away  from  Dublin:  ”lt 
he  took  her  with  him  he  would  have  to 
look  after  her  till  the  end  of  his  life. 
This  was  not  his  vocation.”  The  fact 
that  two  stupid  little  boys  broke  hla 
statue  is  significant  to  him;  "Oh,  the 
ignorance,  the  crass,  the  patent  ignor- 
ance! I am  going.  This  ^is  no  place  for 
a sculptor  to  live  in.  It  Is  no  country 
for  an  educated  man.  It  won’t  be  fit 
for  a man  to  live  in  for  another  hun- 
dred years.  It  is  an  unwashed  country, 
that  is  what  it  is!” 

Lucy  is  drawn  with  few  lines,  but  she 
IS  real  and  palpable.  "He  remembered 
how  he  had  stood  in  the  midst  of  his 
sculpture  asking  himself  what  a man 
IS  to  do  when  a girl,  walking  with  a 
walk  at  once  idle  and  rhythmical,  stops 
suddenly  and  puts  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  looks  up  in  his  face.” 

Reali.'sm  and  Alynticiani. 

"Some  Parishioner.s"  is  a blend  of 
realism  and  mysticism.  One  priest  be- 
lieves in  making  allowance  for  human 
nature:  he  realizes  the  results  of  bore- 
dom in  dull,  poor  villages;  but  another 
would  put  an  end  to  dancing,  drink- 
ing, courting  in  lanes  or  on  the  hillside. 

A priest’s  anger  because  he  was  of- 
fered C2  instead  of  £5  as  a wedding  fee 
and  his  prudence  as  a match  maker 
ruin  .simple  lives.  No  wonder,  .suys 
ills  coll-eague,  that  the  men  and  women 
are  still  eager  to  go  to  America, 

Biddy  M’Hale  puts  her  savings  Into 
a stained  glass  window  for  the  new 
church;  in  her  devotion  she  forgets  her 
chickens;  she  is  evicted  and  lives  in 
an  outhouse  on  bits  of  bread  and  pota- 
toes given  by  neighbors: but  at  the  mass 
she  sees  ecstatic  visions;  tho  heavenly 
bridegroom  smiles  on  her  and  whispers 
to  her. 

At  last  she  wearies  the  priest  'by  her 
babble  at  the  mass.  The  young  archi- 
tect says  to  the  priest:  " 'I  suppose  even 
miracles  are  Inconvenient  at  times,  Ifr. 
Alagulre.  Be  patient  with  her.  let  her 
enjoy  her  happiness.’  And  the  two  men 
stood  looking  at  her,  trying  vainly  to 
Imagine  what  her  ’happiness’  might  be." 

There  are  relieving  touches  ot  humor, 
as  in  the  scene  where  the  lady  of  the 
inelghborhood  lectures  on  the  care  of 
hens  and  Insists  that  eggs  must  always 
toe  set  in  January.  Feter,  after  his 
marriage,  forgot  to  talk  at  the  feast, 
unheedful  of  ever.vthliig.  save  Ills  Kate: 
’’and  he  looked  so  giH»d  and  foolish  at 
that  time  that  more  than  one  woman 
thought  it  would  be  a weary  thing  '-i-' 
live  with  him.” 

The  Bowery  barkeeper  in  "Home  Sick- 
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wllhln  every  man  that  none  know  ; 
himself,  and  hli  unelmnKing,  !lle  -t  fife 
was  hbs  memory  ot  Mi.rturet  Dlrheo. 
Iho  bnr-room  was  forgotten  and  dl 
that  concorned  It.  and  the  things  he  ' 
saw  most  clearly  were  the  green  hill- 
side, and  the  bog  lake  and  tho  riiKhcT 
about  It,  and  the  greater  lake  In  (A  • 
dist.-mce,  and  behind  it  the  blue  1|-..: 
ot  wandering  hills." 

— — 

An  Appeul  to  Home.  , 

Fr.  AlacTurnan  hears  that  Mil;.  A'ul- 
hare  refuses  to  let  his  daughter  marry 
her  wooer  until  he  earns  the  prl.:.  of 
pig.  and  an  Idea  takes  hold  of  him  I.— 
land  Is  passing  away.  Unless  some  gr.  H 
change  takes  place.  It  will  become  Prot- 
(-stant;  he  has  the  only  decent  house  In 
the  parish;  the  people  are  leaving  th.i 
country.  XVhat  Is  the  remedy?  A mu -- 
'■‘ffi  clergy.  There  would  then  u 

addition  of  40,000  children  to  the  birth 
rate  In  10  years,  Religion  would  h-  na- 
tionalized and  there  would  bo  an  Irlah 
catholicbsm  suited  to  the  Ideas  and  neads 
of  the  Irish  people. 

He  writes  painfully  a letter  to  Rome 
and  afterward  visits  the  shrewd  bbshop, 
who  talk.!  with  him  and  gives  him  £5. 
that  Alulhare’s  daughter  may  manv. 
And  the  priest  is  so  nappy  that  hi  for- 
gets to  ask  how  his  letter  was  received 
at  Rome. 

There  Is  the  priest  who  built  a play- 
house In  the  waste  that  a drama  In  Irl*h 
might  bring  tourists  to  the  new  Ober- 
ommergau  and  enrich  the  poor  ot  the 
neighborhood,  for  their  poverty  was  In- 
describable. 

"All  the  hovels  in  the  district  were 
the  same— one-roomed  hovels,  full  of 
peat  smoke,  and  on  the  hearth  a bbi’k 
iron  pot,  with  traces  of  some  yellow 
meal  stirabout  In  it.  The  dvlng  mi  -i  or 
woman  would  be  lying  In  a corner  on 
some  straw,  and  the  priest  woub!  «p-r-  k 
a little  Irish  to  these  outcast  Celts,  and  to 
those  dim  people  who  wander  like  .-  nl- 
mals  through  the  waste,”  I said.  • • • 
"There  are  degrees  In  poverty,  an'l  I 
remember  two  men;  their  fed  a.-r 
bare,  and  their  shirts  were  so  torn  that 
the  curling  breast  hair  .was  uncovered. 

They  wore  brown  beards,  and  their  -kiri 
was  yellow  with  famine,  and  one  ,,f 
them  cried  out:  The  white  ;un  of 
heaven  does  not  shine  upon  two  poor 
men  than  upon  this  man  and  myself.'  ” 
A wind  blew  down  a wall  of  the  plav- 
house;  the  play  was  never  played;  bit 
when  Air.  Aloore  said  to  the  priests.:  - 
ting  by  the  fire,  "The  Celt  is  melting 
like  snow;  he  lingers  In  little  patches  > 
the  corners  of  the  field,  and  hands  nr.- 
stretched  from  every  side,  for  It  l.s  lio- 
man  to  stretch  hands  to  fleetings  fhlng.- 
tout  as  well  might  we  try  to  retain  the 
snow.”  The  priest,  with  "eyes  as  mel- 
ancholy as  the  mountains,”  answered: 
"No  fine  race  has  ever  been  blotted  out.” 
— fr— 

“The  \Vlld  Goose.” 

Ned  In  ‘The  'Wild  Goose,”  a b rn 
rover,  marries  the  daughter  of  an  Irish 
farmer;  he  longs  for  the  rest  and  com- 
fort of  an  existence  spent  always  "amid 
heavy  mahogany  furniture”;  he  envlot 
the  quiet  family,  the  well-defined  clr«.’  J 
of  interest. 

The  girl  Is  a patriot  and  a L ; v>  nt 
Catholic.  After  a child  Is  born  to  th.iii 
they  drift  apart  chlelly  because  hie  wif  • 
regrets  his  attitude  toward  the  chur.’h 
In  his  public  speeches  and  his  new.';;..ip'-‘i 
articles.  iHe  wishes  his  freedom,  and 
she  loves  him  and  will  not  detain  him. 

"They  had  come  to  the  end  of  the 
second  period,  and  there  are  three  - . 
year  of  mystery  and  passion,  and  thfii 
some  years  of  passion  without  ray."t:Ty. 
The  third  period  Is  one  of  resignation. 
The  lives  of  the  parents  pass  Into  tho 
children,  and  the  mated  Journey  ■■n. 
carrying  their  packs.”  She  thinks  It  h^r 
duty  to  speak  of  one  of  her  husband’ 
manuscrlpta  at  the  confessional.  He 
makes  no  scene,  but  he  Is  all  the  mo* 
ready  to  leave  her.  Wild  geese  fly  soulli 
over  his  head.  'They  show  him  where 
he  should  go.  He  must  get  out  of  Ire- 
land, ”a  mean.  Ineffectual  atmospln.-i  o 
of  nuns  and  rosaries." 

The  sculptor  Rooney  meets  two  fel- 
low Irishmen.  They  smile  ^ : the 

thought  ot  a neo-pi  gan  Celtio  renalt 
sance  that  once  possessed  them.  One  ' ' 
going  to  SouUi  Africa,  the  other  t'O 
Italy,  and  Harding  will  r,;urn  to  Ir-- 
lanJ.  "Three  "rlehmen  meet,  .me  ■ k- 
liig  a country  with  a future,  one  - 
ing  a country  with  a past,  apA  c'-e 
thinking  of  going  back  to  a .='umiy 
without  past  or  futun.” 

In  Ireland,  ‘‘there  is  no  free  thoreht, 
and  where  Itien  Is  n-i  fi  - . thoo^'  s i,  ■» 


ly  no  intoiu.  tu:i.  O.  •m\i'  nnests  taio 
(ivelr  lil*-TS  t’l  io  ,\ome.  cut  u.na  drien 
like  Ttjieioco  jFiJ  the  people  take  the'r 
Ueas  t'iom  the  priests,  cut  and  dried 
’iKe  0.1  M-eo.  Ireland  is  a terrifying  ex- 
ample -■£  what  '.acomes  of  a country 
wl-i-rc  it  accents  prejudices  and  oot>- 
vcutions  and  ceases  to  inquire  out  the 
triu'i  * ’ * Nothing  thrives  in  Ire- 
land hut  tiie  celibate,  the  priest,  the 
niui,  and  ,Ue  ox.”  - --  j- 

So  Carmady  speaks,  and  Harding  an- 
swer.': "You,  my  dear  friend,  Rodney, 
von  tempt  me  with  Italy  and  conversa- 
iions  about  glowing  marbles;  and  you 
w iii’t  be  angry  with  me  when  I tell  you 
that  all  your  Interesting  utterances 
li  -oit  the  Italian  renaissance  would  not 
interest  me  half  so  much  as  what  Paddy 
Purkin  and  Father  Pat  will  say  to  me 
on  the  roadside.  • • • There  is  a 
prov  wb  in  Irish  which  says  that  no  man 
over  wanders  far  from  his  grave  sod. 
W'e  ore  thrown  out.  and  we  circle  a 
while  In  the  air.  and  return  to  the 
feci  ofdhe  thrower.”.  . 

Alas  for  Mr  Moore  and  his  illusions 
and  dreams!  Alas  for  Mr.  Moore  and 
his  hope  of  a neo-pagan  Celtic  or  Gaelic 
renaissance!  Yet  out  of  his  bitter  dis- 
appointment have  come  forth  the 
strength  and  the  calmness  of  these  mas- 
ter works  in  prose.  « k 

Vever  before  was  he  so  sure  of  each 
sti-oke-  never  has  he  shown  such  artistic 
sobriety  and  reserve.  As  was  said  of 
Pluck’s  music,  here  each  note  brings 
blood  Whether  the  description  be  of 
man  woman  or  landscape,  there  Is  no 
•wetrily  minute  analysis,  there  is  no 
e-ri^h  impressionism.  The  rhythrn  of 
the  sentence  is  at  least  unconscious. 
Therl  Is  no  thMJght  of  the  toilsoma 
quest  of  the  one  ^tting  and  illuminating 

’^Thrsimplicity  is  without  affectation; 
the  passion  is  classic,  not  melodramatl^ 
The  author  is  not  seen  pulling  th« 
strings  ot  his  puppets,  nor  is  his  voic® 
I'.t  .ii‘d  in  uuo-tsy  or  complacent  ex« 
planation. 

INCEPTION  AND  CLIMAX  ' 
OF  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM 


* ^Political  History  of  Slavery,  ** 
by  William  H.  Smith. 


“A  Detached  Pirate,”  by  Helen  Mlle- 
qete-— ‘^America  in  Its  Relation  to 
the  Great  Epochs  of  History” — 
Kew  Editions  of  Works  hy  Irv- 
ing and  Carlyle. 

‘•A  Political  History  of  Slavery,  ’ hy 
•William  Henry  Smith  (G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  Xew  York),  was  written  with  a 
specific  purpose  to  cover  the  whole  time 
from  the  first  signs  in  America  of  hos- 
iHity  to  slavery  down  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  United  States  constitution. 

Mr.  Smith,  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press,  died  in  1896,  taut 
this  work  was  finished  substantially  be- 
fore he  died.  In  his  history  he  did  not 
attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin 
and  spirit  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  nor  of  the  growth  of  the  antl- 
■-’.avory  agitation,  npr  of  secession,  nor 
of  the  civil  war.  According  to  him,  the 
rirst  active  opposition  to  slavery  was 
from  John  Woolman,  the  Quaker,  in  1(32; 
after  the  revolution  from  another 
Quaker,  Charles  Osborne,  who  founded 
the  Tennessee  Manumission  Society  and 
in  18)7  resumed  In  Ohio  the  issue  of  the 
first  American  anti-slavery  Journal, 
which  had  already  been  starfed  in  Ten-, 
r.pssee.  Comparatively  little  Importance 
Is  attached  to  sentimental  agitations. 
The  real  anti-slavery  leadership  is  cred- 
ited "to  the  men  who  recognized  parties 
a.s  the  chief  means  of  doing  things  in  a 
free  government;  who  were  so  skilful — 
{/IT  example,  in  constraining  parties  to 
courses  they  had  not  Intended — ^ to 
c.'iuse  large  numbers  of  indifferent  Dem- 
ocrat'" to  unite  with  a smaller  number  of 
anil-slavery  Whigs”  In  sending  such 
men  as  Chase,  Seward,  Sumner,  Hale,  to 
the  Senate,  and  Bank.s,  Glddings,  Love- 
joy,  to  the  House;  who  looked  to  Greeley 
rather  than  to  Garrison  for  guWance  , 
and  Inspiration,  or,  as  'Mr.  Whltelaw 
Reid  says  in  his  introduction  to  this 
t‘-*orv,  “the  practical  people  who  sought 
to  accomplish  political  results  by  polit- 
ical mean.'.” 

V-  Smith  did  not  hesitate  to  censure 
St-  phen  S.  Foster  for  denouncing  high 
ofi.-'cals  as  negro  thieves,  nor  did  he 
Fvr:  ..athlzo  with  Wendell  Phillips  and 
GarC'On  in  their  eloquent  declarations 
-sad  miprecatlons.  He  preferred  to  be- 
lli ve  that  the  anti-slavery  element  in 
O.ii'.  was  due  to  the  churches  and 
Ff.  iibern  influence,  rather  than  to  New 
England  emigrants.  As  an  onlooker 
; f F‘>m  the  middle  West,  he  saw  such 
figure c as  Chase,  Brough,  Morton,  Cor-  > 
■ w'n.  Julian,  Trumbull,  Grimes  and 
as  of  larger  proportions  than 
appeared  on  the  New  England 
i ■.rizon.’  And  his  discussion  is  without 
b'Cerness  or  undue  controversial  ten- 
dency. Mr.  Smith  was  an  out  and  out 
ah  I'l’-lonlst.  and  he  took  no  small  part 
b.  the  -Imes  of  which  he  wrote.  As  the 
iit'^rary  executor  of  ex-Presldent  Hayes 
ar.;  intimate  friend  of  many  promi- 
nent politicians,  he  had  unu.sual  oppor- 
t'.nltir.;  for  acquiring  information. 

“A  Detached  Pirate.”  by  Helen  Mile- 
■'  te  (Little,  Brown  & Co.  Boston),  was 
pi- (Joshed  two  or  three  years  ago.  If  we 
ai'  not  mistaken.  In  aerial  form.  The 
pi-aie  Is  a woman,  young,  foolish  and 
'^a  vclnatiiig.  whose  :,rlde  would  not  allow 


her  to  explain  certain  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances to  her  reserved  husband. 
Hence  her  appearance  in  the  divorce 
court.  After  trials  and  tribulations  she 
is  reunited  to  her  husband,  whom  she 
has  learned  to  honor  and  to  love.  The 
story  is  told  In  letters  written  by  the 
divorced  wife  to  an  Intimate  friend.  The  i 
prevailing  tone  is  one  of  flippancy  and 
there  are  many  cheap  remarks  that  may 
pass  easily  for  wit,  as  where  the  heroine 
asked:  “WTiy  are  married  women  PbPU"  | 
larly  supposed  to  write  dulness  on  their 
faces  and  marriage  on  their  backs? 
Some  of  the  incidents  are  preposterous-- 
even  in  Halifax,  where  they  occur— and 
there  is  little  attempt  at  character- 
drawing.  Of  course,  the  heroine,  as  an 
alleged  maiden  of  uncommon  beauty 
and  fluent  and  free  conversation  was , 
beset  with  offers  of  marriage,  and  even  i 
Mr.  Morgan,  who  gave  her  ankle  a lit- 
tle quick  pinch,”  as  she  was  going  down 
stairs,  in  her  dull  red  velvet  gown, 
which  made  her  shoulders  look  like 
cream,  no  doubt  loved  her  In  his  naive 
I way  The  story  may  justly  be  called 
! light  reading.  Mr.  Callga  supplies  lllus- 
: trations  in  color.  , 

■ Mr.  ’William  Justin  Mann  In  h!s 
“America  In  Its  Relation  to  the  Great 
Epochs  of  History”  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston),  names  1492,  1620,  1788  and 
1850  as  the  epochs  of  American  history. 
The  first,  the  epoch  of  the  discovery 
of  America  Is  the  epoch  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  That  of  the  settlement  of 
America.  Is  connected  with  the  world 
epoch  of  the  Reformation  and  Us  con- 
flicts The  epoch  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention and  the  adoption  of  our  consti- 
tution is  the  world-epoch  of  revolu- 
tion and  Illumination.  The  fourth  is  the 
epoch  of  nullification  of  the  events  that 
led  up  to  the  civil  war;  “the  world 
epoch  of  the  political  reconstruction  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  general  adoption  of 
modern  methods  of  thought.”  Portions 
of  this  book  have  already  been  given  In 
the  form  of  lectures,  and  the  lecture 
habit  Is  seen  In  portions  that  have  not 
so  been  given,  as  on  page  224  with  its 
“And  why?"  and  "How.  then?  and 
•‘Ah.  hut  you  say.”  The  style  is  nat- 
urally popular,  and  In  occasional  struct- 
ural looseness— as  in  the  introduction  of 
unrelated  participles — and  an  Irrepres- 
I slble  enthusiasm,  which  Includes  <y>en- 
mouthed  admiration  for  Mr.  Abbey  s 
designs  In  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
are  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  orlg- 
" inal  purpose  of  the  author — to  entertain 
an  audience.  ; 

In  "The  Fur  Traders  of  the  Columbia  | 
River”  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons),  Wash- 
ington Irving’s  two  books  “Astoria”  and 
“The  Adventures  of  Capt.  Bonneville” 
are.  blended  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Frank 
Lincoln  Olmstead,  Into  one  composite 
narrative.  The  editor  has  made  some 
additions  in  the  list  of  Important  events, 
from  the  charter  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  1670,  to  the  sale  In  1867  by  the 
Russian-Amerlcan  Fur  Company  of  its 
property  and  rights  to  the  United 
States.  Irving’s  story  of  Astoria  Is  some-i 
thing  more  than  the  record  of  a com- 
mercial failure,  and  his  picture  of 
mountain  trading  is  drawn  and  colored 
artistically  in  “The  Adventures  of  Capt. 
Bonneville.”  These  stories  were  once 
well  known  to  the  young  as  to  the  old. 
Condensed  they  may  revive  the  fascina- 
tion exerted  for  so  long  a time  by  the 
author.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with 
photographs,  old  prints,  and  two  draw- 
ings by  F.  S.  Church. 


course  of  IS  ajrtPBsafVwiy  P^- 

tis'an,  nor  does  the  authiir  hesitate  to 
assign  unworthy  motives  to  nearly  all 
of  Johnson’s  “enemies.”  Perhapp  the 
most  carefully  written  pages  are  those 
devoted  to  the  portraiture  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  attempt  at  impeachment. 

These  pen-portraits  are  by  no  means 
after  the  manner  of  Clarendon:  they 
have  the  malicious  touch  of  Procopius, 
and  in  style  they  sometimes  remind  one 
of  Macaulay  at  his  worst.  Two  extracts 
will  show  the  spirit  and  the  style  of 
the  author.  The  first  is  from  the  sketch 
of  Thaddeus  Stevens:  “According  to 
his  creed,  the  insurgent  states  were  con- 
quered provinces  to  be  shaped  into  a 
paradise  (or  the  freedman  and  a hell 
for  the  rebel.  His  eye  shot  over  the 
blackened  southern  land.  He  .saw  the 
carnage,' the  desolation,  the  starvation 
and  the  shame;  and,  like  a battered  old 
warhorse,  he  flung  up  his  frontlet, 
sunffed  the  tainted  breeze  and  snorted 
ha!  ha!” 

As  for  Charles  Sumner— "unemotional 
In  a marked  degree,  he  loved  without 
passion,  and  hated  v/lthout  warmth.  A 
philanthropist,  if  that  could  be  called 
love  of  his  fellows,  which  was  whcjlly 
Intellectual.  An  implacable  antagonist, 
his  bosom  was  too  frigid  to  swell  with  a 
gust  of  righteous  wrath  and  his  blood 
too  sluggish  to  carry  him  away  in  the 
heat  of  temper.  » » - He  had  an 
Apollo-like  head,  whose  hyacinthine 
locks,  tinged  with  gray  and  thinned  by 
years  hid  a retreating  brow.  His  eye 
was  small  and  insignificant,  his  features 
commonplace,  his  voice  harsh,  loud  and 
tuneless.  He  possessed  hone  of  the 
graces  of  the  orator,  except  the  felicity 
of  his  diction.  He  had  a multitude  ot 
acquaintances,  many  admirers,  a few 
Intimates,  but  hardly  one  own  familiar 
friend.” 

Dr.  Walter  Flavius  McCaleb,  fellow  In 
the  Texas  State  Historical  Association, 
and  some  time  fellow  In  history  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  the  author  of 
“The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy”  (Dodd, 
Mead  & Co.,  New  York).  This  history 
is  'based  largely  on  original  and  hith- 
erto unused  sources,  such  as  the  docu- 
ments discovered  in  the  Bexar  archives 
at  San  Antonio,  manuscripts  at  Mexico 
City,  flies  of  newspapers  published  at 
New  Orleans  and  in  Kentucky,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  conspiracy; 
manuscript,  journals,  and  letters  of 
Henry  Clay,  Breckenridge.  Jefferson  and 
Madison.  Dr.  McCaleb  Insists  that  the 
conspiracy  was  of  wider  and  deeper 
origin  than  has  been  usually  supposed, 
and  that  the  conditions  which  gave 
rise  to  it  have  been  imperfectly  under- 
stood. . 

He  insists  that  Burr’s  intrigue  with 
Merry  and  Yrujo  was  not  with  intent  to 
separate  the  West  from  the  Union,  but 
it  was  a “consummate  piece  of  Impos- 
ture. In  order  to  secure  funds  for  the 
carrying  out  of  his  expedition  against 
'Mexico,  Burr  resorted  to  the  expedient 
of  plajdng  on  the  hatred  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  for  the  American  republic. 
In  other  words.  Burr’s  purpose  was  to 
In'vade  Spanish  territory,  and  not  to  dis- 
member the  Union.” 

Dr.  McCaleb  describes  at  length  the 

feneral  feeling  in  the  West  against 
pain,  and  the  conspiracy  from  its  in- 
ception to  the  trial  of  Burr  at  Rich- 
mond. The  story  Is  told  clearly,  with 
a fine  appreciation  of  the  force  of  re- 
serve, except  in  a few  instances  when 
Gen.  Wilkinson  is  handled  as  by  a pro- 
secuting attorney. 


Thin  but  firm  paper  allows  the  publi- 
cation of  Thomas  Carlyle’s  “Sartor 
Resartus,"  “Heroes  and  Hero  Worship” 
and  "Past  and  Present”  In  one  con- 
venient and  attractive  volume.  The 
print  Is  clear  and  excellent  In  all  re- 
spects; the  tasteful  and  flexible  binding 
recommends  pocket  use.  This  edition 
(The  Edinburgh:  Charles  Scribners 

Sons,  New  York)  will  stimulate  the 
growing  revival  of  interest  in  Carlyle, 
who  once  extravagantly  praised, 
seemed  for  some  years  to  be  neglected, 
if  not  rejected,  even  as  the  author  of 
these  three  characteristic  works. 

“The  True  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Will- 
iam Eleroy  Curtis  (J.  B.  Lipplncott  Com- 
pany) Is  the  latest  volume  of  the  series 
entitled  “The  True  Biographies.”  Mr. 
Curtis  purposed  to  show  Lincoln  the 
man;  to  study  him  as  lawyer,  orator, 
nolitlcian,  president,  writer,  “philoso- 
?Ser  moralist,  and  religious  beheyer  ' 
The  ’ Iwok  is  first  of  all  anecdotical.  It 
abounds  in  stories  told  hy  Lincoln,  and 
In  stories  told  about  him;  and  not  a few 
of  them  have  passed  into  common 
soeeS  These  anecdotes  are  pleasantly 

fntroduced,  and  wni 

easv  agreeable  reading.  ^ *^*9at  it  will 

undoubtedly  be  Jj’®.5rhe  True 

that  is  new,  and  the  title  me  rrue 
Abraham  Lincoln”  is  here  merely  a 
mle  which  does  not  guide  to  any  revel- 

^*F(jr  sorne  years  there  ^Un- 

ct  the  neculiar  circumstances  of  Lin- 
coln’s birth  and  earnest  years  ^t  Mr. 
Curtis  here  follows  the  accepted  tradi- 
tions. There  is  neither  a graphic  de- 
scription ot  the  life  kriO'Wn  to  Lincoln 
before  he  became  conspicuous  as  '^’W- 
yer,  nor  is  there  any  careful  or  acute 
study  of  his  character  before  or  aiter 
his  election  to  the  °P^® 

Mr.  Curtis  here,  as  aisa’^’j,®^®’. „ 
talning,  but  his  biography  is  a 

docurrmnt  of  serious  value  or  import- 
ance. 

Mr.  David  Miller  Dewitt’s  “Impeach- 
i ment  and  Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson” 

1 (the  Jlacmillan  Company,  New  York)  Is 
a violent  presentation  of  President  John- 
son’s case.  The  President’s  daughter, 
Mrs,  Patterson,  gave  the  author  permis-- 
slon  to  examine  private  papers  as  well 
as  scrapbooks  compiled  by 
one  of  Johnson’s  private  secretaries. 
The  book,  based  on  these  ^ahuments 
and  other  records  referred  to  in  tne 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL  WORK 
ON  MUSICAL  EDUCATION 


By  Albert  Lavignac,  a Paris 
Conservatory  Professor. 

Translation  by  Esther  Singleton 
Pnbli.shed  in  the  Appletons’ 
“Musical  Series”— Book  Treats  of 
Instruments.  Singing,  Composing 
ami  General  Topics. 

Appleton  & Co.,  New  Y”ork,  publish  In 
their  “Musical  Series”  Albert  Lavign- 
ac’s  “Musical  Education.”  The  trans- 
lation from  the  French  is  made  'oy 
Esther  Singleton. 

Lavignac,  horn  at  Paris  in  1846,  has 
been  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  since  1891,  and  he  is  known 
to  American  students  of  music  by  his 
book  on  Wagner  and  Bayreuth— the  Eng- 
lish title  is  “The 'Music  Dramas  of  Wag- 
ner and  His  Festival  Theatre  in  Bay- 
reuth” and  his  “Music  and  Musicians.” 
which  was  Englished  carelessly,  and  at 
times  erroneously. 

The  present  volume  Is  divided  into  six 
parts:  “General  Remarks  Upon  aiuslcal 
Education,”  “The  Studyf  of 
ments,”  “The  Study  of  Singing,  The 
Various  Studies  Necessary  for  Com- 
posers,’’  “Of  the  Means  of  Rectifying  a 
Musical  Education  'rhat  Has  Been  Ill- 
directed  at  the-  Beginning  and  How  to 
Remedy  It,”  and  “Various  Kinds  of  in- 
struction.” It  is  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
ble. practical,  as  well  as  philosophical, 
books  that  are  to  be^ 
erauire  of  music,  and  these  books  are 
comparatively  few.  The  author  has  deft- 
nite  and  helpful  idea?<  gained  through 
long  experience,  he  has  an  exact  tech- 
nical knowledge,  and  ha  has  the  art  (jf 
being  Interesting  when  he  is  pedagogic. 
The  careful  and  widespread  study  of 
the  volume  would  be  ot  wholesome  in- 
fluence.   

Mr.  Lavignac  begins  with  the  neces- 
Kltv  of  determining  at  Uie  start  t.ie 


natural  aiititudo  of  ihe'flflWr  girt. 
surrounding'  (Hiring  cllllwood  ar_ 
enormou.'i  imparlance  in  top  future 
velopment  “At  the  risk  of  see 
pai'adoxical,  I have  no  hestortion  in 
ing  that  a nurse  who  canned 
tune  can  spoil  his  car  forever.”  _ 
dlstur’oing  cau'cs  of  the  son.'tr  ot  {>**>' 
ing  should  be  removed  from  the  .jahy 
Thera  are  no  absolutely  certain  sign' 
of  a predl.sposltlon  for  mu-sb',  but  tli£r> 
are  Indications  which  rarely  deceive;  a 
child  walks  toward  the  piano,  joves  G. 
hear  singing,  drums  with  a clearly 
marked  rhythm,  retains  simple  airs  and 
sings  them  for  his  own  plea.sure,  pi^.' 
out  these  tunes  with  one  finger  on 
piano.  Experiments  will  determine 
whether  he  have  the  sense  of  the  imi- 
tation of  tones,  and  the  memory  o! 
tones.  The  age  at  which  Instructira 
should  begin  is  variable,  nor  can  it  oe 
fixed  precisely.  No  child  should  be  put 
to  the  study  of  an  instrument  before 
he  1=  G.  Solfeggio,  which  is  si«<b'}ng 
while  naming  the  notes  and  beating  the 
time,  should  be  taught  at  the  veo’  be- 
ginning. Because  a child  is  fascinated 
by  music  paper  and  Insists  on  scrawling, 
he  is  not  therefore  a heaven-born  corn- 
poser.  If  the  indifference  toward  music 
is  shown  toward  all  other  studies,  the 
child  is  lazy  and  not  necessarily  un- 
musical. If  he  manifests  any  !=peclal 
taste  for  any  instrument,  let  him  f'>‘low 
his  impulse,  but  he  Should  not  be  scol^d 
or  beaten  into  taste.  His  health,  ms 
nerves  should  be  carefully  studied. 

The  study  of  any  instrument  should 
be  begun  quietly,  and  with  very  short 
periods.  The  habit  of  studying  slow  y 
should  be  acquired;  the  student  should 
always  listen  to  himself  and  try  to  get 
the  best  quality  of  tone.  Only  goiid 
music  should  be  put  before  the  pupil. 
“Whenever  there  is  a chance  of  getting 
a woman  for  the  elementary  instruction 
of  young  children,  I am  for  the  woman; 
she  unquestionably  possesses  more  than 
we  do,  by  intuition,  gentleness,  per- 
suasion, and.  above  all,  patience,  which 
are  the  principal  qualities  to  be  sought 
in  a teacher,  always  granting  artistic 
value.  In  all  that  concerns  primary  in-  , 
struction."  Parents  are  always  the  very  . 
worst  teachers,  even  when  they  are  : 
' excellent  musicians.  Parents  should  not 
discuss  together  or  with  the  teacher 
the  methods  of  study  in  the  presence  of  ^ 
the  pupil,  for  the  young  student  should 
consider  his  master  as  infallible  . 

impeccable.  The  pupil  should  hear  ml  ; 
the  great  virtuosos.  The  violin  should 
he  begun  between  the  ages  of  6 and  8; 
the  flute  may  be  studied  at  10  or  12. 
There  is  hardly  a page  in  the  long  sec- 
tion concerning  the  study  of  instru- 
ments that  does  not  tempt  one  to  quo- 
tation. , ...  ..V.  I 

Parents  are  ridiculous  who  before  their 
children  have  a definite  voice  decide 
that  son  or  daughter  shall  be  a singer. 
The  chief  things  to  be  desired  in  an 
uncultivated  voice  are  good  quality  of 
tone  and  a certain  degree  of  flexibility. 
And  how  about  a teacher  and  a method? 
Mr  Lavignac  is  almost  persuaded  to 
say  with  Rubinstein:  “Nature  is  the 

best  doctor  and  the  best  singing  mas- 
ter.” But  he  does  not  hesitate  to  write: 
“It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  be  better 
inspired  than  with  the  ideas  and  pro- 
cedure. if  not  the  methods  even,  which 
are  honored  in  every  country,  of  the 
old  Italian  school,  which  carried  this 
study  to  the  extreme  of  perfection.” 
Here,  of  course,  enters  the  difficulty  of 
finding  out  jUst.what  that  is  and  apply- 
ing it.  The  first  duty  of  a teacher  is  to 
classify  the  voice.  Range  and  timbre 
guide  in  the  classification.  Mr.  Lavignac 
laughs  at  teaching  the  pupil  the  anat- 
omy of  the  larynx.  The  pupil  will  sing 
neither  better  nor  worse  just  because 
he  knows  that  the  voice  Is  due  to  the 
sonorous  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords, 
constituted  by  the  thyro-arytenoidian 
muscles.  All  physiological  knowledge 
will  not  aid  him  In  practising  a gooO 
respiration,  a good  emission  of  tone,  a 
good  enunciation.  Every  one  should 
learn  to  study  his  otvn  organ.  There  is 
a vast  amount  of  hard  common  sense 
in  this  part  of  Mr.  Lavignac’s  work, 
and  there  are  useful  hints  as  to  the 
hygiene  of  the  voice. 

The  list  of  studies  necessary  for  com- 
posers reminds  one  of  the  long  list  of 
stuiiies  and  qualifications  drawn  up  hy 
Vitruvius  an(i  deemed  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  an  architect.  The  composer 
should  be  master  of  arts  and  philos- 
ophy. a keen  observer,  a traveller,  a 
reailer  of  men  and  books.  A long  chap- 
ter Is  devoted  to  the  rectification  of  a 
badly  directed  musical  education.  The 
author  admits  that  this  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult thing  in  the  world.  “We  can 
never  hope  to  derive  anything  but  a rel- 
atively modest  advantage  from  studies 
that  have  been  ill-condui  ted.  at  least, 
unless  they  have  been  pursued  only  for 
a very  short  time.  Save  exceptions  ot 
extreme  rarity,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  those  who  have  made  a false  start 
must  suffer  the  evil  consequences  and 
inevitably  remain  in  a state  of  inferior- 
ity; that  a very  great  amount  of  tardy 
and  hurried  work  is  not  equivalent  to 
work  quietly  done  In  its  own  time.” 
Yet  he  speaks  of  means  by  which  this 
state  of  things  can  be  partially  rem- 
edied, .4  person  who.se  sole  qualifica- 
tion is  that  of  playing  the  niano  fairly 
well  should  study  sight  reading  and 
harmony,  and  may  then  hope  to  be  em- 
ployed as  an  accompanist.  If  a player 
of  violin  or  piano  o:  a.  wind  instrument 


have  vices  ot  execution,  he  should  not 
touch  the  instrument  Air  several 
months,  and  then  should  almost 

exclusive  attention  to  correwing  the 
vicious  habits.  The  advice  to  amateurs 
is  especially  valuable.  The  list  of  help- 
ful musical  books  might  be  more  cath- 
olic.   

The  last  part  of  the  book  is  a discus- 
sion of  Individual,  class  and  conserva- 
tory instruction.  "Teaching  in  classes 
■seems  to  be  the  best  for  all  the  ele- 
mentary and  infantile  studies,  and  th.  n 
for  everything  connected  with  tlicary, 
even  the  highest.  Individual  tea -hlng 
Is  preferable  for  the  student  of  sli  glng 
and  instruments.  Teaching  in  the  la'ge 
conservatories  ha.”  the  advantages  of 


i 


r'lloT  conHiTv:iiorl*H  iiiul 

Amerlcn.  "In  Amerlrn,  ne  ICRKt  ikcpnrJ- 
li  1,'  to  my  Informfttlon,  whloli  I’nniis 
■'I’om  dllTciri'iu  noiirccs.  from  roiTf- 
Hlxmdenta  too  InlrlllKeiit  for  mo  to 
I'o  Krontly  In  error,  wo  miiot  ro 
I ii<l  thorn  rolhor  ns  inlvnlo  onli’i'iiilhos 
I'ivlnKa  oonimorclnl  chnrnoter,  not  ilos 
tliuto  of  artistic  aim.s,  tli.it  «oi's  with 
out  siyluK.  hut  moro  oipot'lallv  preno 
cuploil  hy  auftmontlna  thoir  ro.  olpts  than 
I’j  olovatlag:  tho  level  of  national  art. 
't  Is  true  that  this  oonoeptlon  allows 
ao  nrofiM.sor.s  an  Infinitely  largiT  n 
niunor.atlon  than  our  Europe  in  sohnolp. 
V'ut  thi.s  1.4  a socondnrj  rosult."  A fnltli- 
?nl  professor  of  tho  Earls  t’on  orvatory. 
■Mr.  Eavijmao  doc.H  not  mention  the 
Soholii  Cantorum  In  I’nrI.s,  one  of  tile 
llnost  Institutions  In  all  Europe.  Ills 
notes  eoncornln*  American  consorvnto- 
rles  mljtht  In  some  cases  endure  correc- 
tion. 

, There  Is  a Ualllc  Idiomatic  tlavor  In 
,fao  tr.inelatlon.  hut  on  the  whole  tho 
.tsiok  is  well  Englished.  Miss  SlnRle- 
(ton  retains  some  French  technical  terms 
■for  which  there  are  EJnjrllsh  equivalents. 
Mr.  L.arrlKnac's  work  should  'ho  read 
thouKhtfully  by  all  teas'hers,  students, 
lovers  of  music  and  parents.  It  will  bear 
ro.ulin*  again  and  again. 

REGENT  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  LITERATURE  OF  DAY 


** Questionable  Shapes,** 
William  Dean  Howells. 


by 


Voinme  of  Three  Stories  on  Snper- 
natnral  Sulijecta— “Wnlhs  In  Xerv 
England"— "The  American  Ad- 
vance" — "Broader  Elementary 
Edncatlon.” 

Mr.  William  Dean  Howells'  "Ques- 
tionable Shapes"  (Harper  Bros.,  New 
York)  is  a volume  of  three  stories  which 
I deal  with  supernatural  subjects.  In  the 
I first  an  apparition  seen  by  a cool-headed 
New  Yorker  in  the  early  morning  at  a 
country  house  leads  to  the  sale  of  an 
estate  and  a sudden  love  match.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  apparition  Is  not 
disclosed;  the  man  who  tells  of  the 
ghostly  visitant  is  soon  voted  a bore  at 
his  clu'b  and  in  general  society.  When, 
this  story  finds  its  way  into  a sensa- 
tional journal  the  value  of  the  country 
place  depreciates,  so  the  owner  unloads 
the  property  on  the  guest  who  saw  and 
blabbed.  The  story  was  told  to  a re- 
porter by  one  of  Jlr.  Howells’  enchant- 
ing and  impossible  young  wo'men,  and 
she  makes  amends  by  marrying  the  un- 
fortunate. 

The  stories  which  follow  are  more 
subtle,  and  they  suggest  curious  in- 
vestigations in  psychology.  The  first  is 
told  at  a club,  and  it  is  narrated  in  Mr. 
Howells’  most  laboriously  easy  manner, 
with  so  many  parentheses  and  digres- 
sions, to  portray  Intimate  club  conver- 
sation, that  the  patience  of  the  reader 
is  wellnigh  exhausted.  The  subject  is 
simple,  yet  exceedingly  complex.  A man 
who  from  his  childhood  has  dreaded 
death,  as  soo.n  as  he  enters  on  his  long 
and  last  sickness  loses  tills  fear.  He 
wonder.s  if  there  are  not  really  such 
things  as  Personifications.  Why  should 
not  Hope  appear  on  his  lawn,  or  De- 
spair shake  angry  hands  at  a missed 
railway  train?  And  he  speculates  con- 
cerning the  true  appearance  of  Death— 
whether  he  should  not  be  a beautiful 
youth  with  a serene  countenance,  in- 
stead of  the  familiar  grisly  terror  with 
a dart.  How  hallucinations— if  they 
were  hallucinations— grew  on  him,  how 
he  finally  of  his  own  accord  and  joy- 
fully ran  to  meet  Death— these  episodes 
of  the  story  are  told  with  genuine 
power.  'Mr  Howells  makes  one  of  his 
clubmen  speak  of  the  inherent  dread  of 
death  as  described  in  certain  Russian 
novels.  A still  more  striking  instance 
than  any  found  in  a novel  by  Turgenieff 
or  Dostalevsky  Is  the  characterization 
of  the  weak  hero  in  Zola's  "La  Joie  de 
V’lvre.” 

The  third  story  is  concerning  the  be- 
lief that  he  who  wishes  to  live  for  ever 
will  surely  live.  The?  main  idea  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Poe’s  ''Ligea,”  but  the 
treatment  is  far  different,  and  so  orig- 
inal that  Mr.  Howells  must  have  taken 
it  from  dally  life.  Husband  and  wife 
are  dearly  attached  to  each  other,  and 
they  are  sympathetically  telepathic. 
Time  and  space  are  as  nothin.^  in  the 
communication  of  their  love.  ’The  man 
is  an  agnostic;  the  W'oman  has  a simple 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  will,  and  she 
is  sure  that,  should  she  die  first,  she 
will  be  able  to  communicate  with  her 
husband  and  call  him  to  her.  She 
dies,  and  he  is  wretched.  He  remem- 
bers her  beliefs:  he  waits  for  the  mes- 
sage, although  he  Is  still  an  infidel.  At’ 
last  her  voice  is  heard  far  out  in  a 
foggy  harbor,  and  he  rows  to  meet  the 
loved  one,  and  is  lost.  This  story  is 
told  with  exquisite  touches  of  both  art 
and  humanity. 

These  two  last  stories  are  significant 
documents  In  the  present  discussion 
concerning  personal  immortality.  'They 
show  how  shrewd  obseri'ers  are  con- 
cerned with  the  all  important  question 
that  will  not  down  in  spite  of  the  as- 
surance given  by  certain  scientists  that 
belief  in  immortality  is  merely  a species  ■ 
of  egoism,  in  spite  of  the  comfort  found 
by  some  in  the  reflection  that  the  per- 
sonal immortality  of  the  greatest  or 
wisest  man  is  found  only  in  the  sur- 
vival of  his  beneficent  Influence  on  man- 
kind at  large.  These  stories  not  only 
entertain  for  the  moment;  they  incite 
deep  and  profitable  examination  of  spir- 
itual conditions  and  possibilities. 


' Chari.  " li..  .drlelJ^'liUliic  has 

linmpi'd  In  c..at.  iiii.hitlv.'  iiiu  • ! o\.i 
(b'lds  and  mouui.ili.  ■.  Th.  r.'.-  .nl  ..i  m 
ii'.i.scrviiUona  and  m.'.id.'-:  >i,  )■  rTorved  in 
"Walks  In  N<  a Eugl.iiul"  (..lohn  Ai.a, 
London  and  New  York).  Th"  inUirr  oi 
Ih"  book  may  be  ac.'n  by  a qUDi.uli.n  m 
nuidom:  ”.V  striking  plctiin.,  th.-  oUu  r 
day,  vuis  Ihait  of  a great  i.>(lm-.>l-fill.',i.l 
poplar.  Us  buds  fur  odvanced,  and  In  H:' 
top  a crow,  wlm.sf  prismatic  bla.'k  wav. 
relieved  against  the  gri’jml.sh  yi-llow  of 
the  trunk  and  boughs.  Thi  vrow  i have 
been  very  abundan:,  and  hundr.  ih;  have 
been  seen  before  these  last  snows  |■.■^  .1- 
Ing  on  grubs  In  the  iMi.stures  round  the 
city.  Now  they  h.ave  betaken  ilicm- 
selves  to  tho  Long  Island  sound  shor.-s, 
until  tho  snow  shall  melt  again.  It  Is 
marvellous  how  .these  things  recur,  year 
niter  year,  and  our  cye«  are  so  blind 
and  our  heart.?  so  dull  to  realize  how 
infinite  life  throbs  through  the  eorth, 
and  God  is  living  In  all  that  he  has 
sent  out,  to  tell  us  that  we  are  not 
the  sole  recipients  of  his  spirit." 

There  are  pages  of  such  amiable  and 
cheery  moralizing,  and  there  Is  a con- 
stont  appreciation  of  various  mood?  of 
nature.  'The  thought,  however.  Is  often 
common-place,  and  the  descriptions  of 
scenery,  of  plants,  of  trees,  are  seldom 
vivid  but  unmistakably  individual.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  go  back  to  White  or 
Thoreau  to  show  the  difference  between 
a genlug  for  observation  and  one  that 
merely  has  acquired  a certain  knack. 
’There  Is  no  mistaking  the  trees  In 
Thomas  Hardy’s  "Woodlanders" ; the 
various  aspects  of  Egdon  Heath  In  "The 
Return  of  the  Native,”  on  the  various 
country  scenes  in  "Far  From  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd.”  Then  there  are  the  books 
of  Richard  Jefferies,  who  retailed  the 
countless  curious  facts  concerning  the 
life  of  humble  creatures,  and  as  Henley 
said:  There  are  so. many  of  us  "who 
but  know  of  hares  disguised  as  soup, 
of  ants  as  a people  on  whose  houses  It 
is  not  good  to  sit  down,  of  partridges  as 
a motive  of  bread  sauce.”  Now,  Mr. 
Whiting  too  often  refers  to  birds  and 
plonts  and  Insects  and  animals  as  a 
cataloguer  who  has  committed  to  mem- 
ory a 'long  list  of  names. 

Mr.  Whiting  Is  fqnd  of  poetry,  and  he 
often  clinches  a series  of  moralizatlons 
by  a quotation  or  original  verse.  His 
taste  in  the  matter  of  quotation  is  often 
happy  and  always  catholic.  There  are 
24  illustrations,  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs “taken  on  the  walks  which  gave 
life  to  these  notes  on  nature.”  They  are 
Interesting  and  suggestive:  they'  show 
the  superiority  of  landscape  to  de- 
scription. 

Mr.  Edmund  J.  Carpenter,  well  known 
in  Boston  as  a journalist  and  essayist, 
has  written  a study  of  the  territorial 
expansion  of  this  country.  The  volume, 
entitled  “The  American  Advance,”  is 
published  by  John  Lane  (London  and 
New  York).  Mr.  Carpehter  considers  ini 
turn  the  Louisiana  purchaee,  the  cession|j 
o.f  the  Plorldas,  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  the  Mexican  cession,  the  add! 
tion  of  Oregon,  the  Gadsen  purchase  to 
eettle  the  boundary  line  at  'the  southern 
border  of  New  Mexico,  the  purchase  of 
Ala.ska  and  the  acquirement  of  Cuba 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Philippines 
The  story  of  this  expansion  is  inter- 
woven with  the  story  of  the  'glory  and 
the  fall  of  the  Spanish  empire,  so  that 
“the  republic  may  be  said  to  have  been 
erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  empire. " 
Mr.  Carpenter  modestly  makes  no  pre- 
tention of  discuesing  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  ruin  of  this  empire;  his  pages 
are  valua/bl©  material  for  the  historian’s 
use.  He  tells  in  a clear  and  always  In- 
teresting manner  the  story  of  the 
mighty  growth,  fro.m  the  time  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  “the  first  American  ex- 
pansionist,” to  the  treaty  at  Paris 
signed  In  1898.  It  is  evident  that  he 
himself  has  no  fear  of  Imperialism;  that 
he  believes  in  the  divine  mission  of  the 
American  people  to  spread  its  sway.  His 
sympathies  are  plainly  with  the  expan- 
sionists by  force  as  well  as  by  purchase, 
although  he  is  by  no  means  a defender 
of  the  Mexican  war.  He  accepts  Dr. 
Marcus  W’’hltman  as  the  savior  of 
Oregon,  and  has  this  footnote  to  his 
story  of  'Whitman’s  service;  "The  au- 
thor Is  not  unaware  that  an  iconoclastic 
attempt  has  recently  been  made  to 
relegate  the  entire  story  of  Whitman’s 

ride  and  mission  to  the  realm  of  fable." 
In  his  discussion  of  the  feeling  against 
Spanish  rule  at  New  Orleans,  he  pays 
no  attention  to  Burr’s  conspiracy  nor 
does  he  treat  of  Burr,  the  expansionist. 
In  the  chapter  on  Hawaii,  the  author’s 
animus  against  President  Cleveland  ia 
hardly  concealed,  and  the  speech  of 
Amos  Cummings,  in  which  the  late  con- 
gressman declared  that  "a  higher  power 
than  that  of  the  sugar  kings  has  de- 
creed that  these  island  shall  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  States;  it  is 
the  decree  of  the  King  of  Kings,  the 
Ruler  of  the  Universe;  His  missionaries 
rescued  the  Sandwich  islands  from  bar- 
barism, and  he  will  preserve  them  for 
ages  in  the  bosom  of  the  American 
Union."  is  quoted  with  approval  and 
admiration.  In  hie  diecueslon  of  the 
war  with  Sp,ain  and  the  policy  of  the 
government  Mr.  Carpenter  Is  a stalwart 
of  the  stalwarts.  There  Is  a map  which 
ehO'.vs  the  successive  gains  in  territory. 

The  volume  might  be  used  profitably, 
to  show  how'  distinguished  rulers  and , 
statements  have  always  differed  In  gifts 
of  prophecy.  'Thus  Napoleon  Bona-: 
parte  said  to  the  Marquis  de  Marbols: 
"Whatever  nation  holds  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  will  eventually  be  the 
most  powerful  on  earth";  and  during 
the  discussion  of  the  Oregon  question 
Daniel  Webster  exclaimed  in  a sonorous 
burst:  "What  do  we  want  with  the 

vast,  worthless  area,  this  region  of 
savages  and  wild  beasts,  of  deserts,  of 
shifting  sands  and  whirlwinds  of  dust, 
of  cactus  and  prairie  dogs?  * • • 
What  can  we  ever  hope  to  do  with  the 
western  coast,  a coast  of  3000  miles, 
rock-bound,  cheerless  and  uninviting, 
and  not  a harbor  on  it?  I will  never 
vote  one  cent  from  the  public  treasury 
to  place  the  Pacific  coast  one  inch 
nearer  to  Boston  than  It  is  now." 


'•,1’W  ■■■'  U.I  I . 1 It  I . I i:,..r..  , , 

••  I'"  <11  "•  - I'  In  kitiil  I.  ( ' - II  r 
, , ..iidli  .snd  hlltl.  r i 
Mull,  ti  nt  the  nil  :::  'lll.i  1 ' r.  li'Mll  . ll'l 
"Im  I)  give  the  <-l«'in' i f-  uf  . llh.  ,1 
<mIU(  •lion  from  the  itiirt.  It-  nltempM 
l.j  iii.w  what  111'-  elem.'nlai  \ irh.  ..I 
luii-d  do  "If  It  h.  to  •tni>  t»**^'<tlio':  Its 
PiijillH  ' lieliq;  who  art'  1o  h-arn  Ihln,  n 
with  a vb’W  int'iel  lo  the  pru.'tl.  il 
lilii  of  lift-."  lilt  obJiTt  Is  In  -how  that 
the  very  Motl'iii  of  ediiratlon  Implh'S 
a coni  "ption  of  the  mind  whleh  Is  fiin- 
il.imeiitally  at  varlane-  with  widely 
pn'valcnt  notions.  He  emidiinilzer  the 
doctrine  thnt  there  Is  a pinct  for  tho 
will  In  ■ilueatlon.  and  he  ii'Kariis  as 
pernU'loiis  Hie  theory  of  llerhart  and 
Rousseau  thnt  cviTythlnif  should  ho 
made  to  depend  on  Interest.  In 
the  course  of  thir  luggestlvc  hook,  ho 
dlscui  ses  the  child’s  capital,  tho  fetish 
of  general  method,  tho  grammar  ichool 
curriculum,  deiiartmental  Instruction, 

■ the  ediicntlonnl  value  of  history  and 
other  hrnnehos,  nature  as  an  educator, 
school  nmnagi'ment,  and  the  small  high 
.school.  Ho  believe:;  that  drawing,  sing- 
ing and  lessons  In  vocal  music,  physical 
'culture,  manual  training,  should  form 
a tiart  of  the  exercises  from  the  start. 
The  time  which  the  small  high  school 
gives  to  the  study  of  history  should  bo 
devoted  to  tho  history  of  England  and 
that  of  the  United  States.  Discipline 
in  school  is  for  the  development  of  tho 
rational  life,  and  a child  may  learn  to 
love  a rational  life  (1).  because  ho 
wishes  to  be  like  his  teacher  and  (2) 
because  his  teacher  loves  a rational 
life.  Each  chapter  Is  supplied  with 
, questions  on  the  text  and  "suggestlva 
I Questions.’’ 

' CURRENT  LITERATURE, 


A Whimsical  Tale  by  the  Late 
Frank  K,  Stockton. 


"The  Captain’s  Toll-Gate,”  the  Most 
Successful  of  the  Noted  Writer’s 
Long  Stories,  Replete  ■with  Trne 
Character  Drawing  and  Entcr- 
I tainlng  Dialogue. 

“The  Captain’s  Toll-Gate,"  by  the  late 
Frank  R.  Stockton  (D.  Appleton  Si  Co.. 
New  York),  is  prefaced  by  a memorial 
sketch  written  by  his  wife.  It  appears 
that  this  story,  now  first  published  af- 
ter his  death,  was  completed  by  the 
author  himself.  Nothing  has  been 
added  or  cut  out.  "Mr.  Stockton  had  so 
strong  a feeling  upon  the  literary  ethics 
involved  in  such  matters  that  he  once 
refused  to  complete  a book  which  a 
popular  and  brilliant  author,  whose 
style  was  thought  to  resemble  his  own, 
had  left  unfinished.”  Yet  "The  Cap- 
tain’s Toll-Gate”  was  not  the  last  story 
Mr.  Stockton  wrote.  "Kate  Bonnet,” 
published  In  1902,  was  written  after  the 
present  novel  was  ready  for  publica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stockton  was  on  his  mother’s 
side  of  E'ngllsh,  French  and  Irish  origin; 
and  his  wife  finds  In  his  stories  the  in- 
ventiveness of  the  French,  the  point  of 
view  and  the  humor  of  the  old  English 
humorists,  “and  the  capacity  of  the 
Irish  for  comical  situations.”  Born  at 
Philadelphia  in  1834,  he  was  at  first  a 
wood  engraver,  but  he  turned  toward 
literature,  and  even  as  an  engraver  he  ; 
had  written  stories  for  magazines.  He 
was  connected  with  Hearth  and  Home, 
with  the  old  Scribner’s,  with  the 
Century,  and  afterward  with  St. 
Nicholas.  The  story  of  his  career,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  time  that  he  gave 
up  editorial  work  to  live  solely  hy  his 
stories.  Is  pleasantly  told. 

It  was  at  his  first  house.  In  Nutley, 
N.  J..  that  he  (Ilscovered  the  famou-s 
Pomona.  She  was  "a  middle-sized 
orphan”  of  14  brought  from  New  York 
to  help  in  the  household.  “Her  spare 
time  was  devoted  to  reading  books, 
mostly  of  the  blood-curdling  variety; 
and  she  read  them  to  herself  aloud  in 
the  kitchen  In  a very  disjointed  fashion, 
which  was  at  first  amusing,  and  then 
irritating."  This  sentimental  and  ro- 
mantlo  girl  induced  Mr.  Stockton  to 
write  the  article  entitled  “Rudder 
Grange,"  which  led  to  the  series  to 
which  the  original  title  was  given.  This 
was  his  first  book  for  adult  readers;  he 
had  reached  middle  life  when  It  was 
published;  and  only  with  dllflculty  did 
he  find  a publisher. 

"The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?”  was  written 
to  be  read  before  a literary  society  of 
which  he  was  a member,  and  It  caused 
such  a discussion  that  he  published  It  In 
a magazine.  There  was  no  preliminary 
trumpeting,  yet  It  set  the  reading  world 
a-talklng.  An  English  friend  told  Mr. 
Stockton  that  in  India  he  heard  a 
group  of  Hindus  gravely  debating  the 
problem.  "Mr.  Stockton  made  no  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  question  lie  had 
raised.”  Did  he  know  the  answer?  We 
doubt  It. 

Mrs.  Stockton  refers  to  the  machines 
and  appliances  Invented  h.v  her  hl.sband 
I as  a part  of  his  stories.  As  an  en- 
graver, he  Invented  and  patented  a I 
double  graver  which  cuts  two  parallel  | 
llne.s  at  the  same  time.  "It  Ls  some-  i 
what  strange  that  more  than  one  of 
these  extraordinary  machines  has  since 
been  exploited  by  scientists  and  ex- 
plorers, without  the  least  suspicion  on 
their  part  that  the  enterprising  ro- 
mancer had  thought  of  them  first.  Nota- 
ble among  the.se  may  be  named  tho  idn 
of  going  to  the  north  pole  under  the 
ice,  the  one  that  the  centre  of  the  ■ irth 
I Is  an  Immense  crystal  (’Great  Sl'Uic  uf 
■ Sardis’),  and  the  attempt  to  manufact- 
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'"'.j  d.  ;i  M h-  I,: 
d-n.  -I'  i ii:i.  In  ‘ , . 

lo  uIh  fi  !i::.  I ' , 
sound  hs^U;!.  Id 
h.-'d  no  thcio-  il  . • 

last  novel, ’’  V h‘ 
short  .■»lorle  , v, 
had  he  lost  th.-  iiuolh 
Work  I'ommatt-t-  . ■ !■  ■ 

la.Nt  than  ti  .-i-  f'  - " 

•Mrs  Btoi'ktun  - h;rtHbf'  " 
trlhutf.  H'(  .irit.  m ■ — -o3,r  1 

lie  .'•ymiPiithlz.-' ' , I ' ‘ir.  > 
lortunr:’.',  "iiii!  h,  a,.  ..  • |. 

nr;--,  to  h-  n<  -r,  li  A wer'  j.. 
prev.-'nt  It."  Ho  lo.-kid  .u  t . 
humorous  ddo  .if  life;  h"  w ■ ' : ' inly 

lovalde.  "11,  had  not  !.?:*  '.  t • t ik' 
hli;  st'->rles  end  unhs.ppllv.  I 
that  there  Is  muih  of  th<  tr,c'  ,,,i 
man  live--,  hut  hi  .•h-.-  • to  W '• 
far  as  pos^,  ..utl  t-.  ik  li 
plcaaant  v.ayi-  which  n,-  niirr:  : 

this  tangled  world.  Ti  ■•>  le  m ' ,• 
oaophy  undcrlyln,?  a -o  d ■!■  . t'  . 
wrote,  hut  It  h;.  to  !.■  |(  ..k  ff.i . tt  L 
not  Insistent,  and  Is  n,  . • r ni  ■ ' :d 
could  not  write  on  Impor.  wur'i  • ■( 

press  an  impure  thought,  fur  1. 
longed  to  the  ’pure  In  h*-  i ' ’ o .,. 
are  assured,  ’shall  ;.e  G..  ■ ’ " 

"The  Captain’;  Toll  ■Int."  Ij,  a . -n 
slcal  story.  In  which  th<  chi-  • 
move  n.s  In  a world  known  on!'  1 . .Vr 
Stockton,  just  as  .Mr.  W.  R.  . ; • , 

his  world,  Mr.  George  -Lrr.  in  ^ 

his  world,  and  "Lewi,"  '"nrroll”  s .'1 
It  is  tho  same  world  > that  • .i 

ghosts  are  transferred,  nc;'  tlV' 

Ity  plays  an  Important  part,  nil  1*  ■ i- 
•stock’"  "laigarlthms  of  th<  D!  ; ” 
Is  a treatise  In  demand  nt  clrrii 
libraries.  The  Captain.  l>eak-4i.d  bv  '.!r- 
Marla  Port,  his  niece,  and  her  e;;  ,ur- 
agement  and  discouragement 
lovers;  the  eccentric  Mr.  Claud  - k r 
with  his  poetic  aspirations  and  in 
Ing  logic,  are  all  chi:;  ..  tHrlf 
Stocktonlan. 

To  some  .Mr.  Stockton  Is  an  -;‘cqi;;r  i 
taste;  there  are  some  who  with 
will  are  never  able  to  acquir-  it.  •i:id 
there  are  many  who  enjoy  quietly  ■ .'''ry 
line  of  this  gentle  humorist.  Even  th.  ■ 
who  may  be  tired  by  Mr.  I>ocker’.  ; 
ter  must  admit  the  humor  of  M:s- 
Port’s  final  dlsomfllure  and  con."en'i'  i' 

night. 

There  are  some,  and  we  an  of  th  -oi 
who  have  preferred  Mr.  Stnokton’j  :■  ■ 
stories  to  his  novels,  who.  wli!,  nil  lu. 
admiration  for  his  singular  -a  ■!  ih  '.t- 
ful  talent,  have  yawned  ov.-r  “Th  Lit 
Mrs.  Null"  or  frankly  put  th.  L ■?. 
away.  "The  Captain's  Toll-C.ite" 
perhaps  the  most  succes.sful  -if  th.  1 
stories.  It  Is  fresh,  Ingciilou.'  . ima 
There  Is  true  bharacter-drawl'  '.  I'-rr 
entertaining  dialogue,  nor  dm  i.p 
terest  flag  for  a moment.  Su.h  7- 
persuaslve  force  of  the  author  tly  t 
reader  takes  the  melodramr.tlc  ; 
Woshlqgton  as  a matter  of  hl;:'U 
record. 

The  story  Is  illustrated  with  t Turii 
of  the  author,  etch.  d from  .k  jih-t 
and  with  views  of  Mr.  Stc -kton’-?  .-.uii 
There  Is  a biographical  list  if  li.u 
Ings  of  Ylr.  Stockton.  Appt  .".-'■-i;  ■ ’ , 
first  publication,  "unknown  In  ell 
graphical  writers,”  was  "A  NopP; -:.i 
Voice  for  the  Dissolution  of  the  Unl.-n  ’ 
printed  for  the  author  in  New  '.  •.rk  "fi 
1861.  It  Is  described  as  "an  .;tt<.!ai  : 
avert  the  Impending  conflict  I-  tw-  • '= 
States  by  suggesting  a form  of  ■ rn- 
mlse,”  and  Sabin’s  dlctlon.ary  giv.  . i’ 
date  of  the  pamphlet  as  186*),  th.  - ■ 

Is  suggested  as  a substitute  d.-i.'. 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  RECORD 
OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


Its  Growth  Traced  Throug 
Various  Vicissitudes.*, 


An  Important  ’«'ork  Edited  1» 
Dr.  Garnett  and  Edmnnd  Goii- 
— PnbllratlonH  of  Coloniiil  S 
• lety  of  Mnnsaehnaetts— .Ynteia  i. 
American  Ceramic*. 

"English  Literature;  an  Illustr 
Record,"  In  four  volumes.  Is  ■ iP 
Richard  Garnett  and  Edmund  - ’ . ' 
published  by  the  Macmllla..  .-'nr'’' 
Mr.  Garnett’s  first  volume  "F;-  .i.;  . . 
Beginnings  to  the  Age  ..f  K=  nrj  \ T 
treats  of  the  Celt,  Lie  K.  ’ in.  t ■ 6 ■.« 
on,  the  Latin,  Danish  ,nd  S in. 
Influences;  the  literature,  .tirl 
mantle  and  historical  ■ . i ;.i 
Chaucer,  to  whom  a s.  p .ri*.-  .1  r 1 
devoted.  The  rcm.iipipg  chapt. 
entitled:  "Thf;  Be-^lnnin;  -'ul  i. 
Prose,  ” "Thr  English  R U T:  ■<  i.-t 

Play."  "The  loth  <"  ; 

ture  of  Scotland- th  :;.ll  "Th 

Age  of  t;  First  Tud'.i  ■ 

Dr.  Gan. It;  m.  1 . ■ i.  - <> 

"Impenetrable  q,  d ; :n  >a 

ble  light”  ’ncoo  iO  ' -T  i’ • ■nr 
who  seek."  t.  tr  ;:.i  d.  i>’  i rr.-’nt 
this  literature  t-  uj  ii  ■ - o* 

cissitude.s  Hi  hh..  P = ' ■ c.c  t« 

conclusion  thf  " li.  •>'  the  T 

ary  history  of  ■ ; . ,,  ■ I 


ble  ill  priipr-i’.  m.i  i*»  tae  ao- 

qualntanoe  with  the  hitUaiy  of  the  na- 
tion Itself.  Including  that  of  Its'lnstltu- 
tions.  political  ind  social.  The  student 
Fhould  also  have  some  degree  of  philo- 
logical information  on  such  subjects  as 
dialectic  variations,  pronunciation  and 
prosody.  But  Dr.  Garnett  kept  steadily 
In  mind  the  popular  character  of  this 
particular  work,  and  such  information  is 
put  in  the  background,  although  a bibli- 
ography will  appear  In  a later  volume. 
There  is  modernization  of  obsolete  spell- 
ing in  the  Illustrative  quotations 

Mr.  Gosse's  first  volume— the  third  of 
the  series— will  be  of  greater  Interest  to 
the  general  reader.  He  treats  of  the 
decline  In  literature  from  1630  to  1660,  the 
age  of  Dryden.  the  age  of  Queen  Anne 
and  the  age  of  Dr.  Johnson.  And  who 
could  treat  with  more  knowledge  and 
sympathy  these  literary  years  than  Mr. 
Gosse,  who.  however,  acknowledges  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen 
and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson?  There  was  such 
a wealth  of  material  to  draw  from,  liter- 
ature In  the  second  quarter  of  the 
17th  century  was  so  "active  and  impas-  , 
cloned,"  that  the  task  of  the  editor  was  I 
one  of  selection.  “The  most  serious  of  ' 
his  responsibilities,  a weighing  the  sum 
of  qualities  which  each  candidate  pre- 
sents- In  this  he  cannot  hope  or  even 
•wish  to  please  everybody;  he  must  fol- 
low as  consistently  as  he  can  a princi- 
ple adopted  In  harmony  with  his  own  . 
teniperament  and  Ills  own  line  of 
Btuay."  ,,,  . 

The  reader,  of  course,  will  search 
often  to  confirm  his  own  opinion,  and 
when  he  himself  might  praise  more 
iwarmly  one  author  or  wonder  at  the  edi- 
tor's high  estimation  of  another,  he  must 
note  the  felicity  of  the  judicial  expres- 
sion, as  when  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is 
characterized  as  “an  author  of  solitary 
and  intrinsic  charm."  and  agree  to  the 
taste  displayed  in  quotation.  This  vol- 
ume. as  well  /as  the  first.  Is  richly  il- 
lustrated. 

TolumesV.  of  the  “Publications  of  the 
Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts" 
(Boston:  published  by  the  society),  con- 
tains the  transactions  of  the  society 
from  November,  1897,  to  November,  1898. 
The  more  important  articles  are  mem- 
oirs of  Darwin  E.  Ware,  by  James  B. 
Thayer;  of  Gov.  Russell,  by  Charles 
C.  Everett;  of  Deverett  Saltonstall,  by 
Joseph  H.  Choate;  the  Harvard  thesis 
of  1663:  a fragment  of  the  house  journal 
of  1649,  P’ranklin's  letter  condemning 
the  doings  of  the  Boston  tea  party,  the 
commission  of  George  I.  to  the  bishop 
of  London  in  1726-37  authorizing  him  to 
exercise  certain  Episcopal  functions  in 
America,  and  Mr.  Albert  Matthews’  es- 
saw  on  "Hired  Man  and  Help.” 

■The  interesting  essay  by  Mr.  Matthews 
might  bear  for  its  motto,  a footnote  in 
the  first  English  edition  of  “Artemus 
Ward:  His  Book"  in  explanation  of 
"help."  "The  term  ‘servant’  grates 
hardly  on  American-  ears."  Dr.  Fitz- 
edward  Hall  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  term  Is  ordinarily  regarded  as  a 
euphemism,  “and  such  it  now  is,  un- 
duestlonably;  It  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  with  us.,  originally,  some- 
thing aulte  different”;  and  he  believed 
that  “hired  women,”  “hired  boys,”  were 
rife  in  the  language  of  the  colonial 
forefathers.  Mr.  Matthews’  researches 
led  him  to  these  conclusions.  There 
was  no  pdivtm  attached  to  the  word 
"servant”^  much  before  the  revolution- 
ary war,  and  the  dislike,  “now  so  pro- 
nounced," was  probably  a manifestation 
of  the  social  and  political  changes  of 
which  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act 
was  the  beginning.  During  colonial  leg- 
islation a freeman  who  hired  himself 
out  was  called  a hired  freeman  or  a 
hired  man. 

■Before  1776  the  term  was  purely  de- 
scriptive; "and  In. -many  of  the  examples 
between  1776  and  1863  the  term  Is  still 
merely  a descriptive  one,  distinguish- 
ing the  person  so  designated  from  a 
slave  When.  a.s  a consequence  of  the 
dislike  to  the  word  ’servant,’  a euphe- 
mistic substitute  for  th,e  hated  appella- 
tion was  desired,  the  terms  ’hired  man. 
‘hired  woman,’  ‘hired  girl.’  ‘hired  boy. 
etc  (of  Which- except  the  first- there  is 
absolutely  no  trace  before  1776)  came 
Into  vogue,  and  have  remained  in  use 
as  survivals,  even  though,  since  1863, 
they  have  lost  all  significance  ^ de- 
scriptive terms.’’  Mr.  Matthews  does 
not  attempt  to  decide  positively  whether 
the  expression  "hired  man”  was  brought 
over"  by  colonizing  Englishmen. 

The  volume  Is  Illustrated  with  por- 
traits of  Deverett  Saltonsfall,  Darwin 
E Ware.  Gov.  Russell  and  Sir  William 
Pepperrell,  and  with  various  fac-similes. 
There  Is  a copious  index. 

The  April  number  of  the  Burlington 
Magazine,  with  supplementary  Gazette 
(Savlle  Publishing  Company  (Ltd.)  Lon- 
don), Is  of  sumptuous  art.  The  leading 
articles  are  by  Sir  Edward  Maunde 
Thompson,  “The  Pageants  of  Rich- 
ard Beauchamp.  Earl  of  Warwick”; 
Percy  Macquold,  “The  Evolution  of 
Form  and  Decoration'  in  English  Sil- 
ver Plate”;  Campbell  Dodgson.  who  dls- 
f - _es  a new  catalogue  of  Beham’s 
W'--ks;  W.  H.  J.  Weale  (Article  II.  on  the 
‘ Karly  Painters  of  the  Netherlands.’’) 
The  list  of  plates  is  long.  Among  the 
many  and  beautiful  Illustrations  are 
r,or*-alt8  by  Ralbollnl.  Titian,  Holbein, 

, Rr.icr  de  la  Pasture;  specimens  of  table 
equipage,  the  portraits  of  the  famous 
Gunning  sisters  (“Ironing”  and  "W^h- 
ing")  by  Morland,  and  some  exquisite 
woodcuts.  There  axe  the  usual  notes. 

Tlie  Craftsman,  published  monthly  by 
■Dnlted  Ch-afts  (Syracuse,  N.  T.).  begins 
in  Its  Issue  for  June  a series  of  notes 
on  American  ceramics.  The  first  article, 
bv  Irene  Sargent,  tells  of  Mr.  John  G. 
LW  and  his  competitive  struggle  with 
the  tile-makers  of  England.  Among 
• -e  other  Interesting  articles  are  ”Edu- 
In  Clay,”  by  Charles  F.  Blnns; 
•'iananeie  Gardens.”  “Decorative  Llght- 
l-!f“  bv  C.  S.  Freeman;  “Jewelry  and 
L.-.ar-iels.’’  by  H W.  Belknap,  and 


“Craftsmanship  lat.  imrinslc  Value.”  by 
F.  W.  Lawrence.  Mary  W.  Strickland, 
in  an  article  on  ‘‘Cross-Stitch  Em- 
broidery." mentions  the  fact  that  no 
samples  earlier  than  1648  could^e  found 
for  an  exhibition  of  the  Fine  Arts  So- 
ciety In  England,  although  we  know 
that  they  existed  long  before  that  date, 

and  Shakespeare  and  Milton  mentioned 
them. 

“Sarah  Tuldon:  A Woman  Who  Hod 
Her  Way."  by  Orme  Agnus  (Little, 
Brown  & Co.),  is  a story  of  English 
country  life.  Sarah  was  born  in  dirt 
and  ignorance.  Loaned  for  some  years 
to  a thrifty  aunt,  she  learned  the  value 
of  soap  and  water  and  decent  surround- 
ings. When  she  returned  home  to  live 
with  her  own  family  she  rebelled  at  the 
squalor,  the  coarse  fare,  the  laziness  of 
her  mother  and  father  and  the  drunken 
habits  of  the  latter,  and  she  went  about 
to  reform  the  cottage  life.  Little  by 
little  she  bettered  her  own  family. 
Strong,  handsome,  ready-witted,  she 
was  wooed  by  the  men  of  the  village, 
and  the  rakish  son  of  the  Squire’s  sis- 
ter looked  on  her  as  desirable  game. 
Her  outwitting  him  is  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  and  at  the  same  time  amusing 
chapter  in  the  book.  But  Sarah  had 
set  her  cap  for  a well-to-do  and  stingy 
farmer.  After  ludicrous  adventures,  she 
married  him  by  strategy  and  force  and 
then  began  to  play  the  part  of  Lady 
Bountiful. 

Sne  took  lessons  In  English  and  other 
branches  of  education  of  a young  fellow 
who  fell  in  love  with  her.  and  for  an 
answer  to  his  declaration  received  a box 
on  his  cars,  for  Sarah  ruled  at  first  by 
violence,  by  force  of  fist  and  whip.  She 
softened  gradually;  she  found  out  the 
power  of  affection  and  entreaty;  she 
led  the  villagers  toward  cleanliness  and 
morality;  she  did  much  to  wean  par- 
tially the  country  doctor  from  the 
brandy  bottle;  she  brought  the  squire’s 
nephew  to  a full  sense  of  his  degen- 
eracy; and  the  death  of  her  little  daugh- 
ter made  her  a womanly  heroic  figure. 
The  farm  under  her  modern  and  wdse 
administration  had  prospered,  so  that 
her  husband’s  relations  were  at  last 
proud  of  his  marriage.  Her  husband, 
her  loving  slave,  died;  and  it  Is  hinted 
that  though  she  was  still  young  and 
the  most  superb  and  handsome  woman 
in  the  county,  she  lived  for  her  boy  and 
refused  solicitor,  gentleman  farmer  and  ' 
rector. 

The  story  is  told  with  unusual  force  ; 
and  skill.  The  household  and  moral 
degradation  of  the  common  people  is 
portrayed  boldly  and  vividly.  The 
author  Is  not  squeamish.  Some  readers 
may  complain  of  occasional  coarseness, 
but  what  they  may  term  coarseness  is 
the  frankness  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness In  life  and  art.  There  Is  nothing 
lugged  in  for  effect;  there  is  no  search 
after  the  material  for  a sensational 
scene.  There  are  amusing  pages,  as 
those  that  describe  Sarah’s  chase  after 
her  shilly-shallying  wooer;  there  Is 
humor  in  the  dialogue,  and  there  Is  true 
pathos  as  In  the  chapters  that  tell  of 
the  death  of  the  child  and  the  father. 
The  development  of  Sarah’s  character 
is  admirably  described.  The  author  has 
a rare  talent  for  character-drawing. 
These  men  and  women  stand  out  In 
striking  Individuality.  As  for  Sarah,  she 
Is  one  of  the  most  commanding  figures 
In  modern  fiction.  Shrewd,  Imperious, 
worldly,  ambitious,  and  then  pre-emi- 
nently womanly,  she  Is  of  flesh  and 
blood,  not  merely  an  addition  to  the  | 
long  line  of  conventionally  attractive 
heroines  of  fiction.  The  novel  cannot  be 
too  warmly  commended.  It  Is  realistic  i 
but  not  coldly  photographic.  The  au-  j 
thor’s  personality  does  not  intrude: , 
there  Is  no  sermonizing  over  the  de- 
pressing conditions  of  the  mean  life;  the 
characters  work  out  thetr  own  salva- 
tion. and  their  evolution  and  the  growth 
upward,  fostered  by  the  example  and 
influence  of  Sarah,  is  natural,  and  not 
as  though  contrived  suddenly  by  some  1 
stage  device.  | 

/Y  ^ y 

HERB  There  Is  Nothing,” 
by  .W.  B.  Yeats,  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  New 
York,  is  the  ■first  volume 
of  his  plays  for  an  Irish 
theatre.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  the  Irish 
Literary  Theatre  was  established,  theo- 
retically, if  not  substantially,  at  Dublin 
about  1898.  The  founders  dreamed  of 
plays  in  Gaelic  as  a part  of  a Gaelic 
renaissance.  Mr.  George  Moore  perhaps 
had  this  theatre  In  mind  when  he  de- 
scribed, In  “The  Untilled  Field,"  a play- 
house built  through  the  efforts  of  a 
priest,  a playhouse  where  sacred  and 
legendary  pieces  might  be  produced  for 
the  education  of  the  neighboring  folk, 
and  as  a means  of  luring  visitors,  who. 
By  making  pilgrimages,  would  spend 
money  in  the  poverty-stricken  village. 

When  Messrs.  Moore  and  Yeats  pro- 
duced their  play  “Diarmid  and  Grania," 
at  the  Gaiety.  Dublin  (Oct.  21.  1901).  they 
were  In  doubt  for  some  time  whether  it 
should  be  played  in  Gaelic  or  in  Eng- 
lish. The  play  was  founded  on  an  old 
Gaelic  legend;  it  was  Gaelic  in  spirit, 
and  the  playwrights  knew  in  their 
hearts  that  the  Gaelic  speech  would  best 
serve  art. 

But  there  was  an  obstacle;  the  audi- 
ence would  not  understand  the  old 
tongue,  and  as  Mr.  Moore  remarked: 
"More  people  in  this  city  would  under- 
stand Greek  than  Gaelic.” 

"Dlarmld  and  Grania,”  though  written 
originally  In  Gaelic— as  was  Mr.  Moore’s 
1 “Untllled  Field”— was  produced  In  Eng- 
lish; nevertheless,  other  plays  were  pro- 
In  Gaelic  at  tills  same  Irish  Dlt- 


, usury  Thetrtre  Sml  a^iptaudEd  >iy  large 
' audiences.  It  snoii  became  the  I.-ishion 
In  Ireland  to  be  interested  hi  the  old 
tongue.  There  were  Gaelic  songs  and 
books  and  teachers. 

The  Earl  of  Dudley  and.  such  English 

noblemen  as  the  Marquis  of  Waterford, 
Lord  Mayo,  Lord  Donoughmore,  Lord 
Cork  and  Orrery  and  others  were  Inter- 
ested In  the  revival,  and  it  is  said— yet 
the  statement  seems  extravagant- that 
if  a man  cannot  speak  the  ancient  lan- 
guage, he  Is  of  little  account  in.  any 
society  In  the  Ireland  of  today. 

Now,  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Yeats  does 
not  rest  merely  on  his  effort  to  revive 
the  glory  of  Gaelic  literature.  He  Is 
known  as  the  author  of  ‘‘The  Secret 
Rose.”  “The  Celtic  Twilight,”  “Ideas 
of  Good  and  Evil,"  and  some  volumes 
of  poems,  although  It  may  be  truly  said 
that  his  prose  Is  so  charged  with  poetic 
feeling  that  much  of  it  is  far  above  the 
terse  of  other  men. 

His  prose  and  poetry  are  Intensely 
Gaelic  In  spirit;  Its  very  life  Is  Gaelic; 
and  if  he  had  not  chosen  to  figure  as  a 
propagandist  his  name  w'ould  still  be 
Inseparably  associated  with  the  thought 
of  Gaelic  pathos,  humor,  beauty  and 
supen  aturallsm. 

He  knows  the  Celtic  character,  “full 
of  striving  after  a something  never  to 
be  completely  expressed  in  word  or 
deed”:  he  has  no  theories  to  blur  the 
simplicity  and  the  faith  of  his  narra- 
tion. “I  love  better,”  he  says,  in  a chap- 
ter of  “The  Celtic  Twilight,"  “than  any 
theory  the  sound  of  the  Gate  of  Horn 
swinging  upon  its  hipges,  and  hold  that 
he  alone  who  has  passed  the  rose- 
strewn  threshold  can  catch  the  far 
glin  mer  of  the  Ivory  Gate.” 

Mr.  Yeats’  play,  “The  Land  of  Heart’s 
Desire,”  was  performed  in  New  York 
two  or  three  years  ago.  The  Irish  Lit- 
erary Society  of  New  York  produced 
this  play,  as  well  as  “The  Pot  of  Broth” 
and  “Cathleen-ni-Hoolihan,”  only  the 
other  day.  These  pieces  were  performed 
recently  in  London  by  the  Irish  Na- 
tional .Xbshtre  Society. 

Hl»  Latest  Production. 

“Where  There  Is  Nothing"  is  a singu- 
larly interesting  dramatic  piece,  in  which 
there  is  a little  of  Maeterlinck,  a little 
of  Ibsen,  a little  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw  and  a great  deal  of  Mr.  Yeats. 
In  times  past  Mr.  Yeats  has  had  the 
thought  and  the  expression  of  the  Bel- 
gian poet,  dramatist,  essayist  and 
mystic. 

Take  the  last  sentence  of  his  dedica- 
tion to  “The  Secret  Rose” : "So  fax, 

however,  as  this  book  is  visionary.  It  is 
Irish;  for  Ireland,  which  is  still  predom- 
inantly Celtic,  has  preserved  with  some 
less  excellent  things  a gift  of  vision, 
which  has  died  out  among  more  hurried 
and  more  successful  nations;  no  shining 
candelabra  have  prevented  us  from 
looking  into  the  darkness,  and  when 
one  looks  into  the  darkness  there  is  al- 
ways something  there.”  This  last  touch 
is  purely  Maeterlincklan,  or  it  might  be 
said  that  Maeterlinck  is  often  purely 
Celtic. 

The  story  of  “Where  There  Is  Noth- 
ing” Is  fantastical,  humorous,  tragic. 
Paul  Ruttledge.  a country  gentleman,  is 
bored  by  his  family,  by  his  neighbors, 
by  the  conditions  of  his  life,  by  himself. 
When  he  clips  out  a Cochin  China  fowl 
In  a hedge  he  sees  in  it  an  image  of 
many  of  his  acquaintances.  He  will  not 
join  his  brother’s  guests  at  luncheon. 
He  knows  their  virtues  and  their  con- 
versation. “Tnere’s  Dowler,  who  puts 
away  thousands  a year  in  consols,  and 
Algie,  who  tells  everybody  all  about  It.” 
■These  men  and  women  remind  him  of 
poultry  scratching  all  together,  not  dig- 
ging, but  scratching,  and  all  the  time 
making  their  mouths  go.  He  tells  Fr. 
Jerome  that  they  are  all  like  “farmyard 
creatures,  they  have  forgotten  their 
freedom,  their  human  bodies  are  a dis- 
guise, a pretence  they  keep  up  to  de- 
ceive one  another.  • • • There’s  noth- 
ing interesting  hut  human  nature,  and 
that’s  In  the  single  soul,  but  these 
neighbors  of  mine,  they  think  In  fiocks 
and  roosts.  When  I hear  these  people 
talking  I always  hear  some  organized 
or  vested  interest  chirp  or  quack,  as  it 
does  in  the  newspapers.” 

In  his  dreams  he  is  pulling  down  his 
own  house,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
world.  “When  everything  was  pulled 
down  we  would  have  more  room  to  get 
drunk  In,  to  drink  contentedly  out  of 
the  cup  of  life.” 

Fr.  Jerome  thinks  that  Paul  will  in 
the  end  find  peace  in  the  mona.stery. 
And  now  comes  along  one  Charlie  Ward, 
a tinker.  Paul  propose.s  to  him  an  ex- 
change of  clothes,  and  the  tinker  thinks 
that  Paul  needs  a disguise,  that  he  Is  in 
fear  of  the  magistrates  on  account  of 
some  deed  done  in  a drunken  fit. 

The  friends  of  Paul  are  worried  over 
his  mental  condition.  Col.  Lawley 
wishes  he  would  join  the  mUltla.  “Every 
man  should  try  to  find  some  useful 
sphere  of  employment.”  Mr.  Green  rec- 
ommends membership  In  the  horticult- 
ural society,  while  Mr.  Joyce  is  sure  the 
Masonic  lodge  would  benefit  him.  While 
they  are  talking  Paul  enters  in  tlie 
tinker’s  clothes.  He  announces  his  In- 


pe-ai  ai  <£  the  open  rftaiS. 
i.t  0.1.--  with  the  people- 1 
I -hail  fo-;  at  ease  with  the  grei 
tude  In  ih<  RS  clotbei*;  I am  begi 
be  a roaa  of  the  wrixJi  lam  the 
max,  of  all  ti.e  aiK'—  I have  a 
Homer  wrote  something  aboj 
'This  leads  Mr.  Gr-t-n  to  >'iy; 
going  to  v'i'i’f  a Tl'ore 

man  who  mo-io  quite  a name  for 
self  by  sleeping  li  a ca-sual  “.arfl. 
which  Paul  answers:  “Oh!  r.o,  1’ 
going  to  write  abo'ut  Itr  if  one 
one  can  do  nothing  else.  I am 
to  express  myself  in  life.”  Nor 
disturhe.l  when  Mr.  Green  acouae; 
of  a wish  to  return  to  the  d-irk 
"I  am  among  tho^e  who  tli  nk 
.sin  and  death  came  into  th<-  orl  . 
day  Newton  ate  the  apple.  I kimsv 
are  going  to  tell  me  he  o.ily  -aw  It 
Never  mind.  It’s  all  the  same  thltigiS 
And  Paul  starts  on  his  tr:-,' a,  and-, 
he  closes  the  gate  he  says  to  'tjC  astd 
Ished  guests:  “Go  on;  live  In  y<vur  pfid 
try  yard.  Scratch  straw  and  cluck  ai, 
cackle  at  everything  that  you  take  f. 
a fox.”  Mr.  Algie  wakes  fro,-n  a bro« 
study.  “He  has  done  for  himself 
this  world  an-d  the  next.  Why.  iie  wor 
be  askt-l  to  a sin«'le  shoot  if  this 
heard  of." 


Paul  -with  the  Tinkers 

At  the  opening  of  the  secuud  act 
Is  with  the  tinkers,  who  are  sure 
he  is  avoiding  the  magistrates.  He, 
resolved  to  learn  the  tinker’s  tra< 
Charlie  philosophizes:  “We  haven’t  til 
to  be  thinking  of  troubles  like  peo; 
that  would  be  shut  up  in  a house.  "V 
have  the  wide  world  before  us  to  ma‘ 
our  living  out  of.  The  people  of  t 
whole  world  are  begrudging  us  our  li 
Ing.  and  we  make  it  out  of  them  f 
all  that.  When  they  will  spread  cu 
rant  cakes  and  feather  beds  before  u 
It  will  be  time  for  us  to  sit  down  ai 
fret.” 

Pa'Jl  prefers  the  dark  to  the  light 
rooms.  “The  dark,  where  there  is  no* 
ing  that  is  anything,  and  nobody  thati 
anybody:  one  can  be  free  there  whd 
there  is  nothing."  - 

That  he  may  live  the  tinker's  life  s 
Its  fulness  of  Joy  Fkul  thinks  of  su 

rying  a tinker  girl.  Sabina  Silver 
brought  forward.  Paul;  “And  you’i 
make  a good  tinker’s  wife?”  Sablnti 
“You’re  joking  me.  but  I would  be 
better  wife  for  a tinker  than  for  anjl 
one  else.”  Paul  swears  that  he  wlIJ 
never  beat  or  kick  her  and  he  marrU 
her  by  leaping  over  the  tinker's  budget, 
the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  tribe. 

Fr.  Jerome  meets  Paul  on  the  roadl 
they  talk  of  many  things;  and  Pauf 
talks  wildly.  He  has  heard  the  muslo 
made  of  the  continual  clashing  dSi 
swords,  which  comes  rejoicing  fro»[ 
paradise:  he  has  taken  to  the  roads  be* 
cause  there  ,’s  a terrible  wild  beast  ha 
would  overtake,  and  this  wild  beast  la 
Laughter,  the  mightiest  of  the  enemica 
of  God.  which  he  will  outrun  and  maka 
friendly.  Jerome,  dismayed,  is  driveiT, 
off  by  tinkers.  Paul  proposes  to  Sabina? 
a sumptuous  wedding  feast.  “I’ll  havfl; 
all  the  public  houses  thrown  open  and 
free  drinks  goias  fof  a tieekT* 

Life  Among  the  Lnwle**.  , 

Act  3— The  tinkers  are  playing  carf 
In  .bed.  Some  are  drunk,  and  Paul  \ 
reminded  of  celestial  happiness  as  h 
talks.  He  talks  as  an  old  Persia 
poet  of  daring  metaphors.  ”I  sal- 
just  now  that  when  we  were  al 
dead  and  in  neavcii  It  would  b> 
a sort  of  arun'kenness.  a sort  oi 
ecstasy.  There  Is  a hymn  about  It.  bu( 
It  Is  Latin.  ‘Et  calix  mens  Inebrlani 
quam  praeclaxus  est.'  How  splendid  1/ 
the  cup  of  my  drunkenness!"  Am 
Charlie  cries  out:  “Well,  that  Is  a great 
sort- of  a hymn.  I never  thought  there 
was  a hvmn  like  that.  I never  dld,- 
and  Paddy  Cockfight  joins  him:  "To 
think  now,  there  is  a hymn  like  that.  I 
mustn’t  let  it  sUn  out  of  my  mind." 

The  encouragement  of  the  hymn  lead* 
to  more  carousing.  Enter  suddenly 

Paul’s  neighbors,  who  protest  against 
the  demoralization  of  the  whole  coun- 
tryside. “There  is  not  a man  who  hasi 
coBie  to  sensible  years  who  is  noti 
drunk.”  No  work  has  been  done  for  a 
w^k.  There  has  been  an  appeal  to  the 
Dublin  police.  Paul  answers  that  he 
wished  to  give  pleasure.  “I  dare  say  It] 
seems  to  you  a little  violent.  But  thei 
poor  have  very  few  hours  in  -which  to  i 
enjoy  themselves;  they  must  take  their 
pleasure  raw;  thev  haven’t  the  time  to 
cook  It.  • * • Work  Is  such  a little 
think  in  comparison  with  experience. 
Think  what  It  Is  to  them  to  have  their 
Imagination  like  a blazing  tar  barrel  for 
a whole  week.  Work  could  never  bring 
them  such  blessedness  as  that.” 

When  Mr.  Joyce  wishes  that  Paul 
would  “come  back  and  live  like  a Chris- 
tian.” Paul  puts  the  unweln  e visitors 
on  trial  before  the  tinkers.  He  examines 
the  intruders,  and  the  tinkers  answer) 
honestly  as  a jury  that  no  one  of  the] 


entlemen  has  betn  living  a Christian 


tentlon  of  tramping. 

, going  to  D© 

■’I  want  to  be  a vagabond,  a 


Irresponsible,”  he 


“I  am 
says. 

wanderer.  Did  you  ever  think  that  the 
roads  are  the  only  things  that  are  end- 
less; that  one  can  walk  on  and  on 
and  can  never  be  stopped  by  a gate  or 
a wall?” 

So,  lUca  Walt  Whitman,  he  sings  the 


Hnrt  In  a Village  Ro-vr. 

Act  4— Paul  has  been  hurt  In  a row 
between  the  tinkers  and  the  villagers, 
and  he  Is  left  by  his  companions  at  the 
door  of  the  monastery.  ‘The  friars  find 
him  sleeping.  And  now  PauI  sees  visions 
and  dreams  dreams,  and  says  raysterl-j 
ous  things.  He  preaches  on  the  text 
“How  Splendid  is  the  Cup  of  My  Drunk-  | 
enness!” 

"For  a long  time  after  their  making) 
men  and  women  wandered  here  and 
there,  half-blind  from  the  drunken®«3 
of  eternity;  they  had  not  yet  forpedten 
that  the  -green  earth  was  the  lov#  of 
God.  and  that  all  life  was  the  will  of. 
God,  and  so  they  wept  and  laughed  and 
hated  according  to  tlie  impulse  of  their 
hearts.” 

Then  the  serpent  and  all  the  animal, 
spirits  that  loved  things  belter  than  Ufa 
came  out  of  their  holes  and  began  t* 


t 


'Wi'ini  

wor^^^^vanil  they  Un. 

Tha^^^Bcnn  to  build  blcnMMw  And 
hlAT  "They  {(rew  wtmfny,  tnd 

they  ^^HMl.ttcrln!;  at  their  doors,  and 
the  that  was  to  have  been 

eiornj^^HHed,  llivi  and  hnnds  were 
partfl^Blnd  Paul  puts  out  candles  aa 
he  tvSiV^t  out  the  laws,  the  towns 
and  MWtne  church  itself,  for  "thoueh 
God  ffif  made  all  places  holy,  man  said 
‘no  nlSMhut  this  place  that  I put  pillars 
and  iMbUs  about  Is  holy,  this  place  where 
I rest  from  life,'  and  so  the  church 
should  tn  destroyed.” 

'•  I'ho  Chrlstian’.s  buslne.ss  is  not  refor. 
mitlon  but  reveliulon,  and  the  only 
1 ill. as  he  can  put  his  hand  to  can  never 
uecompllshcd  In  tlm...  H.'  must  so 
live  that  all  thlnps  .shall  pass  away.” 
Ar.d  hope  and  memory,  and  thought,  tho 
wM-ter  of  life  should  bo  put  out.  "We 
niu-;t  destroy  tho  world:  must  de- 

siiov  overvthlng  that  h.as  law  and  num- 
ber.’ foj  whero  there  Is  nothing,  mere 

I *’'^r*l'o*ii"qpcrlor  comes  forward  and  drives 
r the  blasphemer,  from  the  church, 
HI,  I as  Paul  takes  off  hl.s  habit  he  ex- 
,'l  MUis:  "One  by  one  I am  plucking  ofC 
the  rags  and  tatters  of  the  world.” 

•1*.--  I 

Death  of  the  Dreamer. 

At  the  beglnrdng  of  the  last  act  foTs 
lowerrf  of  Paul,  unfrocked  priests,  tell 
.'f  their  poverty  and  of  their  cruel  treau 


ment  at  the  hands  of  the  villagers.  Paul 
who  Is  again  with  Charlie,  the  tinker,’ 
proclaims  his  mission  to  tear  all  things 
asunder. 

“We  could  march  on  the  towns,  and 
we  could  break  up  all  settled  order;  we 
could  bring  back  the  old  Joyful,  dan- 
ger.ius.  Individual  life.”  Suddenly  he 
remembers  that  he  cannot  destroy  the 
world  with  armies.  "It  Is  inside  our 
minds  that  It  must  be  destroyed.  It  must 
be  consumed  In  a moment  Inside  our 
mind'.  God  will  accomplish  his  last 
Judginent.  first  In  one  man's  mind  and 
then  iiv  another.  He  Is  always  planning 
l«t  Judgments.  And  yet  it  takes  a long 
time,  and  that  Is  why  He  laments  in 
the  wind  and  In  the  reeds  and  in  the 
cries  of  the  curlews.” 

HU  dreams  and  rhapsodic  utterances 
are  broken  by  the  villagers,  who  attack 
the  friars  as  sorcerers  and  doers  of  all 
evil.  Paul  Is  not  disturbed  by  the  shout- 
ing and  the  angry  faces.  To  him  “death 
is  the  last  adventure,  the  first  perfect 
Joy.  for  at  death  the  soul  comes  Into 
possession  of  Itself  and  returns  to  the 
joy  that  made  it.”  He  sings  the  song 
ot  the  cup  of  drunkenness,  and  when 
the  maddened  crowd  Is  about  to  do  him 
to  death  he  shouts:  "I  go  to  the  Invisible 
heart  r.f  flame!” 

Charlte  and  Sabina  are  by  him  as  he  Is 
Paul's  last  words  are:  "Remem- 
ber  al^ys  where  tliere  'fs  'nothing  'there 
Is  God.  Sabina  begins  to  keen  very 
low.  Strangers  draw  near.  One  of  them 
says:  "It's  a pity  they  did  It.  They'd 
best  have  left  him  alone.  We'd  best  be 
going  back  to  the  town." 

Such  Is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Teats' 
strangely  beautiful  play,  which  begins 
in  almost  farcical  spirit  and  toward  the 
end  Is  of  pure  and  lofty  emotional  qual- 
Ity.  Some,  who  And  nothing  In  Maeter- 
linck's dramas  and  are  nervously  per- 
plexed  by  Ibsen  and  Shaw,  may  say  of 
the  author  in  the  words  of  his  Mr  Dew- 
ier: "He  is  either  making  fun  of  us  or 
t^Wng  great  rot”  Others  will  see  In 

where  There  Is  Nothing”  exquisite 
symbolism,  broad  and  Intense  humanity, 
ns  well  as  a style  of  Inimitable  and 
haunting  charm. 


I Boston  the  Shisical  Centre  of 
the  United  States. 


Vbls  Clnim  Well  Founded  — The 
City's  Teueher.s  and  Advantanes 
»Ita  Mnsieal  Atmosphere  — Mi.s.s 
Marcia  Craft's  Sueee.ss  in  Of>era 
.^ftroad— \ote  and  Coniinont. 

^ J£'TOX  has  been  described 
as  the  musical  centre  ot 
the  United  States.  The 
boast  is  of  long  standing. 
. i It  has  been  made  perslst- 
i/ll  ently  for  40  or  50  years 
by  its  citizens,  who  have 
felt  their  good  opinion  strengthened  by 
the  remarks  of  visiting  and  courteous 
singers  and  players.  It  a stranger  in- 
terested In  music  should  ask  a Boston- 
ian about  the  condition  of  the  art  in 
this  city,  the  townsman  would  mention 
■with  pride  the  existence  of  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  the  Knelscl  quartet.  He  might 
oay:  "There  are  other  excellent  musical 
societies.  All  the  prominent  singers, 
violinists  and  pianists  visit  us.  and  no- 
where are  they  better  appreciated.  The 
general  public  Is  Interested  in  music. 
Then  there  are  private  clubs,  and  the 
music  students,  local  and  visiting,  may 
be  counted  by  thousands.  In  fact,  sir, 
Boston  is  the  musical  centra.” 

Any  one  that  wishes  to  trace  the 
growth  ot  musical  taste  In  this  city 
cannot  do  better  than  look  over  the  files 
of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music.  Mr. 
John  S.  Dwight  was,  as  are  nearly  all 
music  critics,  whatever  their  nationality 
ta"ay  be,  a man  of  prejudices,  but 
his  prejudices,  his  enthusiasms,  his 
aversions  made  much  for  musical 
rlghteousmes  d-urlng  the  years  of 
his  activity,  when  the  public  taste 
needed  wise  direction.  No  doubt  Mr. 
j Dwight  was  unfair  toward  Gottschalk, 
the  ptenlst.  He  did  not  appreciate  the 
many  excellent  qualities  of  perform- 
anc^a^)  was  he  against  the  interior 
'quality  of  many  of  the  pieces  composed 
by  tho  admirable  virtuoso. 


as  ^gnfnaf* the^ln- 
'fliieflco  of  the  pianist  ■ music.  Again, 
Mr.  Dwlglit's  liostllltv  toward  Wami.  r 
Is  tradltloiml.  Tliv  ipiv.-dlnii.  htiwcM'i-, 
was  this:  Was  ilie  publK-  at  that  ilin,’. 

Ignorant  of  much  that  was  clfi.s.sUally 
host  In  opern,  n-udy  to  Judge  with  any 
show  of  dinei'lmlnat  Ion  tin*  nnisU'- 
dramas  of  Wagner?  F.ir  opera  In  Mo  . 
ton  has  always  boon  a .sp<ir.idlo  lldng:  It 
I'wns  In  the  early  llfiles,  it  Is  today.  1 he 
public  was  acaualniod  only  with  a small 
repertory;  and  this  roperlory  was  sur- 
prl.slngly  am. ill  In  1!K)3.  Whatever  were 
Mr.  Dwight's  failures  In  lureeptlon  and 
prophecy,  however  old-fogy  somo  of  htr 
views  appeared  even  before  his  death, 
he  was  on  tho  whole  a wise  counsellor 
to  u young  publlo.  He  recommended 
and  urged  acquaintanceship  with  the 
masterpieces  of  orchestral  and  chamber 
music;  bo  was  evi'r  ready  to  laud  sin- 
cerity and  true  feeling  In  performance; 
jhe  always  dared  to  protc.sl  against  that 
[which  was  .sretentlous,  hollow,  merep- 
fashionable,  tv  Inherently  vulgar.  And 
It  Is  not  too  much  to  any  that  .Mr. 
Dwiglu'.s  work  was  of  Inestimable  value 
in  creating  and  fostering  wInV'some 
musical  sentiment  !»i  this  city,  a .senti- 
ment that  was  not  found  In  other  Amer- 
ican cities,  a sentiment  that,  modllled 
in  some  particulars,  still  prevails. 

Suppose  a young  man  l.s  hesitating 
between  Boston  and  some  other  Ameri- 
can town  as  a place  for  musical  study. 
What  arc  the  advantages  offered  by  this 
city? 

He  needs  instruction,  the  Instruction 
that  comes  from  personal  relationship 
with  a teacher.  Wliat  Is  to  be  said  con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  Instruction 
offered  here?  It  may  be  said  honestly 
and  without  patriotic  hysteria  that 
there  are  in  Boston  at  least  four  teach- 
ers of  singing,  there  are  possibly  six, 
who  are  unsurpassed  !n  this  country, 
and  at  least  two  of  them  are  unequallerl. 
These  teachers  aie  conspicuou.s  for  their 
natural  pedagogic  ability,  zeal  and  hon- 
esty of  purpose;  their  advantages  have 
been  great,  and  they  know  how  to  Im- 
part knowledge. 

There  aro  several  sound  and  respect- 
able teachers  of  the  piano;  but  there  Is 
no  one  of  commandln.g  ability.  In  this 
respect  Now  York  surpasses  Boston,  but 
only  in  this  respect.  These  teachers  In 
Boston  are  ■well  qualified  to  start  a 
pupil  In  the  way  he  should  go;  they  are 
rot  prepared  to  develop  his  technique  and 
taste  to  the  highest  point  and  to  launch 
him  confidently  on  the  concert  stage. 

In  no  city  of  the  United  States  are 
there  so  many  distinguished  teachers  of 
t^he  violin  and  wood-wind  Instruments. 
So,  too.  there  are  admirable  teachers  ot 
the  organ. 

A pupil  may  study  safely  here  In  a 
conservatory  class  or  in  private.  It  Is 
not  necessary  now  to  discuss  the  com- 
parative merits  ot  class  and  private  in- 
duction. Mr.  Albert  Lavlenac  of  the 
Paris  Conservatory  expresses  his  opin- 
ion as  follows;  “Teaching  In  classes 
seem  to  be  the  best  for  all  the  elemen- 
tary and  infantile  studies,  and  then  for 
everything  connected  with  theory,  even 
the  highest.  Individual  teaching  is 
preferable  for  t'ne  student  of  singing 
and  Instrunients.  Teaching  In  the  large 
conservatories  has  the  advantages  of 
both.  ' Either  in  a conservatory  or  as  a 
private  pupil,  the  sojourner  will  receive 
careful  ana  sane  instruction  in  Boston. 


It  may  be  said  that  we  overestimate 
the  worth  of  the  local  teachers;  that 
they  are  good,  but  not  superior  to  some 
in  New  York,  Chicago  or  Cincinnati. 
Let  this  be  granted, -'although  we  insist 
on  the  opinion  expressed.  Let  ue  con- 
sider other  possible  advantages. 

It  is  exceedin.gly  Important  that  the 
pupil  should  hear  the  best  music  given 
in  the  best  manner.  In  wnat  other 
American  city  is  orchestral  music  bet- 
ter performed  and  In  such  large  quan- 
tity? Chicago  may  well  boast  of  'Theo- 
dore Thomas,  his  orchestra,  and  his 
programmes;  but  recent  events  have 
shown  that  this  organization  Is  not 
rfully  and  deeply  appreciated  by  the  citi- 
zens ot  Chicago  at  large;  that  there  is 
wild  talk  about  the  "stiffness,”  the  ''un- 
popularity” of  the  programmes;  that  the 
orchestra  Is  not  liberally  supported  by  a 
great  body  of  true  lovers  of  music.  'The 
sentiment,  the  taste  of  an  audience  has 
much  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 
orchestral  performance.  And  Boston  for 
nearly  60  years  has  had  audiences  ac- 
customed to  orchestral  music  which  has 
been  on  the  whole  of  a high  character. 
There  is  no  orchestra  In  New  York  to 
compare  with  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra, and  this  Is  frankly  and  gra- 
ciously admitted  by  audiences,  critics, 
and  fair-minded  musicians  of  Man- 
hattan. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  pre-eminence 
of  this  city  In  quality  and  abundance 
of  chamber  music.  The  Kneisel  quar- 
tet, the  Lon,gy  Club— these  are  without 
a rival  in  their  respective  fields.  And 
there  Is  respectable  chamber  music 
heard  frequently  outside  the  concerts  of 
these  two  clubs. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  any  cor- 
respondingly great  body  of  American 
singers  surpasses  the . Handel  • and 
Haydn.  Surely  no  bulky  body  Is  con- 
ducted with  greater  authority  and  musi- 
cal effect.  The  Cecilia  has  long  been 
famous  for  quality  of  choral  tone  and 
enterprise  In  producing  new  works- 
after  they  have  been  successful  else- 
where. Nor  should  this  statement  be 
taken  merely  as  a sneer.  Not  every 
'Work  that  Is  puffed  by  the  publishers  Is 
worthy  of  performance,  even  thou.gli  it 
be  ■written  by  an  English  doctor  ot 
music.  There  Is  such  a thing  as  wise 
delay.  A choral  work  is  not  necessarily 
Indispensable  because  it  is  fresh  from 
the  press.  Then  there  are  other  socie- 
ties, as  tl^fe  Chora!  Art.  which  is  devoted 
to  the  artistic  production  by  picked 
singers  of  the  best  ecclesiastical  music 
of  all  periods  and  schools;  tho  Apollo, 
■which  for  years  has  had  an  honorable 
»ame. 

It  must  bo  c.-iifessed  that  the  stand- 
ard of  church  muste  in  this  city  Is  low. 
Several  reasons  might  be  assigned  for 
the  deplorable  condition.  The  W'hims  or 
the  ignorance  of  clergymen  and  music 
committees,  the  small  appropriations, 
the  long  survival  of  the  quartet  choir 
unaided  by  a chorus,  the  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute boys'  votces  for  women's  voices— 
these  factors  enter  seriously  Into  the 
problem. 
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nut  nowhere  at  present  In  this  conn, 
try  In  a bolter  opprirtunltv  fttr  , 

youriK  rliiRtTM  to  MikI.v  tho  h ^rlnnlni:-  1 
of  an  oporatlf  earner,  Thcr.-  \i:  alromlv  ■ 
an  rxcollont  !*r!K»oI  that  «1vos  jitav"  por«  • 
foriTtanr»*ii.  There  Im  to  bo  .inotlior  lu-^t 
rail,  with  hranclu-.-j  In  rarlr 

and  Florence.  In  neither  Inslunee  Is  the 
school  merely  a money  making  scheme 
Directors  and  teachers  arc  thoroughly 
Ml  earnest;  they  are  not  advocates  ot 

the  hotliousc  -lystem;  llie.y  do  not  be. 
llevo  In  n.'itlcr>^  ::nd  iindup  hart---.  ( no 
tc’iclicr  who  lia.s  spent  veir.s  In  the  ciui 
skUratInn  and  for.nat Imi  of  lib.  pimps. 

Is  convinc  'd  that  a .slug.."'  who  l.i.e, 
to  follow  an  operatic  career  should 
Know  how  to  sing  before  be  goe..  to 
Marls  or  Florc'cei;  to  perfect  hl.u-.-lf  In 
action,  to  g.aiii  a more  liill,-r,.ile  ac- 
quiilnlaiicc  with  a forol,.;n  kiiiguii  ',  ..  i 
ma-iy  of  our  American  singer...  in  ii:,era 
have  rushed  upon  the  stacc  1„  fore  tlicv 
have  mastered  vncil  art.  It  would  be 
easy  to  na.me  sopranos  ail'd  contralius 
who,  after  a tew  je.irs  on  the  atage. 
where  they  have  receive, I thi-  appli.u  • 
of  tho  friendly  and  t)p'‘  unthinking,  are 
today  waniing  e.xumph  s of  Insinilcient 
preparation  and  ruinous  h'lste. 

There  are  also  in  Mosteii  school.!  of 
less  pretentions  in  wliieh  there  is  more 
or  less  operatic  Iralning. 
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The  visiting  virtuosos  are  heard  In 
Boston  to  best  advarta,ge  if  they  play 
with  orchestra  or  In  enumlier  mus,c. 
They  mn.v  be  heard  also  in  rCL’itah  To 
bear  the  gre-tt  pianists  and  viohulsts  is 
an  indhspensablc  iiart  of  a wcil-.troun.ied 
musical  education.  Fev.-  pupils  have  the 
money,  few  pupil.s  can  afford  ihe  time, 
to  go  to  all  concerts  and  recitals  during 
a season.  Musical  dis-'ipation  is  as  In- 
jurious as  any  other  form  of  di.ssipalioii. 
But  there  hs  here  .a  wide  opportunity 
for  selection,  and  the  pupil  may  study 
the  art  of  acknowledged  masters  of  his 
own  instrument. 


We  now  come  to  the  point  from  which 
we  started.  It  is  not  merely  the  number 
of  teachers,  operatic  performances,  so- 
cieties and  concerts  that  makes  a city 
a musical  centre.  There  Is  the  indefina- 
ble something  know'n  as  atmospliere. 
and  through  Its  atmosphere  Boston  may 
Justly  ho  called  the  musical  centre  of 
this  country. 

No  doubt  here,  as  in  other  eltics, 
there  Is  snobber.v  in  music;  there  Is  the 
affectation  of  appreciation  and  onjo.v- 
ment;  there  is  iiarmfiil  “social  patron- 
age'’ that  boosts  mediocrity  into  high 
places.  These  features  of  misica!  life 
are  found  wherever  uneasy  men  and 
women  cf  wealth  are  climuiihg  th  - social 
ladder,  wherever  singers  and  phi.vers  of 
limited  ability  and  unlimited  nerve  are 
willing  to  sink  sclf-rcspcct  and  stand  in 
fear  of  unprejudiced  Judgment.  Hut 
these  features  are  not  the  p'rominent 
and  controlling  ones.  One  generaiion 
after  another  generation  of  music  lovers 
h.as  gained  in  knowledge  and  taste  by 
listening,  by  reading,  by  conversation. 
Because  Wagner  has  been  accented. 
■Verdi  has  not  been  discarded.  Cesar 
Franck  has  not  driven  out  Joh.anncs 
Bralims.  and  Richard  .Strauss  has  not 
caused  the  pure  and  my.stical  Franck  to 
be  forgotten.  The  Boston  public,  en- 
larged by  the  many  students  that  come 
hither  from  all  parts  and  corners  of  ihe 
countr.v.  is  catholilc,  tolerant,  not  easily 
disconcerted  by  new  and  surprising 
thoughts  and  expre.ssions  of  tho'.ights; 
not  persuaded  beyond  reason  by  musical 
utterances  of  plausible  authority.  This 
public  is  critical  in  matters  of  perform- 
ance, and  it  has  a right  to  be:  it  has 
been  In  the  habit  of  hearing  the  best; 
but  this  public  Is  concerned  willi  works 
as  well  as  performers.  In  every  audi- 
ence there  are  some— and  they  are  often 
the  most  addicted  to  applause — who  set 
an  undue  value  on  personal  display,  or 
who  are  inclined  to  greet  eoldly  a com- 
tioser  of  sinernlar  individuality  who 
presents  himself  without  an  introduc- 
tion. No  wonder  that  at  first  Cc.sur 
Franck  and  Richard  Strauss.  Vincent 
d'Indy  and  radical  Risslans  were 
viewed  with  siisnicion.  But  there  was 
careful  examination  of  their  merits;  and  | 
no'W  by  the  public  at  large  they,  too,  are 
hailed  masters.  There  are  so'me  who 
still  accept  nothing  that  has  been  writ- 
ten since  Schumann  died,  just  as  there 
were  some  who  shook  their  heads  at 
Beethoven  as  .a  revolutien.ary.  an  an- 
arclilst.  wliile  Beethoven  wa.i  alive. 

Nor  is  discussion  of  works  and  per- 
formances confined  to  the  entr’actes 
of  concerts  and  corridors  of  mu.sic  halls. 
Thousands  of  persons  in  and  about  Bos- 
ton are  keenly  interested  in  composers, 
works,  performances.  They  read  the 
newspapers  for  news  and  comment; 
they  take  advantage  of  the  mo.st  gener- 
ous gift  of  Mr.  Brown,  preserved  In 
the  Public  Library  for  the  benefit  of 
students  cf  every  kind  and  degree;  they 
discuss  In  clubs.  In  parlors,  in  street 
cars.  The  musical  atmosphere  may  now 
and  then  he  somew.'iat  hazy;  It  may  oc- 
casionally be  thick,  but  It  is  an  nt:nos- 
phere;  and  nowhere  In  this  country  is 
the  like  to  l)e  found.  The  student  of 
music  In  Boston  docs  not  feel  ns  though 
he  were  one  of  a little  band  of  special- 
ists. that  Ills  calling  Is  a doubtful  one; 
he  re.alizes  that  he  is  one  of  man.v  who 
are  Interested  deeply  In  .an  art  held  in 
the  highest  respect  and  encouraged  lib- 
erally “by  all  eiasses.  even  when  they 
are  not  practically  evenric:ii-ed. 

THE  “POPS.” 

The  18th  .season  of  Ihi  "Pops''  Is  prov- 
ing a great  success,  and  manv  will 
regret  that  there  are  only  12  more  e m- 
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MARCiA  CRAFT. 

Miss  .M.irela  Crnft.  kimw  I 
opei’Kicer-  r'<  Mar,  •■I!.  ‘ r :f 

turni'il  to  thb  ,oiinlry,  efl, 
sn.  , essful  c'em  gcmi-nts  li.  It  '•  , 
Born  in  v'allforni  i.  di  itu  - 
Ing.  and  appeaml  In  ! '■,  In 
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P;-  1,1  n.a  und  Los  Aiigcl 
to  r*,.  i',n  I,'  IKii  In  .iiiidy  wlUi 
r'liarl,  H.  Adams,  and  fie 
known  here  and  throughout  ■ 

lano  ;s  a eoncert  'inil  oiato-l-  slr.t 
TIuih  she  ang  from  ISSin  to  r,  'r  In  "i  1 
Jah.”  "Th.'  .\l.  -eilah.  " "Th.  Cr,  !:■  . ' ’ 
'■The  Si  .o-uii.  " "H;,'mn  of  Mr  i;  • . ’ 

"Gallia, Phe  Golden  Leg,  nd,”  "Sv  o! 

and  the  Skylark"  and  othiT  ••rx..  [ 
among  them  a runcert  ver,  !o;  ,1  ' 

“Lucia. ” In  1900  she  ;ng  In  Flot,  w r 
"Stradclla"  at  I'ortia  ,„.  M-.  In  B - 
ton  she  m.'Ml,'  many  frk'iid  , ■ . ■ 

•singer  at  the  First  Church  of  ■ '. 

Scientist. 

In  November,  1900,  .Miss  Craft  wr  it  to 
Milan,  where  she  studied  qi;'.  lug  . . . 

A.  Gaugnl  BenvenutI,  and  dramatl.  ■ 
tion  witli  Francesco  Motltno.  She  miok* 
her  debut  as  Leonora  In  "II  Trovatnrr"  ; 
at  Morbegno  In  .May.  1902.  when  rhe  '.v  m [ 
praised  for  "the  freshness  and  b,  aollfiiS 
timbre  of  her  voice,  her  perfect  Int'  i,a-  I; 
tion  and  her  artistic  phra.slng.  ” Her  i ur  1 
appearances  at  Morbegno  were  fr  lkiw  d ' 
by  11  at  Comacchlo,  13  at  Oneglla  -md  ; 
10  last  spring  at  Como.  She  has  sung  ; 
the  parts  of  Violetta,  Marguerite  a"d  ' 
Leonora,  and  pres.s  and  public  ■?,".■ 
warm  In  praise.  At  Comacchlo  poems  [ 
and  tributes  in  prose  were  written  in 
her  honor.  One  of  these  poems  w,s 
printed  in  gold  text,  and  the  enthiisla  m 
of  the  poet,  not  content  with  Ball,  i.  . 
dared  translation  Into  English,  with  tl  J 
following  extraordinary  result;  ( 

"Sciit.  3.  1P03. 

For  .MiU',‘,'II.i  Craft  appreclati-I  rellaMe  irtkl 
■a'ho  iKior  uniinppy  t'loletta  with  socf  aisi 
gave  spk'iHliclIy.  Kni]  .\,  t III. 

Tliy  ,-lK',-k  B waxonl.T  thin 

,\s  If  ileatwaril  't  w-re  wirti*>n1ng  la. 

Thy  voire  Is  so  tcnil.T  ami  snst-i 
As  If  all  the  angels  thy  s.ial  'll  meet. 

■Thy  large  ey,-..  t,si  Mquldly  glister! 

Thy  nioiilh  is  too  red; 

Have  they  kls.-ied  h,*r 
The  Angels  fhni  hend  down  to  poll 
Oiir  hiida  of  the  lleailtlful? 

Miss  Craft,  who  is  now  In  this  coun- 
try. will  return  In  September  to  Europe.  . 
Slic  will  sing  In  Bolto's  ".M,  ;,hlsto- 
nbel"s.”  In  "La  Boheme”  and  In  ‘'Li  ' 
Travlata"  at  Aix-lcs-Bains.  and  vtJ 

Turin  during  the  carnival  In  "Le-h,  ■ 
grin."  

NOTES. 

Paderev.'skl  has  licen  sufferlr.,  fi  , 
severe  Inflammation  cf  the  musck  . ■ 
the  right  arm. 

A monument  to  Liszt  will  i„  di  ilr  I ’ 
in  till!  garden  of  trie  Royal  1 . ■ 
Stuttgart,  on  Oct.  22. 

Gustav  Brcchcr,  a furimii  adinin  r •“ 
Richard  Straus.s,  h ,s  ne  n ioo.,|n!  -,1 
conducter  at  the  H.unburi,  Op  ■ 
House. 

Among  new  works  comp,,- ed  by  F-  v 
Draeseke  cf  Drc.silen  are  a t ,no  i. 

"Dor  Thuncr  See.”  and  an  u ' - . 

■‘Chrlstus.”' 

Marcel  Rousseau,  "a  likely  y-aith 
21,”  son  of  Samuel  Rousioau.  tc:o  r • 
harmony  at  the  Marls  Cons,'i  v.,i  ■ , ; 
taken  the  Rossini  price  of  ' ■ o'" 

his  cantat.a  "Labor.” 

According  to  a London  mnioH'  c’  r 
the  cost  of  the  materials  for  a •:  ■ ,p 
violin.  Including  varni-l'  li  i • 

The  factory  cost  of  tin  compkt,'  In:  . 
ment  is  Just  about  $1. 

Joseph  Baernstcln  and  hl.'s  wio,  .s  , 
Anderson,  have  dgned  a . t" 

sing  for  one  year  In  op,-rn  at  Hi  i; 

Germany.  .Mr,  Bacrn.'leln  will  k,.  a; 
on  the  stag,  as  Itegne.is. 

The  20th  triennial  S.u  ny  rf,  M ■ t ■ 
Northeaslern  S o-ngi-rbnnd  ■ t 

nnltimore  today.  Four  thou  -i,,i  b 
ers  will  take  port  In  Hu  f,  '.ivol. 
there  will  be  a children''  choru:  r.f  ■ 
voices.  The  concludin.t  con,  rt  will  '■ 
on  the  16th. 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge  “ lyr  tb-,'  ' . 

seven  of  Murcell'.  anth,  rr..“  ■ dit  ’ 
Vincent  Novi  lln  there  ai  over  “ ‘ i 
i-rep.ancles.  mo:  tly  alti-rnl  note  i, 
there  are  some  Important  omission  U 
si.'ggests  that  th,  publishers  of  the  , 
correct  edition  should  publish  a a 
version. 

The  New  York  Sun  hastens  to  t'-ll  a 
pnlnltating  public  that  .Mb.  L,  i'"  . ‘ o 
Is  betrothed  to  .Mr.  S'Citll,  ! ■. 

three  Inche.s  taller  to  in  th,  rtl-'  , 
gulshed  baritone.  Thb  Is  . m t-  ■->, 
comparatively  slight  lmf„u<  : . 

thi'y  do  not  ting  their  love  , 
stage. 

Fi  ance.s  Savlllc  a.-  V;.'  t’ 
fd  the  Berlin  crltl  : li  t m 
pralseil  h,-r  le-iiuty.  the-  f,  : 
a pretty  dramatic  tal,  : "1 

Is  not  cf  the  first  ran'K. 


is  not  iilways  pure,  her  vocalization  is 
at  times  distracting,  and  her  colorature 
is  not  ‘first  rate.’  ” 

The  Musical  Courier  announces 
through  Mr.  Biumenberg,  its  editor,  that 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  ha.s 
engaged  for  one  concert  eacli  tlie  lol- 
lowing  conductors;  Richard  Str.auss, 
Welngartner,  Colonne,  Henry  Wood  and 
Gustav  Kogel.  Strau.ss  will  conduct  one 
or  more  works  at  each  of  the  five 
Wetzler  concerts  next  season  in  Nc,v 
York,  and  afterward  visit  other  Ameri- 
can cities. 

Giuseppe  Calllgnanl's  colossal  composi- 
tion for  chorus  and  orchestra,  entitled 
"Quare?"  (‘‘Why?'’),  was  produced  at 
La  Scala  in  May.  The  composer  at- 
tempts in  this  work  to  give  a musical 
interpretation  of  the  problem  of  huma;i 
destiny.  He  puts  in  music  the  theory  of 
Epicurus  after  that  of  Zeno;  he  puts  In 

opposition  the  Christian  doctrine  and  the 
theories  of  ancient  philosophers;  he 
mo.ks  by  combinations  of  sounds  the 
bumptiousness  of  sceptics.  The  per- 
formance lasted  55  minutes,  and  bored 
the  audience  horribly.  "Never."  says 
an  Italian  critic,  “was  there  such 
wretched,  mushy,  astonishingly  vulgar 
music." 

■■nrr  Cerr^gldor,"  by  Hugo  Wolf,  who 
died  lately  In  a madhouse,  was  to  have 
oeeii  pc.  . armed  at  Munich,  but  there  is 
dissension  among  his  heirs,  and  no  one 
of  them  will  grant  the  right  of  perform- 
ance. The  opera  was  produced  at  Mann- 
heim June  7,  1898.  Wolf  wrote  a friend 
a fcv."  days  '>efore  this  performance; 
"My  publisher  has  at  last  sent  me  his 
statement.  The  result  is  magnificent.  I 
have  earned  in  the  course  of  tlie  five 
years  the  whole  of  SG  marks  ($21.50).” 

Mr.  Albrecht  Pagenstecher  of  New 
York  has  sent  a silver  vase  as  a prize 
to  the  Men’s  Singing  Societies  of  Ger- 
many, to  be  competed  for  at  Frankfoi  t- 
on-lhe-Main  this  month.  The  body  of 
the  vase  is  ca-rled  by  dolphins.  There 
arc  Indian  ornaments  and  trappings  on 
the  body,  palms  and  leaves  at  the  base 
of  the  handies.  The  heads  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Emperor  are  in  bas-relief, 
am;  there  are  joined  eagles  and  appro- 
pr:  it.,  mottoes. 

Messr.s.  Bell  of  London  have  in  prepa- 
r.a:;jn  a new  series  of  books  which  will 
de:.l  with  composers.  The  following  vol- 
ume-'  have  been  already  arranged;  ’^Han- 
del,” (by  Dr.  Cummings;  "Mozart,”  by 
Prof.  Ebenezer  Prout;  ’’Beethoven,’’  by 
. Mr.  J.  S.  Shedlock;  " Jlendclssohn."  by 
I Mr,  Vernon  Blackburn;  and  “Sullivan," 

' by  Mr.  Saxe-Wyndham.  The  volumes  | 
. will  be  illustrated  with  portraits,  fac- 
similes of  MSS.,  etc.,  and  will  deal  In  a 
pop, liar  manner  with  the  lives  and  works 
. of  the  masters.  Lists  of  the  chief  works 
I anil  of  the  best  editions  will  be  added, 

I and  the  volume.s  will  be  published  at  Is. 

! m t. 

; Alfred  Reisanauer,  the  pianist,  who 
will  play  in  the  United  States  next  sea- 
S'.ir.  has  long  been  celebrated  In  Europe. 
P»  was  born  at  Koenlgsberg  Nov.  1. 

He  ijyidled  with  Louis  Koehler, 
t!.'  maker  of  the  well  known  exercises,  ! 
;r;  • ;hc-n  with  Liszt.  He  was  a genuine 
pi  ;.i;  of  Liszt,  not  one  of  the  many  vlsl- 
.0  Weimar,  who  were  permitted  to 
!.  ’ .ly  and  hear  Liszt's  jokes  and  sec 
Km  khi  his  fairer  pupils  on  the  brow 
with  a pastoral  benediction.  Relsa- 
m-ior  played  successfully  in  public  as 
!■  , f ago  as  1881,  but  ho  dreamed  for  a 
lime  of  being  a lawyer,  and  he  read  law 
at  I.'  ;p.  Ic.  In  1886  he  went  back  to  the 
concert  stage,  and  since  then  he  has 
' r-n  Vighlv  esteemed  a«  a virtuoso. 
He  Is  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
, I .11.-1  Tvatory.  As  a composer 
I . ; known  chiefly  by  some  songs.  He 

I !•  lar'i  •,  fat  man. 

; ".jcr  Zauberknabe,”  a new  ballet, music 
1.  Rli  'oard  Goldherger,  produced  at  the 
val  Opera.  Berlin,  is  said  to  be  a 
pi'itv  little  work.  The  "magic  boy”  is 
tVie  s'.rl’ig.  v'ho,  overpowe,-c  : by  enemies 
aji-;  ■ iiirown  into  a .-:leep,  awakens 
i;  -nii  'h  the  oower  of  love.  Dances  of 
Im  .s  ,ind  butterflies  pi.  .ised  the  audi- 
e . ..  but  "liii  Imiierlai  ballet  dancers 
be.i  i.g -almost  without  exception— to  a 
1 nern  tlon."  Old  old  books. 

■ 1,  l.s  l u;  the  line  -hould  be  draw  n 
oaliei  glrl.s.  MIs.s  Dell  Era  Is  still 


the  bright  particular  star,  and  there  was 
the  suggestion  of  the  apathy  of  middle- 
age  in  her  performance  when  we  saw 
her  in  Berlin  In  the  early  eighties. 

The  singer  in  vaudeville  or  farce  com- 
edy is  often  advised  by  a mad  wag  of  a 
colleague  to  file  or  .sajidpaper  his  voice, 
and  as  a rule  the  gag  is  rewarded  with 
laughter.  Yet  a "filed  voice"  was  t;en- 
turic;^  ago  a phrase  used  in  good  faith 
and  in  praise.  Thus  in  a story  by  Han- 
deilo  Englished  by  Geoffrey  Fenton  (lo67) 
we  road  of  one  of  Pandora’s  lovers,  who 
’’forgot  not  to  pass  divers  times  afore 
her  lodging,  with  a lute  or  other  music 
of  soft  melody;  whereunto.  also,  he  ac- 
corded his  filed  voice  with  notes  of 
pleasant  tune,  and  that  with  such  a 
grace  of  great  delight  tliat  the  sw'cct 
noise  of  his  harmony  seemed  a thousand 
times  of  more  enticing  melody  than  the 
heavenly  jugglery  of  the  nightingale. 

Here  is  a fair  estimate  cf  Frederick 
Lamond’s  abilities  by  a London  critic. 
"He  has  no  eccentricities  that  astonish; 
he  i.s  terribly  in  earnest,  with  that  kind 
of  earnestness  which  repei.s,  and  he  has 
no  sympathy  with  false  romance  of  feel- 
ing. Of  course,  the  public  is  half  right, 
as  It  generally  is.  Lamond  does  not 
bring  out  the  full  poetry  of  Beethoven’s 
music;  he  has  an  idea,  I think,  that  the 
compesitions  of  such  a great  genius 
must  be  able  to  speak  for  themselves, 
and  has  too  much  respect  for  Beethoven 
to  do  anything  but  play  the  notes  as 
written  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  This, 
results  In  a dryness  of  interpretation! 
which,  I am  su«e,  is  not  a mental  char- 
acteristic of  the  pianist.  Indeed,  some- 
times he  does  ceme  through  the  music, 
and  the  personal  touch,  which  must  be 
in  all  great  Interpretative  art,  gives  a 
new  and  unexpected  beauty  to  his  play- 
ing.’* 

\ Polish  violinist.  Zacharewitsch. 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London 
May  20  Mr.  Baughan  says  of  him;  "So 
many  violinists  now  before  the  public 
have  a technic  so  smooth  and  certain, 
and  are  so  little  troubled  by  tempera- 
ment that  their  playing  is  oleographic 
in  its  neatnes.s.  The  new'  violinist  has 
still  something  to  learn  in  the  technic 
of  his  art;  that  Is  to  say,  he  has  not  yet 
made  his  fingers  tbe  unquestioning  slave 
of  his  brain.  His  enormous  energy-  of  at- 
tack causes  an  unpleasant  harshness  or 
acidity  of  tone,  and  I think  he  is  in- 
clined to  disregard  the  material  limita- 
tions of  his  Instrument  in  the  direction 
of  strength.  But  when  not  forcing  the 
tone  the  quality  Is  warm  and  the  vol- 
ume immense.  In  cantabile  w'ork  he 
shines  at  present,  to  most  advantage. 
He  certainly  has  many  of  the  qualities 
of  a big  violinist,  and  the  defects  of  his 
playing  could  be  remedied.” 

NEW  MUSICAl^PUBLICATIONS. 

From  Oliver  Dltson  Comimn.v.  For  plnno— 
“Hneoro  Valse."  Wilson  G.  .Smith;  "Valsette  In 
C."  II.  Klcmnnn;  "At  the  Festival,”  Freder- 
ick A.  Willlam.s.  For  guitar— ’’Old  Black 
Joc,”  G.  W.  Bemis.  For  vloloincllo  and  piano 
— "Avc  Marla,"  Bacli-Gotinod;  "Avc  Maria,” 
Franz  Schnhert.  Vocal— "Cradle  Song,"  Carl 
Solieskl;  "The  Little  Brown  Xest."  Isabel 
Fnderhlll-  "The  Sweetest  Flower.”  Arthur 
Lleber;  ’’Bring  Her  Again,"  and  "A  Paper 
Fairy,"  N.  Clifford  Page;  "Over  the  Nuts  and 
Wine,"  L.  F.  Gottsohalk;  "A  Shepherd’s 
Song,”  H.  W.  Ixiomls;  "Remember,  or  For- 
get." Clarence  Lucas;  "I  Love  the  Lord,"  W. 
Bepwald. 

^ td^  /s  / f ^ ^ 

ENTERTAINING  SATIRE 
FOR  SUMMER  READING 


^People  of  the  WhlrlpooP 
a Pleasing  Story. 


Forth  In  Interesting  Style— Com- 
plete Poetical  Writings  of  Alex- 
ander Pope  Arranged  by  Henry 
W.  Boynton. 

The  Macmillan  Company  of  New  York 
and  London  has  published  ’’People  of 


could  not  determine  what  gave  th# 
nightgown  a decided  pink  tint,  and 
Mrs.  Barton  said  it  must  be  pink  lining, 
for  Mollie’s  flesh  was  yellow. 

What  a delightful  time  Barbara  and 
her  husband  had  in  New  York,  when 
thev  visited  Miss  Lavinla  Dorman!  They 
showed  the  city  to  the  sweet  old  maid— 
she  is  married  later— who  had  lived  in  it 


the  Whi.lpool.”  by  the  author  of  "The  since  her  birth.  They  took  her  to  see 


Garden  of  a Commuter’s  Wife.”  Mr. 
Cortright  explains  the  title  in  a speech 
to  Barbara;  “The  name  for  the  island 
since  called  New  Amsterdam  and  York 
was  Mon-ah-tan-uk,  a phrase  descrip- 
tive of  the  rushing  waters  of  Hell  Gate 
that  separate  them  from  their  Long 
Island  neighbors,  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves being  called  by  these  neighbors 
Mon-ah-tans,  Anglice  Manhattans,  lit- 
erall5',  ’People  of  the  Whirlpool,’  a title 
which,  even  though  the  termagant  hu- 
mor of  the  waters  be  abated,  it  beseems 
me  as  aptly  fits  them  at  this  day.’ 
dome  of  these  whirling  men  and  women 


Jim  Biudso”  at  the  theatre,  and  treated 
her  afterward  to  a fry  in  a box;  they 
gave  her  a luncheon  down  town,  in  a 
restaurant  where  ’’damsels  in  tidy  shirt 
waists,  with  carefully  undulated  hair 
and  pointed,  polished  finger  nails,  were 
lunching  sometimes,  seemingly  with 
their  employers;  they  went  into  Trinity 
to  hear  a choir  rehearsal;  they  lounge, 
in  Battery  Park;  they  had  a memMi...bl' 
dinner  at  the  ’’Art  and  Nature  Club.’ 
w'here  they  saw  all  manner  of  fearsom- 
wild-fowi;  a short  man  with  white  haiv 
and  aquiline  nose,  the  first  American 
critic  of  pure  literature- a petite  woman 
with  prettv  color,  who  is  the  best  known 
writer  of  New  England  romance— a shy- 


form  rsum^ercolon^yTear^rcSuntry  looking  New  E^land  sc^pto^  of 
viU_age,  and  their  manners  are  observed  ble  eSts  a con- 


and  analyzed  by  Barbara,  her  husband 
doctor  and  her  twins;  for  every  garden 
now  dear  to  novelists  must  be  provided 
with  twins,  although  all  healthy  savage 
and  natural  races  have  held  twins  to 
be  a mark  of  the  gods’  displeasure  and 
have  promptly  put  one  out  of  the  way.  ■ 
The  simple  story  is  told  by  diary  and 
letters,  for  it  is  only  in  real  life  that 
workers  with  gardens  and  twins  have 
no  time  to  write  voluminous  letters  or 
to  keep  a journal.  The  sweet  daughter 
of  a divorced  couple,  in  a violently  fash- 
ionable set,  does  not  marry  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery Bell,  a member  of  all  the  best 
clubs,  who  is  known  socially  as  the  "in- 
dispensable”; she  prefers  Mr.  Horace 
Bradford,  a sturdy  school  teacher, 
who  buys  a hundred  dollar  dress  for 
his  mother,  and  at  the  modest  wedding 
Mrs.  Jenks-Smith,  fresh  from  Carlsbad, 
gives  the  bride  a diamond  collar,  which 
she  had  smuggled  through  the  custom 
I house.”  Almost  too  gorgeous  for  a pro- 
1 fessor's  wife?  Not  a bit.  Nobody  knows 
nowadays,  at  the  launching,  how  any- 
body’s going  to  turn  out— whether 
they’ll  sink  or  float— and  diamonds  are 
an  all  right  cargo  anyway.  If  she  moves 
up,  she  can  wear  ’em,  and  if  she  slumps, 
she  can  sell  ’em,  and  if  she  just  drifts 
along  on  the  level,  she  can  look  at  'em 
once  in  a time.  No,  my  dear,  diamonds 
are  a consolation  that  no  woman  can 
afford  to  miss.”  As  for  Mr.  Monty 
Bell— a very  wicked  colorless  blonde 
with  clean  shaven  face,  eyes  of  a 
"slantwise  expression."  immaculate  in 
dress— his  fate  is  truly  terrible;  he  mar- 
ries Sylvia's  hard-hearted  but  giddy 
mother. 

Gardens  have  from  time  immemorial 


tall  loose-jointed  man.  who  edits  a con- 
servative magazine — a young  woman 
who  "has  stepped  suddenly  into  a niche 
of  fiction”— an  artist  who  has  done  much 
to  redeem  American  architecture  and 
decoration  from  "the  mongrel  period  of 
the  middle  century";  and  there  was  an- 
other night  of  dissipation  when  Miss 
Lavinla  watched  a fire  from  the  top  of 
an  ash  barrel.  And  yet  Miss  Lavinla 
could  not  excuse  cake-walking  oft  the 
stage  among  the  civilized.  “It  appeals 
to  me  as  the  expression  of  physical  ex- 
uberance of  a lower  race,  and  for_ people 
of  our  grade  of  intelligence  to  imitate  it 
is  certainly  lowering.  The  more  success- 
fullv  it  is  carried  out  the  worse  it  is! 

When  the  reader  is  tired  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  twins  and  is  not  moved  by 
their  crawl  through  sewer  pipes;  when 
he  is  no  longer  shocked  by  the  follies  of 
the  uneasily  rich  w-ho  alw'ays  move  as 
to  a polka  played  by  a brass  band,  he 
will  find  pleasure  in  some  homely  senti- 
ment, some  observation  that  totters  on 
the  verge  of  flippancy,  or  some  descrip- 
tion as  that  of  the  wooing  of  Fannie 
Penney  ty  L.  Middleton,  a representa- 
tive of  a canned  goods  house. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  (Bos- 
ton and  New  York)  have  added  to  the 
volumes  of  their  "Cambridge  Edition" 
the  complete  poetical  works  of  Alexan- 
der Pope.  The  editor  is  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Boynton  of  Andover,  who  has  arranged 
the  poems  in  an  apiaroximately  chrono- 
logical order,  Include  the  translation  of 
I the  ’’Iliad”  and  the  12  books  of  the  . 
"Odyssey"  which  Pope  Englished,  con- 
tributed a biographical  sketch,  a short 


inspired  poets,  philosophers,  essayists,  bibliographical  note,  and  a glossary  or  \ 
— ^ — r-  ^ TA  Q m nf  Pi>nA’«  rf' nti  t f*m  oor  1*1  mm- 


Is 


Follies  of  tlie  Ilnensily  Itieli  .Set 


and  coiners  of  epigrams,  and  Barbara's 
sentiment  and  humor,  thus  and  other- 
wise awakened,  are  often  refreshing. 
Sometimes  the  note  is  forced,  there  is 
the  too  evident  attempt  to  live  up  to  a 
reputation,  and  there  is  now  and  then  a 
suspicion  of  lurking  and  envious  snob- 
bery in  the  attacks  on  male  and  female 
snobs;  but  there  are  many  pages  of 
amusing  characterization  and  descrip- 
tion, so  that  the  book  may  be  warmly 
recommended  as  entertaining.  The  sat- 
ire and  the  formulated  indignation  will 
not  aid  in  bringing  about  any  social  re- 
form. for  the  offenders  are  impervious 
to  satire  ae  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Juvenal,  Lucian.  Swiff.  Fielding. 
Thackeray— or  w'as  New  York  society 
disturbed  at  all  by  George  William  Cur- 
tis’ "Potiphar  Papers”?  Let  us  shud-  , 
der  at  the  thoughts  of  children's  par-  | 
ties  where  the  host  brought  from  New 
York  half  a dozen  bags  of  new  silver 
for  roulette  and  provided  claret  cup  and 
champagne  club  for  12-year-olds.  Bet- 
ter. far  better,  the  good  old  days  of 
Copenhagen,  postofflee  and  button,  but- 
ton, who’s  got  the  button?  Better  the 
diversions  of  the  vill.agers  in  this  story 
— as  when  Miss  Mollie  Penney  recited 
the  sleep  walking  scene  from  "Mac- 
beth." clad  in  a lace-trimmed  empire 
nightgown,  red  slippers  with  high  hee’s, 
whitened  face,  wild  hair,  although  ilio 
watch-out  committee  of  the  S.  u.  ] 


names  of  Pope’s  contemporaries  men 
tloned  in  the  poems,  which  would  be 
far  more  valuable  if  there  were  refer- 
ence to  the  pages  in  which  these  names 
occur.  "Most  of  Pope’s  own  notes  to 
the  poems  have  been  retained,  except  in 
the  case  of  certain  notes  on  'The  Dun- 
ciad.’  ’’  There  is  an  index  of  first  lines  as 
well  as  of  titles.  There  is  no  attempt  .it 
expurgation,  and  the  "Imitations  of  Eng- 
lish Poets"  are  all  published.  This  vol- 
ume is  well  printed,  and  there  are  pict- 
ures of  Pope  and  his  villa  at  Twicken- 
ham. 

De  Qulncey,  over  50  years  ago,  com- 
plained that  books  were  becoming  too 
much  the  oppression  of  the  intellect,  , 
and  that  the  principle  ot  select, on  ! 
should  be  applied  even  to  the  text  of  ' 
great  authors.  "It  Is  no  longer  ad-  1 
visable  to  reprint  the  whole  of  eltlier  ! 
Dryden  or  Pope.  Not  that  wc  would  ] 
wish  to  sec  their  works  mutii.ited.  Let 
such  as  are  selected  be  printed  in  the 
fullest  integrity  of  the  text.  But  tome 
have  lost  their  interest:  others,  liy  the 
elevation  of  public  moral.=  .«lnoo  the 
days  of  those  great  wits,  are  ;V:t  to  be 
now  utterly  unfit  for  gener.al  reading."  i 
'There  are  some  today  wh.'  ask.  why. 
Pope  should  be  reprinted  at  .ill?  For 
to  those  who  think  of  Shell,  y,  Poe,  ’ 
Burns.  Ke.ats,  Coleridge.  Verlaine  wbeni 
poetry  is  mentioned.  I’ope  is  i;.  : a poet. 


flta 


WHOf  "and 

''PlBx'S^^BraSto  lalsr,  who  soucht  cx- 
prrsMldiB  the  momilony  of  the  heroic 
■ ouplefclMQrtlmnr  Collins  said  that 
Horace  VtOttt  to  be  quoted  In  the  Houa.- 
of  ConaBDaik  It  might  bo  said  that 
Pope  trrote  for  a Dictionary  of  Quota- 
tions. Tet  we  find  Do  Qulncey  clasalnjt 
Pope  amons  the  great  "for  Impns.sloned 
thinking,  tppwerful  description,  p.athctlc 
reflection,  brllll.ant  de.serlptlon."  Wo 
prefer  to  reg.ird  this  morall.st,  satirist, 
and  portrait  painter  as,  first  of  all,  .an 
entertaining  dcscriber  of  nrtlllclal  life 
and  manners;  as  such  he  should  bo  more 
famlllarthanhe  Is  today:  and  now  there 
Is  no  excuse  of  Incompleteness  or  In- 
convenience of  edition. 

It  Is  easy  to  pick  flaws  In  Pope’s 
philosophy,  to  show  the  spoclousness  or 
falsity  of  some  of  his  wise  saws,  to  ex- 
pose the  labor  of  his  easy  writing;  yet. 
after  all  has  been  said,  he  remains  the 
poet  of  shrewd  common  sense,  the  mas- 
ter of  rhyme  and  polished  wit.  It  It  be 
true  that  he  occasionally  wrote  as 
Jonas  In  the  Rollo  books  would  have 
written  In  a state  of  poetic  frenzy,  that 
he  reminds  one  at  times  of  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanac,  It  Is  also  true  that  In  his 
own  peculiar  field  he  still  remains  with- 
out a rival.  The  failure  of  all  his  Imi- 
tators has  been  laborious  and  boresome. 
His  portraits  of  contemporaries  are  as 
vivid  and  characteristic  as  those  by  Ve- 
lasquez, Titian.  Raeburn  or  Sargent. 
His  sitters  were  fixed  forever  even  while 
they  squirmed.  He  had  fancy  as  well 
;(  as  wit— witness  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock’’; 

he  was  plausibly  passionate,  as  In  his 
"Elolsa";  his  honesty,  his  courage  wer® 
indisputahlr  oven  when  he  was  most 
malicious;  and  at  times,  with  his  singing 
robes  drawn  about  him,  he  rose  to  a 
lofty  height,  as  in  the  conclusion  of 
"The  Ducolad."  which  Is  surely  a noble 
burst,  although  the  lines,  perhaps,  do 
not  edesj'rve  the  astonishing  praise  of 
Thackeray. 

.Mr.  Boynton’s  bicgraphlcal  sketch  is 
temperate.  After  careful  study  of  the 
poet  and  the  man  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Pope  was  not  a greater 
poet,  "but  that  he  was  a better  man 
than  he  Is  commonly  painted;  an  un- 
amiable  man.  yet  not  for  that  reason 
altogether  unworthy  of  regard;  a man 
with  little  meannesses  carried  upon  his 
sleeve  for  all  the  world  to  mock  at, 
and  with  the  large  magnanimity  which 
could  face  the  world  alone,  without 
S advantages  of  birth  or  wealth  or  educa- 

Itlon  or  even  health,  and  win  a great 
victory.  • • • Whatever  slander  he  may 
have  retailed  about  the  campfire,  what- 
ever foolish  vanity  he  may  have  had 
In  his  uniform.  Pope  fought  the  good 
fl  fight."  He  fought  this  fight  so  bravelv 
')  and  so  valiantly  that  some  have  not 
'(  erred  in  calling  him  a hero;  and  ther® 

> are  some  who,  after  a study  of  the 
man,  would  zealously  defend  him  from 
j|  the  ebsre-e  of  unamiabllity. 

WAS  AN  ENGLISHMAN 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  GLASS. 
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t -h  II  thins  .’<  ■ ^ 

1 1-  I 111'"'.  II  • y If 
ti.'.  . I hi  111 
whi'.  rti''  iv 

i>l!lt-i-i'l,.;"l  II.  il  ft  'V.  , h,,  , 

ho  (111  think  f ■ Silrliimll  • 
fli  (•■imp  inlon  , for  hlr  wife,  |i;  . 

id  i.ot  ilk.  Ii>  have  her  mix  wlih  i 
Sind’s  f lend.'.  the  socii'l; 
riigsi'd  r(-d,  ]lliiu.l  with  11..  h,.-.-  i 
cul,  men  ivhn  worship  f!.  .irg. 


within  itieir  own  ciu.-k  <iihi  I ' 

there  la  no  upporiiiinly  tn  Uielr  oitee  for  i. 
luiv  of  the  more  Intore-dlng  tiiudU  a In  ii 
heredity.  They  exhibit  almost  I he  un-  w 
broken  uniformity  of  the  lower  aiitin.'la.  r. 

It  Is  In  th.'  middle  class' tint  \ve  find 
the  poetry  of  genealogy;  It  Is  the  lubur 
ban  grocer  standing  at  Ills  shop  door 
whom  some  wild  (iii-ih  of  eisiprn  or 
Collie  blood  may  drive  suddenly  to  a 

whole  holiday  or  . I crime."  eal,  men  ivbn  worsnip  ib  .irg.  . ,.i 

genou  ha:;  helween  an  oalh  and  an  < 1 ■ 

Browning.  In  spite  of  all  his  intellect-  iloii  of  -allv.i."  Me  enjoyed  being  , V,, 
uni  tolerance.  In  spite  of  all  his  learn-  band;  herellshed  his  re;iponnlbllli|,  ^ tr,~. 
Ing,  W.is  alwoys  an  Engllahman  if  iho  ,'ird  his  wife;  iini  he  ohJ,..iwa  to  .'t 
middle  class.  He  hated  evi  rylhlng  lh.\t  loin-  r.-ither  th m to  -n  nnliilon  Kii- 
was  lawless  In  actual  life.  Ho  could  heth  died  (IMl.  alono  in  llu  room  wMb 
not  endure  CJeorge  Sand  and  her  circle  her  hu'ibanil.  "He  closing  the  door  "f 
or  wor.shlppers;  he  hated  Spiritualists  that  room  behind  him,  closed  a door  lii 
for  their  equivocal  pisltlon.  for  their  himself,  and  none  ever  saw  Browning 
easy  acquaintanceship  with  appalling  upon  earth  again,  but  only  a splendid 
mysteries.  ' surface." 

ills  grandfather  was  a man  of  native  Browning  returned  to  London  and 
force  and  considerable  originality.  Bob-  looked  after  th®  education  of  hla  sou, 
ert  Browning,  Sr.,  threw  up  a good  com- 


be afr  ■ 

I Mbeii'  i - 


Pnrtfan  Blood  In  His  Veins— Lived 
In  Atmosphere  ot  Shelley  and 
Keats— Browning;  Societies  Have 
■Wrong  Conception  of  Poet— Wife 
Not  a Congenial  Invalid. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  was  chosen  to 
write  the  volume  on  Robert  Browning 
for  the  "English  Men  of  Letters”  series 
(the  Macmillan  Company,  London  and 
Xew  York).  The  choice  excited  some 
surprise.  The  volume  itself  has  been 
loudly  praised  and  bitterly  zussailed.  We 
understand  how  praise  In  this  instance 
may'  easily  be  extravagant,  for  Mr. 
Chesterton’s  biographical  sketch  Is  ad- 
mirable. and  his  critical  estimate  of 
Browning’s  poetry,  for  acumen,  sanity, 
force  and  persuasiveness  of  expression, 
must  be  ranked  among  the  later  glories 
oi_  English  literature. 

b®  critic’s  love  of  paradox— a love 
nvalled  only  by  that  displayed  in  “The 
Pirates  of  Penzance”— is  no  doubt  a 
stumbling  block  to  many,  who  look 
upon  the  most  ingenious  paradox  as 
disconcerting  If  not  immoral.  But  Mr. 
Chesi'^rtpn  is  paradoxical  in  form, 
ra-htH-  than  in  essence.  He  builds  upon 
a para(.ox,  and  the  foundation  (turns 
Into  granitic  simplicity. 

bs  a human  being,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  \.,hesterton,  was  an  ordinary 
He  combined 
brain  with  an  exceedingly 
,‘e"y>erament.  His  family  be- 
the  solid  Md  educated  middle 
class.  Was  he  of  Jewish  blood?  Was 
there  a strain  of  the  negro  in  him?  Did 
fr  ^ footman  in  the  ser- 

country  magnate?  Mr.  Ches- 
questions  with  a 
K smile  of  gentle  irony,  and  is  pungeutly 
epigrammatic  In  the  consideration  of  the 
prodigious  Investigations  of  Dr.  Puml- 

of  rauch  the  kind 

o£  jntorination  which  would  satisfy 

of  information  which  would  satisfy  us 
flao'y.nT''®  advertising  fora  very  con- 
H tutor."  ‘ 8®=retary,  or  a very  private 

V'snara  of’hfo!-'^°1  ^^e  sin  and 

t see  Ii™mo£  they  tend  to 

'*  everything;  charac- 

■ hie  drops 

If  characteristic  oarefulneL 

®^a  |3  less  of  the  romance  of 

pedlgi^  any  other  people.  "For 

since  it  Is  prhiciple  to  marry  only 


merclal  position  in  the  West  Indies  be- 
cause he  was  forced  to  recognize  slav- 
ery. "Whereupon  his  unique  parent.  In 
a transport  of  rage,  not  only  disinher- 
ited him  and  flung  him  out  of  doors,  but 
by  a superb  stroke  of  humor,  which 
stands  alone  In  the  records  of  parental 
ingenuity,  sent  him  in  a bill  for  the  co.st 
of  his  education.”  The  poet’s  father 
was  a serious  middle  class  man,  a hu- 
manitarian Puritan  of  the  18th  century, 
who  preferred  Pope  to  Byron,  and  paint- 
ed In  water  colors.  The  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  a German  father  and 
Scotch  mother.  She  gave  her  son  a 
strong  religious  habit  and  a belief  In 
manners.  After  her  death  Browning 
could  not  bear  to  look  at  places  where 
she  had  walked. 


The  poet’s  father  stuffed  him  with 
curious  and  fantastical  knowledge,  but 
Browning  never  knew  that  such  knowl- 
edge was  exceptional.  As  a boy  he  en- 
tered In  a diary:  “Married  two  wives 

this  morning.”  As  a young  man  ho  at- 
tended classes  at  University  College. 
At  that  time  a subtle  and  profound 
change  was  beginning  In  the  intellectual 


atmosphere  of  even  middle  class  homes.  , ^ 

ftrcfl t men  of  the  Victorian  era  were  S'  man  of  the  universe  to  be  a man  or 


G.  K.  Chesterton*s  Estimate 
ot  Robert  Browning. 


mean  streets.  "On  all  sides  there  was 
the  first  beginning  of  the  aesthetic  stir 
in  the  middle  classes  which  expressed 
Itself  in  the  combination  of  so  many 
poetic  lives  with  so  many  prosaic  liveli- 
hoods. It  was  the  age  of  inspired  office- 
boys.’ 

Browning  grew  up,  then,  "with  the 
growing  fame  of  Shelley  and  Keats,  In 
that  atmosphere  of  literary  youth,  fierce 
and  beautiful,  among  new  poets  who 
believed  In  a new  world.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  this,  because  the  real 
Browning  was  a quite  different  person 
from  the  grim  moralist  and  metaphysi- 
cian who  is  seen  through  the  spectacles 
of  Browning  societies  and  university 
extension  lecturers.  Browning  was,  first 
and  foremost,  a poet,  a man  made  to 
enjoy  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  a 
priest  of  the  higher  passions.”  His  first 
poems  in  “Incondita”  were  Byronic. 
"rhe  poet  was  romantic  in  appearance; 
he  followed  gipsy  caravans;  he  was  seen 
with  long  and  streaming  black  hair  on  a 
windswept  common,  spouting  verse. 
Two  nightingales  in  a Camberwell  gar- 
den were  the  souls  of  Shelley  and  Keats, 
who  sung  to  him.  Later  he  was  slim 
and  dark  and  handsome,  a good  deal  of 
a dandy,  given  to  lemon-colored  kid 
gloves  and  the  apparatus  of  fashion; 
yet  an  unconscious  person,  young  and 
natural,  who  when  he  called  formally 
and  found  the  person  out,  asked  if  he 
might  play  the  piano. 

His  honesty  was  so  elemental, 
his  character  so  deep-rooted  in  real- 
ities that  a certain  uncontrollable 
brutality  of  sipeech  and  gesture  char- 
acterized him  to  the  end  of  his 
ddya  He  was  not  afraid  to  admire 
other  people  even  when  they  were  great- 
ly distineuished  or  of  malorodous  repu- 
tation. He  liked  even  men  who  sneered 
at  some  of  his  idol?.  His  mind  was 
magnanimous;  he  could  rejoice  in  the 
triumphs  of  strangers. 

The  storv  of  Robert  Browning  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  is  told  at  length  by 
Mr.  Chesterton,  and  the  reader  is  as 
though  he  heard  the  curious  tale  for  the 
first  time.  The  description  of  Barrett, 
the  father,  is  a masterpiece.  "He  had, 
what  is  perhaps  the  sublest  and  worst 
spirit  of  egotism,  not  that  spirit  merely 
which  thinks  that  nothing  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  Its  ill-temper,  but  that 


for  whom  In  had  "thi  chui'klltig  prlil'' 
of  the  city  gentloiimii."  Hi-  w:  nnw 

f.amous,  and  he  ontered  with  enormi' is 
pleasure  Into  social  life.  Ho  n is  frc" 
from  the  cant  of  dli  atli-faetloii.  "I!' 
had  Iho  one  great  requlr'iinen  ni 
poet— he  was  not  dlllleult  to  pic  ; .e. 
The  life  of  society  wa.-*  .suporlli  lal,  but 
It  Is  only  very  superllcl.il  iieoplc  who 
object  to  the  superllclal.  * • The 
young  man  In  evening  dress,  pulling  on 
nis  gloves.  Is  quite  elemental  -a  tl.miri 
as  any  anchorile,  quite  as  incoinprehen-  i 
slble.  and.  Indeed,  (iiilte  ns  niarming."  ^ 
The  poet  In  his  later  middle  age  wa;;  a : 
middle-sized,  well  set  up,  ere'  I man, 
with  somewhat  emphatic  gesture;  and 
a singularly  strident  voice.  He  had  an 
air  ot  tempered  animal  virility,  with  a 
touch  ot  the  pallor  of  the  brain-worker. 
His  manner  was  ot  one  trying  to  avoid 
the  air  of  Intellectual  cminonce.  Lock- 
hart said  of  him;  "I  like  Browning;  he 
isn’t  at  all  like  a damned  literary  man." 
Yet  Browning  was  talkative  and  noisy. 
"He  wished  to  be  a man  of  the  world, 
and  he  never  in  the  full  sen.se  was  one. 
He  remained  a little  too  much  of  a boy. 
a little  too  much  even  ot  a I’urltan.  and 
a little  too  much  of  what  may  be  called 
a man  of  the  universe  to  be  a man  of 
■ ■ prcji 

was  at  times  fiercely  irrational.  He 
hated  the  cant  of  aestheticism  and  bo- 
hemianism,  all  prate  about  the  irrespon- 
sibilities of  the  artist.  He  was  coarse 
In  speech  as  in  poetry,  when  he  wished 
to  show  his  contempt  for  that  which 
was  sickly  or  mean  or  low. 

Public  honors  were  showered  upon 
him.  Some  he  refused,  but  he  accepted 
the  de.gree  of  D.  C.  L.  from  Cambridge 
in  1879  and  from  Oxford  In  1882.  The 
Browning  Society  was  founded  in  1881 
by  Dr.  Furnivall  and  Miss  Hickey.  In 
1887  he  began  to  break  un.  He  still  wafi 
an  inveterate  diner-out;  he  was  seen 
at  all  receptions  and  private  views;  ho 
corresponded  enormously  and  answered 
any  compliment  with  naive  vanity.  He 
did  not  fear  death.  He  wrote  to  a 
friend:  "Without  death,  which  is  our 

church-yard,  crapelike  word  for 
change,  for  growth,  there  could  be  no 
prolongation  of  that  which  we  call  life. 
Never  say  of  me  that  I am  dead."  In 
1£88  he  set  out  for  hjs  last  voyage  to 
Italy,  where  he  contented  himself  with 
staring  at  nature,  watching  a fox  cub, 
looking  for  lizards.  His  talking  became 
Infrequent,  his  cheerfulness  passed  into 
placidity  and  he  died  (at  Venice,  Dec. 
12,  1889)  “without  any  particular  crisis 
or  sign  of  the  end." 


Browning  was  not  first  of  all  a meta- 
physician, not  a logician-  he  was  a con- 
scious and  deliberate  poet.  In  spite  of 
the  current  opinion  to  the  contrary,  "he 
cared  more  for  form,  than  any  other 
English  poet  who  ever  lived.”  He  cre- 
ated novel  and  admirable  artistic  forms; 
as  in  "The  Ring  and  the  Book”  with 
the  method  of  tel'ing  the  same  story 
several  times  and  lotting  the  variety  of 
human  character  turn  it  into  different 
stories;  as  in  “Plppa  Passes.”  in  which 
detached  dramas  are  connected  by  the 
presence  ot  one  figure;  as  in  "The  Here- 
tic’s Tragedy.’’  with  its  mocking  echo,  s- 
So  the  thing  to  say  about  him,  if  you 
do  not  enjoy  his  poetry,  is  that  you  have 
studied  the  form  and  think  it  bad.  “The 
usual  way  of  criticising  an  author,  par- 
ticularlv  an  author  who  has  added 
something  to  the  literary  forms  of  the 
world,  is  to  complain  that  his  work  does 
not  contain  something  which  is  obvi- 
ously the  specialty  of  somebody  else. 
The  correct  thing  to  say  about  Maeter- 
linck is  that  some  play  of  his  In  which, 
let  us  say,  a princess  dies  in  a deserted 
spirit  which  thinks  that  nothing  should  tower  by  the  sea,  has  a certain  beauty, 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  amiability.”  but  that  we  look  in  vain 


way 

Elizabeth  was  not  a congenital  invalid 
The  injury  to  her  spine  when  she  was 
riding  was  only  one  of  the  influences  to 
darken  her  bedridden  years.  "Her  father 
came  and  prayed  over  her  with  a kind 
of  melancholy  glee,  and  with  the  avowed 


in  it  for  that 
robust  geniality,  that  really  boisterous 
will  to  live  which  may  be  found  In 
■Martin  Chuzzlewit.’  The  right  thing 
to  say  about  ’Cyrano  de  Bergerac’  Is 
that  it  may  haVe  a certain  kind  of  wit 
and  spirit,  but  that  it  really  throws  no 


solemnity  of  a watcher  by  a deathbed. ! light  'm  the  dtity  of  middle-aged 
She  was  surrounded  by  that  most,  pol-  Hed  tliat  aT  Ica^ 

three-quarters  of  the  blame  anil  criti- 
cism commonly  directed  against  arti.-ii." 
and  authors  falls  under  this  general 
objection,  and  is  essentially  valueless." 


sonous  and  degrading  of  all  atmosoheres 
—a  medical  atmosphere.’’  In  the  Barrett 
household  iil-heaUh  was  considered  as 
the  natural  condition  of  a human  being. 
The  father  lived  emotionally  on  his 
daughter’s  decline.  "Scenes,  explana- 
tions. prayers,  fury,  and  forgiveness  had 
become  bread  and  meat  for  which  he 
hungered:  and  when  the  cloud  was  upon 
hts  spirit,  he  would  lash  out  at  all 


AAmlrers  have  been  more  unjust  than 
opponents  toward  Browning.  They  in- 
sist that  his  “grotesque"  style  was  n< 
essaidly  and  boldly  adopted  to  express 

- ...  ..  . . , new  and  deep  Ideas.  But  Browning 

things  and  every  one  with  the  insatiable  ,o®"ed  the  grotesque  for  Its  own  sak' . 
cruelty  of  the  sentimentalist.  Like  every  other  poet,  he  had  his  eom- 

There  Is  little  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  E!,®i®,,.f5of’’1®eood^sW  ^ry**llt- 

narratlye  concerning  the  Browning  In  bad  ^he  vast  majority  of 

Italy  after  the  runaway  marriage.  T-he.r : U®  raanzea  tna  enormous 

experienced  "a  succession  of  splendid  poets  a ^ 

landscapes,  a succession  of  ^brilljant  ^'^^^^^rolesquehas'^lts  serious  use.  It 


friends,  a succession  of  high  and  ardent 
Intellectual  interests.”  They  loved  Italy, 
but  not  as  a museum,  an  avlarv.  a hot- 
house, an  old  curiosity  shop.  Browning 


himself  loved  passionately  Italian  paint 
■f.  "in  a splrl 

- ohnical  expert  " ■.V^V/Vortoin  thlTT7s 

In  that  art  as  weU  as  Jn  sculpture  and  fa,,  as  It  Is  grotesque 


in  a dark  room,  stop  the  mouths  of  all  "®/oi®‘°“Energv  which  disr.  'ar.l 
the  deliverers  of  mankind  forever,  would  AassIcal  art  Is  In  nat 

njqt  wave  his  hand.’’  The  hu_sban^and  , ftandara  ..  love  c 

was  an 
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a man’s  loes,  or  the  ! . • 

tlt-7;  W.h'iman  eouiriif  r 
the  h.;art  shaped  hi-  " | 

Gf  iirgi-  CIsking  lln^icr  e *■  . , 

the  thlrxl-';i,-i:  : t-  'k'-t  ■ 

dated  umbrella;  G< ur  v vP  i : 
a soul’s  tragedy  In  u plir  . i 
ner  table;  Mr.  Bc-rnav  ‘ f>hrw  . 
three  pages  with  ng.  iji  ; i 

describe  a parlor;  all  t'.-  _ mo,  j 

enl  In  every  other  purtlculr.,  v ! 

In  this,  that  they  have  (.  ' ■ .1  to  i 

lleve  certain  thlnvi-  to  i.  In.  ta-  ! 

the  rest  to  be  unimportant.  'B!:  fi'-  • 

Is  to  them  a will'  thing  that  ' . ; ..  j 

upon  them  from  any  hldln...  ,)l:  T • j 

h.'ive  all  become  v ;;'.->''Tr  • g } 

with,  and  a little  bit  ala;  o .;  . 
mysterious  powers  of  smi  II  > I'n  . f 
Their  difference  from  the  old  rp;  p-"  1 

Is  the  whole  difference  b'  iwi  ‘n  a .■ 
that  fought  with  dr;  go^j  and  an  • 
that  fighta  with  mierohjti”  ' -.  vn 
was  the  originator  In  the  K-  lb  ,i  . 
language  of  thi.s  .symphonic  tr<,.t".'  i-. 
of  the  paltry  theme. 

Unlike  the  old  poets  who  r 

men  and  women  a,'  from  c.  jud  .vv  ; 
seat  Browning  gavt  volccr  to  the  : ■ i 
■and  women,  explanatory  volei -(.  \ )l<  ; 

raised  In  plausible  excuse.  How  dlff' 
ent  would  the  old  epics  be  If  the  p" 
had  realized  that  each  man  ha.s  U 
I point  of  view.  Thus  If  thi  "udyssey"  j 
i had  been  written  from  thi-  point  '•!  ‘ .'■a  i 
of  Antinous,  Penelope  would  begin  t - , 

I appear  "<as  a fickle  and  -elfi  h w-ir*  • 
passing  falsely  as  a widow  .md  i g t 
a double  game  between  the  ntti::’.:  ns 
of  foolish  but  honorable  young  m'ln.  aiw  I 
the  fitful  appearanc.  .s  of  a v.and.  ii'  g 
and  good-for-nothing  salh  r-hu;  b in  ' ; a. 
man  prepared  to  act  that  mn.st  tv.-U 
worn  of  melodramatic  role-,  ;h-  c ■•i-  : 
jugal  bully  and  blackmailer,  the  ui  ui  i 
who  uses  marital  rights  as  an  in  lira-  I 
ment  for  the  worse  kind  ot  wren  s'!."  j 
In  "The  Ring  and  the  Bonk,”  Bmivnin*  ■ 
shows  himself  the  pof  i who  ha-  init  I 
to  listen  ami  his  epic  Is  th  ■ g'lc  m S 
free  speech.  In  which  the  vlll  I’  l Is  nl-  > 
loweil  to  talk  like  the  hoi,' si  g;  g’  ni  m 
lie  firmly  believes  he  Is.  and  thi  .;oriii’ 
man  Is  taken  as  seriously  e Is  i:  ? 
custom  of  comic  men  'o  tak*  ti:  V'- 
.selves.  Browning  believed  thi  ' Jii-i' 
is  a mystery;  that  In  a 'kcr-ut-.  e' 
one  is  to  a certain  extent  right;  : • 
blind  arc  ml.sled  bf cause  thcin  i- 
much  for  them  to  U irn. 


bear.s  a relation  to  eternal  and  funda- 
mental elements  In  life.  Ruggedness  Is 
a mode  of  art;  It  Is  an  essential  quality 
In  th«  universe.  The  question  is  not 
himself  loved  passionately  Italian  pmnt-  Whether  a poetical  method  is  the  best, 
ing:  and  he  made  himself,  in  a spirit  whether  It  Is  not  the  only  methi-  i 
of  fruitless  vivacity."  a technical  expert  but  '^''""®®grtaln  thlng.s.  "Browning^ 

In  so 


"1  mV  *■  "V  " tV.1i  vpi-se  IH  SO  iHi'  cs  It  Is  grotesque,  is 

music.  They  loved  the  Italy  of  Garibaldi  ^®l®®’o^p|ex  or  artificial:  It  Is  natural 

and  Cavour.  Browning  w^  on  all  polltl-  not  tradition  of  ■ ature 

cal  questions  a strong  liberal,  and  Mr.  '"rse  sprawls  like  the  trees, 

Chesterton  defines  a liberal  as  a man.  in  p ragged  like  the  thun- 

.■■who,  i_f.he_could,^bj  wa^^^^^^  '1^1  1loud“  It  Is  topheavy.  like  the  tuyU 


wffe  differed  occasionally,  as  coiicern-|  H J®  , 

InesDiritualism  and  Napoleon  III.  Thercj  |%,"  |„  ,ierl"U-s  as  well  ;■?  i V -t 


rtistic 


of  'h 
will  -I. 


Mr.  Chesterton  Is  not  deceiv'd  by  ti  c 
enthuslastU-  admirer  who  insb  ■ ti; 
Ihe  moral  and  artistic  value  Bruv.  i.- 
Tng's  work  lies  In  Ids  "mes v”  f'V  Iv 
hts  "teaching.”  The  poet  h;  ■!  de.,;.|t 
opinions,  as  the  hope  that  ) a In  U 
imp'irfectlon  of  man.  n;  i 'r‘4 

that  lies  In  the  Imperf'  i""  of  U-'J; 
that  is  to  say,  ‘Brownie,  'i  I 

sorrow  and  self-denl;;i.  ti-  v W'  V'  - 
burdens  of  man,  were  alf-i  hi ; pi  ‘i 
lieges:  he  held  that  tie--  iiobh.i  ; 

sorrows  and  obscun  valor.?  ml  'ii  . 
use  yet  more  stran;--  .-xpri  - . ; a . • 

provoked  the  gnyw  ;f  the  .*!mv_lity.  j: 
man  has  self-saorllloe,  nvd  tb~I 
none,  then  man  ha.?  i ; li  t lo  IV'T- • : 
secret  and  blaspheme';,;  . iip'--,  • ' ’ ' 

Browning  w.is  an  op!lml.-i;  "I’l  ■ ■ v ■- 
est  qf  love  poets,  and  the  n't  r;  - 
tic  jihllosopher  except  WU*n:; 
his  dr-r-trlnes  were  the  svmpt-->m 
the  oilgin  of  his  optimism  H;  p."  . - 
is  that  of  barbarism,  which  utlci  t'; 
primeval  emotion?;  tie,  w':-  ‘ 'f  : 
poetry  rests  on  prlmlil-'  i-g.  ; '■ 

•'  !(■'  .'  In  the  .stre.R  : - ‘i-  mi  k i'. 

Each  O'  C of  Ue  he  • p- ' ; ' r • 

When  Brownlne  . . Is  Bi.' ; ghi  ':'.-  r 
Sludge  a-ti:'klng,  lie  "dethri'  - ; - • 

oi  der  lo  leim.-nlze  a - , , - 

Sludge  admits  that  hr  Ir  a II  ir.  o i'  f. 
a scoundrel,  but  at  th.-  ‘_iid  h-  ,-V' -i; 
that  he  bellev.  ? In  spirliu  di  m,  s ' 
Bishop  Bloughram  .admits  a .1  .ii' t i 
e two-edgi  (1  sword.  If  w,.  oin  t ' ' 
.sure  of  th,  rtllglouf  ihi  'n'  v 
neither  can  wi-  lie  eur.*  .f  Ils  m t. 
theory.  Thus  Napoleon  He  ” 

■ ; Uriii"  •’  hen.  'i  ' S.  ' . 
vinced  that  In  every  om  -'  h. 
dodg'  ; he  was  workina  f ■:  B ■ ; ' 

f Go-!.  E.ich  one  ■?  th=  ■ ' 

'-.  .iln  monol'-' iuls  a clidr.i 
v-’lth  i-hi  n'-'lly. 

The  auprem  ;vy  of  Browri!r.K  vv  n v .' 
u."  111  ? In  alf  exnrt  ‘ ‘ 

satiable  re;;  i?m  of  _ I'.-  k,  ■"  r 
mi  i t must  h e n • T i ' i 

u'i’  ' .'.V  ;i-(' ‘ ' and  ‘■j-iv  T »!  ”i' 

w If  m-r.-  t"  U P"i.  • II'-  1 ilif 

ill-' ■ 1 triti'i  ' - ;.iid  lib  V ,.  ;.i  ■ 

y.,  - ,.  m,'  I ill  I "c  •?.?■ 

.all--.'  P .?  • :i  't  k .-'iii 


iVl 


it 


n c-mm>>n  -'.ni'  deavl  things  had  a 
:ns  beyond  tho  power  oi  any  di<  - 
.irv  to  utt-:r.  and  a value  beyond  the 


;ntr 


Ho  oxpressoa  the  celestial  time  when 
a It  ,n  os  not  think  about  heaven,  but 
about  o parasol." 

Vr,  Chesterton  speaks  of  Browning’s 
ht'-o'  of  putting  philosophical  reflections 
io-  . t ’•>  moutn.s  of  almost  unknown  in- 
.1:  and  sublime  poetry  into  the 

— • ' - .if  sct'tmdrels.  "When  he  wishes 

’•■'cpross  the  most  perfect  soul  of 
■-1  ■ he  une.irths  some  exlraordinary 
'■-.ai  oilled  Abt  Vogler  and  Master 
• uos  of  Siixc-Gotha."  Xow  Vogler 
;s  important  man  in  his  day. 

Coin-ts  as  well  as  many  musician* 
reckoned  with  him  seriously;  and  he 
"harv'ened  to  have  among  his  pupils 
youths  named  Weber  and  Meyerbeer. 

1 It  IS  true  that  Browning's  knaves  may 
at  any  moment  begin  to  speak  poetry. 
'^■Wo  are  talking  to  a peevish  and  gar- 
rulous sneak;  we  are  watching  the  play 
of  his  paltry  features,  his  evasive  eyes, 
and  Vi.ibbling  lips.  And  suddenly  the  face 
begins  to  change  and  harden,  the  eyes 
glare  like  the  eyes  of  a mask,  the  whole 
face  of  clay  become  a common  mouth- 
piece, and  the  voice  that  comes  forth  Is 
the  voice  of  God,  uttering  his  everlast- 
ing soliloquy." 


I » / 9 if  "b 


RECENT  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  LITERATURE  OF  DAY. 


Thomas  Nelson  Pagers  Novel, 
** Gordon  Keith.” 


Author  Adopts  the  Biographical 
Method  In  Hi.s  Book  of  Many 
Characters  — Work  Rather  Less 
Satisfactory  Than  His  Earlier 
Short  Tales  of  Virginia  Life. 

Mr.  Thomas  Xelson  Page,  in  his  novel, 
"Gordon  Keith"  (Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  X.  Y.).  adopts  the  biographical 
method.  He  traces  the  careers  of  his 
characters,  good,  bad,  or  Laodicean, 
from  childhood,  through  school,  in  busi- 
ness or  society,  to  marriage  or  the  grave. 
There  are  many  characters  in  this  story 
and  there  are  547  pages  devoted  to  them. 

The  hero.  Gordon  Keith,  is  a gentle- 
man and  the  son  of  a gentleman.  Mr. 
Page  insists  on  this  point  in  true  south- 
ern spirit  and  with  wearisome  iteration. 
George  Meredith  keeps  telling  us  that 
his  Diana  of  the  Crossways  is  a woman 
of  brilliant  and  inimitable  wit,  yet  she 
herself  does  not  shine  in  the  author’s 
dialogue.  The  reader  is  obliged  to  take 
Mr.  Meredith’s  word  for  it.  Gordon 
Keith  vies  with  Mr.  Page,  his  creator, 
in  assuring  the  outside  world  that  he  is 
a gentleman  In  thought,  speech  and  ac- 
tion, It  is  true,  he  has  other  accom- 
plishments. He  Is  an  able  boxer.  As  a 
school  teacher  his  methods  are  convinc- 
ing; if  a pupil  is  slow  and  refractory,  he 
encourages  or  subdues  by  bashing  him 
with  a split-bottomed  chair.  He  lifts  a 
j’oung  woman  to  a saddle  gracefully  and 
without  causing  a bead  of  sweat  to  start 
from  his  brow,  just  as  he  lifts  sacks  of 
salt  with  ease.  He  makes  a difficult 
survey  and  has  his  maps  ready  in  24 
hours.  Without  a gun,  he  does  up  Bill 
Bluffy.  He  drives  a stag  as  though  he 
were  a hero  of  Bret  Harte.  He  rescues 
men  from  a mine,  and  he  conquers  in 
Wall  street.  All  sorts  of  women  fall  in 
love  with  him,  and  he  finally  decides  to 
marry  the  youngest  and  sweetest  of 
them.  The  elder  Dumas  never  imagined 
a more  versatile  hero. 

The  villain  is.  indeed,  a desperate  one 
from  his  early  boyhood  to  his  sensa- 
tional death.  Ferdy  C.  Wlckersham’s 
only  rival  in  literature  is  the  wicked 
marquis,  who  caused  the  reading  servant 
girls  of  London  to  shudder  with  a blend 
of  admiration.  He  is  a bad  boy.  who 
reminds  us  of  the  youth  described  by 
Artemus  Ward;  the  youth  who  took  a 
comic  song  book  to  Sunday  school,  a de- 
praved proceeding.  He  hates  Keith 
with  a Florentine  hatred,  and  he  plots 
and  mines  and  knows  nothing  hut  strat- 
agems and  treasons.  He  fascinates 
women,  tor,  like  the  marquis,  he  is 
handsome  and  skilful  In  the  use  of  an 
oily  tongue.  His  chief  confederate  In 
the  crowning  act  of  base  deceit  Is  a 
popular  clergyman  in  Xew  York. 

’Then  there  is  Terpsichore,  an  amazing 
dancer  at  Gumbolt,  who  ran  a faro  bank 
and  a bar;  Terpsichore,  who  has  a kind 
heart  and  dies  to  save  others.  She,  as 
well  as  Mr.  J.  Quincy  Plume,  are  old 
friends.  Bret  Harte  Introduced  them 
to  us,  and  Mr.  Plume’s  uncle  was  Mr. 
Jefferson  Brick,  the  celebrated  joumal- 
;tt,  Mr.  Plume’s  manner  of  speech  Is 
also  familiar.  He  had  "plucked  a 
feather  from  many  wrongs,  and  bathed 
his  glistening  pinions  in  the  iridescent 
light  of  many  orb.s";  as  a statesman,  he 
could  "bask  in  the  light  of  the  efful- 
gent sun  of  progress,  and,  shod  with 
t;  f sandals  of  Mercury,  soar  into  a 
higher  empyrean  than  be  had  yet  at- 
tained.” 

There  are  all  kinds  of  women,  a co- 
quettish villager,  who  is  married  and 
repudiated  by  the  wicked  Mr.  Wicker- 
<^ham;  Mrs.  Xorman  Wentworth,  who, 
after  a desperate  flirtation  with  the 
i .'ime  Don  Juan  and  a separation  from 
-'.er  hu.‘ hand.  Is  persuaded  by  Keith— 
always  the  deus  ex  machina— of  the 
• rror  of  her  ways,  and  goes  to  Mr. 

ntworth,  threatened  with  financial 
ri  ill,  with  a bag  containing  a pearl 
r-'.iiacc  and  priceless  bracelets.  "There! 
! have  brought  you  these;’’  and  when 
Mr.  Wentworth  "gazed  In  silent  aston- 
ishmen'”  she  took  off  her  diamond 


rtSSA  whfSf' led  her  ■ liiEibanff'  to  Te- 
mitfti:  "They  will  not  go  a grsat  way.” 
Th^te  is  Miss  Abigail,  a garrulous  old 
l.ady,  who  for  some  reason  or  other 
did  not  marry  Dr.  Balsam,  the  well 
preserved  .southern  physician,  whose 
skill  mocked  the  science  of  celebrated 
Xew  York  specialists.  Thera  is  Mrs. 
Lancaster,  who  wore  dresses  made  by 
Worth,  had  always  loved  Keith,  and 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  nobly 
sacrifices  herself  on  the  altar  of  friend- 
ship. There  Is  Lois  Huntington,  who 
for  ».  long  time  refused  to  believe  in 
Keith  because  she  saw  him  courteous 
to  Terpsichore. 

"Gordon  Keith"  is  pre-eminently  a 
story  of  incident.  Things  are  happening 
all  the  time.  There  are  plots  and 
counter  plots.  Mr.  Sutton  Vane,  the  in- 
genious author  of  many  melodramas, 
must  now  bow  his  diminished  head. 
Life  is  cheap  in  Gumbolt  and  New 
York.  Society  queens  dance  on  the 
brink  of  shame,  and.  then,  safe  within 
the  fences  of  propriety,  shed  scalding 
tears.  The  limelight  is  always  on  Gor- 
don Keith,  the  gentleman,  airo  the  son 
of  a gentleman,  who  towers  above  the 
northern  mudsills  as  they  toil  and  moll 
to  make  fortunes  in  Wall  street. 

And  we  remember  with  the  greater 
pleasure  Mr.  Page’s  simple  and  de- 
lightful short  stories  of  Virginia  life,  in 
which  he  was  content  with  characteriza-  ] 
tion  and  description;  stories  that  ; 
smacked  of  the  soil,  stories  of  devotion  i 
and  love  and  heroism,  stories  told 
quietly  by  one  that  knew  whereof  he  ' 
wrote.  In  "Gordon  Keith”  we  see  a i 
successful  painter  of  genre  attempting  I 
a huge  fresco.  The  wall  is  of  gigantic 
proportions,  the  scaffolding  is  impos- 
ing. the  fresco  is  crowded  and  confused,  i 
the  figures  are  conventional,  or  some  of  i 
them  are  exaggerated  to  the  point  of 
burlesque.  And  we  return  eagerly  to 
the  old  and  small  pictures. 

Messrs.  Ginn  & Co.  (Boston)  publish 
for  the  Intel-national  Union,  William  i 
Ellery  Channlng’s  "Discourses  on  War." 
Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  contributes  a long 
preface.  He  thinks  that  if  the  Christian  | 
church  and  its  ministers  would  be  true 
to  the  principles  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  ' 
war  and  the  military  system  could  not 
endure  for  a decade  as  a regular  fea- 
ture In  the  life  of  the  commonwealth  of 
nations.  In  the  conflict  with  slavery 
Channing  had  to  contemplate  a church 
and  pulpit  in  the  main  faithless  to  these 
principles.  He  condemned  both  pulpit 
and  press  for  subserviency  to  popular 
prejudice  and  party  opinion.  Now  as 
then,  according  to  Mr.  Mead,  do  the 
press  and  pulpit  and  people  of  England 
and  America  need  to  heed  the  lessons 
which  Channing  taught.  He  quotes  from 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  life  of  Channing;  "The 
right  of  the  strong  nations  to  subject 
the  weak  to  their  good  pleasure;  the 
conviction  that  the  black,  brown,  yel- 
low and  dirty-white  people  will  have  to 
go  and  with  these  the  population  of  the 
slums;  a certain  hard  complacency  in 
the  presence  of  infernal  cruelty, 
whether  at  home  on  in  our  insular  pos- 
sessions; the  flouting  of  our  traditional 
Ideals  of  popular  rights  as  sentimental 
constructions  for  which  we  have  no 
longer  any  use— these  are  so  many  as- 
pects of  our  time  that  do  not  so  much 
Indicate  our  response  to  Channing  s 
spirit  as  the  need  of  our  return  to  him 
for  guidance  In  the  doubtful  way. 

Mr.  Mead  describes  the  formation  of 
peace  societies  in  this  country , he  re- 
prints the  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Congress  prepared  by  Channing  in  be- 
half of  the  establishment  of  a stated 
international  congress;  and  he  quf^es 
freely  from  Channiiig’s  writings.  Pa- 
triotism with  Channing  never  degen- 
erated into  boasting  or  complacency,  and 
nev^r  rnad6  him  forget  that  before  he 
was  an  American  he  was  a man,  who 
viewed  mankind  universally  and  fra- 
ternally. An  optimist,  he  believed  that 
war  will  cease;  he  did  not  despair  ol 
the  ultimate  federation  of  the  world; 
vet  he  feared  lost  the  new  order  should 
come  onlv  through  fearful  social  cata- 
clvsms  He  found  more  ground  for  hope 
among  the  working  classes  than  ‘among 
what  are  called  the  better  classes. 

"These,”  he  said,  “are  always  selfishly 
timid,  and  never  originate  improvements 
worthy  of  the  name." 

The  discourses  of  Channing.  here  re- 
published. need  no  praise  as  literary  ea 
says  or  as  documents  'C. 
humanity.  They  are  entitled  ‘ War  amd 
Human  Brothertood  The  Cimen  » 
Duty  in  War  Which  He  9.°”T®i?Po*na  1 
“The  Passion  for  Dominion.  Lessons  i 
from  the  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
"The  Founder  of  the  ^a^achusett* 
Peace  Society.”  "National  Destiny  iu 
National  Character.”  and  there  are  two 
discourses  and  a lecture  on  war. 

Max  O’Rell’s  next  book  was  to  hav* 
been  an  anthology  gathered  from  his 
own  writings.  It  would  have  been  a 

ISideTo  afflirs  of  love  and  "If 
Grant  Richards  of  London  PublLh 
ing  a record  of  Henley  regattas  from 
the  year  1839  onward.  The  author  is 
Mr.  H.  T.  Stewart,  the  chairman  of  the 
regatta  committee.  , ..rpy,- 

Anna  Katherine  Green  s novel.  The 
Filigree  Ball.”  is  being  translated  into 

French  and  German.  . =r>end 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggm,  who  will  spend 
the  summer  at  her  country  home  at 
Hollis,  Me.,  brings  with  >'®t  ftoin  Eu 
rope  the  manuscript  of  a new  story, 
which  will  he  published  in  the  fall  by 

Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  „„thor  of 

C'harles  G.  Harper,  the  autnor  or 
some  books  on  the  historic  i? 

of  England,  has  written  a history  m 
two  volumes  of  the  ooachmg  age. 
will  be  entitled  “Stage_Coach  and  Mall 
in  Days  of  Yore,”  and  Messrs.  Chapman 

of  London  will  publish  it.  Mr.  Harper 
shows  that  coaching  originated  n l6M 
and  it  ended  practically  in  1848  with  the 
Introduction  of  the  railways.  Be 
1657  it  was  the  custom  for  travellrts 
to  go  on  horseback,  and  for  some  tim 

there  was  lively  vulrar 

coach,  which  was  considered  vulgar 
Time  brought  in  its  revenge, 
disappearance  of  the  ®°aoh  "was 
ed  with  a loud  lamentation.  U was 
John  Palmer.  M.  P..  who  h®®°^P 
two  things,  according  to  De  Quincey, 
••verv  hard  to  do  on  our  little  planet, 
the  earth,  however  cheap  they  may  he 


held  ny  eccentric  peopl^tllBcWets : he 
had  invented  mall  coach«s,  ancL/he  had 
married  the  daughter  of  a duke."  This 
Palmer  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
Theatre  Royal  at  Bath,  and  he  was 
disgusted  with  the  wretched  state  ot 
communication  between  London  and  Bath, 
which  made  it  difficult  for.  him  to  ar- 
range for  a punctual  succession  of  play- 
actors at  his  theatre.  Stage  coaches 
were  then  owned  by  private  persons  or 
companies.  Tho  first  government  mail- 
coach  on  Palmer’s  plan  was  run 
London  to  Bristol  on  Aug.  8.  1784.  Prot. 
Masson  questions  this  Palmer  s 
riage  to  a duke’s  daughter.  Let  us 
that  Mr.  Harper’s  history  will  include 
De  Quincey’s  famous  rhapsody,  and 
some  might  like  to  see  Montaigne  s essay 
on  coaches  published  as  an  appendix. 

Mr.  Shcrwin  Cody,  in  making  a seleo- 
tlon  from  the  best  English  essays,  ha* 
chosen  from  Bacon,  Swift,  Addison, 
Lamb,  De  Quincey.  Carlyle,  Emerson, 
Macaulay.  Rusklii  and  Matthew  Arnold. 
We  should  like  to  find  Steele  In  th* 
place  of  Addison,  and  why  should  Haz- 
litt,  Alexander  Smith,  Stevenson  and 
Henley  be  passed  by?  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Cody  has  chosen  his  .specimens,  not 
for  their  total  excellence,  but  in  illus- 
tration of  the  history  of  English  prosa 
style.”  How  then  could  he  spare  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  and  Jeremy  Taylor? 

Mr.  B.  V.  Lucas,  the  editor  of  a new 
edition  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  s 
works,  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Methuen  (London),  says  of  it:  "It  ia 

the  first  to  include  a considerable  num- 
ber of  essays  and  poems  hitherto  un- 
identified or  neglected — some  60  pages  m 
all.  It  is  the  first  to  include  ^a 
‘Dramatic  Specimens’  and  Garrick  fe- 
tracts,  and  when  the  volumes  contain- 
ing the  letters  are  reached,  they  will  be 
found  to  contain,  in  addition  to  other 
new  letters,  a fuller  share  of  Mary 
Lamb’s  correspondence  than  has  pre- 
viously been  considered  needful.”  Mr. 
Lucas  has  also  adopted  a new  system 
of  arrangement  and  annotation.  Many 
lovers  of  Lamb  will  shake  the  head  at 
the  announcement  of  “essays  and 
poems  hitherto  unidentified  or  neglect- 
ed.” There  is  a mania  at  present  for 
absolutely  complete  editions.  Pages 
that  were  rejected  by  the  author  while 
he  was  alive  are  published  with  tho 
sound  of  trumpets.  Thackeray  has  suf- 
fered in  this  way.  What  admirer  of 
Byron  does  not  regret  the  recent  pub- 
lication of  an  unfinished  canto  of  "Don 
Juan”?  Is  there  any  more  stupid  vol- 
ume In  existence  than  the  letters  and 
records  “hitherto  unpublished”  of  Lamb 
and  Hazlitt.  edited  by  William  C.  Haz- 
litt?  Because  there  is  Lamb’s  delight- 
ful essay  on  Roast  Pig.  must  we  there- 
fore be  afflicted  with  Lamb’s  letter  of 
thanks  addressed  to  Farmer  Bruton 
and  his  wife  for  the  present  of  a suck- 
ling pig?  -And  where  is  the  humor  in 
the  letters  between  Lamb  and  Joseph 
Hume  when  they  were  concocting  the 
hoax  that  Hazlitt  had  died  by  his  own 
hand?  Is  the  glory  of  Lamb  enlarged 
by  such  stuff  as  ibis:  “The  Devil  al- 

ways takes  care  to  clap  in  with  a re- 
tainer when  he  sees  God  about-  to  offer 
a fee — cold  bones  of  mutton  and  leather, 
! roasted  potatoes  at  Pimlico  at  ten  must 
carry  it  awav  from  a certain  Turkey 
and  a contingent  plumb  pudding  at 
Montpelier  at  four  (I  always  spell 
plumb  pudding  with  a ‘b’— p-l-u-m-b— 
I think  it  reads  fatter  and  more 
suettv’"'  There  are  few  authors  who 
would  not  gain  If  something  like  a 
duck^ess  were  applied  to  their  com- 
plete vforks. 


for  years  the  most  celebrilMrt?c(. 

In  New  Engl-and.  The.se  >1>andr, 
aarily  had  t'n<  ir  own  leaders.  i -it  for- 
eign conductors  have  appeared 
without  their  own  orchestra.  Joh-iun 
Strauss  and  Offenbacl.  were  imr-e’'.'d  -i 
conduct  their  own  works.  T®’  'i  ‘ "'f:' 
sky  w*as  brought  o'.er  in  I8.il  I'-r  t.i- 
dedicatlon  of  the  new  Cam'gu  Mu  i . 
Hall  in  New  York,  Rub;:.;'  ■ a.M 
Dvorak,  neither  one  a profea.su.  d eoa- 
ductor,  took  the  direction  of  . 

their  own  compositions.  V.  J.  11  ' . n 
ot  St.  Petersburg  conducted  a’  R.i-e  .an 
concerts  given  at  the  Chicago  f 
tion.  Nor  should  the  visits  ix 

Bruch  and  Arthur  Sullivan  fc  '•  '.gl’t" 
ten.  But  a true  example  of  toe 
oso  conductor  Is  Ernst  Schuch  of  Dr- ai- 
den,  who  visited  New  York  not  Iciig 
ago  In  a professional  capacity. 

It  has  been  for  many  years  the  cus- 
tom of  composers  to  wander  abuut  the 
earth  as  conductors  of  their  works. 

The  Emperor  Nero  was  a mos:  accom- 
plished and  versatile  virtuoso,  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  artist  of  ms 
period.  Did  he  not  just  before  n s 
messy  death  exclaim;  "What  an  artist 
Is  now  about  to  perish!”  and  wh.tt  ( 
prima  donna  could  show  fuller  seu- 
appreciation?  He  sang,  ne  played  the 
harp,  he  composed.  He  was  anxious 
about  matters  of  tone  production,  'to 
improve  his  voice  he  would  lie  on  his 
back  with  a sheet  of  lead  upon  h!-S 
breast:  he  would  abstain  from  fruits 
and  other  prejudicial  food.  He  formed 
a claque  of  5000  robust  young  fellows  ’ 
and  taught  them  at  least  three  kinds  of  ■ 
applause:  the  humming  of  bees,  the  rat- 
tling of  hail  on  the  roof,  the  clashing 
together  of  porcelain  vessels.  He  made 
his  debut  at  Naples,  nor  did  the  sudden 
shock  of  an  earthquake  disturb  him  in 
his  performance.  He  appeared  at  .all 
the  public  games  in  Greece,  and  his  fa- 
vorite pieces  were  “Canace  in  Labjr.” 
“Orestes  the  Murderer  of  Hi.s  Mother,” 
“Oedipus  Blinded”  and  “Hercules  Mad.’’ 
We  are  told  that  during  his  recitals  ' 
nobody  was  allowed  to  leave  the  the- 
atre. "Many  of  the  spectators  being  j 
quite  wearied  with  hearing  and  ap-  i 
plauding  him.  because  the  town  gates 
were  shut,  s!ip-vd  privately  over  the 
■walls;  or  counterfeiting  themselves 
dead,  were  carried  out  for  their  fu- 
neral.” He  showed  his  artistry  in  the 
treatment  of  rivals:  “He  would  watch 
them  narrowly,  defame  them  privately 
and  sometimes,  upon  meeting  them, 
rail  at  them  in  very  scurrilous  lan- 
guage.” A true  artist.  His  statue,  or 
at  least  his  bust,  should  adorn  Sym- 
phony Hall.  
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IN  THE  WORLD  OF  MUSIC. 


Sketches  of  Noted  Wandering 
Virtuoso  Conductors. 

A Famo-as  ftalntette  to  Visit  Amer- 
ica This  TTear  — Colonne,  Weln- 
Hartner,  Richard  Straass,  Henry 
Wood  and  Gustav  Kogel— Their 
’ Characteristics  Touched  Upon- 

T is  said  that  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New 
York  has  engaged  as  con- 
ductors for  the  next  sea- 
son Richard  Strauss.  Ed- 
ouard Colonne,  Felix 
W'eingartner,  Henry  J. 
Wood  and  Gustav  F.  Kogel.  Each  con- 
ductor will  lead  at  one  concert.  Strauss 
will  also  conduct  one  or  more  works  at 
each  of  the  five  Wetzler  concerts  in 
New  York  and  visit  other  American 
cities  as  a conductor. 

They  are  not  the  first  to  visit  this 
country  as  virtuosos.  Over  half  a cen- 
tury ago  Louis  Antoine  Jullen,  a most 
extraordinary  person,  who  died  in  a 
madhouse,  brought  over  a famous  or- 
chestra. He  was  eccentric,  he  w'as  sen- 
eatlonal;  but  if  he  gave  singular  per- 
formances of  the  “Fireman’s  Quadrille” 
and  pieces  of  like  character,  he  also 
knew  and  appreciated  and  conducted 
music  of  tho  first  order.  Gungl  visited 
iis  with  his  b,and  in  the  late  forties,  and 
he  wrote  bitter  yet  amusing  letters  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  music  in  this 
country.  Other  foreign  bands  and  lead- 
ers came  to  see  Tom  Tiddler’s  ground. 
The  most  famous  of  these  was  the  Ger- 
mania, which  had  a marked  influence 
on  the  musical  history  of  Boston,  .ml 
Mr.  Zerrahn,  one  of  Its  members,  w.is 


The  Wandering  Conductor  was  known 
In  the  18th  as  well  as  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Gluck.  Handel,  Haydn.  Mozart, 
visited  cities  to  conduct  their  works; 
and  after  them  were  Weber,  Spontini, 
Spohr  (conductor  as  -well  a.s  violinist). 
Mendelssohn.  Schumann.  Berlioz,  Liszt.  , 
Wagner  are  still  more  striking  exam- 
ples. Tschaikowsky  and  Brahms  ap- 
peared In  foreign  cities  as  conductors  of 
their  compositions.  Probably  the  first 
great  conductor  of  works  by  others  who 
became  famou.s  as  a wandering  virtuoso 
was  Hans  von  Buelow. 

Of  late  years  certain  conductors  who 
have  their  o-wn  orchestras  have  won 
fame  in  many  cities  with  or  without 
their  own  players.  They  are  known  from 
London  to  St.  Petersburg,  from  Barce- 
lona to  Vienna.  The  most  famous  -of 
them  are  Colonne.  Mottl.  Nikisch,  Rich- 
ter. Strauss.  Weingartner.  Three  of 
them  may  visit  us  next  season. 

Edouard  Colonne,  ■whose  first  name 
was  Judas,  tvas  born  July  23.  1838,  at 
Bordeaux,  the  birthplace  of  his  honor- 
able rival.  Lamoureux.  who  is  now  dead. 
Lamoureux  was  a little  man.  with  short 

legs,  fat,  bald,  lively,  authoritative. 
Bergerat  once  described  him  as  a can- 
non ball  on  top  of  a shell.  Colonne  is  of 
middle  stature,  rather  stout,  with  a calm 
and  amiable  face.  His  father  and  grand- 
father were  musicians  of  Italian  origin, 
and  he  began  to  study  several  instru- 
ments when  he  was  8 years  old.  He  left 
Bordeaux  in  1855  to  enter  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, where  he  took  the  first  prizes 
for  violin  and  harmony.  In  1858  he  was 
the  first  violinist  of  the  Paris  Opera,  and 
he  joined  Pasdeloup’s  orchestra  in  1861. 
He  visited  this  country  as  a conductor 
of  opera-bouffe  companies  in  which 
Tostee  and  Irma  were  the  stars,  and  at 
performances  in  Boston,  as  probably 
elsewhere,  he  would  play  a violin  solo 
during  an  entr-acte.  In  1873  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Concert  National, 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Assekiation 
Artlstique.  It  has  given  concerts  for 
manv  years  under  his  direction  at  the 
Chatelet.  At  these  concerts  he  has  been 
indefatigable  in  bringing  out  works  by 
Lalo,  Godard.  Tschaikowsky.  Cesar 
Franck  and  others,  but  he  has  been  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  performances  of 
Berlioz’s  "works,  so  that  the  audiences  at 
the  Chatelet  have  been  characterized  as 
”a  little  too  Berliozistes.”  Tie  relations 
between  CoIonn&  and  Tschaikowsky 
were  most  friendly.  The  Russian  c^- 
ducted  at  the  Chatelet  in  1888  and  1891, 
and  in  turn  Colonne  visited  St.  Peters- 
burg to  conduct  these  concerts  of  French 
music.  Colonne  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Paris  Opera,  and  he  pro- 
duced “Die  tValkuere’’  in  1893.  but  for 
purely  personal  reasons  he  resigned  the 
position  later  in  that  year.  -As  a con- 
ductor Colonne  is  famous  for  rhythm 
and  passion.  As  an  interpreter  of  Ber- 
lioz he  is  without  an  equal.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  who  has  not  heard 
"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  and  other 
compositions  of  Berlioz,  as  performed  at 
the  Chatelet,  has  only  a faint  idea  of 
the  music. 

Paul  Felix  von  \Velns;i' tnor.  Edlrt 
von  Muenzberg.  was  born  a;  Zara  (Dal- 
matia) June  2.  1863.  He  studied  at  Graz 
and  Leipsic.  and  conduct'd  :;t  Danzig. 
Koenlgsbcrg,  Prague.  Mannh -im.  Ham- 
burgr»  before  he  was  called  io  Berlin,  n 
1^1.  as  court  conductor  >i  the  op~rft 
and  of  the  Svmphony  concerts.  In 
he  went  to  Munich  as  conductor  of  t;p> 
Kaim  orchestra,  '.nit  he  still 
the  Roval  Svmphony  cone.  r:_s  in  BcTlm. 
He  has  written  four  Rrend  o-^eras. 
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well  ns  symphonies,  symphonic  poems. 
1 immber  music.  sonKs.  He  is  the  author 
of  thrt-"  or  four  brilliant  essays;  he  has 
roplb  i’  savagely  to  dlsapprovingr  critics; 
he  has  lectured;  he  has  been  satirized 
and  caricatured.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  compositions— and  those 
which  have  been  played  in  Boston  show 
a full  knowledse  of  the  orchestra  and  a 
fine  sense  of  tonal  colors  rather  than 
melodic  orhtlnallty  or  high  Imagination— 
his  position  as  conductor  is  assured;  he 
ranks  among  the  very  first.  Some  go  so 
far  as  to  hall  him  chief.  His  Interpreta- 
tion of  Beethoven  Is  especially  praised. 


Richard  Str.iuss.  as  a composer.  Is  well 
known  and  hotly  discussed  in  Boston,  as 
i In  ill  cities  where  muslo  Is  cultivated. 
'The  chief  Incidents  of  his  career  are 
i familiar,  and  It  Is  enough  for  the  present 
to  cjy  that  he  was  born  at  Munich  June 
111.'  IS&l.  His  father  was  a horn  player; 
his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Pschorr.  the 
brewer,  'young  Strauss  studied  chiefiy 
under  F.  W.  Meyer.  At  first  a conser- 
vative. he  was  influenced  mightily  by 
I-  Alex.ander  Ritter  until  now  he  has,  ac- 
cording to  some.  Invented  a new  art.  As 
a conductor,  he  began  with  the  Meinin- 
gen  orchestra  as  assistant  to  Buelow, 
whom  he  succeeded.  He  went  to  Munich 
as  .1  conductor  in  lf!86.  and  was  busied 
in  like  manner  at  'W'eimar  from  1889  to 
1894.  when  he  returned  to  Munich.  In 
1899  he  was  appointed  court  conductor  at 
j Berlin.  As  a conductor  Strauss  has  been 
described  as  a sort  of  Improvising  Ru- 
binstein. whose  Inspiration  is  often  brill- 
I lant,  who  has  fortunate  and  unfortunate 
mo.ids.  "He  is  unsurpassable  in  excit- 
ing crescendos,  development  of  poly- 
phony, sharply  contrasting  episodes;  and 
above  all  he  Is  a magician  in  colors. 
Unlike  NIkIsch.  who  is  at  times  co- 
quettish In  his  movements  of  hands  and 
arms,  Strauss  Is  nonchalant  in  his  con- 
ducting, and  this  apparent  indifference 
Is  carried  occasionally  too  far.,”  Arthur 
Seidl  says  that  Strauss,  in  his  anxiety 
over  a dlfflcult  entrance  for  some  instru- 
ment is  Inclined  to  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  player;  but  others  praise  the 
sureness  of  his  conducting.  Strauss  will 
be.  Indeed,  a welcome  visitor,  for  he  is 
today  the  most  commanding  figure  as  a 
composer  In  Germany,  if  not  in  the 
whole  musical  world.  It  might  be  a 
pleasure  to  hear  his  wife,  Pauline  de 
Ahna,  the  soprano. 
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Henry  Joseph  Wood,  a Londoner  by 
birth,  was  first  taught  by  his  father, 
and  he  was  a church  organist  when  he 
was  10  years  old.  He  entered  the  Royal 
Ac.ademy  of  Music  In  1886.  and  studied 
under  Prout.  Steggall,  Garcia.  He  was 
conductor  of  the  Rousbey  Opera  Com- 
piiny  In  1890;  of  the  Carl  Rosa  company 
In  1891-92;  of  the  Lago  company  in  1892, 
and  for  Marie  Rose  in  1894.  In  1895  he 
began  to  conduct  the  Promenade  con- 
certs at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  and  as  con- 
ductor of  these  and  the  Symphony  con- 
certs he  dulckly  won  reputation  which 
brought  him  Invitations  to  conduct  In 
continental  cities.  He  is  described  as  a 
man  of  unusual  sympathy,  temperament, 
authority.  His  programmes  are  catholic, 
but  he  has  given  marked  attention  to 
the  production  of  works  by  Russian  com- 
posers. He  has  composed  masses,  orato- 
rios, operettas,  songs;  he  has  written  a 
treatl.se  on  singing,  and  is  a vocal 
teacher.  He  married  not  long  ago  a 
Russian. 

Gustav  Kogel  was  born  at  Lelpsic  on 
Jan.  16,  1849,  and  he  studied  at  the  Con- 
servatory of  that  city.  He  conducted 
opera  In  small  towns,  then  at  Leipsic 
from  1883  to  1887.  From  1889  to  1891  he 
conducted  the  Philharmonic  orchestra  in 
Berlin,  and  In  October  of  1891  he  was 
called  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main  to  lead 
the  Museum  concerts. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  vir- 
tuoso conductor  is  an  injury  to  music.  I 

His  personality  Is  of  more  importance 
to  an  audience  than  is  the  work  which  I 
he  conducts.  He  stands  squarely  be- 
tween the  composer  and  the  hearer.  ' 
The  question  Is  no  longer  "What  do 
you  think  of  Tschaikowsky’s  ‘Pathetic’ 
"What  do  you  think 
.^f  Aikischs  or  Paur’s  or  Gerlcke's  in- 
terpretation of  it?’  But  must  not  the 
symphony  be  interpreted  in  one  man- 
ner  or  a.not'ner?  A routine  conductor 
without  imaigination  will  Interest  him- 
eelf  conscientiously  in  the  phrasing,  in 
the  finish  of  the  detail,  in  minute  mat- 
ters of  axxuradi-  and  precision,  and  he 
rnay  Ic^  sight  of  the  animating  spirit* 
paRios,  the  tragedy  of  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  a virtuoso  coni 
auetpr  may  ruin  a symphony  by  Havdr 
""’i..  desire  to  turn  tha 

into  sometMtg  that  is  swollen  and  com- 
plex. eo  may  be  more  "S- 


fect.  There  must  be  interpretation. 
It  is  true  that  an  absurd  importance  is 
l>aid  the  personality  of  a conductor,  his 
habits,  hts  dress,  his  views  on  everv- 
’"'''en  in  Boston 
1 I trousers.  Immediately 

after  his  first  concert,  excited  adveii4 
comment.  They  were  of  the  accordion 
pattern,  and  had  been  mucli  admired  in 
Lelpsic.  His  carefully  manicured  hands 
his  linen,  the  cut  or  the  Pomiantlc  dls- 
Dcsal  of  his  h^alr— tliese,  too,  were  crlti- 
cise<I.  for  the  most  part  favorably 
Surely  there  was  more  talk  about  the 
personality  of  both  Mr  Nikisch  and  Mr 
Paur— who.  in  moments  of  musical  ex- 
cUement.  resembled  an  amiable  lion— 
than  there  w'as  about  the  character  of 
the  works  produced  by  them. 


It  is  also  said  that  the  wandering  vir- 
tuoso has  his  battle  horses  on  which 
he  chooses  to  ride  to  victory,  in  what- 
ever city  he  may  arouse  his  army  of 
This  one  thinks  he  conducts 
tii'e  9th  cj-mphony  in  an  unequalled 
manner:  and  that  one  knowis  that  he  is 
^ interpreter  of 

Tschalkowsky.  Thus  ie  this  spe-cies  of 
oonductor  an  enemy  of  the  repertory 
and  neather  orchestra  nor  operatic  com- 
pany i.s  firmly  established  until  it  has  a 
repertop'.  Tliere  are  Germans  who  de- 
plore the  entrance  of  "Barnumism’’  or 
Amerikanismus”  into  art,  and  they 
shake  their  heads  at  the  sum  of  60,000 
marks  that  yOvS  ofifered  by  New  Yo-rk- 
ers,  they  say,  to  Weinr^artner,  and  the 
®«®red  to  Nikisch 
after  the  death  of  Anton  Seidl.  See  Dr. 
Arthur  Seidl  s ‘ilod'erne  Dirisrenteii  ’’ 

. They  find  thit 
such  sums  paid  a few  injure  orchestral 
concerts  as  a whole.  Yet  a brilliant 
conductor  is  generally  more  musical  and 
surely  more  entertaining  than  a respect- 
ably dull  one.  and  he  is  worth  in  the 
market  precisely  what  he  can  get  For 
orchestral  music  is  not  like  a food-stuff- 
It  IS  not  like  oil  or  coal.  ’ 

This  is  an  age  when  personality  counts 
for  much  on  the  stage,  in  politics,  in 
the  pulpit.  In  the  concert  hall  The 
favorite  play  actor  is  often  merely  a 
personality.  The  playgoer  of  the  younger 
generation  goes  to  the  theatre  to  see 
Sothern  or  Miss  Adams  without  thought 
of  the  character  of  the  play.  Many  go 
to  watch  a particular  conductor,  wheth- 
er he  be  an  interpreter  of  Beethoven 
Brahms  or  some  wild  Russian.  He.  by 
means  of  his  own  magnetic  fluid  and 
with  the  aid  of  music  for  which  he  has 
a sympathy,  moves  and  thrills  them 
It  is  so  in  the  case  of  a singer  or  a 
pianist.  No  matter  how  badly  Mr 
Paderewski  may  play— and  when  he  is 
disgruntled  he  can  play  abominably— 
the  man  himself  works  his  hypnotic 
spell. 


pe^ded-^  ff>uslc.  The  programne  is  ap- 

Mnrcli,  "Cnilflep  Hnn-arU’’ Strube 

Oven  lire,  • Tliiiie  I lame'  ’ Siippo 

Malt-/,,  -Tout  I’ails" 'WalilteufH 

Overt  lire,  -M  IgnoT,  • • ",  Tlioma* 


^ioiioktoii 

HoMulnl 

Ludera 

.Di‘U8morp.  UHJ4 
lli'fbcrt 


A wandering  orchestral  virtuoso  has 
little  opportunity  for  rehearsal  with  the 
players  whose  strength  and  weakness 
are  unknown  to  him.  He  is  often  in 
the  position  of  one  who  attempts  to 
lead  a scratch  orchestra.  He  may  not 
, be  able  in  the  short  time  to  inspire  the 
! players  with  his  own  spirit.  On  the 
I other  hand,  an  orchestra  of  enthusiasts 
may  rise  gloriously  to  a height  unat- 
! talnable  under  a cool  routinier. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  in  Boston 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
Strauss’  works  under  his  leadership; 
that  we  shall  learn  by  observation  the 
metnods  of  Colonne,  'Weingartner  and 
the  other  visitors.  'W^e  have  often 
thought  it  w-ould  be  an  excellent  plan 
if  Messrs.  Gericke,  Thomas,  Van  der 
Stucken  and  Herbert  were  all  to  ex- 
change conductor’s  stands  as  clergy- 
men exchange  pulpits,  at  least  once  in 
a season.  Such  experiences  might  be  a 
good  thing  for  audiences,  conductors, 
orchestras.  It  would  be  a pity  for  the 
distinguished  visitors  to  return  \hbme 
without  a practical  knowledge  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  It  would 
be  a pity  for  the  musical  public  of  Bos- 
fb  u?  d*.?prived  of  acquaintanceship 
vnth  their  skill  under  the  best  possible 
circumstances. 

THE  “POPS.” 

For  this  last  week  of  the  "Pop” 
concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  many  spe- 
cial features  have  been  arranged.  To- 
morrow night  the  Harvard  graduates 
will  be  strongly  In  evidence,  as  the 
entire  floor  and  a portion  of  the  first 
balcony  have  been  reserved  for  them. 
Their  numbers  will  Include  representa- 
tives from  over  30  classes.  For  this 
o/finlng  Stewart’s  military  band,  with 
Mr.  Gustav  Strube  as  leader,  v/ill  fur- 


Sclectloii,  --Torpador” 

Overture.  "Wlllliim  Tell", 

Selection.  "Kliig  Dodo".. 

•Miireb,  -‘Veritas’’ 

Anierlean  Alr.s 

l-'alr  Harvard. 

Jliireh,  --Up  the  .Street." 

Tuesday,  reservation  of  seats  has 
been  made  for  the  Alumni  Conclave  of 
American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy, 
1000  strong.  The  many  friends  of  Con- 
ductor T.  Adamowski,  as  well  as  the 
musical  public,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  will  be  given  a testimonial  on 
Friday  evening,  June  26.  The  programme 
will  be  made  up  entirely  of  alternate  se- 
lections from'M'agner  and  Tschalkowskl. 
as  follows; 

1.  Polonaise  Tschalkowskl 

2.  Ovcrtni-c,  --Rieazr- IVaRiier 

3.  Andante  from  quartet Tschalkowskl 

4.  Itlde  of  the  Valk.vi-lcs \Vagiier 

B.  Overture.  "1812" TscharKoff9kl 

0.  Albninblatt  Wagner 

Violin  solo,  Mr.  Karl  Ondrlcek. 

7.  La  Belle  an  Buis  Dormant Tschalkowskl 

8.  Overture.  "Taniilianser” Wagner 

».  Suite,  --Nut  Craeker” Tschalkowskl 

10.  Unale,  act  3.  -'Lohengriu’’ Wagner 

11.  M'altz  from  Oneguln Tschalkowskl 

12.  Tamihaiiser  March Wagner 

BERESFORD  GOES  TO  CHICAGO. 
Mr.  Arthur  Bere.sford.  the  well-know-n 
bass  of  Trinity  Church  choir,  has  ac- 
cepted an  offer  to  become  head  of  the 
vocal  department  of  the  Sherwood 
School  of  Music  in  Chicago.  He  w-111 
take  up  his  residence  in  that  city  early 
in  September.  Mr.  Beresford  has  also 
accepted  the  position  as  bass  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Beresford  came  to  this  city  in  1892. 
and  Immediately  took  the  position  of 
bass  of  Trinity,  where  he  has  remained 
for  the  past  11  years. 


nt'xDien**  prodiic-'d  n<xt  n-nifon 

at  .Milan  and  then  at  Nnplee. 

of  haunt  In  operatic  form,  with  fiUvtf 
M .NIarguerltc,  were  abiindor.,  d r.:,  sc- 
count  of  the  slcknens  of  Alvarez. 

'"'"’rtrelz  In  Ixmdim  reviv,,,)  „n 

M hlt-.Monday  such  "old  plantation  m -lo- 
"Uncle  N.-d,"  -r>.« 
others®  ’ ‘ Xemo-Klmo"  .ini 

De  Smeet.s,  organist  at  Namur,  a ■Aum 
made  famous  by  Sterne’s  Uncle 
hag  been  chosen  to  -succeed  .Mclllv  --z 
organ  teacher  at  the  Bru.sM.>ls  c..'n- 
servatory. 

Scaremberg.  a tenor  of  the  Freneh 
provinces,  who  has  sung  in  I-ondon  's 
^ Opera.  Purls  'tie 

LohengHn. successfully  ae 

The  Dlemer  prize  of  f.4000  for  plane 
playing  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Malats 


NOTES. 

It  is  said  that  Delna  will  leave  the 
stage  this  month  to  marry. 

The  summer  opera,  “Opera  Marwitz," 
in  eriin,  opened  June  2 with  "Obron.” 
Marie  Roze  sang  in  London  at  a con- 
cert given  by  one  of  her  pupils  June  18. 

Heinrich  Schmidt’s  concerto  for  oigan 
and  stringB  has  been  published  by 
Leuckart. 

Mrs.  Roger-Miclos,  the  pianist,  is  still 
talking  in  Paris  about  her  "triumphs" 
in  America. 

Josef  Hellmosberger  has  been  reap- 
pointed conductor  of  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmcnic  Society. 

Henri  de  Curzon  says  of  Sibyl  Sander- 
son: "An  artist,  her  greatest  art  was 
to  remain  a woman." 

The  report  of  the  death  of  Malvina 
Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  tlie  creator  of 
Isolde,  has  been  denied. 

Prochazka’s  new  symphony.  "Bee- 
thoven,” was  produced  lately  at  a con- 
cert of  the  Prague  Conservatory. 

'Wilhelm  Berger's  new  scene.  "Eu- 
phorion”  (Goethe’s  "Faust")  was  pro- 
duced at  the  13th  Mecklenburg  festival. 

Claude  Debussy’s  "Suite  Berga- 
masque,”  for  piano— prelude,  minuet, 
sentimental  promenade  and  palane— is 
i now  in  press. 

The  Roma  band  (the  city  band  of 
Rome),  made  up  of  75  players,  gives  con- 
certs during  the  exhibition  season  at 
the  .Alexandra  Palace. 

A monument  to  Raff  has  been  dedi- 
cated in  the  cemetery  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  There  was  a concert  in  cele- 
bration of  the  occasion. 

Abe. , Spalding  of  New-  York,  14  years 
old,  lias  been  awarded  a diploma  as 

"professor  of  the  violin”  by  the  Bologna 
Conservatory,  although  he  w-as  not  a 
pupil  of  that  school.  He  played  last 
season  at  Rome  and  Florence. 

Hubert  Parry’s  "Blest  Pair  of  Sirens” 
was  sung  in  German  at  Duisberg.  He  is 
w-Tltlng  a short  choral  w-ork  for  the 
Hereford  m-jsical  festival. 

Colonne,  -who  has  been  re-elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Artistic  Society  of  the 
Chatelet  concerts,  has  chosen  Gabriel 
Pierne  as  assistant  conductor. 

Walter  Macfarren,  who  has  taught 
the  piano  for  50  years  at  the  Royal 
Academy  qf  Music,  London,  will  resign 
at  the  end  of  the  present  term. 

, .I'.loi'fiano  has  finished  his  new-  opera, 
•Siberia.’’  The  libretto  is  by  Illica.  and 


AKTHUR  BKRESqiDnD. 


Who  was  a first  prize  of  the  Parks  Con- 
•servatory  in  1893.  and  has  been  living  at 
Barcelona. 

“Paysages  Flamands"  Is  a cantela  by 
Henry  IVcyts,  w-as  performed  =>y  !)«q 
singers  and  a bra-ss  band  at  the  Jr-db-a- 
tlon  of  a monument  to  .Alfred  V.-rw.-e 
at  Schaerbeek. 

Charlotte  Huhn  will  begin  her  en- 
gagement at  the  Munich  roval  or-r.i 
on  Oct.  1.  but  she  will  sing  this  summ.-r 
a^t  the  festlv-al  performancCK  at  the 
Prince  Regent’s  theatre. 

A string  quartet  (No.  2).  a .•  mata  fir 
violin  and  piano  (.No.  2).  and  a trio  all 
by  Francois  Rasse.  a Belgian  we-, 
warmly  praised  when  they  were  i..-'r- 
formed  at  Paris  last  month. 

Estelle  Harris,  w-ho  has  been  en'-agf.’ 
by  Mr.  Conried  for  the  Metri.poiltan 
lived  at  Easton.  Pa.,  ns  a choir  sine-r' 
and  went  to  .New-  A'ork  about  tlir  e 
years  ago  to  study  w-lth  Emrai,  Thur.-=  y. 

SIgrId  Arnoldson  Is  praised  at  11  i-  I 
Opera  Comique,  Paris,  for  not  Ii  ili.i  ■ g ' 
to  pla.V'  Lakme  w-lth  a dark  skin.  It 
seems  that  the  Lakmes  of  late  hr  pre- 
ferred to  appear  as  rosy-cheeked  dolls. 
The  Scola  Cantorum  of  Paris 
this  month  an  out-of-door  performer  ■ 
of  Rameau's  pastoral  ballet.  "La.  Guir- 
lande,"  and  Dunl's  "9abots"  tbook  ;.v 

I Sedaiiie).  Jules  Lemaltn  w-lll  .■  I 

lecture  on  Sedaine.  | 

I Bu.sonl’s  playing  of  Beellioven'  rr  i-  i 

I ta  appnssionata.  his  own  trin.'  -'lpli  ..s  J 
of  Bach,  and  Franch's  prciude.  - he:  d ! 
and  fugue,  w-as  severel.v  critic';  1 st  J 
Strns.'-burg,  but  as  a Liszt  piovi  ‘ ; 

w-as  applauded.  j 

Alexin  Basslan.  who  made  h r r - • 

appearance  in  I.a>ndon  at  ii  • P vlll 
In  ,a  little  Chinese  trr  K---Jy.  ha.^  be.  cr— 
gaged  for  three  years  by  the  c-iirl  H ' 
company,  but  she  w-lll  sin  . ct  ry 
halls  In  the  summer. 

The  police  at  Tn-nte  foil-  :de  10*  f-  ’- 
fnrmaiit-e  of  G-i-iMidon  - pn  ' i;  ...a 
Music"  by  the  cit"  Amd.  o . tbe  .cro'.r 


ti.ir  ih?'  tUU’  s'.'dWta  the  loiis^  was 
l'  -ri  Is  not  this  th,'  titat  is 

..  ui  'ojsly  like  "O  Promise  ile?” 

Ti^e.'-  say  Mascagni  has  finished  a 
co;.;.-  iv  in  throe  acts  to  sliow  his  cere- 
hrcl  activitv  and  the  astonishing  versa- 
tllitv  and  power  of  his  resources.  Thi.s 
loads  an  Italian  journal  to  remark  that 
Maso.'.gni  would  S ' about  St.  Peter  s 
square  on  one  leg,  only  to  attract  at- 
tention. 


■•Kathrvn”  F^sk  appeared  us  a pupil 
of  Mrs.  de  Plcciotto  at  Paris,  and  her 
voice  is  described  as  "superb,  warm,  of 
vide  compass,  supple,  homogeneous, 
■.he  l.ast  time  she  sang  here,  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  she  made  little  or  no  im- 
uression, 

Charles  Clark,  baritone,  of  Chicago, 
has  been  given  a song  recital  at  Paris 
and  Lille,  with  unusual  success.  Ihe 
Guide  Musical  says  he  belongs  to  the 
family  of  great  artists,  and  is  enthusi- 
astic over  his  voice  and  his  musical  in- 
telligence, 

“Le  Vovage  en  Suise,”  farcical  oper- 
etta bv  Blum  and  Toche,  has  be^  re- 
vived at  the  Folies-Dramatiques,  Pans, 
It  was  produced  at  tne  \ anetes  in  Isf3. 
when  the  Hanlon-Lees  made  a great 
sensation.  Their  place  is  now  taken  by 
the  Omers, 

The  musical  critic  of  Truth  says; 
"Miss  Mary  Garden  mafle  quite  a dra- 
matic creation  as  Juliette,  Most  prima 
donnas  prefer  to  depict  the  youthful 
damsel  of  A^erona  as  a poetic  and  girlish 
Instead  of  a rather  knowing  creature, 
but  Miss  Garden’s  new  reading  has  its 
merits,’’ 

Two  little  pieces  gave  pleasure  at  the 
Bouffes  Parisians,  Paris  — a mimo- 
drama  highly  salted  and  based  on_  a 
cartoon  by  Guillaume,  “Dls  qu  t es 
Medecin,”  -wtih  charming  music  _by 
Henri  Contesse,  and  a comic  opera,  Le 
Mariage  au  Tambourin,”  music  by  Chas- 
lan,  an  id^  1 of  farm  life  near  Arles. 


jilqurof  agility.  Th^us  wlmt  good  Is  at- 
tained by  playing  Chopm  s A-flat  etuda 
for  left  hand  alone?  ’The_  harmony  is 
butchered  to  make  a ^ k?n(l  of 

When  he  is  not  playing 
thing  Godowsky  is  tech- 

He  has  a much  more 

nique  than  Pachmann.  but  he  lacjts  the 
Chopinzee’s  genuine  musical  insignt. 

A recital  devoted  to  sonp 
Wood  was  given  lately  in 
songs,  as  a whole,  are  good  in  i 

ship  and  the  vocal  writing  is  well  laid  ; 

out  for  the  voice.  ^Brahms  has  had  , 

great  Influence  on  Dr.  Wood,  and  t o 

stvle  of  his  accompaniments  is  veiy 
Brahmsian,  without  the  ' 

and  subtlety  of  that  master.  There  is  a 
rigid  avoidance  of  the  tfdiou^ 

that  avoidance  has  become  ®° 
and  self-conscious  that  the  lesult  is  dul 
ness.  And  in  Dr.  Wood’s  case,  mu^  c- 
making  takes  the  place  of  the  /po"^ 
neous  invention  which  Pf"  the 

traffic'  with  the  commonplace, 
composer  has  not  the  lyrical  gift,  so 

that  in  hearing  many  °f  h'®  ^thev  are 
asks  blankly  enough,  why  they  are 

written.  He  is  at  his  best  m declama- 
Tory  dramatic,  or,  at  any  rate,  epio 

1 work.  Thus  of  all  the  songs  sung  b> 

I Mr.  lies  and  Miss  Maude  the  well  known 
‘Ethiopia  Saluting  the  Colors,  and  Oh. 
Captain.  My  Captaln’-both  ffttings  of 
Whitman’s  poems— alone  justified  their 
existence. 


NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

From  C.  W.  Thompson  & Co.:  For  piano— 

"The  Contented  Fairie”  and  "The  Arrival  of 
the  Fairie  Queen,”  E.  M.  C.  Eaerman;  "She 
Goes  A-Saillng”  and  "She  Dances  with  a Tia 
Soldier,"  George  L.  Tracy.  For  violin— "Ko- 
manaa  for  Violin,  in  D,”  Herman  P.  Cbelius. 
Vocal— "The  Sailor’s  Cradle,"  S.  E.  Haskell; 
"When  You  Are  Here,  Love.”  Kate  Vannah; 
“Cradle  Song,”  G.  E.  Aiken;  "Big  Round 
Moon,”  George  Howland  Cox,  Jr. 


Albenlz’s  opera,  “Pepita  Ximenes, 
produced  at  Barcelona,  •will  be  per-r 
formed  next  season  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels.  The  composer,  a pupil  of 
Louis  Brassin,  took  the  first  piano  prize 
iit  the  Brussels  Conservatory  some  years 
ago.  Chausson’s  posthumous  opera,  "Le 
Roi  Arthus,"  ■will  also  be  produced  at 
the  Monnaie. 


TO  LITERATURE  OF  DAY. 


"Reves  d’ opium.’’  pantomime  by  Paul 
Franck  music  bv  Ed  Mathe,  was  pro-  ; 
duced  late  in  May  at  the  Mathunns,  j 
Paris.  Otero  in  white  gauze  indulged  . 
herself  in  “poses  plastiques”  before 
Pierrot,  an  opium  eater,  ■who  gestiOT- 
lated  his  love,  while  some  one  behind  I 
the  scenes  warbled  explanatory  and  lan- 
gorous  romances. 

Johanna  Thamm,  aged  13,  played  at 
Dresden,  in  May.  such  piano  pieces  as 
sohnmann’s  "Carnival,’’  Liszt's  arrange- 


A Burlesque  on  Ouida  by  an 
Oxford  Undergraduate. 


Schumann’s  "Carnival,  Liszt  s arrange' 
ment  of  Bach’s  organ  fugue  in  A minor, 
and  Paganini  studies,  arranged  by  Liszt. 
She  has  studied  for  four  years  under 
Roth.  "Poesy  and  sense  of  style  seem 
her  characteristics,”  says  the  Dresden 
correspondent  of  the  Musical  Courier. 

Sopra.  known  in  London  as  a sur-- 
prise  singer,  combines  a powerful 
physique  with  a soprano  voice  whi^ 

1 runs  as  high  as  E-flat  above  the  staff. 

' He  does  not  dress  or  make  up  like  a 
I woman.  His  name  is  Guy  Mainguaye. 

' Born  in  Otta-w'a,  the  quality  of  his  voice 
: has  never  changed,  except  In  the  devel- 
opment of  strength.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land two  years  ago  to  study  at  the 
Guild  Hall. 

The  London  public  has  been  indifferent 
toward  Frederick  Lamond  and  his  Beet- 
hoven recitals.  Mr.  Baughan  wrote; 
"One  cannot  but  feel  grieved  that  so 
well-equipped  and  so  sincere  an  artist 
should  be  passed  over  here.  In  Ger- 
many he  has  a well-defined  position,  to 
which  his  sterling  merits  entitle  him. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Lamond  is  a 
little  wanting  in  a dramatic  delivery  of 
Beethoven’s  texts.  He  is  almost  too  irn- 
placable  a foe  to  variety  of  contiast, 
and  it  may  be  that  Beethoven  himself 


Desmond  F.  T.  Coke  Reiiresents 
Her  as  “Belinda  Blinders,”  the 
Author  of  “Saadford  of  Merton,” 
a CoHeg'e  Story— “The  Human 


meant  his  music  to  be  played  in  a freer 
style  of  declamation.  Even  so.  there  is 
so  much  that  is  great  in  Mr.  Lamond’s 
plsving  that  he  has  the  right  to  shake 
the'  dust  off  his  feet  In  disgust  at  the 
London  public’s  indifference  to  a sincere 
artist.” 


Hariclee  Darclee  visited  Boston  as  a 
nnmber  of  Mapleson’s  ill-fated  Imperial 
< i.iji  ,i  companv,  and  she  then  sang  with 
De  March!  the  duet  from  the  fourth  act 
of  "The  Huguenots.”  Her  son,  not  yet 
20  years  old,  has  written  an  opera.  ‘La 
Giarrettiera,”  which  the  Dal  Ver 


Th*-i.:-eat  Milan  proml«e<i  to  produce, 
T his  mother’s  influence  is  strong,  rhe 


for 


promise  was  not  kept.  The  mother  then 
f-ixnrt  lied  her  engagement  to  sing  m 
• '^raviata”  at  that  theatre,  and  said 
she  made  the  contract  only  to  sing  m 
hn*  son's  opera. 

New  English  comic  musical  operettas: 
Rose  of  the  Riviera,”  music  by 
O.^moud  Carr  (Brighton,  May  25-one  of 
tiu^  Characters  is  Miss  Bostinia  Hubb, 
1'  S.  A.);  “All  at  Sea,”  music  by  Wil- 
fr.-d  Arthur  (Liverpool.  May  25);  “Percy, 
t ^ LE-dy-Klller,”  music  by  Frank  Leo 
^^Tiint-ridge  Wells.  May  25);  “A  Bolt 
F.'«irn  the  Blue.”  music  by  F.  Blunt  (St. 

\ - - May  20;  “Amorelle,”  produced 

V Willif  Edouin  at  the  Kennington 
KTifre  June  8.  music  by  Gaston  Ser- 
book  by  Barton  White. 

Leopold  Godow.sky  has  been  playing 
Lot  Ion.  Mr.  Baughan  says  of  him: 
L;.  V.  *s  a very  special  audience,  for 
-sky  is  a nianist  for  pianists.  He 
fOx.  mako  those 'wonderful  fingers  of  his 
cJ  . ai  -dhing.  and  so  far  in  advance  of 
- n M-.-rte  littrature  Is  his  technique 
t he  has  to  creat  difficultie.s  of  his 
. -n  M:f-'d  pianists  know  Godow.sky’s 
--'iHMes*on  Chopin’s  studies:  they  are  not 
^ ama‘  -ur.s.  Some  of  them  are  very 
‘ .^r  a d all  give  one  the  .same  sensa- 
ti-  - ?.’s  when  a tightrope  dancer  per- 

apparently  impossible  feats.  But  I 
- - see  the  value  of  the  Godowsky 

p!l!.  = .^m.  It  is  almost  entirely  a tech- 


Eplc”— Literary  Notes, 

Ouida  has  often  been  burlesqued,  al- 
though in  her  most  extravagant  and 
early  works,  with  her  favorite  bold  and 
tricked  officers  wringing  the  golden  Mo- 
selle from  tSieir  amber  mustacnes,  she 
apparently  defied  burlesque.  And  now 
an  undergraduate,  Mr.  Desmond  F.  T. 
Coke,  has  represented  her  as  “Belinda 
Blinder;^”  ’'^le  author  of  “Sandford  of 
Melton,”  a story  of  Oxford  life  (Aldeu 
& Co.,  Oxford).  Miss  Blinders  owes  to 
Ouida  her  “insight  into  human,  and 
above  all  male,  nature  and  Us  defects.” 
The  book  opens:  “Oxford.  _ A shim- 

mering midsummer’s  day.  What  more 
lovely  than  the  High  street  at  such  a 
lime,  above  all  when  the  inartistic  stu- 
dents are  cooped  up  in  their  class  rooms 
and  naught  is  to  be  seen  but  the  scur- 
rying mass  of  townsmen,  with  here  and 
there  a woman.  Poor  precious  creature 
in  the  monotone  of  amber,  hovy  your 
environment  must  jar  upon  you!  Strange 
paradox— beautiful  street,  yet  street  ot 
men.” 

Ralph  Sandford  does  not  hesitate  to 
introduce  himself  to  the  captain  of 
cricket  by  saying:  *T  should  like  to  be 
your  friend.”  They  go  on  a terrible 
cocoa  debauch.  Ralph  escapes  “the  ef- 
feminacy of  his  fellows  by  a slight  mus- 
tache and  by  small  side-whiskers.  He 
is  soon  tempted.  Undergraduates  get 
together,  sing  music  hall  songs,  and  al- 
most empty  “a  large  bottle  of  wine. 

A “handsome  roue  with  a soft  velvet 
voice.”  takes  him  to  see  a barmaid. 
“The  evening  had  closed  in,  yet  Ralph 
as  he  went  out  put  on  a bowler,  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  been  out  after 
dark  w'itliout  cap  and  gown.  The  stat- 
utes of  the  university  explicitly  forbid 
such  an  action.  Ralph  had  indeed  fall- 
en from  his  high  estate.”  (We  here  re- 
mark that  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Henley 
in  their  “Slang  and  Its  Analogue.s”  pre- 
fer the  form  “boler”  for  a stiff  felt 
hat.)  Ralph  is  cauglit  in  conversation 
with  the  glorious  British  institution, 
dragged  to  the  vice-chancellor’s  court, 
and  compelled  to  write  out  5ti0  times  the 
line:  “It  is  wicked  to  talk  tu  bar  at- 
tendant.s.” 

Rose,  his  country  sweetheart,  comes 
up  to  Oxford  to  rescue  Ralph  from  sin. 
He  turns  oarsman,  and  diets  conscien- 
tiously on  lobster  and  ginger  beer,  .so 
that  he  wins  the  race  for  Merton,  his 
oar  clipping  into  the  water  nearly  ^twioc 
as  often  as  any  other  in  the  boat.  His 
prowess  at  football  sends  him  to  a nurs- 
ing home,  where  he  writes  poetry,  and 


It  seems  to  us  jSxAt  Mr.  Jolin  Freder- 
ick Rowbotham, 'the  author  of  ’’The 
Human  Epic:  tho  12tli  Epic  Poem  of 
the  AA'orld”  (Gay  and  Bird,  London),  is 
far  funnier  than  Ouida,  Mr.  Coke,  or 
Marie  Corelli.  Mr.  Ro-wbotham,  an  Ox- 
ford man  of  honorable  parts,  has  been 
known  heretofore  by  Iiis  writings  on 
music.  His  “History  of  Music’’— we  re- 
fer to  the  original  edition  in  three  vol- 
umes (lS8.')-87),  is  a remarkable  work, 
written  in  a remarkable  style.  Some 
years  ago  he  excited  hot  discussion  by 
a magazine  article,  "The  ■Wagner 
Bubble.”  Little  is  known  about  his  mu- 
sical compositions,  but  we  are  under  the 
impression  that  at  least  portions  of  this 
‘‘Humas  Epic”  "were  published  as  far 
back  as  1890. 

Mr.  Rowbotham  was  never  distin- 
guished for  modesty.  He  now  an- 
nounces himself  as  "The  Homer  of 
Modern  Times.”  and  he  speaks  frankly 
of  his  own  worth  in  the  prelude,  "A 
Lecture  on  Epic  Poetry”:  “It  takes  a 
long  time  to  write  an  epic  poem.  It 
has  taken  me  26  years  to  write  ‘The 
Human  Epic.’  I was  a boy  when  I be- 
gan it.”  (Mr.  Rowbotham  was  born  in 
1854.) 

"At  the  end  of  this  time,  I may  be 
permitted  to  believe  that  I know  some- 
thing about  epic  poetry,  and  that,  after 
writing  thousands  ot  epic  lines,  I am  ; 
able  to  write  it  • • * .An  epic  poem 
is  that  which  catches  the  dominant  idea  , 
of  the  age— the  great  idea  of  the  cen-  , 
tury,  which  -fills  everybody,  which  in-  | 
terests  everybody.  What  is  the  grand 
idea  of  our  own? — an  idea  that  has  ! 
revolutionized  all  thought,  that  has  ' 
changed  all  our  conceptions  of  things, 
that  has  made  us  alter  all  our  theories 
of  morals,  all  our  theories  of  history, 
even  our  theories  of  religion.  * » » For 
I nearly  two  centuries  past.  Science,  like 
a great  cloud,  has  overhung  Art,  Lit-  i 
erature.  Thought,  Religion.” 

This  poet’s  task  is  "the  life  history  of  i 
the  earth.”  "The  whole  of  my  early  life 
was  devoted  to  laborious  studies,  so  that 
' I might  make  myself  perfectly  familiar 
with  all  that  science,  in  all  its  various 
branches  and  through  all  its  various 
investigators,  had,  during  the  last  two 
centurie.s.  said  and  discovered  in  ref- 
I erence  thereto.  That  task  completed, 

I which  was  the  arduous  task  of  many 
1 years,  it  next  remained  to  write  the 
I poem.  This  was  the  task  of  many  years 
I more.  At  last  the  poem  is  completed, 

' and  now  lies  before  you.  Peruse  it. 
It's  influence  upon  you  will  be  mighty 
and  far-reaching;  it  will  insinuate  it- 
self into  your  most  cherished  medita- 
tions, and  open  a new  w'orld  to  your 
profoundest  thoughts.” 

"The  Human  Epic”  is  in  40  cantos,  and 
each  has  an  "argument”  for  a preface. 
The  first  canto  is  "The  Earth’s  Begin- 
nings." Here  is  a sample  brick: 

Hubbub  of  uproar,  biss,  splash,  crash,  thud, 
hum — 

Tumultuary  Pandemomlum ! 

The  fountains  hissed,  the  blazes  roared  within. 
The  geysers  hoiled.  the  cataracts  fell  plumli. 

Over  50  years  ago  Eldgar  Allen  Poe 
insisted  that  the  ePic  mania  had  for 
some  years  past  been  gradually  eying 
out  of  the  public  mind  by  mere  dint  ot 
its  own  absurdity;  but  Mr.  Rowbotham 
does  not  write  with  the  fear  of  Poe 
before  his  eyes.  His  "History  of  .Mu- 
sic” contains  memorable  pages  of  lotty 
and  sonorous  prose— as  the  description 
of  the  Aztec  sacrifice,  the  orgies  of 
Nero,  the  praise  of  Pythagoras.  Wh^at 
a pitv  that,  instead  of  conservating  his 
life  to  epic  poetry,  he  has  not  con- 
tinued his  history,  which  stops  short 
with  the  passing  of  the  Troubadours. 


btfore  he  will  form  Hate  a theory,  . us- 

Cie.....w  ;ieats  of 

the  Influr-nf-e  of  altitude 

level,  earth  disturoanee_  o-  3 - -rg- 

scale  and  the  character  oi  tho  Svo- 


Dr.  Williamson's  treaSl  e on  "fv t' f’alf 
Miniatures.”  to  be  P"*'  - the 

will  represent  by  F-Tni-,-  ' The 

great  collections  of  the  "nt.  .mine 
S'lthor  obtained  permission  tu  • .ytmine 
the  collections  oi  t.ne  - ^ 

of  the  German  Emperor,  of  tn<  King  it 
Sweden  and  Norway,  as  well  « ^ 

King  of  Denmark  and  the  Queen  ot 
Holland. 


Sir  Henry  Burdett’s 
Charities”  for  1903  is  partly  ^ dliectory 
to  all  manner  of  hospUals.  and  asy*"/?® 
throughout  the  Bri'ush  ‘'e 

United  States,  but  the  first  200  page  a*e 
i^i  the  nature  of  a general  discussion  ,o. 
hospital  problems. 


Gen.  Maurice  is  editing  the  Diary  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  which  has  tema'nod  m 
manuscript  ever  since  his  deain  at 
(iorunna. 


Mr.  Harrold  Johnson’s  volume,  ,;‘The 
Road-JIakers  and  Other  ..'"I 

dudes  "The  House  of  Life,  a 
tion  suggested  by  P^.!"!.The 

n If  ■u*aits;  "The  Angclus.  ine 


UOn  suggcniyu  uj  - >>  ■•'Ttif. 

of  G.  F.  Watts;  ‘The 

Sower  ’’  “The  Gleaners.”  sugges“d  t)v 
paintings  of  J.  F.  Millet;  impressions  of 
Shakespeare's  women,  etc. 
be  an  "a.ppredative  preface  by  ^Ir. 
Watts.  It  took  courage  to  gi'e  tn® 
title  "The  House  of  Life  aHer  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  invented  it  for  certain 
of  his  sonnets  and  songs. 


Messrs.  Ginn  & Co.  (Boston)  ha\e  pub- 
lished a Teacher's  Manual,  prepared  oy 
Messrs.  John  H.  Moore  and  George  >8  . 
Miner,  for  use  with  accounting  and 
business  practice.  The  manual  is  in- 
tended to  aid  the  teacher  in  plans  to  ^ 
adopted  by  him  for  his  classes,  and  to 
furnish  supplementary  exercises  which 
may  suggest  review  topics  for  class 
drills  and  discussions.  The  work  will  not 
conflict  with  any  particular  method  of 
any  teacher,  and  the  exercises  may  be 
modified  as  the  teacher  secs  fit. 


Mr.  Laidlaw  Purves,  who  argues,  and 
with  a grave  face,  that  Defoe  was  the 
editor,  and  not  the  author,  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,”  has  published  In  pamphlet 
form  his  two  articles,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Athenaeum. 


Dr  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  the  editor 
of  Bos  weirs  Johnson  and  much  John- 
soniana.  who  died  last  February,  left 
an  estate  valued  at  £7639.  He  requested 
his  sons,  the  executors  of  his  will,  to 
pick  out  from  his  library  such  books  as 
bear  especially  on  the  study  of  Boswell 
and  Johnson,  and  to  give  them  to  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  on  condition  that 
they  are  kept  together  In  the  college 
library  on  shelves  bearing  his  name. 


The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  university 
presses  have  decided  to  make  consider- 
able reductions  in  the  prices  of  the 
standard  edition  of  the  revised  version 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  all  libraries.  This  edition, 
printed  in  pica  type,  and  Issued  in  demy 
and  roval  8vo.,  makes  a set  of  five  vol- 
umes, or.  with  the  Apocrypha,  six  vol- 
umes. 


A series  of  29  autograph  letters,  etc., 
by  John  Keats,  was  sold  at  auction  m 
London  on  June  9.  for  £1070.  The  letters 
had  been  bequeathed  by  Robert  Wood- 
house  to  the  uncle  of  , the  seller. 


A collection  of  Rossetti  papers,  pre- 
pared by  the  poet’s  brother,  W.  M.  Ros- 
setti, w'ill  be  published  in  London  this 
month  It  is  a continuation  of  the  two 
volumes  of  literary  remains  which  ap- 
peared some  years  ago.  The  present 
volume  brings  the  record  down  to  1870. 


The  Studio  Library— parts  YT  and  Y II 
—contains  an  article  on  pastels  by  A.  L. 
Baldry,  on  "Monotyping  m Color,  by 
Alfred  East,  on  “Herkomer-Gravure, 
by  A.  L.  Baldry:  etchings  by  Lepere  and 
Legros.  Examples  of  oil  painting  are 
Watt's  "Trifles  Light  a.=  Air,”  Raf- 
faelli’s  “Landscape  with  Water,"  Priest- 
mare’s  "Morning.’’  Arnesby  Brown’s 
“The  Last  Land.”  Clausen  s “Kitty.” 
Other  illustrations  in  this  sumptuous 
publication  are  a water  color  by  Gaston 
La  Touche.  Condor’s  "Thais”  (a  water 
color  on  silk  designed  for  a fan);  a pen- 
cil drawing  by  Dupont,  a gouache  by 
Partridge.  and  an  auto-lithograph  by 
Steinlen. 


Fisher  Unwin’s  netv  edition  of  Rich- 
ard Cobden’s  political  writings  will  in- 
clude a preface  by  YYniliam  Cullen  Bry- 
ant, which  was  written  for  the  Ameri- 
can’ edition  of  1867. 


LIFE  OF  MANY  HUES 


IN  “HISTOIRE  GOMIQUE" 


The  “Orrery  Papers,”  two  volumes 
edited  by  the  Countess  of  Cork  and  Or- 
rery and  published  lately  in  London, 
contain  many  allusions  to  Pope.  Swift 
and  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham. 


ill  ^ W 44^  TV4AW.W  ^ V 

Ills  Bide  whiskers  grow  so  luxunanny 
that  they  “give  him  an  air  ineuably 
manly  in  the  highest  sense.” 

A friend  slanders  Ralph  to  Rose  and 
the  affair  is  .settled  at  a place  In  Mer- 
ton, "where  blood-thirsty  male.s  fight 
out  their  horrid  fights."  On  the  same 
evening,  Ro.se's  hotel  is  on  lire.  "Ralph 
was  a scholar,  as  we  know,  end  wrap- 
ping lii.s  ampler  garment  round  ids  neck 
he  held  the  streamers  out  to  Rose. 
‘Cling  to  these,’  he'  said,  ‘and  my 
strength  shall  save  you.’  " 

'riila  does  not  strike  us  as  exquisite 
fooling.  Ouida  is  much  funiiier. 


SI’’  James  Crichton  Browne  will  con- 
tribute to  tlie  Contemporary  Review  tor 
July  a reply  to  the  article,  “The  New 
Carlvle  Letters,  a Y’indication  of 
Froiide  ’’  by  Mr,  Ronald  McNeill,  which 
appears  in  the  June  number  of  that 
periodical. 


Anatole  France^s  Latest  Work 
a Study  in  Fiction. 


Mr  J.  A.  Hammerton  is  the  compiler 
of  "Stevensoniana,”  which  is  made  up 
of  material  concerning  the  writer  from 
English  and  American  periodicals  end 
from  books  which  are  not  wholly  de- 
voted to  Stevenson.  The  publisher  will 
be  Mr.  Grant  Richards. 


A Theatre  Doctor  Is  the  Leadln* 
Flgrore  Where  All  the  Author  s 
Stnrdy  Qnalltles  of  Wit,  Irony 
and  Sentiment  Find  Free  Play. 


■with  Hate  and  Love. 


The  hero  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cobb’s  new 
novel,  "The  Composite  Lady,"  falls  in  ^ 
love  with  a girl  shown  in  a painting. 
He  tries  to  find  her  and  learns  tliat 
she  is  composed  of  the  beauties  of  sev- 
eral models. 


Jlr.  L.  Raven-Hill  has  issued,  through 
the  Punch  office,  a volume  of  100 
sketches,  entitled  "An  Indian  Sketch- 
Book  ” which  convey  his  impressions 
of  the  East  and  the  Durbar. 


Dr.  F.  G.  Clemow’s  treatise.  "The 
Geography  ot  Disease."  published  by 
the  Cambridge  (Eng.)  University  Press, 
may  provoke  discussion.  He  deals 
briefly  with  the  characteristics  and  his- 
tory 'of  the  chief  diseases,  and  traces 


lOry  Ul  lllC  V141C4.  Wi.x.  wxwws,.-. 

their  prevalence  or  rarity  in  different 
countries.  The  facts  ln  each  case  are 


countries,  i iic  ...  c-- 

summed  up  In  a section  discussing  the 
factors  governing  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution. Dr.  Clemow  is  by  no  means 
a rash  dogmntlser.  He  mentions  the 
theory  that  there  Is  the  relationship 
ot  cause  and  effect  between  the  diminu- 
tion of  malaria  In  many  European 
countries  in  recent  years,  and  the  In- 


Anatole  France’s  latest  book, 
toire  Comique”  (Calmann-Levy.  Paria 
interests  chiefly  by  the  gentle  irony 
that  flows  from  the  Ups  of  the  charac- 
ters, especially  from  the  lips  of  Dr. 
Trublet.  a theatre  doctor  and  a trie 
of  play-actresses.  The  plot  i-s  slight, 
second-rate,  romantic,  jealous 
actor  kills  himself  in  the  presence  « , 
Fellcle  Nanteuil  and  her 
before  he  " 

"I  forbid  . 

This  is  my  

The  woman  is  haunted  by  the  spec' 
of  this  actor.  She  cannot  meet 
lover  witho-at  seeing  the  ghastlj 
parition.  And  though  she  has  becora- 
member  ot  the  Comedle  Franct^h 
tliough  her  lover  "can  look  at  no 
woman,”  at  the  last  she  sighs.  M-tei 
if  I am  a great  artist,  so  long  as  I am 
not  happv!  YVe  love  each  other,  we  twv 
but  it  is  all  at  an  end.  \Y  e shall  nag^ 
belong  to  one  another,  never.  He  is 
willing!’’  » 


Felicle  has  long  been  the  prey  of 
lucinatlons.  She  consults  Trublet 
a cat  that  eyes  her  from  under 
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_Q)r  i«  tier  iircssaifir 
maid  tlithtoaa  e<»- 
T do  not  u’omon  nppe»- 
ijf  at  lln.'^T  Tho  H»UEB 

should  be  an  fBSoK'C- 

ccptthle  aw  fentie  passant'  bvtwam 
tl;s  i*rw  ctortea  of  woman ; v.-t  \Vuimii 
<-r&a'tn  tba  tliorax,  tlnUons  the  falw- 
I rliii,.  makad  a horrlblo  furrow.  The 
doctor  desciikea  ahorkjna  ixnmples  of 

m. iItbrmaBan.  and  Kollcle  JnuKhs.  for 
caoh  tkJatuilte  reminds  her  of  a col- 
leaKoe  or  a trlciiJ  The  actions  and 
!h>os-hts  of  men  appear  to  her  ns 
r irUcular  thlnga  In  the  universal  meoh- 
nnl-an;  tbry  in.splre  neither  anger  nor 
ha;..;  vat  there  are  thjng.s  that  dl.sgu.st 
her.  and  so  the  doctor  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  morality  Is  a matter  of 
ta  ta.  "My  child,  I wish  that  they 
thought  ns  soundly  a.s  you  at  the  .Acad- 
emy of  .Moral  Sciences.  We  can  no 
longer  praise  or  blame  any  human 
thought  or  action  the  moment  that  the 

n.  ■ . ■,,‘ilty  of  a thought  or  action  Is 

dcm.mstr.sted."  Do  the  apparitions 
come  from  some  stomach  trouble? 
Tru**lct  answers:  "A  grave  question. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  little  girl  who  ate 
too  many  preserves.  Her  mama 
.said:  Vou'll  hurt  your  stomach.’  and 

she  .uiswered:  ‘Only  women  have  a 

stomach:  little  girls  don’t  have  any.’  ’’ 
..tnd  when  Fellcle  protests  against  his 
stupidity,  he  replies:  "Stupidity  Is 

aptitude  for  happiness.  It  Is  sovereign 
contentment.  It  Is  the  chief  of  good 
things  in  a policed  society." 

The  descriptions  of  theatrical  life  are 
mo-;‘  amusing.  'Fhe  shabblne.ss  of  the 
triumph.s.  the  Inordinate  vanity  of  the 
actor,  the  miserable  and  grotesque  jeal- 
ousies, the  torments  felt  bv  the  play- 
wright at  rehearsil.  the  sublime  Indlf- 
■ fi.mce  of  the  manager  except  In  mat- 
ters of  .self-interest  and  thrift— th?se  are 
expos-d  wicb  inimitable  lightness  and 
surety  of  touch.  Pradel,  the  manager, 
an  .c.l  actor  wary,  a good  f»llow. 
plucked  of  his  illusions,  and  without 
toe  high  ambitions.  He  loves  peace 
book.s  .tnd  women.  At  the  futieral  mass 
suntT  ' ,'ide  he  Is  so  impresi=td 

music  of  the  organ-lt  is  impos- 
.siblc  to  reproduce  here  his  vigorous  ex- 
pia.  Sinn— that  he  turns  to  Trublet- 
Dtcctor  Pocratfte.  I hee  you  to  tell  me. 
as  -.dentist,  as  physiologist.  If  you  see 
PTC VI  Objections  to  the  Immortality  of 
the  soul.  He  asks  as  a practical  busi- 
nes.s  man  who  needs  personal  Informa-  ' 
til  11.  ,\nd  Trnhirt  answers:  “Do'ibi le<Y3 
.vou  know  what  Cyrano’s  bird  said  bn 
this  .suhlect.  One  day  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerc,.  heard  two  birds  talking  in  a tree. 
One  .said,  ’The  soui  of  a bird  Is  immor- 
. u '1  ' *5aid  the  other; 

buf  what  Is  Inooncelvable-ds  that  beings 
wlth\>at  a.  beak  and  feathers,  who  are 
who  walk  on  two  feet,  believe 
birds,  have  an  immortal 

/-gT'?!*'  church,  with  the 

chi.i.'r  of  the  actors  and  actresses  as 
response  to  the  sacred  wordA  of  the 
verv  n e.  Is  a masterpiece,  equalled  only 
cemetery.  Chevalier, 
whn  eccentric  person, 

Trl.  concerning  his- 

insisted,  for  Instance 
a heroic  part  should  be  played  by 
he  h’  "’ho  had  soul.  Tall  and  thi/ 
hf  i?’“i  sombre  eyes,  a nose  like  the 
beak  of  a crow,  a mouth  with  an  ever- 
lasting laugh;  and  his  Adam’s  apple 
oast  a shadow.  He  was  sure  that  one 
day  he  would  be  famous.  He  was  re- 
h(  • ■ iig  In  a new  piece,  and  the  nlav- 

Uance-  ''nf  with' his*^  eL 

trance.  It  is  not  an  entrance  it  Is  a 
cRvlnff-ln,  a catastrophe,  a cataclysm 
Snould  an  aeroUth  a pieie  of  tht  moSIi 
not  be  ,‘he  disaster  would 

Slece"  Vs/  ^ withdraw  my 

exit,  from  i s'bore"‘‘t'trroS^h  \ 

window  appeased  the  nobll  rage  of  thi 

foP'hTm*’’'-  PfoPhesIed'f 

^tiis  for  the  cathedral  at  Carth- 

tififp  assume  the  atti- 

tude of  a man  crushed  by  sorrow  tHa 
picture  was  finished,  sent  trCanh^Jl 

brshoD^*"on^l“®®‘*  y cardlnal-arch- 
bisnop.  on  account  of  the  Indecent  X 
Pree^lpn  of  Philip  the  Bo"d  who  U 
^AfhAr.®  a *1®  iooks  at  the  holy  King 
his  fathei^  dyinj?  on  the  straw  ” He  had  ' 
Fellcle’s  lover,  he  had  known  hap- 
rngT®  Ai,^®  e.cuiti  "ct  live  without  her 
The  playwright  was  disgusted  at  hfs 

chn?e^'-  "S®  to  Pradef**  .’ll! 

church.  He  goes  and  blows  out  his 
brains  two  days  before  the  first  ner 
formance.  and  obliges  us  to  put  it^oir 

ishlv  wP®,  ‘f®'-  H®  devq" 

|;o  tt?‘PC‘l  well.'\h|  bea'st:’’’ "V‘elicie% 

steadily  dtl%"oT\#r"e^e  tftl 

“>te  to  know"?  "Men  ari 

inot  made  to  know;  men  ar’A 
understand.  Thev  made  to 

[which  Is  necesLry  for  com^^'rA??''®. 
man’s  skull  is  bigger  rufh  ®"® 

:cc,nv;olutlons»fh'at“of  a°g'‘oTilla"  Z't 
tHr®  kuii"s°  r ^®®p 

S'h®'  »>;stems  and  theLlel  a?e  niver  anv'^ 
thing  but  the  magnificent 
deas  which  are  In  a monkev’s 
ire  amused  and  Ltte?ed  ^ ® 

mow  more  than  a dog  about^1hA®,.m® 

MeanTihlle  Pradel  Is  ^ 

ols  speech  over  Chevalier’s 
:he  whole  company  of 
.there  to  crlticis  ™He  begins 
»f  the  grave:  ’’rshall  sav  thAp  H® 
kame  of  the  great  and  cordla?^famu 

:aracter.  a di«Umitive  phy^omy"  | 


WaW  llliu  .1  TPH’  . . -a— Tir 

u Inrir-ti  im.x  -t  . • * •’•bnuhn 

HlU(*rlouM  author  f,  r‘ 
striak  tluTcby  I’hcvali.'r  i,  '*  ■ ' ''’Me- 

>V‘.s.  He  had  the  -acroil  rir,' 
the  m«»aA  of  hi.i  .iuaI 
s.irch  Into  It.  (’bovui 


.1 


.irt:  he  liii'd  of  the  dr.iinntlc 
■lied  eon  turned  by  the  il  i 

ly  hi 

whlc 
and 


•1  b 
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N THE  WORLD 


iri-'T-L- 


ooniumed  by  the  il.ime  whieh  ,t  ” ' 
iirns  u.H  .,11.  Alas!  the  Th  .'.tr 
h the  public  - ; only  th.!  * 

ih,-  enr,  "}J 


OF  MUSIC. 


Jealous  nuiKtcr;  It  exacts  of  it 
ubrolutt*  dovotlon.  the  niosi  nr 


rllhe.s.  an.I  aom"tlmV  "I?"LP"'"fu7 


Tho  Romaii^Afc  Carcor  of  Prior 
Tschaikowsky. 


tlms.  Adieu.  (Tieviiller.  In 
All  your  comrades, 
chlef.s  dry  tears.  The 


II  name  of 

Handko?: 


they  ar^To/^lil,':;;  r;? 


themselves. 


And  Trublet  looks  at  the  mni»u  i 
iP’Ph’'  "I>o  you  remember  refl“‘,  ?i 
of  Auguste  Comte.  ’Humanitv  i 
posed  of  the  dead  and  tho  ll'v^ni" 
dead  are  much  tho  more  numemoA  • 


nierous 

reason 

accom 


a.  They  are  the  more  powerful  hJ 
I of  number  and  grandeur  n/VJ.  / 
pushed  task.=.  They  govA/A*^"‘P 
obey  them.  Our  nfcster.s  are  unrmT’.’u  "® 
stones.  Behold  the  legislator  tha//!'®?® 
the  law  to  which  I subm°t  {„h,  v"’".'i® 
architect  that  built  my  house  /ha’ 
that  created  Illusions  which  stilt  tr 
me.  the  orator  that  Persuaded  us'hAf/’/® 
our  birth.  Behold  all  the  artisans  r>?  f®Phy  and  tho  many  puinphlets  con- 
cur real  or  false  knoledge,  of  our  wio 

rtnm  sort  nor  foollAU„A„  ’ wis 


Another  1*nrt  of  the  IntereatliiK 
llloKriipliy  l>>‘  Ills  llrother  ,lu«l 
iMKiieil  — 'riie  One  W'oiiinii  ll«' 
Iiovetli  lint  lioat — ltec*olleetloiia  of 
llu^to  \%'ulf— Note  uiiU  Coiiinieiit. 

mo  ninth  part  nf  "The 
LJfo  of  Peter  Tt  halkow- 
sky."  by  his  brother  Mod- 
est (translated  Into  Ger- 
man by  P.  Jui  .1  from  the 
original  Russian),  has  just 
bei-n  published  by  Jurgen- 
Bon  of  Moscow  and  Lcljislo.  This  blog 


dom  and  our  foolishness.  TherA'  »ur„ 
are.  the  Inflexible  chiefs  whom  no  on^ 
disobeys.  In  them  Is  force  result*  ?in 
ration..  What  Is  a generation  if  thA 
living  In  oomparislon  with  the  Innume^r- 
able  generations  of  the  dead?  M’hat  u 

‘in’''."  knowledge,  of  our  wii! 

will  of  a thousand  centuries?  Could  we 
be  able  to  revolt  against  them’  We 
have  not  even  the  time  to  disobey'  them 
• * • Whence  comes  tradition  mil 
thoiity?  There  are  Irreconcilable  tra- 
ditions. dive  se  customs,  authorities  at 
variance.  The  opinions  of  the  past  that 
■JifAfi*  ?2.  ®P®  uncertain  and  con- 

fused. Crushing  us,  they  destroy  them- 
selves. All  these  deaa,  as  we.  have 
lived  In  trouble  and  contradiction.  Each 
in  his  time  has  made  after  his  own 
fashion.  In  hate  or  love,  the  dream  of 
his  life.  Let  us  make  this  dream  in 
our  turn,  with  good-will  and  joy,  if  It 
Is  possible,  and  go  to  luncheon.  I am 
going  to  take  you  to  a little  tavern  in 
the  ruS  Vavln,  where  there  Is  only  one 
dish,  but  a prodigious  one;  the  cassoulet 
of  Castelnaudary,  which  mifst  not  bo 
mistaken  for  the  cassoulet  ft  la  mode 
de  Carcassone,  a simple  leg  of  mutton 
with  kidney  beans”  He  describes  the 
cassoulet  at  length,  and  smacks  his  Ups 
over  this  dish  of  dishes.  And  here  we 
have  the  philosophy  of  Anatole  France 
in  its  quintessence. 

Fellcle  preferred  Robert  to  other  men 
because  he  was  natural.  Her  first  lover 
was  her  teacher  at  the  conservatory. 
Chevalier  was  her  second,  but  he  was 
not  jealous  of  the  first:  "His  pain  was 
softened  by  the  consideration  of  an 
august  and  century-old  usage.”  This 
young  woman  was  faithful  to  Robert, 
Not  even  the  spectre  of  Chevalier  could 
shake  her  ^ove,  although  he  drove  her 
from  her  lover.  She  Is  sketched  with  a 
delightful  dash  of  malice,  which  is  di- 
rected toward  all  the  comedians; 
Jeanne  Perrin,  perversly  vicious:  Mme. 
Doulce,  the  gossip,  with  her  tickets  for 
some  benefit  or  other,  who  was  aston- 
ishing the  audience  by  her  gayety  at  the 
moment  when  she  was  told  that  her 
husband,  "the  great  artist  and  good 
husband,  had  had  a stroke  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  opera  as  he  was  holding 
his  cornet  a piston”;  Constantin  Marc, 
the  philosophic  playwright.  There  Is  a 
wealth  of  sly  reflection;  there  Is  epi- 
gram after  epigram:  but  the  command- 
ing figure  is  always  Dr.  Trublet,  with 
his  epicurean  philosophy:  "The  uni- 

verse.” he  says  to  Fellcle.  "is  con- 
structed as  fatally  as  a triangle,  of 
which  a side  and  two  angles  are  given. 
Future  things  are  determined.  They  are 
finished  from  that  time.  They  are  as 
If  they  exist.  They  already  exist.  They 
exist  so  well  that  we  partly  know  them. 
For  us  the  future  is  not  much  more 
obscure  than  the  past.  We  know  that 
generations  will  succeed  generations  in 
labor,  joy  and  suffering.  I see  the  con- 
stellations changing  slowly  in  the  sky 
their  forms  which  seemed  unchange- 
able; I look  a t Charles’  Wain  taking  off 
its  ancient  yoke,  Orion’s  belt  breaking. 
Sirius  paling.  We  know  that  the  sun 
will  rise  tomorrow  and  that  for  a long 
time,  in  thick  clouds  or  light  mists.  It 
will  rise  each  morning.  • • * The 
knowledge  of  facts  which  we  have  ac- 
quired Is  the  only  reason  that  leads  us 
to  believe  in  their  reality.  We  know 
of  certain  facts  to  come,  therefore  we 
should  hold  them  to  be  real.  If  they 
are  real,  they  are  realized.  And  so, 
then,  my  dear  Constantin  Marc,  it  1s 
believable  that  your  piece  was  played 
a thousand  years  ago.  or  half  an  hour 
ago— which  Is  precisely  the  same  thing. 
We  may  easily  believe  that  we  have 
all  been  dead  for  a long  time.-  Think 
so  and  you  will  be  at  peace.” 


To  such  an  observer  and  thinker  life 
is  comic,  and  this  story  of  Fellcle  and 
Robert  and  Chevalier  is  a "histoire 
comlque."  Even  Chevalier  felt  the  truth 
of  thi.s,  when  he  heard  Constantin  Marc 
avow  that  life  Is  murder.  "Murder  and 
carnage,  perhaps,"  answered  Chevalier, 
"but  amusing  carnage  and  funny  mur- 
der. Life  is  the  bunesque  catastrophe, 
the  terribly  comic,  the  mask  of  the  car- 
nival on  bloody  cheeks.  Life  is  some- 
thing more;  It  Is  the  flower  and  the 
knife;  it  is  to  see  red  one  day  and  blue 
the  next;  It  Is  hate  and  love,  delicious 
and  ravishing  hatred,  cruel  love.” 


Lovers  of  Anatole  France’s  wit  and 
irony  and  classic  sentiment  and  ex- 
quisitely polished  sentences  will  find 
all  these  characteristic  qualities  in  his 
latest  volume.  Never  has  he  been  more 
subtle  in  observation  and  reflection. 
Never  has  he  been  more  sympathetic 
and  human,  even  in  his  irony,  an  irony 
which,  like  the  well  known  melancholy, 
is  compounded  of  many  simples;  which 
reminds  one  occasionally  of  Lucian,  and 
now  of  the  old  sad  Irony  that  charac- 
terized Sir  Thomas  More  on  the  scaf- 
fold; and  yet  In  Its  fullest  and  most 
acute  expre.ssion  it  is  the  constant 
thouerht  of  Anatole  France 


cernlng  the  life  of  Hugo  Wolf,  who  died 
Feb.  22  at  a madhouse  In  Vlenn.a,  might 
■easily  excite  an  Inquiry  Into  the  fate  of 
composers  helpless  In  the  hand.s  of  sur- 
viving friends  and  admirers. 


There  are  several  famous,  and  at  the 
aame  time  formidable,  lives  of  great 
composers.  For  some  years  Otto  Jahn’s 
‘‘Mozart’’ — the  first  edition  In  four  stout 
volumes— was  considered  the  supreme 
biographical  work;  by  the  portrayal  of 
the  man  and  the  period  In  which  he 
lived;  by  the  industry  and  the  accuracy 
of  Investigation;  by  critical  acumen, 
sympathetic  treatment,  charm  of  style, 
Jahn’s  work  today  seems  voluminous, 
constantly  and  clojingly  eulogistic. 
Much  of  the  detail  obscures  rather  than 
Illustrates.  The  endless  digressions,  the 
long  disquisitions  concerning  the  charac- 
ters in  even  the  less  Important  of  Mo- 
Eart’s  operas,  provoke  yawning.  Spilta’s 
"Bach”  Is  ’’monumental.’  One  might 
also  say  It  is  massive  and  concrete,  to 
quote  the  opinion  expressed  in  "Great 
Expectations,”  on  a certain  play  actor’s 
Shakespearian  reading.  Chrysander’s 
"Handel,"  incredibly  learned  and  dull, 
was  left  unfinished,  as  were  Thayer’s 
painstaking  and  uninspired  "Beetho- 
ven,” and  Pohl’s  delightful  and  truly 
Instructive  "Haydn.”  Look  over  the  bi- 
ographies of  composers,  and  how  few 
there  are  which  picture  a man  of  flesh 
and  blood,  with  weaknesses  and  hopes 
and  doubts  and  passions.  Mendelssohn, 
according  to  his  biographers,  was  a se- 
r^ine  and  genteel  prig.  The  several  lives 
of  Rossini.  Donizetti  and  Verdi  are  sta- 
tistical or  loosely  anecdotleal.  The  Ufa 
olT  Weber  by  his  son  Is  above  the  aver- 
age in  interest.  Liszt’s  biographers 
sltiriek  in  hysterical  admiration.  Mr. 
Funck’s  frankly  and  furiously  partisan 
lift!  of  Wagner  is  mighty  Interesting 
reading,  and  Mr.  Henderson’s  life  of 
the  same  composer  is  admirable  as  a 
narrative,  and  as  an  example  of  sane 
andl  discriminative  criticism.  The  bio- 
graphical portion  of  Mr.  Huneker’s 
"Cliopin”  is  excellent.  There  are  long 
andi.  famous  biographies,  as  Niecks' 
"Chopin,”  Qulcherat’s  "Nourrlt,”  but 
how  perfunctory  they  seem  In  com- 
parison with  Sir  George  Grove’s  article 
on  Schubert,  published  in  his  "Dictlon- 
I ary  of  Musicians.” 

The  biographer  of  a composer,  as  well 
as  of  a politician,  poet,  general,  scien- 
tist, is  Inclined  toward  hero  worship. 
(The  average  life  of  Wagner  Is  a po- 
lemical docurhent.)  He  is  an  apologist, 
or  his  hero  is  considered  as  a theorist, 

: and  all  incidents  are  bent  and  twisted 
' to  strengthen  the  theories,  which  per- 
haps even  now  are  with  other  forgotten 
I things  in  the  dust  bin  of  time.  Chrys- 
ander  was  not  satisfied  with  raising  his 
statue  of  Handel;  he  tried  to  pull  down 
the  statues  of  Handel’s  contemporaries. 
Autobiographic  composers  are  generally 
more  entertaining  and  often  more  just 
toward  their  predecessors  and  rivals. 

I Furthermore,  they  give  a graphic  ac- 
eount  or  the  period  in  which  they  lived 
and  worked.  The  memoirs  of  the  naive 
Dlttersdorf,  of  the  amiably  vain  Blan- 
glnl,  with  his  firm  belief  that  princesses 
were  willing  to  die  for  his  killing  glance: 
of  Michael  Kelly,  with  his  reminis- 
cences of  Mozart  playing  billiards  and 
rehftarsing  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro” ; 
of  Park,  the  oboe  player,  with  his  ma- 
licious gossip;  of  Santley.  with  his 
wealth  of  entertaining  anecdotes,  his 
shrewd  observations,  his  engaging  can- 
dor—what  biographies  are  to  be  named 
with  these  autobiographies  for  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  of  portrayal?  Hector 
Berlioz  is  best  known  by  his  memoirs— 
a book  that  is  among  the  masterpieces 
of  this  species  of  literature,  worthy  to 
be  ranked  with  the  memoirs  of  Pepys, 
Casanova.  Cellini,  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
As  Walt  Whitman  boasted  of  his 
"Leaves  of  Grass.”  who  touches  such 
a book  touches  a man. 


Modest  Tsch.alkowsky's  life  of  his  IP 
lustrious  brother  is  another  "monu- 
mental’’ wo'-k.  but  the  monument  Is 
built  chiefly  from  Peter’s  own  corre- 
spondence. so  that  the  life  may  be  said 
■to  be  in  a large  measure  autobiographic. 
This  part  IX.  has  about  81  large  octavo 
pages  and  -.here  will  probably  be  20 
parts;  yet  so  far  there  ha.s  been  little 
that  any  reader  would  willingly  spare. 
For  the  ma.i  Tschalkowsky  Is  a most 
fascinating  study.  He  was  apart  from 
Ipthera  even  as  a boy.  Sensitive,  a vlc- 
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Anil  tiers  . s .Marl!  . ’ r ■ 'I-  re.-teiel. 
wonder,  nff.  i|..t,.  T)  . ■ v,  ■-  ,n..vlng 
eplr.-n’e.r  In  life,  ■ ; I . , tiler 

pagf  il  I.f  .M'lil  it’ir  Wt  , ’ . i..  . . X . . ,i  In 

Inter,  et  th-  . i.tr  , .j  , inat- 

ed  In  the  pr.  • lu  n.  m.Io;.,  H.j  S 1 nnlr 

one  woman  ,M;r  r ; ll.r  ,'t  • i ,■  i .-V- 

Jlree  Montag.ioy.  ..-ij  the  .ele- 
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singer  In  that  city.  TfolitiiV- ,w  tge  niftt 
lA*"  ^^1  ’w  when  she  w elnglng 
I there  In  an  Itaiiiin  Ofi  ra  e-.jfi]..iTjy  it 
■ was  In  ghe  -rrlng  of  W,<  l;  r ik  r 
was  in'iw  while:  her  i.'.clt  l■r■1  .'i  iml* 
were  exquisitely  shar  J;  hi  f m--  IP  fac« 
enchanted  the  br-hf,'  er;  »!.•■  w it  the 
personlfici.tlon  of  m.i  ■.  A*  a .‘.inger 
■he  WHS  perfect  In  hrr  Intoii.ii.i.  her 
vocalization  waa  Inlmltrlile:  h- r voles 
had  Indeserlbalile  w irinih;  rhe  was  pi*, 
elonate  In  song  nr,,j  •.  iion.  Ii,  m •;  her 
at  a supper,  but  he  lr"-,t  nv. ,iy  fr..m 
her,  until  she  rtmrt.  n h- d him.  I 'l'in- 
stein  was  forced  ti.  dr  r him  to  i r 
rooms.  Then  hardly  a day  paft-etl  with- 
out an  Invitation  t'roni  her.  Ttiey  loved 
each  other  madly  and  they  were  to  trtar- 
ry  In  the  lummer  of  the  re  xt  year 
But  In  January,  isns,  ehe  bfco=mr  at 
Warsaw  the  wife  of  tho  baritone  PHtilll* 
and  sent  no  word  to  TschaJkowrkF  who 
a year  after  sat  In  the  pit.  excUsd,  On 
a night  of  her  reappearance  at  Moscow. 

When  she  came  out."  ssys  Kae  hie 
"he  put  the  opera  glcs.s  to  his  eyer  and 
kept  it  there  during  the  whole  perf..i 
ance:  but  I doubt  whether  he  sew  cl  ut- 
ly,  for  tears  kept  pouring  down  WH 
cheeks.” 

Nor  Is  the-e  any  episode  equal  In 
strange  Interest  to  the  account  of  his 
amazing  and  short-lived  marriage  to 
the  young  woman  who  franklv  told  him 
that  she  loved  him  and  could  not  live 
without  him.  He  married  her,  for  he 
thought  it  ols  duty,  though  he  had 
known  her  slightly.  Neither  one  could 
^ blamed  directly  for  the  resulting  un- 
happiness. ’There  was  soon  a ora- 
tion, and  Tschalkowsky  was  nearly  In- 
Bane. 


The  letters  of  December,  1879,  tell  of 
Bis  life  In  Rome,  a city  that  was  dear 
to  him.  He  could  not  endure  the 
wretched  modern  music  »ung  In  certain 
churches,  though  the  performance  Itself , 
was  excellen:.  Outside  of  the  churchewe 
there  wis  n-o  inuslr.  He  wo.s  lmp>cssefl 
By  the  busts  of  the  old  Eminrors  and 
found  the.-n  characterl.stlc.  He  wo* 
puzzled  by  the  works  of  Mleh,iei  Urgelo 
and  preferred  Raphael,  "thlH  Muzart  of 
painting,”  and  Madonnas  by  Guerclno 
filled  his  soul  with  ecstacy.  On  the 
whole  Flore.oce  was  tho  city  where  ha 
would  fain  live;  it  was  quieter,  mom 
■ympathetic. 

His  first  suite  had  been  criticised  as 
too  difficult  for  wood-wind  players  and 
there  was  an  animated  correspondenoe 
^tween  him  and  ’Tareleff  concerning  It. 
TBOhalkowsky  answered  that  the  pas- 
sages complained  of  wore  .iiffi'  Ult  only 
for  pupils:  that  as  he  ho-I  t.iught  or- 
chestration for  10  years  ar  tin-  Mobcow 
conservatory  he  knew  .x->mi  thlng  .ibout 
■Uie  art.  "No  doubt  the  oboist,  Mr.  Z.. 
w*'e  In  a bad  humor.  I .iiu  delighted  to 
lea  In  that  the  upper  tones  are  In jurloiw 
to  his  Ups.  It  is  a shame  that  these 
precious  lips  from  which  >.rs.  A.  has 
plucked  so  many  kisses  should  be  forevcE 
ruined  by  an  E above  the  .staff!  Yol 
this  will  not  prevent  me  from  Injuring 
the  holy  .Ips  by  writing  such  n'lies,' 
which  any  oboist,  even  without  a Freneh 
mouthpiece,  can  e i.dly  piny." 


He  was  m jeh  pleased  bccau.>=e  O'lonne 
had  produced  one  of  his  symphonies  st 
Paris,  hut  he  lies’ui  lit  his  friend  Mrs 
von  Meek,  who  gave  him  n hand  ■•me 
yearly  Income,  although  he  r*'ver  met 
her  or  spoke  to  her  lo  the  day  • ' nis 
death,  not  to  buy  admission  ffT  hi* 
works  In  coicert*  In  Paris  'jr  In  .loy 
other  city,  xvnd  In  January  he  began 
to  appreciate,  he  waxed  enthu«l!isUc 
over  Mlchnel  Angi-lo,  whn  r-Tmiiibd 
him  of  Beethoven.  Carnival  gayety 
pleased  him.  The  merriment  ■•?  i.ue 
Italians  was  spnntaneoua;  It  dhl  Ti'd 
depend  on  strong  drink  tir  wine;  It  wiis 
breathed  In  with  the  «lr.  Yet  he  w.ix 
oftiin  ilepr-»r -ed.  H'  could  ll■■t  si- cp. 
"In  spite  of  my  enjoyment  ■ •t.  -*’ 
and  art  a wor.-n  gnan.;  at  my  beiiH 
O,  God!  what  a',  unintelligible  and  cc-n- 
pllcated  machine  l.«  the  numnn  •■rgati- 
ism.  No  one  will  ever  solve  tl.c  cajses 
of  the  various  phases  of  spiritual  and 
material  life.  It  often  seems  to  me  that 
I suffer  from  a my.ttcrlous  but  pur"!y 
bodily  aliment  which  Influences  my 
mind.  The  xoctor  said  lately  that  I wsa 
ali.'silutely  sound:  so  I mus’  ascribe  mv 
malady  to  nerves— but  wBat  arc  nerves’' 
M'hy  are  they  now  In  order  and  n «• 
abnormal  wlt'iout  apparent  cause  on  ■':■■ 
same  day?”  

Tachalkoissky  was  not  tileosexl  with 
Brahms’  concerto  for  violin.  "He  l< 
Indeed  a great  musician,  a mesl-ir,  i- .1 
his  mactery  Is  greati  f !ha.o  his  in-olra-  ] 
tlon.  There  are  so  many  prepnr.i  ions  ■ 
and  hints  at  son.  hlng  Uiat  must  com* 
and  entrance— yet  nothing  .toi'  --s  > xve.'r  I 
boredom.  His  mu  . ■ Is  not  v .’-mfl  t-r  I 
;inv  gx'oulne  emotpiii.  There  i'x  : t ;■■■•''>’  f 
In  It;  there  is  th>>  preteiifc  of 
bin  thci  depth  i-  empty  spi'  !-.  T.*hh  j 

ti'o  bi'ilnnlm*  of  • i.j  non.- rto-  !•  '" 


» MW* 


introduction,  a preparation  for  some- 
thing very  beautiful;  a superb  pedestal 
for  a statue;  but  there  is  no  statue,  for 
pedestal  follows  pedestal.” 

Berlin  seemed  to  him  after  Rome  an 
6inpty  plac6,  and  in  comparison  witn 
Paris  dull  and  parochial,  yet  he  was 
tempted  to  linger  there.  He  went  to 
Bilse’s  concert  hall;  the  air  was  heavy 
with  the  smoke  of  bad  tobacco  and  the 
fumes  of  cookery;  women  were  knitting 
stockings  and  men  drinking  beer;  he 
sighed  for  Italy.  A chimpanzee  at  the 
■Vouarium  amused  him;  he  enjoyed  the 
pictures  at  the  Museum;  he  found  a 
performance  of  ‘‘The  Flying  Dutch- 
man”  noisy  and  boresome.  singers 

were  poor;  the  prima  donna,  Mallinger, 
has  no  voice,  and  she  is  every  way 
below  mediocrity.” 

The  death  of  Wieniawskl  moved  him. 

He  regarded  him  not  only  as  an  in- 
imitable violinist,  but  as  a cornposer  of 
indisputable  talent.  Delibes  Jeam  de 
Nivelle”  pleased  him;  ‘‘it  is  fresh,  beau- 
tiful a work  of  the  highest  worth.  He 
himself  was  discouraged  looking  over 
his  own  works  at  Brailow,  in  July.  loaO. 
“How  much  I have  already  written,  but 
how  imperfect,  yes,  how  weak,  with  how 
little  skill  is  all  this  made!  And  there 
are  many  typographical  errors  in  most 
of  my  works.”  -Commenting  on  Glinka, 
he  found  him  too  self-conscious  of  orig- 
inality. ‘‘Mozart  apparently  never  real- 
ized the  greatness  of  his  genius:  he  w;as 
1 of  childish  innocence,  gentleness,  maid- 
enly modesty,  as  though  he  were  not 
of  this  earth.”  And  again  he  waxed 
enthusiastic  over  Bizet’s  Carmen.  A 
masterpiece  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  i.  e„  one  of  the  few  creations 
which  mirror  the  musical  efforts  of  a 
whole  epoch.  It  seems  to  roe  that  our 
own  epoch  differs  from  the  preceding 
in  this  characteristic:  Composers  hunt 
after  pretty  and  piquant  effects;  Mozart- 
Beethoven.  Schubert  and  Schumann  did 
not  do  this,  What  Is  the  so-called  new  ^ 
Russian  school  but  a cult  of  variously 
spiced  harmonies,  original  orchestral  ] 
combinations,  and  other  external  things . , 
Formerly  one  composed,  one  worked—  i 
I now  one  seeks  and  invents.  This  prog- 
ress of  musical  thought  is  naturally  one  | 
rather  of  intelligence,  and  so  cpntem-  i 
porary  music  Is  very  clever,  piquant, 
curious,  but  cold  and  W'ltbout  emotion. 
And  now  comes  a Frenchman,  by  the 
Bid  of  all  these  spiced  and  PiQuant 
ideas  which  appear  not  as  the  result  of 
cearch  and  contemplation,  but  as  a 
flowing  stream,  to  flatter  the  ear,  hut 
at  the  same  time  to  move  the  heart. 

• • I am  convinced  that  in  10  years 

‘Carmen’  will  be  the  most  popular  opera 
In  the  whole  world.” 

Massenet’s  ‘‘Mary  Magdalene”  ap- 
pealed to  him.  although  he  was  preju- 
diced  against  it  on  account  of  the  sub- 
iect.  "As  I began  to  play.  I felt  at 
once  that  It  was  no  ordinary  composi- 
tion The  duet  between  Christ  and  Mary 
is  indeed  a ---asterplece.  I was  so  moved 
the  deeply  emotional  music  that  I 
shed  streams  of  tear.s.  In  music  tne 
French  are  now  truly  the  first.  I have 
thought  all  day  of  this  duet,  and  under 
its  influent-:  I have  written  a song,  the 

melody  of  which  reminds  me  strongly  of 
Alassenet.”  Within  a fortnight  he  again 
c-^.mplalned  of  apathy,  of  aversion  to  ward 
work,  toward  life  itself,  and  especially 
TO  war!  walking.  Bllse,  the  oonduotoi 
. ; Berlin,  had  bravely  brought  out 
v.-.rk:-'  of  Tschalkowsky  in  spite  of  op- 
.^it:  ,n  thai  found  vent  In  hissing  and 
v.hi  and  he  now  offered  to  pro- 

• .f(  -.iher  works  If  he  could  h^e  the 
. s ir,.l  pans  without  co.st.  Tschai- 
Wt.rtrt  . his  publisher  not  to  do 

a;.v;h,ii:  that  might  seem  '.‘il® 

in  my  life  have  i 
;nger  to  win  the  attention  of 
p i'ie  c ' finy  other  conductor.”  He  wrote 
parnetp-filly  to  Mrs.  von  Mech  tl^^t  fame 
hri--  its  i.-naUles.  He  at  times  longed 
fo"  it.  aiti-  again  he  dreaded  the  possi- 
hihtl  of  e-  mg  famous.  He  naturally 
wi  f.- hii  music  to  be  known  far  and 
wi.jf  but  ■ e loathed  the  thought  of  cor- 
- IniT'st  in  his  private  life. 
I rt  ft-ar  the  world,  for  I can 
- V th  f my  ‘ onscience  is  clear, 
't  ' ..  A net  be  asham-d.”  He  wuld 
roi  f ;jre  the  thoughC  of  the  Indlffei- 
t‘>  - a id  th  ■ urlou.s  becoming  acquaint-- 
pj-  his  intimate  and  sacred 

, -.Jv.  - Fiavlng  or  reading  Mozarts 
musl-’’wade  h.;n  feel  fresher  and  young- 
_ the  vfni  my  lot  in  that 

j 1,  ,r  not  lo.st  for  me  one 


bit  of  its  spontaneous  bewitching  beau^ 
tv  My  contemporaries  were  possessed  . 
at  the  start  with  the  spirit  of  modern 
music,  and  they  became  acquainted  wita 
Mozart  later,  after  they  had  known 
Chopin,  in  whom  the  Byronic  spirit  of 
doubt  and  disappointment  is  so  sharply 
reflected.  Fortunately  I was  brought  up 
in  a family  of  little  musical  pretensions, 
so  that  mv  childhood  knew  nothing  of 
the  poisonous  music  after  Beethoven.” 

He  would  not  compose  a trio,  because 
the  combination  of  a -piano  with  violin 
or  ‘cello  shocked  his  ears.  He  could  en- 
dure a piano  with  orchestra,  because 
there  is  then  no  attempt  to  blend  irre- 
concilable tones;  piano  and  orchestra  are 
open  rivals,  but  three  such  pronounced 
individualities  as  piano,  violin  and  ‘cello 
cannot  be  united.  Yet  he  afterward  com- 
posed a trio  in  memory  of  Nicholas 
Rubinstein.  

There  is  much  comment  concerning  the 
attitude  of  the  public  and  the  critics 
toward  his  operas.  “Eugen  Onegin”  and 
“The  Maid  of  Orleans.”  Some  of  the 
clergy  o<>jeoted  to  his  music  to  portions 
of  the  liturgy.  Thus  Ambrosius,  vicar  of 
Moscow,  wrote  an  open  letter  to  the 
newspaper  Russia,  in  which  he  charged 
Tschaikowsky  with  using  the  sacred  text 
as  a libretto  for  “occasional”  music. 
Still,  Ambrosius  was  thankful  that  the 
text  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a tal- 
ented composer.  “Some  fine  day  a Ros- 
enthal or  a Rosenbluhm  will  compose  a 
liturgy,  and  then  our  holiest  words  will 
he  hissed.”  , ^ , 

There  is  a singular  story  about  a 
voung  man,  Tkatschenko.  who  wrote  to 
Tschaikowsky  for  lessons.  He  stated 
rihat  he  was  2.1  years  old,  and  knew 
nothing  about  music'.  Tschaikowsky  an- 
swered that  it  would  be  useless  for  him 
to  begin  at  his  age.  Nine  months  after- 
ward a letter  came  in  which  the  young 
man  enolo.sed  Tschalkowsky’s,  and  an- 
nounced his  Intention  of  killing  himself. 
Anatol,  a brother  of  Tschaikowsky,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  'Woronesh,  where  the  let- 
ter was  mailed.  Peter  telegraphed  him 
to  find  Tkatschenko,  who  was  In  miser- 
able poverty,  and  Peter  sent  him  money 
and  .an  invitation  to  come  to  Moscow. 
The  young  man  came.  He  was  nervous, 
suspicious,  morally  broken  down,  mis- 
anthropic. Tschaikowsky  pitied  him,  and 

made  a place  for  him  in  the  conserva- 
tory, where  he  began  to  study  zealously. 
In  a few  days  he  called  on  his  ^nefa^ 
tor  and  accused  him  of 
from  a desire  to  pose  as  a philanthro 
pist,  taut  that  he  w.rs  not  wilUno  to  be 
the  victim  of  such  weakness  lor  popu- 
larity. T.schaikowsky  told  him  to  .go  on. 
with  his  studies,  and  not  octher  hiins.lt 
about  other  matters;  that  v.hat  he 
(Tkatschenko)  thought  <‘oouf  limi  did 
not  intere.st  him,  and  that 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination 
to  contradict  his  opinion. 


i:  ,^ond*  of  “the_:man;and  the  compose  .■.^burf:  a planistyai^^s  a h|s  na^^^  1 

with  those  of  Wagner  an  \ 

Strauss.  , „ rugged-looking  naan.  ' 

The  new  star  Is  a rugK  althougn  - 

r«>'  -sf  “.I  * 


his  book  suffers  from  defiant  eulogy  that 
is  often  hysteria.  Wolf’s  life  was  a sad 
one,  but  it  was  no  sadder  than  that  of 
Schubert;  it  was  no  more  tragic  than 
that  of  Smetana.  Wolf  was  poor,  and 
hundreds  of  musicans  have  known  pov- 
erty. He  was  unappreciated  for  some 
years'  so  was  Cesar  Franch  till  his 
death  Yet  while  Wolf  was  still  active 
he  was  made  pecuniarily  comfortable, 
and  a society  of  enthusiasts  worked  In 
aid  of  him  and  for  the  popiilanzanon  of 
his  works.  Mr,  Haberlandt  exclaims: 
‘‘He  was  far  removed  from  the  type  of 
modern  artist,  so  admirably  porfi-ayed 
by  Karl  Lamprccht,  persons-  of  reterved 
aristocratic  life,  of  rich  parents,  -ome- 
what  snobbish,  perfumed,  with  a dress 
coat  ami  a high  collar.”  But  may  not  a 
man  own  a dress  coat  and  even  wear  a 
high  collar  and  yet  he  a good  composer? 
Wolf  wrote  about  250  songs,  choral 
works,  a symphonic  poem  (in  MS.l.^e 
o-pera  above  named.  Few  of  these 
have  been  sung  in  Boston,  and  it  mriPt 
he  a pleasure  to  know  some  of  them.  It 
is  possible,  as  his  friends  claim,  that  he 
is  the  equal  of  Schubert.  The  tragedy 
of  his  ending  will  always  incite  sympa- 
thy His  sincerity  and  courage  deserve  ! 
a respectful  hearing.  But  his  biogra-  i 
phers  will  not  enlarge  his  fame  by  abus- 
ing the  round  world  and  all  that  dwell  ^ 

therein  simply  because  Wolf  was  not 
hailed  “master”  while  he  was  alive  and 
singularly  aloofish. 


hearing  It  Is  wellnlgh  Impossible  to 
make  anything  out  of  them. 

NOTES. 

Puccini  has  not  yet  recovered  from  his  ' 
automobile  accident. 

Mr.  Hirwen  Jones  sang  five  of  Edwai-^. 
MacDowell’s  songs  in  London  June  8. 

Colonne  led  lately  a performance  of 
"Tristram  and  Isolde”  at  Barcelona. 

Ben  Davies,  the  tenor,  will  give  15  con- 
certs in  South  Africa  early  next  year. 

Ada  Cro.ssley  will  give  some  60  con-  , 
certs  In  Australia  with  Percy  Grainger,  ■-1 
a pianist.  ” 

Adelina  Patti  is  at  Mont  Dore.  France. 

1 After  she  has  taken  enough  w'ater,  she 
will  go  to  Switzerland. 

I Giuseppe  Marchisio,  an  excellent  pian- 
i 1st  and  the  teacher  of  Queen  Marguerite 
of  Italy,  died  lately  at  Turin,  72  years 
old. 

‘ Mailly,  late  professor  of  the  organ  at 
the  Brus-sels  Conservatory,  may  give 
concerts  in  the  United  States  next  sea- 
son. 

; The  concert  for  the  pension  fund  of 
LONDON’S  NEW  MUSICAL  STAR.  : the  Palm  Garden  orchestra,  FTankfort- 

on-the-Main,  was  in  memory  of  Hugo 
Wolf. 

“Florodora”  had  a limited  run  at  the 
Gayetv.  Paris,  but  “La  Belle  de  New 
York”  at  the  new  Moulin  Rouge  is  suc- 
cessful. 


Rudolf  Zwintscher  Is  Hailed  as  a Wag- 
ner or  a Strauss  by  the  Critics. 

[From  Our  Special  Correspondent.] 

LONDON,  June  17.  1903.  In  one  of  his 
travels,  the  Count  de  Soissons  heard 
Beethoven’s  ‘‘Sonato  Apassionata”  in 
the  room  next  to  his.  When  the  un- 
know’n  musician  finished  playing,  the 
count  rushed  into  his  neighbor's  room 
without  stopping  to  knock,  and,  figura- 
tively speaking,  wept  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  musician  who  had  captivated 
bim.  , , j . 1. 

The  astonished  pianist  proved  to  be 
the  son  of  a teacher  of  music  in  Leipslc. 
Rudolf  Zwintscher  by  name.  At  that 
time  he  was  wholly  uiiknow'n.  and  in 
almost  as  hard  luck  as  Paderewski  was 
in  the  early  days,  when  he  used  to  prac- 
tise in  a garret  eight  hours  emt  of  each 
24,  on  a diet  consisting  chiefly  of  bread 
and  water. 

The  pianist  and  the  nobleman  became 


i In  one  of  the  last  letters,  in 

' part  IX,  Tschaikowsky  wrote  riom 
Paris,  whither  he  -had  gone 
the  body  -of  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  to  Mis. 
von  Mech.  concerning  questions  of 
‘ morality  and  rellgon:  I l°ve 

God,  a thing  I have  not  before  V r 
derstood.  Doubts  still  come  _ 

stiii  try  to  understand  'the  incompre 
hensible  with  my  weak 
the  voice  of  divine  truth  speako  e\ei 

louder  to  me.  I often  find  an  mdeser  b- 

able  pleasure  in  bowing  before  the  i 
; scrutable,  ornniscent  God.  I pray  to  mm 
I often  with  tears  in  my  ej®®,  know 
know  where  he  is,  who  be  is,  I 
only  that  he  is),  and  pray  b™  " 
humility  and  love  to' P®rdon  m^o  to  en 
liffhlen  me;  and  with  especial  joy  t say 
to  him,  ‘Lord,  thy  will  be  done,’  for  I 
know  his  will  is  holy-”  j 

Hugo  Wolf  died  only  last  February,  in 
his  43d  year.  He  died  unknown  to  the  1 
world  at  large,  Idolized  by  a few.  -AnJ 
even  now  there  are  lives  and  'bOf’O';’®'® 
nnd  recollections  Jtnd  polemical  pam 
pSrets  ahou?  the  unfortunate  oonyioser. 
Among  these  Books  are  Mlo.hael  M'*bor 
lan^dM  “Hugo  Wolf.!*  “Hugo  Wolfs 
Leben  iind  Sch.affen,  " by  Ernest  Decsej, 
collections  of  Partpul®t®,  “bout  him^ 
edited  by  the  Hugo  .tVolf  Socifetj  or 
Vienna;  a collection  oflhls  letters,  edited 
by  Edmund  Hellmer;  ‘t  critical  examina- 
tion of  his  opera,  ‘‘p«r  Corregidor,  and 
did  not  the  magazine.  Die  Muslk,^  give 
up  a whole  niimhor  to  bis  memory  ■ 

'J'he  biography  of  ilaberlaiult  (Leipslc. 

; lii?ferba”-h  & Kuhn)  is  a little  volume 
of  the  recollections  ;imd  *he  oplniom  of 
the  edbov  Vn  doohtj  he  was  extr'imi-ly 


Julius  Kosleck.  a trumpeter  for  over 
50  years  and  a teacher  of  the  trumpet  at 
the  Berlin  royal  high  school  of  music, 
has  retired. 

Miss  Lillian  Carllsanith  will  give  a 
song  recital  the  29th  at  Old  Orchard,  in 
aid  of  Sunshine  free  bed  In  Portland 
Hospital. 

The  Municipal  band,  Mr.  Mollenhauer 
conductor,  Mr.  Ripley,  solo  trombone, 
will  give  a concert  on  Boston  Common 
this  afternoon  at  3:30. 

The  Dutch  Roval  quartet  appeared  in 
London  June  6.  and  the  programme  in- 
cluded an  old  Dutch  comic  opera,  “The 
Wedding  Day  of  Klorls  and  Roosje.'’ 
The  second  Bavarian  music  festival 
will  be  conducted  by  Hermann  Zumpe 
with  the  Katm  orchestra  of  Munich  at 
Regensburg  in  the  Whitsuntide  of  1904. 

‘‘Le  Fils  de  I'etoile.”  libretto  by  Ca- 
tulle  Mendes.  music  by  Camille  Erlan- 
-ger,  will  be  sung  at  the  Opera.  Paris, 
by  Heglon,  Breval.  Alvarez  and  Delmas. 

TFn'O  hundred  and  thirty-five  operas  In 
one  act  have  been  received  by  the  pub- 
lisher Sonzogno  In  competition  for  his 
prize  of  $10,000.  The  Jury  will  meet  early 
In  October.  t 

Willy  Burmester.  the  violinist,  was 
praised  at  his  late  recitals  in  London. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  he 
played  in  Boston  many  wondered  at  hlg 
European  reputation. 

Percy  Pitt  -nrote  the  incidental  muds 
for  Alfred  Austin’s  drama  in  a prelui]^ 
and  two  acts.  ‘‘Fiodden  Field.”  pro- 
duced at  Beerbohm  Tree’s  hospital  ben- 
efit at  Her  Majesty’s,  London.  June  8.  1 
“Roma  di  Notte,”  an  operetta,  libretto 
by  Petral,  music  by  Bacchini,  ran  for 
three  nights  at  the  Quirino,  Rome,  and 
-was  then  forbidden  on  account  of  pro- 
tests made  by  “the  authorities  of  public 
safety.” 

New  musical  pieces  In  England 
‘‘Punchlnella.  or  the  Masked  Marriag^A 
bv  G.  H.  Chester  and  F.  Hodsoii  (Loir- 
dbn,  June  10);  ‘‘The  Lady  Killer”  music 
by  Frank  Leo  (Kennington  Theatre, 
June  22);  “Dan  the  Rake,”  lomantk 


I Lunatics,”  b>  Nita 


KUDOI.F  ZWns’TSCHER. 


fast  friends  from  the  moment  of  their 
first  meeting,  and  now  the  count  is  say- 
ing ”I  told  you  so.”  bec.ause,  after  a 
long  period  of  adversity— some  of  it 
spent  in  America,  where  he  kept  body 
and  soul  together  by  giving  piano  le.^:- 
sons— Herr  Zwintscher  has  suddenly 
emerged  Into  fame  in  London,  both  a.s 
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lately  near  Mel- 
W,  Sottled  there  In 
id  Jenny  TJml  n« 
her  American  tour, 
with  Anna  Biehop. 

was  comluctor  of  the 

lt'lliournai.lijiloitofcl. 

The  Handel  Nntlieal  at  Ixmdon  besan 
n June  Ml  "The  aesslah,"  "Arts  and 
rahitea."  "lurael  In  KByet"  and  many 
xcerrtH  from  Solomcm  wi-re  performed, 
llmru.  Ella  Bn*sell.  Clara  Hutt.  An- 
ren  Ttinck  .Md  Kennerley  Kumforil 
.en-  amonir  We  iplo  sliiRers. 

Thei.pilus  SakaBarlnes,  a Greek  com- 
OHi-r.  19  rears  old.  has  based  an  opera 
n anelenl  national  melodies  banded 
own  from  one  generation  to  another 
nd  on  fingments  of  the  hymn  to  Apollo 
outi  1 .some  years  ago  at  Delphi.  The 
breito  l.s  of'n  national  character. 

The  Buffalo  Express  laments  the  ex- 
tenee  in  that  city  of  "a  deplorable 
nertiii.  ariMngr.  If  the  unquallQed  truth 
m>  be  .spoken,  from  a low  state  of 
nu.-j.cal  taste.  • • • That  Buffalo  l.s 
rundi-d  with  the  stigma  of  musical 
:iio;areo  ti  true,  and  pity  ’Us  'tls 
rue."  , 

! The  Kllz.'rtethnn  Stage  Society  of  Lon- 
on  gave  seven  performances  of 

j'  Tve.  trth  Night.”  beginning  June  9,  on  a 
Inioj-  . st.ige  of  the  old  Globe  Playhouse, 
undt  r the  conditions  of  Shakespeare's 
and  with  music  played  on  vlr- 
i > and  mtes  supplied  by  Arnoldi 
I ftadnieiseh. 

-Vr  Colin  McAlpIn,  whose  opera.  "The 
1"' . < .ami  the  Cro.ss."  won  the 

,\|...  oy-il.inners  prize  of  £250.  Is  S3  years 
■ hi  Ail  overture  by  him  was  performed 
lajmlon  at  a concert  of  the  Incorpor- i 
atfd  Society  of  Musicians  about  18 
rr.uT.ihs  ago.  The  prize  opera  will  be 
ti  rformed  next  Septembef. 

Hi.  hiird  Platt,  a nath'e  of  St.  Louis, 
who  studied  the  piano  for  eight  years 
Under  itre.  Stepanoff,  and  made  his 
tir.-!i  .’ppettrauce  le  Berlin  about  three 
year.-  ..go.  played  for  the  fkst  time  In. 
Ivondon  at  A concert  of  the 'Amsterdam 
orchestra  Op.  June  6.  He  played  Beet- 
hoven’s CilBiaor  concerto.  Liszt's  Hun- 
Knri  iri  and  a group  of  pieces 

by  Cl;  iplnT^ 

Ban  Martino,  president  of 
, at  Rome,  proposed  lately 
_ of  the  common  council  of 
wlan  for  the  estahllshment 
lyric  theatre.  At  present 
an  cities  have  only  suc- 
of  some  weeks,  and  al- 
.a  change  of  company.  A 


, wrote  In  tMniB^WaiWa 

of  Mr.  von  CTWfMiiithlan : 
Te  Anf  Schubert's  "Din  ScilMne 
Muallerln’  song  cycle  will  b*>  sung  not 
only  wlti  Intelllgonco  nud  expression, 
but  with  beiHity  of  tone  as  well.  In- 
I oltoifnther  deny  that  expressive - 
nms  In  longing  can  bo  divorced  from 
beanty  of  lone,  it  mny  still  bear  tho 
name  ot  cxpro.sslon,  but  It  Is  only  half 
the  thing  It  was.  Gorman  vocalists 
we  Invariably  Intelligent,  bat  their 
idea  of  expression  too  often  has  no 
kind  of  relation  to  the  medium  In  which 
they  work.  It  Is  not  musical,  but  elocu- 
tionary. and  .swings  too  far  toward 
ranting.” 

Mnry  Garden’s  voice,  nocordlng  to 
roput.able  London  critics,  has  "the  nasal 
hnrshue.HS  of  the  French  school,"  and 
In  the  flr.st  act  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
she  showed  .a  dlepo.sltlon  to  sing  sharp. 
"Her  noting  throughout  was  Individual 
and  Intelligent,  If  her  Juliet  l.s  once  ac- 
cepted. Miss  Garden  makes  her  a very 
'knowing'  and  coquettish  young  lady." 
Shakespeare’s  Juliet  was  a "knowing’ 
girl.  Probably  Mlse  Garden  played  the 
part  passionately.  Such  a Juliet  would 
be  a relief  after  the  genteel  persons 
who  havo  simpered  from  the  ballroom 
to  the  tomb.  Calve  once  told  us  that 
she  would  fain  act  Juliet  as  the  part 
should  be  acted,  but  that  she  feared 
she  was  too  fat.  Her  performance 
would  be  worth  a pilgrimage. 

"I>a  Petite  Malson.”  In  three  acts, 
book  by  Alexander  Bls.son  and  Georges 
Docquols,  music  by  William  Chaumet 
(Opera  Comlque,  Paris,  June  5),  Is  said 
to  be  a return  to  the  good  old-fashioned 
opera  comlque.  A goldsmith  complains 
to  his  wife.  Gabrlelle,  of  competition  in 
business.  Since  the  death  of  Louis  XTV. 
things  have  gont  to  the  dogs.  Only 
libertines  are  In  favor  with  the  regent. 
The  Chevalier  deiFargls  enters,  and  l.s 
smitten  with  Gabrelle,  who  says  she 
will  listen  to  him  only  when  her  hus- 
band Is  unfaithful.  The  chevalier  tells 
the  jeweller  he,  too.  must  be  a libertine 
to  prosper.  He  will  lend  him  a little 
house  for  a festival,  and  the  regent  will 
attend.  The  jeweller  gives  the  party. 
The  regent  is  impersonated  by  a lackey: 
Gabrlelle  appears,  brought  by  a letter 
from  the  chevalier,  and  she  finds  her 
husband  drunk  and  rakish.  She  un- 
masks; he  tells  her  that  he  Is  dissipat- 
ing in  the  interests  of  business,  and 
she  runs  away  with  the  same  cry.  The 
third  act  deals  with  explanations  an4 
recoocillatlons.  Chaumet’s  music  ta 
praised.  His  "Bathyle”  was  produced 
at  the  Opera  Comlque  In  1877. 
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Wills  wfiAo*  change  of  company.  A 
<"mmlttek'4iai  been  appointed  to  study 
the  111  ud  to  report  concerning  the 
advi.saHlityof  a government  subsidy. 

■Me..,!  ■ppearod  at  Covent  Garden 
Jun.-  U aa  Mlmi  In  Puccini’s  "La  Bo- 
hi'nii  asA  a critic  remarked  politely: 
"The  chai»®ff  of  MImi  makes  no  great 
(1.  upon  her  histrionic  abilities, 

.t’n  to  the  death  scene  there  is  no 
■ iTfirt  to  describe  or  realize  the 
Old  of  Murger's  heroine.” 
:u-m1  Jt  all  depends  on  how  you 
lb-  tragedy  of  thi.s  last  operatioi 
The  men  who  carried  Frltzl 
bi  iuff  awv  from  the  cafe  table  in  the 
‘■‘■i  .-l  J act  let  her  fall. 

I . in  Kspinosa,  the  ballet  ma.ster.whoi 
111.  n ,;t  laindon  June  1,  had  been  master 
' t!"-  ij.illet  at  St.  Peter.9burg.  Moscow, 
• ir. ..  li-rlln;  he  had  bfen  with  Fechter, 

1 ■ ■ C.irl  Rosa  and  Henry  Irving.  He 
the  United  States  In  1874  with 
Dame":  in  1893  with  Irving;  and 
hr  -i.-.i.luced  tagUets  during  the  Chicago 
■ "I  "'!'  He  composed  the  first  elec- 
, trie  ballet  ever  seen  in  London  for 
jr,  .tuniiv  Josmhs  In  1866.  His  last  produc- 
I'fTT  dances  In  "Henry 

j'  Bthlch  Edward  German  wrote 

= Ihe  music. 

young  ^pera  singer  named  Irma 
Golz.  ageil'IB.  who  was  suffering  from 
an  inrumbta  complaint,  died  at  Vienna 
li:  th.-  rnoit  patlietlc  circumstances.  At 
midnight  Ate  demanded  to  be  placed  in 
an  arniolnir  and  to  be  dressed  In  the 
costame  of  La  Travlata.  She  then  took 
Ir  .ie  t.f  her  husband  and  relations,  the 
room  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  by 
her  W irt  h«  brother  played  on  the  piano 
-.ein.tlsSohn’s  "Fruehllngslled."  WltW 
her  last  remaining  strength  the  dyins 
W.>m:  n then  sang  a song  of  Ipdescrlb-' 
a Die  pathw  and  suddenly  collapsed,  ory- 
iiLL',  "Barth  to  earth.”  The  doctors  liftedl 
her  up  but  she  w'as  dead.— Era  (London., 
June  6).  ’ 

.A  New  Odeans  newspaper  thus  char- 
_Lucrlzea  a comic  opera:  "Lovers  of 
what  is  uniquely  and  royally  rotten  liy, 
the  11ns  of  otwe  entertainment  will  noti 
mi.ss  si«lng  the  piece.  It  stands  alone. 
It  IS  as  gloomy  as  the  cave  of  Adullam.i 
as  depressing  as  a sudden,  unexpected 
)olt  with  a sandbag.  It  is  the  acme  of, 
'•"'funner  the  peak  of  failure,  'the 
limit.  It  will  stand  unchallenged  In  the 
literary  klsjory  of  the  world  as  the 
archetype  of  what  a comic  opera  should 
not  be.  Its  fame  is  secure.  So  Intense 
!s  its  gloom  that  It  Is  telepathic.  It 
nreys  on  the  lachrymal  ducts  as  the 
vampire  does  on  the  veins."  Author? 
'■•ompeser? 

nie  brothers  Isola  have  engaged  Lul- 
rml.  formerly  conductor  at  the  Opera 
..omlque,  to  be  musical  director  and 
.first  conductor  at  the  Gayety,  Paris 
next  season.  (Pieces  by  Luigini  hav® 
neen  Played  here  at  Orchestral  Club  oon- 
jerts  led  by  Mr.  Longy.)  Calve,  Renaud 
ind  Jerome  haare  already  been  engaged. 
iPi?  we  negotiations  now  with 

dtetlngulshed  singers.  The  season 
■will  last  from  October  through  to  Jan- 
aary--foitemonthA  The  first  two  operas 
Armlde”  and  Masse- 
Sonzflgae  will  pro- 

Kjce  FH.ar^nwLt*  i fQ*.  tum 

'•.line  In  Italy  at  the  I^yr^  Theatre.  MI- 1 


Escott*s  Latest  Book  Largely 
Made  up  of  Anecdotes. 


Preface  by  Wyndham  to  Ru.sUln’s 
Letters  to  Mary  and  Helen  Glad- 
stone—The  Sajge  Would  Hang  In- 
nocent Men  by  Lot,  After  a Mur- 
der—"The  Dead  Raskin." 

M e mentioned  some  days  ago  the  pub- 
lication by  Fisher  Unwin  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
S.  Escott’s  "King  Edward  VII.  and 
His  Court."  The  title  may  seem  to  some 
misleading,  for  there  Is  much  gossip 
about  London  society  and  its  charac- 
teristics. The  book  itself  Is  largely 
anecdotlcal,  and  there  are  tedious  pages,  j 
Has  Mr.  Escott  a sense  of  humor?  Did  ' 
he  smile  while  he  described  Edward  ! 

regular  churchgoer,  a patient 
listener  and  an  intelligent  critic  of  ser- 
t^ns";  or  ventured  in  to  epigram  a.s: 
The  husband  and  the  court  of  Queen 
v ictoria  began  by  making  English  so- 
ciety re.speotable;  Edward  VII.  went  on 
to  make  it  smart."  ("Smart"  in  this 
sense  Is  a vile  term,  and  we  regret  to 
find  Mr.  Escott  using  it.)  Mr.  Escott 
writes,  with  a grave  face:  “The  fash- 
ionable world  of  England,  heartless  and 
syiilcal  in  some  superficial  aspects, 
other  hand  qualities  of 
childish  simplicity,”  yet  he  consders 
shrewdly  the  colonial  element  which 
grows  more  and  more  important,  and 
the  Jewish  Influence  In  society  and 
money  matters. 

Some  of  his  stories  are  old,  and  why 
flu  I'®  1®®^  himself  obliged  to  retell 
Charles  Lamb’s  description  of  roast  pig 
according  to  the  Chinese 
metnoa.  There  are  Inaccuracies  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  careless  proof- 
reading.  "Morgan,  Drescal  & Co.,” 
Sarbonne,”  "George  Grate’’— these 
blunders  might  justly  irritate  the  au- 
tnor,  but  there  are  misrepresentations 
or  fact,  as  when  Dr.  Pusey  hs  intro- 
duced as  living  to  lament  the  Infldalls- 
tie  prej^udlce  in  "Lux  Mundi,”  which 
was  published  half  a dozen  years  after 
“ Mr.  Escott  bow 

a little  too  obsequiously  when  he  wrote: 
epbo  ,all  forms  of  human  effort,  art 
and  achievement,  whether  the  level  be 
nigh  or  lowly,  royalty’s  smiles  are  im- 
partially bestowed"? 

Some  of  the  best  stories  are  about 
Disraeli.  He  remarked  from  a box  at 
the  Lyceum:  It  reminds  me  of  my 

fill",  and  in  person  I should 

— " Irving  might  be  taken  for 

myself.  Mr.  Escott  thinks  that  the 
play  which  provokes  this  quip  was 
Faust.  Might  not  Mr.  Irving  have 
been  Impersonating  Alfred  Jingle?  It 
was  Robert  Lowe  who  said  of  Montague 
Corry’s  elevation  to  the  peerage:  "Cal- 
igula made  his  horse  a consul;  I really 
see  no  reason  why  Lord  Beaconsfield 
should  not  create  his  private  secretary 
(i  peer.”  Did  any  one  ever  Invent  a 
repartee  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 


conn  ant  nn«l  ltd  ay  meeting.-  at  i(,« 

If  you  'Birow  Hyde  Park  npm  t-. 
noBB  of  well-Aragapd  pmi.i#-  uurhn;  !)..■ 
wr®k.  you  can  keen  a riiH,.  r l<  — « , i 
drea»«d  mob  otrt  of+t  on  Suim|..j  • i,.,,,] 
t HliniTton  ffOpktisled  In  Bvi-  "t;.  r.,,  . 

I hr-  century  l-  out  thoee  li'-v.  i a»,l  i.m  i 
ty  w.imon  from  New  York  will  piui  tu- 
strlngg  In  half  the  chunrerle.-  op  tlu- 
rone.” 

Mr.  Eaeotf  laments  with  a long  l«m 
■•ntnflon  the  decoy  of  sorb  tv,  ihi  iIIi'  lp 
peiironcrt  of  the  orthodox  ft.ii:  -.  li. 
promlnencij  of  the  suddenly  rli  h.  Y • 
he  admits  certain  chntigr . for  thr  br- 
ier. "Thnnki  to  Wlwiird  VII  ,‘inrr 
that  formerly  filled  Ihe  whole  of  an 
evening  Is  now  merely  one  of  It.,  incl- 
detits.  At  Its  beginning,  Iho  fiinrllon 
has  been  obhrevisted  by  procecdlnir  ni. 
most  Immediately.  Instead  of  after  a 
wearying  Inter-val  of  entrees  and  klrk- 
sbaws,  to  the  game  or  the  .loint.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  feast,  dessert  b-  merely 
a name  or  an  ornament  like  the  flower* 
oti  the  table. ’’  Yet  some  prefer  to  con- 
sider dinner  as  the  last  long  <and  agree- 
able task  of  the  24  hours.  De  Quliirv 
wrote  In  1839:  "Were  It  not  for  the  soft 
relief  of  a 8 o’clock  dinner,  the  gentle 
demeanor  succeeding  to  the  hol.st.^roua 
hubbub  of  the  dav,  the  soft  glowing 
lights,  the  wine,  the  Intellectual  con- 
versation. life  In  London  Is  now  come  to 
such  n pass  that  In  two  years  all  nerves 
would  sink  before  It." 
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And  does  his  hour  ’’six"  come  ab- 
surdly early?  It  was  a gala  hour  until 
about  'Waterloo,  when  It  was  promoted 
lo  “the  fixed  station  of  dinner-time  In 
ordinary;  and  there  perhaps  It  will  rest 
through  centuries.  For  a more  festal 
dinner,  seven,  eight,  nine,  10,  have  all 
been  In  requisition  since  then.’’  Does 
Mr.  Escott  advocate  a return  to  the 
dinner  of  his  ancestors  when,  like  the 
early  Romans  described  by  De  Quincey. 
“they  sat  bolt  upright  In  chairs,  as 
rabid,  aa  libidinous  In  ogling  the  dishes, 
and  doubtless  as  furiously  In  haste"? 
Does  he  not  realize  that  the  modern 
late  dinner  should  not  be  something 
merely  brutal,  fleshly,  animal,  a minis- 
tration to  necessity,  but  the  pre-eml- 
nently  social  and  humanizing  Influence; 
"Moral  in  the  self-restraint;  Intellectual 
In  the  fact,  notorious  to  all  men.  that 
the  chief  means  for  the  easy  display 
of  intellectual  powers  are  at  our  dinner 
table”?  For  the  purpose  of  dinner, 
real  no  reputed.  Is  as  the  Opium  Eater 
well  said:  “To  throw  the  grace  of  In- 
tellectual enjoyment  over  an  animal 
necessity;  to  relieve  and  to  meet  by  a 
benign  antagonism  the  toll  of  brain  In- 
cident to  high  forms  of  social  life."  A 
dinner  worthy  the  name  Is  never  merely 
an  "Incident"  of  an  evening. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  George  'Wyndham  con- 
tributes a preface  to  John  Ruskin’s 
"Letters  to  M G.  and  H.  G.”  (Har- 
per & Bros.,  New  York.)  "M.  G.”  is 
Mary  Gladstone  (now  Mrs.  Drew);  "H 
G."  is  Miss  Helen  Gladstdiie.  Mr! 
Wyndham  had  heard  Gladstone  and 
Ruskin  talking  in  1878  at  Hawarden: 
"These  two  who  seemed  opposite  in  aim 
and  were  so  in  method;  approaching  life, 
whether  as  a problem  to  be  solved  or 
a task  to  be  accomplished,  by  divergent 
paths  and  with  sentiments  widely  sun- 
dered: the  one.  In  grim  earnestness  and 
absolute  faith;  the  other,  with  sunlit 
grace  playing  over  all  but  absolute  de- 
spair.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  made  allusions  In  his 
diary  to  the  visits  paid  him  by  Ruskin 
In  1878.  “In  some  respects  an  unrivalled 
guest,  and  those  Important  respects 
too.  * * * Mr.  Ruskin  at  dinner  de- 
veloped his  political  opinions.  They  aim 
at  the  restoration  of  the  Judaic  sys- 
tem. and  exhibit  a mixture  of  virtuous 
absolutism  and  Christian  socialism.  AH 
in  his  charming  and  benevolent  man- 
ner.” Mary  Gladstone’s  cousin  con- 
sulted Ruskin  on  the  choice  of  a pro- 
fession and  indicated  a predilection  for 
the  bar.  Ruskin  answered  In  a short. 
Orphic,  note  that  he  might  not  be  able 
to  tell  him  what  he  asked  In  a way 
that  would  he  acceptable.  "That  will 
depend  on  the  time  you  take  In  receiv- 
ing (I  do  not  doubt  your  receiving  ulti- 
mately) the  truth  I have  been  trying 
to  teach  these  10  years,  that  neither 
the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  the  justice  of  God 
—nor  the  life  of  man— may  be  sold." 

Mr.  W^yndham  finds  the  letters  to 
Gladstone’s  daughters  "nothworthy,”  be- 
cause "they  repeal  something  more  of  a 
great  man"  who  made  Carlyle  popular. 
"These  letters  are  generally  valuable  be- 
cause they  show  that  great  men  are 
playful  and  affectionate’’— a delightful 
example  of  close  reasoning.  And  in  these 
letters  "there  Is  a special  note  of  cour- 
age,” as  Mr.  'Wyndham  says  in  a senti- 
mental burst,  "the  gracious  courage 
with  which,  while  treading  a via  dolor- 
osa, he  placed  a posy  before  every  shrine 
of  beauty  and  gentleness  and  love." 

After  the  preface  are  nearly  30  pages 
of  extracts  from  an  old  journal  kept 
while  Ruskin  was  a visitor  at  Haaar- 
den.  Ruskin  was  bitter  against  mu- 
seums and  natural  science,  for  they  tend 
to  fix  the  attention  on  all  nature's  mis- 
takes and  failures.  "We  should  never 
look  at  or  think  of  anything  unlovely. 
Impure,  horrible."  In  museums  we  ought 
to  have  specimens— the  loveliest,  most 
perfect  that  are  to  be  found— of  nature’s 
handiwork.  Birds  In  all  their  feathers, 
anlmal.s  In  their  skins.  I don’t  ever  de- 
sire to  see  a dodo  In  Its  skeleton  state; 

I never  saw  one  In  its  plumage,  and  why 
should  I wish  to  see  one  without?” 

He  mourned  because  there  was  not  an 
absolutely  truthful  newspaper  In  the 
world.  "Why  is  not  a newspaper  started  i 
which  we  may  entirely  trust,  which 
should  wait  until  news  was  certain  be- 
fore admitting  It;  what  would  delay  sig- 
nify if  truth  were  assured?  How  horri- 
ble is  the  condition  of  our  daily  press! 
Columns  full  of  horrors,  murders,  sui- 
cides, brutalities,  conspicuou.s  villainy 
and  abomination.  I would  have  a paper 
that  would  tell  us  of  the  loveliest  and 
best  people  In  every  town  and  place,  of 
nothing  but  pure  and  beautiful  things. 
Nowadays  it  is  the  most  Infamous  peo- 
ple who  are  published  to  the  world, 
who  are  forced  upon  our  thoughts. 

I would  have  the  gentlest,  pure.st. 
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The  letters  themnelv.  would  for  ■ 
most  pari,  be  vot  .1  .lull  or  i.'.iai  e 
they  had  been  wrltt.-n  by  an  ordin  ir:  y 
respectable  and  friendly  p . i . ii:  i 

there  are  some  chararieri  ui.  ..ml  ji 
teresllng  passages.  Ruskin  give  lU  ^ 
that  he  at  last  understand;  Glid  • . 

earnestness.  "How  Is  It  pocslhlc  f-.r  too 
men  who  have  known  him  long— t..  lih 
the  thought  of  his  course  of  ■..niu  t 
now.  or  at  any  other  time,  having  . .. 
warped  by  ambition,  to  dImlnliTi  f.o 
lustre  and  the  power  of  hi.;  n .m.  ’’  I 
have  been  grievously  deceived  rnme.'.- 
Ing  him  myself,  and  hav.  once  wrllf  i 
words  about  him  which.  I truss,  vou  at 
least  may  never  see.  They  ihairb.-  . f- 
faced  henceforward  (T  have  wrltt.»n  to 
cancel  the  page  on  which  they  ,tri 

Mr.  Wyndham  is  tompt.;d  to  i;...|  .- 
glze  for  this  remark  concrmlng  Brown- 
ing: “He  knows  much  of  music,  . kj 

not  he?  But  I think  he  must  like  It 
mostly  for  Its  discords."  Ruskin  wrote 
of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Duchess  of 
Argyle  at  Gladstone’s  dinner  table:  ’•! 
have  never  heard  of  anything  -o  in- 
stantly terrible,  except  In  the  grb-f  of 
war;  but  yet  how  infinitely.  In  th<  full 
sense  of  the  word,  better  to  suffer  .u.  h 
grief  than— as  so  many  times  It  ch;.n  .‘ 
In  this  terrible  age— never  to  h.n  • loved, 
enough  to  be  capable  »f  It."  In  187J 
referred  to  his  age;  ‘Tm  rsfher 
down  the  hill  than  up  Just  now;  .r 
slippery,  but  I haven’t  turn,  d- - i.iv 
slipped  backward.” 

While  lie  considered  Gladstone  to  Be  "a 
perfectly  right-minded  private  Enull 
gentleman,  a man  of  purest  r.  'gl..u* 
temper  and  as  one  tenderly  compis- 
slonate  and  as  one  earnesMy  (desiring 
to  be  just),’’  he  write  to  Mary  GIi..!- 
stone,  "but  in  none  of  thcce  virtu.  . 
God  he  praised,  l.s  he  alone  In  Englaml. 
In  none  of  these  lights,  does  It  ..  cm  to 
me,  is  he  to  be  voclferouslj’  or  exclu- 
sively applau.led,  without  dishonor  Im- 
plied to  other  English  gentlemen  and  t.. 
other  English  politicians." 

Ruskin  wrote  in  1881:  "The  death  of 
Carlyle  Is  no  sorrow  to  me.  It  Is.  I 
believe,  not  an  end— but  a bislnnlr.f  cf 
hls  real  life.  Nay,  perhap.s  also  of 
mine.  My  remorse,  every  day  he  Hvid. 
for  having  not  enough  loved  him  In 
the  days  gone  by.  Is  not  greater  now. 
but  le.ss.  In  the  hope  that  he  knows 
what  I am  feeling  about  him  at  this- 
and  all  other— moments.’’  He  thought 
of  words  about  obeying  fathers  as  well 
as  husbands  for  a new  edition  of 
"Sesame  and  Lilies  ” for  girls  only.  'Tm 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  total 
inability  of  men  to  manage  themselves, 
much  less  their  wives  and  daughters; 
but  It's  pretty  of  daughters  to  be  obedi- 
ent, and  the  book's  Imperfect  without 
a word  or  two  In  favor  of  the  papas.” 
He  could  not  persuade  Gladstone  that 
those  who  possess  the  laud  must  live 
on  It.  not  by  taxing  It. 

Two  short  e.ssays,  "Ruskin  and  Glad- 
stone" and  "The  Dead  Ruskin."  by 
Canon  Scott  Holland,  are  Included  In  the 
volume.  The  mo.st  entertaining  passage 
In  these  essays  Is  the  account  of  Rus- 
kin’s schema  for  enforcing  social  re- 
sponsibility for  crime.  All  of  us  are 
guilty  of  crimes  done  In  our  neighbor- 
hood. W>  should  have  sustained  a 
higher  moral  tone  and  not  allowed  the 
conditions  that  lead  to  crime.  "How 
good,  then,  would  It  be  If  London  were 
cut  up  Into  districts,  and  wln-n  u mur- 
der wa.s  committed  in  any  one  dl8trl.'t 
the  Inhabitants  should  draw  lots  to  d.  - 
clde  who  should  be  hung  for  It.  tVoulJ 
not  that  quicken  the  public  consclon'’"? 
How  excellent  the  moral  effect  would 
be  If  the  man  on  whom  the  lot  fell  were 
of  a peculiarly  high  character!" 

Ruskin  wa.s  sure  therf  would  be  no 
murders  in  that  district  for  some  time. 
The  murderer  would  be  pro.'oundly 
moved  when  he  .saw  the  execution  "f 
an  innocent  and  excellent  man,  and 
would  resolve  on  the  spot  to  .ibst.iln 
from  murder  In  future.  And  y't  hero 
Is  a paradox  almost  aa  cntort.sinlng. 

It  la  silly  to  fUBB  about  the  Insldeo  of 

firlsons.  Once  vou  have  sent  persons 
nto  prison,  make  the  Inside  a.s  h.sd  as 
pos.slble.  It  Is  outside  that  reform  Is 
needed.  The  Idle  rich  are  >he  real  crim- 
inals. and  every  man  w .lo  b.i.s  over 
£5000  a year  should  b.’  lm:.rlf  nud  If  : * 
does  not  work. 

There  is  a portrait  of  Ruskin  of  ips 
Inter  years  whf  | he  looked  ilk.^  ".-om"- 
thing  between  vi  o1d-finhl..ii.'d  n>.h:  - 
man  of  the  fortli.-  and  angel  Ml: 
had  lost  Us  way."  Thi  re  -s  all- i .l 
jiroducflon  of  Burne-Jon  porti.iit  -f 
Marv  Gladstone. 
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AGAIN  REVIVED. 


Wedding  to  Elizabeth 
Siddai  Ifas  a Caprice. 


l.ntoNt  Story  of  the  I’oet  Painter's 
(»nly  hove,  hy  His  Brother,  (’on- 
trasted  ^vith  the  AVeir*!,  Fniitas- 
lie  Version  of  Maroel  Scli^voh— 
“The  Blesse<l  Danior.el.'* 

May  number  (Vol.  I..  Xo.  3)  of  the 
Burlington  Magazine  (Saville  Publishing 
Company,  London),  contains  articles  of 
unusual  interest.  Mr.  Henri  Bouchet, 
ki'oper  of  prints  at  the  national  library 
of  Franc.*,  writes  concerning  a newly 
discovered  pack  of  Lyonnese  playing 
cards  <1470).  The  “forgotten  painter," 
discussed  by  Mr.  Langton  Douglas,  is 
Stefano  di  Giovanni,  called  Sassetta. 
Mr.  Miller  Christy  contributes  a second 
article  on  tinder  boxes;  Mr.  Percy  Mac- 
quoid  continues  his  discussion  of  the 
evolution  and  decoration  In  English  sil- 
ver plate;  Miss  Rose  Kingsley  and  Ca- 
mille Gronkj  vski  begin  a .series  of  arti- 
cles on  the  remarkable  Dutuit  collec- 
tion; and  Mr.  W.  H.  J.  We^le  writes  the 
third  paper  on  “The  Early  Painters  ot 
the  Netherlands,  as  Illustrated  by  the 
Bruges  Exhibition  of  1902."  There  are 
other  valuable  articles  and  notes.  The 
illustrations  are  abundant  and  of  gen- 
uine worth. 

'Phe  article  of  the  number,  however,  is 
“Dante  Rossetti  and  Elizabeth  Siddai.’ 
by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  with  fac-similes  of 
five  unpublished  drawings  by  Dante 
Rossetti  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Harold 
Hartly. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  one 
woman  Rossetti  loved,  his  Blessed  Darn- 
ozol;  much  has  been  written  by  friends 
and  acquaintances  that  seems  to  the 
world  ot  large  a.=;  fantastic  and  incred- 
ible as  the  “Lilith"  of  Marcel  Schwob. 
the  wild  story  in  which  that  -biographer 
of  imaginary  lives  makes  Rossetti  the 
crazed  and  vain  hero,  and  personines 
Elizabeth  Siddai  as  the  first  wife  ol 
, Adam: 

i a drop  of  her  blood  was  human.  j 

t Bui  she  WHS  .made  like  a soft,  .sweet  woman. 

' Schwob’s  Rossetfi— w'ho  is  not  named 
directly  in  these  few  pages  from  “Coeur 
Double"— loved  Lilith  as  much  as  one 
can  love  a w^oman  here  below,  but  their 
history  was  sadder  than  any  other.  The 
poet  first  loved  the  passionate  and  long- 
ing Virgins  of  Correggio,  and  then  the 
peaceable  women  of  Raphael  and  the 
w'omen  of  Brunette  Latini,  ivith  their 
faces  rigidly  'beatific  in  contemplation 
of  paradisical  joy.  And  of  women  on 
earth,  he  first  loved  Jenny;  sad  and 
dream-possessed,  he  watched  her  while 
she  slept.  He  turned  toward  Helen, 
not  of  Troy,  but  the  Helen  who  melted 
the  wax  doll  and  pierced  its  heart  witn 
a needle,  that  her  false  lover  might 
waste  away.  The  poet  abandoned  her 
for  Rose  Mary,  watched  over  by  the 
spirits  of  the  beryl.  When  her  soul 
fled  heavenward  with  these  spirits  re- 
leased from  the  magic  stone  through 
her  love  and  consequent  angry  splitting 
of  the  beryl,  he  loved  Hilith.  Thus  does 
Schwob  represent  the  poet  as  the  lover 
of  his  own  creations.  And  his  poet 
wedded  Lilith,  through  an  artistic 
caprice. 

Her  eyes  were  the  color  of  heaven  and 
her  long  blonde  hair  was  as  luminous 
as  that  of  Berenice;  her  voice  had  the 
sweet  sound  of  fragile  things.  For  her 
he  wrote  sonnets  to  which  he  gave  the 
title.  "The  House  of  Life,”  and  he 
copied  them  into  a parchment  book. 
Now  Lilith  was  not  born  for  this  world, 
and  aa  she  knew  she  was  about  to  die, 
.‘■he  spoke  to  him  in  the  wordis  of  the 
Blessed  Damozel.  He  saw  her  die  and 
he  wrote  his  famous  poem,  the  most 
beautiful  ornament  w'hich  ever  adorned 
a dead  woman.  He  thought  that  she 
had  been  dead  for  10  years;  he  saw  her 
leaning  over  the  bar  of  heaven;  she  was 
watching  his  approach;  she  smiled,  she 
stretched  out  her  arms  for  him,  and 
then  he  heard  her  tears.  This  was  the 
last  poem  he  wrote  in  Lilith’s  book, 
which  he  closed  with  golden  band.s.  He 
swore  he  had  been  poet  only  for  her 
sweet  sake,  and  he  buried  the  book  in 
the  coffin  under  her  luminous  hair.  Then 
he  went  far  from  the  tomb  and  sought 
landscapes  that  did  not  recall  the  loved 
one. 


Horse  theft  Hi3"'lfM5nTutlon, 
the  dolorous  thought  unassuagped 
vanity.  He  bared  his  neart  to  the 
world:  he  showed  It.s  lacerations;  he 
dragged  the  corpse  of  I.lllth  before  the 
eyes  of  all:  and  from  this  treiusure  ob- 
tained by  sacrilege,  the  crackings  of  the 
coffin  .sound  between  the  sweep  and  the 
surge  ot  the  verse.  • 

The  brother  of  Dante  Gabriel  Ros.settI 
makes  no  mention  of  Marcel  Schwab 
or  of  his  fantastic  view  of  the  poet's 
love-life.  He  says  that  he  himself  has 
before  this  written  and  edited  various 
details  concerning  Elizabeth,  but  these 
details  did  not  form  a consecutive  unity, 
and  slie  Is  well  entitled  to  “something 
in  the  nature  of  express  biographic 
lerord.”  thouich  her  life  <vas  short  "and 
her  performances  restricted  in  both 
quantity  and  development.” 

Elizabeth  Eleanor  Siddai— her  stirname 
is  spelled  correctly  "Slddall”— was  the 
daughter  of  a Sheffield  cutler.  Born 
about  1834.  she  was  some  .six  vears 
younger  than  Dante  Gabriel.  The  fam- 
ily went  to  I.ondon,  where  Elizabeth  re- 
ceived an  ordinary  education  "conform- 
able to  her  condition  in  life.”  She  be- 
came an  apprentice  o.-  assistant  in  a 
bonnet  shop.  IJttle  is  known  about  her 
early  life.  "She  had  read  Tennyson, 
having  first  come  to  know  something 
.about  him  by  finding  one  or  two  of  his 
poems  on  a piece  of  paper  which  she 
brought  home  to  her  mother,  wrapped 
round  a nat  of  butter." 

The  girl  wa.s  strangely  beautiful;  tall, 
with  the  throat  and  carriage  of  Juno, 
with  a pink  and  white  complexion,  with 
large  greenish-blue  and  large-lidded 
eye.s.  with  massive  straight  coppery- 
golden  hair.  “One  could  not  have  seen 
a woman  in  whose  whole  demeanor 
maidenly  and  feminine  purity  was  more 
markedly  apparent.  She  maintained  an 
attitude' of  reserve,  self-controlling  and 
alien  from  approach.  Without  being 
rrudi.sh.  and  along  with  a decided  in- 
clination to  order  her  mode  of  life  ac- 
eopdin-T  to  her  own  lik;ng,  whether  con- 
formable or  not  to  the  views  of  the 
British  matron,  she  was  certainly  dis- 
tant ” Her  talk  vi’a.s  slight  and  scat- 
tered: it  gave  little  clue  to  her  real  self. 

The  Praeraphaelites  thought  it  preju- 
dicial to  a painter  occupied  with  an  ideal 
1 or  a poetic  subject  to  paint  from  an 
■ ordinarv  hired  model.  The  painter 
i should  look  for  living  persons,  "who.  by 
refinement  ot  character  and  aspect,  may 
I be  supposed  to  have  some  affinity  with 
those  personages— and  when  he  has 
found  such  people  to  nalnt  from,  he 
ought,  with  substantial  though  not  slav- 
ish fidelity,  to  represent  them  as  they 
are”  One  Deverell.  an  artist  ar.d  a 
friend  of  Ro.«setti.  though  not  of  the 
Brotherhood,  happened  to  see  Elizabeth 
in  the  shop  working  with  her  needle. 
His  mother  obtained  permission  from 
the  shop  mistress  for  her  assistant  to  sit 
to  him  tor  Viola,  in  the  scene  where  the 
duke  along  with  Viola  habited  as  a 
page  and  the  jester,  is  listening  to 
music.  Rossetti  was  sitting  for  the  head 
of  the  jester  and  in  the  studio  he  preb- 
ahly  first  met  Elizabeth,  who  in  TS.oO  sat 
also  for  him.  As  the  brother  writes:  "To 
fall  in  love  with  Elizabetli  Siddai  was  a 
very  easy  performance.’’  Ten  year.s 
went  by  before  Rossetti  married  her. 
though  they  were  betrothed  some  time 
in  18.51.  v.'hen  she  left  the  bonnet  shop. 


But  the  sound  of  the  sea  recalled  her 
tears,  and  he  heard  her  voice,  in  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  forest:  and  the 
- wallow  turning  its  black  head  seemed 
the  graceful  movement  of  the  neck  of 
h',-  beloved,  and  the  moon’s  disc,  broken 
;;  'he  sombre  water  of  the  pond,  sent 
toward  him  a thousand  golden  and 
fugitive  glances.  Again  he  would  fain 
1 bant  her  praise,  but  he  could  not  sing. 
!ir  i then  he  remembered  that  he  had 
written  marvellous  sonnets  in  her  hon- 
or. Was  he  not  first  of  all  a poet? 
T).'  women  of  Correggio.  Raphael, 
Jenny,  Helen,  Rose  Mary;  even  Lilith 
h-t. self —what  were  they  all  but  occa- 
sion:. for  literary  enthusiasm?  And  so 
ope  nl’/ht  he  found  himself  trembling, 
oJir  ui  e by  an  odor  which  clung  to  his 
O'.  . inr  ■.’ t,  with  earth-stained  hands, 
.'  j'ii  the  noise  of  broken  wood  in  his 
'.  1 ■ and  before  him  was  the  book. 

I ':  <■  work  of  hh  life  which  he  had 
< orpiieio.'l  ;*  ■•’.  t-t  e d- i.  I,  He  had  ro',1, 

! Llibh  of  the  book  which  reeked  of 
1 'b'  I I.  The  pager  were  hideously  moist, 

I ,i'i  .’lih  ’he  I'  ■’•V  tliai  .'.l  from 

■ ; • ami  a wlilff  of  corruption. 

• .aw  ti.  smile  of  Lilith,  he 

be  drank  her  ,iot  tear.s.  and  ho 
ripd  m-.  'lly  for  fame.  Hi  hurried 
ooemF  to  the  ;,rlnter  with  th<  re- 


Rossetti  never  called  her  Elizabei.h 
before  a third  person:  he  addressed 

her  as  T.izzie,  Liz.  more  often  as  Gug- 
gum.s.  Guggum  or  Gug.  She  was  con- 
stantly in  his  studio  and  alone  with 
him  sometimes  as  a model,  but  they 
were  often  together  without  pretence  ot 
a sitting.  Other  men  and  women  soon 
found  out  that  they  were  not  w-anted  In 
the  smdic.  Dante  was  an  unconven- 
tionai  man,  and  she  soon  became  an 
unconventional  woman.  Ot  them  Swin- 
burne said,  with  characteristic  extrava- 
gance in  after  years— and  he  knew  her 
well’  "It  is  Impossible  that  even  the 
reptile  rancor,  the  omniverous  malignity 
of  lago  himself  could  have  dreamed  of 
trying  to  cast  a slur  on  the  memory 
ot  that  incomparable  lady  whose 
maiden  name  was  Siddai.  and  whose 
married  name  was  Rossetti." 

Toward  the  end  of  1852  Elizabeth  .be- 
gan to  draw  and  paint.  A design  of 
Clerk  Saunders  (1854)  was  purchased  by 
Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton;  but  Rossetti 

got  it  back  in  1869.  "As  to_  the  quality 
of  her  work,  it  may  be  admitted  at  once 
that  she  never  attained  to  anything  like 
masterliness — her  portrait  shows  more 
competence  than  other  productions  ana 
in  the  present  day,  when  vigorous  brush 
work  and  calculated  ‘values’  are  more 
thought  of  than  inventivene.ss  or  senti- 
ment, her  performances  would  secure 
little  beyond  a sneer  first,  a glance  af- 
terward and  a silent  passing  by.’  M^ 
Rossetti  adds  that  she  had  ideas  which 
could  be  expressed  by  design — and  suca 
"Ideas”  were  valued  in  those  early  pre- 
raphaelite  days.  She  had  facility  of  in- 
vention and  composition,  with  purity  ot 
feeling,  dignified  simplicity  and  gr&ce, 
and  a right  intention  in  coloring.  Rus- 
kin,  admired  her  and  her  work.  She  vis- 
ited his  house,  and  he  said  she  was  a 
noble,  glorious  creature,  and  he-bougnt 
every  scrap  of  design  by  her  that  he 
could  find.  The  Tennyson.s  were  eager 
to  have  her  join  the  Illustrators  of  tlie 
once  famous  Moxon  edition  of  Tenny- 
son’s poems. 


sumption,  and 'iDiTIPHB|PS'sHe  uigk. 
under  medical  authority.  Sequent  doses 
of  laudanum,  without  which  she  could 
not  sleep  nor  eat.  On  Feb.  h).  1862.  she 
dined  at  a tavern  with  her  husband  .and 
Swinburne.  She  went  to  bed  about  .t. 
and  Dante  left  the  house.  Vt'hen  he  n- 
turned  shortly  before  midnight.  In' 
called  to  his  wife.  She  did  not  answer. 

Ho  found  her  in  bed  uncons  lious;  the 
laudanum  phial  was  empty.  Sue  died 
the  next  morning. 

The  brother  writes  concerning  the 
incident  that  so  fired  the  fancy  ot 
Marcel  Schwob:  "Dante  Rossetti,  as  H 
has  often  been  recorded,  buried  in  her 
coffin  the  mass  of  his  poems,  which  had 
then  recently  been  announced  for  publi- 
cation. He  chose  to  make  this  sacrifice 
to  her  memory,  and  for  more  than 
seven  years  thereafter  he  was  unable 
to  bring  out  the  intended  volume.  At 
last,  in  October.  1869,  the  manuscript  was 
uncoffined.  and  the  publication  ensued. 

Elizabeth  wrote  poetry,  which  Chris- 
tina Rossetti,  most  imaginative  and  sub- 
tle of  all  poets  among  women  since 
dark-haired  Sappho  with  the  strange 
and  haunting  smile,  tnougnt  oeautitui, 
but  too  painful  and  hopelessly  sad  for 
pu'olication.  I'he  woman  herself,  irre- 
spective of  her  artistic  qualities,  was 
surely  an  extraordinary  apparition. 
Madox  Broun,  who  saw  ’ner  in  1854  'ft’heo 
she  was  "thinner  and  more  deathlike 
and  more  beautiful  and  more  ragged 
than  ever,"  spoke  of  her  as  “a  woman 
without  parallel  for  many  a long  year. 
Swinburne,  who  paid  tribute  to  her 
’’matchless  grace,  loveliness,  courage, 
endurance,  wit,  humor,  heroism  and 
sweetness,”  wrote  to  W.  -M.  Rossetti: 
"I  never  knew  so  brilliant  and  appreci- 
ative a wom.an— so  quick  see  and  so 
keen  to  enjoy  that  rare  and  delightful 
fusion  of  wit.  humor,  character-painting 
and  dramatic  poetry— poetry  subdued  to 
dramatic  effect— which  is  only  less  won- 
derful and  delightful  than  the  highest 
works  of  gooius.  Sh6  was  a wonderful 
as  well  as  a most  lovable  creature. 

She  is  the  woman  of  many  of  Ros- 
jtti’s  paintings,  his  Beatrice, 
Francesca;  she  sat  to  Holman  Hunt; 
she  is  the  Ophelia  of  Millais;  but  she 
will  be  known  as  the  woman,  who  in- 
spired "The  Blessed  Damozel”  and  the 
sonnets  of  "The  House  of  Life.”  Ros- 
setti, in  1854,  wrote  reproachfully  of 
himself;  "It  seems  hard  to  me  when  I 
look  at  her  sometimes,  working  or  too 
ill  to  work,  and  think  how  many,  with- 
out one  tithe  of  her  genius  or  greatness 
of  spirit,  have  granted  them  abundant 
health  and  opportunity  to  labor  through 
the  little  they  can  or  will  do,  while  per- 
haps her  soul  is  never  to  bloom  nor  her 
bright  hair  to  fade;  but,  after  hardly 
escaping  from  degradation  and  corrup- 
tion. all  she  might  have  been  must  sink 
out  again  unprofitably  in  that  dark 
house  where  she  was  born.  How  truly 
she  may  say,  'No  man  cared  for  my 
soul!’  I do  not  mean  to  make  myself 
an  exception;  for  how  long  I have 
known  her  and  not  thought  of  this  till 
so  late— perhaps  too  lateK’  But  Rossetti 
immortalized  her. 

Many  may  remember  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  publication  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  poems;  the  outrageous  at- 
tack by  Robert  Buchanan.  The  sen.-iu- 
ousness  of  certain  sonnets  shocked  the 
professionally  prudish,  and  even  the 
most  liberal  and  the  inherently  pure 
were  amazed  at  the  exposure  of  sacredly 
ntimate  moments  in  a poem  that  dis- 
appeaned  from  subsequent  editions.  Yet 
Donne,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  was  even 
franiwr  In  verse  inspired  by  the  thought 
of  his  wife;  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  al- 
most cynical  in  his  desire  that  the  world 
should  know  what  physical  perfection  he 
had  lost  forever,  and  Thomas  Carew  s 
"The  Rapture”  is  still  reprinted  with- 
out sour  comment. 


tbe  possession  dt  vhlg&  sb«B 

claimed  by  com|uest  and  purchafce;  thM 
British  empire  sending  armies  oTer  sea' 
Into  Africa  to  wage  war  against  a brave 
and  defiant  folk.  The  Spanish  war  re-  ) i 
vealed  the  United  States  as  In  some  re- 
spects the  leading  power  of  the  world,  a . , 
natural  and  necessary  pa:ty  to  all  great/  . 
international  questions,  although  the  I 
rank  of  an  international  power  was  not  I 
sought  by  her,  out  evolved  out  of  a con-  | 
fluence  of  natural  conditions.  The  state- 
ment that  England  has  entered  upon 
her  decline  is  absurd.  "In  lef.s  than  one 
year  she  transported  In  her  own  ships 
250,0(X»  soldiers  to  ^uth  Africa  without 
the  loss  of  a single  life.  No  other  two 
exlstin-r  nations  could  have  accom- 
plished the  same  task."  Her  political 
edifice  cannot  be  de.stroyed.  beca'use  it 
Is  built  upon  the  solid  foundations  of 
true  civil  liberty.  She  has  fierce  com- 
mercial competitors  in  this  country  and 
Germany. 

We,  as  a nation,  forget  just  now  that 
religion  in  its  broad  sense,  liberty.  Jus- 
tice, equality  and  virtue  are  more  im-  ’ 
portant  than  money.  "They  are  the 
chains  of  steel  which  bind  a free  coun- 
try together;  mere  wealth  without  these 
qualities  has  no  preserving  pc/wer;  and 
if  we  lose  our  institutions,  in  their  form 
or  in  their  spirit,  of  what  use  will 
money  be  to  us,  or  how  will  it  be  pro- 
tected? • • * So  long  as  individual  or 
j combined  wealth  adheres  to  its  legiti- 
mate functions  a state  is  safe.  When, 

' however,  it  Is  used  to  corrupt  or  influ- 
ence the  judiciary;  when  it  seeks  to  in- 
terfere with,  or  affect  legislation;  when 
it  subsidizes  or  controls  the  press;  when 
it  severs  instead  of  combines  society;  in 
fine,  when  it  is  used  as  a substitute  for 
character,  the  people  must  beware:  they 
must  quickly  intervene  and  crush  it;  for 
the  pillars  of  all  free  government  will 
then  be  attacked,  and  they  will  experi- 
ence an  oligarchy  of  wealth— the  worst 
: of  all  oligarchies  and  the  most  de- 
structive of  Individual  liberty.” 


Th  world  is  now  owned  or  controlled 
by  five  nations,  the  British  empire,  the 
United  States  of  America.  Russia,  Ger- 
many and  France.  Tlie  three  great 
rivals  in  the  commercial  world  are  the 
United  States.  England  and  Germany. 
Russia  IS  in  the  course  of  development. 
Her  government  is  sMll  experimental. 
She  is  working  at  the  building  up  of  an 
Internal  policy.  She  is  now.  as  ever, 
grasping  for  contiguous  territories.  If 
she  can  succeed  In  continuing  a despot- 
ism, her  external  policy  may  become  the 
great  question  of  the  centur>-.  Her 
dream  is  that  of  Peter  the  Great— the 
acquisition  of  Asia,  then  the  conquest 
of  Europe.  But  Peter  did  not  take 
America  into  account.  It  Is  the  unques- 
tionable policy  of  England,  the  United 
States,  Germany  and  France,  so  far  as 
China  is  concerned,  to  settle  with  Rus- 
sia at  once.  China  as  a nation  is  obliv- 
ious to  progress.  'The  alliance  of  Russia 
and  France  is  false  and  unnatural. 
France’s  real  position  should  be  Isola- 
tion. She  has  made  no  real  progress  in 
government  during  the  last  century. 
There  are  two  fundamental  mistakes 
in  her  government,  the  congress  and 
government  are  held  and  administered 
at  Paris,  the  centre  of  boiling  passions; 
the  cabinet  participates  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislative  bodies.  The  cul- 
tivation of  enmity  for  England  is  the 
curse  of  France.  She  has  forgotten 
Bonaparte’s  appeal:  "Make  friends 

with  England.”  Yet  by  reason  of  her 
internal  resources,  enormous  wealth, 
trained  army  and  navy  she  is  still  a 
great  pow'er  In  the  world,  and  her 
friendship  should  be  cultivated  by  this 
country. 

Neither  Spain  nor  Portugal  could  be 
an  Influential  factor  In  the  consolidation 
of  the  people  speaking  their  languages, 
ovnression  of  There  is  no  force  to  bring  about  a fed- 
Howevei  the  expres.  i i between  the  republics  of  bouth 

amorous  ' and  Central  America  and  Mexico.  Mexl- 

sal  or  elemental  the  amorous  tnougn.;  form  a republic,  is  a despotism, 

it  mav  be  said  ^ Diaz  Is  honest,  capable,  strong;  he  con- 

and  phrases  of  haunting  canno  statement  that  a despotism. 


Plizaheth  the  most  when  the  despot  is  a patriot  and  a good 
Elizabetn,  t"®  ^ and  wise  man,  is  the  best  form  of  gov- 

tne  neroine  ui  _ „in  hennen  tr.  Mov- 


hQve’  the  unconsciims  purity  of  the^un 
abashed  statue. 

distant  o£  and^as"  the  efnment’  But 'what  will  happen  to  Mex- 

fflowingly  sensuous  sonneis*.  ana  as  niar  He  has  no  suc- 

Blessed  Damozel  cessor.  The  conservative  Mexicans  will 

paraaise  her  lover  due  time  ask  protection  from  the; 

L^"d"^wl“ld^ 

character  than  the  woman  admired  and  nexauun.  

av,„  ^jjg  Spanish  war  England 

showed  practically  her  friendship  for 
the  United  States.  This  aroused  Euro- 
pean fear  and  envy.  "The  less  we  say 
as  to  how  this  debt  has  been  repaid,  the 
better  our  feelings  and  manners.  We 
must,  at  least,  candidly  admit  that 
many  American  criticisms  ot  England 
in  the  Boer  war  have  been  in  a very 
different  spirit  — sufflciently  Ill-bred, 
harsh  and  unfriendly.  That  mky  be 
passed  by.  Difference  of  opinion  oo 
such  subjects  is  natural,  and  language! 
' Is  generally  exaggerated  In  proportion. 
I to  ignorance  of  the  subject.  But  a 
more  recently  developed  ■ sentiment . 
i among  u«  is  deserving  of  severer  cen- 
sure; a few  of  our  people  are  disposed! 

' to  turn  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of 

, . . England  at  that  critical  moment  into  a 

A Forceful  Argument  ulacie  oyi  ground  of  complaint  against  her;  not 
” ' only  Is  her  friendship  denied  and  de- 


praised  by  her  friends.  She  was  pos- 
siblv  the  ideal  wife  described  b.v  Bal- 
zac's priest  to  yime,  Hulot.  M ithout 
this  unrecognized  quality,  she  might  not 
j now  be  immortal  through  Rossetti 
I verse.  

; ^ ^ # 

rTaIor  unification 

OF  ENGLISH  PEOPLES 


John  R.  Dos  Passes. 


There  was  a consumptive  taint  in  I 
Elizabeth’s  constitution.  Her  health 
was  always  delicate,  often  distressingly 
bad.  She  went  to  various  resorts  and 
cures,  even  as  far  as  Nice,  In  1860  sne 
was  nlgli  unto  death,  and  Rossetti 
wrote  to  his  mother  that  Lizzie  and  no 
were  to  be  married  in  a few  days.  Like 
all  the  important  things  I ever  meant 
to  do— to  fulfil  duty  or  secure  happiness 
-this  one  has  been  deferred  almost  be- 
yond possibility.  I have  hardly  de- 
served that  Lizzie  siionld  still  consent 
to  il.  but  she  has  done  so.  and  I tru.st 
I may  still  have  time  to  prove  my 
thankfulness  to  her.”  The  marriage 
was  in  May.  1860.  There  was  a Avedding 
journey  to  Paris.  After  the  return  to 
London.  Elizabeth  painted  sorno  o.nd 
sat  to  her  liusband.  In  May.  1861.  she 
was  confined  of  a stillborn  female  cinld; 
hut  she  i^eemed  to  recover  quickly. 
Tlien  she  began  to  waste  from  con- 


nounced,  but  she  is  accused  of  having 
i beguiled  us  into  the  paths  of  imperial- 
ism. and  our  rulers  share  in  the  de- 
nunciation, as  having  succumbed  to  hei 
New  ’York  Bar  Elab-  blandishments— a monstrous  and  wholly 
Member  of  the  Aew  xon..  o unique  instance  of  political  perversity.’ 

orates  a Scheme  for  Mutnal'Citi-  thought  of  an  alliance  betweer' 

. - of  Can-  the  English-speaking  people  grew  oui 

zensbip,  tbe  Annexatio  Spanish-Amerlcan  war,  an  evem 

nda  to  tbe  United  States,  and  a of  supreme  importance  in  the  history  oi 

England  and  the  I’nlted  States.  The  forir 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  proposed  alliance  as  promulgate! 

Mr  John  R Dos  Bassos  of  the  New  by  the  Anglo-.4.merlcan  league  was  In 
Mr.  jonn  . _ An"io-  definite.  The  purpose  of  a close  unloi 

York  bar  is  the  author  of  me  Ac  gfiould  be  perpetuated  in  writing,  in  i 
Saxon  Century  and  the  Unification  ot  second  Magna  (?harta  or  Declaration  o 
the  English  Speaking  People”  (G.  P.  Independence,  so  that  the  world  eouh 
_ , , ~ x-.-,  xi-nrir  sTiii  T.ondon)  not  misconstrue  the  motn  os. 

Putnams  Sons,  New  A ork  and  Liondon)  pifferent  epochs  led  to  the  develop 

The  book  Is  c-n  argument  lor  a close  and  expansion  of  the  EngliCT 

union  between  the  United  States  and  speaking  race;  the  Introduction 

England,  with  common  citizenship  and 

with  Canada  as  a part  of  this  country . England  into  one;  the  influence  of  th 

The  two  events  which  marked  the  yjontan  law;  the  great  charter.s- 
rinse  of  the  19th  century  were  unex-  the  petition  of  rfeht,  Ute  haiiea: 
close  01  tne  J»tn  c » nnifed  corpus  act,  the  bill  of  right#,  the  ac 

pected,  well.nlgh  Incredible,  the  I nited  o jj^g  u^.in  wiUi  S.x.tland 

States  fighting  in  the  Philippines  for 


t 


! th«  -T- 

M»h-ap«i|(aH^^^BuaUU  Mvani'Ud 
plrutf*.  DafDIkrmis.  ThU 

i»-i>iiiB  avryiijif^^^mo  Mvei.  with  th« 
1‘otiHflqusnt  ■[■■IHnflnt  of  eommrri^al 

liitrroBt*  MU  fl||H!WBlVltncUian  of  kcr 

l.'iwH,  InaMtijllBK  ‘l*ngn»»^.  linUtn  at 
r>  Hicloua  thwimv  mantu-i-.M.  Tht 

An^lii-Busons  m Ml*  propt'r  ru:,it.iaktiii 
of  littiTiy  and  kaPIttneae,  of  pt'iiui>  and 
will. 

The  union  li«t*r«n  tho  Vnltcil  Stitps 
»o  l Kiih'liinil  If  natural  as  to  tlmo  :tn<I 
I ■ .•pi"  VVa  are  of  tho  anmo  niitlotml 
i iiiill.v;  wo  ara  Bitaohod  to  taoh  other 
hv  tho  InHopimhla  chain  of  political, 
r- IIkIoua  ami  mopal  sympathlofs ; wo  aro  ! 
Iii-plred  liy  the  samo  conceptions  of 
truth,  Juatlco  ami  right.  \Vc  of  tho 
ITnIt  .1  gtiitcs  ore  England's  greatest 
and  m.-t  illrect  offspring.  In  spite  of 


TH*r  piirna^  0(  aitMh 
prol>atti>ti 


.It  mass  of  foreigners  who  help 

• !.i  iKo  up  our  population. and  aro  ar- 

• " supporters  and  advocates  of  our 
o I icy,  the  predominating  element 

■ ■ . Us  ancestry  back  to  the  Urltlah 
• , iml  Illustrations  of  this  statement 
■1  found  In  all  the  walks  of  the 
"lltl  ,1,  civic,  military,  naval,  religious, 
i>  iiilfi.  , commercial  and  literary  life 
thi..;  people.  We  speak  the  same 
, lo •;  It  Is  onr  native  tongue:  and 
.i.  I'ocquevlllo  said;  "The  tie  of 
.,icc  IS  perhaps  the  strongest  ami 
I d".slrable  that  can  reunite  man- 
Thus  language  made  In  all  its 
ipread  settlements  the  bond  and 
Greek  race.  We  have  the 


, ten. 

1>  ■•■Iiilnp  ocipnilufd 
wiQi  tJic  fann  m o»ip  nuu  at. 

Thp  ,’ni.i  lttnf-ii.  ni  ; nf 

fi-.-o  and  uiii-j,ii-i.-t"d  ...mm.,  ..,1  rcl.. 
tloris  nmy  t...  a.-.ui  h,  j),..  hi  i..i  .•  ,,f  ,,i,p 
P Ue.s.  Th..  d,.-.:, h.;.h,,;...  of  ' 
Blrhi.-d  trad.;  ,..l,.thm  nm  v i.  “m'|„ 

^ bc'in.'''*n'7'' ''  'V  hou  cxlsilno 

bciw.-cn  ( -in  id.i  an.i  tho  Xlnlicd  . 

rhf  mloptl  ni  itf  coins  of  ;ho  inv* 

wa  .'r,  .\nglo  fl  ayon  poopu  : 

I would  I I-  ni'Xl  to  huarimgi  aip;  lll..ra 
Ihrc,  In  liliullng  thc-m  together. 

I oorn'’no.'wi'^m.'''',  "’■’’“'•''fl;'')  should  he 

^inpo..>d  oi  .dx  persons  chos.  n hv  tho 
King  of  KnglamI:  the  ilmiK-.  11,'r  ,? 
member  of  I h..  House  of  tsnd.M,  a niem- 
lier  of  tho  Iloiis<n  of  rnmmons,  a banker 
a merchant  ami  tl.e  pn  sMcnt  or  ch^ir: 
mnn  of  the  It  imlii.ilrlnl  or  lul>or 

or^fHnlzatbm  of  tho  empire;  and  sir  i 
persona  chosen  by  the  l*n  nldent  of  tho  ! 
t nitod  Stale-:  a Ju.Uc  of  tho  «unromo 
court  of  the  UnJicd  fltntc,"  a An  Sd 
States  .senator,  a member  of  tho  ll)„te 
of  Heprcsentitlve.s,  a hanker,  a mer^ 
•*!<’  jne.sldent  or  chulrinnn 
of  the  leading  lndiistrl.il  or  labor  orgni" 

r.?'S  "-""Si;  va«  IS 

-Mr.  Dos  Pa.ssos  has  written  In  a nhllo- 

from  honesty  of  conviction,  with  a fer- 
vor th.at  at  times  approaches  oloquenco 
,C'"'P'P*cs  In  the  concluding 


raMBBtoiialon  of  <»nrT>rimit.i. 

^Mioiitua  nr  th<p  rc.ii-ri*..*  > 


idi 


of  the  Greek  race.  We  have  the  concludinjc 

lluMrtture.  and  we  gather  most  opinions  already  expressed 

knowledge  and  mental  training  ^offlo-Saxon  alll- 

»?vime  Intellectual  fountain  There  is  a full  index. 

f ^ f ** } 

A NEW  WORLD  AS  SEEN 
IN  A CHEMIST’S  DREAM 


i 


th..  seme  Intellectual  fountain 
: s 1 I W.'  have  the  same  political  Instl- 
t'-itlons;  In  the  formation  of  our  constl- 
t il'in  we  followed  the  theory  and, 
...plrii,  substance  and  form  of  the  polit- 
I.  .1  Institutions  of  England.  We  have 
the  .cam.-  laws,  legal  customs,  and  gen- 
eul  modes  of  Judicial  procedure,  as 
\v.‘ll  as  the  same  tendency  and  methods' 
of  r.-llglous  thought  and  worship.  In-' 
tcnnarrlage  Is  another  Influence,  as  are 
slmll.-irltles  In  the  drama,  sports,  habits 
of  living.  all  live,  move  and  have 
our  being  according  to  the  same  gen- 
eral principles  and  methods  of  thought. 
Turn  to  selfish  considerations.  The 
ci.mmon  Interests  of  both  countries  de- 
mand co-operation;  self-preservation 
and  duty  demand  It. 

A fixed,  definite  written  treaty  of  alli- 
ance. defensive  and  offensive,  would  be 
wholly  Impracticable  and  dajigerous.  It 

ex'..,-  . 'ilv  until  ".some  temporary  or 
tm  O'  r-.  ..elfish  purpose  or  interest  re- 
qi'lr.  ■ 1...  broken.”  A union  might 

be  : • ;i.-lied  In  three  ways:  (1)  By 
ui-i,  ■ a .d:  ihe  English  and  Americans 
Int..  •.-■  ’Mtian.  This  is  impracticable  | 
a,  ' ...lit  Init.  (2)  -A  federation 

tni -ii'  . " , sta hllsh...!.  but  neither  tho 
tj'.ati-H  11. ir  England  would  be 
■wlllait;  siirreiiu.  r its  national  Indivl- 
du.i:.iv  and  rank  in  the  same  degree  of 
st.nt.iK.n.l  a.s  Canada,  Australia,  or  any 
mlii.T  .■■douy  or  ilependency.  (.2)  By  a 
tr..‘’v  u.i  ling  upon  all  of  them,  by 
•wh;:  '.  n.  i tain  rule,  sliall  be  established 
ri  K il.ci.g  their  relalions  toward  cac'h 
• 't,;.  .-.  'lilt  not  to  forolgii  nations.  This 
las:  on.  .'1  Is  f.svor.  .1  by  Mr.  Dos  Bassos, 
w li.i  ;h  detiiies  It: 

I lie  fioiulnton  of  Canada  voliin- 
ta:  ''  ■ i . .Itvide  itself  Into  such  different 
s;.-'  ■,  iprapM.' illy  arranged,  as  Its 
.-II  In  proportion  to  jKipula- 

tlon.  i'"l  ..iuh  slat"  to  lx-  admitted  as  a 
full  111  iiil.er  of  the  American  Union  In 
a.  -I  li-'ice  with  the  (■(.rdltlon..  of  the 
...i;  lit  it'on  of  the  United  States. 

'll  I'o  establish  .-ommon  eltizenship 
hc  '.\  ..n  all  the  rltizens  of  the  United 
Si  ' - luil  the  BrlU.h  i-mpire. 

• . ’ ■ !'■>  eotablish  absolute  freedom  of 

.'oirni.  n iai  Inter.-our.so  and  relations  be- 
tw".  ihe  couiitrli-s  Involved,  to  the 
sarn  . xient  as  that  which  exists  be- 
tw.  Ill"  different  .slates  constituting 
ti-.i  1 t..d  States  of  America. 

■■Ill  Croat  Britain  and  the  United 
St.i-  - lo  coin  gold,  silver,  nickel  and 
co-,1..  :■  money,  not  ncc.^ssarily  di.splay- 
Ing  the  same  devices  or  mottoes,  but 
po.sesBing  the  same  money  value,  and 
Inieroharigeable  everywhere  within  the 
llmlt.s  c.  vered  by  the  treaty;  and  to 
esi  -tdlsb  a uniform  standard  of  weights 
aii'l  measures. 

••r.)-Ti,  provide  for  a proper  and  sat- 
Isfa  'ory  arbitration  tribunal  to  decide 
all  o ' .tions  which  may  arise  under  the 
trr  ir;,  .” 


^^Conceptions  in  Science”  Is  a 
Book  of  Much  Interest. 


Mr.  Dos  Passes  argues  at  length  and 
adr-.iU'.  in  favor  of  each  propo.sition. 
With  I '.inada  a separate  nation,  a true 
nn  1 abiding  entente  between  the  British 
Emplr.-  and  the  United  States  i.s  im- 
pos-iible.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  to  be  Im- 
p:  . anable,  must  be  united.  The  solidar- 
It."  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  Is  tha 
great  desideratum  of  this  country.  The 


Mr.  Carl  Snyder  Hn.s  Written  for 
the  Layman— He  Tells  Great  Fac  s 
In  n Way  to  Attraet  All  Who 
AVish  to  IvnoTv  Easily  Somethingf 
nf  Scientific  Progrress. 

Air.  Carl  Snyder,  the  author  of  "New 
Conceptions  in  Science"  (Harper  & 
Bros.,  New  York),  was  born,  we  are 
told,  at  Cedar  Fe.lls,  la.,  and  educated 
at  th>  State  University.  He  attended 
lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Col- 
lege de  France  and  studied  in  various 
European  laboratories.  He  has  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  theoretical  side  of 
electrical  work. 

Victor  Hug.,,  in  his  "William  Shake- 
speare, gave  a most  entertaining  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  science  in  i 
ancient  days.  He  heaped  together  the  I 
absurdities  regarded  by  ancient  philoso-  ' 
phers  as  almost  axiomatic;  he  exhibited 
them  by  one  and  with  a grave  face,  and  i 
then  hinted,  by  way  of  conclu.sion,  that 
in  centuries  to  come  our  own  vaunted 
scientific  knowledge  may  seem  equally 
and  Incredibly  nonsensical. 

Mi\  Snyder.  In  his  introductory  chap- 
mr  ‘On  the  Relations  of  Science  and 
Progress,  ’ does  not  refer  to  Hugo’s 
ironical  pages,  and  he  sings  the  praise 
Alexandrian  scientists.  The  thought 
of  the  city  itself  is  dear  to  him,  for  the 
town  was  planned  much  as  was  the 
m-od-el  town'  of  Pullman,  near  Chi- 
cago. He  speaks  of  the  architecture, 
the  great  library,  which  was  destroyed 
in  la-rge  part  not  by  Mahometar.is.  but 
by  a Christian  rabble,  the  museum  or 
university,  with  its  dining  halls,  lecture 
roomS’  and  14,(KXI  students.  Here  flour- 
Ishejl  a long  line  of  astronomers,  mathe- 
maticians, geographers,  geometers,  phy- 
sicists, physicians.  Here  Euclid  wrote 
the  treatise  that  is  still  used  in  the 
schools.  Here  Aristarchus  first  at- 
tempted to  estimate  the  relative  dis- 
tanccs  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  .and 
fjelr  magnitudes  as  well.  Here  Eratos- 
inenes  attempted  "on  correct  principles" 
to  nitasure  the  size  of  the  eorth,  which 
n6  firmly  believed  to  be  round. 


chstiilslr*  tn.li -tilt,,.-  nnrtiilii 
I'luntti.ri  ii.  the  u-i-  nf  tin  in,-., 

Ihe  ltn.-tif|..ti  I ,.r  I... 

.ii»l  th.  ;,ll.l.-  ruin;  ii„  , 

Ihe  he.il  .. - il...  11,0  vii  .1,  -i.i' 
i-iutlii.-,  dyniimo.  eti-. 

"fiy  w.i.<  the  IIkIiI  Ilf  til.. 
mi'tho.l  thill  (1  nil.  ,1  for  .. 

Bnhylon.  |ti  Al"x  ni.lrln.  i,n,|  ; 

|'"■l<■Mt  towns  dark,  lied  fur  ,i  i 
.s.  I'riC  "Till  Iiinuf1i.|irn  of  t'-  : 

( hurch  was  ...II.  In  -omiiarahli  . 
art  not  out  fioni  umlnr  ll* 
effects  yet.  Itui  if  ti„,  ,,,, 

h.nil  honn  prrsrnt,  If  imuM  i- 
privalled  The  Ihnnloglcal  i.lrll  wlih 
jia  still;  in  iiolnt  of  mi.|-i.  nuinh.  |i  |s 
linmeiisiirably  .iiiiiiKir  thiin  ..vor.  i(iii 
there  la  now  m balanelng  furi-e.  i|  ^v.,- 
niimners  thut  enlightenment  luiki-d  it 
ha.s  Hum  now,  TTio  eclipse  of  selenee 
wa«  dill-  lo  the  fact  Ihal  Its  a, II,  . rent, 
lost*'^*^°''"'^"'  Tl'i’y  werr 

tnUioe'iT;'"’",'''"'  rilme  Is  gradually 
taking  the  pl.u-e  of  the  military  ha.sh  of 
society:  Ihe  non-productive  chi-'s  has 
money  enough  to  .support  a vast  army  of 
Investigators.  Ulo-chomistrv  I;  the 
7^  I'"'  them  hs  the  new 

Ph>slcnl  chemistry,  and  the  whole  do- 
main of  physics  Is  coming  under  the 
bondage  of  one  or  two  meehanical  con- 
ceptions. n mechanics  of  the  ether  or  a 
mechanics  of  ultimate  particles,  the 

'‘'■I'  both  matter  and 

eit„7  1 I”''  ''"''f'tvor  hs  to  do.-crihe 

!n!i  ul  77ri’”''!u7‘'’  ■"bludlng  all  visible 
m7ns  things-mntter,  life  and 

nreQaTKil’  mechanical  laws,  cx- 

pre.sslble  In  simple  mathcmiitlcnl  equa- 
tlons  • • * The  scientific  .iplrlt  will 
penetrate  yet  deeper.  The  .same  meth- 

7hMoi=i!'  tf'teP  from  us  the 

childlflli  and  fantastic  notions  of  our 
ancestors  and  brought  In  their  stead 

clear  and  national  conceptions  of  this 
world,  will  help  us  further.  They  will 
‘he  scientific  organization 
hrief"‘’o;'*7'7’  politics,  of  morals;  in 

lives  w'hole  scheme  of  our  dally 
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For  there  were  clear  and  just  notions 
respecting  the  form  of  the  earth  and  its 
motion  long  before  Christianitv.  Pythag- 

,rc.i  ono.uiuaiu...  oi  nils  cooiury.  a ne  pu§f. 

pres  nt  po.sltlon  of  England  between  earth  on  a . ^ a 

Cana.i  l and  the  United  States  is  not  an  slction^nd  vtvls,;  ■ Alexandria  di.s- 

en\'i;ib!o  one.  .ghe  haa  ov.ervthinp-  to  4 i'll  _ OUd  VlVlse 


erivluh’.'^  one.  She  has  everything  to 

fain  by  the  annexation  of  Canada  to 
his  country.  As  long  as  we  remain 
apart,  tensions,  discords  and  differences 
are  Imminent.  The  road  to  great  pros- 


;.,ri,yTsnoa^lockedb7the%^^^^^  drl^flS  a^d'"'p^n'e^rJ.m\'^c‘“^ 

of  a different  citizenship.  The  Cana-  Hbi-o  e 


of  a different  citizenship.  'The  Cana- 
dhar..s  can  learn  a lesson  from  the 
study  of  the  history  of  Scotland. 

The  individuals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
e*j  rn  ■ should  enjoy  common  political 
rights;  they  should  be  members  of  tho 
rtml  same  political  family.  An  Englishman 
vlslilng  the  United  States  would  upon 


the  Lnit^d  Stales  pro  hac  vice,  pending 
Jthe  duration  of  his  visit,  with  all  the 
'privileges  and  Immunities  of  such  citl- 
zenship,  and  also  a ctlzen  of  the  indl- 
llvldual  state  in  which  he  resides  dur- 
ing his  sojourn,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  municipal  laws  and  regulations  of 
each  .state  applicable  to  all  citizens  in 
respect  to  length  of  residence  and  domi- 
cl’.e:  and  a citizen  of  the  United  States 
llVIsitlng  Great  Britain  or  one  of  her 
Iicolonles  would  become  a citizen  of  Great 
■rErltaln  or  that  colony  with  all  neces- 


vivisection  were  practised. 

Almost  every  branch  of  modern  medl- 
cine  was  taught,  and  students  gained 
practical  knowledge  in  the  temple  of 
Sera  pis  used  for  a hosoital.  It  was  at 
Alexandria  that  Oteslbius  invented  hy- 
i^aullc  and  pneumatic  machines,  and 
Hero,  a sort  of  steam  turbine  and 
the  forerunner  of  modern  hot-air  en- 
gines. And  at  Alexandria  It  was  be- 
lieved  by  -Archimedes  and  some  others 
that  the  sun.  not  the  earth.  Is  the  cen- 
tre of  things. 

Civilization  is  very  old.  The  Egyptian 
kings  of  4000  B.  C.  and  the  monarohs 


iai  dlng  become  eo  „ ^ '"”1  "i®  monarohs 

the  Un'lt^'s[^?es  nrS  htc  ‘he  Euphra- 


‘®®,,,wefe  more  distant  to  Homer,  to 
Buddha,  or  to  Job  than  Homer  and  Job 
from  us.  ’ The  human  race  has  skood 
for  a long  range  of  rime  at  about  its 
present  level;  the  period  in  which  exact 
knowledge,  based  upon  meaisurcs  and  ex- 
periment, has  renlaced  guess  work  and 
dreams  is  exceedingly  short.  The  doc- 
JTa?®  evolution,  guessed  by  Heraclitus 
2000  years  ago,  has  been  developed  and 
proved  only  in  our  own  time.  "The  last 
‘■'Y®  or  three  centuries  have  acquired  a 
— .v.^,  ”*'’**  jicucs-  wid6r  knowl©dfiT6  of  this  world  and  of 
would lArger  universe,  than  all  the  60  or 
'’°^®  centuries  preceding.”  But  thi.s  ad- 

presidential  or  congressional  election,  vance  does  not  necessarily  Imply  anv 
applica-  corresponding  advance  in  ^the  natural 
\ Il  P ® country.  The  Powers  of  the  human  mind.  The  great 

reciprocal!  strides  came  from  the  Invention  and  use 
mechanical  appliances  under  which 
laws  should  be  ab^^ted- In  favor  of  I Snyder  includes  all  that  may  con- 

I tribute  to  exact  inetisurement  and  to 


higher  breeding  level,”  a new  crimi- 
nology, more  humane,  and  nt  the  same 
nme,  possiblj".  more  rigorous.”  The  de- 
formed. the  defective,  the  dlsease<l  wlil 
be  Incessantly  weeded  out.  "Doubtless 
too,  present  marriage  relations  will  be 
greatly  altered,  for  their  present  basis, 
the  support  of  the  woman  and  her  off- 
spring. will  have  ceased  to  be  a neces- 
sary  consideration."  And  there  will  be 
a healthier  morality." 

Mr.  Snyder  omits  only  one  pleasant 
and  characteristic  feature  of  a new 
’'’°r  chemist’s  dream— the 

metallic  landscape  sung  by  Baudelaire 
The  other  chapters  in  Mr.  Snyder’s 
book  explain  how  little  we  know  of  the 
real  .woruie  around  us,  how  -our  primal 
senses  are  extending.  Is  the  universe 
^P'‘®  df  Infinite?  What  are  atoms  m.ade 
of?  There  Is  discussion  of  Berthelot's 
career,  of  Loeb’s  and  Mathew’s  dlscov- 
enes.  Is  life  merely  a form  of  fermen- 
mtlon?  How  does  the  brain  think’’ 
Ther®  Is  much  about  Pasteur.  Mctchni- 
koff  and  Ehrlich. 

We.  too,  are  Helen  Kellers.  We  see 
not  the  waves  of  light  or  sound,  nor 
do  we  see  atoms  chasing  each  other 
the  twinges  of  pain  and  thrills  of  joy. 
nor  do  we  know  all  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  Far  beyond  the  confines  of 
what  we  call  matter  are  minute  par- 
ticles thrown  off  from  all  highly  heated 
or  highly  electrified  bodies.  Prof.  Lang- 
ley’s bolometer  will  accurately  register 
a change  in  temperature  of  one-mlll- 
mnth  of  a degree  centigrade,  .and  the 
heat  of  a candle  a mile  and  a half  dis- 
tant. And  how  little  we  know  of  the 
phenomena  due  to  that  especial  mode  of 
motion  we  call  heat. 

"The  idea  of  a universe  infinite  In  ex- 
tent. infinitely  varied  In  character,  is 
a commonplace.”  But  Mr.  Snyder  savs 
there  has  been  very  little  to  justify  this 
belief.  The  advancement  of  knowledge 
has  fixed  limits  in  natural  phenomena. 
There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
stellar  universe  is  not  boundless.  Space 
is  not  nearly  so  empty  as  was  onc-e 
thought.  Is  the  ether,  the  natural  sub- 
stratum of  oil  existing  things,  tlic  stuff 
of  which  the  universe  is  made?  All  the 
various  forms  of  energy  move  at  an 
identical  rate  of  sneed,  and  this,  though 
inconceivably  swift,  is  measurable.  Arc 
the  particles,  shot  by  repulsion  from 
one  of  the  poles  when  a current  of  elec- 
tricity is  passed  throu,gh  the  Crookes 
tuhe.s  primal  matter,  the  ultim.ate  untt.s 
from  which  the  whole  universe  is  made? 

The  chapter  entitled  "Progress  Tow- 
ard an  Explanation  of  Electricity"  is 
extremely  interesting.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin wrote  in  1749  to  Peter  Colllnson  of 
an  electrical  pleasure  party,  at  which 
"spirits,  at  the  same  time,  are  to  he 
fired  by  a spark  sent  from  side  to  .side 
through  the  river,  without  any  oilier 
conductor  than  the  water;  an  experi- 
ment which  we  some  time  since  per- 
formed, to  the  amazement  of  manv.  \ 
turkey  is  to  be  killed  for  our  dinner  by 
the  electrical  shock  and  roasted  by  the 
electrical  jack,  before  a fire  kindled  by 
the  electrified  bottle."  He  conjectunxl 
that  all  bodies  are  normally  electrified 
at  all  times.  His  Ideas  fltteii  In  fairly 
well  with  the  discovery  of  Volta,  but 
not  with  the  performances  of  Faraday. 
Clerk-Maxwell  thought  that  electricity 
and  light  are  at  the  bottom  identical- 
light,  short  ether  waves;  electricity.' 
long  ones.  He  died  young,  and  before 
his  gueew  was  verified.  Heinrich  Hertz 
came  and  v.->rified  It.  But  Prof.  J.  J. 
Thom.son  of  Cambridge.  Eng.,  took  up 
the  "fluid"  theory  of  Franklin  and  ihe 
corpuscles  of  Newton,  ";nd  again  there 
is  discussion. 
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ever  1. 
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them  t k" 
ime.ll,  : . 

.'Ill'll  II  h 

lit-  . The 
lee  ir-"  r.i  vet  >; 
a el"  .m  Ilf  nilhe.  m , 
h 'Pe  a im  iiii  r.  i T. 

Ir.  a In  ni  ■ ’ Yi.u 

tlillT.inee,  thi  light  . 
phr.ii:  , the  kev  ..f  a tr  . 
e . 'Ii'mi  eiiine  nnil  ..  ■ 

leiirriiil,  no  d ■iM 
I . .-nei.  of  Id<  ai  ” Il 
who  slated  Mie  rnii  don 
v.iiii:  "The  iinellor  it|..  . 1 

to  ..iir  view  of  t|„.  i,,i  of 
rleh  and  Ihe  hafi,  ’ lo  II.. 

[loor  nn.l  the  auffeilng." 

The  biologist  will  v<  I "• 
life  In  hi"  hiind.'  and  pliy  v o ’ 
reverslblllt.v  of  the  life  i>ri".  " 
rent  of  de.ilh.  the  prevention 
the  pre;  .rviitlon  ,,i  jiuile  ’.. 
be  dl.sriosed  throunh  thi  d! 
reversibility  In  fermeiuatloii 
The  currents  or  wave-  . obi, 

Into  the  cells  of  Ihi  hniln  ....  I 
different  from  those  Ihit  • -I 
tin  deao  muscles  of  the  hln-i  : 
ileiid  frog:  .he  cause  Da  v,  ! i . - ' 

"electr'c  potential. ’’  .N’or  b U.  . 
longer  a dividing  line  l...twe  ii  iilnm  -.nd 
animal.  bet'Acen  mineral  nnd  v. 
between  the  animate  and  thi  Ini  nimi  le 
There  Is  no  ’’dead’’  malb.r. 

Guesswork  nnd  experiment  for  • . olu- 
rlea  came  to  thi;  : At  the  opening  . tb- 
20th  oentiiry.  .\,  D..  them  .. ■ i 
from  th"  new  anll-toxlns.  tw..  r ti  fo 
eifls  for  two  of  all  tb.e  ill  - 
man  Is  heir  ;o— quinine  and  mercui  v or 
Iodide,  "In  another  10  or  20  ye.ir?  m.  ■■■ 
cine  may  h.avc  ceased  to  be  in  art.  It 
nr  ay  become  a .scleni-e. 


impi 


Mr.  Snyder  has  little  sympathy  with 
telepaths  or  spirit-rappers.  They  hav 
never  thought  of  materializing  on  a gal- 
vanometer. "It  Is  their  charn.'ti  rU.'" 
that  they  fight  shy  of  each  and  all  ■-! 
the  familiar  means  by  which  tlie  b.idv 
of  human  knowledge  ha.s.  In  a c.  i.i.irv 
and  a half,  come  to  b.-  something  mer. 
than  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  pebble  -m  thi 
shores  of  the  sea.  • • • Yet  in  view 
of  the  Indubitable  grossm-ss  of  lur 
senses,  and  contcqucntly  of  th<  «;■>- 
character  of  the  :1lmull  required  to  ex- 
cite sensation  and  produce  consclri;-- 
nes.s,  until  the  galvanometer  or  some 
similar  .simple  mechanlem  ha.-  b- - .i 
shown  to  respond  to  the  ‘psychic  for  ." 
the  latter  can  h-'rdly  "e  regarded  a 
other  than  the  childish  fancies  of  child- 
ish minds." 

Marconi  la  not  the  creator  of  wlrde 
telegraphy.  rierk-Maxwell  of  Kngl.ind 
worked  out  the  theory  that  . le.'trb 
tind  light  are  one  10  years  before  Mnr- 
conl  wars  him.  Hertz  of  Carlsruhe 
proved  experimentally  the  exlsteni  of 
electric  waves  and  found  a way  to  de- 
tect and  measure  and  study  them  when 
Marconi  was  a boy  of  12.  Righl  of 
Genoa  devised  the  ball-o.sclllator.  which 
made  it  possible  to  .send  out  wives 
great  power,  and  Branly  of  Paris  In- 
vented llie  "coherer."  Fir  Oliver  I.  . ' c 
contrived  the  tapner  or  “dreoh.  rer.’’  ..  . ! 
Lodge  and  Jagadls  Chunder  Bos.  "in- 
celved  before  Marconi  the  bb.i  of  utiliz- 
ing wave.s  for  wireless  telegraphy,  whib 
M.arconi  originate  Ihe  Idea  of  "synton;" 
j the  same  time  to  put  the  knowledg.  of 
the  waves  to  practical  use.  Nor  dM 
Marconi  originate  the  Idea  of  "syntony" 
—tuning  two  Instruments  to  act  In 
unismn  like  a pair  of  tuning  fork.‘< — 
which.  If  It  can  be  attained,  would  In- 
sure secrecy  and  make  posrlbli--  the 
receiving  of  any  number  of  m<  "-"KSs 
simultaneously  at  the  ;.ame  -i.itlcn. 
-Marconi’s  sy.stem  is  Init  one  of  a .ore. 
But  Marconi  has  done  the'  pra.'tlcal 
things— "the  obvious  and  the  dramatic 
things,"  .Marconi  has  erased  distance. 
Mr.  Snyder  asks  why  Congress  .should 
not  encourage  electricians  by  « prize. 
"Why  should  it  cost  a dollar  lo  •■nd  10 
words  from  New  Y'ork  to  Tacoma  7 A 
succesf'ful  land  system  of  wlr.-b-ss 
telegraphy  would  save  the  public  * 
million  ibillara  In  a week.  Eventualiy. 

It  will  be  as  cheap  ss  i-arrylng  mall. 

America  has  produced  gri-.t  men  of 
science.  Franklin.  Count  Rumford, 
Henry.  Cope.  I>eldy.  Marsh,  the  discov- 
erer of  anaesthesia,  whether  lu  wt— e 
named  Morton.  Wells  or  I.ong.  Draper, 
Newton.  Willard  OIbbs.  I.angley,  Row- 
land. MIchael.son.  IMckerlni;.  Burnham. 
Keeler.  F"ltcn,  Graham  Bell-  .-s.  ...i,  h- 
man  It  Is  trpe.  but  a typical  American 
Elisha  Gray— "these  are  but  Inft.n.-cs 
from  a crowd."  Vet  Mr.  Snyder  doe* 
not  hesitate  to  say:  "Despite  m.iny  not- 
able figures,  despite  much  not,.'’e  | 
achievement.  America's  iv'sUion  In  ib. 
world  of  science  Is  Inferior.”  No  Amer-  j 
lean  name  Is  to  he  found  In  Ihi  brllbriiit  ' 
list  of  dlscovi  rlis  and  anpllcvtbin  th.  ‘ 
bid  fair  to  rescue  medlclni  fr.>m 
repro.ach  of  quackery  and  ..mpiriclim. 
.Marconi  had  practically  bridged  the  .M- 
lantlc  before  an  ..American  y b-m  .if 
w'lrelcs.s  telegraph.v  w a.v  li.  ur.l  '-..m. 


Full  and  enthusiastic  justice  is  done 
M.  Bertholot  of  the  College  de  France 
the  master  of  synthetic  chemislry^ 

has  been  .senator,  minister  of  public  in-  I 
struction  and  fine  arts,  minister  of  for-  I 
eign  .'iffairs.  In  his  earth  of  the  future 
farms  will  be  turned  Into  parks,  and 
food  win  come  from  the  laboratory  not  I 
from  the  fields..  "The  little  phial  or  [ 
the  pellets  In  which  we  are  to  carry 
about  a vcist-pocket  dinner  are  .M.  Her-  | 
tholot’s  own.  From  this  engaging  f.aney  I 
his  bold  imagln.-iliou  has  looked  forward  I 


Onlv  two  contributions  from  .Ameri- 
cans are  found  In  the  bit,  .st  ■>  ■.'.  ne  on 
metallurgy.  No  .Ainerlean  b.  • e.mtrib 
uted  lo  tlie  knowledge  - uggest-d  oy  U' 
high  vacuum  Frookc;  till.  - ind  H-  t- 
gen  ravs.  Amerle."  Is  only  not "n 

not  referred  to  In  the  w.  alt:,  of  III  v 
ature  concerning  the  m.  chan  -m  -.f  Uv 
hraln.  The  work  done  In  eh.  ml-  b,  ' > 
Willard  Glhb:  wa-  unknown  until  it 

was  dug  by  a Diitehman  from  C.irim  ‘ - 
cut  archives.  Other  "x  impb-  might 
given.  "W"  have  done  'ilg  i " , ;;n.| 

it  is.  perhaps.  Just  f.ir  to  ,t  r".t  ■ n,  Je  t 
bec.au.se  of  the  rich  prlz  . of  .'i  ' 
tliat  Ihe  Far.'iday.  ar  I r;  l ub  i;.  - : i c 


Pai-I’  not  to  he  found  among  us.  e 
^ laok  In  America  such  institutions  as  the 
College  de  France,  the  Pasteur  In^stl- 
tute.'the  Royal  Institution  of  London, 
which  bv  the  way.  was  founded  by  an 
"meHcan,  Count  Rumford.  The  nearest 
approach  is  the  Smithsonian  Ihst'tution 
which  has  no  such  resources,  no  f-,uch 
eouipment  no  such  far-reaching  aims. 
Furthermore,  we  lack  in  America  any- 
thing like  the  German  university  sys- 
tem ^whi.h  givci-s  German  professors  so 
wide  a latitude  of  time  for  original  ex- 

^'^‘■^'snyder has  written  for  the  loy- 
m\n  H*'  has  written  clenrly  and  ^ith 
Sit  p^^ciisosic  display.  Hi?  book  15;  one 
lnterc?t»  one  ot  help  to  all 
^sT^wV-h  to  kimw  easily  something  of 
rccen  s^MeiiUnc  progress:  It  is  not  nec- 

e-4arv  for  enjoyment  is  to  accent  all  bus 
materialistic  ^^h the 

P'ltfi^fnce^^ot'  the  ‘ bigoted  enthusiaist. 
?r  t lie V are  to  be  accepted  Wln^dly, 
“iov  and  sparkle”  which  have 
11-e  eves  of  M.  Berthelot 
^-o^rom  the^  eves  of  all  reasoning 
men  a4  wonTen  who  would  not  be  con- 
w W by-  fanatic  belief  in  a theory,  anu, 
who  have  no  desire  to  p ay  at  Jupitei 
Tonans.  much  less  of 

are  lilustrations.  chiefly  portiaits 
leading  scientists. 

A Review  from  Earliest 
Days  of  Opera  in  This 
Country  to  the  Present 
Time ; the  Work  of  Fry, 
Dwight,  Woolf,  Kreh- 
hlel  and  Others. ' ‘ 


coiV(uscd‘'if  he  had  been  asked 
definition  of  •'appoggiatuia. 

The  attitude  of  .the  c^rWo  ^‘h^j^those 
early  years  of  muc-K.  In  - . visitors 

;;a 

?ivnsssr.‘S£.”fi?;j 

ma'i'iralcr-'Jia  Pr^^^ 

deTo\\^f"ar^ScVr>a^thaJ_.^o;^  an  ordi- 


devotion  tar  bcy.onu 

nary  man  ot  tiusines..  edu- 

derstandmg.  and  ^ 

cated  the  rriP‘''c^\J?nite  as=erts^  in  his 
Richard  Grant  W hit  jj,  New 

entertaining  lyrttcj®®  years  the 

sm™r  %tftemcm«:  , “The  adagio  in 

wVth  the  response  h^^,*^'^ighly 

w JI  thi  Ltonishment  produced  by  his 
nrean  * • • There  is  no 

i%‘"\hev  comfrou^\nd  full  and 

sounded  a full  and  liarmomous  S m 

the  Metropolitan^ 

Little  by  little  criticism  hefame  mor^ 
sane  and  discriminative  Thus,  m tne 
forties  we  And  the  limitations  and 
faults  as  well  as  the  merits  of  singers, 
carefully  discussed.  In  the  early 
Richard  Grant  White  was  writing  the 
Susical  criticisms  for  the  Courier  and 

was 
The 


less  than  that  ol  any  othm  the 

the  world,  if  perhai  s « e «ci-Pi 
Chinese  and  the  Choctaws 

Verdi’s  "I  Lombardi  was  ine  = 
novelty  of  the  season,  ®h<  ^ given 

was  devoted  to  the  work  “^”,5.. 

us  no  fresh  melody,  ni  a made 

.even  to  c indemn.  though  m na  milta- 
maiiy  feeble  and  “hmjt^dlrman  man- 
lions  of  the  French  and  Cerma 

r’cano.n*upon^"a  ^"o|  n Itaiian  melody, 

Pun  g"  the'' A poll?  ^ t ne 

green  .velvet  and  troduces  death 

theatrical  bandM.  He  '^^njant  florlturi 
vf-enes  bv  a solo,  with  diuh*  ,-v.ov<sr 
f?r  the  v'Wlin.  and  “ocompanies  a praye 

by  a of  brass 

Jhlt°mu1='ic' there  as  u.^ld 

eternal  .brass  band  ot^  the  stage. 


nflihfy 'WBBen«**n>e‘r 

man  in  this  -- 

S.  Dwight,  who  at  least  _ 
was  the  foremost  orltl’  in  the  Lnit 
States  His  practical  knowlwlgv  ot 
music  was  slight;  but  he  had  a merkcl 
faculty  of  appreciation,  a H’’''-  .b.u  .laa 
been  carefully  trained  in  si.sur  jit.-,  a 
talent  for  listening,  and  he  o.^r, 

persuasive,  apparently  fair,  and  at  times 
eloquent  in  the  expression  of  hi.s  opin- 
ions. He  considered  ais.hetic  lather 

than  technical  value?.  >\fVwit^ihe 
German  literature,  acquaint^^a 
theories,  speculation.^,  dreams  of  Jwr- 
man  philosophers,  he  w;»-s  hall  .Carman, 
half  Greek  in  hi.s  ideas  concc’.  nmg  Weal 

'’while  he  fought  valiantly  the  cause  of 
the  German  masters,  he  was 
the  melancholy  sweetness  of  Bellini  and 
gllddened  by  the  gayety  ^ "his 

and  Donizetti's  comedies.  He  had  his 
foibles  prejudices,  limitations.  He  -odld 
not  endure  that  which  seemed  to  hina 
bfzarr?  unpleasant,  morbid  He  on^e 
told  us  that  the  finale  of  Bmlioz 
“Fantastic”  symphony  ^as  bad  music, 
on  account  of  the  subject  whi^  it  I'ms 
trated  "Every  great  work  of  art,  ^ej 


Curtis 


Enquirer;  Georp  ^ iKp^rribune. 
the  musical  critic  knowledge 

■•former  had  some  P'^^f  ..ticl'es  are 

of  music,  and  today  for  they 

worth  of  ^bccasipnal 


HERH  was  talk  the  other 
day  m Boston  concerning 
the  comi.ng  of  Richard 
Strauss  as  the  preacher 
if  hi.s  own  musical  faith. 
Some  wondered  whether 
there  would  be  general 
curiosity  to  sec  him,  and_  they  stated 
as  a fact  that  many  concert-goers  of 
thl«  '■ily  did  not  know  of  Tschaikow- 
skv-'s  visit  to  New  York,  so  little  interest 
was  there  then  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  composer.  And  one  said.  What 
do  you  suppose  the  attitude  of  the 
criiics  v-'lll  bo  toward  Strauss?”  To 
which  anothei  answered;  “The  cus-  , 
ternary  attitude  of  the  critic  the  world 
over;  one  of  suspicion  and  defiance 
toward  the  man  and  the  composer.”  | 

The  critics  of  New  York  in  the  first 
half  of  the  I9th  century 

flv  with  operatic  matter.*?.  BetoiCj 
18^5  the  only  musical  stage  performances 
in  New*  Ybrk  were  English  operettas 
which  t*)rresponcled  *to  tne  _ French 
vaudevilles.  In  1825  the  Garcia  corn- 
pany  with  Maria  Garcia,  w^ho  was  af- 
I terward  world-famous  as  Malib^n.  P^o, 
duced  at  the  Park  Theatre  Rossinis 
“Barber.”  and  thus  was  there  occasion 
fnr  the  lirst  article  written  in  this  coun- 
try  concerning  an  operatic 
worthy  of  attention,  .i’'®  article  w^ 
published  in  the  Evenms  ^0®^;  ^ 

Ay  tracts  will  show  its  character. 

"’^■Au  assemblage  of 

able,  so  numerous,  and  so  ®.'®Kanuy 
dressed  was  probably  never  betore  wit- 
nessed in  our  theatre.  pnter- 

laiit»uage  shall  ive  speak  of  an  ent  r 
hinmern  so  novel  in  this  country,  but 
whbT  has  >o  long  ranked  as  the  most 
^liga  it  and  refined  arnong  the  amuse- 

?dea  of  th-  op^ra  from  report.  But  re- 
nmt  ?an  givi  but  a faint  idea  of  u.  Un- 
5ek  it  will  never  be  believed 
• piav  can  be  conducted  in  recita- 

and  yet  be  ncarli  as 
’y.‘.;?l  a?“th!’  ordinlry  drama.  We 
wy:,i  last  night  surprised,  delighted,  eu; 


' White's 


ih'ii ' -d'  and  such  were  the  feelings  of 
alV  w o witnessed  the  Performance.  * 

♦ - The  da.ug'nter,  Signtrina  Garc.a. 
seem,  to  us  a being  of  new  creation,  a 

‘.unning  pattern  of  excellent  nature, 

< mally  surprising  us  by  the  melody  and 
tones  of  her  voice,  and  by  the  propriety 
.1.4  grace-  of  her  acting." 

■ his  nutlet  of  an  operatic  pertoim- 
'e  mignt  pass  in  .some  cities  todav. 
t:  - critic  was  lost  in  wonder,  love  and 
Neither  audience,  nor  singers, 
r,  iti.ooager  .’ould  take  exception. 

••not her  critic  was  soon  aflerwara  a 
i/  ie  more  analytical  in  the  considera- 
•■.n  Maria,  although  he  began  his  re- 
v!-  ‘,v  wi'h  this  fine  hurst;  "How  can  oiir 
an  portray  the  loveliness  of  triis 
a-;mir;.’bl(  creature's  face 
ii  .1  give  to  our  distant  readers  any  con- 
e.  *--  on  o’  the  wildering  wonders  ol 

■ e-  almo  t unequalled  voice:  Compass, 

fi  . ’eeU<  ^ t.“:  to  truth,  flexibility^,  rapid- 
Itv,  ,nc  f.irce  do  not  make  up  half  the 

■ :rn  of  her  vocal  powers;  '“{P? 

o,lv  oie  of  the  rare  qualities  with 
wh'  h n-d'are  has  endowed  her.  ahe 
■ ,=.a  in  as  high  a degree  as  any- 
- , ■ : w-e  rcmemVjer  to  have  seen  that 

• vA  „c,cention  of  propriety  in  ac- 

P,n  that  delicate  appi'-ciatlon  ima 
gr-ceful  execution  of  the  duties  of  her 
.-i  ■ 'iiich  constitute  requi.sli.- : t 'h" 

1 ,”r  ■ :.  ihi  i;  tlce  of  her  '"m- 

■ 'oiii  ” ••'!  ! f execution  ol  the 

her  this  le  v:“j,uc;  ;ui 

a’-  : •;  “Her  d.ake  is 

' f ira-  ';i“aui.,ul;  and 

,1  ■ wn.  n r introduced,  f-ro 


are  something  more 
and  ephemeral.  , , J^y,bgervation 

taste,  so  shrewd  “ ’Ir^uasive  his 

keen  Ids  nt.  so  p - gusto 

enthusiasm,  so  the  dra- 

that  his  cnticisms  ■ J^'^^HizUtt.  be 

matic  reviews  of  Wi.liara  rv 
pondered  with  pioflt  _ by  ; ' j.jp^  js 
lazily  think  that  in  America 

an  art  of  only  recent  stpndiP^  musical 
When  White  began  to  " ‘ “®',,,  " ‘ ms 

criticism,  to  use  Cck  new?- 

ble  to  artists  ana  ®’®’bsolute  rule, 

laid  down  for  myself  an  “bsolute  luie. 

sm?lc  "instanLySr  the  ^ V^rs^^im 

i -•?iy?‘\s,yts!'this  |?iref?i?Scr“o"r‘ 

quaintac.ee  of  an  artist  eii  e , j 

s;vxn 

v"  “SCSI'S 

^ov  at  the  opera  for  the  sea- 

®°TTnHl  his  death.  White  was  deeply  in- 
terested he®^??  writ?  a glow- 

fnl^®  ?logy  of  ^",®p  ’thl?‘lo's"t  I 

?;?is'of  the"\4u?of  Milo?)  He  insisted  1 

that.  Adel  in  a Pa  tta.  mental'  nature,  ! 

pliysica.  nature  * nrima  rtonnu;  Clai'A 
Cu'f«e"Ke’fo?g?  Ma?g""ruf  was’ptu^^^^^ 

?he® second  ra.^;  CampaninU  w.Hi 
^ympametic.  was  a^Ane  djamatic^m^^  j 

tional^nature  anc  by  humoi 

have  been  '"'possible  to  feeling  and 

'oT"s’en%^m;?t1n\ucc^^^^^^ 

??c\'list%?"wmide;ful 

high  order;  ‘It  has  a cna^ra 

un'd'en^abW  vulgar,  are^capUval 

;ing.  for 

ear.” 


eTeViyal  b^ass^nd  o'tth®  stage.  Bu  tr^tea,  i.ve.y^g.c».^  ^ ^ 

there  it  is;  and  in  doors  and^out  saw. „ “Lenore”  symphony  w as  to 

in  season  and  out  ot  SC‘-  , . graveyard  horror.  Liszts  M| 

Lombards  'n''®''"®^®  a”?nectacles  mow-  phisto”  waltz  was  the  apotheosisof  vile- 
Turks  in  turbans  and  spectac  . P -(jifra-romanticism  disturb^  and 

ing  ophecleldes.  trombone^  ^ ??nfused  him.  He  could  find  no  exhibition 

SfrinSts,  asifeach  nnan^^  "of  talenV  in  Offenbach's  delightful 

self  the  inaP®V?°""h  s owm  poises  to  the  operettas,  perhaps  because 
he  was  sounding  his  own  p goddesses  were  held  uP  to 

list<*nins  world.  *via  Tt’^lians  rirlipule  bv  tho  librettists.  He  couio 

“ w?  sSe  that  in  k as  well  "oc  or  wbuld  not.  find  strength  or 

ruled  the  stage  in  ^.ew  York  ® ^ beauty  in  the  music-dramas  of  Wagner 

in  London,  a music  ciitic  And  what  would  lie  say  today  about 

against  a tenor  s ' tment  of  the  composers  who  believe  in  the 

and  his  vicious  ntaltreatm  ugly^and  common  things,  and  fhern- 

text;  and  w'ased  war  aga  . u selves  deliberately  and  resolutely  to 

incong  ruities  and  unmeaning  noi  - ugliness  through  the 

opera.  , medium  of  music?  His  occupation  was 

■o  aKoWv  fne  first  influential  critic  in  some  years  before  he  died.  From 

Probably  tn  .^j,  ^ < professional  jg-g  j^g  tj,g  very  man  for  the 

this  country  who  ^ Fry  (1813-1861),  pgriod  although  his  worship  of  the 
musician  was  W iih^  a.  |^eat  classic  masters  was  not  far  re- 

bv’He^ley  we  are  indebted  to  f^om  fetishism.  His  incessant 

Ps''*?  R Mi’let  Company.  Fry  composed  appeal  to  the  consideration  ot  the  best 
the  J.  M'.-wt  Lomp  "Notre  Dame  i“‘^art  brought  about  this  result:  His 

which  were  produced,  and  readers  were  thoroughly  informed  about 
de  ovmohonies  as  ‘ Santa  great  works  that  marked  in  turn 

programme>>  P “A  Day  in  the  development;  by  his  personal,  as 

S'®-"®,’....  For  some  years  he  was  critic  .j^g,,  literary  influence,  he  had  much 

Country  . v-aru-  Tribune.  He  haa  stud-  .q  ap  witli  the  establishment  of  sound 

Ye  born,  as  those  w^'»'  that  regulated  the 

*"{}  Uaaw  hfni  say.  with  the  creative  pgjgal  thought  of  the  community  m 
"■I'wiPa? Tacuui-  ana  with  fine.  percei>-  j,g  and  by  the  courageous 

musical  j •]  rhetoric;  but  his  musi  gjgjj  gf  opinion  in  his  Journal  of 

?aTco‘mpo?itSo?'s  w;ere  so^  he  stimulated  healthy  curiosity 

models  near  to  him  ^ prepared  ^ i..^  «« 

imitation.s.  His  mind  , novel 

for  c''®''?®®,'"  ?hgstral  tre^^tment;  and 
harmonic^  Ol  ®J?'’®  p^,,<.t”  was  first  pro- 

5“.c’'.rm°Nr.?“A**sfte 


;s?,.T'afr.  »r.s  s-I.K  ' 

.sorely  needed. 


exceedingly  '°.®-  g®g‘^elodv^  'HIsYtti- 
did  not  ®0''‘®‘''°"®f Suspicion  or  deft- 
tude  was  "®*^  °P®  =0  charged  with 

ance.  Hi^s  '^i''a  ,fg°  g°ouW  find  no 

'nStlX  u"\t'were  cast  in  the  con- 
ventional mould  and  ^r®  t^®  ^^g'Stem- 

ficrpfl’^thaf'‘‘FauY’’’  was  "condemned  in 

lYris  and  London  for  melodic  poverty. 

The  popular  '''t®''®*''..^®P„aPfers  ^^he 
was  confined  to  operatic  • .^.gn 

attitude  of  the  A’'“®'"'®®?:,fy‘was  Yhteflv 
as  of  the  American  "v?  be 

one  of  ®®'’.‘°®'*^^’l.rt^®*'br?Ued°hv  personal 
entertained,  m®'®^-  ^ The'  critics, 

beauty  and  artistic  ?°,f,'  gi  freely  ' 
for  the  most  part,  indulgea 


tiviiy  °l2’clme  nioY’'  a?d"mmY  p£jo?ed 

times  intolerant  Had  not ^mus^^^^  ^ 

ociitv  in  perfonnanev  "®®.  cf 

of  snobbishness.  The  late  better 

Woolf  did  much  to  "aoptior 

»his  condition  in  the  ®'t>.  ciliated 

and  many  of  his  ®''t'.e'®-;  y,  musi- 
widelv.  proved  a corrective  th®  aPh 

cal  c-ircles  outside  the  ®.®'?®  musi- 
I Mr.  Woolf  had  lieen  trained  as  a rnu^^ 

I ciaii  from  hi.s  youth  up.  an<L  "e  , ^ 


ciaii  from  hi.s  youtn  up.  an"  , 

^°f  ‘’^®,  ’2?.?sin'’‘\n’ d?scHpt"iOT  of 'face  ' triumphed  easily _ov;er  Mr  D 

wp  in  ■ sentimental  rhapsodies  , the 
and  ti_?jre,in  .enun  or  ; wai 


mphed  easily  over  *'“•  rijA^^  He 
the  discussion  of  technical  mat 

musical  opinions  "’■The  opera  was  language.  He  wrote  J"ti'®'?t  I , 

fSf  ^?y?^i?r  was  in  ^ learning,  .yet  .^.onc^biita^^^ 


ii^^liid  lmve>mtfn;^;^ir^y  ^nd^tvUA 

such  convincing  fri.ee.  He  . 


when  the  French  com  tv 


and* 


tween 


. and  F'cet^  -g^  Yi^^YcS'^-aniU-  spl^.d^  . 

"‘rhe  best  reviews  ^j'gts'Yol'SheTar-  b?''gc’iueel  S®"®^e‘,ed?YndYH!  Voolf 

■oncerned  chiefly  wnrt  for  some  one  to  do.  ana  -vii;. 


though  tmdemabW  fg"^°t"'''tcT‘the"  general 


papers  were  more 

i tides,  which  VliV  singers. 

I with  the  personality  01  by 

I Sometimes  the  ®tt'®i®  j.;  doubtful  ' 

a dash  of  malice;  >®t  't  'gg^^gggggors 
whether  any  . °t  found  in  one 

rivalled  a description  reminiscences; 

of  White's  pages  of  ren^^  ,,oman.' 

■ one  (Miss  Patou)  nas  ® ,,ging  .so 

but  not  handsom.c— her  momi^ 

large  that,  wnen  she  "Ptal-rctic  teeth, 
came  ®avernous.  wi  ^ j^gj.  face. 

But  her  eyes  "'et®  og^Ua  lier  au- 

when  «"®„  "g"had  b?en  married  to  Lord 
Yeimx  a 

f,\f?btlYera7liv£we_fr^^^^^  '^>nr.  and 


^’’""i’^'i-oYtife  ti’lS  M0?i\1tlyY/- 

^feYrotY^usicai  performan^ 
t®ii,  it  teas  said  tnat  no 
magazine  ®®g°t®  But  there  was 

Yi'c!i’’'?YepV°rtY?mV 

1 ^®”Iii  his  vocalization  Beneventano 

lafiPiasi^ 

mude  for  the  purpose  of  < 

flexiWiit?  of  his  voice,  we  may  be  gen-  , 


his  going  thrulugh  ?nost 
contortions  of  an  ‘fM'® 


erallv  sure  of 

of  the  bodily  ®®ntof‘-“““''  ,.lng. 

rubber  posture  man  m a circus  i s 

In  the  mid.st  of  the  t®®'®'!®,  ®'g,Vn'inYr^ 
of  ‘Lucia’  he  tireaks  the  diamat  c intt 
est  of  the  scene  by  striding  to  th®  £'  ®n 
of  the  stage,  with  his  orms  extendfu, 
w^hiii,  clapping  botl'  "ant*®  f go?ie 

lY.'Ti’iVYYl;  "att?n?sh?Y  k'^'tt'pdr^is 

he  Y?ut?  iorth  sounds  like  'ay-hay  heel 
mer  -4-^han-gway-hay  lo-lo  trado.  ta- 
hah-h  ih-hah-ba.’  eu-..  which  is  his  wi- 


izaiioiu!. 

work''fo'r  some  one  to  do,  and  Mr  o 

\^YaYofSy°;ooted  beliefs  and  PtJH 
;,di"'??  he  realized  that  t®rms 
not  inflexiole.  nor  t|*<i  “®  ' ]'^ari  should 
Italian,  a Russian,  a l^enenma 
use  the  l®>agtiage  of  a Gennan 
expression  of  musical  thoug  . » 

more  than  fight  aS®'"®*  '.®®®jggr  lie 
he  welcomed  strange  ®®"I.P‘f,,.  hut  lie 
fought  at  first  ®P'®®t  W a».iei^-^ 
learned  before  he  f'®^  to  . ^,^g 

that,  was  g'^and  an-1  beauum 
music-dramas;  and  ms  keei 
were  shot  against  the  ignoiant^^an^ 
the  fashionable  who  eho.e  .=  ^r  ^hf 
their  idol  of  an  horn.  ''®t  ^bf 

composer  himself.  Ive?itnes.s  Ol 

first  to  appreciate  the  =t.e.^'e 

Tschaikowsky : he  " ®'',  *'-®  ft^i^baS: , 

dined  10  reject  tlu  cla  ms  of 
' Strauss;  ho  was  by  naluie  an 
to  mirer  of  the  ®’.®®'."®®pxnr?ssfon  s> 
;ic.  elegance  of  Fi'cnd 

They  es'mbirshed  singing  so®'®-®’3tVS':  Ympo.f?s.  YeT£?£was 

termed  the  rank  and  n orches-  over  the  loniantici.  n thoir  uer 

with  chambei  music.  ‘ ®.  f coun-  ceded  tin  m,  not  hy  the  Dtin  ^ 

thf^  musu  of  tneii  audience,  not  by  the  Wi^ol 

the  passionate  P''.®«®  bv  thos 

Tho  • beii^YY  t"?Y:  b7ey-d^bin,g  ^^1 
Y??  Y?;?^''7mtiwtmnan 
^?^‘''i?aii'''Tm7m  paradoxical  ^to  ^ 

l?%Si'?’;ire'r|iat'rper  -“PPP'®!^-'*!: 
that  of  Mr.  Dwight.  H<-.  mo. 
man  for  his  perioiL 


Hned  a /iv®t®g®  g^^^oAd  husband 

eagerly  ®c®®Pt®^  .®?,  .,a=ome  pugilist. 

IJ^rwrYnin^tYy^Wiiig  her 
noble  husband  a thrashing. 

The  Germans  brought  '®hh  them  to 


preferred  the  'P'?®'®  "Av*?A'’ac°'use  them 
t^y,  and  he  that  '®/®®f^>„V UfiAm.  i>hould 
ot  narrowness,  of  .t'''®''  " there  was 
remember  -that  tm  I . , rnusle 

practically  no  P’"'f>  "uon  oth®*'  than 
1 worth  srrious  cons  de  "'Exception  of 

German  musde  with  the^jAz,  -who  was 

the  works  of  H®®^®®,  , ^gw  York  and 
made  known,  b°th  parly  period 

Boston,  at  a ®omparatn  e y 
I in  the  history  ®.t . sixties  French 

! In  the  forties,  htt/®  f':l,|Aatlc  i'®noivn. 

composers  worked  f 01  P vears  have 

and  only  during  the  'ast  -v  ye 
the  young  French  stHteii  t°hore  was 
tlon  in  the  concert  ham  „g  ^ 

then  only  one  Russiai  . giber  coun- 
was  a nam<-.  ,Anf  ‘ ' ^vo -its  produced? 

jiis5,,siss'«:s2s‘;«  ss- " 


Mr.  Woolf  wa.-!  «®®®’^  ,u  d 1 1 

halting  the  opinion  still  ;,'’''  rta'  J 
.some  uiday-fortunately  they  * 

if!  number-that  .mtn'le  '* 

German  inst imtion ; that  tliv  ue  rma 
are  the  mu.sieal  people  and  . ."t  m. 
knowledge  will  die  w.ili  w’-m 
Iluencc  of  tht*  Gorm  iu>  lu 


CRITICS  TOWARD  MUSIC. 


out  the  country. 


"’‘I’*  establishment 
Am'  ' and  for  many  year.s 

! thmi  hi  <5ermany  without 

. m!,  possible  advantage  el.se- 

r^rmn'n  T,’’®"®  students  returned  more 
' ’ou  Germans;  when  they 
imr  T r-'  G®™au  man- 

‘;"h'.v  Paris  and  Brtis.-ele  are  rec- 
si*?"!!  '!  *°'*Ps  that  present  rare  mu- 

students.  Today  the 
Ru.sslan,  the  Scandinavian, 
in  Italian  composers  are  classed  more 
i-.,-  rri  r'"'*  Franck.  DTndy 

’k'?T  Debusisy,  Rimsky-Korsa- 

k').r,  Sindmg,  Puccini  are  somethine’ 
loeue  v'\  names  in  a cata? 

*'■0  so-called  music 
P Boston  who  are  un- 
fhit  that  all  the  music 

1 f J.  7'°od  I?  made  in  Germany,  where 
nV  mi"  ‘"''anted.  Now  neither  the  sym- 
inm"  ne°s‘^'®'Kh°‘'  '‘h®  concerto. 

™ chamber  music,  nor  the 
symphonic  poem  nor  the  opera  nor  the  ! 
Sv'‘o°r"-m°,'n"'A  ®?"t‘^ta  was  invented  , 

g the^^hoT.rdlst,i^ed"‘A^P^:iVl'i?.g^^^^  ' 

op^r**,  «®'s^the‘onw  ‘ for  years  Italian  I 

truiv  tPOSic  which 

11c  nr'  critics  and  the  pub- 

ic  oi  \ ork.  Attention  was  nald 

3ociet°y""A'd  nthtr  Philharmonic 

chih K,.°‘‘®.h®stras  by  cham- 
virtuoso.s.  hut  the 
’r.)wth”^ot  t'ho  ihing.  The  enormous 
'hf  German  population  In 
41.it  city  gradually  worked  a chanee 
Toncens  of  the  first  cla^i  beean 
lonsidered  of  importancl  ®ls  many 
>€o..m<  interested  in  them  the  concerts 
the  sta^darl  o£ 
"***  raised.  German-Ameri- 
na'tVnn  Imi'tl'®  ®S®*nst  Italian  dom- 
‘>5  W fgn,"r^and''h  ®'‘''''®^  hy  the  legends 
fi  ^.  ^ J^onorous  and  never- 

^ orchestra.  flnaUv  succeeded  in 
ii'c'’®Th^v  hP®®««  before  the 
"ert-Jn  ermr^  helped  in  their  caisi 
, , > i-rii.iin  crmc>,  at  first  bv  Oftn 

; j.  W««.  ■MSA.TWaSBf.  E» 

■ ami  others.  The  pioneers  w'ere  Mr. 
n 11  Flf'crsheim  and  hi..;  friends  and  -Mr. 
ij  bFln  l:.  W.agner  became  a fashionable 
)ii!lfman:  conductors  and  critics  made 

<i  mom  y by  e.xplaining  his  music-dramas 
i:;iiln  Urture.s  before  performances,  and 
Bill  'soon  there  was  a disease,  at  the  time  in- 
; -I  fi  idous  and  easily  recognizable,  known 
> \V  igneritls.  Wagner  has  now  his 
■:  appoinic'd  place  in  a row  with  Verdi, 
-'Joz-irt.  Bizet,  Gounod  and  other  makers 
If  operas:  Wugneritis  is  now  confined 
;n  a f'  w isolated  eases,  but  the  efforts 
fliMi  me.de  by  these  critics  of  New 
f . rk  still  influence  music  and  musi- 
jioiis  10  a certain  degree.  There  was  a 
time  and  not  long  ago— when  modern 
jl  French  .ind  Ru.'slan  and  Italian  com- 
“■•sers  were  looked  at  skew-eyed;  they 
,ere  accused  of  imitating  or  reproached 
|.'io-  not  imitating  Wagner.  Critics  who 
ih.id  written  columns  of  mad  pr.aise 
bi.er  the  story  bf  "Die  Waikure"  or 
KTristan]'  were  shocked  at  Massenet's 
^ianon"  or  the  horrors  of  the  neo- 
:Ec;e  ';s.  and  called  hysterically  for  an 
ounce  of  civet.  Richard  Strauss  was 
SKiuscd  of  writing  "charnel  house”  mu- 
ilr,  and  our  townsman.  Mr.  laielHer, 

;:.s  charged  with  "morbidness”  be- 
muse he  h.ad  chosen  a tragedy  by 
ilaetcrlinck  and  poems  by  Rolllnat  end 
,'erlalne  as  .subjects  for  orchestral 
treatment.  It  i.s  natural  that  opinions 
pronounced  by  influent ie.l  journals  of 
p<,'\v  York  should  carry  weight  through- 


Mr.  .K.rebblel.  who  may  be  called  tlie 
dean  of  the  New  York  critics,  has  Ger- 
man blood  in  his  veins,  as  has  Mr. 
Finek.  'Mr.  Huneker  is  of  Hungarian 
and  Irish  parentage,  and  he  has  been  a 
professional  mu.sician:  he  ha.s  earned 
money  by  teacliing  the  piano,  which  lie 
studied  in  this  country  and  at  Paris. 
Mr.  Krehbiel  was  at  flr.st  strongly  con- 
servative. Converted  to  tlie  cau.se  of 
Wagner,  he  was  a zealou.s  preacher  of 
the  gospel  according  to  that  composer, 
and  for  some  years  he  was  a stanch 
partisan.  He  was  a German  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  for  the  Germans.  His  motto 
seemed  tc  be:  “No  French,  Russians, 
Italians  need  apply.”  His  influence, 
throcigh  sermons  from  a daily  pulpit, 
tiirougli  admirable  books,  was  and  i.s 
indisputable,  not  only  in  New  York, 
but  throughout  the  country.  He  has 
grown  tolerant.  He  now  strives  to  rec- 
ognize musical  worth  wherever  it  may 
be  found.  He  is  .still  an  idealist,  a Ger- 
man idealist,  with  a reverence  for  the  . 
pure  and  beautiful  in  music  as  these 
qualities  are  under.stood  by  liim.  Im- 
pre.ssionism  in  music  does  not  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  him,  and  a composer  | 
like  Claude  Debus.sy,  wlio  writes  liter- 
ary or  intellectual  music  in  which,  to 
quote  Landormy,  “tiie  art  of  combining^ 
sounds  i.s  subordinated  to  the  intention' 
of  expre.ssing  a thing  or  a sentiment.” 
is  not  so  near  to  him  a.s  he  that  writeSj 
a .symphony  or  a sonata  in  conven-i 
tional  form.  Mr.  Krehblel’s  historical 
knowledge  and  his  charm  in  imparting 
it.  his  admiration  for  the  ideal,  iiis  dis- 
like of  that  wliich  is  merely  eccentric 
or  flambuoyant— these  characteristics 
have  been  potent  factor.s  in  his  edu- 
cational influence,  although  some  of  his 
warm  friends  and  admirers  may  find 
him  reluctant  to  accept  new  doctrines 
which  will,  in  the  course  of  years,  be 
traditions,  or  to  gra.sp  the  full"  meaning 
of  new  and  subtle  expressions  of  emo- 
tion. 


acquired  disposition,  and  somewhat  by 
his  prevailing  physical  ccmdltion.  It  is 
not  likely  that  a German,  reared  musi- 
cally at  Leipsic,  should  feel  toward. 
Tschaikow.sky  as  a Russian  would  feel, 
or  toward  Saint-Saens  as  a Frenchman 
would  be  disposed.  Aji  Italian,  with  the 
best  intention,  would  fall  to  appreclatt 
the  melodic  thouglit  of  Brahms.  Nc 
two  persons  in  an  audience  are  remind' 
ed  of  precisely  the  same  things  wher 
they  hear  a musical  composition.  ”Th< 
landscape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  behold- 
er,” and  this  saying  may  be  applied  tc 
music.  Why.  then,  should  exact  uni- 
formity of  opinion  be  expected  from 
any  half-dozen  critics?  The  majority 
will  undoubtedly  agree  as  to  fixed  and 
established  matters,  such  as  the  charac- 
ter of  a compo-ser’s  workmanship,  the 
purity  or  impurity  of  a singer’s  into 
nation,  but  conceraing  questions  of  aes 
thetics  there  will  always  be  dispute. 
And  the  Intelligent  reader  of  conflict- 
ing opinions  will  take  note  of  the  per- 
sonal equation:  he  will  not  jump  at  once 
to  the  conclusion  that  one  writer  ia 
wise  and  honest,  the  other  foolish  or  a 
knave. 


7 i 

.‘POSITION,  LOVE  AND 
TRAGEDY  IN  ROYAL  LIFE 


Austin*s  Drama  of  **Floddcn 
Field”  In  Book  Form. 


The  -\merican  critic  should  be  the 
most  receptive  of  all.  There  is  no 
American  school  of  composition  with 
binding  or  prejudicial  traditions.  He 
should  welcome  ail  comers,  listen  pa-; 
tiently  to  them,  and  then  neither  blame 
them  because  they  present  new  and 
strange  views  for  consideration,  nor 
praise  them  for  following  prudently  la 
well  beaten  and  dusty  roads. 


f. 

^ The  most  prominent  critics  of  New 
York  who  arc  now  writing  about  music 
^re  Messrs,  H.  T.  Fimk,  VV.  J.  Hender- 
son and  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  Mr.  Huneker, 
liatholic.  enthusiastic  and  brilliant  in 
appreciation,  is  now  interested  in  the 
drama,  but  his  musical  influence  is  still 
^It.'^l^Ir.  Bdohard - Aldricii,  fair-minded, 
|jboIe^cCMW.te,  well  equipped^  is  not  so 
widely  Icnown.  ^ ^ 


Mr.  Henderson,  a man  of  sound, 
varied,  liberal  education,  of  musical 
training,  of  true  poetic  fancy,  of  biting 
wit,  has  a more  pronounced  individuality 
as  a critic  than  any  of  his  colleagues, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Huneker.  If 
Mr.  Krehbiel  reminds  one  at  times  of 
Mr.  Dwight,  Mr.  Henderson  recalls  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Woolf.  He,  too,  is  im- 
patient with  airy  and  bustling  medioc- 
rity, with  snobbish  and  unintelligent  ad- 
miration. The  singers  and  pianists  and 
violinists  and  conductors  whom  he  dis- 
cusses are  not  to  him  persons  of  flesh 
and  blood;  they  are  as  the  checker  men 
on  the  board  with  w'hich  he  plays  his 
game,  that  he  may  win  for  truth  and 
righteousnees  as  they  are  known  to  him. 
He  writes  with  the  authority  born  of 
knowledge;  with  the  warmth  of  artistic 
appreciation;  with  the  severity  of  a just 
man  moved  to  Indignation. 

Mr.  Finck  is  frankly  an  honest  parti- 
san who  glories  in  his  partisanship. 
Baudelaire  wrote  that  the  critic  should 
be  a partisan,  and  he  elaborated  his 
statement.  Mr.  Finck  hae  his  idols; 
Wagner,  Chopin,  Grieg,  Johann  Strauss. 
Tschaikowsky,  MacDowell,  Jean  de 
Reszke,  Paderewski,  Nordica— there  are 
others— and  he  sings  their  praise  in  and 
out  of  season.  He  is  ready  to  welcome 
a composer  or  a singer  of  any  nation- 
ality. provided  the  stranger  has  some 
unusual  or  original  characteristic.  He  is 
the  sworn  foe  of  routine.  Conventional 
forms  are  to  him  as  the  abomination  of 
desolation.  His  honesty  is  unquestioned; 
he  is  as  brave  as  Ney;  he  declares  his 
likes  and  dislikes,  his  theories  and  be- 
liefs with  the  bluntnees  of  a child.  He 
is  a singular  and  fascinating  mixture 
of  catholicity  and  Intolerance.  His  earn- 
estnes.s  and  sincerity  and  his  devotion 
to  art  command  respect  and  wield  an 
influence,  even  when  his  deliberate  opin- 
ion would  seem  wanton  extravagance, 
as  coming  from  another. 

A critic  of  whatever  nationality  he 
may  be  must  be  influenced  largely  by 
the  conditions  of  his  education,  by  his 
mental  equipme.it,  by  his  inherited  and 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Franz  Naval,  tenor,  will  begin  in  IflbJ 
an  engagement  at  the  Berlin  Opera 
House. 

Emil  Bare,  formerly  concert  master  at 
Chicago,  Is  engaged  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity at  Budapest. 

"Napoleon  Bonaparte.”  a symphonio 
poem  in  four  parts,  by  Schioeler,  a 
Dane,  was  produced  at  Copenhagen. 

A new  "dance-idyl,”  “Auf  Japan,’' 
music  by  Rudolf  Frlmel,  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  Dresden  Opera  House. 

Gluck’s  “Orpheus”  will  be  performeS 
at  the  Roman  .Amphitheatre,  Orange,. 
July  11.  by  the  Opera-Comique  company 
of  Paris.  | 

Henri  Petri,  violinist,  and  Georg  Willed 
’cellist,  will  succeed  the  late  Rappoldl] 
and  Gruetzmacher  as  teachers  at  the 
Dresden  Conservatory. 

Claude  Debussy  is  at  work  on  a lyrla 
drama,  “As  You  Like  It.”  The  libretto^ 
based  on  Shakespeare’s  comedy,  wa.e 
written  by  Toulet  during  a voyage  to 
India,  | 

Rlmsky-KonsakofC’s  piano  concerto  in 
C sharp  minor  was  played  for  the  first ' 
time  In  England  at  Miss  Polylana 
Fletcher’s  concert.  London,  June  22.  The 
concerto  has  never  been  played  here  ia 
public. 

Willy  Burnmester,  the  violinist,  played 
concertos  by  Bach,  Beethoven  and 
Tschaikow.sky  In  one  and  the  same  con- 
cert at  London.  His  performance  was 
described  as  ‘‘meritorious,  but  fa- 
tiguing.” 

New  musical  comedies  in  England; 
“Jack’s  Sweetheart,”  by  Fletcher  San- 
some  (Woolwich,  June  15):  “The  Babes 
in  Tovland,”  Glen  McDonough  and  Vic- 
tor Herbert  (for  copyright  purposes,  : 
Westbourne-grove,  June  15).  1 


‘•The  Orrery  I’lipera”  n Vnliinbli- 
AdilHinii  to  IHfh  Cenfury  I.Kern- 
fiire— l.ife  nf  Coiirfs  of  IIiihnIii 
niul  Yelborlmiila  ll<‘-erllit  il  lit 
“Old  Duya  isi  HI iiloniney." 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin’s  drama,  ”11  ..M-  a 
Field,”  produced  .tt  Mr.  '.u'l 

Tree’s  hos|)ltal  beiif'llt  ai  H.  r .M  1 
London.  June  S fwUh  IncMf  i.al  i.u.— 
by  I’orcy  PiU).  has  an  pub..;.;. -I  '■> 
.Macmillan.  In  book  form  it  Is  d -.i  l"0 
into  a prologue  at  I-lndltlig-iw  ol  d tl. 
acts  at  Ford  Castle.  Tin  I'  t'..-  ; 
i.s  of  minor  importance. 

The  prologue  tells  of  on  aii:  -;e‘'n 
who  warns  Kins  Jam.-  iv.  c.  i 
waging  war  with  Kn.aland,  • .■!  e i-o  t 
the  wiles  of  llght-o’-lov  of  liLh  - 
gree.  The  rest  nf  the  tra  ;■  "V  i ■'■ii- 

cerned  with  l.atl.v  Heron,  v.:i  r i 

William  Heron',  of  Ford  ■ ' 1 tie.  r- ■:  !-•  r 
intrigues  with  the  K.irl  of  So'*-;.'  .'‘''I 
the  Scottish  King. 

.Mr.  .Austin  ir;  hi;;  pro!*;  * ' '.y 

had  In  mind  the  tradition  I’  .*  I.  i*ly 
Margaret,  the  con.-:"i  t m J im*  - H’..  sat 
in  the  towi’r  at  Linlithgow  !’ala*'e  an*? 
watchoil  for  the  r.-turn  of  In  r hnsbaiT^ 
from  Floddi  n.  In  tlK*  r*  ni  ili.ieg  a 1-* 
the  dramalist  follo’vs  tl.-  old  si  .ry 
about  the  King’s  In.  ’nation  b-r  * : r 

Woman  whi'ii  ho  shouM  iinv  I"  ■ ■■  ' 1 *a- 
nlng  for  war.  Lady  Hinui  b in  i-'V- 
with  Surrey,  the  eornniM -b  r *';  ih 
English  forces,  and  in-  p r-a.ul*  - J.‘in* 
to  visit  her  on  the  very  liay  of  Fi  *,!  *•  n 
Field.  The  King  1s  di  f -*.;  d ami  ■*!  :.  *; 
Surrey  triumphs,  but  when  "■  i*;.*.*-' 
to  Lady  Heron  ami  barns  th  ■ *n  k 
she  play*  d.  he  scorns  hi  r.  i.  d ■ • 1 -is 
her  as  a gift  from  tin  bat'b*-  i me 
corpse  Ilf  the  betrayed.  Lfniy  H -i"  i 
thereupon  kills  lier  eif, 

Tne  iilov  is  not  drameilc.  ■■  d Ih- 
characters  ire  not  ah.irply  dr:*  w ..  \V:*  n 
It  was  produeeil  by  Mr.  Tr.  ■■  " .*  •* 

much  short'd*,  d,  ligt  the  . . .i*-*  . im- 
pression was  one  of  lheatrh  .il  -in.  .i>  ;a  - 
ishiies.s. 

As  )>oetry,  without  la  '’erin,-  to  ■-  e.- 

effect  and  dramatic  piiri'orl.  It  I"  ■ 
acteristli'.illy  the  v,.>r'*t  "*'  NL.  An-',  - 
Here  and  there  are  pr-ny  Ih;  <.  s 
thesi'  that  descrlhe  tin  frallili  of  wom- 
ankind: 

We  -Imve  Iik:  na**  Ii  .sit:-*,  ■ In  eur 

Mooil. 

T'lo  mill'll  of  m-nl'-np  April,  vi.t-.-  nfi  - .-p-p 
P'en  III  our  sl,,w  ii,'.':ii  Ir,  iinini.ii  ,1  - 
Thiit  leal.'  our  v.inlshoil  l..',  'lit..  . **n  ) i ir.-a 
Wllili-*’«  lone  ■ -'lpoi*:-.'J  iiiiil  ‘ .*r',  - t., 

Margery’s  s.-aa  h.as  a i -rt *1*1  melodic 
; charm: 

I,  ire  i i n iL  .-a*** 

pi-. *111  ■'lill*  ' II.'  ,**  1 . .1- 

Wlo'M  Ih"  <’  11  I't"-'.'  ...  . .'i  -1. 

,\n*l  tlie  !■  I t 

An  ] dl  tl  *1  ■.■re  loo,'.  .;  ,,r 

I-  ,:‘.t-ii  a-i  1 Irtiin, 

r.lir  the  ilrfiitn  v it*  , r-  * " 

(I  It  '■  dnrloi'  'I  T'  !1  «'a, 

An*l  lie  iltrlbll;;ln  biin' 

Vet  I'f  Ti'.llo  to  1.,'tiot'l  IW. 

CM*,  lonie  to  roc  ijulikl.r. 

And  hutli  us  »n4  bold  nsl 


F 'r’Jjf  Ts  ••liaf 
,\ml  f;i!‘  so 

T^:'.‘  wo  -infi  fosr 

ti'O  li.’M't  -'o  too  il-irlnu. 

Soft  in.-.onllitl-i.  lono  st  uiisljt, 

Aro  so, ; >t  .111(1  spaririir. 

But  t<Ao  often  Afr.  Austin  Is  niinfully 
pi:  ;if  il;iious,  l.ndyHeron  thusdescrUios 
MirKorv’s  -harms:  “'I'hrioo  enviah’.fi 

m:i  li-r,."  Sun. -yean  find  no  more  intense 
s:’  ■■  eh  w'-en  sin  eked  by  Lady  Heron’s 
ti-.ichery  than:  “Oh.  you  ahominahle 
•woman,  you”:  the  traitress  exelaims 

jus;  .-.fore  she  kills  herself'  “It  is  a 
o'ruo’.  and  a e.iptlous  world."  .And  where 
was  Mr.  .Austin’s  ear  when  he  wrote: 
l.ovo  moVe.s  .-.  ino.ii  who  is  verily  ii  m.an 
.i.iivo"  in  ijoaec  :uul  valorous  in  war. 


“The  Orrery  Papers.”  edited  by  the 
Cnuntes-.  , Cork  and  Orrery  (Duek- 
w -rth  * Co..  T.ondon).  are  a valuable 
eontril'ution  to  the  literature  of  the  ISth 
century.  They  are  ehiofly  concerned  with 
the  fourth  and  fifth  Karls  of  Orrery. 
Charles,  the  f<‘urth  earl,  was  a scholar 
I of  oome  parts,  the  nominal  editor  of 
j "The  Epistles  of  Ph:>lar:s.’’  a soldier, 
diplomat  and  politiciati,  Graham  named 
the  -istronomieal  instrument  which  he 
1 invented  after  this  earl.  Charles  wrote 
i and  nocivrd  many  letters.  One  of  his 
\ correspondents,  a Mr.  Byrd,  wrote  from 
I Virginia,  mournful  at  the  thou.ght  of 
1 I.ondon  .gayeties.  yet  pleased  with  the 
! place  of  exile:  ‘Spleen  and  vapors  are 

\ as  absolute  arities  here  as  a winter’s 
i sun  or  a public,  spirit  in  En.gland.  * * ♦ 

1 After  your  Septeml-er  is  over  T shall 
' -wish  your  lordship  a little  of  mir  sun- 
1 shine  to  dispense  th.at  fog  and  smoke 
I will!  which  your  atmosphere  is  loaded. 

' ’Tis  miraculous  that  any  lungs  can 
breathe  in  -n  air  compounded  of  so 
many  different  vapors  and  exlialations 
like  that  of  dirty  London.  * • « I have 
a large  family  of  my  oAvn.  and  my  doors 
are  open  to  evcr.vbody.  j'et  I have  no 
hills  to  pay,  and  half  a crown  will  re.-t 
I undisturbed  in  my  pocket  for  many 
; motms  together.  • * * Thus,  my  lord. 

! we  are  verv  happy  in  our  Canaan  if  we 
: could  hut  forget  the  onions  and  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt.” 

Charles  was  so  angered  at  his  son 
John,  the  fifth  carl,  that  he  willed  his 
library  sway  from  him.  and  John  wrote 
e.ssaj’s  and  the  “Life  of  Swift”  to  clear 
himself  of  the  reproach.  Perhaps  his 
letters  are  the  most  creditable  of  his 
works.  As  a lad  of  19.  at  Paris,  ’ne 
sho'wed  A'ivacity  of  description:  “The 
■women  are  ncA'er  old.  for  the  wrinkles 
aro  well  filled  up  by  paint,  and  Maitre. 
Thomas  sur  lo  Pont  Ncuf  supplies 
Venus  with  a set  of  teeth  at  any  time. 

• » * As  the  women  trowel  them- 
selves -w'ith  red,  these  gewgaws  (the 
fops)  paint  themselves  white,  and  are 
. paler  than  poor  Banquo.  The  thought  ! 
i of  a ghost  leads  me  to  the  opera  where 
1 there  is  a noise,  at  the  first  hearing  of 
which  vou  would  imagine  the  house  on 
fire,  but  it  is  only  the  chorus  of  the 
1 paterre.  which  loins  constantly  with  the 
! stage  in  roaring  as  loud  as  possihl?  for 
I three  hours  together.  • » * But  I must 
: own  to  A'ou.  notwithstanding  their  di- 
I vcv;.i(ins.’  and  the  many  dr(oU  fi.gures  I 
’ see  from  morning  till  night.  I am  heart- 
i llv  tired  of  the  place.  A father  and  a 
• S(on  travelling  together  are  o’ostacles  to 
; each  other’s  amusement.s:  perhaps  it  I 
: •were  more  my  own  master  Paris  might 

- be  more  nalatable  to  my  t:iste.”‘ 

I-adv  Orrery,  his  second  wife,  wor- 
’ shipped  John  as  a literary  idol,  and  she 

- -was  always  chanting  his  praises.  She 

■ criticised  freely  the  works  of  others. 

' She  found  Fielding’s  "Amelia”  inferioi: 
i to  “Tom  Jones”  or  “Joseph  Andrews.” 
i ”11  certainiv  is  his  own  hi-'-'tory,  the  lore 
1 part  foolishly  fond  beneath  the  di.gnity 
! of  a man”:  and  here  is  an  amusing 

touch  in  her  analysis  of  Fielding’s 

- characters:  "Mrs.  Atkinson’s  (sic)  char- 

■ acter  neither  uniform  nor  natural,  the 
i only  good  stroke  in  it  making  so  learned 
' lady  also  a,  drunken  lady.”  She 

■ warned  her  husband  to  expect  .a  dull 

1p.{  f-i-  for  she  was  "very  sick  with  eat- 
ing io,:  many  Bcrgamit  pears  and 

drinking  asses’  milk.” 

1 Orrery  did  not  care  for  country  life. 

He  wrote  to  Swift:  "The  scene  of  Cork 
I is  ever  the  same;  dull,  insipid  and  void 
-if  «ili  amu.sement.  The  butchers  are  a.s 
‘ grea.-v.  the  Quakers  as  formal  and  the  , 
Pr,  -byterians  as  holy  and  as  full  of  the 
i Lore-  as  usual.  Even  the  hogs  and  pigs 
i gr  mtle  in  the  same  cadence  as  of  yore.” 

‘ T’nere  isasympathetiereferencetoSam- 

iua!  W(  dev:  “I  love  Wesley  too  well  not 
;(•  V.p  vi-i'oly  touched  at  hi.s  danger.  One 
fhii  " he  is  sure  of,  more  .iustice  and 
preferment  in  t’other  world  than 
j'  hr  -h  is  met  with  in  this.” 

T';-  re  are  curious  glances  at  the  life  of 
! t!..‘  ovilod.  Thus  Lord  Boyle  in  a letter 
! so  his  father  in  184R  described  a “rag- 
■ king”  "pisodc  at  Christ  Church:  “AVe 

; hav  had  another  terrible  accident.  Some 
n-iblemcn  and  gentlemen  made  one  of 
scouts  drunk,  and  theA'  saj'  he  fell 
div.-dalrs  hut  there  were  several 
bru!.-  s about  him,  IJis  skull  was  fra<:t- 
ured.  and  ho  died  the  day  after.  The 
c-  v-iner’s  inquest  have  brought  it  m wil- 
' '-It  murder,  and  the  gentlemen  have  all 
I -ll-  ■: v,,,.->ared.  This  verdict  is  thought 
v,-rv‘  unjust.  The  Jury  were  drunk.  The 
. g -nth-men  -oncerned  arc  almost  distract- 
; e.’  '.vith  gri(-f.  It  is  most  certain  they 
nev>  “ ’h-iught  of  murdering  the  man.  but 
■ -.ia.  ’ many  tricks  with  him.  such  a.s 
. ut  Ing  -'.ff  his  hair.”  We  learn  from  the 
’ e JIT(  -pondence  between  the  earl  and 
■ Tlmma  Birch  that  "Clarissa,”  when  it 
a i'.-  -ed  was  voted  less  interesting  than 
” ”T'»m  Jone.s”  is  alliuletl  to  a.s 
“T  - F--.'indlit’.g”  bef'ire  puljHcatlon.  and 
' e , . xr  <•  liitions  were  formed  of  it  by 

who  had  seen  the  manuscript.  The 
•i-;--t  toward  whom  all  were  looking 
' -a;  - rlv  was  Glover.  _ , 

. T'-..  V,.’umes  are  well  illustrated. 


, Another  book  of  rc-mtnlscences.  Tl- 
1 eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Disbrowe.  I 
; In  “Old  Days  in  Diplomacy.”  de.scnbi^s 
I lift  at  the  courts  of  Russia.  Wurtem- 
herg,  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 

. There  are  ac.ounts  cf  the  ceremonies  at 
the  funeral  of  the  Ts.ir  Alexander  and 
at  the  corpnation  of  Nicholas.  There  is 
also  an  essaj-  on  the  first  outbreak  of 
Nihilisn'.  i 

The  new  edition  of  Mattthew  Arnold's 
work.s,  published  by  Macmillan  and 
Smith.  Elder  (I^ondon)  jointly,  is  bound  : 
in  sateen  cloth  of  blue  with  a gilt  Imclc  , 
l)y  Mr.  Turhaync.  The  ; 

volume  which  consi?t.s  ot*  poetry 
has  a portrait  of  Arnnld.  was  published 
June  20.  A volume  will  appear  monthly 
and  llierc  will  bo  15. 


Miss  Eliza  R.  Scidrnore.  the  author  of 
"Winter  India”  (Fisher  Unwin,  London), 
savs  in  her  preface:  "It  can  hardly  ha 
said  with  literalness  that  one  enjoys 
India.  I did  not  expert  to  enjoy  it,  and 
it  proved  itself,  despite  its  color  and 
picturesqueness.  <as  melancliolA-  and  de- 
pressin.g  a count rj'  .as  I had  thought  it 
would  bo,  hut  so  alisorbingly  interest- 
ing, so  packed  with  problems,  so  re- 
plete with  miracles  accomplished  by 
alien  rule,  so  ripe  with  possibilities, 
ti-.at  one  soon  overlooked  the  unneces- 
sar.v  hardships  and  discomforts  of  travel 
— travel  as  plain  ;ind  primitive  as  in  the 
Klondike,  or  as  if  the  country  had  been 
acquired  ohh'  within  this  decade. 
.India  not  to  he  enjoyed?  Miss  Scidmpra 
siiould  read  Pierre  Loti’s  latest  book,  or 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  “Jsrafcl, 
brilliant  Jewess  whose  “Ivory,  Apes 
and.  Peacocks”  is  aglow  with  color. 


John  Oliver  Hobbes’  novel  ‘"The  ATne- 
A’ord”  will  be  issued  in  book  torm  next 
fall  by  Fisher  Unwin. 

Macmillan  is  publishing  a new  edition 
of  F.  D.  Maurice's  “Sermons  in  Country 
Churches.” 

Tlie  Newnes  library  of  “thin  paper 
oluspics”  will  include  ci  pocket  ediUon 
of  the  works  of  Charles  Lamb.  Th© 
volume  will  contain  SCO  pages  and  be 
half  an  inch  thick. 


at  Washington,  a olbsc  Observer  <•(  po- 
litical principles  and  practices.  Nor 
docs  the  sub-ititle  “A  Study  in  Wash- 
ington Society  and  Politics,"  fix  Ue- 
j’ond  mistake  the  fictitious  character  of 
the  boo’K. 

The  novel  is  fundamentally  a satire  on 
Official  life  in  AA'ashlngton,  and  this 
satire  is  intended  to  he  biting  vitriolic; 
but  as  a rule  it  runs  into  grotesque  cari- 
cature. Crane,  tlie  congressman,  who 
left  his  charming  wife  at  Circievilte, 
lived  bej’ond  his  means  at  Washington 
as  [he  pond  slave  of  a senator  ol  ni;: 
state,  is  in  certain  respects  a well- 
drawn,  sharplj-  defined  character.  Social 
life  had  a strange  tasciiiation  for  him. 
“I  swear,”  he  confesses  to  a colleague, 
“when  I get  a dinner  invitation  X am 
like  the  girls  out  our  way.  who  will 
drive  20  miles  in  a sleigh  to  go  to  a 
dance.  The  mere  look  of  the  table — tlie 
glass,  the  sliver,  the  flowers— goes  to 
my  head.  The  terrapin  intoxicates  me. 
Those  quick,  soft-moving  servants 

fascinate  me.  And  the  women!  So 

unaffected— so  unconscious  ot  the 

clothes!”  Yet  i.e  doer  not  appreciate 
the  beauty,  the  sense,  and  the  har- 


the  pamcular^^the  tfeaferal.  . 1 

Mr.  Hall  Caiiw  qontrlbutes  a mernplr 
ot  William  Edward  ' Tlrebuck  by  way  I 
of  preface  to  his  'friend' .s  nov<^  1,  “ ’Twist  1 
God  and  Mammon”  (D.  Appleton  & Co,,  i 
New  York).  Mr.  Tirebuck  died  three 
years  ago  when  he  was  45  years  old.  We 
doubt  if  his  name  Is  familiar  to  Ameri- 
can readers  of  novels,  although  Mr. 
Caine  assures  us  that  Count  Tolstoi, 
according  to  report,  considered  certain 
passages  in  “Miss  Grace  of  All  Souls.” 
the  best  example  of  modern  English 
fiction. 

It  was  Mr.  Tirebuck’s  ambition  to  be 
the  novelist  of  Wales,  not  as  a mere 
literary  affectatiorw  but  because  “his 
AVelshness  was  of  the  essence.”  Born  at 
i Liverpool,  he  was  educated  at  an  ele- 
mentary school,  and  at  an  early  age  he 
: was  assistant  secretarj'  of  a Cotton 
Brokers’  Assijciatlon,  then  a clerk  In  an 
iron  foundry;  he  had  a position  in  a 


Mr  James  Lumsden's  book  entitled 
^’-Through  Canada  in  Harvest  Time’:  a, 
“Study  of  Life  and  I^abor  in  the  Golden  ; 
AVest.”  will  be  pulili.shcd  ^ early  next  | 
fali.  The  author  pays  special  attention 
to  the  problem  of  railways  and  water- 
ways and  to  the  development  of  Can- 
ada's mineral  wealth. 


I 


I 


I 


John  Money’s  Life  of  Gladstone  will  i 
be  publi.shed  on  Oct.  2.  Skilful  pumpers  i 
have  pumped  author  and  publishers  m 
vain  for  definite  information  concern- 
ing the  distinguishing  features  of  the  I 
biography.  It  is  said  that  one  of  ^Ir, 
Gladstone’s  best  known  private  sccie- 
tarics  has  been  allowed  to  look  ovei  the 
proof  sheets.  

Mr.  Plowden,  an  English  magistrate, 
whoso  jocund  moods  and  sallies  m 
court,  supply  ab'andant  copy  to  London 
joui'n:’,ls,  is  at  work  on  his  autobi- 
ography.   

The  bi-centenary  of  John  Wesley’s 
birth  was  marked  by  the  publication  of 
another  edition  of  Robert  Southey  s , 
“’LTe  of  Wesley,”  issued  by  Hutchinson 
(London),  as  the  second  of  the  new  I 

series  of  Standard  Biographies  The , 

work  has  been  abridgeci  by  Mi.  Arthur, 
Reynold.s,  -who  has  added  a tew  notes 
and  a chronologjA 

“Cricket  Across  the  SS's.”  Longmans, 
Green  (London),  is  by  Mr.  P.  i 

ner,  a Middlesex  amateur,  who  tehs  the  , 
experiences  of  the  cricket  eleven  i 

he  took  out  to  New  Zealand  last  wintei  | 
The  New  Zealanders  and  Australians  | 
paid  the  expenses  and  a fee  to  the  pro- 
fessionals,  and  then  took  all  the 
money.”  Not  one  penny  of  money,  with  , 
the  exception  of  a check  from  the  New 
Zealand  cricket  council,  ever  Passed 
through  my  liands  or  the  hands  of  any 
other  .amateur  mer.i’i3Cr  the  team. 
Mr.  Warner  thinks  ' that  the  bcf-t 
' eleven  in  Now  Zealand  is  better  than 
the  best  of  the  English  second-cla-3 
counties.  He  says  that  the  umpipng  m 
the  colony  is  extraordi^narily  incom 
petent. 

Murray  (London)  will  publisV'  a -volum© 
of  importance  to  art  amateui  ® m 
Bernhard  Berenson’s  “The  Drawings  or 
the  Florentine  XAuinters.”  It  is  a'J 
dcavor  to  classify  all  drawings  "t  rnv 
great  Florentine  masters,  so  that 
rufiy  be  flistiujruished  from  the 
numerable  imitations  and  copie.^. 
author  has  corrected  errors  which,  •’ro 
found  even  in  famous  collections.  Tn,“ 
book  will  contain  nearly  200  fac-si«u-® 
illustrations.  


monious  dress  of  his  own  wife  until 
his  attention  is  called  to  her  by  the 
respect  and  devotion  shown  by  other 
men.  Then  he  repents,  repudiates  an 
unworthy  political  deal,  and,  as  a re- 
ward, is  elected  senator. 

I Tlie  writer  Is  ottm  bitter  against  "the 
I most  exclusive  set  in  Washington. 

The  parents  of  these  people  you  see 
‘ here,  with  18-horse  power  automoblle.s, 

! and  in  the  crests  upon  their  writing 
1 paper,  their  carriages,  their  footmen’s 
buttons,  thou.ght  themselves  in  clover 
when  they  could  afford  a maid  of  ail 
work.  • • Don’t  you  see  that  the 
first  result  of  their  prosperity  In  their 
own  community  was  to  segregate  them 
from  their  less  fortunate  friends  and 
neighbors?”  1 

The  secretary  of  state  in  this  novel  • 
is  a good  imitation  of  a statesman. 
“He  likedw  to  he  called  the  premier,  ' 
prided  himself  on  his  resemblance  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  dressed  the  part 
to  perfection.  » • » The  stale  de- 
partment has  been  steadily  losing 
power  and  prestige  from  the  foundation 
of  the  government  until  now,  when  it  is 
recognized  as  a mere  clerical  bureau 
and  a useful  social  adjunct  to  the  ad- 
ml'iistration.  Do  \’OU  think  if  Daniel 
AA’ebster  were  alive  today  he  would 
take  the  portfolio  of  state?  He  would 
see  the  administration  at  the  demnition 
bow-wows  first.  Mr.  Blaine  took  it 
twice  under  compulsion,  and  ■was  the 
most  wretched  and  restless  man  on 
earth  while  he  had  It. 

“Both  limes  he  was  so  much  too  big 
for  the  place  that  he  became  exceedingly 
dangerous,  and  had  to  be  forced  out 
each  time  to  save  the  administration 
from  total  wreck.  The  lesson  has  not 
been  lost  on  succeeding  Presidents,  and 
there  will  be  no  more  Blai'nes  and  Web- 
sters  in  the  state  department.  The 
trouble  is.  however,  that  foreign  chan- 
celleries persist  in  taking  the  state  de- 
partment seriously.”  The  reader  should 
not  be  blamed  if  he  were  to  infer  from 
this  paragraph  that  the  writer  had  no 
sense  of  humor. 

Some  of  the  characters  are  exagger- 
ated until  they  moxe  and  gesticulate 
and  talk  as  in  an  opera-boufte.  There 
is  the  British  ambassador,  with  a thin- 
lipped  mouth,  “wiiich  Iiad  contorted 
itself  into  a grin  on  his  first  arrival  in 
AVashington,  and  the  grin  had  become 
fixed  and  perpetual.  He  had  no  fortune 
beyond  his  salary  and  pension,  he  had 
rheumatism,  liver  complaint,  nerx'ous 
dj'spepsia,  chronic  bronchitis  and  a fam- 
ily of  six  unmarried  daughters  and  four 
sons.” 

There  is  the  Honordble*  Edward  George 
Francis  Castle  Stuart-Stuart,  third  sec- 
retary of  the  British  embassy,  who  in 
answer  lo  a comment  on  a woman  who 
delighted  to  give  dinners  where  no 
American  men  were  present,  anS'wered: 
“Never  saw  it  done  anywhere  before, 
'pon  my  soul,  AA'e  have  our  new  pec-ple 
at  home— tea,  whiskey,  drapery  and  fur- 
niture shops— and  rarer  than  you  can 
think— but  they  wouldn’t  dare— haw! 
haw!— to  give  a dinner  without  an  Eng- 
lishman at  it.”  ,, 

I And  there  is  the  senator,  "Mince  Pie 
Mulligan,  who  is  simply  a figure  of 
I farce-comedy.  "When  he  met  Mr.  Bald- 
I win,  the  friend  of  his  youtli,  at  a recep- 


telegraph  office  in  a marine  Insurance 
company;  he  started  a weekly  joiurnal. 
lost  his  little  all;  was  caiffiler  for  a tea 
merchant;  establi.shed  with  others 
company  to  publish  the  juvenile  woijks 
of  amateurs;  went  into  journalism,  and 
then  took  a cottage  in  Gotland,  -where 
he  wrote  novels. 

“I  remember.”  says  Mr.  Caine,  "the 
deepening  sense  that  came  to  hin\  that 
notwithstanding  favorable  review^  and 
other  and,  similar  superficial  and  often 
delusive  indications  of  success,  hel  was 
nroduciii.g  no  real  effect  ur  fin  the  pqblic. 

I fear  he  -svaa  also  earning  next  , to  no 
money;  but  his  needs  were  small. li  his 
lowland  cottage,  and  the  devotion  cjf  his 
sister  was  absolute.  On  oatmeal  por- 
, ridge  and  barley  breaid,  as  hIs  prlnfclpal 
diet,  he  tolled  on.  early  hours  and  la' 
and  no  more  conscientious  craftsrr 
ever  lived  by  his  pen.  He  had  murf: 
learn,  much  to  unlearn,  and  many  gri 
ous  disadvantages  of  early  educatii 
and  training  to  overcome,  but  his 
ergj'  never  flagged,  and  his  ambit! 
never  wavered.” 

Mr.  Caine  iffilnks  thai  his  friend  d 
not  get  “quite  the  best  out  of  his  gift^ 
he  lacked  invention,  he  was  deficient  ii 
power  of  construction,  and  he  had  no 
real  gift  of  selection,  but  he  had  insight 
and  sympathy,  and  humor  and  pathos, 
and  the  power  of  exact  observation,  and 
these  are  weapons  that  hang  high  In  the 
armory  of  the  greatest  authors.”  This 
posthumous  i'ox'el  exhibits  his  points  of 
weakness  as  well  as  his  points  of 
strength,  "The  pastoral  scenes  in  the 
farmhouse  in  AA'ales  are,  according  to 
my  judgment,  among  the  most  exquisite 
pictures  of  rural  life  to  he  found  In  the 
whole  range  of  modern  fiction.” 

A clerg\'man  of  the  high  church  who 
believes  in  the  saving  grace  of  a minute 
ritual  and  in  celibacy,  falls  In  love  wiffi 
a woman  ot  devout  and  simple  sold. 
She  loves  him  and  would  fain  wojk 
with  him  in  a life  of  consecration  .to 
the  good  of  mankind  and  for  the  glory 
of  God.  --A.  worldly  woman  is  also  in 
love  with  him.  She  is  rich,  and  her  In- 
fluential connections  gain  him.  prefer- 
ment. He  yields  and  marries  her.  Then 
he  awakens  to  the  fact  that  he  has  sold 
his  soul  for  a price.  'He  mourns  the 
woman  he  should  have  married,  he  be- 
gin.s  to  loathe  his  wieo.  he  knows  sen- 
sual temptation,  the  service  of  the 
church  is  without  significance,  and  when 
in  the  celebration  of  the  mass  he  misses 
the  old  conviction  tlisit  the  sacrament 
becomes  the  real  body  of  Christ,  he 
empties  a vial  of  poinjn  into  the  chal- 
ice and  thus  kills  htatseif  in  the  face 
of  the  congregation.  The  ending  is 
wildly  melodramatic  and  some  will  be 
shocked  by  it. 

Mr.  Caine  is  right  in  particulnrizine 
the  .scenes  at  the*  AA’ieish  farmhouse  as 
the  best  feature  of  the  novel.  These 
scenes  were  real  to  the  author,  and  for 
once  his  instinct  for  description  foum: 
adequate  exnression.  The  publishers 
state  that  the  rmvel  was  not  revised, 
and  that  the  author  had  proposed  -tc 
change  materially  the  scheme  of  the 
plot;  thus  the  betT.er  angel  of  the  cler- 
gyman wa.s  to  rec(Over.  It  is.  therefore, 
perhap.s  not  just  to  criticise  the  story 
itself,  yet  it  may  be  said  that  the 
strength  of  the  hook  is  in  the  in- 
tention rather  them  in  the  perform- 
ance. There  is  a.  striking  description 
cf  the  last  night  of  a drunken  woman  In 
the  streets  of  Llviwpool;  the  death  of 
the  AA'elsh  bard  gives  occasion  for  a 
thrilling  effect;  but  the  episode  in  each 


m- 

The 


tion  at  the  AA'hite  House,  he  mocked  instance  is  as  a (fagres.sion.  There  Is  J 
him  for  his  literary  pretensions.  "AA’hln  strength  to  the  portrayal  of  the  i 

vou  an’  me  was  luggln'  the  buckets  of  strugles  of  the  clergyman,  and  the  chfl- 
butter  an’  jugs  of  the  most  lligant  dien  introducea  are  real  and  subst.in-  • 
molasses  to  tlV  cushtomers.  it  was  you,  tial  figures  Miss  AEoore  the  mherer.tyr 
Jim  Baldwin,  as  was  always  a-savin  vulgar  and  ^iv^rldly  umman, 
your  tin  cints  to  buy  a book’’ ; and  he 

the'clrcle'“"“''^''  ^ hetween“him  . 

Nor 

cl3(^S0S  or 

fh^n'hom  tVe”"Wn  y^t^the  wome^of  pathetic  e.xample  of  high  in'^ntions  and 
than  hold  \“^0"“cept  in  two  trifling  a longing  to  express. them  without 

^ hr,,i<!okeenin»  natural  force  th.at  impresses  in  spite 

particulars  the  -9. , ^ of  crudeness,  n-ithout  the  art  that  is 

and  of  bringing  up  ch  Idren  In  these  oi  when  the  subiart 

two  things  they  generally  fail  egregious-  suDjaw 

ly,  and  the  more  money  they  have  th“  Itself  is  a v.eaaei  one. 


A\'  H.  Malloch  is  sure  that  he 
th"  :■  -cret  of  Carlyle’s  life,  and  he 
:i  ii  io  the  world,  in  strict  confl- 
*hr<,ugh  the  mi  dium  of  the  July 
T of  the  vortnightly.” 

Haliiwell  Sutcliffe  has  provided  his 
"Through  .Sirrow’  ’ (ietei;”  with  a 
■ which  is  "courage  and  perse- 
agai;i-l  odds;  a :■:  'dy  ‘-ptlmi.-i.ii. 
' ii,  th  ! mli’st  of  a (Irivr-Uing  and 

Tie;  imiiitio  age  *’ 


GROTESQUE 
OF  NATIONAL  DIGNITARIES 

Vitriolic  Satire  on  Official  Life 
in  Washington. 


REGENT  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  LITERATURE  OF  BAl 


“Despotism  and  Democracy.”  a 
Novel  ■with  a Sontewliat  Alislead- 
iag  Title— Some  Charaeter.'i  E.x- 
aggerated  ns  in  Comic  Opera  — 
“’Twixt  tiod  and  .Alumniou.” 

The  anonymous  author  of  “Despotism 
and  Democracy”  (McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co..  New  York),  gave  a novel  a mis- 
leading title.  'I'he  reader  might  con- 
fidently expect  a volume  of  essays, 
such  as  inlglit  bo  written  by  an  insider 


_ uncon- 

yoiiV  "turcints  to  buy’a"booF’;  and  he  vlnc-ing  and  many  of  the  scenic  bf- 
‘■ijistributed  a general  wink  around  tween  her  and  the  clergym.-m.  as  well 
- e ” as  the  scenes  between  him  and  Jay 

A„c«=.¥  f'o'm^.ri'n'K.A.1  »»  m.r.  IT  ’ 

than  hold  their  own  wUh  the  women^  of 
other  countries,  except  in^  two  trilling 
particulars — the  arts 
and  of  bringing  up  c 
two  things  they  generally  fail  egregiou 
■ ■ e more  money  they  have  t . 

more  conspicuous  is  their  failure.  Xo 
paraphrase  the  Scriptures.  See  you  the 
house  of  the  rich  American  man?  Be- 
hold therein  a tribe  of  undisciplined  and 
impudent  servants  and  children.  X he 
newness  of  the  rich  in  America  may  ac- 
count for  their  undisciplined  servants, 
of  whom  their  mistresises  are  in  m(>rtal 
terror.  But  American  women  have  been 
bringing  up  children  ever  since  the  set- 
tlement at  Jamestown  and  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  e-very  year 
they  seem  to  know  less  about  it. 

Such  noisy  satire  overreaches  its  am- 
bition. No  one  will  deny  that  strange 
wild  fowl  have  been  seen  in  the  House, 
and  even  in  the  Senate;  but  they  are 
generally  quiet  in  public,  and  if  they  at- 
tend solemn  social  functions  they  never 
have  the  aplomb,  the  recklessness  of 
"Mince  Pie”  Mulligan. 

In  this  novel  of  screaming  satire  there 
is  a quiet  love  story,  told,  with  delica(jy 
and  true  sentiment.  The  country  wife 
of  the  congressman  Is  sympathetically 
described,  and  her  conquest  of  her  hus- 
band is  Inevitable,  not  a sudden  theatri- 
cal stroke.  If  the  writer  had  only  shown 
like  moderation  in  the  descriptions  of 
political  life!  There  is  ample  opportu- 
nity for  satire  in  a novel  that  has  to 
do  with  AA’ashlngton  society,  but  neither 
violent  abuse  nor  grotesque  ptrava- 
gance  is  necessarily  satire,  nor  In  socio- 


ffemy  de  Gourniont’s  Arti& 
on  Roman  Christianity 


'lournio 


Servo*  as 


Preface  to  Dnviqnei 


Marbles  ot  Uomans  'Wa.s  a ni«^ 
—"Mr.  Keegan’s  Eloiiemeiit  ■ 
Noiv  in  Hook.  Form. 

Not  long  ago  we  gave  a resura^ 
Mr.  J.  (I’.  Tarvers  defence  a-.id  eul« 
of  Tiberius  the  tyranL  Mr. 
brushed  lightly  away  the  rhan 
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B.  J.  Lang  Conducts 
and  Eminent  Solo- 
ists Are  Heard— A 
Fitting  Production 
for  the  Tune. 
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A performance  of  Berlioz's  "Damna- 
tion of  F;iust"  was  given  last  evening 
in  Symphony  Hall  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  visiting  teachers  in  con- 
vention. tvir.  B.  J.  I.,ang,  the  chairman 
of  the  music  committee,  arranged  this 
performance  and  conducted  it.  The  solo 
singers  were  Mra  Louise  Homer,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Cushing  Child,  Messrs.  Joseph 
Sheeh.an,  Gwilym  Miles  and  I*  B.  Mer- 
rill. 

The  choice  of  a choral  work  for  this 
occasion  wa-;  a fortunate  one.  The  sub- 
ject Us -It  is  highly  educational,  for  it 
Dr.  Fr"‘'  had  been  contented  with  his 
deep  studies,  if  he  had  not  been  restless 
and  ea.“ilj  led  from  philosophic  medita- 
tion, he  s'.iu'.d  not  have  come  to  such  a 
fearsome  ai..;  lamentable  end. 

^ut  Is  tic  branch  that  might  have  grown  full 

And  burned  Is  Apollo’s  laurel  bough, 

Chat  ‘sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man. 
Vaustua  I^  gone;  regard  bis  hellish  fate. 


B . J . LANG 


SHEVIMAN 


•J- 

Monte  Carlo.  Milan,  and  only  a month 
or  two  ago  at  Paris,  to  turn  this  dra- 
matic legend  into  an  opera,  end  give  it 
an  abiding  place  in  the  operatic  reper- 
tory. Berlioz  himself  never  had  such 
an  intention.  The  scenes— some  of  them 
written  before  1846— are  frankly  episodes, 
without  any  possibly  continuity.  There 
is  no  action,  not  even  the  lethargic 
action  that  distinguishes  the  Wagnerian 
music-drama.  No  wonder  that  such 
attempts  excite  only  short-lived  curios- 
ity, even  w'hen  a Calve  impersonates 
the  Marguerite. 


True,  if  he  had  not  strayed  so  far 
from  his  folios  he  would  not  have  en- 
larged his  philological  knowledge  by 
hearing  the  jargon  which  Berlioz,  bor- 
rowing from  Swedenborg,  put  Into  the 
mouths  of  the  flends  In  Pandemonium. 
It  Is  a pity  that  this  chorus  la  so  often 
omitted  in  performances  in  this  coun- 
try, for  it  is  highly  characteristic  of  the 
composer  end  it  enters  into  his  schemes 
of  romanticism.  Furthermore,  this 
dramatic  legend,  out.slde  of  the  superb 
grandeur  an^  melancholy  beauty  of 
many  pages,  may  well  be  studied  as  an 
important  document  in  the  development 
of  n.uslo  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
Berlioz. 

For  Berlioz,  viewed  too  often  merely 
as  a wild-eyed  romanticist,  was  at  the 
fir.st  and  in  his  heart  an  admirer  of  the 
classics.  His  first  idols  were  Virgil  and 
Gluck,  and  he  returned  to  them  in  his 
last  and  mournful  years.  But  he  heard 
Beethoven’s  symphonies,  and  he  was 
maddened  by  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and 
he  was  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  ro- 
manticism. The  struggle  between  con- 


Jhrought  agalnsi  the  Emperor  by  Taci- 
Ijus.  and  he  pooh-poohed  the  gossip  of 
I Suetonius.  .Mr.  liemy  de  Gourmont 
Ifilcoutriliutes  to  the  Mercure  de  France, 
that  most  admlmble  mag.szine,  a sin- 
IrJgiilar  article  on  Heliogabalus.  His  ar- 
^cle  also'  serves  as  'a  preface  to  "Helio- 
[abala.’'  by  Georges  Duvlciuet. 
Hellog;fb,alua  has  been  for  centuries 
Ifc  target  and  an  awful  warning,  lie 
|w,.s  presented  as  the  hideous  incarna- 
Ipon  of  the  lowest  Roman  immorality  of 
Ihis  period.  He  has  Inspired  all  manner 
®f  dlatrlbfes  .against  the  pagans  of  the 
decadence.  Now  civilization  and  its  in- 
evitable refinements  always  repre.sent 
decadence  in  the  eyes  of  the  peopl?  at 
llarge.  

To  begin  with,  Heliogabalus  wms  not 
a Roman;  he  was  a judalzcd  Syrian  and 
was  nearer  Christianity  than  puganUm. 
lie  wat  monotheistic  .as  were  all  the 
oriental  emigrants,  •’corrupted  by  the 
hostility  of  nature,  drli'd  by  the  eon- 
stam  lire  af  tue  sun.’’  He  wen  a priest 
and  the  son  of  .i  prleai.  He  gave  a 
: religious  chaffecter  even  to 'Ug^^ebauch- 


trary  and  honest  convictions  may  be 
seen  in  many  of  his  works,  even  in 
"The  Damnatloa  of  Faust."  The  first 
pages  of  this  fantastical  work  are  pure- 
ly Virgilian  in  sentiment,  and  more  than 
once  is  there  a return  to  the  poignant 
simplicity  of  Gluck. 

Again  this  very  work  is  an  example 
of  the  fleeting  life  of  modernity.  ’The 
more  intensely  modern  a composition 
is  the  quicker  is  it  forgotten,  unless  it 
has  within  it  the  true  elements  of 
greatness:  then  it  soon  becomes  a clas- 
sic. Think  how  Hector  Berlioz  startled 
the  musical  world!  Read  the  contem- 
poraneous criticisms;  examine  the  cari- 
catures. He  was  regarded  by  all  as  an 
Inflamed  revolutionary;  and  by  some 
he  was  the  Antichrist  in  flesh  and 
blood,  armed  with  a conductor’s  baton, 
a composer’s  ruled  paper  and  a critic’s 
pen.  His  most  striking  compositions 
were  marvellous  In  their  own  time;  they 
excite  wonder  and  admiration  today; 
for  he  created  his  own  orchestral  ex- 
pression; he  had  no  one  before  him 
from  whom  he  could  borrow,  and  whom 
in  so  doing  he  could  abuse.  “The  Dam- 
nation of  Faust”  was  first  heard  as  a 
complete  work  47  years  ago,  and  yet 
how  modern  it  now  sounds.  It  no 
longer  startles,  for  later  composers 
have  taught  us  new  shudders:  but 

even  In  its  wildness.  In  its  demoniac 
Intensity  It  has  the  characteristics  that 
stamp  a work  a classic.  And  Berlioz, 
the  composer  with  a panache,  is  now 
calm  and  serene  among  the  great  mas- 
ters. 

Anyone  who  heard  the  performance 
last  night  might  well  wonder  at  the  at- 
tempts made  within  the  last  10  years  at 

I 

ery.  He  married  a vestal.  Always  a 
child,  his  faults  were  those  ^shown  liy 
any  youtli  of  14  years,  illlmitahly  free, 
enormously  rich.  He  was  geiieron.s;  a 
tease  rather  than  a despot;  masterful 
after  the  manher  of  a wild  boy  wlio 
leads  a hand  of  hot-heads  to  mischief. 

That  h ■ was  tolerant  is  clear;  he  was 
never  reproached  for  a political  murder; 
he  did  not  persecute  liis  religious  ad- 
versaries or  the  phllosopher.s.  His 
roguish  pranks,  lu.xury  of  table,  licen- 
tiousness, ilturgic  exercises  were  hi.s 
plca.suros,  and.,  they  were  without  the 
ferocious  cruelty  that  characterized  the 
doings  of  so  many  predecessors.  Gigan- 
tically prodigal,  he  is  for  all  time  the 
Emperor  of  Extravagance. 

I'he  people  loved  him  for  his  gener- 
osity. He  amused  the  idle  and  fed  the 
lazy— and  there  is  no  easier  way  to  be 
popular.  He  passed  for  a Roman— ex- 
1 cept  at  Rome.  That  he  ate  the  tongue.s 
of  birds  and  the  heels  of  camels  did  not 
disturh  the  dwellers  at  Marseilles.  The 
roads  were  safe,  commerce  was  enor- 
mous. "The  Jeglons  had  slain  >Iacn- 
nus  and  proclaimed  Antoninus;  Hiis  in- 


The  difficulties  of  producing  this  work 
in  its  original  concert  form  are  many, 
and  they  are  mechanical  and  aesthetic 
difficulties.  Villon  once  said  that  there 
was  no  good  girl’s  mouth  out  of  Paris, 
and  it  may  al.so  be  said  that  he  who  has 
not  heard  “The  Damnation  of  Faust,”  as 
conducted  by  Colonne  at  the  Chatelet, 
has  but  a faint  idea  of  the  glories  of  the 
work.  Berlioz  did  not  write  with  due 
appreciation  of  the  New  England  tem- 
perament, and  in  his  purely  orchestral 
music,  when  it  is  played  at  our  Sym- 
phony concerts,  we  miss  the  tremendous 
rhythm,  the  frenzied  expression,  the 
ever-contrasting  nuances  that  are  so  es- 
sential to  the  true  interpretation.  Mr. 
Lang  bravely  undertook  the  task  at  a 
time  when  singers  are  loath  to  sing  and 
orchestral  players  are  scattered.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  rehearsals  were 
necessarily  few.  As  the  dramatic  leg- 
end was  given  as  an  entertainment  for 
the  visitors  who  filled  the  hall  and  gave 
frequent  manifestations  of  appreciation. 
It  Is  hardly  pertinent  to  examine  the 
performance  in  detail  or  in  a spirit  of 
analytical  criticism. 

It  Is  enough  to  say  that  the  chorus 
was  for  the  most  part  excellent.  In  such 
numbers  as  the  chorus  of  sylphs  inciting 
Faust  to  slumber,  more  careful  rehear- 
sal would  no  doubt  have  brought  greater 
delicacy,  but  in  the  magnificent  Easter 
hymn  and  in  the  burlesque  fugue,  the 
visitors  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
our  choral  singing  at  its  best.  The  or- 
chestra cannot  be  praised.  Its  perform- 
ance was  often  ragged  in  the  purely  or- 
chestral numbers,  and  the  accompani- 
ments were  a hindrance  rather  than  an 
assistance  to  the  solo  singers.  Mrs. 
Homer  sang  the  music  of  Marguerite 
with  rich  and  beautiful  quality  of  tone, 
with  fine  and  musical  phrasing,  and 
with  unexaggerated  emotion.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  dramatic  effect  of  her  last  I 
aria  was  ruined  by  a pause,  made  pos- 
sibly for  the  Interruption  of  applause. 
Mr.  Miles  has  sung  the  music  of  Mephls-  i 
topheles  with  greater  brilliance  and  full-  I 
er  resonance,  but  his  conception  was 
artistic  and  he  displayed  muslclanlike 
qualities.  The  music  given  to  Faust  is 
often  thankless  and  as  a rule  difficult. 
Mr.  Sheehan,  whose  voice  was  generally 
throaty,  did  not  meet  the  severe  de- 
mands made  by  Berlioz,  librettist  and 
composer. 

“The  Damnation  of  Faust'*  will  be 
sung  again  for  the  visitors  at  Symphony 
Hall  on  Thursday  night. 


terested  sfcrlous  persons. 

Kr.i: 

inces  had  acquired 
of  admmlstra.tlve 
I From  Augustus  to 
vears  no  new  tax  had  been  imposen. 
The  taxes  already  fixed  were 

that  they  were  not  felt,  wniie  me 
Emperor  amused  himself,  women  gov- 

®‘'Fo‘r' the  condition  of  Roman  women  . 

had  changed  since  llter- 

fiistus’  centurv.  and  yet  b>  tnis  uier 
ature  their  condition  is  ptiil  explained.  , 
The  empire  had  freed  women  from  do-  ; 
mestlc  tywnny.  Their  primillve  sorv  - , 
tude  has  probably  been  exaggerated, 
we  do  not  know  the  Pi'P' Rom  m 
of  the  special  laws  made  for  Rom.m 
women.  If  today  in  France  n stranger 
should  read  tlie  civil  code  and  draw 
conclusions  from  that  and  P"'',''  ' 

leal  mannrra.  he  would  beli''\  •'  tni  pu 
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erally  close  ilmve .= 
phll...  plilcally  Ined  ..  d 
wore  a lone  I,  ni.  ’i"- 
WOineu  recelM  d til-  .. 
from  profe  lori;.  rlii  ; “ 

. philosopher  ill)  of  them  e 
The  Instruetlon  wi  ■ lii.  *- 
I thougli  (luring  trie  r:  i - i.:  h- -■ 
there  w -H  n.  ta  'e  for  ; . 
novel  oeeui*.  . lAni  c.  I.i'  --.i' 
east.  'I'he  teael.  ir  imp:  rti  ' 
at  the  same  time  he  , »,,h 
and  Virgil;  and  u,.  th-Ua’ 
Ghrlstlanltv  in  thli  ini  no 
way  into  the  house.s  of  j 
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The  young  Roman  women.  ■ rn 
ried.  enjoyed  boundli , m lli.?  — •/.  I,  . 
doe.s  not  apjiear  tliat  they  ’ . - 
at  thl.s  time  any  more  thnn  at  n.  - 
“Pliy.slologles  not  luw.s,  not  rr.-.-  .. 

tcrmlne  mor.ilK."  Romiin  w -im - 
by  the  establlMheii  relij^on  o .= 
town,  were  Intererited  by  : ■ ■ = .in 
Some  gave  themselves  to  I?  ,n 
Mlllira.  some  to  Clirlstliinlt”  The  i. 
of  the  ml8ti(  KS(.-n  of  the  empire  w-  : ,. 
ological  from  the  time  of  Hi  pti.-.  . 
veruB  to  .\lexander  .Severus, 

Julia  Domna  wished  to  ehrl  ii|z 

paganism.  She  wa.s  a dsii.giii.-i  i;' 
priest  of  the  Sun.  and  as  shi  w:t-  . ;r 
to  look  upon.  Septlmiif  Severut  rn;  . li  ■’ 
her.  She  had  a taste  for  iilille  . 
and  letters;  her  court  wo  : m.'.D-  i;..  . r 
rhetoricians;  she  was  known  a..  “J  ill 
the  Philosopher."  She  was  lntelleriii.,;'e 
severe;  gossip  accusr  s her  of  thi  l<-■^^3t' 
demeanor.  Julia  died  and  |e-|  her 
ter  .Maesa  Iieir  of  her  religlouf  .eher- 
.Maesa.  the  grandmother  of  Hell,  '•tia- 
lus  sacrIHced  him.  because  die  .sow  ’ 
daughter  Mammea  and  lier  other  gi  md- 
.son,  Alexander  Severus.  were  mur< 
worthy.  These  daughters  of  i le  S’  ii. 
this  ferr.ale  dynasty,  were  ;.ll  pr.  oiim"- 
religlou.s.  ' 


•\nd  it  was  during  Jtie  reign  n 
gabalus  that  the  attempt  w.  . un 
to  put  Apollonious  by  ihe  ride  -if  ; i. 
Abraham,  Orpheus— who  were  a ■ r.  e- 
erenced  by  cerlaln  Pu  u,-rs  at  R.  n ■ 
I<'or  Apollonious  was  .“.ild  to  wor;.  m-- 
cles,  and  father.s  of  the  rhureh  li= 
afterward  disputed  over  the  ■ lu 
these  miracles,  whleli  were,  in  .5  . y 

amusing,  although  they  were  l- ...  ;... 
too  logical,  too  useful,  so  thri  I.  " 
in  them  was  soon  lost,  for  > n.lr 
should  have  the  air  of  Inlmli  : in- 
genuousness. In  the  career  of  , 
nius  there  was  a life  of  pn  ,.ir> 
public  life,  a passion,  a resur:’.-.  : =. 

ascension.  His  life  w.a  ‘ v. 
Phllostratu.s,  and  it  was  s wnrV:  =.■  je 
ousy.  for  of  ail  tlie  .sects  the  j.  •’  . 
Christian  was  then  the  most  act!’ 
perhaps  the  most  numerous. 

It  was  hoped  by  the  oiipom  •: 
Christianity  that  it  a p;  ;;  in  ' . .. 
miracle  worker,  wore  pr.  d to 
people,  there  would  be  a ri  tii.ii  t--  t 
old  religion.  The  attempt  w;  a'  c 
governmental  effort.  Julia  Domm  i 
dreamed  of  making  some  c - h,.  dlvii 
bond  between  Roman  trndli  on  an  ‘ ori- 
ental uncertainties. 
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Heliogabalus  labored  his  best  -i 
cure  religious  unity.  He  had  tlie  black 
stone  which  represented  his  god  li,. 
sun.  brought  to  Rome,  and  wlihi.l'  th  .i 
all  the  gods  should  kneel'  heforr  it.  ~t 
is  said  that  for  some  reason  or  oth.p 
the  Christians  obej-ed  and  paid  homage 

to  tlie  “Soli  Invlclo.”  This  phr. 
coiiid  shock  no  one’s  faith:  any 
could  be  compared  nobly  to  thi  : in. 
and  tlie  Saviour  w.ts  addressed  » Ih' 
Sun  In  certain  lllurgic  Invoentlo:,- . Ii. 
tlio  shadow  of  this  equivocal  p'-ny.T. 
all  religions  flourlsliod  equally  at  Rom. 

Julia  Dommn's  mlstaKe  was  in  t,; 
eholeo  of  her  rival  deity.  Apollonlu; 
was  too  well  known.  She  might  have 
succeeded  for  a time  If  he  had  :-.'lr.-t..d 
I’ylhagora.s  or  Phllo.siruta.s.  The  .Mex 
andrian.s.  who  wished  to  reform  p. -in- 
ism.  refused  to  accept  Apolinniiis,  win. 
was  a notorious  juggler,  a prof<  -J.ic  .1 
magician. 

Now  all  this  passed  while  Helli.Ri" 
alus,  encouraged  or  watched  by  ■ f 
male  dynasty,  spread  fahiilou.s  li!nq<i' tr 
for  tamed  lions  and  human  gur  ‘s  iid 
pave  to  his  people  a religion  c.iinp  -■  d 
of  all  the  religions  known  throi"  'ooi 
the  world.  

Mr.  Tt’ln.ston  Cluirchlir.-  shtt  d! 
fairly  amusing  story,  ’’.Mr.  Ix-  . — ' 
Elopement."  which  .aiipean  d .irlpinalL- 
In  the  <'entuiy  .Mitgazlne.  ha.”  1 ■ .1  ':b  [ 

li.sliod  in  hiMik  form  by  the  S\:fn  l'~" 
Company,  it  should  hr  rememi.  ' h.‘ 
renders  of  the  Pile  that  .Mr.  '"iioi  .j 
is  H graduate  of  C ••  I'nlted  .St.i;  N 1 

Academy,  hut  li  served  cnlj  f'lr  •• 
shor;  time  after  radur.tlon. 

Me.  Arthur  Syniona  in  an  articli  "■ 
Some  Grick  .Marbles. " puhlhsi  d P;  t?!- 
Weelfly  f.’rltier.l  Review  (HarUo.  " 

of  the  nicdeni  U ndeney  to  ti-  • = 
tnhcrentlv  ugly  In  an  appreeiatl.  *»•  ’ 
istlc  m..  lip-:’,  linn  he  r iys  r.i  u.  i 
Ist.s:  “They  forget  that  th- r-  I.'-  : 

:;o  twlstrd  ill  nature  er  in  me;;’'-  h-  ; , 

th  •!  ! 1 m t dr.' wn  t ' s-mc  v t 

. r-  WI  .\c.  O'  p;'lf  -ni=,  - h; 

roni,  w.  -n  ipc  ,f  ,»i  -.  \’.  .il  -.1  ' 

;i  Cv  Ini,-  ef  h-v=  forgo; '■  I. 

;,II  .X*t  : t'at  hf-oji'cfix  ::  no  l.t’ 
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j SoiSSWzens  they  » 
vilvV^*  After  nts  release  he, began  to 

know  the  older  graftersf-graftcn.  t^h 

diamond  pins  and  silk  ''“ts.  .l^^beca^^ 

-Ligh^Fingered 

Police  0 Er  .t’affil 


,7:  '.I  BacK  OlTKui ' 

Jim  returned  to  New  Y^rk  with  the 
resoltjtlon  to  be  good,  but  he  drifted 
back  to  his  old  haunts,  took  opium,  and 
resumed  his  life  of  grafting.  He  mot 
"Gen.  Brace,”  a Harvard  graduate,  and 
the  "professor"  of  Yale— both  grafters, 
whose  brilliant  conversation  in  low- 
down  saloons  excited  the  admiration  of 
men  born  and  bred  on  the  Blast  side, 
which  shows  that  a university  training 
has  Its  advantages.  One  day_  Jim  _waa 


only  decent 


my  i^t  'hnH  11 


' might  better  be  taken  out 

R.  HOTCH'WS  hap-  in* the  \'t%ttsl‘® As'Tor  me.  nas  its  advantages  une  oay  dim  was 

GOOD  met  "Ught-fln-  I*®/"™  far  more  desperate  there  than , caught  picking.  The  watch  had  been 

GOOt  met  B I grew  rar  more  ut  y thrown  on  the  ground.  Jim  snatched  at 

gered  Jim  soon  after  his  i had  been  before,  j^nocent  of  ! it,  tor  he  had  "nailed”  It  and  thought  hs 

release  from  a third  term  being,,  one  of  the  mosi  earned  It  The  judge  was  of  a dlf- 

a TM>T,\ft^nt\a.rv  He  be-  «*  *>su  institution  about  a ferent  opinion,  and  grave  him  four  year* 

In  a penitentiary,  tie  o at  Sing  Sing.  Sick  and  miserable  la 

came  Interested  In  him,  year.  He,  became  a ,,  gg^jj..„ork  up-  1 prison,  he  spent  some  time  In  the  hos- 

and  proposed  to  him  to  He  did  house-wor^  » sheenle  pltal,  where  he  saw  men  die  and  never 

V.  vir  Haocood  town.  He  spent  his  money  w 

abiographx.  Mr.  wapgoou  «,t*day^n^  Booth  spoke  to  the  prisoners.  "Who 

I-  dim's  conversation,  and  oiorv’s.  on  dear  old  could  entirely  resist  the  pleadings  of  a 

pretty  woman,  with  large  black  eyes7’*  ij 
But  Jim  did  not  stand  up  with  those  'I 
who  were  asked  if  they  wished  to  lead  ! 
a better  life,  for  he  did  not  believe  In 
"instan’taneous  Christianity.”  His  bodily 
and  mental  health  were  much  worso 
than  at  the  end  of  his  first  term.  Af- 
ter his  dismissal  he  gave  himself  up  to 
opium,  and  did  not  graft  for  seven 
months.  Then  he  began  to  swindle  Ital- 
ians by  advertising  for  workmen;  ho 
joined  a gang  who  inserted  matrimonial 
advertisements  and  worked  bogus  mar- 
riages. Convicted  of  a crime  of  which 
he  happened  to  be  innocent,  he  was  sent 
to  Sing  Sing  for  five  years,  and  he  be- 
came desperate  and  dangerous.  He  waa 
transferred  to  Auburn,  accused  there  ol 


i^hougbt  I'  might  aiSSell  keen  « 

Ard  it  Is  a convict  of  three  term*  whoJ 
^it^:  "I  don't  core  for  craeda,  buU 

personality  of  tb©  Nazarene.  -irtieaS 

otytmed  of  the  aroma  of  divinity,  ap- 
peals to  all  thinking  men,  I care  not 
Whether  they  are  atheists,  agnostJea  or 
Bceptlca  Any  man  that  has  understand- 
ing reveres  the  life  of  Christ,  for  he 
practised  what  he  preached,  and  dle<d 
for  humanity.  He  was  a perfect  speci- 
men of  manhood,  and  had  developed  » 
the  highest  degree  that  trait  which  Is 
lacking  in  most  all  men-dho  faculty 
Ixuinan©  ** 


// 


SrrUe  r,n  autohiograph> . ,»i..  ..-hb— - ^t  Coney 

iooK  nuies  of  Jim's  conversation  and  Glory's  on  'd^^  and 

lie  assures  us  that  Uie  narrative  is  an  h sel^s.  Yet  he  was  moved 

tuthentlc  account  of  Jim's  life,  wit  g^rangely  by  the  and  a 

Occasional  descriptions  and  character  evangelist  at  cautioned 

Ukru'.ies  of  his  friends  of  the  under  Pal.  -Jne  Ban,  said  10^^ 

Eorld.”  The  hook  Is  entitled  "The  Auto-  in  these  country 

fclL-aohy  of  a Thief”  C^-ox,  Duffleld  & "Su  w-^t  to  try  Ion®  f"®®  th ^ 

fco.  New  York).  Charles  Rcade  used  take  In  some^  g„ng 

[this  sa-me  title  as  far  back  as  18v8,  and  time  need  a Jje 

ihow  many  books  of  picaresque  advent-  ^^rglar,  was  sent  to  BlackweU  s ^sland^ 
ure  a^e  at  bottom  nothing  but  the  lives  although  he  apef 

of  ewlndlere.  robbers  of  high  ^ow  de-  t pleasant  °"®' ^^3®  3^°e“ t* 

yree.  who  as  often  died  honored  and  In  j^te,  break  ast  hl^s  sweety 

ix)wer  as  miserably  or  in  prison?  We  heart  tak*  mfj horse  race. 
h.ive  the  unblttehlng,  magnificent  c«n-  P‘®"J®'he'^w^^ot  Rafting.  Be  would  go 

ftsslons  of  such  heroic  scoundrels  es  from  town  to  town,  to  test  t e^  Insanity  by  keepers  who  were  afraid  of 

re'linl  and  Casanova.  Is  not  "Jack  of  the  Inhabl^nts-  He  fell  in  mv  and  put  In  the  "pipe  house,  the 

wmon.”  one  of  the  first  If  not  the  first  1 thou^t  ^ worid  asymrn 

Of  IfugUsh  novels,  largely  autoblogra-  ^d  m"y^  ^n  « 

„hlc7  And  surely  De  Foe  did  not, draw  At  the  age  of  21  he  was  sent  to  allowed  hooka  and  he  busied 

phlc7  ^"'^*"77.^:',  B-i.pders”  and  sfng  Sing  for  five  years  and  seven  solution  of  anth- 

his  Incidents  <n  Moll  . iiSnths  for  picking  a pocket.  v.,  -ot  metical  problems.  Doctors  and  attend- 

"Roxana”  purely  fiom  the  storehouse  “gj^hs  ^1^  than  ants  were  as  cruel  as  they  were  In 

nf  imagination;  he  had  heard  his  men  B‘®{oul.  but  the  '^^pre  more  Charles  Reade's  "Very  Hard  Cash 

of  , , the'r  squalid , Tt  oth^er  prle°“®'  timnel  Some  of  the  attendants  were  half-mad. 

nd  women  Ulking  of  tae.r  squai  at  ot.ner  p underground  tunnel  j ^ doctors. 

cec,  K S receive  whiskey,  oplum.  mor-  prisoners  died  from  the  re- 

„hlne-  ar>"  t*'®  keeper  suits  of  the  brutality.  Yet  Jim  had  the 

such  necessaries  of  life.  There  to  study  various  forms  of  mad- 

5,Ts  notTo?k  enough^to  and  „„,iaed  that  almost  all  lnsan_e 

when  he  gput  down  on  con- 

another  Is  a poiicema.i,  B®s‘®lature  had^|^^  prisons.  ‘Tt  was  * 

relatives  are  good  working  men.  He'  tract  ^lab  J}®®’ad 

lived  In  Munroe  street,  which  In  the  yj^ta  when  this  law  was  p 
sevenUes  was  In  a clean  and  respectable  _4_ 

quarter.  The  few  glnmllls  were  com-  »,„»«  VleTVS  of  Anthore. 

paratively  decent.  Jim  makes  a state-  much  opium,  read  Engllsl 

ment  that  Is  hard  to  believe:  ‘'When  «® . ^miliar  with  phll 

ZlZl  TZor!:  _ 

^egan  to  ^ptctlonlW' Yerta^; 

S^n;  rn7y7om^a  ^ o7  h.s  ®ne  of  the  zh^ewdest^^^^  a^d“  |f&ril 

brother's  grocery  store.  yet  he  bad  a great  love  r°l  “^rbeh°^^^^^ 

sU  years  old.  The  hoys  wanted  money  ,,,,„o’nlty  • • * What  a clever  book  ^"“could  havemade  out  of  my- 

for  rowboating  and  theatres.  Those  f ! What  satire.!  what  wU I nans  ^ thing  I wanted,  for  I 

were  the  palmy  days  of  wild  Bowery  i®  . ‘“own  that  Voltaire  was  un-  self  am^^  peqWt«  of  onocess-pe^ 

melodramas  and  Indian  playa  onTy"iult.”  Jim  enjoyed  Victor  ^PPf®3';®“|®tit  whit*  have  I donei 

Hugo  but  hit  novels  were  "not  real  roiAing  my  life.  I have  not  even 

Mough"  Ha  was  disappointed  i”  ^ ^ the  proverbial  mess  of  pottaga 

Renan’s  "Life  of  Jesus.”  ^‘T,  expected  pac^  upon  my  life  bo^  Intro- 

Renans  outline  of  Christs  ^'"18  as  i 10  retrospectively.  I do  not 

In/a  character  sketch  of  the  man  him-  ^®®aeV  tb^  society  at  large  despises 
t?If  hut  I didn’t.”  He  liked  Dumas  the  I am  iot  trying  to  point  a 

could  not  read  hirn  or  r»r  nnae  as  a reformer.  I cannot 


dcec.t 

L'ght-flngered  Jim  was  born  In  New 
York,  of  poor  and  honest  parents.  One 
of  his  brothers  Is  now  a truck  driver, 
another  Is  a policeman;  and  the  otl^r 


ness.  X iiuuccu  LiiAL  «.**  z.  — 

persons  are  musical;  that  they  can  hum 
a tune  after  hearing  It  only  onca  I 
suppose  the  meanest  faculty  In  the  hu- 
man brain  Is  that  of  memory.”  He  was 
transferred  to  the  asylum  at  Danne- 
mora,  where  the  conditions  were  much 
the  same.  Yet  one  good  thing  happened 
to  him:  he  was  cured  of  the  opium 
habit,  though  for  two  years  he  suffered 
agonies  through  the  enforced  privation. 

When  Jim  went  away  from  Uanne- 
mora  with  a ticket  to  New  York  but 
not  a cent  of  money,  he  looked  at  the 
gloomy  building,  and  said  to  himself  I 


Jim  went  to  the  parochial  school,  hut 
he  was  a scepUc  at  7 and  an  agnostic  at 
t and  he  was  set. t away  for  Insulting 
one  of  the  teachers.  Then  he  attended  a 
public  school.  He  was  quick  at  his  les 


one  01  inc  ..  He  liked  Durnp  me  •• j 3^^  ^ot  trying  to  point  a 

;r k.“ .ru.nt, Th. »?.! s?‘ fsi4 


ano'Ser “feather.  In  my  opinion  he  was  say  I am  not  one  of 

aiiu  1.C  that  i CCA  of  the  best  dissectors  of  human  nat-  y ^ ha.ve  reformed  by  finding 

atre  fascinated  him.  and  anything  that  °,'37®the  world  ever,  produced.^  je^s  at  the  end  of  a gas  pipe  which 

was  old  worked  a spell.  "I  like  almost  Shakespeare  was  his  chow  fbev  were  about  to  use  es  a bl^kj^k 

:".mng  ,».t  0.4  ...n  Ad  m.n  «<,  r»  i?.*'?S,.."T.'d'  4".  oj.;  «,?  .-^V  mSS  S'- 


Iwtmen.  I never  loved  my  mother  much 
kuntll  she  was  an  old  woman."  The  "Old 
* Border  Gang,”  a band  of  professional 
thieves,  or  "guns,”  fired  the  imagination 
of  the  boys  of  Cherry  street.  A swe.l 
graficr.  "well  dressed,  with  clean  linen 
collar  and  shirt,  a diamond  in  his  tie, 
ian  air  of  ease  and  leisure  all  about  him. 

■What  a contrast  he  formed  to  the  re- 
.'spect  hie  lod  carrier  or  truckman  or 
"mechanic,  with  soiled  clothes  and  no 

f One  day  Jim  saw-  a pickpocket  at 
' work,  and  he  was  consumed  with  ad- 
'-on  and  envy.  He,  too,  began  to 
’;  he  began  to  rise  In  the  world  of 
•„  and  be,  too,  mooa  wore  a collar 


iirA  that  the  worm  evei 
i Airon  qhakespeare  was  his  equal. 

' ir?3  right  that  Balzac  should  snow  — citizen,  just  In  order  to  finger  nu 
woman  with  all  her  faults  and  follies  ^ gay  by  painful  ex 

mT virtues,  for  If  she  ^id  not  possess  that  there  Is  nothing  In  a life 

all  these  chpacterlstic^  h 


TTi- 


and  necktie.  At  first  he  was  a moll- 
b.zyr"-he  picked  womens  P®®>^®‘®' 
n , A mob”  of  four  or  five  to  which  he 
t-  -A  averaged  8300  or  JlOO  a wee^ 

H -.  ned  that  It  was  necessant  to 
bAve  r -ney  If  ho  wished  to  keep  out  of 
penitentiary.  "The  capital  of  a 
i-  Is  called  'spring  money.’  for  he 

n "■  .mve  to  use  It  at  any  time  In  pay- 
i.  ‘ » A iam-er  who  gets  him  oft  In  case 
C :;.-e3t,  or  In  bribing  the  pollce- 
m .r.  or  some  other  official."  And  what 
re.  d’tlons  through  the  book  of  official 
c-.'  -u  aon  In  New  York! 

— 5— 

Prison  Term*  Begin. 

iim  vs  ' naturally  vain.  All  grafters 
•rn  anx'  .us  to  dress  well,  and  Jim  was 
p --  ' onie  and  a favorite  with  the  girls. 
I,jr  v;,-.ra  he  bought  clothes,  pins,  sup- 
ball  tickets,  etc.  When  ha  was 
- r-  w”  P-nt  to  the  Tombs,  where 
! Aa.-’  ed  much  evil,  "Certainly  the 

, -r  V P.  -c:  vty  has  Us  faults;  but  office 
-,.  g iulzatl  m young  boys  who  have 


acterlstics,  how  couia  man  vIa  „-i~»  ' 

AUArA  her?"  H^e  thought  Thackeray  as  Of  crime. 

great  as  BaUao.  “What  a character  Marks  of  Prfson  Life. 

. T,  1 „ cboret  Tn  her  way  she  waa  aa  Gaafters  come  out  of  prison  marked 

She  grinned  at  everytWnf;  j,  The  short  turn  in  the  cell 

rn“d'ofThe“^^k*Mdof‘l?^^^^  conflimed  and  betraying 

b"^^  her,  we  only  grin,  habit.  The  old  grafter  has  an 

death  of  Col.  Newoome  mo^d  Jim  to  countenance,  for  he  has 

the  depth-s  vBm  ®»  «.t,ooled  hlmseU  until  his  face  is  a 

length,  Urlali  «4t  «ever  met  rnfl^k  which  betrays  nothing.  His 

men  he  knew  In  , character  a*  of  l^lng  able  te  do  any  useful 

in  real  life  ®“®h  some  ^^oTls  sll^t;  he  knows  no  trade,  and 

Bill  Sykes;  and  I have  met  sun  true  tuf  fq  not  strong  enough  to  do  hard 

grafters.  Nancy  adatffin  ske  was  dlylabo?^  "it  would  be  cheaper  for  the 

to  life.  In  her  that  a worn-  state  In  the  end  to  give  an  ex-convict 

still  a woman.  ^ was  the  monev  enough  -to  keep  him  several 

an  Is  ,??_‘°^smollett  and  Sterne  SoStL.  for  then  a smaller  percentage 

cause.  Fielding,  omoneiv  . munenA.  ‘stffi.  A criminal  who 

amused  him.  ala'^not  to  the  ^ ^lng\o  reform  Is  generally  helpless, 

of  16  reading  such  ®na  n go  one  will  trust  him  or  t^e  a true  In- 

woman  of  35.'  l tnma  "That  is  where  the  Tam- 

strength  Is  about  e^ah  fall  maify  politician,  whom  I have  called 

mantic,  and  the  woman  oi  j mai  y ^ ^ better  man  than 

In  love  03  quickly  a®  we  |‘yj  ° j,n,  f^"^°jority  of  reformers.  When  a man 
think  a '"Oman  is  always  loes  to  hi™  a"d  says  he  wants  to 

read  Bums,  ^cke.  ^“"'Jgy  Tyndall.  InSlre  It  he  takes  him  by  the  hand. 
gfaV^.‘®GoTd°s';^ur%t'7  WA,  roln  doe, 

Sst^  Poltf  Is^Byron  although^^ 

calls  Walt  Whitman  s Ode  to  Death 

Ka°g1. 

‘b"egL*'"o''“tl.ffik  thaT  tffi.  was  a terrible 


^ 3 

iHvr'bSt  maifes^fike^affieV  7^15  * 

over  either  Venus  or  the  sat>  r.  ir.aKu.o 
either  beautiful.”  , . of 

Thomas  Hardy  in  his  de-"  . i<m  "i 
Egdon  Heath— the  first  chapter  of  The 
Rlturn  of  the  Native”-forpaw.  Lie 

timing  of  this  appreciation  of  ugUn^^^^ 

We  are  far  removed  from  the  d.  \ wn^ 
Horace  Walpole  and  the  poet  Gray 
?huddlr.  ' at  the  sight  of  the 

Mr  L Frank  Tooker,  whose  V'-mme  . 
of  verses,  "The  Call  of  the  Sea,  pub- 
Oched  bv  the  Century  Compao.,  is 
m“eeting  with  approbation  "Wt®^|"^ 
as  a Yalf  unj3er graduate.  He  was  m , 

‘‘^Recl  rd"  biok'kles  in  London  show  rv  i 
marked  falling  off  in  Pnee^  Wr 
of  the  KelmScott  Press.  The  Cham  .r 
for  which  extravagant  sjms  have  neen 
paid  brought  only  £71;  the  poems  of  Ke - ts 

wffilch  hroughJ  £22  In  1901  brought  £9.  ,1 

What  are  modern  travellers  with  their 
trumpetings  of  hardships  and  glorious 
adventures  to  their  illustrious  prede- 
cessors. Sinbad,  Sir  John,  or  Marco 
Polo  the  A enstion  of  Venetians.  th< 
record  of  whose  sight-seeings  as  Eng- 
lished by  Sir  Henry  A'ule,  and  lately  r^^ 

vised  is  now  published  by  the  tseno 
n rs"’  Listen  to  this  sonorous  prelude 

‘ dSVn^/Sui^sS:  ’ 

experience  of  the  diver  p . , this 

world  and  Us  wonders  as  hath  had  tni„ 
Messer  Marco.” 

Dent’s  series  of  Temple  Autobiog- 
raphies, edited  by  Mr.  AS  illiam  ac 
I Donald,  will  begin  with  a h®" 

' tion  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  s Autobiog  , 

’ Cellini’s  motives  for  writing,  the  o„-,  C 
' his  period,  his  rank  as  an  artist  S\  h>  j 
' is  tliere  need  of  a new  translauon?| 
Does  not  the  hrilllant  and  scholarb 
work  of  J.  A.  Symonds  satis^fj  tne  stu- 
dent and  the  general  reader . 

Dr  Robert  Wallace,  a ScoGman. 
whose  unfinished  autobiography  will 
form  part  of  a hook  about  him.  hegpn 
to  write  his  reminiscences  shortly  be- 
fore his  death.  He  gave  this  .^cuse: 
“For  one  thing.  1 have  often  thought 
that  anj^humifn  life,  however  ''  -"’ure 
dull  and  commonplace  u maj  seem,  _ 
be  would  be  typical  of  ^omitl.ins. 
A'es  if  the  record  of  that  life  were 
written  with  unconscious  honesty. 

Mr.  Charles  Marriott,  whose  novel 
"The  Column"  had  its  day  of  frantic 
praise,  has  finished 
House  on  the  Sands,  w ic 

characters  move  in  a po  Anal 

mosphere.  

The  title  page  of  Mr.  Hilaire  Belo^ 

volume  in  Duckworth's  ’Greenback 
series”  is  a curiosity:  "The  Aftermath 
or  Gleanings  from  Busy  Liie,  called 

i?  a satffie  In  journalism  and  au- 

riirot  imlllnlry  notices  of  his  little 
work.  


^6 


/4c'  7 


tru-ts  and  helps  ^‘”':,^3®lndl°tri°c  ’ 

hrholTon  «,3%ed%SlS 

7gol^ 

began'to  think  that  tni.  was  a !!?ffius*  nV^atlon’^co'^^^^^ 

"on\'^o^f®the^beft  liked  of  the  oonvlcta  branches  of  <5^™®  important  docu- 

“^The  low-down.  Pettr-  P“Lifa^e.‘'®m‘'pr‘?ss^^  ^"“ofvln^ 

he  has  spent  a certafn  numbOT  ^ _ sffif.  S «ome  never. 


fn®  stir  ®(?h®rpeniren«ary)  his  teeth  be- 
come  decayed;  he  hla 

which  la  coarse  and  ill-cooKea. 


SS,”h.  'rteW  I 


t.-MlziLti  -n  young  Doy^  , «rh<ch  la  coarse  ajiu  ^ letter  iruui 

,a  rr  .r.K,  but  are  not  yet  entirely  1 Btomach  gets  bad,  and  ® ,3 » wh™’said  that  ebe  was  not  bawy^^wlth 

-'.ened.  hat*  a much  'better  show  to  ^'‘’®i^“b®efore  his  head  Is  J"  f her  hoehand.  whom,  she 

Condition.  Eventually  he  may  be  Iran*,  appolntoen^t  Jo^me^^^  I ^ 

ferred  to  the  mad^usa  ^ald.^  ^f®f  ‘®“f  ^0®^S^t  ®ke^ep'  the^ 

SSffitment.  My  relation  to  her  was  the. 


A GRIM  STORY  OF  LOVE 
ANO  TRAGIC  EMOTIONS.! 


*‘Anne  Carmel” Does  Not  Have> 
the  Relief  of  Comedy.  | 


<‘Germau  Aniliitions  as  They  Affect 
ISritain  and  the  Vnited  States"  a 
Plea  for  AnKla-Sn.voi»  lnit>— ^ 
■\Vords%vortU  as  Seen  hy  Hi» 
XeiS'Ubors— Walpole's  Letters. 
•'A^nnc  Car.Tiel,”  by  pwendolen  Over- 
ton (The  MacMillan  Cd-.  New  York  an  I 
London),  might  be  cl^sifled,  according 
to  the  system  of  Bal^c,  as  a stt  ..  n: 
provincial  life  or  as  scene  in  ii"  ‘ .mh 
life,  it  IS  a grim  stor  without  n ii*. i i 
comedy.  The  .fadin : iharaciers  art 


MlUhV' 

raglc  cmnitc 


jt  «i 


Sr.ifilsh  cad,  wPTfft  lovi 
»veu  by  her  paeslonaia 


iiy 
arneit, 

nr;  who 
to  Uki 
ilc!ou«  vll 


landnl  oi  tl'.r  narrow. , 

agdra;  who  doee  not  dard  tw  brat*'  bU 
wrath  Hiul  by  woddlnu  Aniu' 
win  the  chief  of  cirthly  trensnic.-*.  Ho 
ooracs  III  her  af-ior  her  lon»t  nrlrf  niul 
[>aln— he  tells  her  rhat  he  marrletl 
.i«alr.»t  hla  will,  ;iiu|  in  his  talk  and  hi 
■iff  purpose  he  is  ih'-n  doubly  the  oaii. 
Hut  Aiuto  does  not  i;o  with  him;  she  re- 
niulns  to  eonsole  her  brother  Jean,  ll;e 
■rltw.  who  had  not  wavered  In  his  do- 
votion  rn  her.  who  ;\t  hi.st  Is  temnted  to 
forsake  Ills  vows  and  ealllni?  for  the 
sake  of  Cecily,  a blonde  nnd  Hrotestnn; 
sliiper. 

'hue  sad  story  is  told  with  nrtlallo 
elf-reslniln't  nnd  now  and  then  there 
.ira'  jiassaKes  of  genuine  power.  Hur- 
hiett  end  A.r.tio  nnd  Jean  re\’o;tl  chnruo- 
leiv  weak  or  suhllmoly  stubborn,  by 
ihulr  speech  nnd  deeds.  The  author  is 
lOt  citillged  to  lecture  nhout  thim.  The 
ininor  charai’ters,  none  of  them  cheer- 
ful companions,  are  something  more 
han  lay  figures, 

, The  keynote  of  the  .story  Is  slruek 
svhen  Anne  and  Jean  first  speak  about 
Harnett  after  hhs  departure  for  Knghind 
^vith  the  thought  of  gaining  his  uncle’s 
m.sent  to  hhs  marriage  with  the  sister 
I a Door  Canadian  priest. 

■ on  must  try  to  see  It  as  he  secs  It, 
■an.  Po-ltlon  and  wealth  and  ambition 
e-an  .iio  much  more  to  him  than  thev 
sslhly  can  to  us.  We  have  never  .had 
hem.  nor  any  hope  of  them.  We  cannot 
'idge.  If  I were  to  marry  him,  I would 
e ruining  his  Ilf.  ,’  said  Anne. 

" 'And  you  prefer  to  ruin  your  own?' 
J"'Yis,’  she  answered  cobcluslvely. 
^he  was  twlrllnn;  the  branch  of  moun- 
tain ash  and  watching  It.  Then  she 
looked  up. 

" 'But  it  seems  to  me  that  a life  llki> 
rours  Is  the  rulnedi  one,’  she  said 
nou^fli t fully,  f>rul  hpr  c»yos  u^ent  over 
he  cassock.  I hope  you  will  never  know 
how  ruined.'  ” 

Jean  kne-w  later  what  this  meant, 
erhaps  he  then  envied  his  sister. 

As  <ve  have  said,  this  story  is  told 
_oberly.  without  melodramatic  spee'Ch, 
vlthout  cry  or  contortion:  yet  there  are 
lome  pages  of  admirable  description,  as 
:ho.«e  which  tell  of  Jean’s  priestly  visit 
Mareelln  on  a .stormy  night.  The  au- 
thor is  a psychologist,  but  not  in  arro- 
gant or  forbidden  fashion.  Her  Anne  Is 
noble  figure,  a heroine,  hut  simple  In 
her  womanhood.  Her  brother,  certain 
members  of  his  parish,  the  envious,  the 
malignant,  the  flippant— these  are  all 
human  trelngs,  and  Harnett,  the  cause 
of  all  the  woe.  Is  thoroughly  Intelligible 
or,  MS  some  of  his  fellows  would  say, 
'easonable,  practical. 

They  that  wonder  how  a war  can  pos- 
Jlbly  arise  bet'B’een  Germany  and  the 
fnited  States  should  read  "German  Am- 
.■bltlon.-:  A.s  They  Affect  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America.’^  by  ‘‘Vlgilans 
sed  Aequua’’  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York).  The  chapters  are  reprinted,  with  i 
additions  and  notes,  from  the  Spectator. 
The  editor  of  the  Spectator.  Mr.  J.  St. 
Loe  Strachey,  writes  an  introduction  to 
answer  two  objections  to  the  publica- 
tion. The  first  Is  that  the  foundation 
>n  which  they  are  based  Is  not  of  suffl- 
dent  solidity  and  Importance.  The  an- 
wer  Is  that  autocratic  governments  are 
[ifften  more  Influential  by  abstract  ex- 
pressions of  thought  and  by  political 
hi'ortsts  than  popular  governments.  A 
heorlst,  by  affecting  the  mind  of  one  or 
,wo  men  in  an  autocracy,  will  often  suc- 
•eed  In  Influencing  the  action  of  the 
tate.  even  when  the  greater  public 
)pinlon  13  against  him.  The  second  ob- 
[I'Ctlnn— that  such  a book  tends  "to  atlr 
)p  ill-feeling  between  two  great  nations 
. shows  a failure  to  grasp  the  causes 
Inat  produce  wars  between  nations." 
.hostile  relations  are  made  not  by  plain 
iiperiklng,  but  by  the  misunderstanding 
tf  national  desires  and  aspirations.  The 
di'ir  disclaims  hostility  toward  the 
ii  rm  in  people;  but  he  Insists  that  Ger- 
muiy  Is  a dangerous  ally  to  Britain; 
hat  <Terman  and  English  aspirations 
■'inni  t;  that  Germany,  in  her  dread  of 
msl.a.  Is  systematically  trying  to  cm- 
■’  I Britain  with  Russia. 

The  -anonymous  author  of  the  letters 
bases  his  arguments,  which  are  warn- 
ings. on  published  declarations  of  Ger- 
ino.i  publicists  and  politicians,  on  ut- 
teraiici'.s  of  grave  university  profess- 
ors  .ind  of  political  economists  of 
weight.  Germany  has  become  depend- 
otu  on  sea-born  trade.  Her  own  har- 
vest Is  in.-idequate  and  foreign  corn  Is  In- 
uispen.sable.  .She  believes  that  a Brit- 
ish Zoilevereln  Is  In  sight;  that  all 
w-irs  in  the  20tli  century  will  be  sea  wars, 
navy  is  not  now 
so  fnimldahle  as  Is  reputed.  Germany 
musi  h.avo  Holland  as  a outlet.  Russia 
Is  her  nightmare.  The  great  European 
and  eastern  o.uestions  are  discussed 
m,.’’  calmly  by  the  author, 

sltile  relation*  between  Germany  and 
' Perh  ips  of  more 
1mm' di-ite  interest.  Germany  Is  vexed 
b^ause  she  has  no  coaling  station  In 
tin  " est  Ridies.  She  would  like  to 
luive  the  Danish  Islands  transferred 
Tr  n , "’*<3espread  be- 

‘‘-th.it  she  u.sed  her  Influence  at  Co- 
penhagen to  prevent  the  Danes  selling 
their  colonies  to  the  United  States  Un? 
(..•^s  she  can  obtain  these  islands' there 
Is  hardly  a po.sslble  footing  for  her  in 
fiunt  of  the  entrance  of  the^f;?ure  Cen- 
tral American  canal.  Brazil  Is  another 
quarter  In  which  there  may  be  trouble 
the  German  emigr.ants  to  the  United 
State.s  are  "politically  wholly  lost"  to 
the  mother  country.  A German-Brazll- 
lon  bb'Ob-  with  Us  headquarters  In  Ber- 

Gei-many  and  South 

Brail.  IS  now  devoted  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  Ger^man  colonization  a^d  con- 
iBectlon  In  ^azlllan  provinces.  Now 
some  of  the  German  writers  either  ml" 
understand  or  Ignore  the  Monroe  To^  ' 
trine.  The  only  conceivable  pledge” 
Bays  the  anonymous  writer,  "to  which 
the  Monroe  mMjage  commits  the  States 
^ a pledp  not  to  Interfere  in  European 
fcars  or  Internal  B)lltlcs.  That  does  no^  I 
Hcpver  the  case  of  Cuba  or  the  PhlUn: 
pines,  and  even  If  ft.  did,  the 
do  not  think  so,  tafaldi  is  all'thit 
ten,.  If  the  ob^rse  of 
.VtxlM-i?  attached  1.  a..  It  «ny:^u“op^n 


■ 

“'iy  wgBjgfe^eniingr  flignQn 
ot  tM  Ahierl.-;in  eoiffifienf,  tho  J^nroo 
dnctrtn*  vlll  Virttw-Mbto  Plnv,  and  the 
play  ■will  he  ,.i  rlous."  Then  there  nro 
Hie  laifre  .i.ul  permonent  caiises  of  of- 
fence o«»nnvcted  with  omlKrullon  ami 
with  ft-Mfle.  "Trade,  aa  ciiniliirted  ln'- 
twven  Gi  ru.  Uiy  ami  the  l''il!.',l  Sfntrs 
mity  nol  unf.ilily  be  doscrlh'd  as  d 
soun-eiif  n- rmniieiii  emblUi’.  iin  iit,’’  I'rv- 
Uaidvd  ’’siinilary"  meiisiiiei  a.galnut 
Amvfh.in  mint  nnd  nuUe  will  be  of 
Hull'  .ivall,  nor  Is  Germany  stroma 
enough  I ' rondiiet  nlofio  a tariff  w.ir 
A Euroiu'.on  combine,  first  of  the  pow- 
ers of  ill,'  triple  nllluiiee,  anil  then  of 
any  smaller  powers.  .«uch  as  H.'ll.iml 
that  ran  ho  Induced  to  join  It,  woulii 
. xerelfc  a pr.e.sur#  Hint  even  (he  Unit- 
ed States  could  not  ro.slst.  So 
those  Germans. 


argue 


The  Gormans  have  their  "nattlc  of 
Dorking"  literature,  Inverted,  and  tho 
lii.sine  productions  remind  one  of  Mme. 
do  St.ael's  remark:  "Thinking  calms 

men  of  other  nations;  It  InfiamcB  tho 
Germans";  and  Nletz.sehe  prophesied 
that  "the  German  empire  will  destrov 
tlie  German  mind."  The  Germans  tliink 
nobly  of  tlioinselves.  ''Beyond  all  ques- 
tion." says  Hasse,  "tho  German  people 
now  hold.s  the  first  place  In  arts  nnd 
sclances."  Here  are  other  statements 
made  in  tho  course  of  argument  or 
prophecy;  "Germ.an  trade  has  un- 
horsed England  almost  everywhere  ' 
"We  are  undoubtedly  the  best  warrior 
people  In  tho  world.”  ‘'We  arc  the  most 
accomplished  people  In  all  domains  of 
science  and  fine  art”  "We  are  the  best 
settler.s,  the  best  seamen,  oven  the  best 
merchants.”  "The  modern  world  owes 
to  ns  Germans  pretty  well  everything 
in  the  way  of  great  achievements  that  It 
has  to  sliow."  Wo  find  Herwegh  exult- 


ing In  this  Impassioned  address  to  his 
folk:  ‘‘Thou  art  the  shepherd  of  tha 
great  nation-flocks.  Thou  art  the  great 
people  of  the  future  on  this  earth. 
I^p,  then,  with  the  anchor.”  The  nauti- 
cal shepherd  in  command,  the  future 
Maygars,  Poles,  Czechs.  Slavs,  will  not 
be  allowed  to  vote  or  hold  lands,  "but 
will  be  found  useful  in  the  Inferior 
manual  occupations."  In  "Germania 
triumphan"  Germany  defeats  the 
United  Stotes  by  land  and  sea,  "and 
Britain  is  represented  as  chuckle-headed 
enough  and  base  enough  to  look  on  and 
do  nothing."  Then  England  is  defeated. 
But  Eisenhart  prefers  that  Germany 
should  conquer  IJritaln  first. 

"Vlgilans  sed  Aequus”  draws  this  con- 
clusion: "Not  even  these  half-sane 

Pan-Germans  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  dealing  with  Britain  and  the 
United  States  together  The  lesson  is  a 
good  one.  and  if  I were  asked  to  indi- 
cate in  a sentence  the'  supreme  moral 
of  these  chapters.  It  would  be  just  that 
—friendship,  and,  if  ne.ed  be.  mutual 
aid,  between  the  great  twin  brethren  of 
Anglo-Saxondom.” 


mllways  In  ihi 
of  fri.'  Important  d* 


■latffitrTio  Inlersliiir  c"mrnerce, 
are  IntrmUi.-tnry  ihaptor-i.  ronrernlngi 


the  slssnlfi. 
■lerllltl'' 


.■nice  'if  railways,  the  epsr' 
if  railway  Ifglsliillon  Iti  thl» 
emintry,  fori'lgn  aldi-liglits  and  eco-i 
nomle  n.IJiiMmi'nts.  Part  II.  Irents  of  tha 
progrnas  of  railw  ay  leglsIMli'n,  of  i urly 
chiirlerH  and  g*ner.il  laws,  of  conalltu- 
tlon.'il  piiu'IslonH  and  the  nn  omi  gen-i 
iTal  railway  legislation.  In  fnirt  HI. 
•Mr.  Meyer  dlseiisses  the  past  nnd  future 
of  (hr'  Inlersiate  commerce  i-rinvinlsulon. 
.Vppciiillces  give  an  ••xample  of  a char- 
ter. nrllele.s  of  inyrriiorntlon,  the  Mns- 
sa.  liu.si'lls  ' ommlsHlon  law,  the  Inl- r- 
Hlaie  commerce  law.  thi  Elkins  law 
with  an  lull  rprotatloii. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company 
(Chicago)  jiubllshes  a third  edition  of 
I>r.  Paul  Carus'  "Fundamental  Prob- 
lems." a eollectlon  of  philosophical  es- 
says which  first  appeared,  for  the  most 
part,  as  editorial  articlea  In  the  Open 
Coiirl;  also  a new  edition  of  "Karm.a, 
a Story  of  Buddhist  Ethics,”  and  a new 
work,  "Tlic  Surd  of  Metaphysics;  an 
Inquiry  Into  the  Question.  Are  Thera 
Thlngs-ln-Thcmaelves?"  by  the  same 
.author. 

The  pretty  little  story  "Karma"  ha* 
had  a singular  history.  It  first  appeared 
In  the  Open  Court.  Translations  tol- 
lowed,  one  Jananese,  one  Urdu,  three 
Gorman,  two  French,  and  one  In  Rus- 
sian by  Count  Tolstoi.  This  Russian  ver- 
sion was  translated  with  other  sketchea 
into  French  under  the  title  “Imitations" 
and  published  at  Parks  under  Tolstoi's 
name.  A German  version  also  appeared 
under  the  name  of  Tolstoi,  nnd  the 
International  Magazine  published  an 
English  translation  In  (jhlcago.  Dr. 
Cams  wrote  to  Tolstoi  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  Russian  .ipswered:  "It  was 
only  through  your  letter  that  I learned 
it  had  been  circulated  under  my  name, 
and  I deeply  regret,  not  only  that  suen 
a falsoh'iod  wa.s  allowed  to  pass  un- 
challenged, but  also  the  fact  that  It 
really  was  a falsehood,  for  I should  be 
very  happy  were  I the  author  of  this 
tale.  It  Is  one  of  the  best  products  of 
national  wisdom  and  ought  to  be  be- 
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In 

h.i  1.  . I,  '.'I  , 

girl  In  U . Ii  I I , , 

d"^^  . It  . p.  -',1.  , I . , 

ciiinf  ; w ! ,.t  (|.  -i  - • i 

oth-  1 Indian  i ■ T ..  ' i • : 

bi'i  n Clirlsfliini'/.I  il,  ' li.,i 
a mli.slon  and  a ..r  . : k 

her  Hlr  Ulllb.m  lly.  i ..  • : . " 

her  he  had  ■hlldri  a d U-,  , c 
-siatutt  . of  th  ' ■ da ' , im'iiint*  i 
common-law  mi.rri  i.  s. 

She  dl.  a ,.|  Hli  ..Vdll  ,11  or.  rr 
piotccti  'ii  to  \I'  Br  , .1  tb  > ■ 
the  famoi:  i.  . f.  i .ji  Iir  - ■ 

the  nlci  '■  'll  -II  „ a;  ' 

w hen  ihe  jii  .,u  ll  „ j i,  ib  ,n 

er,  and  they  i . -.i  h .n  - > ■ , i 
gether.  She  v.j  pr<  ' i 
model  housewife.  They  h ,1  nin  . ' 
dren.  Ther-  li  a lig.iul  tl  t u ! 
lam  first  s.aw  her  ; ' a musl-  i, 

"she  mounted  th  -,e  i,f  i,,.  . 

and  rode  furlou.ily  nroiiud  i ..  . ■ 

ground  sever.il  time-,  her  loi-.  . - 
hair  nnd  loose  red  r,.d."-  ilm  . r 
the  wind;  at  last  rliilng  up  to  v.'i 
the  great  man  stood,  lost  In  a.li.il;-,  i - 
and  leaping  gr:u'.fully  from  tie  b'r 
of  the  panting  .l  ed  Inlo  his  t ,J*  , 
arms." 

-Mr.  Buel  show  thi.s  legend  i-, 
merely  .a  legend.  .Mary  Bn  .it  i -.-t 
educ.'Uid  In  common  English  hi  ' 
her  father  lived  In  a eomfortn'oli  ■ 
house,  owned  and  cultivatid  , i ■, 
dressed  .ifter  tlie  f.uhlon  of  w.,  ,, 

No  doubt  Sir  William  was  poifiii 
making  these  two  alliances.  illi  (• 
tunes  depended  on  his  Induens 
the  Indian.", 


queathed  to  all  mankind,  like  the  Odys-  ’11^*'’*^^®?-“'  wanted  a hou 

sey,  the  History  of  Joseph  and  Shakya-  ; who  could  make  his  Indian  giu  :.; 
muni."  "Karma”  appeared  first  In  hook  were  constant  and  many  feel 
form  In  Japan,  and  the  Japanese  illus- 
trations are  reproduced  In  black  and 
white  in  this  edition. 


Canon  Rawnsley  in  h!s  "Lake  County 
Sketches,”  (James  MaLehose  and  Sons, 
Glasgow),  describes  Wordsworth  as  he 
was  known  to  the  common  people  of 
his  neighborhood  whom  he  idealized. 
An  old  retainer  who  lived  near  Rvdal 
Mount  remembered  tlie  poet  as  "a  ugly- 
faaced  man  ar.d  a mean  liver;  ay,  and 
he  was  a deal  aboot  t’  roads,  ye  kna”; 
so  that,  as  Canon  Rawnsley  adds,  one 
might  have  been  pardoned  If  he  had 
concluded  that  “the  Lake  poet  was  a 
?ort  of  wild  man  of  the  woods,  an  ugly 
customer  of  desperate  life,  a highway- 
man of  vagrant  habits.”  Nor  was! 
YYordsworth  a hero  to  his  cook.  “Well, 
you  kna  Mr.  Wordsworth  went  bum- 
ming and  booing  about,  and  she,  Miss 
Dorothy,  kept  close  behlnt  him,  and  she 
picked  up  the  bits  as  he  let  ’em  fall, 
and  tak'  'era  down,  and  put  ’em  on 
i 'aper  for  him.  And  you  med  be  very 
I,  -ell  sure  as  how  she  didn’t  understand 
nor  make  sense  out  of  ’em,  and  I doubt 
that  he  didn’t  kna  much  aboot  them 
either  him.self.  but.  howivver.  there’s  a 
gay  lock  of  fow’k  as  wad.  I dar  say.” 
Wordsworth,  to  the  villagers  was 
stern,  self-absorbed,  incoui-prehenslble. 
He  apparently  did  not  care  for  children 
of  flesh  and  blood,  except  possibly  as 
material  for  poetry;  at  least  he  never 
spoke  to  the  children.  He  was  more  in- 
terested In  chimneys.  The  description 
in  the  "Prelude"  of  his  skating  exploits 
was  not  fanciful,  for  in  his  younger 
days  he  was  known  as  the  best  skater 
In  the  district.  The  natives  wondered 
at  his  habit  of  composing  verses  aloud. 


A NOTABLE  FIGURE  IN 
WORK  AMONG  INOIANS. 

Augustus  C.  Bueirs  Life  of 
Sir  William  Johnson. 


Deeply  Ii>teres,ting  Story  of  ii  Re- 
markable Man— Indian  Commis- 
sioner In  Early  Days  of  Colony 
of  Xew  York,  Who  Rendered  I se- 
fnl  the  Redskins. 

Mr.  Augustus  C.  Buell  has  contrib- 
uted to  D.  Appleton  & Co.’s  "Series  of 
Historic  Lives"  a volume  on  Sir  Will- 
iam Johnson.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
romantic  story. 

Sir  William  Johnson  was  an  Irishman 
by  birth  (1715).  His  father  was  a cav- 
alry officer,  who,  wounded  at  Ouden- 
arde,  was  appointed  a local  magistrate. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
commodore  and  sister  of  an  adr 
miral  in  the  British  navy.  We  are  told 
something  about  William  as  a boy  by 
an  entry  In  this  Admiral  Warren's 
shore-log:  "Visiting  me  Mi.stres.s  Nancy 
Jolinson,  with  her  Young  Sou,  William, 
aged  11.  William  is  a Spritcly  Boy, 
well  grown,  of  good  parts,  keen  wit.  but 
Most  Onruly  and  Streperous!  I see  In 
him  the  Makings  of  a Strong  Man, 


To  Caroline  and  Mar.v  he  was  li 
true  and  devoted,  and  he  y .-  .oi  • 
for  the  welfare  of  his  half-br-  j 
dren. 


'.-.I' 


1 :ii' 


and  his  gardener  described  his  methods  Shall  keep  my  Wether  E.ve  on  this  lad!  ” 
when  the  fit  was  on  him:  "He  would  This  “wether  eye"  was  not  an  evil 

set  his  head  a bit  forrad,  and  nut  his  one.  The  lad  refused  to  enter  the  army 
hands  behind  his  back.  And  then  he  or  navv,  and  chose  the  law.  At  an 
would  start  a bumming,  and  it  was  academy  he  studied  a little  Greek  and 


bum,  bum,  bum.  stop;  then  bum,  bum 
bum,  reet  do  'n  till  t’other  end.  and 
then  he’d  sit  down  and  git  a bit  o’ 
paper  out  and  write  a bit;  and  then 
he’d  git  up.  and  bum,  bum.  bum.  and  goa 
on  bumming  for  long  enough  right 
down  and  back  agean.  Suppose,  ye 
kna.  the  bumming  helped  him  out  a 
bit.” 


Latin,  but  w.-.s  expelled  because  he 
would  not  allow  the  moderator  to  thrash 
him.  He  read  low  and  was  listed  for 
admi.sslon  as  a junior  barrister,  but  in 
17J7  Admiral  Peter  Warren,  his  uncle, 
offered  to  Williarri  the  chief  stewardship 
of  his  large  estate  in  the  colony  of  New 
York,  with  the  general  agency  of  all 
his  American  interests  and  a sweeping 
power  of  attorney. 

William  spent  a winter  in  New  York 
city  as ' the  guest  of  his  aunt,  Su.oan 
De  Lancey  Warren,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1738  went  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany  with 
material  for  a new  settlement  on  thij 
south  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  a .si.nft 
distance  east  of  the  mouth  of  Scho- 
harie creek.  Here  he  began  his  task  of 
subduing  tlie  forest.  Some  of  the  land 
wa.s  sold,  for  the  settlers  were  averse 
to  rentals.  After  five  years  William 
moved  to  a tract  north  of  the  .Mohawk, 


A circular  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
gives  Information  concerning  the  new 
edition  of  Horace  Walpole’s  "Letters," 
which  Is  edited  by  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee. 

The  edition  Includes  four  hundred  let- 
ters not  to  be  found  in  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  the  Colleclod  Letters,  and  more 
than  a hundred  have  never  been  printed 
before.  Attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
collation  of  the  text.  Curious  passages 
are  now  printed  for  the  first  time;  the 

chronological  order  has  been  carefully  — — 

looked  after;  there  are  notes  to  identity  "-  tract  of  several  thousand  acres,  on 
persons  mentioned  In  the  text  and  to  jpart  of  which  a portion  of  the  clt.v  qf 
elucidate  allusions  that  nave  hitherto  Amsterdam  now  stands.  He  built  .a 
been  unexplained,  and  there  is  a full  kftone  dwelling  house,  wlileh  Is  still 
analytical  Index.  There  are  50  portraits  ifetandliig.  a sawmill  and  a grist  mill, 
in  photogravure  of  Walpole  and  his  cir-  [With  all  his  w-ork  for  Ills  uncle  and 
cle.  The  first  four  volumes  will  be  pub-  himself,  he  "found  time  to  barn,  to  a 
lished  next  November  and  the  final  Is-  peerep  never  surpassed  and  seldom  If 

sue  will  be  late  in  1905.  ever  equalled  by  any  white  man,  the 

character,  ways,  manners,  modes  of 

Mr.  Balthasar  Henry  Meyer,  professor  thinking,  and  the  language  of  the  Iro- 
of  institutes  of  commerce.  University  of 

Wisconsin,  Is  the  author  of  Hallway  j hands  of  sharpers,  whose  absorbing  aim 
Le.gl5lation  in  thr  United  States,”  a vol-  "as  to  rob  the  Indian.  When  Georsn 
ume  of  "The  Citizen’s  Library"  (The,  Ciiffion  w-^HP^POlntod  oolnnial_^g^.mnor 

Macmillan  Company,  N.  i-)-  Tne^  of  th<  Indian  department  ti  Sir  Wiil- 

author’s  aim  i.s  to  present  a condense®  j„m.  and  -this  inaiiagement  -.vis  ad- 

;)  miratili-  in  all  reapects. 


Parkman,  the  historian.  In  h'..--. 
calm  and  Wolfe,  ’ discusse.s  tlu 
ter  of  Sir  William,  to  u;-,  Mr. 
language,  "from  the  Bo.'toi,  la.iiA  .•■ 
view,”  In  a half-iynlc.- ',  half-p.-ii : 
iiig  maiiMvi-.  Parkman.  f.i|-  insi  , 
wrote  after  a description  of  ill.  J.  ',m- 
son;  "Here  presid,‘d  for  iiiiiiv  yi-,i- 
a Dutch  or  German  w-  iirli  v.-hom  I,,- 
(Sir  William)  finally  married.  " This  |i 
an  inaccurate  as  well  lM-n.,tur  ,l 
slur.  Katherine  n.-vir  "pi-.-.sji^-d"  .i 
Johnson’s  home  except  a;  hi'  wife. 
"Whether  she  w-as  a Av,  ,oh’ 
may  be  a querllon  of  lexlcog  . p a J 
between  Boston  and  the  n-st  of  irn.  - 
kind,’’  says  M.-.  Buel.  who  might  ■ o, 
sole  himself  wiili  the  refle-cHon  ''if 
"wench,’’  as  used  by  the  ElIz.ilKtbi.i  . 
was  often  without  low-  or  dero'.t-i  v 
meaning.  But  Mr.  Ruel’s  note  I'  ’.v  ,i  ■ 
of  further  quotation. 

"The  fact  is  that,  in  'his  Illy  slur 
upon  the  memory  of  a good  woma  >. 
Parkman  betrays  the  be.“ottlng  w, ill- 
ness that  mars  in  many  plac« thi  i- 
suits  of  his  wonderful  research.  n J 
often  besmears  the  general  purity  - 
his  style.  That  weakness  w.5  ’ als  ii  ■ 
exorable  prejudice  and  incorriglbU  bl  , 
111  favor  of  everything  and  rv  rvi  i.’ 
of  Massachusetts  and  ugalnsi  ”vci_, 
thing  and  everybody  ev-.-rywhi  re  «U  -. 
The  reader  of  Parkman  and  Parkm  ,;, 
alone  would  Imagine  that  M.-i.-  i ’m- 
setts,  almost  single-handed,  ..u.*  . ira  >: 
the  brunt  of  all  the  French  and  Inrii m 
■wars,  and  finall.v,  with  some  trifling  , ■ 
slstance  from  the  British  navy  ,i  ;d 
few  English  regulars,  drove  the  Frc’  ' 
out  of  North  America!  As  for  tl  r ■ .1  • 
colonies,  they  simply  looked  on.  'i  ; • 
men,  most  ot  whom  were  'boors’  , . ' 

tie  or  no  figure  In  the  eontest,  and  ' 
women  were  mainly  ’wenches.’ 

"In  Sir  William’s  ca.«e  the  grudgr  m - 
personal.  M.ur.-iachu.s -tl.s,  y„i  ;iir- 
nished  the  large  it  contina-’nt  ■=  ■:  c' 
men  and  supplie.s  for  the’ean:.  -n  n' 
1755,  bitterly  resented  the  apu'l.-.trr.  i 
of  a New  Yorker  to  the  supr  m.  . 
mand.  Her  people  i -msldered  ■ i 
terward)  Gen.  Piilnc!  .s  Lyman  • u'.  ' j 
to  the  leadership.  Parkman  slm  • , 
herlted  the  local  spite  and  jealous-  -,f 
his  province." 


Sir  Wjlliam,  as  Indian  commit  .slot  - f , 
succeeded  In  enforcing  laws  .-.r.  ; ■ : 
selling  liquor  to  the  natives,  ffe  ‘ = - 
llevc-cf  in  treating  them  fairly,  -and  La  =i 
an  Indian  would  become  “a  preli  g . '. 
and  generally  faithful  fellow."  II, 
lleved  In  Christianizing  them.  ’ Fit’-..  : . 

war  or  in  peace,  one  Chrlsil.-.-  1 : ( 

Is  olways  worth  two  heath,  n ■ ' 

He  continued  charing  land;  h 

Eorted  horses,  cattle,  sheep;  bv  -i- 
egan  shipping  flo'jr  to  the  \V.-si  i,  - 
[ dies;  In  the  next  year  hi  bought  : m" 
' slaves,  toward  whom  he  w.-i-  a kin,'  , i 
eisy  matter,  and  he  ultimately  bt  , ■ 

, the  largest  slave-holder  In  ihe  t-.-.  ■ , 

pijssesslng  between  60  and  70. 

"King  George’s  w.ir"  broke  .mt,  i > 
although  the  war  was  of  little  c 
I quence  to  the  colonies.  It  prev.,.!  th  i*.  ■,» 
was  the  one  man  who  could  ho!  i . 

Six  Nations  loyal,  and  Ihereloi,  ' 
the  most  Important  man  in  >'  •■. 
at  that  time. 

An  Englli'i  woman,  Lady  Gran’, 
scribed  Johnson  In  he.  diary.  H ■ • 
nearly  6 feet  high,  br.'  -d  .Mioiihi '■ 
deep  chested,  rxr>-  dlngly  pow  erful,  o ■ , 
a finely  shaped  he.id,  a frank  - 
humored,  witty.  ■-!.  ' ghtful  , r-,. 

tlonallsl.  His  h.  .spitalll.i  w . ■ ■ iLi-.^, 

and  rare  Jladtlrn:-.  porj.-  ,-r.  •)u;,  ii,,- 

(lles  were  on  hi;  table.  ' h,  ? -i, w!  .i 
sat  at  me  It  w.  , dn  led  , a i.i;,-  rico. 
and  they  ,onvt-r:..-d  for  the  m,,.Ji  p.ii.  In 
! English,  't  he  chief  of  the  a-.i-.i  u ;iI'1 
. Mohawks  was  man  ” pr—il.Kion-  ,i- 
I lence  and  the  most  grave  md  t , ■. 

■ courtesy.”  Lad.v  Grant  , dmiited 
beaiilv  of  Caroline,  and  mad,  ii  s ■ 

' she  also  spoke  of  Sir  Wiili  im’“  ni.n 
.uus  capacity  for  d.-nil  i : Ivniln.- 


i 


s!ir  W:!].r.m  a(3vi)cr.t(?d  the  policy  of 
ilio  IrulUins;  otherwise,  he  srrhl. 
t .!’v  would  be  of  little  use  as  allies,  and 
he  invented  lor  them  a gun  known  as 
“the  In.iian-trade-smooth-bore.."  This 
gun  was  "3  feet  long  in  the  barrel 
and  about  4 feet  2 inches  overall, 
smooth  bore”;  it  carried  a half-ounce 
spherical  bullet,  and  could  be  used  with 


Ma delH'^fivi'''at  hp" dlfii\er-and  you,; 
father  doesn’t  do  a-  single  one  of  those 

^'“Y^ung.  W’heelock  saddled  the  pony 
himscl  f.” 


The  volume  Is  illustrated  ’.y  portraits 
and  other  pictures,  and  ther^  is  an 
index. 


ball  or  small  shot.  He  had  the  burage 
to  denoum  * duelling,  which  he  lonsid- 
ci  i .1  a b.'rLurous  and  often  mutierous 
practice.  "I  .should  be  sorry."  helwrote. 
"if  1 tiionglit  T hiui  a repute  fol  cour- 
age I’.i.ii  could  ho  .su.staiiicd  oily  bv  ' 
flgiitii  g .Uiels.  Believe  me  that  1 .shall  ' 
clw.ays  keop  all  my  bullets  and  ill  my 
mar’K.<ma.'.sinp  for  tlie  enemies  4f  my  | 
oanntry:  I shall  never  visit  then^  upon  j 
any  of  my  own  countrymen  who  may  be  j 
Ici.stilc  to  me  personally.”  This  was  | 
in  ITfc— and  remember  that  Sir  William 
was  an  Irisliman. 

Bn.ddock's  defeat,  the  battle  of  Hake 
iJeorge.  and  Pontiac's  war  are  consid- 
ered  at  length.  In  1735  Sir  William  w;as  1 
ap,K>intcd  by  nis  king  general  superin-  I 
tendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  whole 
of  British  Xorth  America— less  than  a 
month  after  Braddock’s  arrival  in 
Hampton  Reads.  Sir  William  attended  i 
the  conference  at  Alexandria,  where  I 
Braddock  oiitllped  his  sttategy;  he 
called  a conference  at  Jit.  Johnson, 
where  over  1000  Indians  assembled  and 
promised  help.  The  news  of  Braddock’s 
defeat  chilled  their  enthusiasm.  Johnson 
s»t  out  for  I.age  George  with  3400  men, 
where  he  was  joined  by  other  troops. 

In  the  fight  in  which  Dieskau,  the 
French  commander-in-chief,  was  mor- 
tally wounded  and  defeated.  Johnson, 
too,  was  wounded,  and  as  he  and  his 
foe  were  taken  to  the  surgeons,  Sir 
William  directed  them  to  dress  the 
wounds  of,  his  antagonist  before  they 
attended  to  his  own.  This  victory  at 
Lake  George  restored  the  confidence  of 
the  American  colonies,  and  it  taught  the 
world  that  American  provincials  could 
overcome  French  regulars.  Sir  William 
was  busied  during  the  later  ye^rs  or 
this  war  in  retaining  the  assistance  of 
the  Indians  in  New  York  colony,  until 
he  was  made  second  in  command  of  the 
Niagara  expedition,  and  on  the  death 
of  Gen.  Prldeaux  he  succeeded  him  as 
commander.  -4t  the  head  of  nearly  ^0 
Indians,  he  did  not  allow  them  to  offer 
insult  or  iniury  to  a captured  garrison, 
nor  did  they  plunder  private  property 
of  troops  or  families.  As  diplomatist 
and  soldier  his  abilities  were  recognized 
on  both  sides. 


SOMETHING  INTERESTING 
FOR  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 


Gosse’s  ** Romance  of  Natural 
History”  in  New  Form. 


Pontiac’s  conspiracy  took  Sir  Williaipa 
off  his  guard  for  the  first  time  in  his 
experience  of  20  years  with  the  Indians. 
Nearly  three  years  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  plot,  Pontiac  and  Sir  William 
met  at  Oswego  to  smoke  the  great  p3.lu. 
met  of  peace,  and  Pontiac  pledged  his 
fealty  to  the  King  of  England.  Soon 
after  this  picturesque  event  bir  Will- 
iam put  an  end  to  his  direct  perso^nal 
management  of  the  Indians.  Ine 
treaties  he  had  made  included  every 
: Indian  tribe  hitherto  under  French  do- 
I minion  or  influence.  The  era  that  began 
i with  the  surrender  of  Pontiac  was  one 
’ of  peace  between  the  two  races  that 
! lasted  until  the  outbreak  of  the  rev- 
1 olution.  After  1766  Sir  W'illiam  s life 
I was,  in  the  main,  one  of  quiet. 
f he  had  under  his  control  nearly  200.000 
i Indian.^.  Of  the.«e.  the  Iroquois  lived  m 
* a state  of  civilized  comfort  which  Is 
^ scarcely  realized  by  modern  readers. 


A Book  of  Entertaining  Reading 
for  joang  or  OW-An  Elaborate 
■Worlv  on  Soelologj-  from  the  Pen  j 
of  the  Late  Dr.  StucUeaberg  — 
“King  Edtvnrd  and  Hl»  Court.’’  j 
Forty  odd  years,  ago  Philip  H.  Gosse  | 
wrote  an  4ntertoinlng  book 
"Romance  of  Natural  History. 

New  .Amsterdam  Book  Company  of  Nevr 
York  has  republished  it  in  a small  and 
convenient  form. 

But  when  was  natural  history  not  a 
romance?  Look  over  the  pages  of  the 
Elder  Pliny  as  Englished,  now  in  hrav 
and  pompous  and  now  in  naive  Ian-  , 
guage,  by  Philemon  Holland.  Look  over 
the  natural  histories  tranelated  into 
English  from  various  languages  for  the  | 
benefit  of  the  Elizabethans  and  their 
immediate  successors.  Read  "Batn^n 
Upon  Bartholome,”  Topsell,  Jlouffet 
and  others.  Romance  follows  romance. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  fabu- 
lous animals  whom  Flaubert  leads  in 
proce-ssion  before  his  astonished  St.  An- 
thony; the  most  prosaic  animal  had  in 
those  early  days  his  mlrlfic  character- 
istics. 

Since  1860  many  things  have  hap- 
pened, many  things  have  been  swept 
into  the  dustbin  of  Time,  many  things 
have  been  discovered. 

writing  in  1860  concerning  Darwins 

"theorf-  of  the  origin . of  epecl_e.s_by^ 


_ IFrniight  and  sent  to’Bafepe 
'o'otnote  ill  Burtoe’s  ’'Brazir',  11.,  w. 
i^ut  has  Wnterton  .s  statement,  thatfthe 
liell-llke  note  is  audible  at  a distance  of 
three  mlleo,  been  confirmed?  There  is 
another  bird  in  Brazil,  the  chasmo- 
rynch  os  nndlcollis.  that  gives  out  notes 
resembling  the  sound  of  a clear -tapw 
bell,  sometimes  repeated  at  inteiwals 
and  fiometimes  in  such  rapid  succession 
that  thev  elosely  rei'amblc  the  sound 
made  bv'  striking  steel  on  an  anvil,  so 
that  the' bird  is  known  to  the  Portuguese 
as  the  "ferrador"  or  "smith.” 

The  whole  excited  the  admlr.atlon  of 
Oo.s.se  but  no  one  has  ever  equalled 
Herman  Melville  in  descriptions  of  the 
whale  and  whaling.  "Moby  Dick”  Is 
still  the  one  great  treatise  on  cetology, 
the  supreme  romance  of  "the  great 
leviathan  that  maketh  the  seas  to  iseethe 
like  boiling  pan."  ^ , , 

It  is  .a  pity  that  Gos.se’s  entertaining 
book  was  not  annotated  by  some  editor 
of  curious  research  and  sympathetic 
tast<?9.  Valuable  opinions  of  Gesner  and 
Sir  Thomn.s  Browne  would  have  added 
to  the  interest,  and  thore  should  have 
been  due  con.^idDratlon  paid  Joseph 
Joachim  Da  Gama  Machado,  who  break- 
fasted daily  in  Paris  with  the  animals 
he  studied,  who  would  not  g:lve  his  birds 
parsley  because  it  resembled  hemlock, 
who  insisted  that  the  Virginia  cardinal 
sings  only  because  it  has  red  plumage. 


/ z 


TheQualities  and  QuaWS- 
cations  He  Should  Pos- 
sess ; Why  It  Is  Better 
for  the  Critic  to  Avoid 
Acquaintanceship 
Public  Singers 
Players. 


with 

and 


The  10th  volume  of  "The  New  Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia,”  Pmlfa  11^',  D- 
C.  Gilman,  H.  T.  Peck  and  F.  M.  Colby, 
has  been  published  by  Dodd.  Jlead  & Co. 
(N.  Y.)  The  subjects  treated  are  In- 
fantry” to  "Larramendl.”  There  are 
maps,  colored  plates,  engravings  and 
other  Illustrations.  The  scope  of  this 
work  is  liberal,  and  the  performance  of 

..  - .. ,0 A. — 1a.  — +nOT’  f»T 


E discussed  last  Sunday 
the  attitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican critic  toward  mu.slc 
in  ■general.  Let  us  con- 
sider today  his  attitude 
toward  musicians  sing- 
ers, players  of  instru- 


wnrk  is  liberal,  ana  tne  periormauue  ui.  . 

the  contributors  Is  modelled  on  that  of  ments, 'conductors,  compos  . 
the  two  well  known  German  encyclopae-  j,y  some  that  tne  atu- 

dlas.  which  for  general  family  use  have  American  critic  cannot  dif- 

surpassed  all  English  rivals  except  pos-  tude  of  Euro- 

slbly  Chambers’.  In  matters  of  opinion  jer  materially  from  that  ol  i 
the  contributors  are.  as  a rule,  conven-  brethren;  that  he,  too.  is  a man 

tlonal  and  prudent.  Few  students  of  v dislikes  prejudices  and  pas- 

the  Koran  would  agree  to  the  eta  e-  of  likes  and  « , , ^on- 

ment  made  that  Sale’s  version,  with  Its  gions;  but  this  point  is  rais,.a  .n  c 
stiff  Latlnlsms,  Is  "one  of  the  best  trans-  ,,  ^.jth  the  personal  relationship 

lations  in  any  language,  and  some  will  , m nr  should  no",  exist  between 

wonder  whv  the  author  of  the  article  that  should  or  snouiu  . 

on  "Iron  Jiask”  was  not  convinced  by  critic  and  the  one  criticised. 

Funck-Gretano  that  the  famous  vlctlrn  „ institution 

was  Matthloll.  But  there  is  a great  xhe  concert  is  a \enerable  msti 


was  Matthloll.  But  there  is  a great  xhe  concert  is  a 

amount  of  varied  Information  In  the  _ jjme  Immemorial  singers  ana 

volume,  and  the  edito^  are  so  catholic  * r their  art  In  the 


volume,  and  the  editors  are  so  catholic  f.xhiblted  their  art  In  the 

as  to  make  room  for  "Jack  the  Ripper’  players  <^tchlBitea  tue 

as  well  as  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer  and  pi^scnce  of  thi  people.  \ 

“Jack  Spratt."  It  Is  a pleasure  to  see  ’ :Mng-  hIs  royal  pomp  and  glorj , 
that  pseudonyms  arejncluded.  ^ melancholy  and  cyn- 

dld  not  live  " 


- .wruic,  Vi  ** i 

Dr.  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg  did  not  live  essayist  put  into  his  mouth  V“es 

see  the  publication  of  his  elatorate  i . ,.j  gathered  me  rdso  silver  and 

work,  "Sociology;  the  Science  of  Human  iworus.  e -rensiires  of 


to 


His  Inst  great  public  work  was  the 
ratification  of  a definite  boundary  be- 
tween the  territory  of  the  Six  Nations 
and  the  colony  of  New  York,  with  a 
survey  and  delimitation — the  "Fort  Stan- 
wix  Treaty  Dine."  He  lived  happily 
with  his  family.  Proud  of  his  children, 
he  purposed  to  send  two  half-breed  boys 
to  what  is  nov/  Columbia  University, 
and  the  gdrls  to  a fa-shlonable  school  at 
Albany.  He  introduced  the  manufacture 
rifles  in  New  York;  he  read — and  he 
had  a library  of  over  2000  volumes;  he 
was -a  voluminous  correspondent,  and  he 
annotated  in  Latin  letters  received  from 
written  in  that  language.  He 
v.as  fond  of  gunnning,  fishing,  horse 
raving,  boxing  and  wrestling. 

Hi"  ’.jenevolence  was  proverbial,  and, 
•hough  formally  a member  of  the 
Chuu-h  of  England,  he  built  chapels 
for  Lutherans,  and  mission  schoolhouses 
for  missionaries  of  various  denomlna- 
!:..iiv  If  he  had  lived,  would  he  have 
i f.  light  against  the  King  in  fh®, 

Toi.’’  Politically,  he  was  a Whig,  but 

• ;.i  ;.!i'dic  and  In  his  correspondence  he 
! vvos  ■■niiservative.  almost  non-committal, 

i yet  he  congratulated  a correspondent  on 
f*'  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  He  did  not 
ieii,  ve  that  the  crown  could  subdue 
'■  the  ;nited  colonies,  and  not  more  than  a 
-.-.Pk  before  his  death  he  said:  t 

: r-  .-d  the  coming  of  a struggle  that 
; : . v-t  shake  the  British  empire  to  its 
omdatlons.  For  my  part,  I can  only 
, liiv  now  that  I shall  not  be  found  on 
■ the  side  of  the  aggressor!” 

: In  1774  (on  July  11)  he  made  a speecn 

' r two  hours  to  about  600  Indians,  who 
‘ invoked  his  Influence  to  prevent  an  m- 

• vn^i.m  of  the  Indian  country  on  the 

; i/hio.  He  was  prostrated  by  the  heat, 
! . : he  died  of  cerebral  apoplexy  about 

I two  hours  after  he  had  stopped  speak- 
1 j c His  mantle  fell  on  Joseph  Brant. 
' "o"  whom  Sir  ’W'illiam  spoke  his  last 
' iro.c  "Joseph,  control  your  people,  i 

»m  going  .way.” 


meana  of  natural  s®l®®tlon  or  the  pres 

From  .oUlln.  Mr  tn«orrl» 

the  extent  to  which  he  pu.shes  U,  com 
nletely  trampling  on  revelation  as  it 
does;\ut  1 think  there  is  a measure  o., 

find  Gosse  in  1860  .shaking  his  h^l 
knowingly  at  certain  evidence  broUoht 
forward  by  Americans  Jgl 

existence  of  the  sea  serpent,  ^e  quoted  ^ 
a renort  of  the  Llnnaean  Society  or  New 
EnSa^d  rel.atlve  to  ”a  large  marine 
animal,  supposed  to  'i®  J %)f 

nprtr  Cane  .Ann,  Mass..  in  August  oi 
"hat  y"ar;  he  quoted  from  a Boston 
rfw-sconer  of  1848  a long  communlca- 
Uon  from  the  Hon.  T,  H.  Perhins,  ho 
attested  his  own  P®''-'’®"®' 

of  the  marine  serpent  at  (Uoucester 

harbor,  near  Cape  -Ann  in  18lf,  but  ne 
add"d  as  a corrective  this  uMompll- 
mentar?  paragraph:  ’’Though  th®  Por- 

tion and  character  of  sot"® 
witnesses  add  weight  to  their  t®sy"}°"h 
and  seem  to  preclude  the  posslbllltj  ot 
U?eli  being  either  deceived  or  deceivers 
vet  owing  to  a ’habit  prevalent  in  the 
United  Stales  of  supposing 
somewhat  of  wit  in  gross  ®it®fS®taIJon, 
or  hoaxing  inventions,  we  ao  /^^.tur 

ally  look  with  a "irking  suspicion  on 

American  statements,  when  they  ae_ 
scribe  unusual  or  disputed  phenomena. 

And  when  he  summed  up  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  sea  ser- 
pent, he.  eliminated  all  the  testimony  of 
Norwegian,  American  and  ^r^ch  eye 
wltnf^sses,  confined  himself  to 

"English  witnesses  of  known 
and  position,  most  of  them  being  officers 
i under  the  crown." 


Society”  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  N.  Y.).  gold,  and  the  peculiar  , 

He  pu’ollshed  an  “Introduction  to  the  vings  and  of  the  provinces.  1 sat  ™ 

Study  of  Sociology"  .some  years  ago  _ singers  and  women  singers  and  the 
Since  them  he  worked  Incessant  y on  j„en,  as  musical 

the  present  volumes,  and  made  his  re-  delights  of  the  sons  o.  me  , _ 

searches  in_  London,  instruments,  and  that  of 


well  as*^  in  Boston  and  Cambridge.  He 
did  not  force  his  material  into  a precon- 
ceived plan,  but  his  sy.=tem  grew  out  of 
the  material.  He  criticised  the  products 
of  preceding  investigations,  niade  origi- 
nal examinations,  and  was  led  to  aban- 
don traditional  methods  for  ms  own 
social  analysis  and  synthesis.  Some  of 
his  most  v aluable  suggestions  were  ob- 
tained not  from  works  on  sociology  but 
from  such  as  treat  of  anthropology, 
ethnology,  historiography,  econoniics. 
political  science,  logic.  His  introduc- 
tion of  sociological  ethics  is  new 

Dr  Stuckenberg  adopted  this  definition 
of  sociology;  The  science  of  society.  He 
inquired  into  the  nature  of  society,  its 
1 nhvsical  basis,  constituent  elements,  the 
individual  and  society-,  the  nature  of 
social  forces,  the  fundamental  consti- 
tutional and  cultural  forces.  He  then 
i examined  the  subject  of  social  evolutlori. 
the  evolving  causes,  the  causes  which 
evolve  the  Interaction  and  the  products 
of  the  social  forces,  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  social  revolution.  The  sec- 
ond volume  Is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  three  great  eras  of  social 
evolution;  (1)  The  consanguine  organiza- 
tion and  why  it  is  inadequate;  (2)  the 
nnlitieal  era  of  social  revolution— the 
state  and  the  evolution  within  it;  (3)  the 
nternational  era  and  its  International 
requirements.  The  concluding  ^chapters 
irpat  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  sociologi- 
cal ethics  tha  social,  ideal,  the  actuaJ- 
Itv  and  principles  for  changing  the  so- 
aptualitv  into  the  social  ideal. 

Dr  Stuckenberg  believed  firmly  that 
we  are  gradually  uut  surely  moving  into 
the  third  era.  and  the  chapters  con- 


And  years  Ijcfore  his  glory,  singers  and 
pWers  fashion  and  they  -rfere 

110  doubt  hotly  discussed. 

That  the  critic  was  also  known  is 
yond  aoubt  and  peradventure.  as 

Tianv  of  a woman  that  is  a smtei, 

^‘'•?^'s^^ofmuc^L^  rn%he"S®d  ver- 
sion tLadvfce  is  more  iraperative-"use 
aoT’  and  there  is  no  qualification. 


Tr.  word  should  the  critic  keep  _ 

I heard  ^^rel  explain  his 

w'as  tFie°bmter"abfe  to  discus. 

of  musical  thought,  and  I h®®®®®,  ^a  ( 
Alliar  with  his  aims  and  purposes.  < 

msftion^  of  the  part?  Furthermore  1 


His  chapters  are  still  I 

reading.  The  one  ♦■ntitled  ^he  "Ter 
rlble”  may  still  be  read  by  children 
young  and  old  with  awful  attention.  I 
For  years  we  remembered  unearily  the 
description  ot  the  mailed  crocodile  as 
one  of  the  most  formidable  foes  to 
man:  “So  that  even  when  quiet,  the 

mon.ster  seems  to  ’ue  grinning  with  rage 
rhis  teeth  are  terrible  round  ®hout,^ 
Jo 


suggestive  in  the  important  woik. 


^laurel"  had  published'a  paiiipmet  con, 
cernfng  p^svchological.  ; 

Sftl?  problems  in  the  Per^rmanc 

r " revell  • hi“  ari  tn  ^ Tonceri! 

will  his^conversation,  however  fascinai  [ 
ins.  determine  his  ex.act  .P®®‘ti°n  as  at 
^ -rL.i  And  if  a critic  is  not  aoie  vi 
liarn'^a  composer’s  processes  of  nati?'^ 
^ufought  from  his  compositions,  eith.l 
thTcomposer’s  thought  is  cloudy  or  th) 
erwr^not  sensitive  to  impressions  am 
lias  no  right  to  pronounce  judgment  1|| 
public. 


L-  Fuel’s  notes  and  digressions  often 
throw  light  -m  the  manners  and  cus- 
t--“r  oi  the  period  in  which  his  hero 
.'r  irf-d  brilliantly.  Even  among  young 
- ■ ’ .h-p,  o • In  what  would  be  now  con- 
.,1  : • wilderness,  there  were  posl- 

1’  ■■  idf-a  concerning  the  characteristics 
a gcnth.inan.  One  of  Johnson  s half- 
--rrd  K,  • rt  ‘'I  ’Cd  to  fag  for  a clergy- 
he  ground  that  he  was 
tn*  ’on  of  a centleman  and  should  not 
-form  m‘  ih.i  servh  o for  the  sons  of 

■ 

■ ‘V'Viat  is  a gentleman?  inquired 
jng''Wheelock.  rather  superciliously. 

■ ■■  man.’  quickly  responded  the 

,r  g haTf-br.'cd.  'i.-,  a man  who  lives 
a :.ig  manaioii,  has  a great  lot  of 
ki  ' 'K  race  h»jrs=cs.  and  drinks 


job  xli  14)”;  and  we  shook  off  tear 
only  when  we  learned  from  De  Q"i"®®V 
that  Jlr  Charles  tVaterton  once  publicly 
mounted  and  rode  In  to.p  hoots  a sav- 
age old  crocodile  "that  was  restive  and 
very-  impertinent,  hut  all  to  no  Pur- 
posed. Tne  erocodile  jibed  ®nd  tried  to 
kirk,  but  v.alnly."  From  which  De 
Qulnoey  wisely  arped  that  t"®  ‘^0 
animals  had  mlpunderatood  each  other 
"The  use  of  the  crocodile  has  now  been 
cleared  up.  viz.,  to  be  ridden;  and  the 
final  cau.se  of  man  Is  that  he  may  im- 
prov-g  the  health  of  the  crocodile  by-  rid- 
ing him  a-foxhuntlng  before  breakfast. 
And  it  is  pretty  certain  that  any  croco- 
dile -."-ho  has  been  regularly  hunted 
through  the  season,  and  is  master  or 
the  vv-eight  he  carries,  will  take  a slx- 
harred  gate  now-  as  well  as  ever  he 
would  hav-e  done  in  the  Infancy-  of  the 

pyramids.”  , . , 

Gosse  gav-a  an  imprcsslv-e  description 
of  the  hell  bird  of  the  Amazon,  and 
ended:  "The  jealously  recluse  habits  of 
the  bird  have'throw-n  an  air  of  mystery 
ov-er  Its  ecbnom.Y.  w-hloh  heightens  the 
interest  with  which  it  is  invested.”  We 
met  latelv-  a traveller  who  had  Just  re- 
turned from  South  America.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  be!l  bird,  or  champanero, 
had  n'-ver  been  isfin,  and  Mr.  '"hai-les 
Dixon.  In  his  "Curiosities  of  Bird  I-lfe 
notes  ihat  these  birds  confine  them- 
selves t-o  the  deiiBos;  p.arts  of  the  forest, 
and  an  exe“pt)or^lly  shy  and  retiring 
le  their  habits.  this  bird  has  been 


■\Ir  T H.  S.  Escott’s  "King  Edwa^^ 
and  His  Court”  has  been  Published  by 
Fisher  t'nwin  of  the  chief 

object  is  to  give  \,olitical 

ner®onages  in  th6  social 
System  in  which  the  King  is  the  central 

Sita^i^m^^Tl^ePst 

wtr-  FSi  “J 

F AnThony-^  Hope  .Sta"l®V 

Weyrnan  and  Rita  will  be  published  in 

^portfolio  of  the  etchings  ot  Charles 
Keene,  with  an  by- 

&.S.  .g' 

I end  of  the  18th  century,  has  been  pu^ 

1 re^Vo^duction^  Henry 

TanneV","  jr",°au"thor'^of  ’’EngHsh'  Interior 


We  quoted  last  Sunday  t"®®®,  ‘ 

Richard  Grant  White;  I then  laid 
for  myself  an  absolute  rule,  from  -whitj)  i 
1 nfever  swerved,  not  in  a single  (I 
Btaiice  during  the  10  years  in  which  if 
vv-rote  musical  and  dramatic  critlcisms|"| 
this  wS  not  to  make  the  acquaintani  | 
of  an  arfifet,  <uther  singer  or  actor, 
kfte?  I had  f4lly 

In  regard  to  him  or  her  so  what  thei| , 
■was  nothing  lo  be  gained  even  by 
rivfl  td  m "”  We  aFe  inclined.  1"  theoW. 
at-  least,  to  go  further,  to  say  that  ti  b 
critic  -Should  deny  himself  possible  nlea 

urea?  and  the  re"i4®_®"iP55  . 


Spr’ovemcnt  by  avoiding  even  .ccqu.-iii  | ! 

Sf  SSEIfJ  S"  ' 

known'  incident  in  the  Tannhauser 


legend. 


There  are  several  reasons  why  such  u < 
course-  is  wiser,  why  it  is.  in  the 
fairer  to- both  critic  and  performer, 


It  is  a good  thing  for  a critic  to  ha'jj 
illusions.  L(l  Ternina  be  always 
him  Isolde,  or  Tosca  or  Bruennhllde 
Calve  be  Santuzza  or  Anita;  let 
Dyck  be  Tannhaeuser.  tho  despaini  i, 
pilgrim,  returning  to  :he  Horsel  aiter 
hiard  the  piLiless  sentence  of  the  ot 
let  Paderewski  be  merely  tne  haunti! 
ajtparitlon  of  hypnotic  speU.  , 


^Richard  Grant  White 


AMERICAN 
CRITIC  TOWARD  MUSICIANS. 


Blvlr.  the  tragic  Intensity  of  Teresa 
TruUl.  lo  him  shh  suggested  the  statue 
of  a Roman  empress.  She  bore  herself 
upon  the  sta^'e  absolutely  unconscious 
of  li'-r  porwonal  magnificence.  White 
h;ol  irlorilled  her  to  the  public  "with  the 
enih  r 'rtsm  of  an  unhackneyed  critic  and 
thi  ;ir tor  of  a very  young  man.”  She 
w'.slu  d to  see  him,  to  know  him,  and  he 
c.ilb  d on  her.  The  room  into  which  ho 
was  sh.iwu  was  not  large,  "and  much 
of  iL  was  occupied  by  a great,  lumbering 
^dnofurti!,  on  winch  were  piles  and 
loose  sheet.**  of  nausio,  a bonnet  and  a 
shawl,  a pair  of  soiled  white  shoes,  a 
half-empty  bottle  of  wine,  and  a plate 
containing  a cut  loaf  and  a huge  piece  of 
^loKtia  sausa.go.  Dingy  disorder  per- 
vaded the  apartment.  In  which  I de- 
ti'cted  faintly  an  odor  novel  and  indes- 
trihable,  which  might  have  been  that 
of  the  sausage,  but  which  certainly  was 
not  that  of  a large  faded  bouquet  which 
jkood  upon  a table,  on  which  the  cover 
Jiiy  aarry.” 

The  Ups  and  ths  eotoolexioa  of  the 
tuUma-douca  were  jtJie  freshest  things 

in  'he  room.  Her  hair  was  In  disorder; 
«he  worr  a strange  stuff  gown  and  a 
qii.'.  r little  shawl.  There  was  not  a sug- 
g-  i-tior.  i f the  charm  of  refined  woman- 
hood. "On  the  stage  she  had  a graceful 
dig!  it.'.'  which  an  empress  might  have 
i nvii'd;  in  her  own  parlor  no  one  could 
have  mistaken  her  for  a lady.”  Her 
dii’.gv  old  mother  sat  In  a rocking  chair 
taking  snuff  in  huge  quantities.  She 
talkci!  volubly  alViut  her  daughter's 
brilliant  talents  Ad  the  Impresario's 
Btingini-ss.  She  snuffed  and  sneezed  and 
gahl  led.  And  White  thought,  "TrufR 
her.'sif  might  come  to  this." 

White  drew  no  moral  conclusion  for 
the  bennflt  of  the  reader,  but  when  he 
.saw  Truffl  again  as  Lucrezla  Borgia  or 
Donna  -Anna,  did  he  not  also  see  the 
cl-it.;,'r  In  the  room,  did  he  not  smell  the 
.at ai.j  all-  and  the  sausage,  did  he  not 
he.5.r  the  sneezing  of  the  snuffy  old 
woman  Ut  the  rocking  chalrT 


there  Is  now  talk  In  connection  with 
performances  of  ‘Parsifal’  at  New 
York?” 
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In  .1  fr -grant  eb.Ufl  .if  ei,  ueit~ 
he  hre.-thes  forth  tho  oj.o  of  l-f'. 
umbiolla  pri.iert-  hli  tv  il  f... 
crllleal  hlortn.  and  a wlf.  and  n 
In-law  look  ajip.  allngl.v  at  ! 
and  lUiad.amanthUH  of  fhi  dally 
Mr.  Min..:;  .iti-els  hl«  hi  ;.  ‘ and 
public  th.at.  In  his  opinion,  M:.  y .if: 
ski  did  not  play  at  thl-  iiartlciib-;  > , 
cert  In  a manner  wofi-  . of  hl.‘  r.  ..i 
tatlon.  Mrs.  Minos  talks  to  in-r  ip. 
the  next  morning  In  sour  llalli- . Tke 
eminent  Soffsopskl  says  to  companb-  s 
of  Mlnoe.  "Singular  fellow  that  nnf.  j 
I don’t  understand  him.  H<  lia  mnl;?d 
and  drank  with  me,  and  he  h.i  talki  ' 
so  nobly  of  the  dutle.s  of  ;■  critic  that  I 
did  not  dare  to  make  him  a little  pr. 
ent.  There’s  where  I made  ;■  mis:,  kc." 
The  Greeks  are  not  the  only  on  ae 

feared  when  they  come  bnu-lng  gifts. 


An  opera  lover  might  say;  "This  is 
another  period.  Singers  and  players 
today  are  more  refined,  more  Intellec- 
tu.il.  Suppose  you  should  meet  Alno 
Ackte,  who  will  sing  next  season  as  a 
memi'cr  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Company.  She  is  still  young — 
™ In  her  28th  year.  She  was  born  at  Hel- 
**  singfors.  Might  you  not  learn  from  her 
something  about  the  folk  songs  or  the 
composers  of  Finland?  At  first  she 
sang  at  the  Paris  Opera  such  parts  as 
Marguerite  and  Juliet,  but  of  late  she 
has  attempted  more  dramatic  and  heroic 
parts,  and  some  say  that  she  Is  not 
suited  to  such  work.  There  would  be 
a subject  for  discussion.  There  Is  that 
remarkable  young  Scotch-Amerlcan 
woman.  Mary  Garden,  the  glory  of  the 
Operaf  Comique,  the  creator  of  De- 
bussy’s Mellsande.  Dp  you  not  think 
she  could  talk  entertainingly  about  De- 
bu.Hsy  and  his  artistic  beliefs  and  alms? 
* 1 Or  if  you  wish  Information  about  Bay- 
,!  ■r;rcu±li  as  It  Is  today,  could  you  not 
, leiim  much  from  Alois  Burgstaller,  who 
.y  wa*  here  last  season,  and  of  whom 

W ^ ' 


Te.s,  this  Is  another  period,  but  the 
characteristics  of  singers,  composers, 
pianists  and  violinists  are  as  fixed 
quantities.  The  chances  are  that  Ackte 
would  much  prefer  to  talk  about  her 
present  and  future,  and  that  If  the  critic 
tried  to  lead  her  to  Helsingfors  she 
would  escape  him  to  be  in  Paris.  Or 
she  might  be  amiable  and  without  con- 
servation. 

The  most  brilliant,  the  most  impres- 
sive singers  on  the  stage  are  often  the 
most  matter-of-fact  persons  In  daily 
life,  just  as  the  most  naturally  refined 
on  the  stage  are  often  Inherently  coarse 
and  vulgar  the  moment  they  are  out  of 
the  opera  house  or  concert  hall.  Even 
the  voice  that  thrilled  you  in  song  may 
be  harsh  or  common  In  speech.  The 
singer  often  knows  little  or  nothing  of 
the  opera  except  those  pages  which  di- 
rectly concern  her.  Her  judgment  of 
an  opera  is  determined  by  the  oportun- 
Ity  given  by  librettist  and  composer  for 
her  personal  display. 

One  famous  singer  wlH  be  quiet  and 
dull;  this  one  talkative  and  malicious; 
this  one  vain  and  conceited  beyond  be- 
lief One  curses  all  teachers:  "They  did 
their  best  to  ruin  me,  and  I am  where 
I am  today  by  my  own  efforts.”  An- 
other has  never  had  an  opportunity. 
Her  colleagues  are  In  league  with  the 
manager  to  hide  her  from  the  public. 
Another  affects  gentility  and  chatters 
of  receptions  and  dinners.  Another  Is 
discontented  with  all  the  performances 
in  which  she  Is  not  the  star:  "No.  that 
I Is  not  art  as  I understand  It."  And 

yet  another  can  talk  of  nothing  but 
tone  production,  and  she  gives  practi- 
cal Illustrations  of  her  own  theoiies; 
"See  how  I take  this  tone;  just  put 
your  hand  here,” 

The  prlma-donnas  and  their  humble 
.sisters,  the  tenors  and  their  brethren, 
violinists,  pianists,  composers,  are  as  a 
rule  a self-centred  folk.  Art  is  to  them 
a personal  matter.  The  virtuoso  will 
talk  of  his  success,  and  he  will  often 
praise  loudly  another— whom  he  does 
not  fear.  The  composer  Is  unappreciat- 
ed. neglected,  and  when  a conductor 
does  produce  one  of  his  works  he  ruins 
It  In  performance  by  misconceiving  the 
general  Intention;  by  his  choice  of  tempi 
or  by  Indifference  toward  the  remark- 
able beauties  of  the  overture  or  sym- 
phonic poem.  The  pianist  prates  about 
technic;  when  the  conversation  Is  not 
directly  about  his  own  life  and  deeds, 
he  looks  unhappy  and  he  practises  flvo- 
ftnger  exercises  on  his  knee.  These  mu- 
sicians of  various  kinds  are  seldom  in- 
terested In  anything  except  music  as 
Interpreted  or  composed  by  them.  Talk- 
ing In  groups,  they  are  as  at  a conven- 
tion, where  each  is  armed  with  a paper 
and  restless  to  be  heard. 

Now.  these  singers  and  players,  when 
they  are  busied  In  their  respective  call- 
ings may  move  and  thrill  the  hearer 
■ by  subtlety  or  power  of  Interpretation; 
the  composers  by  their  m-dslo  may 
awaken  emotion,  suggest  moods,  take 
the  hearer  away  for  a time  from  the 
petty  annoyances,  the  tiresome  routine. 


the  'trouble's  and  sorrows  and  woes  of 
this  too  dally  life.  Is  It  not  better  to 
know  merely  as  Interpreters  and  cre- 
ators the  men  and  women  who  have 
this  power  over  an  audience?  Is  not 
the  cHtic  then  able  to  write  concern- 
ing them  without  the  interfering  and 
prejudicial  thoughts  of  their  personal 
weaknesses  and  foibles? 


Let  It  be  freely  granted  that  there 
are  modest  musicians  even  among  vir- 
tuosos; that  there  are  brilliant  men  and 
women  In  the  ranks  of  singers  and  play- 
ers; that  there  are  composers  who 
would  go  quietly  to  the  stake  for  an 
essential  principle  of  pure  art;  even 
then  it  Is  better  for  the  critic  to  enter- 
tain respect  for  them  rather  than  to  be 
on  terms  of  "lotimacy.  A critic  in  his 
endeavor  to  be  just  toward  a performer 
or  the  composition  of  a friend  Is  often 
cool  in  praise  or  he  writes  with  an  "If.” 
a "but,”  and  a “perhaps,”  because  ha 
Is  afraid  lest  as  a friend  he  may'  seem 
too  eulogistic  In  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

I Let  the  critic  be  a partisan  of  a cause, 

' but  never  the  press  agent  of  an  in- 
dividual. The  public  Is  only  too  eager 
to  ascribe  an  unworthy  motive  for 
praise,  when  the  art  which  calls  forth 
the  praise  Is  rare  and  subtle.  If  the 
singer  be  a woman  who  is  not  imme- 
diately a popular  favorite,  if  she  does 
not  unmask  boldly  the  battery  of  her 
physical  attractions  on  the  audience.  If 
she  doe.s  not  unblushlngly  set  traps  for 
applause,  but  sings  with  consummate 
I art  or  moves  by  cerebral  and  psychical 
rather  than  phy.slcal  force— If  such  a 
one  be  praised,  there  are  shrugs  and 
I winks:  “Did  you  see  that  article?  Blud- 
yer  has  been  worked— that’s  plain 
enough;  but  what  can  he  see  In  her?” 
Mr.  Bludyer  hears  the  gossip,  and  he 
smiles.  He  has  never  met  the  woman. 

No  sensitive  man  likes  to  write  an  : 
unfavorable  opinion  concerning  a man  | 
^ or  a woman  with  whom  he  has  talked 
I familiarly  or  supped,  yet  even  the  most 
dlstingul^ed  singers  and  players  have 
their  unfortunate  hours.  The  intona- 
tion of  a Sembrlch  or  a Melba  Is  not  al- 
ways flawless;  their  spirits  as  well  as 
‘ their  tones  are  sometimes  deoressed:, 
Plancon  may  suffer  from  a cold;  Do 
Pachmann,  Bauer,  Paderewski  are  notl 
Invariably  In  tho  mood;  talented  com-| 
posers  may  deceive  themselves  concern-, 
ing  the  worth  of  their  latest  composi-' 
tions.  Or  a musician,  a pleasant  com- 
panion, with  high  artistic  ambitions, 
may  sing  wretchedly  or  contpose  stupid  j 
music.  How  much  easier  the  task  otl 
the  just  critic  when  he  has  had  no  per- 
sonal relations  with  these  musicians.  ; 

A singer,  player  or  composer  will  ac- 
cept a critic’s  praise  for  364  days  with 
a pretty  show  of  thankfulness,  and  In 
‘the  firm  belief  that  an  Intelligent  critic 
jcould  not  write  otherwl.se;  but  If  on 
I the  365th  day  there  Is  a line  of  adverse 
criticism,  no  matter  how  poor  the  per- 
j formance,  no  matter  how  courteous  the 
critical  expression  of  opinion,  the  glow- 
' ing  articles  of  the  preceding  364  days 
are  as  the  hole  In  the  millstone.  The 
little  fly  Is  larger  than  the  jam  pot.  Thn 
critic  Is  thick-witted.  Ignorant,  an  oaf : 
or  he  has  listened  to  a rival:  or  there  Is 


In  certain  European  cltle  It  Ir  th( 
custom  for  visiting  vlrtuusn:,  to  f-all  i ‘i 
the  local  critics  before  the  night  of  Ihf 
5 iierformance.  They  thus  compPl'-  the 
) work  of  the  pres.s  agent;  they  Inform  !ho 
critics  concerning  their  technical  ac- 
quirements and  temperamental  gifts; 
they  Intimate  that  at  last  they  hope  to 
win  tho  favor  of  the  severe.st  but  mo  t 
just  critics  In  the  musical  world,  and 
that  after  such  approbation  has  bei  ii 
couched  in  memorable  and  Imperishable 
words,  they  are  prepared  to  sing  the 
“Nunc  Dimlttls.”  This  Is  an  essentially 
humorous  performance  carried  through 
by  visitor.s  and  critics  with  the  utmost 
gravity.  Certain  virtuosos  who  visit  this 
country  make  such  calls,  but  fortunately 
■the  practice  is  not  yet  general.  Some 
opera  singers,  generally  Italians  or 
French,  send  their  cards. 

A conscientious  critic  struggles  against 
the  natural  prejudice  Incited  In  his 
breast  by  the  earnest  words  of  the  pas- 
sionate press  agent.  Because  a singer 
has  been  a favorite  of  fashionable  Lon- 
don she  Is  not  necessarily  unschooled 
nor  her  tones  as  vinegar.  A pianist  has 
been  praised  in  Berlin  as  a formidable 
disciple  of  Liszt,  and  yet  his  perform- 
ance may  be  something  more  than  sound 
and  fury.  Even  If  Coslma  Wagner 
kissed  a Bayreuth  tenor  on  his  brow,  ho 
may  occasionally  sing,  and  not  Invari- 
ably shout.  

Nor  should  a critic  be  rreludlced 
against  singers  because  they  are  “stars.” 
A good  ensemble  in  opera  is  greatly  to 
be  desired;  and  yet  on  more  than  one 
occa.sion  the  stars  have  sung  together. 
In  these  German  towns  where  there  Is  h-> 
much  talk  about  ensemble,  the  chlr. 
singers  are  as  stars  in  the  local  firma- 
ment, just  as  at  the  Castle  Square  Thea- 
tre. where  there  was  an  effort  to  have  a 
respectable  ensemble,  Clara  Lane  was 
considered  as  a star  by  the  faithful  au- 
dience, though  the  words  of  Paul,  "For 
one  star  dlffereth  frpm  another  star  In 

Slory,”  have  always  been  true.  Leonora 
laronl  was  a star  of  the  first  mr  nl- 
tude.  Poets  vied  with  each  other  In 
trumpeting  her  praise,  and  among  them 
was  John  Milton.  The  star  has  nh  zud 
near  the  northern  lights  and  by  the 
Southern  Cross.  The  wise  men  as  well 
as  the  foolish  have  followed  It.  The 
critic  should  Insist  on  the  use  of  the 
telescoTJe;  he  .should  not  refuse  to  adjust 
the  instrument.  Nearly  two  centuries 
ago  the  poet  Gay  wrote  at  London  to 
Dean  Swift;  "As  for  the  reigning  amuse- 
ment of  the  town  It  Is  entirely  music; 
real  fiddles,  bass  viols  and  hautboys:  not 
poetical  harps,  lyres  and  reeds.  There’s 
nobody  allowed  to  say.  'I  sing,’  but  an 
ounuch,  or  an  Italian  woman.  Even’b'-Ii 
Is  grown  now  as  great  a judge  of  music 
as  they  were  In  your  time  of  poetry;  and 
folks  that  could  not  distinguish  on<-  turn- 
from  another,  now  dally  dlsipute  about 
tho  different  styles  of  Handel.  Bonon- 
clnl  and  Attlllo.  People  have  now  for- 
got Homer  and  Virgil  and  Caesar;  or, 
at  least,  they  have  lost  their  ranks.  Per 
in  London  and  Westminster,  In  all  pni';.- 
conversations,  Seneslno  Is  dally  voted  to 
be  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived.” 
Yet  It  was  the  duty  of  the  London  critic 
of  1722-K  to  examine  the  art  of  Sonosln" 
In  spite  of  the  frenetic  enthusla.iira  of 
the  fashionable  mob. 


W'hen  Wagnerltls  wa.s  most  infectious 
■and  at  the  height  of  Its  rage.  It  w.-i 
commonly  reported  by  Us  victims  thii 
only  Germans  knew  how  to  sing  ^ !th 
genuine  expression.  Did  a Germ.in  wom- 
an bawl  and  scream  "She  threw  her 
soul  Into  her  iiart.’  Did  a Germ; 
tenor  serve  as  a strutting  compendium 
of  vocal  errors,  or  did  he  with  v.  r,rn 
voice  mouth  and  Indulge  himself  In  rfvm- 
aphorlc  gestures,  ”He  was  so  Intcllcei- 
ual” 

We  know  a man  who  plumes  hlmtoli 


ness  He  shiulS  Write  as  he  Knows  ana 
- a lian  can  express  only  that 
In  ihls 


feels,  for 
which  Is 


l tail  CJ1.HIC.--J  c.....  --  - - 

heart  and  brain.  The 


on  Ms  '‘stalwart  Americanism.  To  hta  | moment  he  begins  to  q# 

all  f.'relgners.  Russians  or  Spaniards,  readers,  th«S’  '"Til  no  longer  thl 
i>)0-T>Uans  or  N'orweglans — all  are,  as  he  


‘■Dagos, 

.1  id.  to  his  mind,  more  cumberers 


ssifies  them,  nothing  but 


ago 
of  the 
sufferers 


ground.  There  were  critics, 
irom  a-cute  Waeneritles,  who  remlncea 
us  of  our  frleni  Vocal  art  w'Os  culti- 
vated only  In  German.  Italian  and 
French  singers  were  without  soul  or 
brains,  and  all  singers  that  sang  In 
operas  outside  of  Wagner’s  were  unin- 
telligent. immoral,  like  unto  the  brutes 
that  perleh.  If  a Prenoh  singer  was  re- 
ported to  be  studying  a Wagnerian  part, 
there  was  hope  for  him.  Jean  de  Reszke 
was  not  a truly  great  tenor  in  the  eyes 
of  these  critics  until  he  began  to  study 
for  “Siegfried"  and  "Trlston  und  Isolde." 
Nordlca  was  nothing  but  a soulless  sing- 
er in  hurdy-gurdy  operas  until  she  was 
ib^pUz^  at  the  Bayreuth  Chapel. 

The  American  critic  should  be  free 


NOTES. 

will  sail  for  Australia 


iito  Crossley  ■will  sail  tor  Ausiiauo. 
on  Aug  5 and  return  to  London  late  In 
February. 

Bruckner’s  "Te  Deum 


■Ehn 


from  such  absurd  prejudices,  and  it  may 
1'  ■ truly  said  that  In  Boston  such  preju- 


dices never  prevailed.  The  questions  to 
be  answered  are:  "Does  the  woman 

know  how  to  sing?  Is  she  emotional? 
I.s  the  tenor  something  more  than  a lay 
figure?'’  The  critic  at  the  performance 
should  not  care  whether  the  prlma 
di  nn.a  come  from  Paris,  Berlin,  St. 
Petersburg  or  Hockanum  Ferry.  The 
question,  w'hen  a new  pianist  appears 
above  the  local  horizon.  Is  not  "Who 
taught  him?"  not  "Is  he  an  exponent 
of  the  Hammerkuis  method?”  but  "Is 
he  a master  of  hls  Instrument,  is  he 
emotional  or  Impressive,  is  he  merely 
mimetic  or  a pronounced  individuality?" 


fofmed'aT'the  Blrmingham^festlVal’ 
the  first  time  In  England. 

T nil  T.ehmann  has  refused  take 
pwt  in  thf dedication  of  the  Vagner 
stsitUG  itt  Berlin. 

The  Municipal  t>and,  Mr. 

will  ffive  concerts  today  on 
the  Common  at  3:30  and  at  Marine  Park 

at  8 P.  M.  The  programme  on  the  Com- 
mon will  Include  pieces  by  Saint-Saens, 
Berlioz,  Lecocq,  Halevy,  Franck.  Wald- 
teufel,  Lltolff,  Gounod. 

Sarasate,  who  has  not  played  in  Lon- 
don for  some  years,  will  give  a few  con- 
certs In  England  in  October. 

August  Bungert  wrote  incidental 
music  for  the  two  parts  of  Goethe's 
"Faust,"  performed  at  Dusseldorf,  July 
5-16. 

Edward  Lloyd,  the  tenor,  is  again  In 


England,  after  his  long  tour  In  Aus- 
tralia. He  purposes  to  come 


Nor  should  the  critic  be  unduly  influ- 
enced by  the  fact  that  a singer,  pianist 
or  composer  is  of  American  birth.  He 
should  not.  therefore,  and  at  once,  en- 
tertain dark  suspicions,  nor  should  he 
be  prepared  to  shout  "My  country,  right 
or  wrong."  Maud  Powell  would  be  a 
most  admirable  violinist  if  she  named 
Posen  as  her  birthplace.  Nordlca  would 
be  worthy  of  high  praise  if  she  had 
been  born  in  Tanglers.  MacDowell 
would  still  be  a highly  imaginative 
composer  If  he  had  come  from  peasant 
Stock  on  the  lower  Danube.  And  there 
are  American  men  and  women  who  are 
no  more  conspicuous  a.s  singers,  players 
and  composers  than  if  they  were  baldly 
subsisting  in  Chemnitz  or  Dijon.  Ihe 
critic,  however,  has  a right  to  expect 
that  an  Italian  woman  will  display  more 
passionate  intensity  in  song  than  a New 
Englander  descended  from  a line  of 
deacons  and  selectmen;  and  yjen-  as 
sometimes  happens,  a New  England 
girl  is  irresistibly  passionate  in  song, 
the  warmer  praise  should  be  awarded 
this  display  of  the  unexpected. 


In  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  Russia 
th  eleadlng  critics  are  chiefly  profes- 
sional mu^cians.  In  Paris  such  men  as 
Gabriel  Faure  and  Claude  Debussy  do 
not  disdain  to  serve  newspapers  ^ Ber- 
lioz  served  before  them.  In  Berlin, 
when  that  .city  was  famous  for  crlti- 
clsm.  Dorn,  Ehrlich,  Eng’el,  Urban,  Ed 
Taubert.  Tappert  were  musicians  of  In- 
disputable ability.  In  the  United  States 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  this 
respect  during  the  last  2d  years.  We 
aov  “irrmrovement."  for  surely  a critic 


; say  ’'Improvement,”  for  surely 
should  have  a certain  practical  knowl 


edge  of  the  art  about  which  he  writes. 
In  this  city,  for  Instance,  five  of  the 
critics  who  ■wrote  for  dally  or  weeWy 
Journals  from  1890  to  1900  were  men  who 
had  studied  for  a profess-lonal  career, 
and  four  of  them  were  busied  during 
those  years  professionally.  It  has  been 
said  that  pedagogues  and  composers  are 
unsympathetic  or  biased  critics.  Fetls 
Is  cited  as  an  example  of  a pedagogue- 
critic.  and  Weber  and  Schumann  are 
named  as  composers  who  pronounced 
extraordinary  opinions  on  the  works  or 
contemporary  opinions,  which  Time,  the 
avenger,  has.  In  many  Instances, 
mocked.  It  Is  not  now  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss this  point  at  length.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  a critic  is  supposed 
to  have  an  adequate  technical  equip- 
ment for  hls  task.  He  may  not  be  able 
to  sing  so  as  to  give  pleasure;  he  may 
not  touch  the  heart  by  mastery  of  vio- 
lin or  piano;  he  may  not  have  the  Im- 
aginative faculty  Indispensable  to  the 
composition  of  music  that  Is  something 
more  than  notes  correctly  written,  but 
he  should  know  why  a singer  sings 
we.,  or  poorly;  in  what  respect  a player 
of  an  Instrument  Is  technically  deficient; 
whether  the  workmanship  displayed  in 
a composition  Is  good  or  bad.  He  shoula 
be  sensitive  to  Impressions,  catholic  m 
hls  attitude  toward  various  schools  of 
performers  and  compo.sers,  a student  of 
the  past,  yet  one  deeply  Interested  In 
the  present  and  hopeful  for  the  future. 
He  should  remember  that  the  golden  age 
Is  always  shifting,  that  the  Immediate 
nresent,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  is  al- 
ways a barren  period  or  one  of  bizarre 
experiments.  The  despairing  question: 
"But  whither  is  music  tending?"  Is 
century  old.  Music  "tended”  toward 
Bach  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
Verdi.  TVagner,  Tschalkowsky,  Brahms. 
Cesar  Franck.  It  is  tending  now  toward 
Richard  Strauss— or  Claude  Debussy? 

The  work  lives  and  the  interpreter  Is 
forgotten.  The  golden  voice. 


S'-'in 


choked  by  dust.  Is  a tradition.  Liszt, 
the  pianist,  will 


soon  be  merely  an 
Illustrious  name.  The  critic,  knowing 
all  this,  will,  nevertheless,  appreciate 
perfect  artistry  in  Interpretation  and 
nav  the  deserved  tribute.  Toward  the 
righteously  ambitious  young,  whether 
In  performance  or  In  composition,  he 
should  be  helpful,  but  never  a flatterer, 
never  a dealer  In  unmeaning  phrases. 
He  should  ■be  severe  toward  pretentious 
Incompetence,  toward  any  display  of 
Barnumlsm.  If  he  himself  prefers  bel 
canto,  ;he  beautiful  continuity  of  a 
flowing  phrase,  he  should  realize  the 
fact  that  In  much  modern  music  subtle 
or  passionate  declamation  Is  more  to 
'he  purpose.  He  should  not  be  excited 
by  the  roaring  of  the  crowd,  he  should 
examine  Into  the  causes  of  the  enthusl- 
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to  the 

■United  States  In'january. 

A.  J.  Balfour  has  been  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Bach  Choir.  London.  He 
has  for  some  time  been  a "non-per- 
forming” member  of  the  choir. 

"Ilsehill,"  a dramatic  symphony  by 
Friedrich  Klose,  poem  by  Hugo  Hoff- 
mann, has  been  produced  at  the  Carls- 
ruhe  Opera  House.  It  lasts  three  hours. 

It  Is  said  that  since  Edward  came  to 
the  throne  the  names  of  English  com- 
posers have  been  more  frequently  seen 
on  the  programmes  of  state  entertain- 
ments. 

A volume  of  feuilletons  contributed  by 
Berlioz  to  the  Journal  des  Debate,  never 
before  published  in  book  form,  and 
edited  by  Andre  Hallays,  has  appeared 
In  Paris. 

Reml  Marsmo,  the  baritone  lately  en- 
gaged by  Henry  ^W.  Savage,  will  appear 
with  Mr.  Savage's  grand  opera  company 
probably  as  Escamlllo,  in  Brooklyn.  In 
September. 

Paul  Corder’s  overture  ‘’Cyrano  de 
Bergerac”  and  a concert  piece  In  G 
minor  for  organ  were  performed  for  the 
first  time  June  26  at  a Royal  Academy 
concert,  London. 

Dr.  Elgar  has  finished  the  second 
part  of  "The  Apostles”  for  the  Birming- 
ham festival  of  October.  The  July  num- 
ber of  the  Musical  Times  has  a short 
preliminary  account  of  it. 

Zelda  Rotall  and  her  husband.  Thomas 
V.  Donnelly,  are  singing  successfully  in 
the  South  as  members  of  the  Robinson 
comic  opera  company  In  "Girofle-Glro- 
fla,”  "Fra  Dlavolo”  and  "Said  Pasha.” 
Mr.  George  "W.  Stewart  of  Boston, 
the  manager  of  the  bureau  of  music  of 
the  St.  Louis  world’s  fair,  will  sail  for 
Europe  in  August  to  close  contracts  for 
the  engagement  of  the  Garde  Republi- 
caine  band,  Paris,  and  the  British  Gren- 
adier band,  London,  for  eight  weeks. 

, respectively.  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated 
to  provide  music.  Prizes  to  the  amount 
Of  $30,000  will  be  given  for  band  con- 
certs, and  to  the  amount  of  $25,000  for 
“choral  recitals.” 

Mr.  John  Mahnken  of  New  York,  for- 
merly manager  of  Thomas’  orchestra 
and  then  manager  for  Seidl,  Herbert 
and  Walter  Damrosch,  will  take  charge 
of  the  Philadelphia  orchestra  next  sea- 
son. 

Etienne  Trefeu,  librettist,  died  lately. 
Born  in  1821,  he  wrote,  or  collaborated  In, 
librettos  for  Offenbach,  as  "Genevieve 
de  Brabant,”  “La  Princesse  de  Trebl- 
zonde,”  "Jeanne  qul  pleure  et  Jean  qul 
rit.” 

Colin  McAlpin’s  opera.  "King  Arthur,” 
composed  about  six  years  ago  for  a 
music  festival  at  Leicester,  ■was  per- 
formed by  the  pupils  of  the  London 
music  school  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  ■ 
July  6. 

The  July  number  of  the  Musical 
World,  published  by  Arthur  P.  Schmidt, 
contains  articles  by  H.  R.  Pratt,  T.  P. 
Currier,  J.  R.  Weber,  Miss  E.  L.  Winn 
and  others.  There  is  the  usual  muslo 
supplement. 

Louis  Arens,  a Russian  tenor,  has 
been  engaged  by  the  Moody-Manners 
opera  company  for  a season  at  Covent 
Garden.  He  is  said  to  be  a pupil  of 
Tschalkowsky  In  theory,  and  he  is  a 
“Mus.  Doc.”  But  can  he  sing? 

Miss  Alice  A.  Cummings,  pianist  of 
this  city,  has  sailed  to  fulfil  engage- 
ments in  London  and  Paris.  She  will 
return  the  last  of  September.  She  has 
letters  to  d’Indy,  Salnt-Saens,  Mos- 
zkowskl  and  otner  prominent  musicians. 

Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davies  has  been  sing- 
ing in  London  a ballad,  ‘Thyralec,” 
with  orchestral  accompaniment  by  P.  "- 
nald  ^merville.  Thyralee  is  a : ..v 
girl  who  leaves  her  family  for  a riotous 
life,  and  Is  found  and  killed  by  her 
father. 

A dance-poem,  "Waldeszauber,”  by 
Leo  Herkbeig,  was  produced  at  the 
Buntes  Theatre,  Berlin,  >on  June  15.  A 
tenor  takes  the  part  of  a dreamer,  who 
sees  a fairy  in  the  enchanted  wood.  The 
music  is  arranged  from  pieces  by 
Mendelssohn. 

The  Era  (London)  of  June  20  com- 
mented In  a delightful  manner  on  Cesar 
Franck’s  piano  quintet,  the  greatest 
chamber  work  since  the  last  quartets  of 
Beethoven.  ”We  have  not  found  any 
particular  attraction  in  hls  works,  al- 
[ though,  we  grant,  he  was  a sincere  stu- 
dent, and  might  have  won  fame  if  he 


tastlc”  symphony”  and  Strauss' 
Heldenleben." 

The  July  number  of  the  Musical  Rec- 
ord and  Review,  published  by  Oliver 
Ditaon  Company,  contains  articles  by 
Miss  Chapin,  Miss  Bauer.  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson, Salmon,  Storer,  Goeteohlus, 
Cutter,  Burdett  and  others.  There  Is 
the  usual  music  supplement. 

Melba  brought  with  her  from  Aus- 
tralia "some  oil  paintings  which  were 
the  outcome  of  her  talent  In  that  direc- 
tion at  the  early  age  of  14,  and  the 
merits  of  which  have  led  her  friends  to 
declare  that,  had  she  chosen  to  per- 
severe in  that  branch  of  art.  she  would 
have  won  distinction  as  a painter.” 

Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  regrets  that  Melba 
of  the  golden  voice  has  ambitions  as  an 
actress.  "Even  if  she  had  the  physical  I 
aptitude,  it  would  be  a mistake,  for  herj 
voice  is  incapable  of  acting.  It  has  i 
neither  the  volume  nor  the  variety  of 
color  required.  Any  serious  attempt  to  | 
make  a voice  of  the  type  of  Melba’s 
dramatic  robs  it  of  its  entrancing 
■beauti'." 

Mr.  Baughan  heard  Richard  Platt,  the 
young  American  pianiat,  play  a second 
time  In  London.  "He  did  nothing  to 
make  me  modify  the  opinion  I have 
already  expressed  of  his  powers.  There 
Is  no  doubt  he  has  musical  ability,  and 
it  might  be  worth  hls  while  to  study  hls 
instrument  with  the  view  to  become  a 
public  pianist,  which  at  present  he  em- 
phatically is  not.” 

There  will  be  another  Richard  Strauss 
festival  In  London  next  year.  Even  ad- 
mirers of  Strauss  protest.  ”A  com- 
poser, however  great,  is  heard  at  the 
best  advantage  at  a series  of  concerts 
devoted  entirely  to  his  music.  It  would 
be  Interesting  to  hear  programme  music 
by  Berlioz.  Liszt,  Dvorak,  Tschalkowsky 
side  by  side  with  Strauss’  symphonic- 
poems,”  writes  a friendly  critic. 

The  Misses  Wall,  pianist  and  violinist, 

fraduates  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
tockholm,  have  been  visiting  Mrs. 
Minerva  C.  Fletcher  of  Melrose,  who 
gave  a musicale  for  them.  Their  first 


scene; 


elgntHT~wiuMBU!t!rieni 
prehenslve.  dlspIgflM  mu: 

tine  In  the  able  mapner^  In  wtil 
corrected  a faulty  beginning  In  the 
‘blessing  aria.’  ’Very  impressive 
her  appearance  In  the  beggar’s 
and  the  duet  with  Bertha;  a decrease  in 
power  was  only  noticed  In  the  church 
scene,  where  her  dramatic  accent,  aa 
already  Indicated  above,  remained 
somewhat  timid.  The  tall  figure  of 
Mis.s  Wickham— so  far  as  one  could  see 
in  the  makeup  of  the  venerable  Fldes — 
was  as  If  created  for  the  part;  mlmlcnr 
and  gestures  showed  understanding  of 
every  situation,  and  In  the  future  ■will 
Increase  In  Importance  and  strength.  In 
short,  Miss  Wickham  has  a brilliant, 
promising  talent,  and  it  Is  only  to  be 
hoped  that  under  proper  Instruction  It 
may  be  fully  unfolded.  Miss  Wickham 
was  well  received  by  the  public.  She 
sang  in  the  company  of  such  noted 
artists  as  Mrs.  Leffler  Burkhard.  who 
took  the  part  of  Bertha,  and  Herr 
Kraus  as  the  prophet.” 

Intendant  von  Huelsen  Is  so  much 
pleased  with  Miss  Wickham’s  singing 
and  acting  that  he  offered  her  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Wiesbaden  opera.  The 
young  Philadelphian  is  still  undecided, 
however,  whether  to  accept  the  flatter- 
ing offer,  as  she  fears  that  her  voice 
may  be  Injured  by  too  much  singing  of 
Wagnerian  parts.  _ 

^ EDWARD  T.  HEYN. 
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AN  INTERESTING  WORK 
FOR  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 


public  appearance  was  at  the  Green 
Acre  conference,  Eliot,  Me.  They  will 
make  their  debut  at  New  York  In  the 


fall.  They  have  studies  In  France  and 
Germany  as  well  as  In  their  native 
country. 

Colerldge-Taylor  w’lll  call  hls  new  ora- 
torio for  the  Hereford  festival  ’’The 
Atonement,”  instead  of  "Calvary,”  "as 
the  latter  title  might  evoke  comparison 
with  Spohr’s  oratorio.”  But  Spohr’s 
chromatic  work  is  as  dead  as  King 
Pandlon,  except,  possibly.  In  England. 
The  overture  to  this  mulatto's  new  ora- 
torio Is  said  to  he  longer  than  Is  cus- 
tomary. Dr.  Cowen  will  write  for  this 
festival  an  Indian  rhapsody,  founded  on 
authentic  Indian  melodies.  There  will 
be  a short  novelty  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry 
and  a festival  evening  ser\'ice  by  Ivor 
Atkins. 

"Kunacepa,"  a Brahmin  legend  la 
four  acts,  translated  by  A.  W.  Jordan 
from  the  poem  of  Leconte  de  Lisle, 
muslo  by  C.  E.  Pritchard,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  the  Queen’s 
Hall,  London,  June  9.  The  composer, 
who  conducted,  studied  with  Cesar 
Franck  and  Massenet.  Kunacepa,  a 
younger  son,  offers  himself  In  place  of 
hls  brother  as  a sacrifice  to  Indra,  but 
he  asks  for  one  more  day.  Hls  be- 
trothed urges  him  to  escape  with  her. 
A hermit  promises  s’uccor.  Kunacepa 
Is  led  to  the  pillar;  he  recites  the  sacred 
hymn  to  Indra  seven  times;  a thunder 
storm  comes  on;  the  chains  fall  from 
the  victim,  and  the  sacrlflo*  of  a horse 
appeases  the  god.  Mr.  Baughan  wrote: 
"The  music  Is  hopelessly  weak  and  old- 
fashioned.  The  vocal  writing  Is  never 
effective,  and  the  choruses  are  as 
naively  simple  as  old-fashioned  part- 
songs.  The  handling  of  the  orchestra 
is  on  a rather  higher  plane,  but  It 
never  rises  above  the  kind  of  music 
any  competent  bandmaster  or  theatre 
conductor  could  write  by  the  ream. 
There  was  a good  deal  of  unconscious 
humor  in  the  music  and  its  performance 
by  a number  of  amateur  singers.  That 
their  Ineffectiveness  was  largely  due  to 
the  composer  was  proved  by  Mme.  So- 
brino.  who,  competent  artist  as  she  ls» 
could  make  nothing  of  her  part.” 


[From  Our  Regular  Correspondent.] 

BERLIN,  June  25.  1903. 
NOTHER  American  girl 
has  appeared  in  Germany 
successfully  in  opera. 
■This  time  It  is  a young 
Philadelphian,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Wickham.  She  sang 
Fldes  In  Meyerbeer’s 
"Der  Prophet,”  at  the  Wiesbaden 


opera, 

royal  opera  and  scored  an  immense 
The  Wiesbaden  Tageblatt 
Again  a theatrical  at- 


succes: 
says  of  her: 


tempt.  This  time  more  important  for 
our  court  stage  than  the  recent  one  of 
Miss  Kessler,  for  the  alto  question  has 
become  a burning  one.  A substitute  is 
needed  for  the  retiring  singer,  Mrs. 
Mosel  Tomschlck.  A few  months  ago 
In  the  role  of  Fidee  an  English  lisping 
artist.  Miss  Crawford,  appeared  here; 
yesterday  we  heard  Miss  Wickham  of 
Berlin.  Well,  If  it  must  be  ‘English'  we 
prefer  the  miss  of  yesterday,  and  ‘made 
In  Germany.’  Miss  Wickham  is,  the- 
atrically speaking,  still  'Jr^spolled,  is 
youthful  and  Is  endowed  with  brilliant 
voice  qualitlee.  The  part  of  Fides  can 
stand — yes,  demands — great  talent,  and 


really  no  beginner,  but  a routined  artist 
Is  needed  therefore.  It  speaks  well  for 
Miss  Wickham's  ability,  that  althougri 
hpinar  a beeinner.  she  carried  out  the 


bein 

role 


a beginner.  --  ^ 

in  an  attractive  manner.  She 


lent,  ana  miffnt  nave  won  lame  | 

had  lived  long  enough  to  develop  uni^ 


‘ronle'lV’^^^Thr  Em  VsV  speaks  of 


Ideas,  and  to  get  rid  of  some  grave  de- 
fects of  style  and  some  very  crude  har 


a'e  as  the  cool  judgment  of  others.  He 
fi-ruld  write  simply  and  bravely,  wlth- 
r ' thought  of  any  impressinn  to  be 
fn.iJe  bvTilm,  with  serene  unconsclous- 


Franck’s  “Imperfectly  developed,  dreamy 
and  ambitious  nature.” 


The  programme  of  the  Berlioz  cen- 
tenary concert,  to  be  conducted  by 
Richard  Strauss  at  London  on  Dec.  11, 
will  consist  of  the  ’’King  Lear”  over- 
ture. the  "Nult  d’Ete”  songs,  the  VFan- 


pleasant,  although  making  an  agreeable 
rather  than  strong  Impression.  The 
schooling  of  her  voice  Is  exc^lent, 
every  toL  Is  equally  pure,  although  still 
lacking  somewhat  in  dramatic  force; 
her  enunciation,  with  th^e  exj^ptlon  of  a 
few  hissing  sounds,  showing  the  for- 


* Buddhist  India,**  Described 
by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 


A Hook  .\ot  for  Idle  Beading,  bat 
Containing  Mneli  Information  )i 
Cautiously  Stated— A Picture  of 
Conditioii.s  in  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  in  Ancient  Days 
Mr.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  is  the  author 


of  "Buddhist  India,”  a volume  of  ”The{, 
Story  of  the  Nations”  series  (G.  P 
Putnam's  Sons).  The  book  is  not  for 
idle  reading,  but  it  contains  much  in- 
formation cautionsly  stated. 

The  author  attempts  to  describe  an- 
cient India  during  the  period  of  Budd- 
hist ascendency,  from  the  point  of  viett 
of  the  rajput,  not  of  the  Brahmin.  Some 
may  regard  the  attempt  as  a species  ot 
petty  treason,  such  reverence  is  still 
paid  the  Brahmin  view.  Why  should 
attention  be  paid  pestilential  heretics? 
But  do  not  certain  coins  and  inscriptions 
bear  evidence  against  Brahmin  theories 
of  caste  and  history?  To  those  who  are 
pessimists  concerning  the  possibilitiea 
of  historical  research  in  India,  Mr.  Rhys 
Davis  answers:  "If  we  compare  the 

materials  available  for  the  history,  say, 
of  England  in  fhe  eighth  or  ninth  cen- 
tury. A.  D.  with  the  materials  available 
for  the  history  of  India  at  the  same 
period,  the  difference  is  not  so  very 
marked.  The  -mere  proper  comparison, 
moreover,  would  be  made  with  Europe, 
for  India  is  a continent  of  manj'  diverse 
nations.  And  In  the  earlier  periods, 
though  we  have  inherited  a connected 
history  of  one  corner  in  the  southeast 
of  the  continent,  the  records  handed 
down  for  the  rest  of  Europe  are  per 
haps  as  slight  and  as  imperfect  as  those 
handed  down  in  India.” 

Men  are  lacking  rather  than  historical 
data.  “It  is  accepted  tradition  in  Eng- 
land that  all  higher  education  may 
safely  be  left  to  muddle  along  as  it  best 
can,  without  system,  under  the  no’t  al- 
ways very  wise  restrictions  of  private 
beneficence.”  The  new  studies  slruggh 
under  great  poverty.  There  is  no  chaii 
of  Assyriology  in  England,  and  there  are 
only  two  ch.airs  of  Sanscrit,  while  in 
Germany  the  government  provides  more 
than  20  chairs  of  Sanscrit. 


There  was  no  paramount  soverelgr 
in  India  when  Buddhism  arose.  Thesi 
were  kingdoms  of  various  importance 
and  there  were  .small  aristocratic  re 
publics.  There  was  a tendency  towan 
the  absorption  of  smaller  kingdoms  am 
republics  into  the  four  royal  domain: 
of  considerable  extent  and  power;  ye 
republics  with  either  complete  or  modi 
fied  independence  survived  side-bj'-sidi 
with  mo:e  or  less  powerful  monarchic 
—a  fact  ignored  by  the  Brahmin  books 
(Mr.  Rhys  Davi.t  prefers  tlie  fanr.iiia 
spelling  "Brahmin”  to  the  form  “Brah 
man’'— “whii'h  i.s  neither  Knglisb  no 
Indian.”  The  word  in  Sanscrit  and  Pal 
is  "Brahmana.”)  The  character  of  thes- 
kings  is  discussed  ana  the  deiighttu 
story  of  Pajjota  and  I’dena  is  retold. 

The  administrative  and  judicial  btisi 
ness  of  the  elan  was  carried  out  in  pub 
lie  assembly.  A single  chief  was  chose: 
a.«  office  holder,  and  he  bore  the  title  o 
raja,  which  meant  something  like  th 
Roman  consul  or  the  Greek  archon.  Ho\ 
he  w.TS  chosen  and  for  how  long  is  no 
known.  The  parliament  or  palaver  wa 
held  in  a mote  hall.  The  clan  lived  Oi 
the  proaucl  of  rice  fields  and  er.'uk 
Tne  peasants,  all  Sakiyas  by  birth,  ha 
rights  of  common  over  the  cattle  wan 
dering  through  the  forests.  There  wer 
artisans,  probably  not  Sakiyas,  in  cac 
village,  and  men  of  certain  special  trade 
had  a higher  standing;  oarpent  r.- 
smiths  and  potters  h.ad  villages  .if  the! 
own,  as  had  the  Brahmins,  whose  ser 
vices  were  in  request  at  i very  domesti 
event.  VVe  he.ar  nothing  of  merch.i;it 
and  bankers,  such  as  a welt  at  thegrt;: 
capitals  of  the  adjoining  kingdoms.  Th 
villages  were  separated  one  from  nr 
I'ther  by  forest  jungle.  From  the  f lurt 
century  down,  the  forest  covered  ove 


MISS  FLORENCE  WICKHAM, 

As  Fjdes,  in  “Der  Prophet,”  at  Wiesbaden. 


tlip  rortiiilns  of  the  ancient  civilization.  | 
This  jungle  pheltcred  at  times  .ob’oers 
or  runaway  slaves,  but  there  was  very 
little  crime  In,  the  villages  themselves. 
The  central  authorities  were  served  by 
a special  body  of  peons,  or  police,  who 
had  a bad  reputation  for  extortion. 

The  social  conditions  were  simple  in 
that  portion  of  North  India  where  the 
Buddhist  Influence  was  most  felt.  They 
differed  from  those  of  the  same  dis- 
tricts now.  and  contradictory  theories 
Iiavc-  been  advanced  in  explanation. 
'■Vegetarian  diet  is  supposed  to  explain 
tlie  pliysieal  and  mental  degeneracy 
proved  by  the  presumed  absence  of  pol- 
itical mo\ements  and  ardent  patriotism. 
Ur  the  enervating  and  tropical  heat  of 
the  sViltry  plains  is  .supposed  to  explain 
at  once  the  want  of  political  vigor  and 
the  had  philosophy."  Some  .say  the  in- 
feriority of  the  Indian  peoples  was  due 
to  the  mental  effect  of  the  powers  of 
nature -thunder  storms,  the  scorching 
sun  rays,  the  depressing  majesty  of  the 
great  mountains.  Others  mention  the 
contact  with  aboriginal  tribes  in  a semi- 
savage  state  of  development,  frequent 
■nter-marrlages  and  consequent  adop- 
tion of  harmful  superstitions. 

But  those  well  acquainted  with  India  I 
insist  that  the  climate  has  positive  ad- 
vantagi's.  ' "Those  who  had  lived  there 
kne'w  the  great  amount  of  energy  and 
work,  hotlt  physical  and  intellectual, 
that  was  not  only  possible,  but  habitual, 
to  both  Kuropeans  and  the  natives  of 
India.”  Kconomic  conditions  and  social 
Institutions  were  a more  important  fac- 
tor in  Indian  life  than  geographical 
jHisitlon.  The  social  structure  of  India 
was  Inised  on  the  village. 

It  is  a common  error  to  suppose  that 
the  tribes  met  by  the  Aryans  in  their 
conquest  of  India  were  all  savages. 
Some  were  savages,  but  there  were  also 
settled  communities  with  highly  devel- 
oped social  organization  and  rich 
enough  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  in- 
vaders. 

The  houses  of  the  villages  were  all  to- 
gether  in  .a  group.  There  was  a sacred 
grove,  adjoining;  then  there  was  the 
wide  expanse  of  cultivated  field,  and 
each  village  had  grazing  ground,  and  a 
stretch  of  jungle  where  the  villagers 
had  common  rights  of  waste  and  wood. 
The  cattle  belonged  severally  to  the 
householders,  but  no  one  had  separate 
pasture.  The  herdsman  was  an  im- 
portant person.  The  fields  were  all  cul- 
tivated at  the  same  time;  Irrigation 
channels  were  laid  by  the  community 
and  the  supply  of  water  was  regulated. 
No  one  fenced  his  position  of  the  fields. 
The  great  field  was  divided  Into  plots 
corresponding  in  number  to  that  of  the 
heads  of  houses,  and  each  family  took 
the  produce  of  its  share.  No  share- 
holder could  sell  or  mortgage  hTs  .share 
without  the  consent  of  the  village  coun- 
cil. "The  earth  itself  said— and  mother 
earth  was  a most  dread  divinity— ‘No 
mortal  must  give  me  away!’  ” No  in- 
dividual had  the  right  of  bequest.  All 
such  Blatters  were  settled  by  custom, 
and  the  general  sense  did  not  recog- 


nize the  right  of  primogeniture.  Women 
had  their  personal  property,  and  the 
daughters  Inherited  from  the  mother. 
No  Individual  could  acquire,  either  by 
purchase  or  inheritance,  any  exclusive 
right  in  any  portion  of  the  common 
grassland  or  woodland. 

Villagers  united  of  their  own  accord  to 
build  public  halls,  to  mend  roads,  to 
lay  out  parks,  and  women  were  proud 
to  bear  a part  in  such  work.  No  one 
was  rich,  but  there  was  security,  there 
was  independence.  There  were  no  land- 
lords and  no  paupers.  There  was  little 
if  any  crime.  “The  people,”  to  quote 
the  words  of  an  old  Suttanta.  "pleased 
one  with  another  and  happy,  dancing 
their  children  in  their  hands,  dwelt  with 
open  doors.”  These  villagers  held  it 
degradation,  “to  which  only  dire  misfor- 
tune would  drive  them,”  to  work  for 
hire. 

The  basis  of  social  distinctions  was 
relationship,  or,  as  the  Aryans  put  it, 
colori  At  the  head  were  the  nobles, 
who  claimed  descent  from  the  Aryan 
leaders;  then  came  the  brahmin.s,  who 
claimed  descent  from  the  i^crlftclng 
priests;  then  came  the  peasantry,  the 
people;  and  lowest  were  the  Sudras,  who 
worked  for  hire  and  were  dark  in  color. 
Some  put  workers  at  “low  trades”— 
workers  in  rushes,  bird-catchers,  cart- 
makers— below  the  Sudras.  These  were 
all  free  men.  There  were  slaves  who, 
for,  the  most  part,  were  household  ser- 
vants. Thev  were  few  and  were  not 
badly  treated.  There  was  a much  freer 
posdbility  of  change  among  the  social 
ranks  than  is  usually  supposed;  a prince 
would  earn  his  living  with  his  own 
hands,  brahmins  would  live  by  trade,  or 
as  handicraftsmen.  There  were  mar- 
riages between  men  and  women  of  all 
social  ranks.  Brahmins  were  occasion- 
ally spoken  of  as  “low  born”  In  com- 
parison with  kings  and  nobles.  “Re- 
strictions as  to  marriage  and  as  to  eat- 
ing together,  such  as  then  existed  in 
North  India,  existed  also  everywhere 
throughout  the  world,  among  peoples  of 
a similar  stage  of  culture.  ” There  was 
no  real  caste  in  Buddha's  time;  the 
caste  system,  in  any  exact  use  of  the 
term,  did  not  exist  till  long  afterward. 


The  town  was  probably  something 
like  a fort,  surrounded  by  a number  of 
suburbs.  Stone  was  much  used  in  build- 
ing, but  a palace  of  stone  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  the  books  that  treat  of 
this  earb'  period,  and  that  is  in  fairy- 
land. The  superstructure  of  all  dwell- 
ings was  probably  either  of  woodwork 
or  bricks  covert  with  fine  plaster 
work.  We  are  told  of  buildings  of  seven 


fnr  water.  'I  hc  d 'Hd  ot  ili':t.i,.'t|ini  wi  in 
cremated.  Th.-  i nipees  of  nrdliuiry  i>er 
sons  wi  m lait  .iway  In  n publlf  pln.-e. 
Pl.t  burled,  but  left  to  be  di ‘.*1  ro.% .si  l.v 
lilrdH  or  dls'dpiited  by  nal  ii.il  proer 
• iiel  till--  .spot  w.i.  the  pul. Ill  pl.t.-,  of 
ex.  eut'lon.  . specially  by  Impaltment. 

Tito  people  were  w.M'kerr  it  stone, 
metal,  wood;  weavers,  liiitber  workers, 
pollers,  ivory  workers,  dy.  ie,  j.-widlers, 
llsheimen,  btitcltors,  hiiiilers  iind  trap 
|i,  rs.  eook..t  and  confeetloners.  barber.s 
and  shamiiooers,  garland  miikrri!  and 
flower  seller.s.  sailors,  rtii-h  workers  and 
basket  makers,  painters,  and  most  of 
tliem  if  not  all.  were  organlz.’d  in 
guilds.  Th."  mercliant  dealt  In  silks, 
mutdlns,  tin  liner  sort;,  of  cloth  and 
cutlery  and  armor,  brrtcadcs,  omhrold 
(Tie-  niid  ruga,  perfume.;  and  drugs, 
Ivorv  anti  Ivory  w.>rk,  j.-welry  and  g.d.l 

seidoin  silver.  No  silver  coins  were 
used-  no  gold  coins  Itave  been  found; 
n sntiarc  copper  coin  was  the  medium, 
guaranteed  as  to  weight  and  fineness  by 
punch  marks  of  private  Indlylduals 
I otters  of  credit  were  in  use;  Interest 
was  taken,  but  there  were  no  h.anklng 
facilities 


Metaphor  and  Rhythm. 


His  Latest  Works  Essays  and 
Article  on  Stevenson. 


The  death  of  Wllllum  Ernest  Henley 
lit  a eerlous  loss  to  llteraliirr.  and  to 
Borne,  even  though  they  have  n'  ver  u..*n 
him,  hiH  death  It  a < a p.Tei.aal  li.s*. 
For.  If  by  hit  peculiar  trankii.mB  he 
made  cnemlen,  and  his  art  >.f  muklng 
enemies  wan  not  gentle,  h-  als..  made 
friends  by  hl»  bravery  and  nol.llliy  of 
speech,  by  the  fortitude  of  his  life. 
This  natural  heroism  found  voltre  In  the 
memorable  lines  that  have  streiigthen.-d 

the  will  ot  many,  that  have  comade.l 

For  a long  time  there  were  no  writing  go  many  suffererB.  and  thus.-  lines  m:iy 
materials.  Writing  was  Introduced  at  a now  well  .oirve  a«  Henley's  eplbiph,  for 
late  period  in  the  Intellectiial  develop-  th^  were  ln.4plred  by  his  own  cruel 
ment  of  the  peontc,  who  had  already  Bufferings  and  were  something 


i.rniieht  to  unequalled  perfection  an- 
other rnelbod.  Signs  were  traced  with 
an  iron  style  on  lettves  or  on  birch 
Ivirk  The  priests  were  anxious  to  keep 
Ihp  krowlodv’  of  tbpif  ver.se  charm.s  In 
their  own  bands.  “The  ears  of  a 3udra 
who  listens,  Inlentioiially.  v.jigii  toe 
Veda  Is  being  recited  are  to  be  filled 
with  molten  lead.  Hls  tongue  Is  to  be 
cut  cut  If  he  recite  it.  Hls  body  is  to 
be  split  in  twain  if  he  preserve  it  In 
hls  memory.”  Several  system.s  of  liter- 
ature were  preserved  independently 
among  the  followers  of  different  .schools 
—the  Hermits,  the  Wanderers  and  other 

Finally  the  brahmins  won  the  exclu- 
sive  rigiit  to  leacii.  they  garuleu  lit- 
erature and  history  to  make  good  their 
pretensions.  In  tlieir  later  books  they 
gave  a distorted  view  of  Indian  society. 
"Tlicy  were  not  the  only  learned,  or 
the  only  Intellectual  men,  any  more 
than  they  were  the  only  wealthy  ones. 
The  religion  and  the  customs  recorded 
in  their  books  were  not.  at  any  period, 
the  sole  religion,  or  tlie  only  customs, 
of  the  many  peoples  ot  India.” 


than  a fine  rhetorical  flourlHh: 
Out  of  tile  alglit  tbiit  .loveri  me, 
IllAck  us  tliu  pit  from  polo  to  pole, 
I t'bauk  whatPTcr  gi.ilu  miiy  he 
Tor  my  uneonquerublo  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circum.tanoe 
I have  not  wliicod  nor  cried  aloud; 
Under  tlie  t.IudgeonlogH  of  <'Imnro 
My  head  la  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

Beyond  tbia  place  of  wrath  and  tear* 
fjcoma  but  the  horror  of  the  ehaOe, 
And  yeth  the  menace  of  the  yearn 
Finds,  and  shall  And,  me  unafraid. 


It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 

How  cliargetl  with  punlshmenta  the  ■croll, 

I am  tlie  master  of  my  fate, 

I am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

Mr.  Henley  wag  poet,  essayist,  critic, 
editor,  playwright.  As  a playwright  ho 
Is  chiefly  known  as  a collaborator  with 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The  fame  of 
neither  one  was  enlarged  by  the  dra- 
matic pieces. 

As  a poet,  Mr.  Henley  was  bold  In 
metaphor  and  rhythm.  Hls  collection, 
"In  Hospital,”  In  which  he  sang  hls 
I own  bitter  experience.  Is  distinguished 
Mr.  Rhys  Davis  reviews  at  length  the!  ijy  g,  realism  that  rivals  the  master 
Pali  and  the  J.-vtaka  books  and  then;  vvork  of  the  French,  while  it  Is  made 
rHscusses  the  ear'v  lolie-ious  he'.iefs.  throbbing  by  Intense  human- 

shows  how  the  brahmins  adopted  onsi  ny  -phe  poet  was  so  familiar  with 
by  one  me  popular  lamis,  how  the  e:uiy ' pain_  he  had  so  often  known  life  as 
god.s  were  ousted— Sakka  ousting  Indra.  j gruel  and  had  looked  forward  to  death 
as  Jupiter  ousted  Chronos.  Observing  (he  gentle  releaser  and  consoler,  that 
the  constant  progress  from  \ edic  times,  hls  views  of  the  problems  of  this  world 
he  says:  “But  whatever  the  facts,  ami  (he  next  were  disconcerting  or  of- 
whatever  the  reasons  for  them,  we  are  fensive  to  some  who  had  always  walked 
not  likely  to  cease  from  hearing  that  gjnoothly  their  well  appointed  ways, 
parrot  cry  of  self-complacent  ignorance.}  natural  courage  of  hls  expression 
‘The  immovable  eakt’— the  implied  sojy.  accentuated  by  hls  constant  de- 

to  vanity  is  too  sweet  to  be  ueglectem  nght  in  familiar  and  slang  speech  in 
The  early  gods  were  unmoral,  not  im-  (grms  and  phrases  that  are  as  footpads 
moral;  they  owed  their  supremacy  to,  loafers,  compared  with  the  duly  reg- 
sacrlflces  they  had  carried  out  to  older  i3(e(gj  and  approved  words  of  the  fam- 
gods.  There  were  no  temples  and  proM  j.  gipdonary.  What,  for  instance,  was 
ably  no  images.  The  altar  was  put  up  reader  of  ordinary  poems  to  make 
m I,  extraordinary  verses?  (We 


anew  for  ea'ch  sacrifice  in  a field 
garden  of  the  sacriftcer,  for  whose  sold 
benefit  this  sacrifice  was  made,  and  he 
paid  for  the  slaughtered  animals  and 
the  priests'  fees.  But  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach the  time  of  Buddhism,  the  great- 
er  importance  is  attaclied  to  self-morti- 
flcatlon,  self-torture.  There  were  long 
lists  of  methO'ds  of  such  mortification. 

The  priests  were  vexed  by  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  sacrifice.  And  what  did 
these  early  priests  teach?  The  sou! 
dwells  in  a cavity  of  the  heart;  it  IS 
the  size  of  a grain  of  barley  or  rice;  ij 
is  the  sole  anu  surticient  explanation  ofl 
life  and  motion;  it  is  material.  Certairi 
diseases  are  induced  by  the  fact  that 
the  soul  has  escaped  from  the  body; 
and  there  are  charms  for  bringing  it 
back  In  dreams  the  soul  is  away  from 
the  body;  “Let  no  one  wake  a rnar 
brusquely;  for  that  is  a matter  dif- 
ficult to  be  cured  for  him  if  the  soul 
find  not  Its  way  back  to  him. 


give  them  as  they  appeared  originally 
In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  for  Mr.  Hen- 
ley did  not  Improve  them  by  revision.) 
Mrs.  Life's  a piece  In  liloom 
Death  goes  dogging  everywhere: 

She's  the  tenant  of  the  room. 

He’s  the  rulflan  on  the  stair. 

You  shall  see  her  as  a friend. 

You  shall  bilk  him  once  and  twice; 

Blit  ho'll  trap  you  in  the  end. 

And  he’ll  stick  you  for  her  price. 

With  hls  kneebones  at  your  chest. 

And  his  knuckles  in  your  throat. 

You  would  reason,  plead,  protest! 

Clutching  at  her  petticoat. 

But  she's  heard  it  all  before. 

Well,  she.  knows  you’ve  bad  your  fun. 

So  her  frills  flusli  through  tlie  door. 

And  her  old  man's  Job  Is  done. 

You  find  the  same  Irony— savage— 


At  the  death  of  an  ordinary  man.  “the  some  may  call  it  brutal,  in  the  fourth  of 
"n  Dart  of  the  heart  becomes  lighted  hls  superb  “London  Voluntaries."  The 
iiri  a^nd  the  soul  guided  by  that  light,  poet  describes  the  wind  that  settles 
denarts  from  the  heart  into  the  eyei  down  to  the  grim  job  of  throttling  the 
TnO.  through  the  eye  to  some  other  pUy; 
body,  exalted  or  not  And  Death  the  while- 

deeds  the  man  has  done  in  tnar  ouuy  „.ki,  jjls  well-worn,  lean,  professional 

the  soul  is  now  leaving.  smile, 

“But  the  soul  of  the  man  whose  crav.  peatn  in  hls  threadbare  working  trim— 
inoc  have  ceased  goes,  through  the  tu-  Comes  to  your  bedside  unannounced  and  bland, 
t.i'Vo  of  the  «kull.  at  the  top  of  the  head  And  with  cxperl.  Inevitable  hand 
ture,  or  iiiv  there  are  Feels  at  your  windpipe,  fingers  ,vou  In  the  lung, 

to  Brahman,  ii  ea^  way.”  Or  flicks  the  clot  well  Into  the  lahorlng  heart; 

many  stopping  places  on  tne  way . signifying  unto  old  and  young. 

Now  there  must  ^ ‘ However  hard  of  mouth  or  wild  of  whim, 

aiiu  there  must  ue  oihei  exterior  ”0“.’’-Tla  time — 'tls  time  by  hls  ancient  watch  to 
end  again  come  In  the  reign  ot  goc^. 

Bv  reaction  Just  before  Buddhism,  tnappon,  pootg  i,n<]  women,  and  talk,  and  drluk 
nvnoTuesis  -was  started  of  a one  pri-  and  art. 
rneval  soul  the  old-soul,  the  High- And  you  go  humbly  after  him 
est  Soul  tlie  Paramatman.  from  whom 
all  the  other  gods  and  souls  had  pro- 
ceeded “But  the  souls  inside  men 
were  held  to  be  “identical  with  <3od  th« 
miiy  original  and  true  reality;  whereas, 
historically  speaking,  soul  w^s  the 
original  idea,  and  the  gods  and  God  had 

'‘'^'rhe'  flnal°  chapters  tell  of  the  ruler* 

A**'^_*  __.J1  'T'ts  ABBA  a 


Chandragupta  and  Asoka.  TJiere  aro 
many  Illustrations,  and  there  Is  an  in- 

I Y , If  ^3 


many 

dex. 


WRITINGS  OF  HENLEY. 


stories,  but  no  one  has  survived,  ^he 
King's  palace  had  a Pdt?l!c  gambling 
hall.  There  were  hot  air  baths  and 

open  air  bathing  tanks. 

Davis  asks  if  the  Turks  derived  thrir 
bath  from  India.  The  great  houses 

were  few.  Tnere  were  long 

bazaars.  "There  was  probably  a tan- 
gle  of  narrow  and  evil  smelling 
of  one-storied  wattle  and  daut  huts 
with  thatched  roofs,  the  meagre  dwell- 
ing places  of  the  poor.  The  city  was 
crow^bd  and  nojsy._  Drains  were  only 


English  Poet,  Essayist, 
Editor,  Playwright 


A Verse  Writer  Bold  in 


To  a mean  suburl>an  lodging  on  the  way 
To  what  or  where; 

Not  Death,  who  Is  old  and  very  wise  cm  say; 
And  you— how  should  you  care 
iio  long  us,  unreclaimed  of  hell. 

The  Wind-Fiend,  the  Insufferable, 

Thus  vicious  and  thus  patient,  sits  him  down  I 
To  the  black  job  of  burking  I»ndon  towm? 

Yet  it  was  the  same  poet  that  wrote: 
The  ways  of  Death  are  soothing  and  serene*  I 
And  all  the  words  of  Death  are  grave  and| 
sweet. 

It  was  the  same  poet  that  thundered! 
and  lightened  in  hls  “Song  of  the! 
Sword"  and  wrote  exquisite  lyrics  lov^l 
by  musicians  who  tried  to  parallel  tn| 
music  the  beauty  of  rhythm  and  thel 
subtle  grace  of  fancy — such  lyncs^^aM 
“We'll  Go  No  More  A-Rovlng, 
Nightingale  Has  a Lyre  of  Gold,  Or| 
Ever  the  Knightly  Years  Were  Gone.  I 
"On  the  Way  to  Kew."  And  It  was  thol 
same  poet  that  wove  the  ‘"P'l 

estry  of  “Arabian  Nights  Entertala-I 
ments,"  revived  the  glory  of  the  bal-l 
lad:  sketched  Stevenson  in  a few  1 neBj 
and  mourned  the  death  of  hls  IBtlfl 
daughter  in  verse  of  simple  and  haunt-| 
Ing  pathos.  

As  a literary  critic  Mr.  Henley  'wa* 
beyond  doubt  and  peradvenlure  the  nrsi 
among  hls  fellow  Englishmen.  Hls  ^ 

• Bjivs  on  Burns  and  Hazllth  are  memoj 


.alAp  examrK-s  i.£  his  acumen.  Ju^stlce, 
st*  vniff  :ind  saving  sense,  uneciuallea  in- 
and  foUcUy  In  communicating  im- 
luv^slons  and  opinions.  His, terminal  es- 
L‘  y trthe  "Knellsh  Bible,”  "owj^ub- 
' shln“  In  the  Tudor  Series,  of  wnlch 
iie  was  editor,  will  be  awaited 
t'  -ntly— for  surely  It  was  completed  bo- 
'ore  his  death-the  loss  of  It  would  be 
Irreparable:  but  his 
will  rest  secure  for  years  ^ .. 

s“den  book.  -Views  and  Reviews,  in 
w'lloh  there  is  no  page  that  is  not 
charged  and  shot  through  with  b''*glnal 
thSilht  that  is  not  vividly  brilliant 

Uraem^stde®  by'^  sid^w"^ 

Hi'i  Thackerav  made  brilliant  studies  of 
-lub  humanity  and  club  manners;  ‘ how 

|^^‘j^S’s^ame“2L^rpaT;re^o“L"e 

rt‘efo^r?c'\ha?S'e  Qutnf^^^ 
self^lght  envy,  as  In  the  essay  on  the 
• nd  eights  and  a ^ight  . 

"The"  sea-horse  ramps  at  them  from 
the  Scean  floor:  the  .great  roc  darkens 
■eoeth  shout  them  with  the  shadow  of 

"tlfllilsTe^r  ^u°n°f^^  t^^l^Tn^ 

the?  are  borne  aloft  by  some  servant 
Snell  till  the  earth  is  as  a bowl 
bL‘eath®?hem.  and  they  hear^^he  a^tgels 

It“Ts"a  ?oluptuo°us  farce,  a masque  and 
flnti  masQue  of  wantonness  and  strate- 
ISm  of  w“ne  cups  and  Jewels  and  fine 
#alment.  of  gaudy  nights^  and  amorous 
riavR  nf  careless  husbanos  and  ad\en 
turotis  wl/es!  of  innocent  fathers  and 
??b?rdrughters,  and  lovers  happy  or 

‘’®^And^high  above  all.  wn 

tracted  with  the  spleen  of  the  Bast, 
the  tedium  of  supremacy,  towers  the 
great  Caliph  Haroun,  the  buxom  and 
mnnfiv  tvrant,  a Muslim  lord  of 
?iVle*^^'tvith  Giafar,  the  flnest  gentle- 
man and  goodliest  gallant  of  eastern 
and  Mesrour.  the  well-beloved, 
fhp  ^Immortal  eunuch,  he  goes  forth 
ITpon  hl??ound  In  the  enchanted  streets 
Bagdad,  like  Franco  s Premier  in  the 
maze  of  old-time  Pans.  Ihe  night  is 
Suslcal  with  happy  laughter  and  the 
sound  of  lutes  and  voices:  It  is  seductive 
with  the  clink  of  goblets  and  the  odor 
of  perfumes:  not  a shadow  but  nas  its 
secret  or  jovial,  or  amorous  or  ter- 
?fble-  here  falls  a head  and  there  you 
may  note  the  contrapuntal  effect  of  the 
bastinado.  But  the  blood  is  quickly 
hidden  with  flowers,  the  bruises  are 
tired  over  with  cloth-of-gold,  and  the 
lolly  pageant  sweeps  on.”  . 

^ Or  how  he  understands  Longfellow  a 
acquaintanceship  with  the  sea,  his  fa- 
miliarity with  the  secret  of  the  ocean; 

•‘To  him  the  sea  Is  a place  of  mariners 
and  ships.  In  his  vers©  th©  rigging 
creaks,  the  white  sail  fills  and  crackle^ 
there  are  blown  smells  of  pine  and 
hemp  and  tar:  you  catch  the  home  w-lnd 
*0n  your  cheeks:  and  old  shipmen,  their 
eyeballs  white  In  their  bronzed  faces, 
with  silver  rings  and  gaudy  handker- 
chiefs, come  in  and  tell  you  moving 
stories  of  the  immemorial,  incommuni- 
cable deep.  He  abides  in  a port;  he 
goes  down  to  the  docks,  and  loiters 
among  the  galiots  and  brigantines,  he 
hears  the  melancholy  song  of  the  char- 
ity-men; he  sees  the  chips  flying  under 
the  shipwright’s  adze;  he  smells  the 
pitch  that  smokes  and  bubbles  in  the 
caldron.  And  straightway  he  falls  to 
singing  his  variations  on  the  ballad  o. 
Count  Arnaldos;  and  the  world  listens, 
for  its  heart  beats  in  his  song.” 

Mr.  Henley’s  abilities  as  an  editor 
were  displayed  In  various  ways;  as  edi- 
tor of  magazines,  as  associate  editor  of 
‘‘Slang  and  Its  Analogues”  his  notes 
and  contributions  are  easily  the  feature 
of  that  voluminous  and  necessarily 
shady  work.  His  annotations  to  an  edi- 
tion of  Byron,  begun  In  1897,  are  unique 
in  the  history  of  literature.  Unfortu- 
nately, only  one  volume  appeared,  on 
account  of  the  action  of  John  Murray, 
the  rival  publisher,  whose  definitive  edi- 
tion of  Byron  was  begun  about  the 
same  time;  but  among  these  notes  are 
vitriolic  portraits  of  famous  black- 
guards of  Byron's  years,  and  there  Is  a 
wealth  of  curious  material  that  throws 
light  on  Byron’s  character  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  age  in  which  he  lived;, "a 
dreadfuLage,  no  doubt;  for  allcits ’feblld 
foundations,  of  faith  and  dogma  In  the 
church  and  of  virtue  and  solvency  ip 
the  state,  a fierce,  drunken,  gambling, 
‘keeping,’  adulterous,  high-living,  hard- 
drinking.  hard-hitting,  brutal  age.  But 
it  was  Byron’s;  and  ‘Don  Juan’  and  ‘The 
Giaour’  are  as  naturally  Its  outcomes  as 
‘A’/salom  and  Achitophel’  is  an  expres- 
sion of  'The  Restoration.’  and  ‘In  Me- 
morlam’  a product  of  Victorian  Eng- 
land.”   

Among  Mr.  Henley’s  latest  works 
' were  his  famous  article  on  Stevenson, 

I In  which  he  rebelled  against  the  over- 
praise that  he  was  sure  would  work 
’ his  friend  an  Injury,  and  a collection  of 
■ essays  on  art  and  painters,  character- 
1 Ized  by  the  qualities  that  made  the 
first  collection  of  “Views  and  Reviews” 
Illustrious  .among  books. 

.Vor  should  the  abiding  Influence  of 
the  man  himself  go  without  mention. 
As  fdltor  of  magazines,  he  founded  a 
school  of  reviewers,  who  tried,  without 
.lavish  Imitation  of  his  style,  to  catch 
hi-  brave  spirit.  To  his  young  con- 
tributors he  was  a guide  and  friend. 
But  now  he  is  no  more.  As  for  him- 
'Clf  his  fame  Is  sure;  his  influence  will 
long  .survive  him.  But  who  Is  there 
now  to  write  as  he  wrote?  In  his  In- 
^ troductlon  to  the  collected  works  of 
I William  Hazlltt  we  find  this  sentence: 
! "Whether  or  not  we  are  mighty  fine 
' fellov/B  Is  a Great  Perhaps;  but  that 
1 none  of  us,  from  Stevenson  down,  can 
as  writer.*  come  near  to  Hazlltt— this, 
to  me.  Is  merely  Indubitable.”  Who  Is 
there  to  succeed  Henley?  The’""  i-;  Mr. 
Chesterton— but  he  hath  a devil— the 
devil  of  paradox. 


IN  THE  LITERARY  FIELD. 

“Lfl'w  of  Mental  Medicine”  by 
Dr.  Thomson  J.  Hndson. 


A Detroit  Phy.slclnn  Who  Believes 
In  Curing;  Various  Ills, Especially 
Dyspepsia,  hy  Suggestion  and 
Who  Praises  Pie  as  One  of  the 
Glories  of  American  Life. 

Dr.  Thomson  J.  Hudson  of  Detroit.  In 
his  "Law  of  Mental  Medicine”  (A.  C.  Mc- 
Cl'urg  & Co..  Chicago),  purposes  “to  as- 
sist In  placing  mental  therapeutics  on  a 
firmly  scientific  basis,  and  incidentally 
to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  hum- 
blest intellect  the  most  effective  meth- 
ods of  healing  the  .sick  by  mental  proc- 
esses.” The  first  part  of  the  volume  per- 
tains to  the  psychological  principles  of 
mental  medicine.  In  the  second  part  the 
author  takes  cognizance  of  those  facts 
of  physiology  and  histology  which  per- 
tain to  the  subject  matter. 

“There  must  exist  a physical  mechan- 
ism through  which  the  mind  operates, 
and  that  mechanism  must  necessarily 
be  adapted  to  its  uses.  * • We  find 

in  man  a physical  structure  so  obviously 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  mental  healing 
that  it  leaves  one  in  doubt  whether  or 
not  all  therapeutic  agencies,  jn  their 
ultimate  analysis,  may  not  be  classed  as 
mental.”  Dr.  Hudson  thinks  he  is  able 
to  throw  light  on  some  obscure  prob- 
lems. the  method  of  healing  known  In 
ancient  times  as  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
animal  magnetism,  mesmerism. 

In  all  ages  man  has  recognized  the  ex- 
istence of  a power  capable  of  creating 
disease  In  the  human  body  and  of  heal- 
ing them  independently  of  material  rem- 
edies or  appliances.  Evil  spirits  w'ere  to 
be  thwarted;  good  spirits  conciliated. 


variably  ireact  upon  tWe  - OWfacl<  r ot 
the  sugge.ster.”  Thu«  hypnotists  have 
lost  their  former  drinking  capacity,  after 
they  have  treated  others  for  the  erad- 
ication of  the  habit.  All  evolutionary 
development  of  animal  intelHeence  is 
due  to  suggestion,  which  Is  an  c.ssential 
factor  In  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  is  the  one  available  mean.s  whereby 
man  may  neutralize  the  evils  due  to 
heredity. 

The  lower  animals  are  exempt  from 
suggestions  adverse  to  health,  but  man 
is  the  prey  of  such  suggestions.  Ani- 
mals and  idiots  are  free  from  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs  because  they 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  adverse  sugges- 
tions. “Some  one  has  well  said  that  if 
the  current  dietetic  suggestions  could 
reach  the  mind  of  an  ostrich  he  would 
soon  be  unable  to  digest  a boiled 
potato.” 

The  prime  sources  of  suggestions, 
good  or  bad,  which  dominate  today  are 
books  and  newspapers.  The  newspaper 
leads  in  material  and  Intellectual  prog- 
ress, but  ”a?  a means  of  promoting 
or  promulgating  psychological  knowl- 
edge” it  has  thus  far  proved  “a  dismal 
faflure.” 

The  average  newspaper  man  shows 
the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of-  psychology,  es- 
pecially of  the  new  psychology.  The 
patent  medicine  advertisement  pro- 
mulgates suggestions  adverse  to  health 
with  its  list  of  “symptoms  by  which  any 
one  can  know  that  he  is  a victim.”  but  i 
the  most  prolific  source  of  suggestions 
adverse  to  health  Is  the  newspaper  lit-  I 
erature  relating  to  diet.  “It  le  safe  to  I 

I say  that  nine-tenths  of  all  diseases  of  j 
j the  digestive  organs,  especially  dyspep- 
! sia,  are  due  primarily  to  the  suggestions 

■ embraced  in  that  kin(*  of  literature.  The  1 

■ exasperating  feature  of  it  is  that  not  ( 
one  newspaper  article  in  a hundred  on 
that  topic  is  written  by  any  one  who  |) 
knows  anything  about  the  subject.  They  a 
are  generally  written  by  boys  or  young  ,| 
ladies  who  are  learning  the  trade  of  . 
newspaper  writers." 

To  be  original  or  startling,  they  select 
a popular  article  of  diet  and  tell  their 
readers  that  they  are  sapping  tne  foun- 
, dations  of  their  constitutions  by  inM- 
gence  in  this  or  that  food.  Dr. 
Abernethy  said:  “tV’hen  a man  begins 
seriously  to  dissect  himself,  he  will  soon 
be  a fit  subject  for  the  undertaker.’ 
The  reader  difsects  himself.  The  food 
that  he  ate  without  thought  and  conse- 
quent injury,  now  begins  \fi  distress 
him,  and  it  is  banished  from  the  table. 


he  nf-oke-  laHIBSir'ot  bre’  hr^.  „ 
perhaps,  of  some  other  equally  inrtutr 
lious  mush.  The  result  is  f -'t  he  rl*'* 
froiii  the  ta'ole  with  bin  <l.u<  stive 
paralus  sil  l further  vt-al. by  dU 
U.se,  cirool.led  for  ti  e wair  •<.’  txercls^ 
I'lji.fii-ir.ed  ill  it  ; '.i-ilaus  1.  l by  er 
fresh  irstalment  of  pernif  :;.gg<-Sa 

lion. — .sugfc-'Tlon**  mode  by  the  be-st 
wi-.es  with  the  V 't  imentl-a;  . ’ < 

Parents  ^houid  nut  b<  iri'ee-.;aatlyj 

weicl.rul  t'ver  tl-C  diet  o'  t.  c r ' . lI-[ 
dren.  Xinc-ter ths  of  the  -a  ;r, 
dren  about  the  hurtfoli-  -:  ul  I'  od 

prompted  'by  motiv  e o:  ■ ' -nv  ' ( 

luxuries  should  never  I-  d--;  . . ' r-.J-  use' 
on  tile  ground  that  thty  a;.'  iiur.-ia]. 
Children  have  an  api":-  ; r - .l  . 
c..'i.s.'  their  bodies  neie.  i -wa) . .v-tuif 
cries  out  for  sugar,  as  It  does  for  Wi.-.er. 


ue  luwtuucu,  guuLi 

All  primitive  peoples  have  had  and  still 
have  the  same  generic  Ideas,  and  prac- 
tise generally  the  same  methods  q£  heal- 
ing the  sick,  and  all  the  facts  of  .^iplrlt- 
ual  or  mental  healing  among  primitive 
people  of  all  the  ages  are  easily  cor- 
related with  each  other  and  with  many 
of  the  methods  now  in  vogue  in  the 
most  highly  civilized  nations.  Since  all 
systems,  ancient  and  modern,  have  been 
successful  in  healing  the  sick,  a law 
exists  which  pertains  generically  to  all 
systems.  The  question  of  mental  heal- 
ing is  primarily  a psychological  one.  and 
it  is  necessary  to  study  the  fundamental 
principles  of  psychology  as  a basis  of  a 
correct  theory  of  causation.  Dr.  Hud- 
son states  these  three  propositions:  (1) 
Man  is  endowed  with  a dual  mind— ob- 
jective and  subjective.  (2)  The  sub- 
jective mind  controls  the  function.s,  sen- 
sations and  conditions  of  the  body.  (3) 
The  subjective  mind  is  amenable  to  con- 
trol by  suggestion. 

The  body  is  a confederation  of  nlicro- 
organlsms  controlled  by  a central  in- 
telligence which  controls  the  functions 
of  the  body  in  health  and  requires  aid 
in  case  of  disease.  A mental  stimulus  is 
more  direct  and  positive  than  a physi- 
cal one.  Suggestion  is  the  prepotent 
therapeutic  energy.  But  the  systems  of 
mental  healing  which  refer  the  healing 
power  to  extraneous  .sources  are  based 
on  error,  an  error  that  Jesus  constantly 
combated.  Nor  is  mental  healing  in  any 
sense  a religion. 

The  healer  to  be  successful  should  be 
well  grounded  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  the  science  which 
he  propo.ses  to  utilize;  “for  he  should  be 
able  to  instruct  his  patients  in  Its 
fundamentals,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
be  filled  -ynth  the  same  kind  and  quality 
of  faith  that  the  healer  possesses— the 
faith  born  of  know-ledge  of  the  law.  and 
I not  of  blind  credulity.”  Dr.  Hudson 
! considers  in  connection  wtth  this  propo- 
sition the  dunlex  mental  organism,  the 
phenomena  of  dreams,  and  hypnotl.sm 
as  a means  of  stimulating  the  activity 
of  the  dream  intelligence,  or  subjective 
mind.  Hypnotism  is  to  the  human  soul 
“what  the  scalpel  Is  to  the  human 
I body.”  .^nd  he,  pays  this  tribute:  “In 
tSc  hand.s  of  the  skilled  and  conscien- 
tious scientist  hypnotism  may  be.  and 
ha-s  been,  the  Instrument  ot  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  the  problems  of  the 
human  soul.  It  has  rescued  n.sychology 
from  the  domain  of  speculative  phllos- 
ophv  and  made  it  an  experimental,  in- 
ductive science.  It  has  invaded  I he 
realms  of  superstition  and  destroyed  the 
food  upon  which  It  ha.s  fattened 
throughout  all  the  ages  of  mankind.  It 
ha.s  done  this  by  revealing  man  to  him- 
self.” 

The  laws  of  duality  of  mind  and  sug- 
gestion have  been  dimly  perceived  for 
ages.  Jesus  was  the  ficst  to  give  author- 
itativc  utterance  to  trfe  iavT  of  mental 
healing.  Braid  made  Hypnotism  respec- 
table, although  Paracelsus  said  300  years 
before  him  that  a false  belief,  however 
induced,  is  just  as  efficacious  for  thera- 
peutic purposes  as  a true  one.  Liobcault 
of  Nancy  formulated  the  law.  Bernheim 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  hypnotism 
merely  Increases  the  susceptibility  to 
suggestion.  Dr.  Hudson  finds  this  con- 
clusion fundamentally  erroneous,  for  a 
non-existent  limitation  is  Implied.  Dr. 
Hudson  defines  hypnotl.sm  as  “the  in- 
duction of  a-  peculiar  psychical  condi- 
tion which  releases  the  subjective  mind 
from  the  dominance  of  adverse  auto- 
suggestions." , ^ , 

He  believes  that  by  suggestion  bad 
habits  may  he  eradicated  in  the  adult 
as  well  as  the  child;  that  adult  crim- 
inals may  thus  he  reformed,  “although 
with  less  certainty  of  Immediate  re- 
sults”; tliat  good  .suggestions,  “of  what- 
i ever  character  the;  may  be.  or  to 
„ thev  rn.'-'  be  addressed,  in- 


Dr.  Hudson  considers  the  suggestion 
induced  by  newspapers  against  pie  as 
indigestible,  and  he  pronounces  a eulogy 
on  pie  that  reads  like  a humorous  edi- 
torial article  in  the  New  York  Sun.  He 
draws  the  line  at  “railroad  pie”;  but 
He  cannot  speak  of  the  “American  pie 
as  it  was  made  by  our  New  England 
grandmothers  in  ante-bellum  days 
without  enaction.  His  cheek  flushes  as 
that  of  Montaigne*  recalling  the  life 
and  death  of  Socrates.  He  analyses 
pie  “Let  us  examine  it  dispassionate- 
ly, with  the  view  of  determining,  ap- 
proximately, what  proportion  of  sug- 
gestion has  been  mixed  in  wuth  its  other 
ingredients,  in  order*  to  render  it  indi- 
gestible. V a , - 

The  American  pie.  per  se,  is  built  i p 
of  the  following  materials,  to-wit;  Flour, 
water,  lard  or  butter,  or  both,  sugar  and 
fruit,  the  latter  normally  predom-.nating 
largely  as  to  bulk.  * * * Will  some 
dietetic  crank  ri.se  to  inform  us  syhat 
there  is  a.mong  the  materials  themselves, 
or  In  the  combination,  that  is  un-whole- 
some,  or  Indigestible,  or  even  hard  to 
digest?  Is  It  not.  Indeed,  a combination 
devoutly  to  be  w-ished  for  by  any  one  oi 
simple  tastes  and  normal  appetites?  , 
The  newspaper  reader  is  told  tnat  , 
coffee  is  a deadly  poison;  beefsteak  is  the 
prime  source  of  all  the  ills  of  the 
human  stomach,  and  it  brutalizes 
humanity  and  incites  nations  to  war; 
potatoes  contain  too  much  staren; 
more  salt  should  be  eaten,  or  none  at 
all;  bread  ruins  the  stomach  and  nuts 
should  be  substituted.  The  alleged  na- 
tional dyspepsia  cbmes  from  such  sug- 
gestions. “The  average  American  need 
not  be  ashamed  or  afraid  of  either  his 
diet  or  his  cuisine.”  Be  cheerful  at 
table,  and  after  you  have  eaten  with- 
o-at  question,  do  not  watch  for  symp- 
toms of  Indigestion. 

■There  -was  a time  when  watermeloi\s 
and  hard-boiled  eggs  were  considered  to 
be  as  deadly  poison.  If  you  are  told 
that  a particular  dish  is  bad  for  you, 
siK'gestion  will  turn  that  which  i.s 
wholesome  into  that  which  distresses. 
Not  so  many  years  ago  a fever  patient 
was  kept  in  a close  room  and  denied 
cold  water.  The  efficiency  of  medicine 
was  measured  bv  its  nastiness.  ' The 
majority  of  people  need  to  be  Informed 
that  their  powers  of  digestion  and  as- 
similation are  absolutely  within  th'-ir 
own  control.” 

Fear  is  of  fatal  potency  in  epidemics. 
The  frequency  of  cases  of  appendicitis 
is  due  largely  to  “expectant  attention. 
“In  the  good  old  days,  before  it  ■was 
generallv  known  that  man  had  such  a 
thing  as  a vermiform  appendix  con- 
cealed about  his  person  cases  of  appen- 
dicitis were  very  rare."  But  does  not 
Dr.  Hudson  remember  fatal  cases 
called  “Inflammation  ot  the  bowels  ? 
He  draws  this  lf.=.=on;  “Any  disease 
that  can  he  induced  by  suggestion  can 
be  avoided  either  hy  a counter  sugges- 
tion or  bv  ignoring  the  adver^  sugges- 
tion.” Adverse  suggestions  should  not 
he  allowed  to  enter  the  mind.  Avoid  in- 
trospection while  eating  and  during  the 
process  of  digestion.  . 

"A  good  way  to  silence  a chronic  dys- 
peptic is  to  boast  ot  your  own  good 
digestive  powers.”  “The  most  dangerous 
blessing  that  a chronic  dyspeptic  can 
have  is  a sympathetic  wife  who  is  Ig- 
norant of  the  law  of  suggcsiion.  • • . 
She  conscientiou.sly  arms  heiself 
all  the  current  misinformation  on  the 
subject  of  dietetics,  and  proceeds  to 
make  his  life  miserable  at  meal  times 
by  doling  it  out  as  occasion  seems  lO 
require.  With  true  wifely  devotion  she 
watches  every  mouthful  with  which  he 
attempts  to  regale  hlni.s^If.  and  pounces 
upon  him  at  intervals  with 
must  not  cut’  this,  . r that,  or  the  other, 
•it  will  surely  make  you  sick. 

"And  if  Henr;  lu  eds  her  aamia.iliee.-. 


Disease  of  the  body  is  disease  or  the 
cells  of  the  b"dy,  and  the.s.-  - ?11>  are 
amenable  to  cnn:;..:  V...  ■ s 

mind.  The  nerves  are  the  mechai  ism 
for  the  conveyance  rrap"  ;m 

pulse  from  h"  :.r  to  .Seui-*;£- 

tion  thus  employed  Is  designated  by  Dr. 
Hudson  as  "hlstionio.”  This  form  ' >m-! 
bines  all  that  is  valuabh  in  -.tlier 
forms  of  suggestion,  and  renders  iiyriio- 
tlsm  unnecessary  In  any  case. 

Dr.  Hudson  gives  a hi.-<torical  skf  : 
ot  the  science  of  histology.  He  expi-'  . ■ 
how  every  body  cell  is  a mind  oraar.isni 
endowed  with  intelligence  commr:isur-| 
ate  with  Its  functions.  These  coi-.'.d-, 
crated  cell.s  are  dominated  by  a ceniraj 
intelligence.  After  he  has  expla'’.;C 
how  the  cerebro-spinal  system  'on 
trols  voluntary  movements  and  is  d<  " 
inated  bv  the  objective  mind,  and 
sympathetic  nervous  system  is  domi-  a* 
ed  by  the  subjective  mind,  he  tre  : s r. 
the  curious  psychological  phem.in— 
known  as  ■On-  inhibition  of  physical  - .t 
sation  or  of  pain,  as  where  a tool’!  ' -. 
suddenly  ceases  in  presence  of  a ■'  al- 
armed with  his  instruments.  He  speaa 
of  local  anaesthesia,  catalepsy— "a  .=’.H 
preme  effort  of  nature  to  give  tht 
nerVe.s  a much  needed  rest.” 

There  are  medicines  that  contain  th<; 
specific  pabulum  adapt.  J ic  the  rf  o;  ire- 
ments  of  the  cells  involved.  There  art 
also  medicines  that  produce  their  re 
suits  bv  indirection;  they  arouse  r.  thei 
cells  the  instinct  of  .self-preserwitln: 
and  stimulate  them  to  intense  activ’t; 
In  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  me  ‘ii  dni 
from  the  svstem.  But  no  system  of 
hcallmr.  mental  or  material,  can  be  hy-l 
peithetically  valid  that  fails  to  take  cogr 
nizance  of  all  the  psychic  factors. 

The  hypotheses  advanced  to  account, 
for  the  phenomenon  of  sleep  are  dis- 
cussed. The  isolation  of  the  brain  cells 
from  contact  with  each  other  is  th“ 
cause  of  unconsciousness;  natural  an  1 
induced  sleep  are  identical,  and  hypnot- 
ism Is  but  a concomitant  of  the  power 
to  Induce  natural  sleep. 

There  are  Interesting  chapters  on  ani- 
mal magnetism,  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  thought-transference  by  ants  and 
bees  bv  means  of  physical  contact. 

Dr.  Hudson  concludes  that  the  old 
theory  of  fluidic  emanations  or  anima' 
magnetism,  is  unnecessary,  and  there- 
fore wrong;  that  hlstlonlc  suggestion  is 
the  most  direct  and  positive,  therefon 
the  most  powerful;  that  by  digital  man- 
ipulation of  nerve  terminals,  any  orgai 
of  the  human  body  may  be  reached  di- 
rectly; that  this  process,  however,  is 

not  available  t-i  all  al  k":  f there  are 
different  degrees  of  afficlenijn  differ- 
ent Individuals;  but  the  t.tment  la 
available  to  all  in  a greater-  less  de- 
gree and  nrai  lie-.  ■:  .1  a’  anv  one/ 
to  attain  a high  degree  ff  eiiency.  - 


A TOPIC  OF  .N.'EREST 
TREATEO  IN  NEW  BOOK 


Persian  Problem  as  Analyzec 
from  British  Viewpoint. 


Rival  Positions  of  Rnssia  and  Grca 
Britain  Compared  by  H.  J.  AVlii*- 
bam— Aflvantages  and  Disadvan- 
tages of  the  Ttvo  Great  Isthmiai 
Canal  Schemes. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Whigham’s  "The  Persia! 
Problem:  an  Ex-amination  ot  the  Riva 
Positions  of  Russia  and  Great  Britaii 
I in  Persia,  With  Some  Account  ot  fn- 
I Persian  Gulf  and  the  Bagdad  Rail 
way”  (Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’. 
Sons,  New  York),  is  a -book  of  tlmcl; 
interest  in  view  ot  Lord  Lansdowne’i 
recent  announcement  that  Great  Brit 
ain  would  regard  the  establishment  b; 
any  other  European  power  of  a nava 
station  on  the  Persian  gulf  as  an  un 
friendly  act.  The  volume  is  the  sub 
stance  of  -v  series  of  articles  written  fo  ' 
the  Morning  Post  (London). 

Mr.  Whigham  considers  the  questioi' 
of  supremacy  in  Persia  and  the  Persia’ 
gulf  .IS  one  that  Involves  not  only  th-  - 
English  trade  and  the  prosperity  o 
many  subjects  In  that  part  of  the  world  I 
but  also  the  peace  ot  India,  the  safet  j 
of  the  highway  from  Gibraltar  tj 
Shanghai,  and  even  the  destiny  of  th  r 
British  empire.  According  to  him.  ih  | 
game  of  diplomatic  chess  is  already  i n 
progress,  and  while  Russia’s  game  i 
ni.astcrly  and  consistent,  the  Engli.- 
have  hardly  studied  the  openings.  ”1 
a word,  wc  are  without  a policy  in  th 
middle  East.”  Hl.s  conclusions  ar 
based  on  his  own  obsc.-vations  mud 
during  a journey  suggf.--t*-d  to  him  h 
Lord  Curzon.  He  believes  that  Grca 
Britain  oannol  make  a conc-.’.ssion  with 
out  a .great  loss  to  her  prestige  an 
■trade;  that  Russl.an  .-ncrc- i.  hmt  n 
would  be  arrested  without  dlttlculi;.  to 
this  encroachment  is  not  a iiatiir.' 
process— and  here  he  does  not  agre 
' with  M.ahftn  He  i-’sists  ili.u  fc 


wnf  wlnoly'  tii 


n cotomftrclftj  fur 

tmn-iport  Id  oencamea.  thim 
when#^  rali- 
^ iO  ttnd  k«pt  osmii 

. Ilf  noctbtfrn 

, WII  be  more  iicressible  to  Brtdah 
I *"  liiiesmn.  bci-uiidt*  It  will 

?y_y*  to  till'  Poivlim  gulf  tteui  to  bring 

n!  *’•'■  '“‘I  from  Mod- 

COW  to  Tchtran. 

TifJSlrf!??  tliiit  tho  \ommorv.ial 

pow#3f  of  Hussyla  hay  biM>n  arr.itlv  rx- 
•»«:g€‘rateil.  and  that  tu  r proi;ivsy  is  dm* 

« •'iystem  of  i)n'nilums  iiml 
uoyernmcinal  em-ourai^i ment  of  truilo. 
He  recoiJinifnds  the  Improvomcnt  of 
ooii.munl.  atlonu.  , Ho  w >.ul<l  Imvo  his 
Eovernnient  cncounuto  nilhvav  bulld- 
sriithcrn  I’trsla,  and  co-operate 
with  t^rmany  in  the  eonstructlon  of  the 
linf.  '■’‘'"''.v.  which  would  / 

Print,  hack  to  Meseopotamhi  the  fortll- 
but  this  railway 
should  he  used  only  for  oomniorclal  pur- 
poses,  and  Its  terminus  on  the  Persian 
gulf  should  not  be  u German  naval  sta- 
tion. 

.\inong  the  most  Interesting  pages  to 
the  general  reader  are  those' which  tell 
or  the  present  condition  of  the  Persian 
_carp(-t  trade.  "The  ordinary  |)urchaser. 
who  l.s  not  Intent  on  mere  age  and  dirt 
and  who  wants  a carpet  because  It  is 
■\lher  u.sa>ful.  beautiful  ,ar  valuable,  must 
buy  modern  w.ires.  and  It  would  hardly 
be  going  too  far  to  .say  that  he  must 
I'uy  modern  wares,  and  It  eolild  hardly 
'e  (going  tcto  fai'  to  say  that  he  must 
>atronlze  one  of  the  foreign  Hrms  To 
ilame  these  firms  for  lack  of  orlglr.al- 
tj  or  the  use  of  inferior  tives  l.s  grossly 
unfair  Originality  in  artl.stlc  work  has 
long  been  dead  In  Persia.”  Per.slan 
women  and  hoys  who  make  the  carpets 
lave  no  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  work; 
;helr  work  Is  generally  .slovenly;  the 
lest  designs  arc  In  European  museums 
ind  for  new  designs  the  Europeans  are 
niperlor  to  the  Persians.  The  price  of 
Per.slan  labor  is  so  low  that  "carpets 
irc  made  In  Persia  under  European  su- 
lervislon.  and  transported  at  a cost  of 
.0  per  .cent,  of  their  original  value  to 
aurope  Instead  of  being  made  In  Bir- 
ningham.  • - * Fortunately  for  the 
irltlsh  and  .American  householder  the 
r’erslan  woman  Is  still  a sl.ave.  • • « 

^s  It  Is.  a good  carpet  l.s  exceedingly 
are.  .A.nd-  only  the  foreign  trading 
ouses  keep  alive  "the  spark  of  art  in 
us  waning  Persian  industry.” 

•S  .Mr.  Whlgham  does  not  'agree  with 
1 ‘V  report  Bagdad  as  a most 

ih-'althy  town.  The  heat  is  often  ex- 
s.slve  but  It  IS  dry.  Fires  are  necessary 
the  e.irly  spring.  In  spite  of  the  pecu- 
ir  disease  known  as  "Bouton  de  Bag- 
d,”  which  attacks  everybody  and 
jvis  a ecar  on  face  or  hand,  or  foot, 
S^dad  may  be  said  to  be  an  exceed- 
?ly  h 'ulthy  and  almost  invigorating 
ice,”  although  the  present  town  does 
t seem  to  be  the  enchanting  place  de- 
nbed  so  eloquently  by  Sir  Richard  F. 
irton  in  the  terminal  essay  to  his 
inslaMon  of  "I’he  Arabian  Nights.” 

The  book  ;a  haii'isomely  illustrated 
th  views  of  cities  and  natural  scenerv, 
d the-e  arc  maps. 

Prof.  \t  niiam  H.  Burr's  ‘‘Ancient  and 
and  the  Isthmian 
inal  (Joh.n  \\  iloy  & Sons,  New  York, 
r ^le  at  the  Old  Corner  Book  Store), 

I *1,  ^‘^come  bf  six  lectures  delivered 
iio'  Institute  in  New  York  in 

102  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  Uni- 
(ersity.  This  book  is  of  both  special 
nd  general  Interest.  The  author  treats 
t lirst  of  the  ancient  civil  engineering 
iorks,  those  in  Chaldea  and  Egypt;  the 
cads,  wa  Is,  bridges,  arches,  aqueducts 
hart  r ^ Ronian.s.  The  remaining 
hapt.Ts  consider  bridges,  water  works, 
ertaln  features  of  railway  engineering, 
nd  u minute  comparison  between  the 
sicaragua  and  Papama  routes  for  a 
hip  canal.  While  many  of  the  pages 
oncerning  bridges  and  water  works  are 
•’ire.y  tehnlcal.  there  it<  a vast  amount 
f R®heral  interest  in  the  volume. 

>e"Sth  the  ad- 
antaps  and  disadvantages  of  the  two 
'Ihmlan  canal  schemes.  He  sums  up 
‘r  routes  are  wholly 

onPmarM-fi'  ^as  any  material 

onimpclal  advantage  over  the  other 
1 to  *"ye;  the  estimated  cost  of  opera- 
ion  and  maintenance  of  the  Panama 
oute  Is  but  six-tenths  that  for  the 
vlcaragua  route;  the  time  of  comple- 
ion  for  the  Panama  route  should  not 
■c  estimated  greater  than  for  the 
"■at®''  supply  Is  un- 
unlted  on  both  routes,  but  the  con- 
rolllng  works  are  simpler  and  more 
aslly  operated  on  the  Panama  route- 
mi.smuch  as  the  Nicaragua  route  is 
raotlcally  uninhabited  and  without 
® yellow  fever  and  other 
I opical  dl.seas^  are  aiways  found  along 
he  populated  Panama  line,  initial  sani- 
'"Ubh  larger  magnitude 
,ouia  be  required  on  the  Panama  route- 
he  railway  would  lessen  the  labor  on 
he  Panama  route,  and  the  Nicaragua 
-ould  call  for  a greater  force  of  la^or- 
rs;  n neither  Instance  should  there 
® consequence  of  seismic 

ondltlons;  In  each  case  there  would 
conces.slons  and  treaties. 

The  book  Is  copiously  illustrated.  All 
le  illu.stratlons  of  the  two  canal 
lutes  are  made  from  photographs 

on.  A full  table  of  contents  practi- 
illy  .supplies  the  need  of  an  Index 


t.k 


ii» 


Hermann  Hudetmanrde  plav.  ‘'The 
Joy  of  LiUnr"  trenstRted  by  Kdith 
WTiart-en  from  Oie  German,  has  hem 
published  by  Charles  Srl'll•al•r■^^  Sons 
(N.  y,).  The  play  was  produi-e.'l  hero 
last  season,  and  was  then  revlcwrrt 
cvircfully  and  at  length  In  The  Herald. 
It  remains  to  (w  »;iUl  lli.u  tim  nlav 
hears  admirably  ‘.be  lest  of  ri-aillng,’  al- 
though. as  Mrs.  Wharton  Justly  snye, 
tin-  Irons]  1 'Ion  of  dramafle  dlalopu'-'ts 
attended  with  spiielal  diffloultlea.  "ami 
(he.se  are  peculiarly  marked  In  tran.s® 
lallng  from  Gorman  Into  English," 
Sudermann'.s  dialogue  le  more  eonclse 
than  that  of  many  of  hl.s  eomnatrlots, 
.vet  Mrs.  Wharton  was  obliged  some- 
times to  modify  the  letter  in  order  to 
preserve  the  spirit.  She  Is  to  he  con- 
graUilati>d  on  her  suee.-ss.  The  play  It- 
self le  one  of  the  strongest  In  actual 
situations  and  far-reaching  suggestion 
of  modern  dramatic  works. 

‘‘Representative  English  Comedies- 
From  the  Beginnings  to  Shakesiieare 
edited  by  Prof.  Charles  Miles  Gavloy 
of  the  University  of  California  '(the 


the  author  "to  u.  tomewhni  munutorKgig 
rocluillve.” 

"Ami  who  more  flt  Mmn  they  ^ 

Whute  better  JiidKoiriil  Ini  Ihetn  to  ibelmy 
An  nKcU  leuU'-r  n fiillliix  raiier- 
Ber«ii>.e 

Jleenuse  they  founil  It  pay,” 

Hero  Is  the  end  of  the  grand  chorus, 
"Johanneahurg"; 

‘.Hell!  bell!  boeb!  belt;  rtii  tielier  mensU«-h, 
Wohl-gebornen  Uraf  von  Cbamberlaln, 

Wbllo  uiitlrrgroutul, 

Mnillo  iintlerBrotintl, 

SUt’h  rare  anil  acatlerert  Kafllra  na  are  fniintl 
Ilepcat  the  tiappy,  h/ippy.  happy,  happy  sound  ' 
Hoes  not  this  sound  like  Mr.  Kipling? 
"And  Cahinet  Ministers  play  at  a game  yo 
abould  all  arold. 

It  la  played  nllb  youngling  hats  and  a pellet  of 
eelfnlold. 

And  a little  net  on  a table,  and  Is  known  as 
Ihe  Ping  and  the  Pong. 

K.ngland.  Daughter  of  Ijloii,  why  do  you  do  this 
wrong? 

And  some,  like  wftherleas  Krenehmen,  elrelo 
around  In  rings; 

EMgl.md,  Daughter  of  Sion,  why  do  yon  do 
those  thlnga?" 

The  titles  and  dedications,  the  opin- 
ions of  the  press,  favorable  and  ad- 


\^a  watv-  waaa.a.sa7aa^  va  11116  so  w ^ caaiu 

Macmillan  Compiixiy.  New  York)  Is  In-  verse,  are  pleasant  reading,  and  so  Is 
valuable  to  all  students  and  scholars /I  appendix  In  which  is  described  the 
who  have  not  a laree  tlhr.oro  r,a.>-  process  of  "pulping”  to  which  all  books 

must  come.  The  books  go  throug.h 
"scalpers"  and  "skinners."  Into  a 
"funnel-shaped  receiver,  where  they 


““  ‘ii.'  aim  acnoiars 

who  have  not  a large  library  near  at 
hand.  Old  comedies,  as  Prof.  Gayley 
says,  are  good  reading  for  students  of 
society  and  historians,  as  well  as  for 
lovers  of  Action  and  the  stage.  The 
old  English  comedy  was  the  preferred 
exponent  of  the  successive  phases  of 
contemporary  life.  This  volume  openq 

with  an  elaborate  and  scholarly  essa.y  by 
the  etiUor  on  “The  Biglnnln-^r  of  Eng- 
lish comedy."  The  cuKors  also  con- 
tributes article.^  on  Greene  and  Porter. 
Mr.  A.  W,  I’oll.ard  of  Oxford  U'niver- 
sit.v  is  llie  author  of  the  essay  on  John 
Heywooil  and  his  "Play  of  the  Wether” 
and  ".Mery  I’l.ty":  Mr.  Fluegel  of  Stan- 
ford Univ-rrsity  t'":ots  of  I'dall  and  his 
"Roister  Doister";  Mf.  George  P.  Baker 
of  Harvard  wrlte.‘=  ibe  critical  essay  of 
Uyly  and  considers  Ills  "Alexander  and 
Campaspe";  Mr.  Gummere  writes  of 
Pcelo  and  his  -‘Old  Wives'  Tale.'';  Mr. 
Woodberry  of  Columbia  contributes  an 
admirable  monograph.  "Greene’s  Place 
in  Comedv."  aiul  Ed  o -d  Dowden  of 
Dublin,  an  essay  on  'Shakespeare  as 
a Comic  Dramatist.”  Mr.  Henry  Brad- 
ley of  Oxford  in  his  es.say  on  William 
Stevenson  discusses  and  rejects  Biahop 
Still’s  authorship  of  "Gammer  Gurton's 
Nedle,”  still  famous  for  the  song  in 
praise  of  ale;  "Back  and  side  go  bare, 
go  bare."  The  uote.s  are  abundant 
and  helpful,  and  both  playwrights  and 
plays  are  considered  fully  from  every 
viewpoint.  The  reasonable  price  puts 
the  volume  within  the  reach  of  any 
student.  It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that 
other  volumes  of  this  series'  are  well 
under  way. 

MANY  NEW  VOLUMES  FOR 
LOVERS  OF  LITERATURE. 


g r DA  • TV  gif*  C Ulicy 

are  caught  oy  six  large  rows  of  strong 
steel  teeth,  which  reduce  the  hardest 
mutter  to  shreds  In  an  Incredibly  short 
time,"  and  they  are  Anally  reduced  to 
a kind  of  loose  paste,  where  the  original 
composition  Is  bleached  out  of  service- 
able paper  by  "a  30  per  cent,  solution  of 
sardonic  ojclde." 

Even  In  the  Index  Mr.  Belloc  wars 
against  his  pet  hatreds,  as: 

Soul.  Human,  What  Is  the,  by  James  Head- 


' works  InOHldM,  DMta«  % prtmili 
' •'•‘looht  of  "Modern  Psinters."  hlTl 
liniiiibllshed  pages,  as  Ruskln's  'lii 
to  lnu.'kwt(,.d,"  and  som.-  of  his 
re.,|„.,„i,,n.'e  with  Dean  UdiUll.  HatnQ'a 
four  'I'"*  pin'-*  loclu-lil 

rour  slr-.)l  enarnvlngs  and  two  [.hotoH 
gmvur.,«  n.;w  pui.ir-h-d  for  ti„.  nf,tl 
I m...  with  .-Ight  other  plates  u„.i  ,i 
ti  ilt  not  b.-fore  publl»li..d  rolk-i-tlvefy , 

e,nMon'o?TV.n^'*‘'  '"lume  deAnltlva 
fy  llm?lfJd  Blake  will  U-  severe.] 

'•OP'-'""''-!  (o  writ*  hU 
ImprcH.ions  of  various  Kurop-an  .-Itles 
fhm  tha^'Ts'  ‘fl?  PPhlbher.  on  eondl- 
nnlv  ‘he  lluptiatlons  ,hould  h* 

only  the  worthiest  of  famou,  print* 
VenV"^  furnished  goodly  mat.  rial  for 
HoU  ‘"w/  ln-‘  'an< . K the  seler- 

“‘’P,  ' not  eaay.  The  hook  will  b« 

published  In  the  fall.  ‘ 


!dl'.  8CC  Pulping,  p.  187. 
Suffia^re,  Female.  A 


. Ar^imente  For  and  Acainst, 

hy^Members  of  the  Eighty  Club,  see  Pulping, 

Susanna  and  the  Ellders,  Sacred  Poem,  sec 
Pulping,  p.  187.  ’ 


Mnrtln  Hume  ha -t  (ii-rovered 
Wlth^  “'“"i  P^P''"  coniurted 

^n‘ Ma?v  “"‘r  '2  volum.) 

on  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  There  will 

falrs"'ln  7",  I "nt Ion  of  her  love  af- 

dence.  ‘^‘’P*eA“<‘nce  of  the  new  cvl- 

bo^k^flam’^'.  has  prenured  a 

“met  X-' Scars  & Son*.  Dondon) 
For  Conscience  Sake;  a .Manual  of  tha 
Passive  Resistance  Movement." 

io,T,Ls°‘  '• 

really  News  (London),  sava*  “in 
ference  to  a revived  controversy,  *C 

l|-no)  L"  I^t]|  fSS"n“ot'’°i‘^”wi?d“Sn‘'’r 
o^thl®  ‘'•C.‘’k“s"  ‘Difhe? 

Cmisrn'^^of  ‘m  P''°PO»l‘'on  that  ‘the 
iJlX.tA®  of  Cornwall.  Therefore. 


'’y  J-  Cut-  mronae  ftti  j Comwall.  Therefore 
fa  ?®  (The  Macmillan  Company)  .f®  “nderstand  Mrs.  Car- 
ls an  unusual  and  amusing  story.  How  D- 

Tom's  Son,  who  became  Thompson  with  Tn  fWa  t . t,T7^ 

prosperity,  gained  his  education,  formed  Mrs  Magazine, 

o u._  , ,,  ,1®-  “"rt  of  Paisley  tells  how  she  fail 

l^nto  a Aooded  brook,  was  carried  down 
ratt®''^®'^j  attacked  by  swarm  of 
rats,  and  battled  for  life  during  eight 
hours  of  utter  darkness.  The  current  at 

Lhe  wal‘’reso‘“ued"‘°  ^’’®'-® 


• * ***0  X.A41AVCI.L1UAJI,  AUJi  XlieU 

3-  partnership,  turned  disaster  into  tri* 
umph,  had  a gift  of  second-sight  in 
worldly  affairs,  made  money  in  most 
unexpected  and  Incredible  ways,  mar- 
ried the  woman  of  his  choice,  and  found 
in  her  his  female  counterpart  for 
shrewdness— all  this  is  told  by  Sche- 
herazade In  her  happiest  hours.  And 


/y 


‘*CaIiban*s  Guide  to  Letters** 


a Bitter  Satire. 


> 


Brentano  of  New  York  has  nnbHafiAi'W 
X attractive  edition  of  Geory  Mo^s 
;alistlc  novel.  "A  Mummec.s  Wife” 
his  novel  belongs  to  Mr.  Moore’s  ea'r- 
more  or  less 
admirer  of  Zola  s theory  of  realism 

Is'sT'h  *®  a POW^erf™ 

le.  it  is  at  times  unpleasant,  saualid 
■pulslve.  unAinchIngly  true  to  the 
;WlfV  life-  It  Is  In  the  highest  sense 
• . tbe  word  a moral  work,*^  one  to  be 
f of  every  young  woman 

- ho  with  or  without  QuallAcItlonir  b 
^"ot  by  any 
tul*  t*'^®  7'°''^’.  universally 

he  theatre;  but  it  is  painfully,  ter- 
ily  true  of  certain  phases  of  dramatic^ 

. As  » work  nf  art  tho  „„vel 


Belloc  Puts  His  Hatreds  Even  Into 
the  Index— The  Process  of  Pnlp- 
ing  Books  into  Paste  That  Is 
Then  Bleached  Ont  with  “Sar- 
donic Oxide.” 

H.  Belloc’s  "Caliban’s  Guide  to  Let- 
ter’s” (Duckworth  & Co.,  Dondon),  will 
confound  those  who  have  so  long  la- 
mented the  passing  away  of  satire;  for 
here  is  satire  that  is  contemptuous,  blt- 
ter,  personal.  Mr.  Belloc  attacks  the 
Kipling  cult,  the  correspondence  col- 
umns of  staid  London  weeklies,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  editorial  "we."  the  cus- 
tomary method  of  reviewing  books,  the 
grinding  out  of  minor  poetry,  the  kind 
of  self-complacent  life  symbolized  by 
Dr.  Caliban.  It  may  here  be  said  that 
Emile  Bergerat  long  signed  his  stinging 
feuilletons  "Caliban”;  but  Mr.  Belloc’s 
Dr.  Caliban  is  the  solid,  respectable, 
smug  suburban  Elngllshman.  The  doc- 
tor has  contributed  to  Household 
WoreJs,  Good  Words,  the  Quiver,  Chat- 
terbox. and  also  to  the  Times  and  the 
Dally  Telegraph.  He  was  one  of  the 
Arst  to  use 'the  term  "Anglo-Saxon”  in 
connection  with  the  English-speaking 
race,  "with  which  he  was  personally 
connected  through  his  relatives  In  New 
Mexico.”  To  him  the  United  States  is 
“our  gigantic  daughter  of  the  West.” 

It  was  he  that  termed  Spain  "a  nation 
in  active  decay."  "Of  Scandinavian  he 
knew  singularly  little,  but  that  little 
was  In  Us  favor.  To  Holland  he  was 
not  till  recently  attracted;  Greece  he 
despised.” 

"A  young  Radical  of  sorts  was  de- 
claiming at  his  table  one  evening 
against  the  concentration  camp.  Dr. 
Caliban  listened  patiently,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  harangue  said  gently,  ’Shall 
we  Join  the  ladles?’  The  rebuke  was 
not  lost." 

Told  that  some  foreigner  had  disputed 
Mr.  Broderick’s  Agures  as  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  enemy,  he  remarked  with 
quiet  dignity;  "It  is  the  Arst  time  that 
I have  heard  the  word  of  an  English 
gentleman  doubted." 

The  reviewer  described  by  Mr.  Belloc 
had  many  troubles,  but  none  so  great  as 
the  task  of  discussing  thoroughly  the 
book,  "The  Snail;  Its  Habitat.  Food. 
Customs  Virtues,  Vices  and  Future." 

The  "Ode  of  Welcome”  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain returning  to  Southampton  is 
one  of  Mr.  Belloc's  happiest  lyric 


Thompson  did  these  wonders  with  ap-  I of^^  thr^Fniuai,^?^  Dictionary 

parent  ease-invented  labor  saving  ma-  Dr  iv’’  .Dangoage,”  edited  by 

chines,  decreed  fashions  In  mohair,  de-  n^n  thln^naT^a?  2'^'.*®''’  '^®  PUhUdied 

fended  leaders  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  In  ! ° paper  In  August  at  a shilling 

North  Carolina,  whither  he  had  gone  in  ' oi  ,t  

pursuit  of  his  sweetheart,  and  yet  was  Henry  Johnston,  known  by  his 

n the  habit  of  sleeping  only  four  hours  Uganda,  will  write  flie  volume 

In  the  24,  and  spending  most  of  his  time  ®"  Mamma  la"  Sa- 
in  poaching.  He  had  holes  for  hiding, 


at  Arst  from  keepers,  then  from  part- 
ners, guests  and  bores  of  every  kind, 
and  In  these  holes  he  cooked  game  supl 
pers  and  found  bottles  of  Burgandy 
.'Vs  a manufacturer  he  fought  a strike 
and  sent  checks  through  a parson  to 
the  women  and  children  of  the  strikers 
In  the  last  chapter  he  caught  burglars 


I edited‘Tv™?he’  ‘h®  ;vVoburn  Verlei! 
I P'i'^®  Bedford  and 

Herhfaf  Hutchinson  (London).  J^lr 
Herbert  Maxwell  will  contribute  tho 
volume,  "British  Freshwater  Fishes  " 


Lady  Betty  Balfour  l.s  completing  the 
arrangement  of  a volume  of  the  "Vre- 
spondence  of  her  father,  the  late  EaH 
...  V..V-  A**.*A*.  lie  eaueiiL  umgiars'  Of  Lytton.  It  shows  “r>wor» 

and  refused  a baronetcy;  but  of  course:  in  his  more  intlm^l  moods 
he^^was  made  Baron  Buton  before  he  ; inumace  mooas. 

We  have  before  us  two  books  on  the 

tji®  important  chapters  of  subject.  They  were  published 

The  International  Encyclopaedia  of  I?  ."’fek  or  two  of  each  other, 
Journali-sm,"  edited  by  Messrs.  Hill,  S Pictures  appearing  in  the  Arst 

Harmsworth  and  Ernst,  will  be  those  5?''®  suitably  illustrated  the  sec- 

ona.  The  books  i>rtntoA»i 


Journalism,”  edited  by 
Harmsworth  and  Ernst,  will  be  those  iJ^e  suitably  illustrated  the  sec- 
dealing with  the  legal  status  of  jour-  ^ netbooks  contain  roughly  the 

nalists  and  newspapers,  the  law  of  libel  number  of  words,  printed  in  the 

and  the  prices  affecting  the  production  very  much  llght- 

of  a newspaper.  This  encyclopaedia,  it  fl,  handle  than  the  other,  and  in 
appears,  will  be  ”a  work,  in  a word,  in  i ui  the  difference  is  so  remark- 

whlch  every  one  interested  in  Journal-  *bat  we  venture  to  comment  uoon 

Ism,  whatever  their  position,  will  dis- 1 reason.  In  one  case  the  half-tone 

cover  sources  of  Pride,  Pleasure  and  | P^’^cess  blocks  are  separated  from  the 
Profit.’  It  may.  therefore,  be  consid-  according  to  a custom  which  la 

ered  a rudeness  to  point  out  that  “their”  becoming  universal.  In  the  other  case 
shoulQ  be  singular,  inasmuch  as  it  refers  Photographic  view’s  appear  In  the 
to  everv  one.  I text  and  on  the  same  paper  as  the  text 

‘®.,‘hat  the  text  itself  has 
to  De  printed  on  heavy,  close-lying 
®.°  greatly  to  the 

book  s weight,  since  otherwise  the  Ulus- 
Rations  would  not  come  out  clearly. 
But  where  the  pictures  are  separately 
inserted  the  text  is  placed  upon  porous 
paper  of  light  texture,  which  makes 
reading  easy.  We  could  mention  sever- 
al admirable  books  the  chances  of  w’hlch 
nave  been  compromised  recently  by  the 
simple  error  of  not  distinguishing  be- 
tween  .text  and  picture.— The  Daily 
New's  (London).  ^ 

Superficial  Observers 
Who  Have  Put  in  Print 
Some  Very  Erroneous 
and  Amusing  Ideas 
About  This  Country. 


to  every  one. 

Andrev/  Lang,  writing  of  the  present 
distaste  of  the  public  for  poetry,  says; 
"It  may  also  be  noted  that  many  people 
wno  certainly  read  poetry  seem  'to  feel 
timid,  lonely  and  deserted,  so  that  they 
nock  together  into  little  mobs  for 
mutual  protection,  Wordsworth  socie- 
ties. Browning  societies,  reading  socie- 
ties of  all  kind.s.  Now  I would  as  Ilef 
Ash  at  Loch  Deven  in  a Ashing  competi- 
tion—men  In  boats  shouting  to  each 
other  and  breaking  the  silence  round 
Queen  Mary’s  island  prison,  whiskey  go- 
ing, every  kind  of  gregarious  horror— as 
read  poetry  in  a society.  It  i.a  in  soli- 
tude, ‘in  a nook  with  a book,’  that 
poetry  Is  to  be  tasted.  But  we  hear  of  a 
society  for  reading  Mr.  Meredith  among 
the  Northumbrian  miners— one  might  as 
well  read  Euclid  in  a society.  These 
studies  demand  lonely  application.  A 
dozen  decent  bodies  met  to  dig  the 
meaning  out  of  ‘In  Memorlam'  is  a spec- 
tacle comic  and  mournful,  and  one  that 
would  have  consternated  the  poet.  It 
p take.s  a dozen  men  and  women  to  un- 
derstand him— and  then  they  don’t." 

Among  the  additions  to  be  made  next 
fall  to  the  Chiswick  Library  of  Nob’o 
Writers  will  be  Cavendish’s  "Life  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,”  Florlo’s  "Translation 
of  Montaigne’s  Essays,”  Owen  Pell- 
tham’s  "Resolves, ” Walton’s  "Lives 
of  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  Herbert  and 

Sanderson,”  and  Shelton’*  translation 
of  "Don  Quixote.”  Bach  volume  will 
contain  a portrait  of  the  author,  and  a 
short  bibliographical  statement. 

A new  edition  of  the  once  highly  es- 
teemed "Original  Poems"  of  Ann  and 
Jane  Taylor,  prepared  by  E.  V.  Lucas, 
will  be  published  by  Wells.  Gardner  & 
Darton.  It  will  be  illustrated,  and  there 
will  be  fresh  matter. 

MaJ.  Baden-Powell,  a brother  of  the 
defender  of  Mafeklng,  kept  a notebook 
during  the  campaigns  In  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  his  "War  in  Practice” 
gives  his  observations  of  successful 
tactics  under  modern  conditions.  The 
book,  which  contains  diagrams  and 
plans,  is  published  by  Isblster,  London. 

The  third  volume  of  George  Allen’s 
"Library”  edition  of  Ruskln’s  complete 


AN  GODFREY,  the  Eng- 
lish bandmaster,  who 
died  on  the  last  day  of 
June,  wrote  certain 
waltzes  theU  had  their 
days  and  nights  of  glory. 
They  were  whistled  In  I, he 
street,  they  were  pounded  out  on  tho 
piano,  they  were  favorites  in  the  ball- 
room. The  young  women  who  in  Eng- 
lish novels  dear  to  ladie.s’  maids  lan- 
guished in  the  arms  of  gallant  ofli.  t-ra 
about  to  sail  for  India  were  hauntr'l 
terwiird  during  harassing  domesticR 
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nd  close  association  with  sluggish  hus- 
land-squires  by  strains  of  Godfrey’s 
valtzes.  But  the  dead  bandmaster  did 
lomethlng  more  than  please  the  Grena- 
iier  Guards  as  a conductor  and  count- 
ess women  as  a composer;  he  visited 
;he  United  States  in  1872,  when  he,  with 
his  band,  was  brought  over  for  the 
Boston  Peace  Jubilee  of  that  year,  and 
y-et  he  did  not  impart  his  impressions 
of  this  country  to  a publisher  nor  did 
he  talk  garrulously  about  America  and 
the  Americans  for  the  amusement  of 
newspaper  readers. 

We  publish  today  portraits  of  Dan 
Godfrey.  Georges  Paulus  and  Jacques 
Offen^iach,  portraits  made  from  photo- 
graphs taken  in  this  country.  The  photo- 
graphs of  Godfrey  and  Paulus,  honor- 
able rivals  at  the  Peace  Jubilee,  were 
taken  by  Black  of  Boston;  the  photo- 
graph of  Offenbach  was  taken  by  Mora 
of  New  York. 


should  criticise  severely  tne  works  of  1 
the  modern  French  school  or  find  fauU 
with  the  taste  of  a Chatelet  audience 
as  displayed  by  the  distribution  of  ap- 
plause throughout  a concert,  there 
would  be  a few  newspaper  paragraphs; 
a writer  might  dispute  in  a music  jour- 
nal the  justice  of  the  criticism,  but  the 
great  public  would  be  indifferent,  say 
rather  chauvinistically  self-complacent. 
Paris  does  not  think  she  is  the  art  cen- 
tre of  the  world;  she  knows  it.  Lon- 
don Dresden,  Vienna.  Milan— these 
cities  have  had  musical  traditions  for 
years.  An  American  might  say— and  his 
statement  would  'be  an  indisputable  fact 
I— that  operas  were  performed  at  Covent 
Garden  this  last  season  with  casts  that 
would  raise  a storm  of  indignation  in 
New  York,  and  yet  the  London  audi- 
ences filled  the  opera  house,  and  were 
loud  in  applause.  The  statement  would 
pass  without  reply.  Was  not  the  Irn- 
poslng  Handel  an  opera  mana^r  in 
London  years  before  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington assumed  comJnand  of  the  con- 
tinental troops?  These  singing  men 
and  singing  women  and  players  011 
musical  instruments  have  little  or  noth- 
ing to  say  about  the  audiences  and.  the 
condition  of  music  in  foreign  cities 
when  in  the  cities  themselves;  when 
these  strollers  are  in  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton they  are  easily  Induced  to  draw 
comparisons,  and  then  they  remember 
their  "triumphs”  in  the  European 
towns;  you  never  hear  of  the  failures 
in  the  presence  of  those  highly  cultured 
audiences  and  under  truly  artistic  con- 
ditions. 


The  first  singers  and  players  and  con- 
luctors  who  visited  the  United  States 
^ere  as  a rule  unaccompanied  by  prl- 
<-ate  secretaries  to  serve  as  press  agents, 
biographers,  historians.  These  visitors 
R-ore  simple  persons  who  sang  or  played 
or  conducted  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
money  and  applause.  To  the  Italian, 
German,  Frenchman.  America  for  some 
years  was  known  as  a vaguely  defined 
land,  with  cities  as  Havana,  New  York. 
New  Orleans;  with  curiosities,  as  Ind- 
ians, Niagara,  racing  and  exploding 
•iteamboats.  A visit  was  necessarily  ad- 
venturous. The  public  was  composed 
chlefiy  of  barbarians.  Art,  so  far  as 
'.he  United  States  was  concerned,  was 
a dictionary  word  without  significance. 
The  inhabitants  were  given  over  to 
money-making,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
a foreigner  to  take  as  much  of  this 
money  as  possible  to  some  European 
city,  where  the  art  of  spending  was 
better  understood  and  where  ail  sister 
arts  were  really  appreciated.  Musicians 
of  divers  sorts  came  and  went.  They 
were  successful  or  they  failed.  The 
and  itself  was  considered  as  Tom  Tid- 
dler’s ground;  it  is  so  considered  to-  | 
day.  and  singing  men  and  singing  wom- 
en, fiddlers  and  pianists,  conductors  with 
hr  without  their  bamds,  come  over  to 

stand  on  it  and  to  pick  up  gold  and  sil- 
ver.   

The  Americans  have  been  chara.cter- 
Ized  as  the  most  sentimental  people  on 
earth;  Charles  Reade  said  m h oui 
Play’’  that  we  are  the  most  generous; 
it  is  true  that  we  are  the  most  sensi- 
tive. We  have  long  hungered  and 
thirsted  after  the  approbation  of  older 
nations.  "What  do  you  think  of  our 
institutions?”  When  the  answer  Is  un- 
favorable,  how  hot  the  indignation. 
K,  -n  Lowell,  in  his  essay  on  a certain 
condescension  of  foreigners  shows  men- 
uneasiness,  perturbation  of  ^nilnd. 
lie  is  itching  to  ask,  “Why  should  they 
j so  condescending?  Are  we  not  as  a 
athi.n”?  etc.  We  are  not  contented 
1th  the  prudently  or  rashly  expressed 
plnlon.s  of  visiting  statesmen,  army  and 
avy  officers,  clergymen,  scientists,  es- 
lyi.tts;  we  must  know  what  play  actors 
nd  Olay  actresses,  opera  singers,  vlr- 
josos  think  about  us.  This  curiosity  is 
■imething  more  than  a symptom  of 
lummer  worship. 

Dor;:  the  London  public  care  what  De 
’achmann.  Krelsler,  Mary  Garden, 
'ottl  may  think  of  it?  Should  Mr. 
:r<  isisr  take  a dismal  view  of  the  or- 
r.f.'ftras  in  London,  the  reply  would  be 
r'-.  y stare.  Was  the  English  public 
^rl  .usly  disturbed  by  the  unpleasant 
' I.- ark  ; of  Emerson  and  Hawthorne? 
J'  -ar!ilm  or  Rosenth.al,  visiting  Paris. 


The  simple  early  visitors  were  satis- 
fied if  the  season  was  a profitable  one— 
if  they  were  favorites  with  the  public. 
What  the  great  Garcia  and  his  daugh- 
ter Maria,  thought  way  down  in  the 
heart  about  the  New  York  public,  we 
shall  probably  never  know,  though  the 
son  and  brother  who  took  part  In  those 
performances  is  still  living  in  London. 
We  know  that  they  were  all  glad  to 
meet  Da  Ponte,  the  librettist  of  Don 
Giovanni”  and  “The  Marriage  of  Fi- 
garo,” who  could  tell  them  about  Mo- 
zart’s purposes  and  the  original  stage 
business.  Their  successors  came.  sang, 
accepted  philosophically  or  growled  at 
the  queer  American  ways,  and  no  doubt 
gossiped  with  countrymen  in  exile 
over  an  Italian  dish  and  an  Italian 
bottle.  The  great  Vieuxtemps,  who 
visited  us  moie  than  once,  found  “s  at 
first  barbarians,  but  when  he  came  for 
the  last  time  he  appreciated  the  ad- 
vance in  musical  taste  and  knowledge. 
Ind  rejoiced  in  it.  But  he  ^jote  no 
book;  he  made  no  long-winded  state- 
ments for  publication.  We  know  his 
hifpresslons  and  opinions  ehlefly  from 
the  biographies  that  appeared  after  his 
death. 

One  of  the  first  to  publish  his  views  on 
the  condition  of  music  Ip,  America  wm 
Josef  Gungl,  who  wrote  Dltter,  amusiru=,, 
aod  iiTa  mksure.  truthful  letters  con- 
ctrning  his  experiences.  Mr.  John  S. 
Dwight  translated  portions  of  these  let- 
ters and  published  them  in  his  journal. 

But  one  of  the  first  books  written  by  a 
visiting  musician  aboiR  this  , 
was  “A  Travers  I’Amerique,  by  Hei^ 
Kowalski,  a second  or  third  rate  Pari- 
sian pianist  and  'composer.  This  book 
was  pubUshed  at  Paris  in  1872.  when  we 

thought  that  we  were  surely  civilized. 
Was  it  not  the  year  of  the  Peace  Jubilee 
and  the  tremendous  performance  of  the 
Anvil  chorus  with  real  a-^^ils  manned 
by  red-shirted  firemen?  .Mr.  Kowalski 
landed  at  New  York  in  the  If- 1 
He  not  only  played  rvotes:  he  t-Otik  *hem^ 
And  what  did  he  not  discuss  this  ex 
tr-j ordinary  volume?  Manners,  customs 
Jim  Fisk,  scenery,  politics,  ’■cl'Sion.  Ked 
us  listen  to  his  opinions  o"  music  ^ 
known  and  practised  in  the  United 

“If  the  Londoner  or  cockny  (sic) 
speaks  English  in  his  throat,  the  New 
Yorker  speaks  it  through  his  nose.  This 
is  not  agreeable  to  a. musician. 

No  American  composer  rose  above 
mediocrity.  They  wrote  only  Pmiio 
pieces  or  songs;  the  former  were  re- 
hashes of  pieces  by  Thalberg  or 
chalk,  the  latter  were  dis'gulsed  tunes  of 
England  or  Ireland.  Gottsohalk  was  the 
most  orig'inal  of  American  musicians. 
He  made  much  money  but  lost  it  all  at 
the  gaming  table.  He  died  and  left  be- 
hind him  only  unpublished  manuscripts 
written  while  he  was  travelling  or  on 
the  corner  of  a 'monte  ta  >le.  fhe 
Xf‘W  Yorkers  idolized^  raised 


his  statue  in  Central  Park.  Mason, 
Mills,  Hoffmann.  Pattlson  were  the  sat- 
ellites  of  this  star.  . ^ 

The  American  pianists  sought  to 
pilose  bV  acrobatic  force  Sanderson 
made  a colossal  reputation  by  playing  in 
Slaves  and  in  the^right  tempo  the  over- 
ture to  “La  Gazza  Dadra.  Ole  _ Buii. 
“who  once  no  doubt  played  well,  ^as 
applauded  wildly  even  when  he  was 
atominably  false  “The  American  pub- 
Ho  Ss  a rule  delights  in  eccentric  ar- 

^^Thei-e  were  many  singers  with  good 
voices:  “but  voice,  without  method, 
without  style,  without  the  s'^red 
matter  without  spirit.  The  music 
schools  were  merely  industrial  enter- 
nrses  “A  speculator  rents  and  fur- 
nShes  a bulling  in  a central  .position, 
chooses  teachers  and  "^rvatory  ’’ 

vertises  the  opening  of  ^ 

The  orchestras  were  made  up  ot  Ger 
mansTr  Kalians.  The  German  ^"duc- 
to?s  were  elected  by  the  Playe™  • the 
players  shared  in  the  concert  I^ti^Pt-. 
iHere  Mr.  Kowalski  referred  to  the  Phil- 

Konlc  society  of  %"ocie?y 

/vrariiVtiA  it  may  seem,  tnis  soci*jl> 
still  ■chO’Oses  its  conductor,  and 

at  the  end  of  each  season  are 
' <;hfJred  by  the  players).  Operatic  per- 
fo™anc%  in  New  York  and  Boston 
were  for  the  display  of  a star.  Ameri- 
can  pianos  had  mor-e  powe^r;  F^nch 
nianos  more  “civilization. 

?kn  woTe.  “reli'gilous,  cold  methodical 
enfold  the  music  of  Handel  and  Men- 
dSlesohn.  dS  Bryant’s  minstrels  gave 
one  of  the  mO'St  original  entertainments 

‘^M^.^Kow^arski  preferred  Boston  to  New 
York  “It  deserves  the  name,  the 
Athens  of  America,  for  the  study  cf 
Gredan  and  Roman  antiquities  is  pur- 
sued there  to  the  utmost.  A discussion 
concerning  the  precise  meaning  of  a 
ve?kl  from  the  Aeneid  or  of  a phrase 
i^  the^  Il^d  will  sometimes  excite  as 
much  interest  in  Boston  as  a presiden- 
tial message  of  Gen.  Grant.  Sumner, 
the  great  defender  of  negroes,  also 
known  as  law’yer,  legislator.  secretar> , 
was  born  at  Boston,  the  birthpi^ace  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Butler,  the  ad 
versary  of  Grant,  perhaps  his  successor 
7s  alto  a Bostonian.”  Several  important 
maglu.nes,  published  at  Boston,  were  j 
edited  bv  women. 

The  two  most  popular  PO^ts  in  the 
United  States  were  ^ ashingtim— (sic) 
Irving  and  Longfellow.  Mr.  William 
Pope,  an  epic  poet,  like  Homer,  went 
from  town  to  town  reciting  his  verses, 
and  was  a “great  attraction. 

At  Chicago  Mr.  Kowalski  was  so 
tunate  as  to  see  Lydia  Thompson, 
queen  of  the  blondes  and  ® ‘thk 
of  America.”  She  was  the  toast  of  the 
town  because  she  had  thrashed  the 
manager  of  the  Times.  'The  poor  man 
not  knowing  how  to  J/®® . 
shameful  position,  finally  killed  him- 

self  **  • 

“Each  large  town  in  America  pos- 
sesses at  least  a half-dozen  sed 

'defies,  which  are  generally  composed 
of  Germans.  I have  heard  more  than 
1000  miles  from  New  Tork  oirhestral 
performances  of  works  by  I^*- 
Liszt,  Schumann.  Berlioz,  which  ve 
have  known  In  France  only  during  the 
last  10  years.”  At  Milwaukee  Mr.  Ko- 
walski played  a fantasia  on  alr»  from 
a then  unpublished  opera 
He  had  never  heard  the  airs,  bul  he 
wished  to  please  the  Germans,  so  he 
Improvised  a piece  with  ®o®oesslons  o 
diminished  seventh  chords  In  the  Kool-' 
and  with  a broad  melody  in  the  bass. 


f 'Oaiiiiis  ATid  tb©  Geirdc  K®" 
The  story  of  Paul^us  ana  States 

publicaine  band  m m 1804. 

^r^km’^trfriprn  1872;  but  ComeU 


SESaS^S 

SSKsfefe: 

down  on  th©  keys  ii  who 

I remembered  the  case  iM  clothes 

played  ®°"'=?’^khokght  I could  use  the 
brush,  and  ^ t It  is 

brim  of  tell  you  that  -the  an- 

unnecessary  to  te  ^ polka,  per- 

nouncement  °f  an  opera  hat, 

k°/ew"a  oi-°"'/  „'r'"a^Jrd7e?m1sL^^^^^  'io 

temptuous:  yet  “ 

=t‘be-^pon"der:rwith  profit  today. 


^.^rTame"  akJ?us?ng  j^urn 

uT Ws’"oln%!  for  a serious  Uterary  unde. 

taking,  had  vl^ted  Uu  e^ 

early  fiff'®®,.“%.tats-Unis:  Etude  des 
“Trois  Ans  f^''^inericaines.’’ 

Mc-eurs  et  Cout^es  ^ edition  (Pans, 
which  went  into  a Comettant 

Jhat  musffwfs  movt  assiduously 

tif  5.r. » 

' and  Comettant  quoted  this  critdsm  P . 
fi^h^d  ^ an  American  newspaper  .the 
morning  after  t^e  memorable  P^aymg^ 

“I  do  not  like  music,  and  of  all  mstru 
mental  performers  pianists  are  t 

endurable.  For  this  reason  I was  not 
borkd  at  Mr.  Gottschalk’s  concert;  I 
heard  neither  music  nor  P**il*A, 
Nor  had  other  artists  fared  better^Iall- 
bran  Boslo.  Tedesco.  Labprde.  Damo- 
reau:cinti,  had  all  pasted  time  here  and 
gained  little  money,  and  Albonl  ana 
Paul  Jullien  saved  little 

.•Vir  S . pianist  of  tha  Duchess  of 

Montpensier,*^  Is  P&l? 

taverns  of  New  York,  to  put  wmsKey 
drinkers  in  good  humor,  and  lately  one 
of  them  came  up  to  him. 
of  loke.  gouged  out  one  of  his  ej  es. 
The  opera  had  ruined  all  managers  m 
turn  The  manager  of  J ulhen  s or- 
chestra lost  f.250.oS)  In  six  months,  al- 
though Jullien  conducted  all  sorts  of 
music,  romantic,  diabolical. 

Sque  and  panicophonous. 

Meyer  pleased  only  because  he  wore 
trousers  with  enormous  checks  gave 
bouquets  to  the  women  in  the  aud^nce, 
to  whom  he  also  threw  kisses.  Henri 
Herz  once  advertised  a coricert  to 
Sven  bv  the  light  of  1000  candles.  ’Thal- 
berg  was  forced  to  open  a restaurant^ 
which  between  oyster  soup  and  ham, 
ladies  begeed  him  to  P'ay  one  of  his 

celebrated -fantasias  A vioHnif 

himself  as  a traditional  deUl  to  play 
the  “Carnival  of  Venice.  There 
concerts  with  so™®  ^JF^fSot^ 

concerts  religious,  dancing,  v Rn  a lot 
terv,  historical,  improvised,  comic,  pjr^ 
technic,  enigmatical. 

nomic.  Comettant  heard  m Boston  a 
man  with  a detestable  voice  give,  un- 
t aided  lucrative  concert?,  unaccomi>a.'nieu, 
knd  for  three  consecutive  hours  he  sang 
I the  soporific  psalm-tunes  of  all 
and  sects.”  The  favorite  instrument  hac 
been  the  accordion,  which  had  replacet 
the  jack-knife  found  formerR  In  th< 
bands  of  every  Yankee ;_  but  the  pianc 

^iiooeeded  the  accordion*  

®“-|rthis  a faithful  picture?  We  knov 
that  Tedesco  was  the  rage  in  Boston 
that  tickets  for  her  P®p£°p™®"®^ 
sold  at  a high  premium.  Mr.  Comettan 
tells  us  that  a mint  julep  is  made  wit. 
Madeira  as  a basis;  that  a sling  is 
species  of  cocktail;  that  ”half-and-h^f 
is  half  w'ater  and  half  brandy,  and  thO| 
a once  popular  drink,  "the  thoroug 
knock-me-down.“  is  to  be  .^tr^slatei 
into  French  ’’casse  poitrine.  He  sa’ 
and  heard  strange  things  even  in  Boi 
ton.  “An  American  assured  me— and 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  word— thr 
he  called  daily  on  a young  lady  in  Bo: 
ton  at  her  home.  He  never  met  n«l 
parents  and  they  never  questioned  h 
visits.  She  had  not  found  it  proper  i 
present  her  yo jng  friend  to  her  famil 
and  the  family,  in  a spirit  of  indlxidu; 
liberty,  had  not  demanded  acquaintanc 


ship.  The  father  aPfi 
UD  the  parlor  to  theit*  daughter 
withdrew  whenever  the  visitor  came  t 
spend  the  evening.” 

In  his  account  of  the  visit 
and  his  band.  Comettant  gave  ™ 

teresting  inf®P™ation  concerning  the 
celebrated  Rader— he  died  * ’ 
age  ot  82— and  the  band  itself.  The  - ^ 
of  their  exploits  in  Boston  and  othvf 
American  towns  is  told  in  a"  ®®\- 
entertaining  manner.  F®  i-  1-: 

cans  there  is  nothing  hut  Pva'se.  i-. 
pleasant  now  to  a'^ut  th»  7I . V i 

I tftlitv  offered  by  “MM.  Jord<tn.  P. 
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'atlu'rhof^, 

of  ihv'WifMlf  Ht 

'HoHnWlfer"  and  nt  the  “Hotel  CItr' 
endolCf*  we  pity  tho  rronchmen  eub* 
Jfcted  to  th(  liiirrnrs  of  American  cook- 
'•ry;  "veKelablrs  cnokod  in  wnter,  with- 
out butter  or  f.ilt  " nnd  Ice  water  to 
Wftsh  down  moat  iii\d  ilsh  prcimred 
without  "Cot  Mil  ri'i'lierrlic''  which 
dlBtlntrulshos  the  Kromdi  cul.ilnc.  1 
We  read  of  the  heroic  Maury, 
the  anx-honi  player.  t-avlng  hl.t 
fellow-l>nndmon  by  jireimrInK  with  hl.s 
own  hand.',  onion  -toup.  The  prllclcs 
puldl.ahod  orlKinally  In  The  Hcr.ild  u'.d 
■Mhcr  neaspapera  nr.  hero  iran.alaled 
Into  French.  The  Frenchmen  c.  rii.^cd  to 
s.ilute  the  member.*!  of  the  G.?rman  band 
when  thiy  met  them  In  the  street  or  to 
acknowledge  their  salute.  There  le  Ros- 
.slp  galore;  but  there  Is  no  crltlcl.sm  of 
.Vir.irlcan  munlclana,  no  opinion  con- 
. .-rnlng  music  In  this  country.  I’nuUis 
was  a courteous  visitor,  nnd  he  show- 
end  compliments  on  all  save  the  Gor- 
mans. 

PId  Offenbach  write  the  book  that 
bears  his  name,  or  did  he  talk  In  a 
cafe  to  .Albert  "Wolff  about  his  ad- 
ventun.«  In  the  I'nited  States?  In  his 
earlier  years  Offenbach  wrote  critical 
articles,  and  his  was  a shrewd  and  witty 
pen.  The  b,aik.  however.  Is  a flimsy 
thing,  with  here  and  there  an  anecdote 
to  illustrati  the  extraordinary  character 
of  the  American.  Did  not  Theodore 
Hook,  according  to  tradition,  write  the 
remlnl.s  cncts  of  Michael  Kelly,  and  did 
not  Paul  Bonnetain  put  together  the 

andnlous  life  of  "Sarah  Barnum”  at- 
tributed to  .Marie  Colombier?  Offen- 
bach vv.is  .1  busy  man.  If  he  wrote  this 
book,  he  wrote  It  between  opera-boulte 
tunes,  and  the  book  Is  opera  bouffe. 


riie^^'lldt  f.iis.'I  Ih.il  iTiP,,  . , 

y.  . ivmimratlvi  V u. w .mil  I' rench  Acii.Ii-my  at  G jlno, 
Ikhly.  th.'i'.'  h.ivc  Is-.m  n.i  l•■r.^n••c  a K..m..”  a 


Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  the  conservative 
Englleh  music  critic,  visited  this  coun- 
try In  the  summer.  He  heard  little  mu- 
sic. Nevertheless  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
send  home  long  articles  In  which  he 
weighed  the  nation  In  the  balance  and 
fouri.l  it  musically  wanting.  Victor 
Maurel.  In  hl.s  story  of  his  operatic  ca- 
reer. makes  both  reasonable  ond  aston- 
ishing statements  concerning  the  art  In 
this  country.  There  has  been  no  care- 
ful study  by  a trained  and  unprejudiced 
foreign  observer. 

The  artist’s  opinions  are  naturally 
shaped  more  or  less  by  his  or  her  suc- 
cess. A European  reputation  is  .some- 
times an  «iifair  of  the  cable,  and  we 
have  learned  t6  listen  before  we  ap- 
plaud. A singer  may  be  puissant  at 
Berlin  or  Bayreuth  and  yet  fail  at  the 
Metropolitan  or  Boston  Theatre.  A 
pianist  may  be  characterized  by  Ger- 
man critics  as  the  greatest  interpreter 
jf  Beethoven  and— perhaps  he  suffers  a 
sea  change— he  Is  found  dry  and  dull  at 
Symphony  or  Carnegie  Hall.  The  vio- 
linist that  excites  applause  at  Helsing- 
fors or  London  may  not  quicken  the 
Dulae  or  soften  the  heart  in  Chicago  or 
iPhU.rdelphla.  The  visitor,  vememberlng 
the  friendly  audience,  the  admiring  crit- 

s at  home,  pronounces  American  hear- 
ers unappreciative.  Ignorant. 


The  visitor,  often  unacquainted  with 
the  language.  Is  disconcerted  by  Amer- 
ican manners  and  customs,  and  when 
he  is  not  artistically  or  pecuniarily  suc- 
aid  leessful,  he  recounts  his  grievances  in 
tafj  formulating  judgment  on  purely  artistic 
I ol  imatters.  The  rooms  and  the  cars  are 
I M overheated:  he  cannot  find  food  and 
terifdrlnk  after  11  P.  M.,  or  he  is  In 
onij  a town  where  prohibition  reigns;  he  is 
wa*;diSturbed  by  the  bustle  and  rush;  the 
streets  are  noisy;  some  one  in  an  ad- 
joining room  objects  to  practice  late 
at  night;  therefore  we  are  all  uncivil- 
ized beings  and  do  not  understand 
music.  A naturally  reserved  audience 
recalls  him  only  twice  after  the  per- 
formance of  a concerto;  in  Milan  he  was 
recalled  16  times.  The  opera  singer  at 
3t.  Petersburg  received  necklaces, 
bracelets,  rings,  a tiara  at  the  end  of 
her  engagement:  the  American  audience 
cares  nothing  for  art. 

It  has  long  been  an  accepted  tradi- 
tion in  European  cities  that  Barnumism 
rules  supreme  throughout  this  country. 
The  high  prices  paid  singers  and  play- 
ers, the  enormous  sums  gained  by  a 
Paderewski,  the  ingenious  devices  and 
the  Inflamed  rhetoric  of  American  and 
;paMlonate  press  agents,  the  stories 
told  by  the  disappointed  after  their  re- 
turn — these  facts  and  fancies  all  tend  to 
keep  the  tradition  alive.  It  would  be 
J'®*/  fo  impossible  to  persuade  an  in- 
telligent German  conductor  or  critic  of 
t^he  admirable  qualities  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  or  the  Chicago  orchestra;  to 
conWnce  him  of  the  artistic  excellence 
Ol  the  Knelsel  quartet  and  its  profitable 
popularity  throughout  this  country.  He 
might  after  a severe  struggle  refrain 
from  saying:  “Humbug.’’  He  would 
surely  look  upon  his  Informant  as  an 
enthusiastic  American  of  little  experi- 
ence blowing  a patriotic  blast. 


elU* 


visitor  always  to  be  blamed  i 
‘dinks  American  pretensions  areJ 
without  ^lld  foundation.  Outside  of 
the  largest  cities  there  are  few  orches- 
respectable  in 
Often  he  suffers  by  reason  of 
n accompaniment;  often  his 

fiom  hearing 

^the  best  we  have  to  offer.  He  plays  in 
‘owns  where  unknown  and  poorly  her- 
alded. he  Is  heard  only  by  a few.  curi- 
ous and  micrltlcal.  Or  a singer  from  a 
great  and  subsidized  opera  house  is 
amazed  at  the  inadequate  and  careless 
at  the  Metropolltam 
She  wonders  at  the  applause  of  the 
audlencC’  at  the  good-nature  of  the 
orltlcs,  and  says  truthfully:  ’’This  would 
il'  s Gs^man  theatre  of 
^^^iF®*;®‘’.*^i‘^nnk.  She  learns  that  the 
'n  ‘he  si  Vers 
as  Individuals;  that  pyrotechnics  ana 
, rant  compel  applause  that  cau^s  ^he 
I ?1  ars  to  shake:  that  the  subtle  Compo- 
sition of  a part  and  the  gradual  CreC 

'endo  of  dramatic  interest  to  a sunerh 
devoted  to^V 
>f  barbarians  sna  us  a nation 

Jven  the  dnMart  a’  ®°™®  Instances. 
Sturn."®  do  not  tempt  her  to 

’lTitSr4’^rl2so7®f"ra‘'’®,u”‘°®'^  intelligent 
■ uitors  reason  from  the  particular  to 


the  genernl 
thl.s  I'lmnir. 
rci'iilly  ml 
lung  hii.  ..r  l uli'r.'i  liil'  i'!"  l'  (l  In  m\i  I 
MM  Mii'i'r.'sl.iM  of  |irlnc("!  ri'.iily  In  . u|i- 
port  .ipcra  nr  ori'lii-atra.  no  gi'iu  r.itlM;  : 
of  •'omiiMsors.  I'hapol  mo' l.  rs.  otg  inl.'l  . 
tli-.'ply  vorsMil  In  their  ,irt.  For  yours 
ihl.'i  ppiipl,'  wM.s  hunli  (I  In  miikini;  n im 
tion.  It  hull  no  time,  no  money  for  the 
Inxiirli’.s  oml  tiu'  griu-i-t,  i-xccpt  po:  .ilbly 
In  one  or  two  cllie>.  In  which  men  tiiul 
woniim  of  foreign  (U-.n-eni  oxeried  In- 
llueiire.  The  eountry  jis  a I'ountry  w.is 
not  musIcHl.  The  triulltlon.'i  wore 
ngHin.st  mu.sli',  exeip*.  ns  an  ahl  in  wor- 
ship. There  was  a iireJudU'o  itgivlml 
opera,  operntle  singers  tind  all  tiddlers. 
The  advance  of  late  years  has  been 
enormaii,'',  but  such  an  ailvanco  Is  nec- 
es-sarlly  somewhat  feverish  and  .superll- 
Clal.  Money  enn  bring  slngcis  and 
players  and  conductors  across  the  At- 
lantic every  st'ason;  It  cannot,  as  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  maki'  a public 
mu.slcal  throughout  the  land  or  In  one 
city.  .And  there  are  some  who  think 
that  art  Is  not  for  the  great  puhllc,  even 
In  I’arl.s  or  London  or  Berlin;  that  art 
In  till  It.s  beauty  can  be  thoroughly  uj)- 
proclated  and  understood  only  by  com- 
puratlvcly  few. 

JACQUES  THIBAUD. 

Jacques  ThIbautI,  who  is  already 
ranked  among  the  first  European  vlolln- 
Ist.s,  will  visit  the  United  States  next 
.season,  an  announcement  that  has  al- 
ready been  made  in  The  Herald.  We 
publish  today  his  portrait,  taken  from 
the  latest  photograph.  He  was  born  at 
Bordeaux,  Sept.  27,  1880,  the  youngest  of 
three  sons.  The  father,  a musician,  was 
Jacques’  first  teacher.  Joseph,  the 
eldest  son,  is  a pianist,  and  Francis,  the 
second,  is  a ’cellist. 

Jacques  entered  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, where  he  studied  under  Marsick, 
and  he  took  the  first  prize  for  violin 
playing  In  1896.  He  Joined  Colonne’s  or- 
chestra, and  soon  attracted  attention  by 
his  solo  playing  at  the  Cafe,  Rouge,  in 
the  rue  de  Tournon  (Latin  quarter).  He 
appeared  at  the  music  festivals  at  An- 
gers, and  during  the  season  of  1899-1900 
he  won  great  renown  as  a virtuoso  at 
Paris,  in  the  Netherlands,  at  Mannheim 
and  in  Switzerland.  In  1901  he  made  a 
more  extended  tour,  and  in  1902  he  visit- 
ed Russia.  He  has  exhibited  his  art  In 
the  chief  cities  of  Europe  and  at  the 
leading  orchestral  concerts.  The  testi- 
mony of  audiences,  critics,  colleagues, 
conductors  is  unanimously  and  warmly 
in  his  favor.  

NOTES. 

Kelley  Cole,  an  English  tenor,  will 
visit  this  country  in  the  fall. 

To  E.  H. : Leonora  Jackson  is  said  to  be 
studying  with  Sevick  at  Prague. 

Edward  German  has  just  set  music  to 
12  songs  in  Kipling’s  "Just  so  Stories.” 
The  pianist  Edouard  Rister  has  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  architect 
Girette. 

Ysaye  played  in  London,  June  26,  a 
sonata  in  G minor  by  Purcell,  a work 
rarely  heard. 

A German  critic  coins  a word  to  char- 
acterize Schjelderup’s  music  to  Geller- 
up’s  Indian  drama:  "Parsifalerisch.” 
Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child  of  Boston 
has  been  engaged  to  sing  the  contralto 
part  in  “Elijah”  at  the  Worcester  fes- 
tival. 

Massenet’s  opera  without  a woman. 
"Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,”  was  suc- 
cessfully performed  at  Munich,  with 
Walter  as  the  hero. 

Here  is  a German  joke  from  Die 
Jugend:  ”Your  son,  Siegfried,  conducts 
with  his  left  hand,”  saiu  some  one  to 
Wagner.  ”Yes,  I can  hear  it.” 
Sapelnikoff,  the  Russian  pianist,  the 
pupil  of  Sophie  Menter,  has  written  an 
opera,  "The  Khan  and  His  Son,” 
founded  on  a story  by  Maxim  Gorki. 

Milton’s  ’’Cornus,”  a mask,  with 
Lawe’s  songs,  and  Incidental  music  by 
composers  of  the  17th  century,  was  re- 
vived at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  London, 
Julyl. 

Mr.  Arthur  Nevln  has  gone  to  the 
Black  Foot  Indian  reservation  in  Mon- 
tana to  study  the  sun  dance.  He  is 
writing  music  for  the  new  comedy, 
"Suitors  of  a Sioux.” 

The  receipts  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
Paris,  during  May  amounted  to  f.203,605 
for  24  performances.  "Werther”'  drew 
to  the  box  office  f.9166,  ”Lakme”  f.7128, 
and  "Mignon”  f.8996. 

Cunningham  Woods’  new  work.  "The 
Lords  of  Labor,”  was  produced  at  the 
Co-operative  Festival  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  July  H.  There  was  a chorus  of 
3500  and  an  orchestra  of  150. 

Hayden  Coffin,  once  well  known  in 
musical  plays,  created  the  part  of  John 
Ridd  in  "Lorna  Doone.”  a play  founded 
by  Annie  Hughes  on  Blackmore’s  novel 
(Avenue  Theatre,  London.  June  30). 

Emma  Calve  will  take  part  in  the 
"classic  representations”  at  the  old  the- 
atre at  Orange  Aug.  1 and  2.  She  will 
sing  in  pieces  by  Gluck  and  Handel  and 
she  will  recite  ’’Romancero  Populaire  du 
Midi.’’ 

Edwin  Grasse,  a young  American  blind 
violinist,  who  has  played  in  certain 
European  cities,  will  make  his  first  con- 
cert tour  in  this  country  in  the  fall.  A 
pupil  of  Cesar  Thomson,  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Brussels  Conservatory. 

Gadskl  has  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Con- 
ried  for’  the  Metropolitan  next  season. 
She  is  an  eminently  useful  soprano,  al- 
ways ready,  conscientious,  often  accept- 
able, seldom,  if  ever,  emotionally  in- 
spired, 

Mr.  De  Koven,  conductor  of  the 
■Washington  (D.  C.)  Symphony  orches- 
tra concerts,  proposes  to  give  Sunday 
night  concerts  every  two  weeks,  besides 
the  five  afternoon  concerts.  He  is  at 
work  on  a hew  opera. 
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■ Till  !;i.  itii  . :1  ; 
I’liii.-.  l•’lMlll^..■ll..r).  In  wlilcti  h.o  irn'n 
till'  hi  fi.ry  f-ir  tv-i  .•.•nlui'hv,  ,ii<|  , fj,  f 
i|nr.  the  c I Bill  hinniil  b\  Colbert  In 
1664. 

ICdllh  Miller.  Bii  Knglliih  ini'zr.o-n.n 
prano  In  (lend.  8hc  mmln  her  debut  In 
Itnly,  : Miig  .Mlgnnn,  Cnrinen.  AzileeriH, 
Amnerls,  appeared  at  Covont  Garden  a: 
P'dlluli,  gave  .t  rem.irkable  perform 
unee  of  the  wit.'h  In  ’’Ilaensel  ami 
Gri'tel,”  and  was  esteemod  as  a <lnr 
in  eone.'rt  and  oratorio. 

MI.sm  Gleeson-Whlto  sang  In  London 
July  2 a pleasant  song  hy  Pe  Serre 
"Toe-toe.”  A woman  licgr  an  und -r- 
tak(*r,  ”ie  menulsler  den  trepanscs.”  to 
hiilld  a eoltln  no  roomy  tiint  her  love 
may  have  quiet  sleep.  A rhythmic  ham- 
mering runs  through  the  nccoinpanl- 
menl. 

Verdi’s  ’’Fnlstaff"  will  he  revived  .->t 
the  beginning  of  the  aca.soii  at  Rerlln. 
’’The  Geisha”  Is  again  poiiular  In  that 
elty.  Axel  Pelmar’s  ".Marlenburg,”  a 
hlstorle.ol  opera,  which  treats  of  the 
eonfllet  between  the  Boles  and  the  Ger- 
man orders  In  the  l.hh  century,  will  be 
performed  next  winter.  It  was  suc- 
cessful at  Wiesbaden. 

.Miss  Barrientos,  the  young  Spaniard 
who  was  not  long  ago  a child  wonder, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Covent 
‘^rden  July  1 as  Roslna  In  "The  Barber 
of  Seville.”  She  Is  described  as  a fluent 
and  agreeable  vocalist  without  special 
histrionic  gifts.  She  Is  only  19.  A bari- 
tone, new  to  Liondon,  TItta  Ruffo,  from 
r lorence,  pleased  as  Figaro. 

Marie  Rose  and  Santley  have  been 
singing  in  London.  The  Germans  are 
not  the  only  respecters  of  a glorious 
past.  I’his  reminds  us  that  Albanl  will 
be  the  soprano  in  ’’Elijah”  at  the 
Blimingham  festival.  The  solo  singers 
Apostles”  will  be  Agnes 
Nicholls.  Muriel  Foster.  John  Coates, 
Kennedey  Rumford,  Ffrangcon  Davies 
Andrew  Black. 

'■“"AO"'  Is  going  about  Paris  that  a 
rich  Amerman,  worth  at  least  f.80,000,000 

fhe  nrnll  ‘"a®  bought  a lot  In 

ine  place  Vendome,  where  he  will  put 
P'’®sent  building  a 
theatre  which  will  be  a model  of  ele- 
gance and  comfort.  The  theatre  will  be 
named  after  him  and  his  bust  will  be 
put  in  the  foyer.  Operas  will  be  per- 
w^oriil'^  by  the  greatest  singers  In  the 

Mr.  Baugham  wonders  why  Calve  does 
not  impersonate  Puccini’s  Tosca.  "The 
part  would  suit  her  admirably,  and  she 
studied  the  work  for  production  at 
t^he  Paris  Grand  Opera.”  But  would  she 
be  able  to  drive  Ternina’s  impersona- 
tlon  from  the  memory?  'We  doubt  It. 

will  be  produced 
at  the  Opera  Comique  next  season  with 
Claire  Frlche  as  the  heroine. 

Miss  Smyth’s  opera,  “The  Forest  ’’ 
was  revived  at  Covent  Garden  June  26, 
“Lancelot”  wrote: 
Ihe  thematic  material  is  weak,  and 
melody  is  the  life  of  opera.  The  work 
has  been  shortened,  but  not  judiciously 
by  cutting:  the  prologue,  which  Is  the 
most  original  part,  and  contains  the 
best  music.  Other  critics  spoke  of  “the 
lack  of  dramatic  action  and  spontaneous 
melody. 

In  ’’The  Black  Prince”  a musical  play 
by  Norman  and  Bernard  Page  (Nottine- 
ham._  June  29).  Maid  Marian  is  intro- 
u-  • .ybere  is  an  attempt  to  capture 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men,  but 
Robin  d(jes  not  appear  on  the  stage. 
The  Black  Prince  fails  to  catch  the  rob- 
b®rs,  and  King  Eldward  III.  disguise's 
himself  as  Sherlock  Holmes.  At  the  end 
the  King  abdicates,  to  become  a mem- 
ber of  Robin’s  band. 

Charles  Malherbe  has  written  the  his- 
tory of  Colonne’s  concerts,  and  the 
pamphlet  is  entitled  ’’Trente  ans  de  Con- 
certs”  (1873-1903).  Since  the  first  concert, 
March  2,  1873,  at  the  Odeon,  Colonne  has 
given  809  concerts  and  277  composers 
represented.  Berlioz  leads 
with  448  performances;  Beethoven  fol- 
lows with  374.  'Wagner  with  366.  Salnt- 
Saens  with  338,  Mendelssohn  with  169, 
Massenet  with  166,\ Schumann  with  136, 
Mozart  with  108. 

Uray  Fiske,  manager  of  the 
Manhattan  Theatre,  New  York,  has  ar- 
ranged with  Homer  Lind  to  present  dur- 
ing a series  of  matinee  performances 
autumn  several  operatic  novelties, 
mclumng  one  act  operas  by  Mendelssohn 
and  Flotow,  and  at  least  one  original 
by  an  American  composer,  Harry 
Rowe  Shelly’s  lyrical  intermezzo,  “Santa 
Claus.  Mendelssohn’s  "Heimkehr  aus 
,.®r  Fremde,”  freely  adapted  under  the 
title  of  “Return  of  the  Roamer,”  will  be 
the  feature  of  the  opening  bill. 

, Tbe  minister  of  public  Instruction  and  ( 
"®,  ®'"‘®t  Paris,  offers  a prize  of 
LIOOO,  through  the  Society  of  Musical  I 
Composers,  for  the  best  symphony  in 
at  least  three  movements.  Other  prizes 
to  be  awarded  are  f.500  for  a fantasia  in 
one  movement,  for  piano  and  orchestra: 
f.400  for  a cantata,  "Ruth  et  Boaz,” 
with  a simple  orchestra  of  from  10  to  12 
players,  without  piano,  but  with  harp 
ad  libitum;  f.200  for  an  organ  piece;  f.200 
for  a little  suite  in  three  movements  for 
wind  Instruments. 
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iimong  Ihe  w>rk  ch'urn  for  r rre;;" 
sncc.  -Ml'.  Ilcnrl  li.  Hlil  '!-:|  v i;i  i.  : « ■ 
cnndii'-t'ir.  Thi  cilo 'iim!' i.  : w:i|  r.  -T'l/ 
I’larii  Sexton  and  Mle-  A.l.'h  ('ur;A('il; 
IIuNsey  Of  Hoslnn,  Mr.  Y.'arig  uL  V .v 
York  'ind  ilr.  Flint  of  L - u,n  .A  i ' ’ 
ure-i'i '-Hal  will  be  jrl-.en  by  lyfr  p. 
Perry,  pianist,  ami  lecliircK  'Ir-i-ySl. 

Arthur  Farwell  and  LiicIuk  ' 

Edward  Elgar  wrnle  lately  |o  '•  « 
chairman  of  Ine  .Morreamhe  ni  iih.  I f-' v~ 
tiviil:  "I  cannot  well  exiirt--.  7,h;'>  f 

feel  as  to  thr  Immenic  Infliiere—  your 
festival  must  exert  In  spre  ullng  tne  |o» k 
of  music;  It  Is  rather  ,r  shock  to  ftyi'i 
Brahms’  part-songs  appr.elBted  ai'i4 
among  the  dally  fare  of  a dintrlet  ,!p- 
parently  unknown  to  the  sleepy  Lonflon 
press;  people  who  talk  of  the-  Rpread  of 
music  In  England  and  the  Incri  a Ipy 
love  of  It  rarely  seem  lo  know  wh-re 
the  growth  of  the  art  ir  really  yiron.:. 
and  properly  fostered.  Some  diy 
press  will  awake  to  ihf  fai't,  alrfs;iyj;| 
known  abroad  and  to  some  few  of  u« 
England,  that  the  living  centre  of  * 

In  Great  Britain  Is  not  Londorv  bul#l 
somewhere  farther  north."  • 

Constance  Bache.  a brother  of 
Bache,  the  furious  disciple' of  Liszt,  died 
at  Montreux  June  28.  An  accident  'o 
her  right  hand  prevented  her  appe ac 
ance  as  a concert  pianist,  although  ah* 
had  studied  with  her  brother.  Klir..:!- 
worth,  and  Fritz  Hartvlgson.  S’is 
taught  in  London  for  20  years,  hut  sha 
is  more  widely  known  as  a writer  on 
musical  "subjects.  She  transkited  La 
Mara’s  collection  of  Liszt’s  letters,  tha 
early  correspondence  of  Von  Buelow. 
the  librettos  of  Liszt’s  "St.  EllsabeHi." 
Mozart’s  "Bastien  and  Bastlen""ne.’‘ 
Humperdinck’s  "Haensel  and  (3rete1.” 
She  wrote  the  biography  of  h»r  broth- 
ers and  contributed  liberally  to  music 
Journals. 

Mr.  George  Edwardea  has  exprec-std 
himself  very  strongly  In  favor  of  pro- 
t€(ftion,  which  he  says  would  result  In 
higher  priced  labor,  and  It  would  pre- 
vent our  best  workers  from  deserting 
us.  "A  chorus  girl,"  says  Mr.  Ed- 
wardes,  "makes  £4  or  £5  a week  In 
America,  and  every  performer  In  th* 
higher  ranks  draws  accordingly.  When 
I suggested  to  my  brother  managers 
lately  the  advisability  of  charging  more 
for  our  seats,  in  proportion  to  the  rise 
of  professional  fees,  there  was  an  out- 
cry, and  some  managers  even  went  the 
other  way  and  proposed  to  lower  them. 
But  we  cannot  go  on  competing  with 
America  like  this,  while  America  steals 
all  our  music.  If  we  take  anything  from 
France  we  are  saddled  with  an  Injunc- 
tion, and  have  to  pay  10  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  takings.  There  i.s  an  utter 
absence  of  anything  like  reciprocity."— 
The  Era  (London). 
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A New  Edition  of  Thackeray’s 
“Great  Hoggarty  Diamond.” 


The  Count  Franchl-Verney  (Ippollto 
Valetta)  has  written  the  history  of  the 


Franz  Remmertz,  the  bass  who  died 
in  Switzerland  last  month,  left  consid- 
erable property.  We  quote  from  the 
New  York  Sun:  "The  last  years  of  the 
singer’s  life  were  spent  in  affluence 
When  he  was  singing  here  in  New  York 
years  ago,  according  to  a story  told 
yesterday,  heaccumulatedaboutROOO.  He 
was  then  singing  in  a church  choir,  and 
he  asked  a prominent  member  of  the 
parish  how  he  should  invest  his  savings 
The  advice  he  received  was  to  buy 
Standard  Oil  stock.  The  .stock  was  then 
below  par.  Herr  Rem.mertz  put  all  of 
his  $3000  in  it,  and  was  soon  drawing  a 
good  income  from  the  investment.  Since 
then  the  dividends  have  jumped  to  a 
figure  which  made  him  a man  of 
means.”  Most  of  this  propertv  ha,s  been 
bequeathed  to  the  widow,  whose  where- 
abouts are  not  known.  She  and  Rem- 
mertz separated  years  ago. 

An  old  gentleman  nas  just  passed 
away  who.  for  the  last  25  years,  had  the 


One  of  the  Most  Striking  K.xnniplPs 
of  the  Anthor’s  Oeiilii.s,  It  'Waa 
Declined  hy  HlncUvrood’s  tVhen 

First  Offered — Revierr  of  Tennis 

I 

in  Every  Country. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  & Co.,  Lombio, 
have  published  “Samuel  Titmarsh  .n'  ; 
the  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond.”  ".V.  " 
"Wives”  and  “The  Bedford  Row  - 
spiracy”  in  the  latesi  volume  of  tiuu- 
attractive  edition  of  Thackeray’s  pro'C 
works.  The  bibliographic.il  not'",  arc  by 
AValter  Jerrold;  the  Illustrations  b;> 
Charles  E.  Brock,  and  there  Is  .( 
trait  of  Thackeray  from  the  cray'ii 
sketch  by  Samuel  Laurence. 

The  stories  included  in  this  voli  ii‘- 
are  reckoned  among  ThackPray’s  minor 
works,  and  some  readers  who  ar.  n>  v r 
weary  of  praising  the  art  displayed  In 
"Esmond.”  or  of  extolling  “Penden;ii.^" 
and  tho  other “classk-s,” arc  unacqiini.  t- 
cd  with  the  tales  and  sketches  that  pre- 
ceded “Vanity  Fair.’’  What  would  ha,' 
been  Thackeray’s  fortune  If  he  hadhr' 
behind  him  only  the.se  “minor”  work  - . 
To  have  written  "The  Great  H'.iiijarty  , 
Diamond,”  ’’The  Shabby  Ocntcol  Si:':y,’' 
"Barry  Iiyndon.”  "Dennis  Ha;...- rtv 


Wife”  and  "The  Yellowplush  lAip'ia 
was  surely  a sound  rccommi  nd<"J"’  ! • 

posterity. 

"The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,”  .'i.  .v 
.“ay,  was  declined  by  Blackwood’-  M.'g- 
azine,  and  when  it  appeared  in  F 
In  1841  it  was  not  enjoyed  by  many.  'I’ii'; 
author  was  advised  by  the  editor  to  cii 
it  short.  John  Sterling  read  th--  - um- 
bers as  they  came  out  with  keen  ■’  - 
light.  "AVhat  la  there  better  in  Fleldli'g 
or  Goldsmith?  The  man  Is  a true 
genius,  and  with  quiet  and  C'Omior: 
might  produce  masterpieces  thf-t  w-.u;-.‘ 
last  as  long  as  any  we  have,  and  'I-  - 
light  millions  of  unlmrii  rea'l'.rs”;  b" 
this  Indorsement  by  Sterling  was  O-r 
private  use,  and  few  would  have  e 
persuaded  to  read  the  story  if  thi'  p;  ■ • 

had  been  placarded  or  passed  ahoul  a . 
a handbill.  Some  years  afterwa  A 
Thackeray  wrote  to  Mr.s.  nroikflel.l:  1 

have  been  rereading  the  ‘Hog;  "’-y  D '- 
mond'  this  morning.  ITpon  m>  word  •■’:el 
honor,  If  It  doesn’t  make  you  cry  I 
have  a mean  opinion  of  you.  It 
written  at  a Urn'  of  great  >i 
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wtjcv,  riiy  i'f  iirt  was  VL'i^y  soft  and  huin- 
tiie  Am;  n.  ‘ich  habo  aiich  viol  gelio*at.' 

T.i  us  this  little  story  is  one  of  the 
R’  ist  striking  exhibitions  of  Thaokoray's 
g' rlus.  The  essoutial  and  exuuisito 
iiialities  are  here  simply  displayed.  Here 
ihe  applications  of  !i  text  which  ho 
chose  so  often  are  fresh  and  convincing. 
J!r.  Brough  is  sketched  a little  after 
the  manner  of  Dickens,  but  lu*  is  ele- 
raontal  rather  than  artificial;  there  Is 
something  majestic,  sublime  in  his  hy- 
t-'crisy  and  rascality.  Mrs.  Hoggnrty 
:s  a forerunner  of  Mrs.  Mat'kenzie.  The 
clerks  are  all  delightful.  Blanche  Am- 
->ry  would  have  found  a sympathetic 
fri-nd  in  the  thin,  beetle-brow'ed  Belinda, 
wi-o.  to  use  the  speech  of  the  Honorable 
?"ioncis  Fizgig.  ''^‘i)inced’  the  harp  and 
■iouchfd'  the  piano,  and  ‘egratigne’  the 
guitar  and  ‘ccorched’  a song  or  two.” 
The  scene  of  Samuel  at  Mrs.  Round- 
hiud’s  is  in  Thackeray’s  most  char.ict- 
■ristlc  manner:  “As  she  spoke,  thei 

bells  were  just  tolling  the  people  out  of 
t uiroh.  and  I fell  a-thinklng  of  my  dear,  i 
dear  Mary  Smith  in  the  country,  walk-| 
ing  home  to  her  grandmother’s,  in  her 
modest  gray  cloak,  .as  the  bells  were 
chiming  and  the  air  full  of  the  sweet 
smell  of  the  hay,  and  the  river  shining 
in  the  sun.  all  crimson,  purple,  gold  and 
silver.  There  was  my  dear  llary  a 
oondred  and  twenty  miles  oft.  in  Somer- 
setshire, walking  home  from  church 
along  with  Mr.  Snorter’.s  family,  with, 
which  she  came  and  went;  and  I was 
listening  to  the  talk  of  this  great,  leer- 
ing, vulgar  woman.”  1 

AVe  are  not  attempting  to  discover 
Thackeray  at  this  late  day.  "We  are  re- 
turning w'ith  a thankful  heart  to  Aorks 
of  his  youth  before  he  was  famous,  be- 
fore he  preferred  to  view'  life  through 
a club  window,  before  he  showed  occa- 
sionally a curious  admiration  for  the 
snobs  whom  he  dissected.  Is  there  UUk 
..bout  the.  pathos  in  “Esmond,”  or  about 
i.iio  death  of  Helen  Pendennis,  or  the 
old  colonel?  The  description  of  the 
death  of  Samuel’s  little  child;  the  scenes 
in  prison  and  betwee.n  Mary  and  Lady 
'Tlptoff— these  surpass  in  simplicity  and 
intensity  of  pathos  the  more  famous 
and  the  most  artful  episodes  in  the  later 
novels.  , 

Mr.  Walter  Jerrold.  the  editor,  might 
have  annotated  “The  Ravenswing”  to 
the  advantage  of  the  reader.  Was  Mor- 
glana  drawn  from  life?  We  know  Sir 
G orge  Thrum,  the  great  composer  of 
th.  opera,  “Britons  Alarmed;  or  the 
Siege  of  Bergen-ap-Zoom,”  with  his 
speech  about  the  Ravensw/ng:  “She  has 
the  graces,  sir,  of  a Venus,  with  the 
mind  of  a muse;  she  Is  a siren,  sir,  with- 
out the  dangerous  qualities  of  one;  she 
is  hallowed,  .sir,  by  her  misfortunes  as 
bv  her  genius”:  he  is  Sir  George  Smart. 
But  who  was  his  rival,  Baroski,  and  who 
were  Desmond  Mulligan,  Squinny,  Slang 
and  Bludver?  There  is  page  after  page 
of  capital  fooling,  and  do  not  the  ad- 
vance notices,  the  paragraphs  published 
before  Morgiana’s  debut,  read  as  though 
they  were  in  aid  of  some  soprano  of  to- 
day? Sir  George  is  always  irresistible; 
“Miss  Horsman.  Mr.  Craw,  my  dear 
Mr.s.  Ravenswing,”  said  Sir  George, 
“shall  we  begin  the  trio'?  Silence,  gen- 
tlemen. if  you  please;  it  is  a little  piece 
from  my  opera  of  the  ‘Brigand  s Bride. 
Miss  Horsman  takes  the  page’s  part, 
Mr.  Craw  is  Stiletto  the  Brigand,  my  ac- 
complished pupil  is  the  bride.’  ” 

THB  BRIDE. 


Mr  heart  witli  .ioy  is  heating. 

M.t  eyes  with  tears  are  dim; 

THE  PAGE. 

Her  heart  with  ioy  is  beating, 

Her  eyes  arc  fixed  on  him; 

THE  BRIGAND. 

Mr  heart  with  rage  is  heating 
in  blood  my  eyeballs  swim. 

Such  verses  are  still  written  for  com- 
posers and  singers. 

As  for  “Dennis  Haggarty’s  Wife,” 
that  grim  tale  published  in  1843,  it  was 
as  a child  born  out  of  due  time,  so  far 
as  the  spirit  and  the  realism  are  con- 
cerned. Some  might  wish  away  the 
“sermonizing”  in  which  Thackeray  in- 
dulged so  fondly.  “Marry,  gentlemen, 
if  you  like;  leave  your  comfortable  din- 
ner at  the  club  for  cold  mutton  and 
curl  papers  at  your  home;  give  up  your 
books  or  pleasures,  and  take  to  your- 
selves wives  and  children;  but  think 
well  on  what  you  do  first,  as  I have  no 
doubt  you  will  after  this  advice  and 
example.”  The  narrator  should  not  in- 
tervene: there  should  he  nothing  be- 
tween the  procession  of  scenes  thrown 
on  the  sheet  and  the  spectator.  Here 
the  story  is  told  as  a confession  of 
George  Fitz-Boodle,  but  even  in  this  in- 
stance the  tale  would  be  stronger 
without  the  asides,  the  explanations, 
the  final  ‘'This  fable  teaches.”  Thus 
the  last  paragraph  of  comment,  an  in- 
dignant outburst,  is  an  impertinent  anli- 
r Mmax  after  Dennis’s  dreadful  shout  of 
p;*-s;nnatf;  grief. 

“The  Bedford  Row  Conspiracy.”  one 
of  Thackeray’s  weakest  stories,  was 
suggested  by  the  plot  of  one  of  Charles 
de  Bernard’s  tales.  Air.  Jerrold  might 
have  shown  other  instances  of  Thack- 


eray’s familiarity  with  the  writings  of 
f.  is  ingenious  Frenchman. 


fi-  ;;  ar  i iiitjttf*,  nf  tt^  cOiiditiODS  under 
which  f'.e  game  Is  oiYanized  and  con- 
t'  Sted  a .aii.n-  lands  Iv^sides  their  own, 
while  at  la--  same  tlm<  praviding  thenr 
with  intrro.sting  information  regarding 
thi'  pa.stlme  at  home.”  ' 

I’cr'aaps  the  most  int^esting  pages 
for  the  American  reader  are  Air.  Ma- 
hony's  on  the  old  school  and  the  new. 
Air.  Scrivener’s  remlnlscencee,  the  ed- 
itor's! notes  on  contemporaneous  players, 
and  Air.  AVard’s  description  of  American 
methods. 

Air.  Mahony  refers  to  the  want  of 
brilliance  in  more  modern  plays,  a'' want 
mourned  by  !=ome.  "One  writer,  in  [ 
particular,  using  a chess  phrase,  re- 
gretted the  ‘bits  of  Alorphy.'  The  phrase 
is  a very  apt  one.  Alany  of  Morphy's 
brilliant  games  have  been  shown  to 

result  in  gnat  part  from  wea’k  moves 
on  the  part  of  his  opponents,  and  wo'ild 
not  bo  possible  in  modern  chess.”  These 
very  brilliant  attacks  must  generally 

crumhle  before  a steady  and  well-judged 
defence;  and  undue  risk  was  the 

-Aohiles’  heel  of  the  brilliant  school 

represented  so  ably  by  AA'illiam  Ren- 
shaw.  Tribute  is  paid  the  Renshaws, 
Alessrs.  Lawford.  Hamilton,  Barlow. 
Lewis.  AV.  Baddeley  and  others.  “The 
general  opinion  of  experts  would  seem 
to  rank  J.  Pirn  as  the  finest  player  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  His  game  was 
of  the  very  severe  type,  yet  executed 
with  such  ease  and  nonchalance  as  to 
give  the  impression  that  he  was  taking 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  proceed- 
ings.” Mr.  Alahony  was  impressed  by 
the  Than.gc  in  American  methods  when 
he  visited  this  country  the  second  time: 
"Every  one  played  for  position,  and 
that  position  was  to  get  to  the  net  first 
at  any  price.  The  general  standard  of 
play  also  had  much  improved,  and  we 
were  treated  to  the  twist  service  for  the 
first  time.”  He  thinks  it  merely  a mat- 
ter of  time  before  the  English  cham- 
pionship passes  into  the  hands  of  Amer- 
ican players  or  foreigners.  ‘‘No  young 
players  of  any  ability  are  coming  to 
the  front,  and  as  soon  as  the  present 
exponents  of  first-class  play  retire  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  one  to  take  their 
place.  Not  that  the  number  of  play- 
ers has , not  largely  increased,  but  the 
numbers  of  the  first  class  are  sadly 
shrunken.  This  should  cause  no  sur- 
prise. as  in  the  public  schools  in  Amer- 
ica the  game  is  encouraged,  whilst  in 
this  country  it  is  not  even  permitted.” 

Air.  Hillyard,  in  his  article  on  the  con- 
dition of  courts,  asserts  that  “there  Is 
not  a single  big  meeting  in  England, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
championship,  where  both  the  back- 
ground and  the  floor  of  the  courts  are 
first  cla.ss.  * * * From  what  I am 
told  by  our  present  champion,  and  also 
his  brother,  we  have  a lot  to  learn  in 
Ihl.s  respect  from  our  American  cousins. 
The  courts  at  Bay  Ridge.  N.  Y.,  where 
the  intern.ational  matches  of  1902  took 
place,  were  absolute  perfection,  and 
far  ahead  of  any  tournament  courts  In 
the  old  country.” 

Mr.  Ward  begins  his  review  of  the 
game  in  America;  “The  tennis  career 
of  the  average  American  is  short;  he  be. 
gins  early,  and  does  not  continue  active 
playing  long.  One  reason  is  probably 
the  great  heat  in  summer  time;  another 
his  entry  into  business  life  and  the  pur- 
suit lof  the  elusive  dollar.  At  any  rate, 
when  a man  reaches  the  age  of  30  his 
tourna,ment  days  are  numbered;  some 
of  our  champions  won  their  blue  rib- 
bon while  yet  in  college.”  After  general 
remarks  on  the  development  of  contest- 
ants and  on  the  nature  of  the  tourna- 
ments. he  di.scusses  the  leading  players. 
‘‘We  have  two  distinct  types— Lamed, 
who  is  brilliant,  and  Whitman,  who  is 
steady.  Lamed,  the  present  champion, 
is  probably  the  truest  type  of  the 
American  style.”  He  then  analyzes 
carefully  the  style  of  each.  “Whitman 
in  his  way  is  probably  the  greatest 
genius  at  the  game  that  America  has 
produced.” 

“The  saying,  ‘Lawn  tennis  players  are 
born,  not  made,’  is  proved  false  in  this 
case,  for  while  Lamed  is  a natural  bom 
player.  Whitman’s  game  was  acquired 
only  after  long  and  careful  study  and 
conscientious  practice.  Which  is  the 
better  man  will  always  be  a matter  of 
discussion.”  This  chapter  is  illustrated 
with  portraits  of  R.  D.  Sears,  Dr. 
Dwight.  G.  P.  Sheldon,  Beals  Wright, 
L.  E.  Ware,  C.  Hobart,  Dwight  Davis, 
Miss  Cahill,  Mrs.  Morgan,  Aliss  Jones. 
W.  A.  Lamed,  R.  D.  Wrenn,  Alessrs. 
AVard  and  Davis,  M.  D.  Whitman,  W. 
H.  Collins. 

Airs.  Sterry  thinks  that  the  “smart- 
est” costume  for  women  is  ‘‘a  nice 
hanging  .white  skirt  (about  two  inches 
off  the  ground),  white  blouse’,  white 
band  and  a pale-colored  silk  tie  and 
white  collar.  Nor  can  ladies  be  too  par- 
ticular about  ‘going  into  court’  looking 
Ijcrfectly  spick  and  span,  for  all  eyes 
are  on  them.  Many  an  onlooker  under- 
stands nothing  about  the  game,  and  the 
next  thing  generally  is  to  criticise  the 
player  and  her  looks.”  As  though  a 
woman  needed  such  a reminder. 

There  is  much  interesting  information 
about  foreign  courts  and  foreign  play- 
ers, and  the  wealth  of  illustrations  is 
hero  in  no  way  diminished.  The  King  of 
Portugal  in  position  is,  indeed,  an  awe- 
inspiring sight. 


M”.  A.  Wallis  Alyers  has  edited  for 
G.  ..--ge  Newne.s,  Limited  (London),  a 
vaiium'  entitled  "Lawn  Tennis  at  Home 
a ,1  .i  iroad.”  The  various  chapters  are 
■ . ■ ' I'd  School  and  the  New,  by  H.  S. 
.G  i iiiv;  Alemoriee  of  Alen  and  Meet- 
: .V  bv  :i.  S.  Scrivener;  Courts  and 
< • d'.l  jn.-.  by  G.  AV.  Hilljard;  Lawn 
T-  for  Toadies,  by  Mrs.  Sterry; 

P ,;!rs  of  tile  Present.  b>'  the  editor; 
Ani-.-ilcan  Alethods.  by  Holcombe  Ward; 

'lame  in  Northern  Jeurope,  by  .1. 
.V.  F':  • ■ !'!-;  Play  in  France  and  Swltz- 
<i'  uo,  1 V R.  R.  Hough;  I.awn  Tennis 
and  New  Zealand,  by  L. 
O.  -1.  Io,:.:.  v n;  Lawn  Tennis  in  India, 
i',  r;  Pearson.  , 

! . illu.s’.ratod  .lavishly  with 

o ;.y  I - '“.lit.s  of  player.s  and,pictures 
o'  . not  intended  as  a treatise 

e,  .L  . "Rather  is  It  produced 

f. i!  ;-r  , a.  ti;  of  all  iawn  tennis  vota- 

, . . . ;iOd  j.'-ctators  alike,  who 

n ; to  kiow  Fomethlng,  both  by 


) ^ l' 

EPISODE  OF  HUGUEllOT 


Co.,  ikjlffon),  Is  a play  act.e. 

The  story  is  an  episode  in  the  strife  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  fol- 
lowers and  the  Huguenots:  the  year  is 
1576. 

Tw'O  men,  brothers,  are  talking  to- 
gether in  a street  before  the  castle,  of 
the  Louvre.  It  may  here  be  said  that 
the  stage  directions  for  each  scene  are 
often  over  a page  long.  They  remind 
one  in  the  complexity  of  detail,  and  in 
the  psychological  exposition,  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw’s  directions,  but  they  are 
not  nearly  so  amusing.  The  “first  gen- 
tleman” Is  disgusted  v/lth  hla  country, 
France,  nor  can  he  listen  quietly  to  men 
and  boys  singing  its  glory  in  a round- 
elay. He  declaims  against  men  who 
measure  lace  In  lieu  of  battles,  against 
the  Florentines  who  have  corrupted  the 
honor  of  France.  "Traffic  is  in  the 
air;  all  things  are  sold.”  He  looks 
across  the  channel: 

And  as  our  honor  wanes,  great  England's 
Queen 

Is  fostering  upon  her  sea-encircled  isle 
A free  and  stalwart  race  predestined  yet 
To  overthrow  us. 

The  second  brother  angrily  protests 
and  calls  his  brother  a heretic.  The 
first  repeats: 

England  will  conquer;  she  will  rule  the  world 
When  we  are  dreaming  of  our  vanished  day. 
Look  where  he  comes — the  hlood-soaked  Duke 
of  Guise! 

May  the  sad  ghosts  of  all  the  massacred, 

On  the  dark,  fatal  St.  Bartholomew, 

Haunt  him  and  bound  him  to  his  death! 

The  second  brother  grasps  hl-s  sword 
hilt,  but  there  Is  no  fight,  and  the  two 
are  dropped  overbdard  by  the  author. 
'They  disappear  like  the  boy  Xury  in 
” and  are  beard  of 


to  adatM^’iSort  the  b 

fiuamit  of  daceinc  or  the  majesty 
her  pauatnsEj  tmd  naar  she  representof 
gayety  and  rarw  a grave  ac4  noble  dl» 
daln.‘  The  play  wnght  does  not  uw 
this  rich  material.  Exit  Marguerite  <U 
I A^alois. 


LOVE  ON  A NEW  BASIS. 


But  Toward  the  End  Old  Story 
of  Meyerbeer  Is  Retold. 


Anonymous  Play  In  Three  Acts, 
Where  Beaatlfnl  Marguerite  Is 
Slain  with  Her  Ardent  Lover,  and 
Which  Will  Pnt  to  a Test  the  In- 
genuity of  the  Stage  Director. 
"Mors  et  Victoria.”  by  an  anonymous 
noet-Dlavwrleht  (Longmans,  Green  & 


Robinson  Crusoe.”  and  are  heard  of 
no  more. 

A corridor  in  the  Louvre.  A A'enus 
stands  In  a niche  of  the  sombre  wall. 
“A  new  note  In  an  old  motive.  She 
stands  the  height  of  a living  w'oman. 
undraped,  beautiful,  but  her  beauty  is 
the  beauty  of  form  rather  than  the 
beauty  of  spirit.”  The  Duke  of  Guise 
makes  hot  love  to  Marguerite,  daughter 
of  Gaspard  de  Bonne-Grace,  a marshal 
of  France,  living  in  retirement.  Mar- 
guerite is  a maid  of  honor  to  Alarguerite 
de  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre.  The  duke 
tries  to  kiss  her.  She  does  not  regard 
kissing  as  a ducal  privilege,  a perquisite 
of  ducal  office  and  she  exclaims;  "Back! 
My  Lord  of  (Juise,”  but  Guise  does  not 
back;  neither  does  he  "whoa!”  so  that 
Marguerite  is  obliged  to  draw  a small 
dagger  from  her  bodice.  He  then  offers 
her  guilty  splendor,  speaks  of  land, 
gold,  jewels,  rank,  vast  estates,  which 
Will  seem  as  bauble,  measured  by  the  bliss 
Of  levels  delights,  the  warm  surprise  of  life 
Which  waits  for  you  what  moment  I arouse 
The  tides  of  passion  latent  in  your  frame. 

Alarguerite  straightway  chides  the 
duke  for  his  unseemly'  talk.  He,  nothing 
daunted,  proceeds  to  give  a warm  de- 
scription of  hep  anatomical  attractions; 
he  comes  still  nearer;  but  she  dodges, 
slips  under  his  arm,  runs  down  the 
corridor  and  disappears  behind  an  ar- 
ras. The  duke,  just  a little  discon- 
certed, does  not  wish  to  ask  the  help 
of  the  Queen. 

It  would  not  please  her,  tliough  her  fickle  heart 
Has,  by  the  present,  cancelleii  all  the  past; 

For  woman's  grasp,  reluctant  to  unloose. 

Holds  from  another  what  she  wants  no  more. 

An  hour  later  Marguerite  stands  be- 
fore the  Queen  of  Navarre.  The  Queen 
is  in  her  bedchamber,  and  a description 
of  her  will  assist  the  play  actress  in  her 
make-up:  "In  her  the  subtle  softer 
charm  of  sun-warmed  Italy  is  blended 
with  the  alert  and  fascinating  charm 
that  has  come  down  from  Francis  the 
First.  Her  glossy  hair  Is  as  black  as 
onyx;  her  skin,  of  dazzling  whiteness,  is 
v'lvlfled  by  the  warm  crimson  glow  that 
lies  beneath,  and  Illumined  bj'  the  flash- 
ing of  her  brilliant  eyes;  her  small  head 
is  held  proudly;  her  smile  stirs  the  virile 
sense  of  man."  Marguerite  de  Bonne- 
(Jrace,  on  the  other  hand,  has  ‘‘a  light 
In  her  eyes  that  the  House  of  Valois  or 
the  House  of  Aledici  has  never  known, 
and  a smile  that  stirs  the  soul  of  man.” 
Here  is  a distinction  in  smiles  that  will 
cause  palnstaJcing  play  'actresses  hours 
of  anxious  practice.  The  good  Marguerite 
wishes  to  go  home  to  her  father's  house 
in  the  deep  forest  of  far-aff  Touraine,  but 
the  Queen  will  not  hear  of  it;  she  wishes 
to  provide  her  with  a husband,  Alar- 

Suerlte  then  complains  of  the  Duke  of 
uise.  He  persists  in  following  her. 

I crave  the  shelter  of  my  father’s  house. 

My  heart  is  weary  unto  death  of  court. 

Where  maidens  arc  the  prey  of  levity. 

Where  women  smile  to  hido  their  unshed  tears. 
And  men  hold  love  upon  a poniard’s  point. 

A's  soon  as  the  Queen  hears  the  name 
of  the  duke,  she  jumps  to  Alarguerite’s 
wish.  Yes,  Indeed,  she  shall  go  at  once. 
And  she  soliloquizes: 

I danced  with  Henry.  Is  the  girl  a fool? 

Or  Henry  knave?  Both;  it  Is  ever  both. 

All  men  arc  knaves,  and  women  all  ore  fools; 
Save,  sometimes,  they  change  places  In  the 
role. 

But,  wherefore  murmur?  Cool  content  Is  best 
For  the  complexion;  tho  good  saints  will  grant 
Calm  resignation  in  all  stress.  They  know 
How  man.v  prayers  I've  offered  for  my  skin. 
Nor  have  they  been  unmindful  of  ray  prayers. 
If  this  new  mirror  doth  the  truth  portray. 

‘Tis  very  pleasant  to  be  beautiful; 

A little  pink,  a little  white,  a cun'e 
That  lies  beneath  the  chin  or  on  the  cheek, 
Are  worth  a score  of  battles  In  a cause. 

And  move  men  more  than  councils.  Isabelle! 
Bring  me  the  iierfumes  Bene  Imth  prepared. 
And  those  new  unguents  that  he  brought  from 
Rome. 

From  which  It  will  be  seen  that  Queen 
Marguerite  W'as  of  an  eminently  philo- 
sophical turn  of  mind.  We  know  that 
she  was  beautiful,  for  Brantome  was 
garrulously  minute  In  his  de.scriptlon, 
and  did  she  not  introduce  tho  bourree 
Into  the  court  of  France?  "Since  she 
had  extremely'  beantlful  legs,”  says  an- 
other old  chronicler,  "she  substituted 
this  bourree  for  the  low  dances.  In 
which  one  walked  rather  than  le'.aped.” 
Yet  Brantome  admired  her  In  the  stately' 
pavane;  ‘‘The  eyes  of  the  whole  hall 
could  not  sufficiently  be  navlshed  by' 
such  a delectable  sight,  for  the  pass- 
ings were  so  well  danced,  the  steps 
so  finely  mana.ged,  the  pauses  so 
flwolv  made,  that  one  did  not  know 


Act  II.  The  castle  of  Bonne-Orfr;* 
Touraine.  Stage  directions  cc.ncerr.inj 
trees  and  forestry,  soft-breasted  d'/vei 
"cooing  mating  note.*  In  warm  cortent.'  . 
a moat  filled  with  turbid,  greeniali , 
water,  and  Marguerite,  the  Bonne- 
Grace,  kneeling  at  an  open,  casement' 
w'lth  a face  that  "matches  the  mom 
Ing.”  Truly  the  poetry  of  this  play  J; 
in  the  stage  directions,  not  In  the  verse 
Marguerite,  after  the  fashion  of  heroe 
in  Greek  tragedy,  hails  the  morning  an. 
welcomes  the  sain.  But  what  if  he 
father  knew  she  loves  a heretic,  1. 
pious  Huguenot,  one  Va’.lon  de  A’allon, 
bols.  She  goes  to  meet  Vallon  In  ai. 
Ilex-bower.  He  is  a solemn  person  aa 
this  Is  the  way  he  talks  to  his  sweet 
heart: 

There's  nnught  to  tell  of  which  you  have 
heard. 

No  change  has  come  since  last  I s.iw  yoa.  sav 
The  'Treaty,  for  which  God  the  Lord  be  praise 
The  Treaty,  for  which  God  the  Lord  b«  pralred 
Much  will  be  bom  of  that  to  strengthen  us. 
And  much  io  strengthen  and  establish  Frme. 

No  wonder  Alarguerite  thinks  of  tfa 
Court  and  is  put  out  until  it  occurs  t 
A’allon  to  kiss  her.  Then  Alarguerit 
exclaims: 

Too  well,  too  well  you  know 
Your  lightest  touch  has  potency,  to  move 
Mv  body,  soul  and  spirit  to  your  wUl. 

What  are  all  men  to  me  hut  shadows  faint 
Of  vou?  I live  but  In  .vour  arms,  beneath 
Yoiir  dominating  eyes,  which  draw  n^  aa  th 
moon 

Draweth  the  tides  of  the  deep-hearted  sea. 

Love  Is  a woman's  doom. 

Vallon  does  not  rise  to  the  occasior 
He  merely  says— and  what  are  words: 
Doom,  Marguerite? 

Love  is  her  crown,  her  great  immortal  crown. 


Marie,  the  old  nurse,  talks  with  Mar 
guerlte.  who  is  slightly  feverish.  Marl 
never  married.  A\  hen  she  was  a chll' 
tho  nuns  told  her  all  men  were  bac 
A'?  Hon  again  meets  Alarguerite  in  th 
bower.  He  has  had  time  to  coin  prett 
phrases. 

The  sombre  bosk,  straightway,  becomes  to  tr 
A fragrant  grove  Elyslan,  by  your  grace; 

And  all  the  conscious  air  Is  redolent. 

He  draws  her  unbound  hair  over  hi 
eyes  and  in  other  ways  shows  himself  t' 
be  a human  rational  being.  Marguerlf 
declares  that  she  knows  “the  hidd* 
Wherefore  of  the  Universe.” 


But  the  villain  still  pursues  her.  Th 
Duke  of  Guise,  with  his  soldiers,  oa  'Ufa 
way  to  meet  the  invading  Germans  -n-h 
have  come  to  aid  the  cursed  Huguenot! 
stops  at  the  Castle  of  Bonne-Grace.  H 
enters  the  great  hall,  which  has  che#i 
less  windows.  A banner  hangs  on 
projection  of  the  wall;  “it  hangs  quit 
alone,  the  stone  wall  framing  it  as  . 
In  dignified  separation.”  A sparklin 
fire  has  "the  elemental  beauty  of  flame. 
It  was  Platinus  who  said  that  the  fon 
of  fire  is  the  most  beautlfu}  of  all  form; 


and  stage  managers  who  produce  thi. 
play  should  see  to  this  "elernenta 
beauty”  without  consideration  of  e* 
pense.  Gaspard  puts  his  castle  and  it 
Inmates  at  the  disposition  of  the  duke 
Inasmuch  as  Gaspard  is  deaf,  the  duk- 
roars  politics  at  him  and  coos  lo^ 
w'ords  in  the  cars  of  Marguerite.  H 
proposes  to  pay  her  full  attention  afie 
he  has  been  to  the  mass  and  partake* 
of  the  sacrament.  . , 

Gaspard  tells  the  duke  that  a ban 
of  pestilential  heretics  jar  “upon  tfri 
Sabbath”— the  “Sabbath”  in  the  Fran<f 
of  1576— with  their  “whining  songs  ant 
loud  gall-stirring  psalms”;  whereup® 
the  duke  instructs  him  to  send  out  th 
order  that  such  singing  will  be  pup 
ished  by  death.  Now  A’allon  is  one  0 
the  lustiest  of  these  singers. 


A country  road,  and  the  stage  man 
ager  is  asked  to  provide  the  whir  o 
a bird’s  wing,  the  buzz  of  the  oroninj 
flies,  the  rustle  of  the  startled  hare.  • 
soldier  stabs  a heretic  and  a;sses  tu 


sweetheart,  just  to  _ 


sweeineari..  juat,  — 

He  and  other  soldiers  curse  the  d 
village  and  go  to  the  tavern  for  drink 
Alarguerite  lets  a page  kiss  her  ham 
and  then  sends  him  with  a warning  lot 
ter  to  Vallon.  She  herself  purposes  t» 
entertain  the  duke  so  that  he  wiU  no 
leave  the  castle  till  A/al!on  and  hi 
friends  are  safe  from  harm. 


Now  to  put  on  my  very  fairest  robe. 

My  silve*'  tissue  overstrewn  with  pearls, 

Mv  petticoat  of  Medlclan  lace; 

I'll  wreathe  my  hair  with  roses,  and  my  cheel 
Rouge,  for  the  nonee 

If  eonverse  fail.  I’ll  ask  Terpsichore  SI 

To  help  ray  brave  intent  to  hold  his  Grace 
By  ravishing  his  eyes.  i 

The  rest  is  familiar  to  all  those  wh 
know  Scribe  and  Aleyerbeer’s 
Huguenots.”  Marguerite  and  A alio 
meet  in  the  ilex  bower,  but  he  will  nc 
run  away,  he  will  sing  the  psalter  i 
the  barn.  He  kisses  her  eyes  and  hand; 
but  he  will  sing,  and  sing  loudly,  at  an 
cost.  She,  from  her  chamber,  hears; 
psalm  of  ‘Clement  Marot;  then  there  . 
a crash,  a shout,  firing.  She  draws 
cloak  about  her  and  rushes  to  th 
barn.  She.  too.  will  sing.  After  th 
slaughter  fhe  duke  on  the  way  to  mar 
meets  Gaspard,  who  is  waiting  for  It 
daughter.  The  massacre  has  put  a 
end  to  the  fretting  of  the  soldiery,  ar. 
it  was  a pleasing  pastime,  a divertls. 
ment  to  the  gallant  duke.  Vallon  hn 
given  him  some  annoyance.  He  n< 
only  kept  on  singing  after  he  had  bee 
w'ounded,  but  he  made  disagreeable  n 
marks  about  “broken  faith.”  AA  here 
Alarguerite?  


In  a bare  and  desolate  (barn  60  Hugu- 
nets  are  dead  or  dying.  Streams  . 
blood  are  running  to  meet  in  dw 
pools.  “In  one  corner,  a wounae^ 

mother  has  lifted  herself  to  lean  ove 
her  dead  boy,  crooning  to  mm 
though  he  were  still  ahve;  and  m J 
her.  a little  child  with  'H' . 

has  crawled  up  to  the  „ 

dead  mother.  In  the  °uud.  » 

old  mail,  mortally  wounded  Is  M<aO 


• dead.  ^ 

f eye*  of  tMr 
'rueras  In  h^r  arffia; 
ire.  I'loie  eiir  mliiaUd  Woe^i 
Lide  na  It  Iknvr.  uii  tu  ' 

and  Marciicrlie. 

. womes  ilt'ilrluust  aatil  alnn 

, „ d lay  nlxiut  n eivcn  nM'ftdsw;  the' 

•I^BoBaln  la  “Hi'ltfh-hH!  ' A HuRiienot, 
aui-ntTly  lrrU.it. 'll.  »«k.t  hrr  ti>  let  thnn 
■le  IrT  peac.'.  tiJlio  ntvea  ahmit  lirr 
f .•-''OOl-<la.\r?.  ivinenrbera  ValK'n.  iwnl 
'.'■nlcs  on  his  biL-ant.  Slip  sons!  ti  vI.mIoh 
-.iBnd  her  f i,-..  Ki  omL:  ra.llnnt.  ' “lait  .■ 
mqurrs  d.-alh  love,  Villon — lovo— '' 

fa  ht-r  l.ist  wofii.H. 

Ami  th.'  r.  ndor  r-'memhefs  how  AlKer- 
«i  I’harlt'?  S-.vlnlnirno'..  “Tho  yuoon 
olhi'r”  -by  i;.‘  nuans  ono  of  his  noblest 
-ania.s-l.s  .os  the  mirror  of  the  brll- 
I•.(t.  sensnou.s.  cni.’l  Ilfo  at  the  court 
Catherine  tie  M.iilcl.  He  remembers 
I’lil.ie.  s'vi'i'test  among:  court  ilsme.s. 

.■  r.  , 'it  11s  m.'n  and  women  ready  with 
ini*>ed  word,  with  poison,  and  with, 
ittyer.  And  the  beauty  of  the  verse,  1. 
ad  .lerhap-s  lonjr  ago.  still  haunts  the  ' 
Ind.  still  charms  the  ear. 

»• 

fa  i 

ITTACKS  HUME  ON  MIRACLES. 


'It 


^rof.  Orr  of  Glasgow  Trie.s  to 
Overtlirow  His  Ari'uineiits. 


■4 


•r.  Whitnii's  Hook  Holds  for  n 
aj  Motto  \iiuriistliie's  .Snyiiu?  That 
. ^ n Miracle  Is  .VK'aiiist  Nature  as 
It  Is  Known — Ilenner's  Helpful 
•'Selections  from  Iliad." 

Two  books  that  have  appeared  lately 
-"David  Hume  and  his  Influence  on 
hilosophy  and  Theology."  by  Dr. 
amrs  Orr,  profiasnr  of  apolegetics  and 
ystematle  theology.  b'nlted  Free 
hui'oh  College.  Glasgow  (imported  by 
harb's  Scribner’s  Suns.  New  York)./ 
nd  "Miracles  and  Supernatural  Relig-j 
)n,"  by  Dr.  James  Morris  Whlton  (Thei 
faemillan  c.impany.  New  York),  might' 
lii  ^ profit,  one  after  the 

"**ther.  For  whereas  Dr.  Orr  has  much 
o ay  concerning  Hume’s  famous  es- 
,y  on  mlraclc.s  and  spends  time  in  at- 
mpting  to  overthrow  his  arguments, 

dJr.  VVhllon  makes  only  a pas.slng  allu- 
lon  to  the  ess,iy  and  evidently  consld- 
rs  It  as  an  old-fashioned  smooth-bore 
1 modern  warfare,  nor  docs  he  cx- 
mine  it  as  an  elaborate  sophism, 
[lime’s  propositions  aro  these: 

"A  miracle  Is  a violation  of  the  laws 
f nature,  and  as  a firm  and  unalterable 
’ xiierlenee  has  established  these  laws, 
he  proof  against  a miracle,  from  the 
aturc  of  the  case,  is  as  entire  as  any 
rgument  from  experience  can  possibly 
e Imagined. 

"No  testimony  is  sufficient  to  estab- 
sh  a miracle  unless  this  testimony  be  ’ 
f such  a kind  that  its  falsehood  would 
e more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which 
endeavors  to  establish.” 

Dr.  VVhlton’s  allusion  to  Hume’s  ar- 
ument  is  In  a footnote  quotation  from 
!u'  "Dic  tionary  of  I’syehology” : "Early 
nd  mediaeval  theologians  agree  in  oon- 
i .-ivli.g  the  miraculous  as  being  above, 

I 'ut  contrary  to,  nature.  Th.  que.siion 

Jl  ntci.d  on  a new  phase  when  Hume 
efined  a miracle  as  a violation  of  na- 
jre,  and  a.s.serled  the  impoaslblity  of 
’^nbstantlatlr:g  Its  actual  occurrence, 
he  mod.crn  discu.ssion  has  proceeded 
irgely  In  view  of  Hume’s  destructive 
rlticism.  Assuming  the  possibilitv  of  a 
lircle,  the  ’questions  of  fact  and  defi- 
Ition  remain.’- 

Dr.  Whlton  takes  as  a motto  a .saying 
f St.  Augustine:  "A  miracle  is  not 
orked  ugaln.-A  nature,  but  against  na- 
ire  as  it  is  known."  He  begins  by  call- 
ig  attention  to  the  fact  that  scholars 
if  the  church  have  moved  along  with 
me.  "No  scholar  of  more  than  nar- 
jltiwly  local  lepute  now  hesitates  to  ac- 

a'  miwlejgc  the  presence  of  a legendary 
lemeiu  both  In  the  Old  Testament  and 
I the  New."  The  early  narratives  in 
enesls  are  of  a legendary  character 
■ms  are  the  ."toric.i  of  S:imson,  Elijah, 

I ;iisha.  "Evi.t  the  conservative  revisers 
3 f the  Authorize  i Version  have  elimi- 
ated  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  th.'  story 
r the  angel  :;t  the  pool  of  Hethesda, 
nd  In  their  marginal  note.s  on  the 
bird  Gospel  have  admitted  a doubt 
'Hcernlng  the  historicity  of  the  angel 
nd  the  bloody  sweat  in  Oethsemane  ’’ 

. landslip  In  the  1.1th  cenlury  A.  D.,  has 
Iven  historical  chanicter  to  Joshua’s 
•QEsing  the  Jordan  on  dry  ground-  the 
irewarning  given  Abijah  of  the  riis- 
k uised  queen’s  visit  was  a case  of  tele- 
J*?®  hypnotic  transformations 
t the  Salpplri' re,  Paris,  of  mentally 
Isordere.i  jicisons  arc  analogous  to  the 
Ji-fcs  wr.mght  on  victims  of  "demoniac 
jssession.  And  the  cases  of  appari- 
ons.  Investigated  and  verified  by  the 
jolely  for  Psychical  Research  have 
Id  a solid  basis  of  fact  for  the  Biblical 
ories^  of  angels.  Of  course,  the  schol- 
.gj  ° advance  these  explanations  are 

msldered  by  some  as  deserters  to  the 

Jamp  of  u«jnjl^f.  But  those  who  con- 

rler  miracle  as  the  "personal  inter- 
ntion  of  God  into  the  chain  of  cause 
nd  effect:”  must  admit  that  when  God 
[tors  not  liuis  appear  periodically,  he  is 
imistsat  by  tiiB  orthodox  from  his 
fur’.d. 


_ , Jill  valii4^Fthe  mlri/ciiloim 
’.JPMttiertr  Mp^oiir  af  dWfni'  revcliition  i.< 

I cone  for  Ih*'  linni  nf  (oilay.  ’ITb'  wise 
. mdicvi.r  lu  11  dBtln.'  icvelallmi  .!■  i".  nut 
now  rest  Ills  i-ii.-e  .in  the  Tnlr.irle.s,  For 
’■tBi.  .I.'rl-lvr.  crlli'ilim  ..f  aip'  Inilh. 
I'lliii'aJ  nr  physfi’.u,  iiiiisl  b.'  bulb  of  th" 
s.iror-  kind.  Eibiciil  trulh  mini  ta-  ethl- 
• 'ally  iiUpsreil."  Mlnicb.  hnv.  been 
iransteriisl  "from  the  ordn.in.-e  d.'iiart- 
im  iil  to  the  qiiailerni.i  l.'l’  de|iiirtnient 
uf  lb.'  ehureb  " To  retain  .ill  the  mlr- 
ox'lcs  is  to  Imperil  Ihe  whole.  "Ono  may 
Ti-osoMiiiily  believe  Ihiit  .lesns  he. lied  a 
i-nsn  ni  violent  in.s.iiilty  at  G.idara.  and 
i',- i„..M  ilily  disbellive  Ih  il  tin-  fire  of 
heaven  wii>  twice  obedient  to  Rlljiih’s 
cull  lo  consume  the  nillltary  cnmprinles 
seiii  in  arr.st  him."  ’I'lie  advancing 
crllienl  iM'OKiess  Is  likely  In  gain  credl- 
blllt.  iiir  ilip  lilbllcul  nnrrntlvc  "in  a 
poliii  where  It  Is  now  widely  .Ir.nbtcd— 
tlPc  resuscllutloiiu  of  the  appnroiUly 
de.id.” 

Dr.  Wlilton  has  miicli  In  say  about 

c. -italepsy.  mid  cousequent  premature 
hiirial,  espeelally  In  tlie  Fjnst  where 
burial  on  account  of  the  ceremonial 
"uni'leanness"  occurs  Immediately  af- 
ter ilic  apparent  death.  Suppos-  ope 
should  say  that  the  dead  Moabite  who 
was  thrown  into  Elisha’s  sepulchre  and 
revived  as  soon  as  he  touched  the 
prophel’s  bones  was  in  a trance;  and 
another  might  answer  that  tills  Is  onl.v 
a hypothesis.  So  Is  the  allegation  that 
the  .story  Is  a fantastic  lie  only  a hy- 
pothesis. Jesns  said  of  the  daughter  of| 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue:  "The  child 
is  not  dead,  but  slecpeth.”  But  how 
about  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  so  stu- 
pendous a miracle  that  the  Rev.  W.  .1. 
Dawson  says  of  li:  "Even  the  most 

d. 'vout  mind  may  be  forgiven  ocoasional 
pangs  of  Incredulity."  "The  onlookers  at 
the  tomb  of  I.azarus  doubtless  regarde. 1 
his  awakening  as  revival  from  actual 
death.  Jesus  probably  exerted  on  this 
occasion  the  s.ame  kind  of  psychical  pow- 
er that  he  regularly  exerted  In  healing 
victims  of  nervous  disorders,  of  ’’de- 
moniac possession."  His  thanksgiving 
after  the  tomb  had  been  opened  showed 
that  he  had  prayed  with  the  utmost 
energy.  Tlie  Intensity  of  voice  employed 
is  shown  in  th"  original  better  th.an  in 
our  translation:  “He  shouted  -with  a 
great  voice,  -Laz.arus.  come  forth.’  ’’  To 
speak  of  the  "resurrection"  of  I„izarus 
is  a misuse  of  words.  "Resuscitation 
to  life  in  Ihi.s  world  and  resurrection, 
the  rising  up  of  the  released  spirit  into 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come,  are  as 
distinct  as  are  the  jvorlds  to  which  they 
severally  belong.” 

Tn  the  -Vew  Te.stament  a reputed  mir- 
•scle  is  not  merely  seme  wonderful  work 
improvised  for  any  kind  of  an  occa- 
sion; it  is  “an  act  of  benevolent  will  ex- 
erted for  an  Immediate  benefit,  and 
transcending  Ihe  then  existing  range 
of  human  intelligence  tef  explain  and 
power  lo  achieve.’’  As  the  range  of 
knowledge  and  power  widens,  the  range 
of  the  miraculous  narrows.  Miracle  is 
an  elastic  word.  A miracle  cannot  al- 
way.s  be  one  .-md  the  .mme  thing.  As 
Prof,  J,e  Conte  says:  "Miracle  Is  an  oc- 
cur! ence  or  a phenomenon  according  to 
a law  higher  than  any  yet  known.” 
Miracle  is  a case  of  human  ignorance, 
not  of  divine  interference.  "Nav,”  says 
Dr.  Whiton.  "may  it  not  be  true  that 
the  ancient  days  of  seers  and  prophets. 


round  trip,  including  berth  in  state- 
room. Tickets,  staterooms  and  all  in- 
formation on  application  to  B.  D.  Pitts, 
Agt.,  3C8  Congress  St.,  Boston.  Tele- 
phones. 6460,  6461,  Main, 
the  days  of  Jesus,  days  of  the  sublime 
strivings  of  great  and  lonely  souls  for 
closer  converse  with  the  Infinite  Spirit 
behind  his  mask  of  nature,  offered  bet- 
ter oonditions  for  marvellous  experiences 
and  deeds  than  these  days  of  scientific 
laboratories  and  factories,  and  world 
markets  and  world  politics?”  Bible 
miracles  are  the  effluence  of  extraor- 
dinary lives. 

“For  centuries  the  story  of  the  mirac- 
ulous birth  of  Jesus  was  serviceable 
for  confirmation  of  his  claim  to  be  the 
Son  of  God.”  Now  the  law  of  atrophy 
has  begun  to  work  even  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  virgin  birth.  The  virgin 
birth  is  only  one  of  many  statements 
of  the  mode  of  incarnation,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation  does  not 
depend  on  the  virgin  birth,  which  is 
a minor  matter  connected  with  the  in- 
carnation. "It  may  even  be  found  that 
the  weakening  of  belief  in  the  incarna- 
tion as  an  isolated  and  miraculous 
event  may  tend  to  promote  a pro- 
founder  conception  of  it,  that  brings  the 
divine  and  the  human  into  touch  and 
union  at  all  points  instead  of  In  one 
point.”  So.  too,  with  the  resurrection 
story  in  the  gospels.  F’or  many  years 
this  story  has  served  as  the  conclusive 
proof  of  Jesus’  claim  to  divine  sonship 
and  of  our  own  resurrection  to  Immor- 
tality. Now  a distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  real  resurrection  /.f  Jesus — 
"his  rising  from  the  mortal  state  into 
the  immortal,”— and  his  phenomenal 
resurrection— "the  manifestations  of  his 
change  that  are  related  as  having  been 
objectively  witnessed.”  Something  ot 
an  external  sort  surely  took  place. 
Could  It  have  been  only  an  apparition? 
Or  could  it  have  been  a material  body 
suddenly  becoming  visible  in  a closed 
room  ? , 

The  true  supernatural  is  the  spiritual, 
not  the  miraculous,  "a  filgher  order  of 
nature,  not  a contradiction  of  nature.’’ 
Miracles  are  as  universal  as  human 
life.  Their  record  will  not  be  closed 
tin  the  evolution  of  life  is  complete. 
The  essential  character  of  Christianity 
has  been  obscured,  "Its  appeal  to  man’s 
highest  nature  foiled,  and  its  power 
lamed  by  the  wretched  fallacy  that  ha.s 
transferred  Its  distinctive  note  of  the 
supernatural  from  its  divine  ideals  to 
the  physical  marvels  embedded  in  the 
record  of  its  original  promulgation, 
even  conditioning  its  validity  and  au 
thorlty  upon  their  reality.  Such  is  the 
false  is.sue  which,  to  the  discredit  of 
Christianity,  theology  has  presented  to 
science.”  The  revelation  which  Jesus 
gave  to  man  was  in  the  higher  realm 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life. 
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grudgingly.  He  intmitM  w-;i, 

tril’'!'.  Ilei*  th.ll  Hume  ll.e.  , , I.  ,1 

Indi'le'i’dciil  Ihtiihei-;  Ih.i  ,i.  . ,i 

Ul..  pi'ir.-l-  the.  I'l  ,i".'Mmi.'l  !,  ,,,  . 

;.;iri-  I'Hk;  llril  he  i\.'ll.  I 
.iwiike  ineti  freni  ”dur-im.n.'  • ’uu,:..  ■ 
I'.i""  111  irn|MiD ■■  in  fre  li  ,,  . ,d  , , 
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the  way  far  m w ; le  ,'rii  . c.  "inly  i;. 
ens  ■ niid  grii"'-  if  Id  11'  i .ri  i i . ,in 
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Ilf  everything  tliiit  "in  ii"  (e 

hi'Illtle  the  chururl.  r nf  Hume,  iml  I.e 
more  Ihiiii  once  .shows  the  tliooIngliirT'- 
nuii'or. 

Hume  was  n good-tempered,  kindly 
man.  wllhoiit  Idcallly,  He  a pim  i latcd 
natiirc  chlolly  at  .seyiind-lianil.  Iliruiigh 
ilcscrlptlons  nf  Hie  poels;  nature  to  him 
wa.i  .IB  a Virgil  or  a Pope  porirnyed  |i. 
"not  a:-  Wordsworth  would  have  fi'll  II." 
He  took  no  interest  in  musli-.  pnlnllng, 
nrchltectiire.  He  preferred  Home’s 
"Douglas’’  4o  Iragedles  liy  SliiikeHiiearo. 
Indifferent  tn  Hie  outward  life,  lie  l>e- 
gan  at  an  early  age  to  disiilay  intensity 
and  individuality  of  defiectlvi'  life.  From 
Virgil  and  Cicero  he  derived  the  Ideal 
of  a life  independent  of  fortune,  wlilch 
remained  with  him  to  the  end.  His  first 
book.  "Treatise  of  Human'  Nature.”  fell 
"dead-horn  from  the  press,”  to  use 
Hume’s  own  language,  but  hie  faith  In 
the  merits  of  his  work  was  not  shaken. 

Lord  Charlemont  could  not  find  Iho 
smallest  trace  of  mental  faculties  In 
the  unmeaning  features  of  Hume’s 
visage.  ”Hls  face  was  broad  and  fat. 
and  without  any  other  expression  than 

that  of  imbecility,  his  eyes  vacant  and 
siilrltless  and  the  corpulence  of  his 
whole  person  was  far  better  fitted  to 
communicate  the  Idea  of  a turtle-eating 
alderman  than  of  a refined  philosopher.” 
Yet  when  Hume  was  at  Paris  In  1763  as 
Secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
amba.ssador  to  the  Court  of  FratTce, 
he  was  "smothered  in  compliments”  by 
women;  as  he  himself  wrote  to  Adam 
Smith:  ”I  retain  a relish  for  no  kind  of 
flattery  but  that  which  comes  from  the 
ladles.”  Mme.  d’Epinay  gives  an  amus- 
ing picture  of  him  seated  between  two 
of  the  lovliest  women  of  Paris,  speaking 
In  exerable  French,  and  "beating  upon 
his  knees  and  stomach.” 
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Dr.  Orr’s  Life  of  Hume  is  a volume  in 
"The  World’s  Epoch-JIakers”  series.  He 


Whenever  there  Is  an  opportunity  of 
Introducing  a disagreeable  story  aiiout 
Hume,  Dr.  Orr  makes  the  story  more 
disagreeable  by  the  way  he  tells  it. 
This  is  undoubtedly  to  the  reader’s  ad- 
vantage. for  the  life  of  the  philosopher 
was  one  chiefly  of  literary  labor.  Even 
Dr.  Orr  admits  that  Hume’s  amiable 
social  qualities  were  everywhere  recog- 
nized, and  that  he  "never  wantonly  or 
inconsiderately  wounded  the  religious 
susceptibilities  of  others  by  untimely 
airing  of  his  own  sceptical  opinions.” 
Yet  the  learned  doctor  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  preach  a sermon  over 
the  mental  composure  with  which  he 
met  death.  What  business  has  a biog- 
rapher to  indulge  in  .such  common- 
places as  this:  "And  ao,  indeed,  he 

would  be”  a sage,  “if  the  foundations 
on  which  his  philosophic  indifference 
rested  were  sound— if  human  life  had, 
indeed,  no  higher  meaning,  no  more 
earnest  purpose,  no  more  awful  issues 
than  he  supposed.  But  that  ’if’  makes 
aU  the  difference  in  our  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things  in  the  way  of  quitting 
life.” 

Dr.  Orr  reviews  carefully  and  at  length 
Hume’s  scepticism  and  his  vie'ws  on  the 
first  principles  of  knowledge,  cause  and 
effect,  free-will,  substance,  and  he  also 
considers  him  as  a moralist,  political 
economist  and  historian.  An  appendhx 
gives  a list  of  some  editions,  and  there 
is  au  index. 

Even  schoolboys  should  welcome 
Prof.  Allen  Rogers  Benner’s  "Selections 
from  Homer’s  Iliad”  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York),  for  they  aro  now  able 
to  gain  some  idea  of  the  Iliad  as  liter- 
ature. In  our  own  day  and  generation 
the  first  thiee  books  were  ploughed 
through  laboriously  that  there  ' might 
be  a harvest  of  Homeric  forms  at  ex- 
amination. Wliat  came  after  these  three 
book.s  was  left  to  the  iinagin.atlon  or 
the  private  reading  of  the  student. 

Prof.  Benner  has  chosen  the  first, 
third,  ninth,  11th  and  22d  books  entire, 
and  added  e.xnerpts  from  the  .second. 
tilTh.  sixth,  1.5th,  16th,  19th  and  24th. 
The  schoolboy  may  now  read  of  the 
meeting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  of 
tho  making  of  the  armor,  of  Hector’s 
death  and  the  ransoming  of  his  bodv. 
The  excerpts  are  connected  when  neces- 
sary by  .snort  .summaries  of  the  omitted 
portions. 

tn  the  intriiducHon,  the  profe.ssor  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  discu.sses 
the  early  home  of  epic  peotry,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  early  minstrel.s.  the  char- 
acter of  the  Homorio  bards,  the  diviss 
and  armor  in  the  Homeric  age.  ”Of 
Homer,  the  minstrel,  there  exists  no 
trustworthy  account  whatsoever.  If  a 
real  person,  as  is  not  unlikely,  he  must 
have  been  the  most  eminent  of  the 
bards  to  whom  the  Greek  epics  are  due. 
whether  he  came  early  or  late  in.  (he 
■succession.  * » * It  is  not  unreason- 
able t')  believe  that  the  Iliad,  in  lar.ge 
part,  if  not  as  a whole,  liied  for  cen- 
turies long  hy  oral  tradition— on  tne  lip.s 
of  the  minstrel.s.  Not  later,  doubtless, 
that  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  It  was  writ- 
ten down  as  a whole  In  its  artistic 
unity.” 

Tho  value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by 
a short  Homeric  grammar  and  by  notes 
which  are  truly  helpful,  and  are  a wise 
mean  between  the  exuberance  of  such 
editors  as  Anthon  and  the  grammatical 
dryness  of  hardened  pedagogues.  Hn- 
•usual  words,  such  as  are  found  (Mily 
once  In  the  text  of  Homer,  are  defined 
in  foot  notes.  Prof.  Benner  has  fol- 
lowed closely  the  text  of  Dr.  Paul 
Caller  (Lelpsic  1890-91).  There  is  a eare- 
fiilly  prepared  vocabulary  and  Greek 
index,  as  well  as  a bibliography,  a map 
showing  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  an 
English  index  of  selected  subjects.  The 
illii.stratlons  are  Inserted  to  serve  a 
purpose,  not  merely  as  a vague  orna- 
mentation. < 


opco  rcigc'd 

Sire  di  V"'.y’  v.- ■ |■l■•di 1 l.i.Vi 

April  (the  irthi.  \\  iu  ii  tU'*  pli-cc 
wa.-:  first  "n,  old  thi..i"V"'  .i  am- d 
on  each  other,  s iv.'  'I  ea  h oih.  r’s 

hands,  and  kept  ■ juculatlng  iill^T 
the  manner  of  De  Quln>  . y’s  Toml- 

Jn-the-hole.  drawn  from  hi.s  monise 
Mdlreme.nt  by  tlie  news  <>;  the  su- 
perb murder  hy  Mr.  'V\llllam>,  tne 
great  exterminating  "hef-.l"' euvre,  at 
Mr,  Marr’s,  in  RatclifTc  Highway; 
"Why.  now,  lierc’s  .sumetlilng  like  an 
orera-bonffe-^thls  is  thi  real  thIng—Hils  , 
is  genuine— this  ia  wliat  ymi  c;m  ap- 
prove, can  recommend  lo  a friend;  this 
—says  every  man,  on  rcIlecHon— this  la 
the  thing  that  ought  to  hcl  Such 

■works  are  enougli  to  make  us  all 
young.”  And  even  now  the  choiAs  of 
approbation  is  stlU  loud.  Opera-boulTi 
is  still,  it  seems,  a veritable  form  o 
art;  it  was  not  merely  the  fashion  of  evi 
days  under  the  Second  Empire.  "Claude 
Terrasse,”  says  Mr.  Ferdinand  Ileroid, 
and  he  is  no  mean  judge,  "has  breathed 
the  breath  of  life  into  opera -houHe, 
which  died  here  long  ago,  and  no  one 
was  astonished  at  Its  deaih,  i’ecau'e 
under  the  pretext  of  "nnobling  it  they 
had  turned  It  Into  something  timid, 
langorous,  without  shape.” 


» 


Opera-bouffe  was  once  high  In  fashion 
In  this  country.  The  unconsciously 
amusing  Mr.  Kow’alskl,  from  whose 
book  of  reminiscences  and  opinion-s  we 
quoted  last  Sunday,  was  in  New  York 
In  1869.  There  had  been  two  ;-e.'iS€tn8  ' 
of  opera-bouffe  under  the  management 
of  “Papa”  Bateman.  Let  us  listen  to 
Mr.  Kowalski: 

"Alas,  the  people  were  soon  tired  of 
seeing  Col  Fisk  on  horseback;  they 
were  weary  of  looking  at  his  solitaire 
diamond;  the  brilliance  of  this  smi 
semed  to  pale,  and  with  It  the  star  of 
the  nabob. 

"Fie  remounted  with  one  leap  his 
cloud  of  a demi-god  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  Grand  Opera  House.  As  soon 
as  he  had  changed  himself  ir^'o  a thea- 
tre manager,  he  sent  dramatic  couriers 
Into  all  countries  of  the  world,  tn  drum 
up,  playing  and  singing  and  dancing 
■women.  He  did  not  haggle  over  the 
salaries,  but  he  insisted  that  the  women 
should  )te  pretty. 

“The  Steamers  soon  brought  charming 
feminine  cargoes.  There  were  Monta- 
land.  Silly,  Irma-Marle,  Desclauzas, 
Jenny  Bell,  Tostee.  Laurier  and  otners. 
Miss  Schneider  should  have  come,  hut; 
her  demands  were  too  exorbitant,  even 
for  a nabob. 

"Fisk,  as  manager,  treated  his  actressea 
well  before  the  performances.  He  gav» 
great  suppers,  to  which  he  .shrewdly 
Invited  all  the  Influential  critics  of  New 
Y'ork.  But  how  to  amu.se  these  women 
who  did  not  speak  English?  If  there 
was  little  conversation  there  was  hearty 
eating,  there  was  valiant  drinking. 
Their  agent  had  promised  the  colonel 
that  tho  ladies  would  call  New  York  in 
future  PIskville.  Are  we  indiscreet  in 
saying  that  Miss  X.,  a charming  black- 
eyed  brunette,  was  the  special  object  of 
F'’isk’s  attention,  and  that  a French 
hairdresser  of  Broadway  served  as  Inf- 
terpreter?  Nothing  was  more  curious 
than  to  see  the  colonel,  accompanied 
by  the  hairdresser,  doing  the  lionors  of 
New  York  to  Miss  X. 

“The  performances  took  place  and 
‘Offenbach  forever’  was  most  success- 
ful. Miss  Silly  was  not  understood  for, 
some  time,  but  the  public  finally  fully 
appreciated  her.” 

After  two  seasons.  Mr.  Kowalski  re- 
marked, "The  laurels  were  cut  and  the 
American  public  did  not  wish  opera- 
bouffe  at  any  price;  when  I left  New 
Y’ork,  the  latest  French  company  was 
foundering." 

But  opera-bduffe  again  came  Into  i 
fashion  In  this  country  with  Almee; 
and  later,  Paola-Marlc.  the  sister  of 
Irma,  and  of  Galli-Marie,  who  created  I 
the  part  of  Caiinen,  had  many  ad-  ! 
mirers.  I 

We  remember  well  those  performances  | 
of  "La  Grande  Duchesse”  af  the  Gr.siid  i 
Opera  House,  New  York,  in  the  lalt;  .six- 
ties. We  remember  Tu.stee.  who  had 
taken  honors  as  a singer  at  the  Paris  ) 
Conservatory;  Tostee  who  acted'  with  i 
such  wit  and  verve,  and  .shocked  by  her  1 
can-can  steps  tho.so  who  would  h.ive  I 
boon  disappointed  if  Hu  y had  not  horn 
shocked.  She  was  a reckless  creature, 
too  fond  of  drink,  they  said— and  whet  I 
did  the  enemies  of  opera-huulT'  not  say  • 
about  her?— yet  she  died,  not  fe,jm  ills-  ■ 
.slpation,  not  penniless  In  a ho.soil  il.  lo  ! 
teach  a moral  lesson,  tn  .serv'-  as  an  , 
awful  warning;  she  died  from  grh  f over 
the  death  e,f  her  young  il.iughtr;-. 

We  remember  Aujac,  the  tee.  r,  ■win 
was  once  at  Ihe  highly  resj>,-ct  ih:.'  Mon- 
rale,  Brussel.s,  and  who  wa.s  i-epiiri<  l 
killed  in  the  Franco-Prusslun  w.ir.  .\nd 
there  were  the  never-to-hi-- ■ con  n , 
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1 comedians  who  impersonated  Bourn  and 
Puck  and  Paul  and  Grog. 

I The  tunes  were  heard  in  streets,  in 
I parlors,  in  concert  halls,  on  hotel  veran- 
1 das.  Young  women  sang  their  passion 
tfor  the  mllitarr.  The  staid'est  aunt 
fsob'bed  out  at  twilight:  "Say  to  him.” 
l“Voici  le  sahre,”  threatened  to  be  as 
fpopu,lar  a nuisance  as  the  Soldiers’ 

I Chorus  from  “Faust.” 

I The  'Muse  of  opera-bcuffe  was  a wan- 
ton baggage.  Her  eyes  were  bold  or 
sly;  her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  wine; 

[ she  hiccoughed  in  song;  her  gesture 
[ was  a wriggle  or  a kick;  when  she  was 
demure  she  was  the  most  dangerous. 
Whether  her  name  was  Schneider  or 
I Tautin,  Tostee  or  Almee,  the  muses  of 
I opera,  opera  comique  and  operetta 
looked  at  her  askant.  Yet  for  some 
years  throughout  Europe  the  kings 
1 and  the  rulers  and  the  mighty  men 
1 drank  of  the  cup  of  her  sorcery;  and 
some  earnest  students  of  sociology  as- 
sert that  she  was  the  supreme  symool 
I of  her  period.  

Her  favorite  musician  was  Jacques 
Offenbach,  a German  Jew  by  birth,  but 
more  Parisian  than  the  Parisians  them- 
selves. He  was  an  extraordinary  man. 
’Twere  folly  to  deny  his  talent,  a tal- 
ent that  in  certain  Vays  o’erstepped 
the  line  and  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  genius.  He  had  a rare  gift  for 
r-,eiodv;  for  if  he  often  was  a tune- 
\ monger  and  trivial  and  vulgar,  he  also 

i wrote  true  and  exquisite  melodies,  as 
I Fortunio's  song,  ‘‘^y  to  him,”  Peri- 
1 chole's  Letter  and  more  than  one  air 
In  "Contes  d’Hoffmann.”  He  had  an 
inimitable  sense  of  rhythm,  and  no  one, 
not  even  Wagner  himself,  has  sur- 
passed him  in  wedding  music  to  words, 
so  that  they  seem  as  of  spontaneous 
and  synchronous  birth.  He  was  mas- 
ter  of  wit,  humor,  irony,  buffoonery. 
He  was  a born  writer  for  the  stage, 
J who  could  individualize  and  character- 
I izo  the  men  and  women  of  his  llbret- 
1 li>ls. 


, Ard  Offenbach  was  fortunate  in  his 
IlibreUi.-its.  Chief  among  them  were 
l-Meilhac  and  Halevy,  who  later  were  ad- 
f milted  to  the  Academy,  who  w'ere 
• f the  Immortal  Forty.  “La  Belle  He- 
' r “Barbe  Bleue.”  “La  Vie  Pari- 
. -P 'i -,e  ” "La  Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerol- 
Isie-  i.”  "La  Perlchole,”  “Les  Brigand£’ 
I-  what  masterpieces  from  18G4  to  1869! 
IXor  T.’erti  such  librettos  by  others  as 
l’'Orrihie  aux  Enfers.”  “Genevieve  de 
1 Brabant,”  “La  PrlncessedeTrebizonde. 
|to  be  found  on  every  librettist’s  bush. 

, Halevy  is  still  living.  Meilhac  died  in 
IhAT.  and  when  Hfi  H Lavedan  succeeded 
l’'i  hi.-;  chair  in  the  Academy  and  pro- 
li'  m.  ' d the  eulogy  on  his  Immediate 
i’»cc.sor.  he  glorified  these  very 
which  at  the  close  of  that  year, 
1.  w:re  fo  out  of  fa.shion.  Opera- 
b said,  was  compounded  of  ex- 
I ,<.Tc  ironv,  of  the  dishevelled  pic- 
I urc.;;f;ue.  of  fretted  fancy;  it  was  at 
lihc  -aiiie  time  false  and  profound:  it 
|t.ro'  < I-  cd  from  parody,  comedy,  oper- 
V'tH  "arce.  And  although  this  species 
of  •’pir'-tainmont  was  known  at  Paris 
Jjri  the  nnies,  Meilhac  and  Halevy  first 
Igiive  b i:s  true  form  and  raised  it  to 
b*  dignity  of  art;  Meilhac  with  his 
T.iid  and  Intense  buffoonery,  inexhausti- 
’ humor,  debauches  of  wit,  cascades 
,.C  irr'-  "rent  g-.vety,  fe.sts  that  nonped 
bke  < orF  . lbe  gush  of  the  first  vintage, 
; ' , riy  iio'l  iiiioxicatlng;  Halevy  with  his 
■ I ense  of  V'roportion  even  in  maddest 
> .pi;.  hi.s  knowledge  of  the 


public,  with  his  skill  in  theatrical  poli- 
ties with  his  savory  irony  and  no 
wit  ’ The  French  of  those  years  had 
been  In  the  habit  of  welcoming  vlc- 

rept^ed  then  on  our  laurels.  The 
present  was  luminous. 

ise%  a harvest  equal  ^t  least  to  that  of 
nast  The  men  full  of  ardor  siui 
kept  the  oath  of  fidelity,  women  willing- 
l^’^forgot  theirs.  One  could  dre^  of 

amusing  himself  >-ears  If  M.  de 

Tallleyrand  had  continued  to  jlrag  W 
leg  on  earth,  and  could.  t”e 

^ heieht  of  his  insolent  and  withered  old 
age^  have  thrown  a glazed  '°°*5 
tremis  on  this  thoughtless  and  charming 
eoo™h  of  the  Second  Empire. , he  would 
snrelv  have  applied  to  it  his  famous 
but  now  corrected  speech:  ‘Whoever 

did  noHive  from  1859  to  1867  knew  not 
the  pleasure  of  existence.  This  pleas 
ure  '^overflowing,  feverish,  bursts  wt. 
■^narkles  flashes  in  all  the  operas  bouffes 
XlVIelfhac  It  quickens  the  dialogue 
and  tickles  the  jests,  shoots  the  repar- 
tee sharpens  the  sally,  darts  the  coup- 
let’ It  is  the  inspirer,  the  agitator,  al 
ways  alert,  and  always  reboundmg 
1 from  these  extraordinary  and 
cal  fantasias,  which  are  only 
petual  displays  of  .^^ere 

festival  shouts.  And  as  though  th‘S  ^ 
pnt  enough  this  pleasure,  tireless  and 
mad  to  the  marrow,  not 
speech,  calls  to  the  rescue  joyous  and 
e-allant  music  to  act  as  chorus  with  it, 
fo  blow  the  brass,  beat  the  drum,  clash 
the  cyfmbals  shake  the  Chinese  pavil- 
ion and  its  b^ls  of  Bounding  from 

t’hfk  nrompter’s  box,  like  one  of  Hoit 
mmn’s  devils,  appeared,  with  violin  in 
hand  a kind  of  Paganini  of  an  opera 
ball  ’wUh  eyes  like  glowing  coals,  with 
the ’sneering  chuckle  of  a sorcerer;  he 
raised  his  magric  bow,  and  bore  on  an 
enchanted  rhythm  of  velvet  and  flame 

all  these  puppets,  distracted  as  in  a 
baker's  dough  of  laughter  and  k'sses. 
And  immediately  brown  and  wide-awake 
polkas,  blonde  German  waltzes,  quad- 
rilles for  Mogador  with  leg  in  air,  ten- 
der melodies,  sighed  rondeaus,  fiery 
brindisis,  bacchic  strophes,  triumphant 
evohes,  couplets  of  the  Sabre,  or  let- 
ter of  Perlchole.  lo,  these  drop  without 
cessation,  and  carry  on  wings 
over  seas  and  deserts  to  the 
parts  of  the  earth,  the  name  of  this  Pa- 
risian charmer,  of  this  demon  of  genius, 
who  called  himself  Jacques  Offenbach. 

In  those  glorious*years  of 
the  Varietes  Theatre  saw  the  Isa-f 
all  the  Russias,  Kings  of 
tugal  and  Sweden,  grand  dukes  m 
shoals.  Bismarck,  Thiers,  beys  pachas 
tycoons,  hospodars  and  voivodes.  TM 
war  came;  the  Germans  • 

snow  fell  in  the  winter  of  1870  on  men 
and  hearts,  on  France,  and  on  the 
temples  of  old  gentlemen  with  whUe 
gaiters,  for  whom  ‘ the  Belle  Helene 

and  “Barbe  Bleue"  «vlved,  are^“now 

no  more  than  the  sometimes 

emotion,  the  sorrow,  and  __someumes 

the  remorse,  of  their  youth. 

Opera-bouffe,  as  introduced  to  us^^ 
the  French  was  iJ"<ioubt- 

ble  and  untransplantable.  , It  is 

ful  whether  it  was  J-bo'TPS  who, 

joyed  by  thoughtful  American  , w 

while  they  admitted  the  dlabolm  wi 
the  irresistible  Parody,  the 
travagance,  could  not  Iro™ 
tlonal,  inherited  causes  relish^  the^^s^_ 

Susl^^of'^our  n|Ubors,  may  ^ call^^ 

slr%“'?o®  g'^f’so  fa"  a^Ma^tt'^w  Arnold 
wh^  reprfiached  the  E^ench  nation  for 

their  worhlp  of  in  Uils 

dess.  Lubricity,  but  «nrely  in  tms 

early  opera-bouffe  an 
portance  was  att,ached  to  t^ 
value  of  mean,  contemptiole  or  gr 


tesque  sexual  relations.  Men  and  women 
were  looked  upon  by  the  librettists  as  so 
many  rabbits  with  the  power  of  saying 
“Je  t'aime”  or  “Amour  in  humiur 
sneech.  To  say  that  the  English-speak- 
ing people  is  prudish,  often  hypocriti- 
cally prudish,  and  yet  at  times  amazingly 
coarse,  is  merely  the  answer  ’You  re 
another,”  an  answer  not  held  final  by 
logicians  in  university  chairs  or  near 
the  cracker  barrel  In  the  country  store. 
There  is  a certain  robust  manliness  even 
in  the  coarsest  scenes  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  coarsest  comedy.  The  men 
in  the  Elizabethan  drama,  and  even  iii 
the  drama  of  the  Restoration,  may  be 
cynically  brutal  or  debauched,  but  they 
are  at  least  men  with  certain  manly  at- 
tributes. 


I During  the  furious  popularity  of  op- 
era-bouffe in  Paris,  protests  were  made 
by  Frenchmen,  indignant  that  such 
pieces  should  try  to  climb  the  hill  of 
the  Muses.  Emile  Bergerat  is  hardly 
a prude  or  a prig;  his  feullletons  signed 
Caliban  were  audacious  and  cynical;  yet 
he  was  most  severe  in  his  attacks  on 
librettists  and  composers.  Some  object^ 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  Olympian  gods 
and  goddesses,  to  the  foul  treatment  of 
charming  mediaeval  or  earlier  legends. 
Only  the  other  day  Francis  Chevassu 
referred  to  such  objection  as  ‘puerile 
and  incorrect,"  and  he  insisted  that 
the  Olympian  deities  themselves  would 
have  roared  with  laughter,  seated  in 
the  Varietes  and  seeing  themselves 
mocked;  not  that  they  gave  Mr. 
Chevassu  any  personal  assurance  as 
to  their  conduct,  but  Homer  had  rep- 
resented them  as  giving  wa.y  to  enor- 
mous, uncontrollable,  inextinguishable 
mirth.  We  prefer  to  Mr.  Chevassu.  In- 
genious as  he  is.  the  courteous  man 
who  took  oft  his  hat  to  a statue  of 
Jupiter  at  Rome,  ‘‘for  there  s no  know- 
ing” he  said,  “but  he  may  be  voted 
in  again.”  And  there  were  Parisians 
who  mourned  that  such  stage  plays 
should,  like  so  much  export-literature, 
rrisr’6pr6seri't  F‘renchm6n  and  r rciicn- 
women  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

OperaJbouffe  in  this  country  did  llttR 
harm,  chiefly  because  the  rnajority  o 
American  spectators  had  little  idea  ol 
what  was  said  on  the  stage.  hearc 

the  gay  or  pretty  tunes,  which  wer< 
easily  hummed  the  next  day;  they  sav 
the  pantomime;  but  they  seldom  under 
stood  fully  the  meaning  of  the  dia 
logue,  and  still  less  the  verbal  anc 
facial  winks  and  suggestions.  Some  ap 
lauded  constantly  from  fear  lest  then 
Ignorance  might  be  apparent;  some  ap- 
plauded incongruously,  to  the  surprlsi 
and  perplexity  of  the  comedians;  anc 


some,  more  tactful,  looked 
hairdresser  or  a waiter  as  fuglema  . 
While  opera-bouffe.  was  ^!£t'°the  na-^ 
objections  were  raised  against  t , 

ture  of  certain  plots  and  dialogues, 
the  fiercest  in  denunciation  were  ofren 
those  who  did  not  read  f 
When  at  last  Leon  Vasseurs  T 

d’ Argent”  was  Produced,,  the  outciy  was 
unanimous;  for  eyes  without  an  oper 
glass  were  sufficient  for  comprehension. 

These  pieces  were  P'ayed  with  Ei^- 
, lish  texts  by  American  or  wm 

panics.  The  salt  was  without  savi^^ 
the  dialogue  was  vapid  and  dull,  the 
situations  and  the  action  were  inoornpr 
hensible.  And  why?  Because  "o  aum^ 
ence  would  have  endured  a literal  trans_ 
lation  with  accompanying  and  at  pi  . 
nrlnt©  action,  and  because  the 
suggestion  of  French  i?'\®*‘?,?'^^Tr^lish' 
have  become  plain  dirt  _ Bn|lls^ 
speech  or  gesture.  A’*®®  mtle 

.sprightly,  vivacious,  fascinating  mue 

woman-it  does  not  ®®®^„  In  ht^ 

she  could  have  been  rol- 

grave-but  the  pieces  in  wh  ch  roi 

licked  were  often  changed 
Iv:  for  the  orieinal  clou  on  -nhich  ai 


depended  was  for  men  only,  and  for 
Frenchmen  at  that.  Soldene  of  the  gen- 
erous mouth  and  disposition  visited  us — 
and  the  plots  w’ere  changed  even  for 
her.  Of  late  years  there  have  been  a 
few  revivals,  with  star  casts,  with  gor- 
geous scenery.  Lillian  Russell  as  La 
Perlchole  or  La  Grande  Duchesse.  is  a 
sumptuously  upholstered  woman  with  a 
pretty  voice  and  not  a bit  like  the  street 
singer  or  the  promoter  and  the  degrader 
of  poor  Fritz.  And  as  for  the  come- 
dians—where  are  the  traditions?  and  if 
the  comedians  knew  the  traditions, 
thej’  have  not  the  Gallic  quickening 
spirit.  In  Paris  there  have  been  re- 
vivals lately  of  Offenbach  s operet^s— 
there  have  been  a certain  Offenbachian 
revival  over  Europe,  and  m Paris  itself 
there  is  the  same  complaint:  the  tra- 
ditions are  lost. 

After  Offenbach.  Lecoeq.  Herve  came 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Johann  Straus^ 
Milloccker  and  their  imitators  ^nth 
amusing  stage  works.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  popularity  of  Sullivan  s y>er- 
ettas— a healthy  craze.  Witty,  whol^ 
somely  cynical,  the  librettos  of  Gilbert 
with  their  charming  lyrics  and  with  th|^ 
master  music  of  Sullivan  deUghted 
thousands,  and  had  a mighty  Influence 
in  the  development  of  the  theatre  in  this 
country;  for  many  who  had  hitherto 
looked  skew-eyed  at  the  playhouse,  con- 
sidered it  as  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation. and  seen  symbolism  In  the  direc- 
tion. “This  way  to  the  pit,  were  lured 
bv  the  performances  of  a church  choir 
company,  found  no  harm  in  the  OP^" 
ettas,  and  gradually  hardened  them- 
selves to  “Camille,"  and  then  to  the 
problem  plays,  of  morally  disposed  Eng- 
lishmen. Would  it  be  possible  to  revive 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  °P®p®“^®4 
Where  now  are  the  Savoy  traditions. 
Where  the  spirit  of  intense  seriousness  ^ 
in  dealing  with  wild  paradox  and  in- 
credible but  Inexorable  conclusi^s  of 
logic  based  on  an  absurd  but  seemin^y 
plausible  premise?  And  does  not  tha 
great  audience,  debauched  by  farce 
comedy,  now  hunger  and  thirst  aft^ 
the  gag  and  the  topical  song  in  w hicn 
Gilbert  found  no  pleasure? 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
stage  comedy,  when  it  is  not  elements, 
is  the  veriest  thing  of  fashion.  Aris- 
tophanes Introduced  the  topical  ®ong  in 
his  comedies,  and  today  -oonimen^tors 
quarrel  over  the  allustlons  piatent  and 
hidden.  How  many  of  the  ypnnger  gen- 
eration would  sit  confnse^^  and  _^r- 
plexed  today  at  a p^orm^ce  of  Pa 
rience” ! Grosvenor  Gallerj  . The  allu 
sions  to  the  aesthetic  movement  and  the 
mockery  of  the  art-jargon  of  a PeriocL 
No-  the  libretto  of  “Patience  is  now 
first  of  all  a document  to  i'ln®Irate  a 
short  period  in  the  ^’yfi^a.ve 

England.  Years  hence  it.  ® 

its  learned  and  quarrelsome  commenta- 
tors.   

After  opera  bouffe  In  Paris  came 
pieces  that  were  either  oPf^fra^-  cppJ: 
edies  with  music,  or  thin  or 


Spera-^mlque.  Take  “Miss  Heliett,” 
for  instance.  The  librettist.  BoucSeron, 
characterized  it  as  an  ' opera-comiqu^ 
hut  it  is  really  a comedy  with  Incidental 
music.  In  the  United  States  we  have 
had  varieties  of  farce  comedy,  the  en- 
tertainments provided  by 
ton”  and  Gus  Kerker  and  the  Engifrh 
musical  comedies,  which  have  been  Imi- 
tated with  more  or  less  success  by 
American  librettists  and  composers.  If 
o^ra  bouffe  again  becomes  fashionable 
In  Paris,  will  it  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
triumph  here? 

But  what  would  an  American 
ager  do  with  this  “Sire  de  ergy  . He 
would  first  give  It  to  a cleanser  and  J 

^^h’e  librettists,  Armand  de  Caillevet 
and  Robert  de  Flers-the  former  is 
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ears  old— first  became  celebrated  In 
ollaboratlon  "by  their  joyous  opera 
ouffe,  "Les  Travaux  d'Hercule,”  in 
hlch  Hercules,  a rank  pretender  and 
loseur.  bitterly  disappoints  his  little 
/Ife.  Omphale,  tvho  therefore  looks 
Indly  on  Augeus,  the  owner  of  a cele- 
rate'd  stable  of  racers,  and  he.  vexed 
ecause  Hercules  blackballed  him 
or  the  club,  eagerly  embraces  Omphale 
s the  opportunity  for  revenge.  The 
tory  Is  highly  amusing,  extremely 
•Itty,  but  we  doubt  whether  an  Amerl- 
an  audience  would  sit  through  a per- 
ormance  In  which  the  text  were  &ig- 
shed  I'.terall^f  and  the  spirit  scru- 
ulously  preserved.  It  Is  easy  to  im- 
glne  the  uneasiness  of  Mr.  Comstock 
nd  of  the  many  societies  for  the  pro- 
ection  of  public  morals  and  Individual 
urlty. 

Claude  Terrasse,  who  wrote  the  music 
r both  "Les  Travaux  d’Hercule”  and 
L,e  Sire  de  Vergy,”  (s,  they  say,  a mu- 
Iclan  of  unusual  gifts,  and  he  is  praised 
y the  severe  as  well  as  the  frivolous, 
le  was  born  at  Artresle.  He  ran  away 
rom  school  when  he  was  13  years  old. 
uch  was  his  love  of  music.  At  first  he 
tudled  In  the  conservatory  at  Lyons, 
.■here  he  took  prizes,  and  he  played  the 
omet  In  the  orchestra  of  the  ®rand 
'heatre.  At  Paris  he  studied  at  the 
Icole  Xledermeyer.  Always  humorous, 
e , wrote  quadrilles  on  airs  from 
Vagner’s  ’’Ring,”  and  quadrilles  on 
hemes  of  Bach.  He  studied  the 
rgan  under  Glgout,  and  exiled  hlm- 


elf  as  a.  professor  at  Arcachon. 
-ailed  to  Paris,  to  take  charge  of  the 
holr  organ  at  the  Trinite,  he  became 
coualnted  with  the  theatre  manager, 
<ugne-Poe,  and  he  wrote  burlesque  and 
antastlc  music  for  ”Ubu  Roi,  a piece 
^►■'Alfred  Jarry,  produced  at  the  Thea- 
re  de  I’Oeuvre.  In  1900  he  founded  the 
'heatre  des  Pantins  in  the  rue  Ballu. 
there  plays  were  performed  by  marion- 
ttes,  and  all  sorts  of  queer  entertain- 
nents  were  provided.  Among  his  works 
re  an  insane  ’’Trio  a Cordes,”  "PaTita- 
•ruel”  in  live  acts  (not  yet  produced), 
I’antheon-Courcelles.”  "La  Femme  de 
joth,’  "La  Fiancee  du  Scaphandrier.” 
Au  Temps  . des  Crolsades,”  "Chou- 
hette.” 

Anna  Tariol-Baugo,  the  heroine  Ga- 
rielle  ip  “Le  Sire  de  Vergy,”  was  born 
t Clermont-Ferrand  in  1872.  She  made 
. a,  er  debut  at  Bordeaux,  where  she  sang 
MWarmen.  Mignon,  Marguerite.  She  sang 

■ n Russia,  then  at  Marseilles  and  in 
•ther  provincial  cities.  In  Paris  she 
ang  first  at  the  Nouveau  Theatre  In 
’Boccaccio,”  She  created  important 
■arts  at  the  Bouffes  Parislens,  and  went 
o the  Varletes.  In  ”Le  Sire  de  Vergy” 
he  was  assisted  by  Eve  Lavalliere  and 
uch  excellent  comedians  as  Guy  and 
Irasseur. 

They  say  that  a playwright  of  Berlin 
■elebrated  for  hts(  farcical  and  extrava- 
tant  pieces  once  called  on  Mommsen, 
he  historian,  and  proposed, to  him  that 
hey  should  write  a piece  for  a tht.atre. 
Vhen  Mommsen,  roared  at]  him.  "Are 

■ ,2  TOu  joking,  sir?”  the  playwright  an- 
_]j^iwered.  "I  am  thoroughly  in  earnest.  I 

lave  always  .held  that  hi.story  afid 
mra  bouffe  are  brother  hnd  sister.” 
nls  story  was  told  in  a jaie  g.umber 
t IjC  Theatre  and  we  do  not  swear  that 
is  true. 

The  lihE^tlsts  of  "Le  Sire  de  Vergy” 
ent  to  the  old  and  familiar  legend  of 


the  Sire  de  Coucy,  the  troubadour  who 
fell  in  love  with  the  wife  of  his  neigh- 
bor. Du  Fayal.  For  some  time  they 
loved  In  peace,  but  the  day  came  when 
the  Sire  de  (Joucy  thought  it  prudent 
to  go  to  Palestine.  He  was  slain  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  he,  dyin&  told  his 
squire  to  take  his  heart  and  give  it  to 
Gabrielle.  The  squire  came  to  Du 
Fayal’ s castle,  where  the  lord  and  mas- 
ter caught  him  and  extorted  a confes- 
sion. The  husband  took  the  heart,  had 
it  prepared  for  the  table,  and  it  was 
served.  Gabrielle  ate  the  heart  of  her 
lover  and  found  It  good.  Then  Dm 
Fayal  told  her  what  she  had  eaten,  and 
Gabrielle  soon  thereafter  died. 

The  real  de  Coucy  wrote  verses  to 
which  he  set  music,  and  some  of  hia 
melodies  were  in  the  hypo-phrygiam 
mood.  Here  is  a specimen  of  his  poetryt 
"Alas,  why  have  I seen  this  sweet  ob- 
ject who  deserves  the  name  of  ingrate, 
since  she  lives  apart  from  me,  although! 
I have  wept  so  bitterly  for  her.  No  mam 
was  ever  so  gently  betrayed.  While  t 
was  master  of  my  heart  she  was  good- 
ness itself  toward  me.  Today,  when  sha 
is  sovereign  mistress  of  it,  she  kills  ma 
by  the  slow  fire  of  her  austerity.” 

The  Sire  de  Coucy  in  the  opera-bouffai 
sings  in  more  joyous  strain: 

Moitie  violence,  moitle  doucsenr, 

Debauche  dans  un’  sag’  mesure, 

J'alme  enormoment  la  pndenr, 

J’alme  enorraement  la  Inxure; 
i;n  nca  qu’  nn  zephlr  retrouss* 

Da  eynlsme  et  d’  la  poesie, 

■Du  classiqae  et  d’  la  fantalac, 

I Je  suls  le  sire  de  Couey-Coucal 

The  librettists  have  given  to  Dui 
Fayal  the  name  de  Vergy,  the  maidem 
name  of  his  wife  Gabrielle.  Husband 
and  wife  and  de  Coucy  live  happilyi 
together,  and  the  husband  is  the  hap- 
piest of  the  three,  for  he  has  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  his.  wife;  de  Coucy 
is  his  best  friend:  and  he  is  adored  by 
his  vassals,  who  cheer  him  whenever  ha 
gives  them  the  signal  with  a trumpet. 
De  Coucy  finally  becomes  disgusted! 
with  his  wife,  for  de  Vergy  is  too  much! 
in  evidence,  so  he  persuades  the  hus- 
band that  as  a man  of  war  and  a good: 
Christian,  de  Vergy  should  go  a-cru- 
sading.  De  Vergy  is  persuaded.  Ha 
farewells  tearfully  his  wife,  and,  as 
French  husbands  who  went  to  the 
crusades  were  .in  the  habit  of  locking 
up  their  wives,  he  gives  the  key  of  tha 
"corselet  de  fldelite”  to  his  dear  friend 
de  Coucy. 

De  Vergy  is  far  away  and  the  lovers 
should  be  happy,  but  de  Coucy  is  ill  at 
ease.  There  is  no  chance  for  a publio! 
scandal.  No  danger  attends  his  seren- 
ades. The  lovers  are  on  the  point  of 
quarrelling  when  de  Vergy  returns  bring- 
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I give-',  the  key  of  her  .’or.ih-t  to  FHihilln, 
a.  hand-somi'  imi;  : and  lie  Vergy  con- 
illnues  to  bi>  the  iri"it  iHiiiulur  iier.iion  In 
the  castle  .mU  In  the  region  roundalmnt. 

( Hero  1-.  an  example  of  true  oper  i- 
, hiiurte.  GalvrlelU  and  de  Coney  ihnre  tho 
' fate  of  Giini  vlovo  do  Hrahant  and 
Kurydlco  ami  gods  and  godiles:  ■ a of  an- 
cient Greeee  and  heroes  ei'  the  Trojftn 
I War  and  imposing  grand  dlreotri  os 
and  general.s  and  diplomats  of  little 
German  .-tates ; they  are  mocked  to  make 
a Parl.slnn  holiday.  Hut  would  this  story 
of  Oabrlolleand  do  Vergy  and  de  Coucy. 
we  have  told  with  necessary  discretion, 
serve  In  this  country  to  Introduce  a re- 
vival of  oper.a-bouffe,  no  matter  how  de- 
lightful tho  mu.ilc  of  tho  surprising 
Claud©  Terrasse  may  be? 


NOTES. 

Zelie  de  Lussan  ha-s  become  a member 
of  Charles  Manners’  English  oporn.  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Baughan  complaln.s  that  English 
singers  do  not  make  sntflclent  uso  of 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie’s  songe. 

- Richard  Temple,  once  a favorite  at 
the  Savoy,  sang  songs  and  gave  recita- 
tions In  London  at  "his  matinee”  July  9. 

Theodor  Leschetitzkl’s  reminiscences, 
"written  by  his  slster-ln-law  tho 
' Countess  Potocka.”  will  be  published 
this  fall. 

Fletcher's  "Faithful  Shepherdess"  was 
revived  at  the  Botanic  (hardens,  Lon- 
don, July  6,  with  Incidental  music  by 
Charles  W.  Smith. 

August  Enna  has  entitled  his  new 
opera  “The  Death  of  Antony.”  It  Is 
a continuation  of  "Cleopatra”  by  the 
Danish  composer  so  little  known  in  this 
country. 

"The  Sultan  of  Ranogoo,”  musical 
comedy  sketch,  book  by  Walter  Sum- 
hers,  music  by  Clement  Lockname,  was 
produced  at  the  Hippodrome,  Liverpool, 
July  6. 

Otero  purposes  to  sing  in  operetta  at 
the  Bouffes  Parislens.  Paris,  next  sea- 
son. She  will  appear  in  December  in 
the  revival  of  Audran’s  “L’Enlevement 
de  la  Toledad.” 

The  voice  of  Mr.  Whitney  Tew,  a voice 
of  sepulchral  gravity,  suggests  to 
“Lancelot”  the  unalterable  decree  of 
! fate.  This  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Tew 
has  so  little  variety  In  tone-color. 


Ing  with  him  his  captives,  the  Princess 
Mitzy,  Macach  and  Coco.  Did  he  cap- 
ture these  infidels  in  Palestine?  No:  he 
never  went  farther  than  Paris,  and 
there  he  had  been  living  gayly.  ’This 
princess  with  her  danse  du  ventre  had 
played  the  part  of  the  serpent  in  the 
mystery  ’’Adam  and  Eve”  and  her  cap- 
tor,  de  Vergy,  soon  became  her  bonds- 
man. And  the  Sire  de  Mllpertuis  re- 
turns. He  had  set  out  with  de  Vergy 
for  the  crusades;  he  actually  saw  war 
in  Palestine,  and  he  returns  to  read  a 
lot  of  letters  In  which  the  conjugal  af- 
fairs of  de  Vergy  are  piquantly  related. 
Both  de  Coucy  and  do  Vergy  box  his 
ears.  The  crusader  remarks;  “You  two 
have  struck  me;  you  two  must  fight 


Mr.  H.  T.  Flnck  says  amiably  of  Ed- 
ward Elgar:  "He  seems  to  be  as  rapid 
a worker  as  Mascagni,  and  his  fame 
has  the  same  mushroom  quality.”  But 
does  not  the  trouble  with  Elgar  lie  in 
this:  he  is  trying  to  galvanize  into  life 
a dea-d  musical  form— the  oratorio? 

"Charles  Barnard  has  received  from' 
Frederick  Lucre,  the  husband  of  the 
late  Oamllle  Urso.  all  her  correspond- 
ence, diaries  and  papers,  and  will  com- 
pile from  them  an  authorized  biography 
of  that  distinguished  woman.”  Mr.  Bar- 
nard wrote  her  life  some  years  ago.  It 
was  published  in  Boston  by  Loring. 

"Roland  Stuermer,”  a new  opera,  book 
by  Dr.  Paul  Sakolowskl,  music  by  Dr. 
Hugo  Weiss,  will  be  produced  In  the 
fall.  Let  us  hope  the  doctors  agree  to 
agree.  The  subject  Is  “the  fate  of  a 
modern  artist’’— a vague  description, 
which  may  be  Interpreted  in  various 
i ways. 

Miss  Blanche  Towle,  dramatic  so- 
prano, formerly  of  Boston  and  now  of 
New  York,  will  be  the  soloist  for  a week 
beginning  tonight  at  the  Duss  concerts, 
"Venice  in  New  York,”  at  the  Madl-son 
Square  Garden.  She  will  sing  Elisabeth’s 
entrance  aria  from  "Tannhaeuser,”  the 
cavatina  from  Gounod’s  ’’Queen  of 
Sheba,”  Mlcaela’s  aria  from  ’’Carmen” 
and  several  songs. 

A critic  reviewing  in  the  Standard 
(London)  the  third  volume  of  Glass- 
napp’s  "Life  of  Richard  Wagner,”  rays 
most  shrewdly:  "It  would  be  no  bad 

rule  for  biographers  of  Wagner  to  keep 
Meyerbeer  altogether  out  of  their  pages 
—he  had  so  very  little  to  do  with  Wag- 
ner’s life,  and  they  become  so  very  wild 
when  they  make  any  mention  of  him.” 

"Lancelot”  of  London  has  discovered 
that  Calve’s  Carmen  Is  so  "womanly 
that  the  hideousness  of  the  character 
is  forgotten,  and  one  gets  to  look  upon 
the  fickle  and  heartless  cigarette  girl 
as  a beautiful  child,  sinning  more  from 
consuming  vanity  and  thoughtlessness 
than  from  Indulgence  in  evil  passions.” 
We  hope  Calve  read  this.  She  has  not 
had  much  to  amuse  her  of  latev 

Some  may  remember  “Florlzel,”  the 
boy  violinist,  brought  to  Boston  by  the 
late  Col.  Pond.  Florlzel  was  born  in 
Wisconsin,  where  his  father,  a violinist, 
still  lives.  The  story  now  told  in  Ger- 
man music  Journals  Is  that  he  came 
from  Geneva;  his  father  Is  dead,  and 
his  talent  was  discovered  by  an  Aus- 
trian nobleman  who  sent  him  to  Ysaye. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Ger- 
man magazine  Die  Muslk  complained 
of  the  orchestra  led  by  Hans  Richter 
in  the  third  cyclus  of  the  "Ring”  at 
Covent  Garden.  He  also  found  that 
Van  Dyck's  "opera-llke  gestures"  went 
without  the  frame  of  the  performances, 
and  that  Mrs.  Kirkby-Lunn’s  inclination 
to  sing  contralto  parts  In  Wagner’s 
music-dramas  Is  at  war  with  her  nat- 
ural gifts  and  her  artistic  acquirements. 

A new  life  of  Schumann  by  Hermann 
Abert  has  been  published  by  "Har- 
monle,”  Berlin.  It  Is  the  15th  volume 
of  tho  Illustrated  series.  "Beruehmte 
Muslker”  »and  the  price  In  boards  Is  t 
marks.  Many  of  the  biographies  In  this 
series  are  excellent.  The  author  has 
here  made  a liberal  use  of  Schumann’s 
letters  and  critical  writings,  and  tried 
to  portray  the  period  in  which  the  com- 
I>oser  worked.  Various  compositions  are 
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"The  Afternoon  of  a Faun"  and  in.e 
of  tin  mo  lt  exquisitely  po.  tlc  lOi  in 
modern  llteruluro  for  tho  : ’';ii 

face  1.S  flat,  the  top  of  hlr  h ol  li  n t. 
his  eyes  are  prominent-  the  exiii.  ani 
veiled  and  sombre  und  allo.n  :her,  ■.v:,;i 
his  long  hair,  unkempt  besr.i,  nn  oirh 
I clothing  and  soft  hat,  he  looked  nnma 

I like  ,a  Bohemian,  a Croat,  'a  Hun  i :.  ' a. 
a Gaul.  But  there  Is  taleni  In  i'  " 
man’s  face,  unique  talent.  His  hl|  b, 
prominent  cheek  bones  lend  a .'i  n- 
gollan  aspect  to  his  face.  The  he  ul  . 

! brachycephallc,  the  hair  black.  • • » 
Again  I see  his  curious  osymmotrli'  il 
face,  the  pointed  fawn  ear.'--,  the  pro- 
jecting cheek  bones— the  man  li  a 
wraith  from  the  east.” 

Mr.  Floershelm,  Berlin  correspomU  i.; 
of  tho  Musical  (iourler  (N.  Y.)  wro»';, 
July  7;  ’’Among  the  Ainerlean  muslclanr 
present  in  Berlin  during  the  past  week 
were  two  conductors,  Wilhelm  Gerkke 
and  Sam  Franko.  The  former  Is  about  to 
conclude  here  some  Important  engage- 
ments for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchi  ;:. 
tra,  and  according  to  latest  reports  cur- 
rent In  musical  circles  was  negotiating 
with  Hekklng  and  Krassalt  for  the  flf-t 
’cello  position  In  Boston,  made  vaeant 
by  Alvin  Schroeder’s  retirement  from 
! the  Hub’s  Symphony  Orchestra.  Hek- 
klng’s  money  demands  are  considerably 
I higher  than  those  made  by  Kraaselt,  of 
1 the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
which  causes  the  wavering,  but  in  either 
I case  the  Boston  forces  would  gain  a 
I valuable  acquisition. 

Mr.  Anton  Hekklng,  who  was  solo 
'cellist  In  the  Symphony  orchestra  un- 
der Mr.  Nlklsch,  was  the  Immediate 
predecessor  of  Mr.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  has  written  a novel, 
"The  Valkyries”  (Dean  & Son,  London), 
based  on  Wagner’s  opera.  Ho  has  at- 
tempted “to  render  as  closely  as  possi- 
bly into  English  narrative  prose  the 
i libretto.”  Here  is  an  exaxmple  of  Mr. 
Benson’s  inflated  melodrama:  "‘Fly, 

father,  fly,’  she  cried,  half  laughter, 
i half  pity  for  him.  ‘Let  the  King  of 
I gods  be  seen  to  fly  for  safety,  for  a 
storm  for  thyself  sweeps  hither  swift- 
ly.’ ” A London  critic  characterizes  the 
' story  as  “one  of  those  depressing  bonks 
about  books:  one  of  those  literary  cob- 
webq^  spun  from  another’s  silk,  and 
spoiled  in  the  spinning.”  There  are 
many  pictures,  and  some  of  them  make 
the  Valkyries  "strangely  similar  to 
the  tinsel-armored  ladles  In  a ballet." 
Passages  int  this  book,  "the  first  few 
pages,  and  a gentle  piece  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  X are  not  without 
meriti  the  rest  of  the  book  Is  tedlouf. 
very  difficult  to  read,  and,  what  Is 
worse,  very  difficult  to  forget.”- 

"Lancelot”  .^id  in  tho  Referee  (L  in- 
don)  aproposlof  Calve’s  Marguori!i;-: 
’’Fair  hair  do%s  not  suit  the  French 
artist’s  style  of  beauty  and,  therefor-?. 
Goethe  and  tradition  are  defied,  and 
: Marguerite’s  tresses  were  as  black  as  a 
raven’s  wing.  In  other  respects  It  can- 
not be  said  that  Mme.  Calve’s  reading 
in  the  earlier  scenes  was  Ideal.  It  was 
not  the  guileless  maiden  who  walked  In 
the  innocence  of  Ignorance,  but  a born 
coquette  that  appeared  in  the  market 
‘place  of  Nuremberg,  and  no  damsel  iwr 
dropped  a handkerchief  with  more  art 
ful  artlessness  than  did  Mme.  Calve  her 

grayer  book  when  Faust  addressed  her. 

y the  way.  Is  It  not  a little  unnatur.il 
that  the  eatlre  (stage)  population  should 
stand  stockstill  and  gaze  at  .Marguerite 
when  she  happens  to  be  addressed  by  a 
stranger?”  The  populace,  O Lancelot, 
is  not  staring  at  Marguerite;  it  Is  wait- 
ing to  see  -whether  Faust  will  sing  his 
high  note  in  falsetto  or  from  tho  chest. 
.As  for  Marguerite’s  hair,  Lucca  pre- 
ferred it  black.  South  German  w-imcn 
are  often  brunettes.  Should  Margiieri)-’ 
roughen  and  stain  her  hands  to  answer 
Goethe's  description?  And  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Marguerite  of 
Gounod’s  opera  was  invented  by  Barbler 
and  Carre,  not  by  Goethe. 

The  music  critic  of  the  News  (London) 
says  in  a review  of  Charles  L.  Graves 
biography  of  Sir  George  Grove:  "Oi.c  Is 
tempted  to  regret  that  G.  did  not  take 
up  musical  criticism  In  earnest.  The 
llniltation.s  of  his  taste  would  not  ha\?r 
mattered  In  the  days  of  his  prime,  an-I 
how  much  that  enthusiasm  of  hL  i.s 
required  in  professional  musical  criti- 
cism! He  himself  did  not  consider  his 
technical  knowledge  sufficiently  inti- 
mate. 'With  regard  to  his  capacity  tor 
reading  music,’  writes  Mr.  Grave.',  ■ 
could  find  his  way  well  enough  abo';S 
the  full  score  of  a work  he  had  htua 
three  or  four  times.  By  that  tim-^  the 
written  page  became  luminous,  -o  to 
say.  to  his  mind.  The  mere  menu! 
joerusal  of  the  score  of  a hrHPd-e'ai 
work  conveyed  as  little  to  him  if 
does  to  most  amateurs.’  He  wa?  ne 
executant,’  though  as  a boy  and^  a 
young  man  he  ha-l  played  the  plan-j  '? 
little  -and  sung  In  choral  socletk  s.  - o-’ 
many  years  I had  heard  Sir  GWrin 
Grove’s  musical  opinions  belittled  hi 
professional  musicians  for  this  vi 
reason,  but  they  were  wrong.  He  nev 
wrote  anything  which  was  bey-if  ■ ' 

knowledge,  and  slight  a-;  his  or  ■- 


■oiushrianahlp  may  have  ®epn.  he  had  the 
supreme  gift  of  being  able  to  listen  to 
..and  feel  music.  Wagner,  whom  Sir 
Georre  Grove  did  not  admire,  looked  on 
th.it "kind  of  musical  appreciation  as 
more  valuable  than  the  ’narrower  and 
more  specialized  verdict  of  the  profes- 
sional or  'class’  musician. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ref- 
eree (London)  found  “The  Belle  ^ New 
York"  extremely  comical  in  her  French 
dress  at  the  Moulin-Rouge.  'It  is  not 
a Bowdlerized  edition  of  the  or  glnal- 
nu  contralre.  somewhat  decollete.  1 
kh.iuld  call  it.  but  there  are  some  sweet 
things  in  It.  For  instance,  Bob  wears 
a Scotch  suit  of  tartan  trews,  sur- 
mounted bv  a Norfolk  Jacket,  covexed 
■with  checks  so  big  that  Rothschild  s 
could  not  cash  them;  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  play,  a New  Y ork  policeman, 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Limdon 
cltv  police,  puts  his  hand  upon  Bobs 
shoulder  and  remarks.  'All  noni  du 
Presidente.  Je  vous  arrete^.  I don  t 
think  arrests  are  made  this  way  in 
New  Y’ork  somehow  But  then  I may  be 
wrong.  The  best  part  of  the  parody— 
for  parody  It  Is.  although  Gavaulf  s name 
is  upon  the  programme  as  librettist— is 
; the  performance  of  the  two  Frenrtmen, 
made  into  lemon-squash-colored  Brazil- 
! Ians  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  who 
sav  no  word,  but  do  some  splendid  fool- 
ing in  dumb  show.  The  belle’s  adorers, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  Frenchmen,  are 
played  by  eight  young  ladies  known  to 
Lme  as  Les  Cocktels  Americains.  whose 
accent  has  an  after-taste  from  far 
I Whitechapel;  and.  speaking  generally, 
all  the  Americans  are  very,  very  F^nch, 
the  Frenchmen  are  extremely  British, 
and  our  old  friend  the 
lunatic  becomes  a subject  of  the  Sultan, 
Badaboum  Pasha.  But  still  we  laughed, 
though  not.  perhaps,  just  wh^e  we  were 
expected  to.  and  Baxone,  the  cashier, 
is  quite  a French  edition  of  our  own 
Letty  Lind,  and  dances  charmingly. 

? T,  ^ 

VALUABLE  POINTS  FOR 
AMERICAN  HUNTSMEN. 


Mr.  Hunting  i’ll  ••Th.-o 

from  old  t,.  now  condition:-.  V,.:,. 
wns  a ch:  rm  about  the  tramp  ; 

gin  fields  where  there  were  no  g.iti  .- 
laws,  club  rules  .ir  restraints  of  .mj 
kind." 

The  .nithor  includes  as  g.-i-mc  birds  in 
hi'  comment.ary  “all  bird.=  which  are 
legally  taken  by  sportsnien. 
the  robin  redbreast  (which 
shot  and  devoured  in  some 
ern  states)-giving  more  T®  tnC';® 

deserving  Of  it.”  Phere  are  fhan\  nhi.h 
he  would  willingly  see  protected  at  au 

'*Thc  sportsman  should  'my  the 
gun  he  can  afford.  “Do.  not  .spend 
money  on  the  fancy 

ing  scenes  with  impossible  ducks, 
pheasants  or  dogs  inlaid  m gold.  A 
good  English  gun  was  not  to  be  had 
for  less  than  $150  to  $200.  Of  late  there 
are  excellent  American  guns,  and  a 
safe  and  serviceable  one  may  be  bou-,ht 
for  $50  and  more.  A gun  ior  general 
shooting,  when  the  sportemari 
nnp  illi  bfirrcl  oj 

inches  in  length,  and  the  weight 
be  7 to  7',-  pounds.  It  should  be  *tam 
mcrless.  because  it  is  thus  the  safest. 

There  should  never  be  more  than  one 
1 -un  in  a duck-boat,  “and  never  a loaded 
gun  in  a wagon,  except  when  the  wagon 
is  used  CO  approach  game,  as  in  shooting 
the  upland  plover,  and  in  th®* 
there  should  be  no  more  than  one  gun 
in  the  wagon,  and  that  always  held  m 
a safe  position,  with  the  muzzle  pointirig 
outward.  • » • It  is  unne.-essarygto  ad- 
vise a sportsman  never  to  point  " Sun, 
loaded  or  unloaded,  at  a person.  fhe 
penalty  for  a boy's  doing  such  a .thing 
should  be  the  loss  of  his  gun,  It  is  tne 
unloaded  gun,  usually,  that  kills  a com- 
panion. There  .should  never  be  any  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  the  gun  is 
leaded.  Remove  the  loads  in  getting 
over  a fence,  especially  it  the  fence  be 
at  all  shaky.  * • * The  lit  of  the  gun 
is  far  more  important  than  the  ht  ot 
the  clothes.  A gun  which  fits  is  said  to 
‘come  up'  well  or  handle  well.  By  that 
is  meant  that  when  it  is  tossed  suddenly 
to  the  .shoulder  it  will  be  eo  poised  that 
the  eye  ivill  see  along  the  barrel  and 
the  aim  be  true  without  further  ad- 
justment of  the  gun.  * * » Always 
shoot  with  both  eyes  open.' 


Handbook  on  Feathered  Tribe 
by  Dwight  W.  Huntington. 

■ Sportsmen  of  the  Past  Ivnew  No 
Restraint  — Present  Game  Laws 
Evaded  — National  Government 
Should  KeRtilatc  Preser ves-Boh 

I "white  Gamiest  Bird  in  .Ninerica. 

* 'Our  Feathered  Game:  a Handbook  of 
the  North  American  Game  Birds,  by 
Dwight  W.  Huntington  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.  New  Y’ork),  will  interest  not 
only  sportsmen,  but  many  who  are  not 
demented  with  the  mania  of  killing 
things,  and  many  who  are  forbidden 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton  writes  in  a simple,  straightforward 
manr.tr.  He  has  seen  and 
he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  h-^ 

T»*v.rv.\  Vio  oTifN!^  n-sumiin.g  no 


subject,  and  when  he  goe.s  a-gunnin-,  no 
takes  the  reader  with  him.  = 

Mr.  Huntington  as:crts  that  tneie  .. 
nut  today  a complete  manual  ot  th 
feathered  game  of  North  Air.ei  ica.  J h 
authors  of  the  earlier  booKs  had  little 
or  no  experience  west  of  the.  Aiie 
ghepie.-:.  and  many  I’ird.-  w-  -i 
to  them.  Much  of  the  western  country 
was  inhabited  by  hostile  Ind.ans  -i.  . w ■ 

'.,a  i.  'h'.f  -vhcp  \uduhon  and  Mii--'- 
wr.’te;  Forester  did  not  know-  the  com- 
mon prairie  grouse. 

When  Forc.ster  flourished,  there  was  a 
marvellous  abundance  of  game  in  the 

■ astern  states:  there  w'as  neitmr  a ’ 
law  nor  a game  preserve  in  the  land. 
"T.iday  game  blrd.s  are  not  abundant  in  \ 
the  E’.st;  there  arc  many  game  enact- 
ments, and  there  I'i-® ’hundreds  of  pre- 
7i;-...oc;  'Vet  a few  ycur.s  ago  shoo.iiis, 
r.v..-rvw  .-re  was  free  and  unrestrained, 

■ ..  ‘ 7v  K.  me  laws  were  not  f nlm  -■i, 
game  was  .-o  abundant  that  market 
" - iperi.  often  killed  100  ducks  with  a 
, •igb  -hot  from  u swlvelgun.  Bogurdus, 
7,-h  a friend,  shot  :G0  snipe  obc/Lay 

■ -lii,  F., roster  doubted  if  the  hreech- 
- , .--  .r  W.iuld  ever  come  into  general  use 

• a.-'ount  of  the  inconvenience  of  tm 
M whi  h the  loads  were  carried, 
■t..  HP-  lingmn  lately  hunted  vainly  a 

■ ...1^  dav  in  New  York  for  an  old.  sin- 

have  tirai  care* 
t ,-.V  nurses  arc*  now  nfferf'n 

' •t.ai-.-f  thr-  auitn'Us. 

V . n-  by'  n'm-reHident.s  wilhin  their 

p--'*-  jt  thr-rr  is  national 

m.-h  'inhibits  the  shipment  of 
- cotnrru'rcp  wnereyor 

' ,)r  ir  $ T-i^ortatlnn  is  pnmibitcu 
r iasN.  these  laws  ar- 

't'lif.  rold-stor.'ige  warehouse- 

V®!’,-, '’""Sates  that;'33  .state.- 

'rii^les.  eornprising  '^1;' 

ital  Jirr:^  of  the  I ®V\ 

(ifcrt  ii!  th'^  numr.f'r 

--  .■'.■m,  during  15 
hi  game  bird::  is  fully  h 
T-.rwoodcock  and  the  ivood, 
7,.  in  danger  of  extermination, 
i,;  hb  we,rk  on  wfihl  mul  wrom  ; 
..  ,i'.-.g(d  iip‘Oi  this  h )Ok  I -e.t 
j ii,  j.  the  history  of  a rap-, 

;dh  vanishing  race."  . .nrt -nn-' 

•f;  -.re  wa  .1  time  when  the  ;...ort.,m  _ . 
- ....'d  . -1’  back  way.  “.sine,  ther- 

■ ” a ■.  reiudi.'o  nmvis  bis  tmlghuor* 

;r  : aii  seort.  and  distlnet.on 

■ - ..  - --W  ■ termr.  ^oortsma- 

.i-ryog-man.”  N'- 


The  setter  is  handsomer  than  the  i 
pointer.  The  pointer  will  go  farther  in 
warm  weather  and  yvithout  water.  The  1 
setter  is  the  better  dog  in  cold  weather. 
The-  long  hair  ot  the  setter  collects 
burrs  and  the  dog  is  often  badly  used 
up  by  them.  “Speed  and  endurance, 
a.s  well  as  'bird  sense.'  are  the  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  a good  field  dog. 
and  after  listening  to  the  controversy 
until  the  .small  hours,  between  field- 
trial  men  and  shooters  at  the  tavern, 
after  a fixed  competition,  I have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  the  .sports- 
man  w-ill  do  well  to  select  for  his  shoot- 
ing a dog  of  field-trial  stock,  taut  one 
that  has  been  especially  trained,  not 
for  a fixed  trial,  but  to  hunt  to  the  gun. 
as  it  is  called,  or  for  field  shooting. 
There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on 
Game  Clubs,  Parks  and  Preserves. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States 
many  private  parks  and  game  preserves 
where  .rame  I’rrt.:  are  as  carefully- 

propagated  -.ind  -.rrotected  as  on  the  nre- 
serve.s  in  England,  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  clubs  or  associations  formed  to 
own  and  control  shooting.  The  private 
clubs  and  most  of  the  parks  are  of 
recent  date.  Private  parks  or  preserves, 
owned  bv  invididuals.  are  as  yet  com- 
parativelv  few.  “There  is  in  America 
much  prejudice  against  the  private  game 
preserve,  probably  on  account  of  its  as- 
sociation 'with  aristocratic  and  mon- 
: archical  institutions.  Large  country 
seats  and  palatial  city  houses  have, 
however,  the  same  association  without 
the  game.  FTejudice  against  the  private 
game  preserve  may  prove  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  public  park  or  refuge, 
and  this  is  far  more  important  to  the 
safety  of  the  game." 


wbd:  la  «>05t  Oi 

may  shoot  tliem  after  they  h^ve,  pa-ire.., 
in  the  spring.  If  there  is  a legal  diffi-- 
culty  In  the  way  of  uniform  national 
laws,  there  is  none,  in  the  creation  of 
national  game  preserves.  “Thirty-one 
states  have  game  commissioners  or 
other  officers  whose  duty  It  is  to  pre- 
serve  and.  in  some  states,  propagate  th© 
game.  There  are  10  national  aii^d  43 
slate  organizations  concerned  with  the 
protection  of  birds  and  game,  besides 
the  Audubon  societies  in  29  states,  but 
the  destruction  still  goes  on.  with  im- 
proved weapons  and  appliances,  and 
until  the  birds  have  the  needed  reiuge 
the  danger  of  their  total  disappearance 
will  remain.” 

Mr.  Huntington  classifies  the  birds 
of  which  he  speaks  in  delightful  detail, 
as  follows:  Gallinaceous  birds,  pheas- 
ants. grouse,  partridges,  wdld  fn  >l  m 
swimmers,  sea  ducks,  river  ducks, 
mergansers,  shore  birds  or  waders, 
cianes,  rails  and  reed  birds,  wild 
pigeons  and  doves.  It  is  impos.sible  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  inlorma- 
lion.  the  elcsenc-ss  of  iii-se:  ■ ■ lo-!.  n-- 

pages"  of  incident  and  observation  with 
.entertaining  digre.-sions  contained  in 
these  chapters. 

Is  the  canvas-back  duck  wortliy_  of 
his  epicurean  reputation?  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton  has  eaten  caMvas-hacks  from  t'ne 
Chesapeake  on  the  ground  where  they 
.-.ire  .supiiosed  to  be  rooke--l  and  served 
the  best,  and  lu  appreciates  their  qual- 
ities. “But  the  wo-jd  duck,  fed  on 
aC'irns.  and  the  mallards,  fed  on  corn 
and  wild  rice,  are  their  equal,  and  I am 
inclined  to  believe.  With  many  sports- 
men of  my  acquainUince,  and  tlio  gre-it 
Audubon  besides,  that  the  little  blue 
wing  teal  is  their  superior.  I pref’-r. 
iiow'ever,  the  shooting  of  nil  game  to 
the  eating.”  It  ivoiiid  he  a pleasure  to 
read  aniiocaiions  by  Col.  -Carter  of  Car- 
tersville  to  this  chapter. 

Let  u.s  take  tha-i  familiar  bin!,  th 
Bob-White.  t,i  iliustrato  Mr.  Huntin.g 
ton's  method  of  treulment.  Sixteen  page': 
are  devoted  to  this  partridge— for  he  i 
a partridge,  not  a quail — the  best  gan--- 
.bird  in  Am. -rice.  “In  my  opinion  lie 
not  his  equ.al  in  th?  v.-orld.  He  lie.s  w-  . 
to  the  dog.  tests  to'  the  utmost  .h 
sportsman’s  s'kill  in  the  open,  and  a 
euv-’r  seldom  takes  to  the  trees.  i.-=  -■! 
-■onvenieni  size  for  the  game  pocket  a!'-: 
i.-  excellent  for  thi  table.  He  is  ’i  r 
-iilnly'  a better  game  bird  than  .iiiy  o: 
the  grouse,  since  over  dogs  they  ar.--  in. 
easy  mar’ts.  or  fiy  too  often  to  the  trees 
He  i.s  better  than  the  imp-'rte J _ :>h-->  : 
sants  or  the  partridge.s  of.  Europe',  siinc 
iip  lies  better  to  the  dogs,  and  biri 
.-hot  over  dogs  are  .superior  as  gam-  t 
those  shot  from  ambush-  the  ducks  and 
-here  birds  or  waders.  During  the  m.-ii 
-.r.g  and  nesting  season  he  whistles  th- 
autes  loud  and  clear.  whi"h  arc  sup 
I'osed  to  resemb'.,-  the  word..',  'ah.  B.d' 
'v\  hite.'  .ird  so  he  may  be  said  ro  ha'.- 
whistled  for  himself  a name."  On  Call- 
Cod  his  notes  are  generally  “Bill 
White."  without  the  prefat.ory  "ah'  - 
.ve  sper.'x  from  personal  observation. 
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Mr.  Huntington  is  satisfied  that  the 
club  rules  which  prohibit  all  shooting 
hv  punters,  guides  or  .attendants  are 
often  broken:  "The  punter  u.sually 

car^'ics  a ffun.  is  an  exr*ellpiit  shot,  aim 
his  employer  is  often  ambitious  to  make 
a large  bag  of,  birds.”  The  shooting  at 
driven  birds  is  not  far  off,  for  from 
England  came  the  epidemics  of  tennis 
and  golf,  and  al.-o'  came  the  riding  to 
houn'd.s,  “Are  the  ramble  in  the  fields 
and  woods;  the  observation  of  the  well- 
trained  clogs.  the  chief  charms  ol 
c:,  1 sh-->  t-  ' . ■-eh-i.ig. -1  in 

America  for  a stand  beside  a fence, 
with  a .servant  to  load  the  guns?  Such 
results  may  follow  the  coming  of  the 
priviUe  game  preserve.  Plieasants  will, 
no  doubt,  be  shot  at  an  Ameri  an 
b-ittue  since  they  often  run  befoie  the 
dogs  Our  western  grouse  may  be  driven 
to  the  ambushed  guns.  This,  indeed,  is 
not  so  liad.  -.since  they  are  f;ir  too  easy 
“over  dog.s."  I-ong  be  the  day.  how- 
ever before  the  best  game  bird  in  the 
worl'd.  Bob  White,  shall  be  e'«bb®d  by 
shouting  beater.s  from  the  fields  and 
drivf^n  to  a lino  of  gims. 

Mr.  Huntington  again  discusse.s  the 
auesticn  of  the  battue  when  he  .speaks 
at  ler"tb  of  the  phc-a.sant,  and  again 
slates‘”l'Vs  b-'O-'f  that  it  will  be  long 
hofore  the  - » -asants  are  shot  at  the 
pi,(tres  -ber  mnnrtain  and  on 

the  other  'o.-'t  country  estates  now  I 
cwneO  bv  Americans  who  can  afford  ] 
them"  “A  member  of  one  park  assocla-  i- 
tion  reoentlv  informed  me  that  on  tha: 
preserve  the  pheasants  are  held  in  cap-  I 
tivitv  until  a member  of  the  club  noti- 
fie-.  tiie  gamekeeper  that  he  is  coming. 
Thereupon  Hie  few  birds  which  each 
member  -s  allowed  to  shoot  are  placed 
out  in  a fleid  .-iiid  he  is  informed  ex- 
notlv  wh(  re  and  proceeds  to  shoot  them. 

1 said  nothing  when  this  information 
was  imparted,  but  my  informant  added: 
■It  does  seem  a little  tunny,  does  it 
not?’  1 replied  that  it  did!'' 

The  game  refuge.s  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  national  government.  It 
has  been  legally  held  that  the  owner- 
ship of  the  game  Is  in  the  state,  and 
therefore  uniform  national  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  game,  cannot  be  en- 
acted. At  present  there  is  a lack  of 
1 uniformity.  New  England  sees  that  tlie 
woodcock  is  a vanishing  bird  and  stops 
summer  shooting:  the  birds,  the  tamer 
,hU.  are  shot  by  market  stunners. 


.Mr.  Huntington  describes  the  nesting 
the  habits  of  the  young,  the  educarronal 
conduct  of  the  parents.  He  believes 
thai  tlie  bob-white  sometimes  rears  tw. 
broods  in  a year.  He  describes  the 
food,  the  perils  of  winter,  the  distri 
bution  of  the  bird— attempts  to  introduce 
it  into  Arizona  have  so  far  not  been 
successful— the  liostile  farming  imple- 
ments. The  open  season  for  shooting 
the  bob-white  a f^w  years  ago  was 
much  too  long.  '‘A  uniform  law.  provid- 
ing for  an  open  season,  beginning  Nov  : 
1 and  endin.g  with  the  year,  would  be  ' 
exaetl.v  riglif!"  A lim.it  of  two  or  three 
dozen  birds  a day  would,  in  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington's opinion,  be  about  right.  There 
should  be  an  early  start  for  the  birds. 
Do  the  bob-white  have  the  power  of 
withholding  their  scent.  They  certainly 
are  ofUn  safe  frem  the  noses  of  goO' 
dogs.  “The  best  opinion  seems  to  me  ^ 
Hiat  the  scent  is  dissipated  l-y  th-  | 
birds’  rapitl  pofsage,  through  the  .air,  , 
and  when  mhey  f!r':f  alight  tliey  pres-  , 
tlieir  wings  closely  to  their  bodies  and 
do  not  give  fortli  any  scent  until  they 
move  again." 

Two  SI)  irt.sni.-n  are  the  ureper  num- 
ber in  n.-irtridgf  .--hootin.g.  The  birds  are 
often  found  in  the  vicinity  of  old  de- 
sert-:d  cabins  and  houses.  Is  the  h ibn  I 
partridgi.s  have  of  lying  to  the  dog  iiat-  1 
Ural  or  acquired?  Never  shoot  the.m  or. 
the  ground  and  refuse  at  once  to  shoot 
with  one  who  would  suggest  it.  ".-Vs 
the  birds  rise  with  noisy  wings,  select 
one  I’.-ir  out  on  ■'■cur  own  side,  and  hav- 
ing killed  or  mis.-rc:!  it.  shoot  agalr..  D'  | 
not,  like  Mr.  Tuiim.an.  shoot  vaguely  at 
the  flock  with  both  eyes  shut.  ’ rh>  , 
ai'crage  number  of  birds  killea  trom. 
each  envey  is  small.  There  are  vanet.es, 
but  snortsmen  have  little  interest  in 
attempt.^  to  extend  the  list.  “Until  t.ie 
variety-makers  find  a bird  which  does 
not  whistle  'Bob-White,'  which  has  no' 
the  same  pattern  or  markings,  which 
does  in  fact  differ  in  some  matofM. 
habit  of  nesting,  rearing  its  young,  feed- 
i)ig,  flying.  Iving  tvcII  tn  the  clog,  '.’r 
equally  well  on  the  plate,  the  _?=porlS; 
man  may  well  consi.'ler  The  specie?  ano 
subspecies  of  hoh-white  as  one  and  the 
same.” 

There  arc  e;g1il  shooting  scenes  in 
color  from  original  drawings  by  .Mr. 
Huntington,  and  !35  bird  portraits,  whicn 
are  aeconipanied  with  c;ir_elully_prepareL. 
descr^tive  notes.  There  is  an  index. 


eKll  «ai>lT  LI: 

ton  and  't'lclnlty 

Susan  Hayes  Ward  has  told  the  si 
of  the  life  of  “George  H.  Hepwo  ^ 
Preacher,  Journalist,  Friend  of  theT*« 
pie.”  The  volume,  Illustrated  -with  pw 
traits  of  Mr.  Hepworth  from  to  1 
•with  portraits  of  his  parents  and  wi 
pictures  of  his  phurches,  is  published  bjr 
E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  New  York. 

Here  we  are  far  from  the  methods  of 
Mr.  ‘Chesterton  or  other  biographers 
the  ultra-modern  school.  The  volume 
anecdotical  and  constantly  e-jlogistic,  it 
is  extended  by  quotations,  by  inconsf-  ^ 
quential  detail,  by  repetition.  Y'et  it  li  I , 
precisely  the  kind  of  biography  that  ti»  . 
friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Hepworth  ' 
would  expect,  and  if  It  were  less  i iMit  ; 
minous  or  pitched  in  a milder  kej  they  • 
would  be  sorely  disappointed.  ‘ 

A long  chapter  is  filled  with  the  M-  ; 
count  of  Mr.  Hepworth's  early  yeai^  < 
He  was  born  Feb.  4.  1833.  in  a house  in  . 
Nassau  street,  Boston:  Born  honor-  ■ 

able  industrious.  God-fearing  stock,  in 
good  old  New  England,  -n'ith  a Yisorous 
body,  a handsome,  mobile,  attra^e  i 
face,  an  active,  inquiring  mind,  with  r 
enough  originality  to  suggest  ex^rl- 
ments  and  disregard  P“hhc  opinton 
to  carry  them  out.  His  fath^.  an  - 
Englishman  by  birth,  was  a m^hlnist. 
His  mother’s  ancestors  'were  of  Englls^ 
French  and  Spanish  blood:  She  had  the  ^ 

dark,  flashing  eyes,  olive  complexion, 
small  hands  and  small  feet  "“h  highe  r, 
arching  Instep,  which  seeni  to  be  the  - 
birthright  of  the  Spanish  lady.”  George  ■ 
shdwed  no  signs  of  life  at  his  birth,  but 
a neighbor  persuaded  him  to  draw  a • 
breath  and  when  he  threw  out  his  _ 
arms  on  either  side,  “after  the  manner  ^ 
of  a clergyman  when  Siying  the  bene- 
diction, he  uttered  a shrill  cry.  and  sfe 
exclaimed,  joyfully.  'He  lives,  and  fr 
will  be  a minister  cf  Christ  and  pre^I 
the  gospel  to  sorrowing  souls. 
are  told  of  the  d.ays  on  the  Newtor 
farm,  where  the  boy  loved  the  oit 

farmhouse,  the  grand  old  elm  that  oyer- 
shadowed  it."  etc.  The  father  used  t ^ 
cough  and  walk  carefully  toward  the  , 
help,  bearing  bread  and  hmter 
nuts  or  pie.  and  something  to  drink  • 
The  following  extract  shows  the  art  o ^ 

the  biographer:  "if®  ^hutte  ' 

dairy  farm,  from  whivh  milk,  biute 
and  eggs  were  sold,  this  drink  ma. 
have  been  at  times  tmltermilk,  bu 
more  often  the  popular  switchel.  mad 
of  molasses,  a dash  of  vinegar  a s^c 
of  ginger'  or  nutmeg  and  water  fron 
the  north  side  of  the  ’a'cll.  *t  ■ 

this  ‘sweetened  water  that  tarn 
‘hands'  used  to  'wash  down  th-’  dr 
luncheon  or  ‘piece  which  tttoke  Hi 
monotony  of  a long 
.noon  in  the  fields.  This  ®Hfltt  y®"t^‘' 
cence  shows  the  nature  of  Mr.  Hep 
worth,  the  father,  better  than  a nhol 
page  of  characterizations  “ , 

George  was  not  a brilliant  student  a| 
the  Boston  Latin  school,  but  as  a chili 
he  had  the  desire  to  preach,  and  h| 
practised  declamation  ,‘ndoors  and  ou  . 
Fowler  the  phrenologist,  examined  ni 
head  and  pronounced  hirn  o''er-eer« 
brated,  so  the  boy  left  school  for  h 
father's  shop.  The  work  was  dfistas.. 
ful,  and  as  his  lungs  were  we^ 
to  a gymnasium,  walked,  rode  bore- 
back.  -\t  the  Latin  sehool^ixwell  w. 

then  head-master— Phillips  Broo^.  Ha 

ket  Derby.  William  L;,  Gage  'Were, 
the  class  with  Hepworth,  who.  -with  ' 
J.'  Allen,  contracted  the  habit  writii 
poems  and  romances^ 
fished  in  the  South  Boston  Gazette  ai 

"^'Mr^Heow'onh  did  not  go  to  colleg 

He  tutore^d  under  the  Rey  My  'Min 
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HIS  AUDIENCE  EVER  THAT 
OF  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE 


Lite  of  George  H.  Hepworth 
by  Susan  Hayes  Ward. 


Career  of  a Man  Who  'Was  Famous 
Both  n»  a Preacher  and  n.s  a 
Journalist  Described  Most  Inter- 


ne tutorea  uuuei  .......  — ■ 

nf  South  Boston,  studied  elocution  und  i 
Selden  ?mUh  of  the  Boston  . Musem  I 
and  entered  the  Harvard  divinity  scho 
in  1852  He  gave  lessons  in  elocution 
a girls'  school  In  South  Boston  ai 
played  Claude  Melnotte  at  a schy 
entertainment.  Yet  tl}®  "f'"®'' 
(*vvprcaTnp  hi?  hO'Tsh  timiflitj . _ T©  n 

l-iiteyit  rears  he  declared  that  his  kna 
always  trembled  as  he  entered  the  pi 
pit.”  ■ The  air  ot  the  divinity  school  w. 
“hardly  warm  enough  for  a youth  cag 
to  be  in  touch  with  the  masses  ai 
readv  for  experiments  along  sociologic 
lines"  but  he  had  a habit  of  pickii  i 
up  s’tray  drunkards  and  seeing  the 
home 

His  , first  church  was  at  Nantucki 
Twenty-five  rears  befor*  this  call. 
1(55,  Nantucket  was  the  third  commy 
olal  town  in  Ylassachusetts.  Accordli 
to  Mr.  Round:  “Solid  men  sat  in  t 

pews.  The  preacher  preached  to  nfi 
ions  of  money  every  Sunday. 

The  Unitarians,  had  they  been 
minded,  were  rich  enough  to  build  tm 
church  of  mahogany  and  gild  it  i 
over. ■’  The  bell  of  Mr.  Hepwortl 
church— the  Second  Congregational— W 
made  in  Lisbon,  and  bore  an  Inseripti' 
that  began,  “To  the  good  Jesus  of  t 
mountains  the  devotees  of  Lisbon  dirt 
their  pravers.”  Mr.  Hep-wortli  w 
popular.  The  congregation  grew  rs 
idiv.  although,  or  perhans.  bc'-snsp 
sermons  were  sophomorical.  Thus  N 
poleon.  in  the  words  of  the  preach' 
was  “the  gloomy,  terrible,  the  lorn 
but  lofty  and  sublime  Mont  Blanc  amc 
men."  while  Nero  and  Caligula  w- 
“fierce  monsoons  and  simoons.  Mt 
Mr.  Hepworth  became  bethrothed  to 
young  woman  “who  broke  down  net 
ouslv  and  never  recovered  men 
poise."  Soon  after  thl^  he  resigned. 

He  returned  to  the  dlvInUy  sch? 
and  was  appointed,  late  in  1S57, 
for  six  months,  at  a salary  of  J;  • 
week,  to  the  newly  organized  Churcii 
the  Unity.  In  1S3S  he  was  settled  , 
pastor  at  a salary  of  $3000  a year, 
lectured  as  well  as  preached,  apu 
accustomed  himself  to  extempore^ sp.  : 
Ing.  In  a sermon  on  the  death  oi  To* 
dore  Parker  he  criticised  a stateme 
altri'buted  to  Dr.  Bellows,  w'ho  miule 
explanation,  which  reads  curiously  i 
dav:  "Dr.  Bellows  denies  that  he  ma- 
use  of  the  expression  that  'he  .'ottld  r 
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^ hut  he  afflFmefl  He 

the  meenn 
» _ . ”*•*  I>rMient  version  of 
.e  yatter  that  I entertain  anv 

[2f  the  IfBM  of 

jwWU^  I think  that  ho  dUl  not  accept 
cnnoitlcai  of  iMilvation  j>#<*<irTiboct  br 
’ ^^***  Heuw^irth 

ilTSOS^eil  that  tin*  potir  shniild 
tayn  to  tho  rnmmon  on  Sumte*  by 
<W  rnnslc,  and  for  thin  tio  was  tiVkon 
bj‘  the  Hoston  Hooordrr,  iijtirh 
■50  re<>ukoil  him  for  offorlnj?  prayt*r  at 

0 r;«4stnjr  of  a thiK. 

'p  to  the  secession  of  South  Caro- 
n he  had  hont-d  for  p.aio.  hut  lu* 
on  pfo^kchod  from  the  pulpit  atron^r 
ton  and  anti-slavery  sentiments,  and 
tins  ho  was  or!tlcls»‘il  se\'t*rely  hv 
tl-unlon  moil  In  hl<!  ohiiroh  and  bv  h 
■mi'oi'atio  local  newspaper.  In  IRii:? 
obtalnid  leave  uf  ibsonee  to  servo 
o.h.ipl.iln  of  tbo  I7th  retrlmont.  In 
i*  oomp.iny  of  101  tIhTo  wore  71  eiiureb 
•mher.s.  Ho  aavo  In  his  book  "Whip, 
■o  .aiul  Sword.”  roasons  for  leavinjtt 
S rikimont.  He  was  doeplv  Interested 
tbo  oomllllon  and  futiiro  of  the  noaro. 
d thoupbt  It  was  better  to  Induce 
■ni  to  return  to  their  homes  and  ,8tet 
t . rop  than  to  allow  them  to  live  on 
' Rovornmont  rations  and  contract 
lo'U.s  Imolis.  He  worked  In  Ijoulsl.ann 
iliT  Ken.  Panks.  His  own  views  were 
Oined  np  as  follows;  "There  sre  some 
n to  rule,  but  they  are  not  all  white; 
re  ire  some  born  to  .serve,  but  tbev 
not  all  blnok.  To  serve  or  to  rule  la 
Ight  Whleh  Is  not  written  In  the  skin, 

In  the  head.”  in  1887  l-.o  put  Into  op- 
tion in  Bo-shin  two  pet  schemes; 
.i.re  preaching;  and  the  Boston  school 
the  ministry.  The  preaching  In  the 
Sion  Thi.urc  aroused  opposition  find 
o'ule.  but  the  theatre  was  crowded 
h nil  sorts  and  -'onditlons  of  men 

1 women,  swells,  play  actre.sses,  the 
In  pe.eiie.  to  giiolp  Abraham  l.,lncoln 
1C  VISI  mr-any  of  the  unchurched' 

1 the  unfriended. 


the^tlr 

. iHR  ntii  nlfthtr#«r«  now  his  awn. 

ifo' wrote  much  for  pobllratlEm.  short 
atorlos,  rollRlatiN  panipllleHi.  tn  1882  he 
hriran  to  write  hook  noMees  for  the 
. Herald  of  Snturday.  and  In  Ihe  soma 
'..veiir  he  heiRiwi  a serh  s of  Siinibiy  h ul- 
ers,  "which  later,  slightly  modifled  by 
the  adoption  of  a text,  hecame  widely 
f tmeil  :is  Tire  Ilorald's  SundHy  .sermon.'^’ 
The  next  year  he  w.ia  put  In  eliars.i 
of  the  Kvening  Telegram,  ami  for  two 
years  lie  contributed  tno  articles  d.nlly 
to  tills  newspaper.  In  addition  to  his 
work  for  The  Herald.  In  IS8;')  he  re- 
. Mimed  hi.s  "Chat  by  the  Way."  and  lie 
I -lopped  . writing  for  the  Telegram;  al- 
though his  name  was  lelalned  as  eill- 
lor.  In  IS87  he  was  asked  by  .Mr.  Hen- 
nett  to  go  to  .\natoIla.  to  study  the  AT- 
ineiilan  sltu.itlon.  to  reiiort  the  gen- 
eral eondltlon  and  future  prospects  of 
Ihe  race.  He  w.as  then  C4  years  old, 
aiuI  his  health  was  fur  from  robu.st; 
hut  he  crossed  the  Taurus  mountains 
In  . midwinter  wlthoiil  turning  a hair. 


...  it  II. III. 

The  travel  Involved  being  In  the  sad- 
dle 1‘ight  to  10  hours  a day;  the  .start 


1 18S.0.  .Mr.  llepworth  was  called  to 
I I'Mreh  of  the  ^lesslah,  Xew  York, 
re-,  eived  the  same  salary  as  in 
-ton.  $.1000.  ".and  In  addition  thereto, 
atever  It  might  cost  him  to  live  In 
■y  ^ork  more  than  it  then  cost  him 
live  In  Boston."  In  Xew  York  the 
■imon  people  heard  him  gladly  His 
iday  night  lectures  were  crowded, 
he  spoke  hardly  more  than  a hun- 
d .vomIs  a minute  and  was  clear  in 
'rupee,  he  was  easily  reported.  He 
a found  out  that  many  were  in 
bt  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
larlan  doctrine,  and  he  felt  the  need 
omc  statement  of  faith  for  mission- 
I work  The  Rev.  Alfred  P.  Putnam 
• of  S.alem.  gives  an  Interesting  ac- 
,nt  of  the  storm  provoked  bv  this 
h for  a simple  creed.  Dr.  Bellows 
ipp. sirs,  was  In  conference  warmly 
■nvor  of  some  doctrinal  statement 
when  the  .subject  was  brought  up 
May  anniversary  meeting  in  Bos- 
ifter  Robert  Collyer  i^ad  sup- 
ed  Mr.  Hepw.irth's  proposition  Dr 
^iow^  to  the  am.azement  of  those 
(|im  he  had  met  in  co.-iference,  made 
» h"ment  speech  against  any  form  of 
“•  ‘’plight  of  the  radl- 

Dr.  Putnam  acquits  Dr.  Bellows  i 
lishonesty  or  trickery  in  his  "sud- 
and  appalling  change  of  mind  or 
B'.  He- speaks  of  his  nature  as  Im-  | 


was  long  before  dnyhre.ak;  the  rest 
was  on  the  floor  of  some  khan  or  stable 
on  the  caravan  road,  "where  typhus 
and  smallpox  were  to  be  had  for  the 
a.'king."  A.s  n result  of  his  personal 
investigations  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Turk.s,  free-handed,  gen- 
erous. brave,  hated  the  Armenians  .and 
(.reeks  for  their  mental  superiority, 
thrift,  and  business  enterprise;  that  the 
.\rmenians  had  the  faults  of  ,a  suh- 
tect  race;  that  the  antipathy  between 
■Purk  .and  Armenian  was  a race,  rather 
than  a religious,  antagonism;  that  the 
Sultan  had  not  planned  the  destruction 
of  the  Armenians,  but  false  reports  of 
uprisings  had  been  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople. and  the  Sultan  had  ordered  that 
the  revolt.s  should  be  put  down;  that 
a good  railway  would  transform  the 
people  of  Asia  Minor,  a country  of  rich 
.soli  and  mountains  abounding  In  gold; 
that  Turkey  woul^  never  organize  prac- 
tlc.ol  reforms,  for  It  was  paralyzed  and 
hopeless. 


On  his  return  early  In  1898  he  resumed 
his  work  for  The  Herald.  He  was  still 
faithful  m gymnastic  practice,  walked, 
rode  the  bicycle,  but  he  was  not  well 
and  his  eyes  began  to  trouble  him.  In 
1899  he  went  to  Atlanta  to  examine  the 
Sam  Hose  lynching  case,  and  later  in  the 
year  he  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  study 
into  the  case  of  Brigham  H.  Robert's 
and  Mormonism  in  general.  He  was  In 
Washington  on  many  important  and 
confidential  missions.  His  physical  in- 
firmities grew  upon  him  and  he  died  on 
June  7,  1902. 


J no  one  e*aci;y  caught  Ite  teui.  , r u;,. 

I certaiirty  a g-  ni." 

Wj  . till'  lUlc  „f  Mr,  Anthrttiy  Hoj’'”-. 
t neo'  novel,  "In  In.iihlc  M.arni---- ,"  -iig- 
I grsi..i|  hj  hi.-;  rir.nl  mtirri.iM'  ";  It  i-  ,i 
stii'lcly  imvcl,  -‘[id  will  i«-  pulitl.-*hrd  nt-xi 
spring. 

Tin  II-  arc  .S-Itm  <|U.  cr  Ihinyr  In  III-- 
"NoIck"  and  "Uutllni  yiicstlons"  nf  th- 
new  "Hamlet”  In  Iti--  -eilin  of  "1‘ockei 
LliKlIali  and  American  Cl.iralcs."  Here 
are  two:  "Whleh  of  ilie.e  men.  Ilorallo 
or  .MareelliiH,  I.--  lik'-ly  lo  he  most  tempt- 
ed to  talk  of  the  night's  experlener. 
"I'oi-S  It  seem  Ih.al  1‘olonliis  I;;  making 
a siaipri  rernll lance,  or  has  Lai  rl-  .,  ..eni 
I hom<-  for  the  money'."' 

'I’he  Dally  News  (London)  sav--:  "To 
■speculate  -.vhat  I.-,  actually  tin''  large  i 
Income  made  by  a Hying  aiilhor  would 
he  unseemly.  Hut,  setting  usldi-  the  la- 
dles, we  should  say  that  in  this  country 
the  piilin  must  lie  between  Sir  Arthur 
( ontui  Doyle,  Mr.  Harrle,  Kudyard  Kip- 
ling and  Nir.  Anthony  Hope,  lo  all  of 
whom  dramatic  royalties  have  come  un- 
asked. The  snm  paid  to  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle  for  'The  Hound  of  the 
Huskervllles’  would.  If  stilted,  awaken 
astonishment,  but  that  whleh  will  he 
paid  to  him  for  the  resuscitation  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  In  the  Strand  Maga- 
zine will  he  the  highest  pilee  ever  oald 
to  any  author  for  such  use  of  hl.s  .MS." 

Methuen  of  London  l.s  jireparlng  a six- 
penny edition  of  the  elder  Dumas.  The 
novels  will  be  translated  afresh,  and 
30  of  them  will  bo  Englished  for  the 
first  time.  One  of  the  best  selling  voi- 
nmes  of  Methuen’s  "Sixpenny  Lihriiry" 
Is  "Ben  Hur.” 

Mr  Stephen  Owynn  will  write  the  life 
of  Ihomas  .Moore  for  the  “English  Men 
of  Letters  Scries.” 

The  motive  of  Lucas  Cleeve's  new 
novel,  "Anglo-Americans,”  Is  one  of 
fundamental  anjagonl.sm”  existing  be- 
tween two  characters:  An  American 

girl  educated  In  ideas  of  freedom  and 
independence,  and  of  the  subservience 
men  to  woman,  and  her  husband,  an 
iongllsh  lord,  who  expects  his  wife  to 
regard  his  career  and  interests  as  her 
own,  and  to  devote  henself  to  them 
even  to  the  obliteration  of  herself 
First  editions  of  Blackmore’s  "Lorna 
Doone  were  sold  lately  in  London  for 
£8  10.S.  and  a copy  of  "Alice’s  'Adven- 
tures  in  M onderland,”  of  the  July,  1865, 
edition,  which  was  withdrawn  lA-  Dodg- 
son  on  account  of  the  defective  printin- 
ot  Tenniel's  illustrations,  brought  £9 
lOs  Av 


She.  too,  bMi  a voice.  Sin-  ii 
In  lh<-  choir.  In  the  pai  l.-i  : , i tl 
tonn  hull.  Her  fume  tii-,  rpreud  tX 
m lghborlng  vilhig.  s Simun-  i tuiai.l,  ij 
have  said  lo  her:  "If.s  u pity  th-l  •.  ,.u1 
cannot  go  to  H->-iton,  Su.-h  v--;  - ’,iie 
rare."  Ambition  giiaw  i h.  i hi  .irt. 
What  fiilui-  is  there  for  her  ;.i  In.muT 
tJhe  will  be  a mere  hou- - k- ■ j-i  r.  a 
drudge,  either  for  her  i.r  tor 

Bome  man.  She  has  wi-.ors,  laii  stio 
fielH  herself  above  them.  'Tie  y ask 
jn?r  to  sing;  they  dance  with  her;  they 
love  her  In  their  slow,  heavy  f.i  dihm; 
but  they  do  not  undersland  hi  i leiiieH 
and  ambitions.  She  h.i.i  hi  nil  Ih.ii  in-r 
mother  was  once  young  and  .i  h- amy; 
she  looks  at  her  wrinkli  d h.  r,,r-  te-r 
time  and  deadened  to  anything  l-y./iid 
the  village  circle. 


' At  Inst  Eustacia  anawer.  the  whistled 
nppcul  ot  the  locomotive.  Sh-  1i:,h 
persuaded  or  tired  out  her  fath-r;  n-.c 
mother  has  exhausted  her  ■-It.-k  if 
simple  arguments.  .Money  hi-3  heco 
raised  for  board  and  lodging,  h-  -,ns 
and  clothes.  The  father  draw.s  In-m 
his  savings  against  old  age.  i.r  no  rn-u  t- 
iKages  property  which  had  never  km. we 
jencumbrance.  Eustacia  leavc.i  her  home 
lOr  a career,” 


teacher  ha.s  behn  recommnniled, 
What  teacher  Is  not  recommendi-i  oy 
Bome  one?  There  are  teachers  who  are 
Ignorant  and  unconscious  of  their  ig- 
norance, enthusiastic  and  Indefatlg. '-le- 
and  they  are,  perhaps,  the  most  d-m- 
gerous.  There  are  teachers  who  know 
nothing  and  are  aware  of  their  Incom- 
petence. They  are  few.  yet  they  tea  eh 
and  are  often  pecuglarlly  successful 
3 teachers  who  have  studied 

faithfully  and  whose  Intentions  are 
honorable,  but  their  own  abilities  arc 
limited  and  they  have  not  the  gift  of 
Imparting  knowledge.  There  are  teach- 
ers  who  understand  thoroughly  the  art 
of  tone  production,  hut  they  are  greedy 
and  they  encourage  the  incompetent 
and  the  hopelessly  unfit.  There  arc 
teacher-s  who  are  true  masters-  they 
are  also  sympathetic  and  honest;  they 
believe  It  their  duty  to  refuse  lessons 
to  men  or  women  without  a trace  of 
talent.  Such  teachers  are  few  and 
even  they  may  bo  tempted  by  the  un- 
usual quality  of  a voice  or  by  the  in- 
domitable ambition  of  a pupil  to  give 
her  lessons  when  they  see.  as  from  .-i 
tower,  that  the  case  is  hopeless  that 
no  brains  control  the  voice,  that  the 


Mr.  Hepworth  was  fond  of  nature,  of 
outdoor  life,  and  he  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  ocean.  He  enjoyed  music, 
but  nothing  is  said  concerning  his  lit- 
erary tastes.  He  found  enough  for 
thought  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
He  was  not  a scientist,  and  he  never 
had  a scientific  training,  but  he  was 
interested  In  scientific  research.  To  him 
the  spiritual  world  was  near— so  near 
that  he  believed  it  possible  for  spirits 
to  return  to  the  earth. 


Few  of  Thera  Reach  the 
Place  to  Which 
They  Aspire, 


pupil  is  wholly  unimaginative,  that 
kindness  and  justice  demand  the  advice 
to  be  content  at  home  or  to  seek  some 
other  calling. 


ana  tne  raaii 
11  th.?  la.st  word  wi 
|i'ting,  Messrs,  He 
tn  then  issued  a 


1^  y.f'  ’ihd  no  doubt 

with  him  before  the 
Hepworth  and  Put- 

j a circular  with  a 

trposed  statement  of  belief,  and  on 
tj  istmas.  1870,  the  former  preached 
the  mls.slon  and  position  of  the 
i be  declared  his  be- 

> In  Je.sus  as  "a  personal  Saviour,  the 
‘l  y embodiment  of  God  himself  ’’ 

■;?  bad  .already  said  at  a Unitarian 
e.ival  In  Boston  earlier  in  the  year: 
)u  may  talk  as  much  as  you  please 
j lyut  culture.  What  Unitarians  want 
g-onst;. ration;  cultured  or  uncultured, 
“■  1 or  poor,  you  need  It”;  so  that  the 

Ii.w.irt  Unitarians  were  prepared  In  a 
Fll’'’''''  , ‘Or  his  desertion  from  their 
l^k.s,  H?-'  wi.shed  the  Church  ot  the 
i-sla.i  to  a.ssume  an  Independent  con- 
‘ ative  position.  To  him  the  Unl- 
it an  body  stood  at  the  time  "simply 
n,  a di'nlal  of  s imething."  and  he 
;-efore.  resigned  from  the  church.  For 
j bravery  he  was  savagely  attacked 
;J  nltarlans  and  .self-called  liberals.  A 
' org.tnlzatlon  wa.s  founded  tor  him 
rj'lew  York.  '‘The  Church  of  the  Di.s- 
I'-s  and  he  was  welcomed  by  the 


He  was  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
a preacher,  and  as  an  editorial  wrper 
he  wa.s  best  known,  by  his  Sunday  ser- 
mons, Mr.  Bennett  once  said  to  him: 

I "My  idea  ot  a great  journal  is  that  it 
I .should  satisfy  the  sniritual  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  needs  of  Its  readers. 
It  we  publish  a paper  on  Sunday,  whv 
. should  we  not  have  a leader  in  whi-’h 
, some  religious  topic  is  discussed?  Re- 
I' llgion  Is  worth  as  muoh  as  ta-'i’ 
I of  any  other  political  issue.  Why  then 

I should  it  be  ignored  .as  It  Is  bv  all  ih-' 
newspaners  of  the  country?”  Mr.  Hei'- 

II  worth  answered:  "It  would  be  a bold 
experiment."  “It  is  an  experiment 
worth  trying,”  said  Mr.  Bennett. 


Their  Struggles  and  Joys 
of  Anticipation. 

I ♦ 

'Then  Finally  the  Cruel 


Li' 


Disappointment. 


wrivuiiieu  oy  tne 
Uaasiregatlonal  clergymen.  The 
church  was  dedicated  April  3,  1873 
was  an  enormous  building;  there 
a debt  of  $200,009;  a financial  crisis 
ughout  the  country  Increased  the 
pulties.  and  the  first  five  years  were 
r i«-o"  labor  and  keen  anxiety. 

IJIS78  the  dp.o(j  of  church  was 

led  by  Mr,  Hepworth  to  Russell 
. trie  onalrmmi  of  the  board  of 
le"s;  the  church  was  at  last  on  a 
1 foundation,  and  early  In  1879  on 
lint  of  poor  healtn  and  In  the  belief 
•another  man  might  be  of  more 
e.  he  resigned. 


Prejudice  followed  Mr.  Hepworth 
- from  the  time  of  his  withdrawal  fr-'ri 
Ihe  I'nitarian  church  to  that  of  his 
death.  "Take  away  the  prejudice  that 
modified  these  judgments  and  see  how 
they  read.  For  ‘vain’  read  ‘handsome’; 
for  ’sliallow’  read  ‘nomilar’;  for  'rn- 
stable’  read  ‘left  Unitarlanism’  for 
'sensation, aT  read  'original.'  and  tor 
'unscholarly’  ‘untheological.’  ’’ 
Thousands  who  knew  him  through  his 
newspaper  sermons  mourned  his  death 
as  that  of  a faithful  friend  and  ad- 
viser: good  men  eulogized  him  from  the 
pulpit  and  in  the  press.  He  himself 
could  not  have  asked  for  a mere  tender 
memorial  than  this  sentence,  published 
in  the  Xew  York  Sun:  "This  was  his 

record  as  a journalist  during  his  many 
years  of  service:  Thousands  of  column's 
and  never  one  word  that  was  not  in- 
spired hy  the  kindness  and  good  will 
and  active  desire  to  help  with  which  his 
honest  soul  was  filled.” 


Let  us  suppose  that  Eustacia  Is  not 
merely  a creature  of  discontent,  vanity 
and  absurd  ambition.  Let  us  suppose 
ibat  she  has  a wondrous  voice,  a rao- 
plle  face,  a sculptural  figure,  dramatic 
instinct;  that  she  is  endowed  with  a 
peculiar  species  of  intelligence:  that 
she  has  the  brains  for  the  management 
of  tones  in  emotional  scenes,  for  emo- 
tional differentiation;  that  she  is  shrewd 
f"d  tactful,  or  that  her  simplicity  wins 
friends,  or  that  her  determination  com- 
mands respect.  Let  us  suppose  that 
she  IS  fortunate  at  the  very  start  In  her 
choice  of  a teacher,  that  she  is  willing 
to  be  patient,  that  she  is  able  to  con- 
tinue her  studies  in  a foreign  city,  that 
she  makes  a successful  appearance,  and 
■with  experience  develops  steadily  until 
she  IS  recognized  even  by  managers  as 
an  artist,  something  more  than  a mere 
singing  woman,  one  Eustacia  that 
thus  prospers  and  repays  the  parental 
sacrifice  there  are  hundreds  who  fail 
dismally  in  greater  or  lesser  degree 
Sometimes  the  failure  is  inevitable- 
sometimes  It  is  due  to  misfortune  or  a 
series  of  misfortunes.  ^ “ 


Hepworth  had 
rihiited  articles  to  the  New  York 
V ' Bennett  decided  that 

ihouia  prepare  a special  column— 
'nr,  the  Sunday 

r”,'n  ^“Dng  his  travels  after  his 
nation  Mr  Hepworth  wrote  letters 
le  Her.ild  In  which  he  gave  his  Im- 
. Ions  of  Pero  Hyacinth,  the  "Old 
olle  Movement.”  the  Irish  famlne- 
ad  been  pl.aced  on  the  committee 
he  (li.stributlm  of  the  Herald  Irish 
fund--and  he  continued  to  con- 
te  Ills  Sunday  column.  On  hi.s  re- 
to  New  York.  In  the  fall  of  1380  he 
;ss"d  a great'  crowd  on  the  Irish 
ion,  and  then  told  calmly  truths 
1 were  unpalat.able  to  the -ParnelT 
f''«'nched  in  a small 
church  at  Newark,  and 
congregations  that  a 
aulldlngs  was  dedicated  In  1884  The 
>oar  he  was  obliged  to  resign  on  ' 
mt  of  his  taxing  editorial  work. 


II  March,  ]^a.  ilr.  Bennett  appointed 
r superintending  editor  of  hls'n^-s- 
t !■  and  ntt  until  1892  was  he  rt 
VI  t-  from*  the  pres.siire  of  responsD 


"Tlie  Coronation  Book  of  Edw.ard 
I"'!..”  bvM.  E,  C.  Bodley,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  London.  The  author  de.als 
with  the  coronation  as  an  event  in  con- 
nection with  the  growth  of  the  senti- 
ment ot  loyalty  in  the  British  nation, 
and  compnre.s  it  with  similar  ceremo- 
nials on  the  continent  in  the  past  cen- 
tury, and  with  the  coronation  of  Vic- 
toria. .^n  appendix  contains  a list  of 
8000  persons  invited  to  the  ceremony 
the  hitherto  unpublished  form  of  ser- 
vice used  on  that  occasion,  and  a memo- 
randum of  the  Indian  contingen.t.  There 
are  a few  copies  of  a royal  edition 
printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  and  three 
of  these  copies  are  for  the  King  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  of  M^ales. 

•Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  In  hIs  "Caliban’s 
Guide  to  Letters, ’’  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  tells  how  a reviewer 
should  open  a book:  "The  book  should 
be  taken  In  both  hands  and  opened 
sharply,  with  a gesture  not  easily  de- 
soribed,  but  acquired  with  very  little 
nraetice.  The  test  of  success  is  t'hat  the 
book  should  give  a loud  crack,  and  lie 
*>1®  ’able  before  one 

This  Initial  process  is  technicallv  called  I 
r-ri-aking  the  back  of  a book.'  And 
here  is  ,a  snecimen  illustration  of  “The 
Personal  Par":  "Lady  Sohphia  V.'in 

Hrren  Is  famous  foi-  her  repartee  In 
p.esslng  through  Grosvenor  gate’  an 
Irish  beggar  was  heard  to  hope  that 
she  would  die  the  black  death  of  Ma- 
eh'i.shla  Shawn.  A sharp  r»plv  passed 
her  hps,  and  tt  is  a thousand  pities  that 


The  Return  Home  After  a 
Foreign  “Triumph.” 


Eustacia  may  be  self-deceived.  An 
honest  teacher  would  say  to  her:  “Tour 

Vrti«'\o  -10  v-i /■> f *1  m i. -ii__  . ^ ^ 


toioe  is  not  an  extraordinary  one,  and 
?ts“„oI®  unskilled  in 


Sybil  Sanderson’s  Last  Days 
and  Doings  of  Calve. 


OR  months  Eustacia  has 
envied  the  passengers 
who  yawned  while  the 

train  stopped  at  tho  vil- 

lage railway  station.  At 
night  she  has  followed 

with  her  eyes  the  lights 
of  the  express  on  ite  way  to 

the  city.  Her  home  is  intolera- 
ble to  her.  She  is  tired  of  the 

routine  and  the  gossip;  she  Is  bored  by 
the  simple  amusements;  the  compli- 
ments of  friends  no  longer  satisfy  her. 
She  works  and  sings  and  mopes.  She 
longs  for  the  bustle  and  the  excitement 
of  a metropolis,  in  which  she  should  be 
known,  conspicuous,  a public  character, 
to  be  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  chief 
sights.  Her  ambition  leaps  across  the 
Atlantic.  She  has  read  of  New  Eng- 
land girls  who  left  farm  houses  or  fac- 
tories or  shops  and  are  today  blazing 
stars  In  the  operatic  sky.  She  has  cut 
out  their  pictures  from  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  when  the  house  is  quiet, 
she,  ready  for  bed,  holds  the  lamp  near 
the  looking  glass  and  compares  herself 
minutely  and  exultlngly  with  those 
famous  women  of  song.  She  dreams  of  . 
opera  houses  and  the  roaring  and  the 
wreaths.  She  is  at  Marguerite’s  window 
pouring  out  her  passion  to  the  night: 
she  is  with  Radames  in  the  Egyptian 
tomb;  as  Juliet  sho  is  awakened  from  a 
graceful  death  by  the  thunderous  ap- 
plause of  the  crowd  beyond  the  foot- 
lights. The  morning  breaks  on  the 


,,1.  -T^  »» uiisKuiea  in 

Us  use.  Your  Intonation  is  often  false 
but  I cannot  tell  just  now  whether  this 
'‘ocal  Ignorance  or 
froin  a chronic  infirmity.  If  you  should 
wort  steadily  for  some  years,  you  might 
^ church  position 

and  do  concert  work,  but  the  recom- 
pense  for  such  years  of  Industry  w^oidd 
be  obliged  to 

teach.  I cannot  guarantee  you  these  i 
results,  and  if  your  parents  cannot 
easily  spare  you  the  money,  I advise 
you  to  go  home.  'Whatever  you  do  you 
will  never  shine  in  opera.’’  ^ 

One  Eustacia  would  not  believe  him. 

'®ss  conscientious 
would  study  with  him.  An- 
other Eustacia  would  say:  "Do  the  best 


you  can,  and  I’ll  work  faithfully.  Pe'r- 
^ surprise  you.”  Not  one  In 


600  would  go  back  to  the  village 
Or  Eustacia  does  not  meet  a wise 
counsellor.  Her  teacher  examines  her 
voice,  commends  it,  speaks  of  her  physi- 
cal advantages,  and  adds:  "We  must 
work,  you  know.  Rome  was  not  built  In 
a day.  No  singer  falls  in  these  davs 
like  an  angel  from  heaven.”  ‘This 
teacher  jnay  not  determine  the  nature 
ot  her  voice.  He  may  almost  ruin  its 
quality  by  his  application  of  some  wild 
theory.  Her  upper  tones  at  the  end  of 
a year  have  grown  thin,  metallic-  or 
they  are  tremulous;  or  the  lower  tones 
sound  like  a .stopped  horn;  or  there  is  a 
pad  break;  or  her  intonation  is  impure 
In  some  Instances  she  discovers  tho 
incapacity  of  the  teacher  and  goes  to 
another:  and  sometimes  she  has  a pa- 
thetic confidence  in  the  vocal  destroyer 


and  continues  with  him  her  preparation 
for  a European  career. 


Let  us  take  the  case  of  an  ambitious 
girl  with  an  ordinary  voice,  or  with  a 
voice  that  is  something  more  than  ordi- 
nary. She  is  reasonably  intelligent,  she 
is  Industrious.  It  is  an  effort  for  her 
parents  to  support  her  in  the  city,  or 
she  has  a little  money  saved  by  work 
as  a school  teacher  or  clerk.  Her  name, 
too,  Is  Eustacia,  and  she.  too,  is  wildly 
ambitious.  She  studies  with  a good 
teacher  and  makes  a certain  progrc.-i.-i. 
She  is  obliged  to  live  most  economicallv. 
Her  room  is  .small  and  the  sun  vl.slts  it 
only  late  in  the  afternoon.  She  eats  at 
a second-rate  boarding  house  or  '■t 
cheap  I’estaurants.  More  than  once  she  j 


7-ntinii  of  household  care. 


Us  hmmrv.  f'llnt.  u’:  oounit?eU.  (more 
rare  e'rls  with  soo.l  voices  and  mu- 
•iical  ratnros  in  n.istoii  who  are  try- 
ir.jr  ii'  live  on  fo  a wei  k.)  At  last  she  oh- 
tai  i-:  a choir  position  and  Is  a little 

"’Tt'  "r'end'^of  her  third  year  she 
cii"  s at  a pupil’s  concert  manajred 
hy'^her  teacher,  and  the  next  sea- 
son she  gives  a recitiU.  The  pr^ 
■rmme  is  familiar  to  hardened  con- 
?Ari-"n  rs  A group  of  old  Italian  songs, 
a gToup  of  French  soup.  sev- 
. er  il  se  ngs  by  Johannes  Brahn^.  and 
i at  I ist  two  or  three  songs  In  English 
I wni'lcn  hv  local  composers  and  sung  m 
: a -iniiit  of  homage  and  also  with  the 
■he-  c of  recognition  and  aid— a polyglot 
■ picKiamme.  The  four  languages  sound 
ntik.-  to  the  hearer,  although  the  Eng- 
isli  m .v  be  the  hardest  to  recognize,  if 
the  hearer  has  not  the  concert  habit. 

The  teacher  is  congratulated:  the  Snger 
iV  -iopUiuded  and  recalled  and  beflow- 
e^oh  and  even  the  heart  of  Ur  Boan- 
,,T-trei  the  music  critic  of  the  Booraer- 
ng-'is  touched  and  he  writes  concern- 
I 1 I her  with  a soft  pen  and  purple  ink. 

\nd  how  Miss  Eustacia  is  ready  for 
Furone.  almost  ready  for  the  Buro- 
n'f"- n "career.  "Yes.  I shall  spend  a win- 
?er  in  Milan,  so  as  to  perfect  myself  in 
Ua!;?n  and  I shall  take  a few  lessons 
in  dramatic  action.  'Thank  the  Lorih  my 
tone  production  is  all  right.  A para 
L^anh  appears  in  the  newspapers;  Miss 

^ study%5°rfng"th^e"  winter' with  the 

^c’ rn^e^'her^dmut^n  the  s®pdn|!''’Her 
telpher  and  friends  confidently  expect 
a great  future  for  h^ 

■Rut  where  did  Eustacia  get  the  money 
. European  trip?  She  has  sung 

at  little  concerts  in  little  towns  for  $10  a 

v^fare^Tnd"  she"c‘arri^d  ^er^wS 

■ Tn‘"a^t'=re%rc“a?.‘  fo‘ 

not  reach  her  home  till  after  midnight 
^.°d  street  car  owls  would  stare  at 

S^^d  ^"s"av%":"*''"rhe"°°denllf  ^e?|li 

at  times  the  necessities  and  even  the 

decencies.  She  taught  beginners  at  *1  or 
50  cents  a lesson.  Or  she  worked  In  an 
office  during  the  day,  studied  at  "isht 
and  took  her  lessons  faring  luncheon 
hours.  Or  her  father  borrowed  more 
money.  Or  some  patron  or  patroness 
was  persuaded  to  lend  her  pompous  a . 

Grant  that  Eustacia  bas  been  well 
taught.  The  great  Sanquirico  kindly 
master  of  her  teacher  and. 

dispoW  But  there  is. so  much  to  he 

done.  There  is  the  foreign  accent  to  be 
mastered;  there  is  the  stage  action  aM 
poor  Eustacia  is  a New  Bnglanden  Hei 
voice  has  developed,  but  it  «ot  an  un 
usual  voice  in  compass,  strengtn  or 
quality.  She  had  learned  mechanlcai^^ 
the  dramatic  business  of  ^wo  or  th 
parts.  Fortunately,  she  .'a  aiefs 

and,  off  the  stage,  vivacious.  Managers 

of  “stations”  in  small  Ha  po^er  and 
her  for  Sanquirico  is  still  a power  ana 
he  has  influence  music  publishe^^. 

They  hear  her  and  shrug  the  sho 
ders.  "Will  she  pay  for  an  appear 
ance’”  And  she  is  fortunate  if  "oble  or 
?"h  protectors  of  the  theatre  and  Inci- 
dentally of  the  women  of  the  company^ 
do  not  make  her  offers  which  th^ey  con^ 
sider  as  a traditional  duty  and  the  hig 
est  compliment.  Noblesse  obUge. 
haps  she  pays  a certain  suin  to  the  man 
■i  'vr  Perhaps  Sanquirico  has  ms  way, 
aiid  for  once  a young  stranger  in  Haly 
has  an  opportunity  without  p^ing  too 
dearlv  for  it.  Eustacia  sings.  The  local 
critic  and  the  correspondents  of  the 
music  journos  "^tmes  of^enco  ,^- 

l^nTs  "career  wifh^nteTest.”  . A cable- 

fram  is  sent  to  the  teacher 
Letters  with  press  notices  and  photo- 
graphs follow.  "Glo^ons  tr  umph^^^^^ 
bans  she  sings  again,  Pe‘baps  bait  a 
dozen  times.  The  manager  runs  away 
thf*  receipts,  or  there  are  no  re 
ffii.ts  to  tempt  him,  or  tb®  audiences  do 
1 of  'are  for  Eustacia  and  her  amateur 
i -h  wavs  The  great  Sanquirico  says  to 
, "You  have  had  your  chance.  You 
sing  prettily,  but  you 
f louirh  for  our  people,  and  I see  “O 
nre  for  you  in  opera.  I advl.se  yo« 

3 me?  where  they  give  oratorio,  a^  I 
. an  recommend  ypu  as  a teacher.  Why 
don’t  you  marry?” 

Or  Eustacia  goes  to  Paris  with  let- 
tf-s  to  teachers  and  coachw  and  men 
:.r'5  women  who  are  supposed  to  be  in 
Jlur  nlial  in  the  managers  rooms.  Study 
c - may,  her  American  twang  is  suu 
on.:  -'i lonabie.  although 
1 Vic-  apc*u®tomed  to  the  accent.  Le 
p?’^..mV,osft"ha?This  Eustacia  has  a gol- 
den .ir"..assIonate  voice,  and  that  she  is 

I cn  ioiial  in  song,  though  she  Is  sUU 

r--  ra"s*'yrt’’%"r"get‘her^^^^^^  sbe 

' ll  hinics  of  an  audience  as  made  up 
' s V-dduals  ready  to  consider  a pas- 
i as  a pHvate  and  shame- 

^ ‘ "^t"y"piu  ' m'^br^g  ’’an^Ai^ie^rican 

■ . . nan  -m  ?he  stage  of  tb^nSPe®  mid^he 
t- ej.  : - s the  success  of  some  and  sne 
' ■ . • hilt  as  the  weeks  and  tne 

. “he  is  ‘he  product  of 

' -iVo-k  .nd  patient  la'leslby:  ®b^ 

iiiat  she  must  go  back  to 
1 V-  ,wn  Country,  that  is.  if  she  prefers 
i :?psct  hi  rselL 

•i  • A r>  stacia  of  the  ordinary  type  re- 
Tb”,-‘rf?i-"irto""dbrkhehas 
- ;o  look  tov/ard  the  Metro- 
. o-  a ^ o.  rt.  Then  there  is  Mr. 
' y y r,-  *ra  comnanv.  Mr. 


THE  FATE  OF  GlktS 
TO  BECOME 


SINGERS. 


fa%?e®and ‘'cou®r?eot^^^^  bfs  l 

ilcc"lusiv^fy"‘"oT  .'"oifid"-b°e''"pH 

He  is  not  conducting  an  opera  school, 

he  is  not  superintending  O; 

It  may  here  be  said  that  he  has  given 
young  women  an  opportunity  when  they  - 
i?ire  wUhout  any  possible  Influence  on 
box-  office  receipts?  ‘sut  Eustacia  has  no  , 
repertory,  and,  alas,  she  has_  no  special 
talent.  Then  comes  the  question  of  bgbt 
opera,  comic  opera,  mus^al  comedy, 
farce  comedy,  vaudeville.  ^be_  sings  for 
the  managers  conductors.  Yes,  you 
sing  well  enough;  you  are  more  musical 
than  most  of  ’em;  you  g/®  ■ 

made.  Perhaps  you  might  gp  nto  the 
chorus  and  later  be  an  understudj..  No 
objection  to  tights,  I suppose.  i 

She  gives  a concert— to  shed  glory  on 
her  teacher,  and  she  sings  a couffie  of 
operatic  arias  which  she  had  boP®^  j 
nxuld  arouse  enthusiasm  in  some  great 
opera  house.  She  wishes  to  sing  at  a | 
Sjmphony  concert;  the  manager  regrets  ; 
that  all  engagements  have  been  made 
for  the  season.  She  sings  for  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  and 
she  is  praised  vaguely,  and  her  name  ie 
taken — in  vain.  She  goes  to  Worcester 
to  sing  before  the  Festival  committee,  i 
in  the  hope  she  may  be  rem^bered 
another  year.  She  haunts  the  offices  of 
managers  in  New  York.  At  last  she  re- 
solves*^  to  make  some  city  her  home  for  j 
a season  or  two;  to  support  herself  by  ; 
singing  in  a 'choir  and  by  teaching,  and  . 
in  a year  or  two  she  will  again  try  her 
fortune  in  Europe;  but  the  years  have  I 
(gone  by  and  they  go  by,  and  they  are 
Is  inexorable  as  when  Horatms  Flaccus 
mourned  in  imperishable  verse  the  flight 
of  time.  I 

Eustacia  is  still  a famous  woman  in 
1 her  village.  Did  she  not  sing  in  Italy? 
Did  not  the  local  newspaper  reprint  a 

glowing  eulogy?  She  went  ‘®.  b®r  b®®?^ 
soon  after  her  return.  Her 
mother  did  not  reproach  her;  they  aia 
not  speak  of  any  sacriflce;  did  sbe  not 
sing  in  Italy?  They  had  srovin  ^y 

old  and  they  looked  worried,  wnen  ^e 

observed  them  without  then  know 
edge.  The  village  girls  she  knew  oest 
were  married  She  took  supper  with  ono 
of  them.  The  house  was  modest,  lur- 
nished  in  hideous  taste,  yet  comfortable. . 
Her  friend  showed  her  ‘be  baby,  and  at 
6 o'clock  began  to  look  out  of  the  wm 
dow  for  her  husband.  They  made  much 
of  Eustacia,  who  had  sung  m opera  ni  l 
Italy.  The  wife  had  been  to  Bosion 
, only  once  since  she  was 
am  afraid  you  will  find  us  a dull  couple, 
Eustacia,  but  we  are  very  happy. 
Eustacia  did  not  envy  her;  she  was  su.e 
that  she  herself  would  still  have  a ca- 
reer. Nor  would  she  have  exchangea 
her  mean  and  feverish  and  anxious  days 
and  nights,  her  joys  of  anticipation  and 
her  cruel  disappointments  for  snen 

smug,  molluscan  life, 

Year  after  year  went  by,  and  Eustacia 
at  last  found  that  her  career  was  to 
help  ethers  ambitious  for  a career.  Her 
experience  was  invaluable  in  her 
teaching.  She  warned  and  advised  with 
an  authority  that  was  almost  tragic. 
She  had  known  poverty,  and  she  was 
wisely  generous  to  deserving  pupils.  Yet 
she  could  not  prevent  some  of  the  girls 
from  chasing  the  jack-o’-lantern,  fame, 
through  briars  by  which  the  good  name 
was  scratched,  through  bogs  in  ■vyhich 
some  disappeared.  For  Eustacia  is  an 
eternal  type.  This  Eustacia  stimulated, 
comforted.  Before  she  died  she  saw 
one  of  her  pupils  famous.  Her  own  ca- 
reer, short-lived,  flickering  as  it  was, 
had  assisted  in  shaping  a career  rec- 
ognized as  brilliant  on  two  continents. 
She  remembered  her  early  years,  her 
pride  in  her  mobile  face  and  sculptural 
body,  her  devouring  ambition,  her 
struggles  and  temptations.  She  remem- 
bered the  parochial  happiness  of  her 
playmate.  ‘T  never  envied  her;  for  me 
such  a life  would  have  been  impos- 
sible.” 


SYBIL  SANDERSON  AGAIN. 

The  art  of  Sybil  Sanderson  was  more 
appreciated  in  Paris  and  other  Euro- 
pean cities  than  it  was  in  her  native 
land.  Her  art  was  delicate,  fragile,  ex- 
quisite, charming.  In  such  a vast  the- 
atre as  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  it 
was  lost,  and  here  it  -was  bardly  discov- 
erable in  the  Mechanics  building  even 
through  a telescope.  Poor 
as  well  have  sighed  and  sung  on  Bos 
ton  Common.  . 

She  was  an  eminently 
woman.  She  was  beautiful  and  grace- 
ful; her  voice,  though  light,  was  of  the 
purest  quality,  and  it  was  emotional,  as 
.play-actress  and  singer  ®be  was  flrst^f 
all,  intensely  womanly,  pbe  had  know 
sorrows  as  well  as  joys;  It  was  no^t  hara 
for  her  to  understand  ‘be  c^jacter  ot 
Manon,  who  was  a very  .bum®"  being, 
human  when  seemingly  ‘"buman. 
her  disturbing  beauty  served  her  as  Es 

clarmonde,  Thais,  of  fhts  late 

We  are  led  to  speak  of  ber  at  this  late 
day,  in  consequence  of  articles  by  Henr 
de^Curzon  and  Adrien  Bernheim.  the 
former  reviews  her  rare  ami  roa„mii 
-ent  gifts,  her  talents  formed  by  long 
years  of  study.  ^ ^®.,f,b®  al- 

artist?  That  is  another  ‘blng-  “he  a 
ways  lacked  that  which  completes  tai 
ent  and  natural  gifts-style;  and  this 
was  noticeable  when  she  attempted,  in 
1892,  a classic  part  that  could  "Ot  do 
without  It— the  Queen  of  Night  in  1 i- 
Iilagic  Flute.’  ” As  Esclarmonde  she 
dismayed  not  only  the  skill  of  ihe  vtr- 


EMMA  CALVE  IN  “THE  DAMNATION  OF  FAUST.” 

SSM!?ns  nh^e"%e"c?S^"  Shf  r4g 

li"iiefS‘fmpe^nate  Pbryne  wUhout  peaked  on  ^t,b/ , ap- 

lauded,  bu^fbe^ioy  was 

tymp^hetic"be"a?ity,  by  her  subtle  ac-  Manon;  I ain  the  ®eft'  the 

tion,^by  ber  charming  voice  so  ^fu^ll^oi  she  abandoned  her  ‘eatoS 

‘p"h^"y=ne"enno^b?e"dVy  a touching  ^ 

%^J."Bernheim  saw  Sybil  Sanderson  for  ^a^i^lrtn^gtit^^^^^^^  “"Ib^ 

"k^'wafin  a^S4  the  ^offid [open  ber^hou_se 

opera  house  with  a B“®®‘^^h"°du"ches^  w"alk  in  the  alleys  of  the  Bois  and  bide 
Italian  baron  and  a Spanish  duenes^.  jj,  the  theatre;  she  would  invite 

Nervous,  excited,  she  spoke  of  her  plans  b®fr^“j \timate  friends  to  her  ‘able  and 
for  the  future,  her  contracts  with  Pari  f ‘®t„  jive  again  for  some  days,  but  the 
ian  managers,  and  .sbe  wished  to  tmK  ry  ‘o  pfrhant 

with  the  managers  if  they  were  m uie  siruee  more  despondent.  Perhaps 

theatre.  "Alas,  those  contracts  of  which  \ mo  ..  t Manon,  grieved  atiecormng 
she  spoke  were  not  ®‘go®a.  ‘be  Par‘!  ' ‘he  suffer. 

t^l;‘"tHil"r^a^:a^|ers  S?;?e‘?ioT^7es"eMe  ^d'eU'ted  at  the  r^ime. 

Ss  rM^fr‘1[eaft‘h,^l!^e?^  CALVE'S  DOINGS  ; 

‘"p|-ran4u?e-^sfe  ta^n^frr^"^^a 

^l[rsl4w"isLrio%rnrandTh';'"fougM  time  when  she  was  singing  in  the 

against  the  disease  that  she  knew  operatic  version  oi  Berlioz  s Damna 

terrible  and  Incurable.  Oh.  ‘b®  cruel  P -irausE”  There  is  still  dispute 

fn  Paris  as  to  the  artistic  propriety  of 
gotten,  who  calls  for  aid,  who  wishes  , guch  operatic  performaime- 

new  parts,  and  who  no  ‘ on ger  dares,  1 ^ . warmest  admirers  of  Ber- 

from  fear  of  comparisons,  to  risk  herself  ; Some  of  the  denunciation  of 

in  those  that  made  her  famous.  hqz  are  bitter  m their  , ,v,e 

Yet  in  her  triumphant  days  Sybil  San-  „ Gunsbourg,  who  arranged  tn 

derson  knew  her  limitations.  ®be  ideal- i denunciation  is  raOier 

ized  heroines  of  Massenet  and  Saint- i . how , Gunsbourg  put  his  >0®®; 

Saens  and  shaped  them  to  her  chaiac-  i late,  ‘°L  gt  Monte  Carlo  about 

ter,  but  she  'described  hepelf  as  only  bi‘o  ^ere  other  perform- 

"iiop  demi-Juliette,”  and  she  knew  that  10  jears  ago,  i 

her  voice  was  not  a voice  for  the  reper-  ances  there  and  at  Milan.  U‘b®‘ I 
torv  Mr.  Bernhelm  reminds  us  that  her  j that  Berlioz  at  first  characterized  h 

French  was  amusingly  inaccurate.  'She  work  as  an  "opera  ‘‘®.coucc‘‘ 

had  a peculiar  fashion  of  searching  for  (wrote  this  phrase  on  ‘be  amoC’’- i 
words  flinging  them  out  and  also  of  manuscript  now  in  ‘be  Conseiv.it-O 
Vm?imina  them  and  ^^he  was  the  first  to  library;  and  they  argue  thar  tuaay  ho 
lHugh  at  tffi^  Franco-American  jargon,  procession  of  such  disconnected 

was^  aav  ■witty  slyly  malicious,  yet  .should  not  shock  anyone,  ‘or  manj 

f woman^o/continual  good  natur^^^  modern  iyHc  stage  -;orks.^j^espee..  IL^ 

re"§?iat"h4o\"lrLe%"orrlct>n  o?P^  . collecUon  of^soe.ic^ 


."e"ain  ^Vdalhoiis,  a P®®®Pft  f°r  a dozen 
trunks,  and  the  palms  of  an  ometr  oi 



fell  ®did  ^not  dare  1 of  the  scenes  themsoives.  Bose  - — 

sick  for  the  theatre  and  did  no^^  d'Alba.  Molb^  werej^e  preag 

to  confess  IL  One  day  she  ^ cal-.  a this 


are  nuunng  uul  V u M. 

In  the  opinion  of  playgoers  who  have 
seen  these  operatic  performances  oir| 
Berlioz’s  work,  the  . KperimejU  was  iH-| 
advised,  on  account  of  the  essemiJiliy 
undramatic  character  of  mmoritip. 
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Phl^DD  * C®«"®rratory. 

* •H>ni*«nan  Jaw,  -wont  to  Parlit 

;.:s  lis.r.'t’iKinVii'.r.vs;  k 

rh.!’rrh"!i^''Qf'’  *L"  «“nf  thl«  year  at  tha 
of  St.  UiBtacne,  Paris,  on  St 
h”  ^“^i’  '*®  composotf  by  All 

K(miiud,  Born  at  Paris  In'^  IS^ 
pupil  of  Coaar  Franok  and  Dollbes 
w^dUon^  of  St.  Krancola  Xavlor,  he  has 
H[i“honI?  and  opora  house, 

ms  ballet,  ‘Iho  Sleeper  Awakened" 
was  composed  for  tho  Palace  Thoatr^^ 

*”  been  la 

Arcadia  as  muslo  critic. 

The  Topeka  Capital 
musical  readers  to 


admonJahes  Its 
say  ‘'Vogrner.” 


I’alve  Is 


SYBIL  SANDERSON. 

(Her  Latest  Photograpli.) 


V, --  , uneasy  in  her  ambitron  "to 

kn  Jn  appear  in  well 

kn..«n  pait.s  for  the  flr.st  time.  It  was 

that  she  failed  as  Mignon, 
physically  sick  and  men- 
oI  her  last  as  well 

a.  first  appearance  as  Goethe’s  heroine 
^cen  through  the  glass  of  French  llbret- 
r;  ®so  she  created  the 

• f 'J?  Hahn’s  "La  Carmelite" 

at  the  Opera  Comlque,  but  the  opera  it- 
self wn.s  not  praised.  Last  month  at 
Lovent  Garaon  she  created  the  part  of 

W. aguelone  in  Edmond  Alissa’s  opera  of 
the  >.tme  name.  This  opera,  by  the  way 
was  the  only  novelty  of  the  late  Lon- 
don season.  The  story  is  of  a woman 
and  two  men.  Alaguelone.  a Provencal 
flshr  rmalden.  is  wooed  by  Castelan  flsh- 
ermun  and  smuggler,  and  by  Cabride,  a 
custom  house  officer.  The  latter  sets  a 
trai)  f'T  his  rival,  and  Castelan  would 
Be  caught  were  it  not  for  Maguelone’.s 
attempt  to  be  affectionate  toward  Ca- 
brldo.  The  custom  house  officer  is  too 
pressing,  and  .Maguelone's  screams  bring 
CasKlan,  who  kills  the  Insulter.  A 
crowd  gathers  and  the  flshermaiden.  to 
save  her  sweetheart,  snatches  the  dag- 


The  third  act  of  Gluck's  "Orpheui 
and  the  second  act  of  “L’Amico  Friz 
were  chosen  for  performance  by  ti 
al  Academy  of  London,  July  22. 


Wrong  again:  nleht  Vogner.  aber  Wa»- 
ner.  fhe  really  latest  ILonlet.^  mul^o 
a-t  office,  inrl- 
dentalV  It  Is  notM  with  pain  that  the 
mleerere  from  “Trovatore”  tore  the 
heartstrings  out  of  tho  brass  band  re- 
por^r  of  the  Capital  last  evening  at  the 
park.  How  would  Dr.  Miles  Nervine  do 
zette^^^  trouble?— Emporia  (Kan.)  Ga- 

Alfrcd  Bruneau  has  written  a third 
book,  "Muslques  do  Russle  et  Muslclens 
de  France  (Fasquolle,  Paris,  f,3  50c ) 
The  volume  Includes  his  rejxirt  to  the 
minister  of  tine  arts  on  the  condition  of 
music  In  Russia,  essays  on  Reyer,  Saln”- 
Saens.  Massenet,  studies  of  llbrctios 
chapters  on  "Siegfried,"  Meyerbeer' 
The  Rol  d’Ys,"  Debussy’s  music,  notes 
on  Verdi,  Godard.  A.  Thomas.  Pasde 

CoifLrvtto?y!‘°’  the  Paris 


A set  of  five  songs,  "Vellles  de  De- 
part," by  Guy  Ropartz  of  Nancy,  has 
just  been  published. 

Bogea  Oumlroff,  a baritone,  who  sang 
here  last  season,  gave  a recital  in  Paris 
June  22.  and  was  favorably  criticised. 

Nedbal’s  ballet,  "Lazy  Hans,"  will  be 
produced  at  the  Vienna  Opera  House 
early  in  tho  season,  which  will  open 
Aug.  15. 

Vincent  d’Indy  Is  writing,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Chausson’s  widow,  an  orches- 
tral accompaniment  for  the  late  com- 
poser’s "Chant  Funebre,” 

"The  Redskins,"  book  by  Alicia  Ram- 
say and  Rudolphe  de  Cordova,  music 
by  Clarence  C.'  Corn,  was  produced  at 
the  Hippodrome.  London,  July  6. 

Chappell  & Co.,  London,  have  acquired 
an  extension  of  their  lease  of  St.  James’ 
Hall,  which  will  now  be  available  until 
the  end  of  1904. 

The  centenary  of  Berlioz  will  be  cel- 
ebrated at  Moscow  by  a “monster  per- 
formance” of  "The  Damnation  of  • 
Faust,"  Marie  Van  Zandt  will  sing  the 
music  of  Marguerite. 

The  first  gnjind  prix  de  Rome  has  been 
awarded  to  Raoul  Laparra,  pupil  of  Qa- 
_briel  Paure.  The  cantata  to  which 
music  was  set  by  the  competitors  was 
an  Irish  legend  "Alyssa,”  by  Mar- 
guerite Coiffler  of  Dublin. 

The  Princess  Helene  (3eorgjewna  de 
Saxe-Altenbourg,  born  a Russian  grand 
duchess.  Is  publishing  at  her  expense 
the  cantatas  of  Bach,  with  the  text 
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Walter  Slaughter  has  written  music 
for  a new  version  of  "A  Snug  Little 
Kingdom,”  which  was  produced  at  the 
Royalty,  London,  last  January. 

A quintet  by  George  Dyson,  for  piano 
and  wind  instruments,  was  performed 

for  the  first  time  July  18  at  a concert  of  i 

the  Roval  College  of  Music.  London.  translated  into  Russian  and  approved 

by  the  ecclesiastical  censor. 


They  say  that  Pucini  will  be  lame  the 
rest  of  his  life  as  a result  of  his  auto- 
mobile accident.  One  of  his  leg’s  Is 
shorter  than  the  other  by  nearly  four 
inches. 

Sir  George  Grove’s  "Beethoven  and 
His  Nine  Symphonies”  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Dutch— why  not  "Dutched”?— 
by  Dr.  J.  de  Jong,  and  published  at  Tho 
Hague. 

Performances  of  Wagner’’s  operas  last 
year  in  theatres,  Bayreuth  not  reckoned, 
brought  to  the  heirs  more  than  $150,000. 


, , , , This  piece 

was  evidently  made  to  order,  for  we 
le.arn  that  Calve  .sang  folksongs  of 
Provence  “which  she  learned  in  her 
childhood’’:  that  s^e  sang  these  to  Mis- 

sa.  who  Introduced  them  in  his  score. 
Mis.-si  l.s  hardty  the  man  to  accentuate 
by  music  sucll  a grim  story,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  score 
31d  not  please  the  critics  In  spite  of 
Calve’s  acting.  Born  at  Rhelms  in  1861, 
Mlssa  studied  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory and  took  prizes.  He  has  written 
several  works  for  the  stage,  of  which 
the  most  distinguished  are  “L’Hote” 
(originally  a pantomime),  “Ninon  de 
trfnclo.s"  and  ‘ iluguette,’’  founded  on  a 
Ihort  story  by  Oulda. 


gor  T,oint<,  -'.tjr  ■■‘t  r-o  And  life  is  cheap  at  Bayreuth,  except 
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Helga,  a new  opera  by  Victor  von 
Woikowsky-Biedau,  will  be  produced 
next  season  at  Wiesbaden;  "Nacht,"  a 
new  one-act  opera  by  Bogumll  Zepler, 
will  be  produced  at  Hamburg. 

Le  Courrier  Musical  (Paris)  hints  that 
Dubois,  director  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, has  a slant  against  pupils  of 
WIdor.  the  teacher  of  composition,  and 
sees  to  it  that  they  gain  no  prizes. 

Theodor  Gerlach  entitles  his  "Liebes- 
wogen”  a “spoken  opera.”  The  text  Is 
;a  free  adaptation  of  the  composer  of 
iHcine’s  cycle,  "The  North  Sea.”  The 
work  has  been  performed  at  a concert 
in  Breslau. 

Massenet  has  written  incidental  music 
for  "La  Citoyenne  Cotillon,”  a piece  by 
Ernest  Daudet  and  Henri  Cain,  to  be 
produced  next  season  at  the  Ambigu, 
Paris,  with  Jane  Granler  as  the  heroine 
and  Tarrlde  as  Barras. 

Scaremberg,  a tenor,  who  has  sung  In 
the  French  provinces  and  at  London, 
has  been  engaged  at  the  Opera,  Paris, 
till  October,  1894,  at  $1400  a month— not  a 
night.  American  nights,  in  the  eyes  of 
tenors,  are  superior  to  the  vaunted 
Arabian. 

PIrmin  Paure,  a deputy  at  Paris,  has 
such  a good  tenor  voice  that  he  may 
leave  the  chamber  for  the  opera.  ’The 
Referee  correspondent  remarks:  "He 

was  a hot  opponent  of  the  congrega- 
tions bill,  so  it  Is  only  in  the  fitness  of 
things  that  he  should  make  his  debut  in 
‘Les  Huguetiots.’  ’’ 

It  was  stated  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  London, 
that  “although  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
past  season  could  not  be  presented  be- 
cause of  some  outstanding  accounts, 
there  was  no  reason  to  expect  a deficit 
beyond,  at  the  worst,  axi  insignificant 
sum.” 

The  first  July  number  of  Die  Musik 
published  a sketch  by  Arthur  Laser  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York, 
with  portraits  of  Carl  Bergmann, 
Adolph  Neuendorff,  Theodore  Thomas, 
Anton  Seldl,  Emil  Paur,  Richard  Ar- 
nold, and  with  other  pictures.  T'  e por- 
trait of  Mr.  Paur  is  singularly  atro- 
cious. 

Isidore  Edmond  Philipp,  the  maker  of 
technical  piano  exercises,  has  been 


NOTES. 

An  oper.i,  "Loren.za,”  by  Mascheronl, 
^ccceded  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

1 The  centenary  of  Adolphe  Adam  was 
relebrated  July  28  at  Lonjumeau,  his 
Birthplace. 

Sarrona.”  an  opera  by  an  American, 
grand  Howland,  was  produced  at 
ges  July  1.". 

,ul  Morrllot  is  the  author  of  a 
mphlet  of  50  pages,  "Berlioz  Ecrivaln,” 
blished  at  Grenoble. 

■Icnry  Russell  of  London  has  been  ap- 
inted  professor  of  the  Royal  Academy 
Saint  Cecilia,  Rome. 

Miss  Muriel  Foster,  the  English  ora- 
irio  and  concert  singer,  will  visit  the 
United  States  this  next  season. 

^’Lancelot"  says  of  Plancon’s  Esca- 
Blllo  In  London:  “He  W'ould  have  apol- 
Jglzed  to  any  bull  before  slaying  him.” 
iThe  skull  of  Donizetti  has  been  dug  up 
put  in  an  urn,  and  it  is  now  in  the 
urch  of  Santa  Marla  Magiore  at  Ber- 
,mo. 

Sainl-Saens,  the  restless  one,  read 
!y  at  the  Academy  of  Pine  Arts, 
ns  a paper  on  tho  ancient  lyre  and 
ara. 

Hupid  in  a Convent,"  a new  concert 
uY  Edward  Martin  Seymour  and 
mo  di  Capri,  will  be  produced  at 
oyden  Htc  17th. 

yden  EofHn,  lelm  created  the  part 
, roma!^Sf|S™E*  musical  comedy 


. In  the  Moody-Manners  opera  competi- 
tion the  foreign  prize  has  been  awarded 
to  the  opera  "Phileuis,”  sent  In  under 
the  name  "Ramon.”  The  second  was 
"Demeuza  d’  Ainore,"  and  the  third 
"Fortunatus." 

Kubelik  in  London  played,  according 
to  a circular,  “on  his  improved  Stradl' 
varius.”  This  Improvement  is  an  Invem 
tion  of  a Mr.  Leo  von  Dobriansky,  and 
it  does  not  consist  of  added  sound 
boards.  Mr.  Baughan  of  the  News  re- 
marked: “It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  ’improvement’  makes  much  differ- 
ence. If  anything,  his  tone  on  Saturday 
seemed  to  me  rather  veiled  and  unclear, 
for  which  a possible  Increase  of  sonority 
was  not  sufficient  compensation.”  Mrs. 
Frieda  Kwast-Hodapp,  pianist,  made 
her  debut  in  London  at  this  concert, 
July  11. 

E.  A.  Baughan  wrote  of  Mr.  von  Zur- 
Muehlen,  who.  much  admired  at  Berlin, 

Save  his  second  recital  In  London  late  in 
une:  “The  singer  is  known  to  be  In- 

telligent, but  his  range  of  expression  is 
limited,  and.  as  so  many  German  sing- 
ers, he  Indulges  in  alternate  exaggera- 
tion of  sentiment  and  outbursts  which 
to  English  ears  are  not  more  artisUo 
than  the  ranting  of  old-fashioned  actors. 
Herr  von  Zur-Aluehien,  loo,  is  always 
preoccupied  with  his  vocal  mechanism. 
He  never  persuades  me  that  he  finds 
singing  a natural  medium  of  expression. 
I have  said  he  is  intelligent,  and  so  ha 
is,  but  he  is  not  allied  to  great  artistic 
insight.  For  Instance,  he  tore  the  end 
of  Schubert’s  ’Hoffinung’  to  pieces,  and 
in  the  ‘Erlkoenig’  he  made  the  father’s 
voice  much  too  sentimental,  and  in  his 
final  outburst  of  terror  the  child  had 
grown  suddenly  to  man’s  estate.  To  sing 
lleder  with  real  artistic  expression  the 
vocalist  should  cast  aside  nis  ego  as 
singer  and  make  everything  subservient 
to  the  musical  illustration  of  the  poem. 
False  energy  is  not  drama.  When  will 
singers  understand  that?” 

uL  J'  ■/”  J 
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Ill  our  modfiii  Ilf'  In  our  lifi  "Inil.l 
.'.ppolnimrntii.  In  our  munil  di  oratlnn  . 
In  tlf  .df  p.  Olid  adornment  of  i.  i - 
of  our  furnitiire. 

“Kven  does  It  fonie  down  lo  in  ..  Ilf 
Kliapn  of  thoKi'  old  Irnni  wlHi  wtdfl. 
\\n  arc  all  familiar,  and  whli  h.  I>i"  i!4ii 
a few  per.-ionK  fondly  h dl(  .e  thi  m t'< 
be  Ko  placed  for  tile  luiriu.  f .0  lem'oy- 
Inq  cracking  wiiIIk  are  regarded  l.y 
I'very  right  iblnking  country  p.  rson 
a protection  iigalnsl  lightnlnp.  and  fire 

“I’lu'onscloiiply  SvuHtlka  pernn  il  •. 
our  whole  exl.slence.  We  cannot  ev  n sll 
down  to  dinner  wltlioiil  finding  11  tot  i.e- 
I'ore  u.K  In  some  of  our  tabl.i  appoint- 
ments; .and  nowhere  Ir.  the  symbnrimore 
oon.slantly  and  more  permanently  .-vl- 
(Ifiit  than  In  oriental  rugs  and  carpet!. 

"In  every  specimen  of  these,  of  wbaU 
soever  provenance,  and  no  m.atter  how 
much  the  flowing  line  of  curves  may 
have  encroaclieil  on  the  rectilineal  de- 
.slgn  of  convention,  the  Sviisllka  Is  tr,sce. 
able.  It  may  not  be  tit  once  discovered 
In  the  main  body  of  the  pattern,  though 

II  Is  always  present,  but  It  Is  Invariably 
and  Inevitably  to  be  found  In  the  bor- 
der, which  It  may  at  once  be  said  Is  as 
much  an  historical  asset  as  Is  the  cen- 
tral design  Itself.” 

How  many  theories  there  are  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  these  cros.sid 
lines,  which  may  not  be  seen  at  once 
in  the  main  body  of  the  carpet’s  pat- 
tern, but  Is  Invariably  and  Inevitably  in 
the  border.  And  how  conflicting  are 
some  of  the  explanations. 

The  Svastlka  is  the  emblem  of  Zeus. 
Baal,  the  sun  god,  the  sun  Itself,  the 
sun  chariot,  the  fire  god,  the  rain 
god.  the  sky  and  the  sky  <eod.  the 
dlety  of  all  deities.  light  and  the  god 
of  light,  the  forked  lightning  as  a show- 
ing of  the  god  of  light;  and,  since  It  Is 
Intimately  associated  with  the  lotus.  It 
is  the  emblem  of  the  water  god. 

It  is  the  oldest  known  Aryan  symbol. 
It  represents  Brahma,  \ishmi  and  Siva; 
it  appears  in  the  footprints  of  Buddha: 
it  stood  for  Jupiter.  Tonaas  and  Plu- 
vius  and  Thor.  Some  see  In  It  a phallic 
emblem,  and.  as  it  appears  on  the  per- 
son of  Artemis,  Hera.  Demeter,  Astarte 
Nana,  It  is  a sign  of  fecundity.  Yet  It 
was  alway.s,  it  not  pjlmarlly,  ornamen- 
tal. 

It  was  an  auspicious  sign,  and  as  such 
is  still  used  by  the  common  people  of 
India,  China  and  Japan,  as  a sign  of 
long  life,  good  wishes  and  good  fortune. 
It  l.s  embroidered  on  the  garters  of 
North  American  Indian  women,  and 
Thibetans  are  tattooed  with  It. 

Did  it  come  from  the  pieces  of  wood 
which,  rubbed  together,  brought  forth 
fire?  Was  it  originally  Chinese  or  did 
the  Greeks  get  It  from  Egypt?  are  the 
Svastiga  and  the  lotus  invisible  sym- 
bols? 

Prof.  Goodyear  holds  that  the  lotus  Is 
the  keynote  of  decoration.  “The  locus 
is  the  Tree  of  Life,  or,  rather,  the  ac- 
cepted Tree  of  Life  is  really  the  lotus 
in  one  or  another  of  its  many  aspects. 

“The  spiral  scroll,  he  urges,  comes 
from  the  bent  sepals  of  the  lotus  much 
exaggerated,  which,  being  squared,  be- 
comes the  Greek  fret  or  meander  or  key 
pattern,  and  this  doubled  forms  the 
Svastlka.” 


OLD  DECORATIVE  DESIGN 
THAT  IS  NEVER  MISSED. 


Word  About  Svastlka  That 
Permeates  All  Life. 


Iiitiinntely  Associated  svilli  tlie 
Lotas  It  Has  a Remarkable  His- 
tory—Stall'ordslilre  Waves  Bi'iiiK 
High  Prices — TIr.  Mead's  Emerson 
Papers — Memoir  of  R.  M.  Hniiter. 


Those  interested  In  pottery  and  In 
early  English  domestic  life  will  enjoy 
the  illustrated  article  on  Staffordshire 
wares. 

"It  we  expect  Gothic  paving  tiles,  a 
few  of  the  better  costrels  of  pilgrim’s 
bottles,  and  the  mysterious  ’poterles 
gracleuses  de  la  relne  Elizabeth’  (which 
whatever  they  are,  no  one  thinks  of 
claiming  for  Staffordshire),  It  ma.v  he 
said  that  for  five  centuries  after  the 
Norman  conquest  the  ceramic  art  of 
our  country  boasted  nothing  better  than 
coarse  pitchers,  gotches,  gourds  and 
gorges  of  clum.sy  shape  and  uncouth 
ornamei.t,  which  appeal  to  few  but  the 
sternest  -ontiquarlans." 

A new  period  of  development  began 
with  the  17th  century.  The  solitary 
potter,  helped  by  one  or  two  laborers, 
or  by  only  those  of  his  household,  glazed 
and  fired  his  weekly  oven  load  of  crocks, 
and  his  wife  took  the  load  on  a donkey 
to  town  to  exchange  them  for  the  nec- 
essaries of  life. 

The  common  clays  were  bottle,  hard 
fire,  red  blending,  and  a white  olay  so 
called  because  It  produced  a yellow 
ware.  There  were  three  finer  clays  for 
decorative  purposes:  Orange  slip,  white 
slip,  and  a red  slip  which  burned  black. 

“Slip  was  a creamy  fluid  made  it 
clay  softened  by  water.  The  glaze  was 
produced  by  powdered  lead  ore  dusted 
on  to  the  ware."  Only  two  coloring 
oxides  were  used,  manganese  and  oxldi 
of  copper.  Tygs  or  loving  cups  were 
made  In  great  variety  and  with  from 
two  to  12  handles. 

There  were  posset  cups,  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  a spout.  There  were  fud- 
dling cups,  In  which  six  cups  communi- 
cated with  each  other  internally;  puzzle 
Jugs,  from  which  the  liquor  was  quaffed 
In  some  unusual  way.  If  the  drinker  did 
not  wish  to  wet  his  clothes;  then  there 
were  surprise  mugs,  as  one  In  which 
the  drinker  near  the  bottom  dlscoven  d 
a toad,  usually  of  red  clay  with  white- 
slip  eyes. 

(jood  examples  of  old  Stafforil.shire 
wares,  are  scarce,  and  they  bring  high 
prices.  “They  deserve  all  the  attention 
they  get.  There  Is  something  genuinely 
fascinating  In  their  naive  simplicity  and 
their  entire  lack  of  all  that  Is  artiflclfd 
or  extraneous." 


The  Burlington  also  includes  an  a”-l- 
cle  on  the  finest  hunting  manuscript  tx-j 


rTint-tne  oo^.ex  cai-i^ea  m the  tent  of 
Francis  I.  at  Pavia-with  exquisite  Illus- 
trations; articles  on  early  Netherlaad 
painters,  alleged  pictures  by  Giorgione, 
a newly  discovered  "llbro  dl  ricordi  of 
Alesso  Baldovinetti.  fine  laces,  etc. 
Among  the  illustrations  are  Hne  repro- 
ductions of  pictures  by  Gerard  David. 

B. -Udovlnettl,  Hans  Memllng  Ian  \eY- 

n-'er  Steen.  Verspronck,  Vande  Ga- 
pelle.'  Van  Rhijn.  Giovanni,  Busl,  Cari- 
.tiii  ,\nd  others.  

“A  memoir  of  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter” 
by  his  daughter.  Martha  T.  Hunter, 
with  an  address  on  his  life,  prepared  for 
.he  Hunter  Monument  Association  by 
Col.  L.  Quinton  Washington  (The  Neale 
Publishing  Company.  Washington.  D. 

C. 1,  is  a loving  and  touching  family 
memorial  rather  than  a study  of  the 
statesman  and  financier  and  the  stormy 
times  In  which  he  was  busied. 

There  is  much  about  his  ancestry,  as 
is  natural  in  the  biography  of  any 
prominent  man  born  the  other  side  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  Much  of  this 
biographical  detail  and  many  anecdotes 
and  reminiscences  of  Hunter’s  early  life 
are  of  interest  only  to  members  of  his 
family,  for  they  are  not  entertaining 
In  themselves  and  they  do  not  shed  any 
light  on  the  social  life  of  the  period. 

Hunter  is  revealed  as  a studious,  am- 
bitious. able  man  of  high  purposes  and 
the  purest  principles.  He  foresaw  the 
infinite  miseries  which  would  follow 
secession,  and  he  anticipated  the  Pt\ll 
war  long  before  the  first  gun  w'as  fired 
on  Sumter.  ■ 

•‘While  Mr.  Hunter  was  not  one  of  the 
eager  secessionists  who  would  have 
hastened  to  leave  the  Union  without 
parley  or  condition,  his  hesitation  ended 
with  the  withdrawal  of  Virginia  frorn 
I the  federal  government,  and  he  did  not 
' wish  her  to  linger  a moment  longer 
than  the  strictest  principle  of  honor 

*^ms”fast  years  were  full  of  sorrow. 

He  Was  Impoverished  by  the  war,  but 
he  bore  himself  bravely,  and  he  met 
the  loss  of  children  and  others  dear  to 
him  with  Christian  fortitude. 

He  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first  to  agitate  the  subject  of  applying 
the  'merit  svstem  to  all  minor  and 
clerical  appointments  of  the  federal 
aovernment.  and  his  political  as  well 
as  his  private  life  was  marked  by  the 

strictest  honesty^ 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead's  ‘‘Tlic  Influence 
of  Emerson”  (American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation. Boston),  is  made  up  of  three 
papers.  “The  Philosophy  of  Emerson,” 
•■Emerson  and  Theodore  Parker.”  "Em- 
erson and  Carlyle. 

These  papers  have  served,  as  Mr. 
Mead  tells  us,  as  public  addresses,  “the 
last  two  many  times.”  Parts  of  all  of 
them  are  20  years  old,  and  some  parts 
have  been  changed  much  more  than 
others;  and  the  author  is  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  repetitions  in 

the  volume.  More*  than  one  page  re- 
minds the  reader  of  the  Ifeture  ro‘on. 

Mr.  Mead  lays  much  stress  on  li-mer- 
.son’s  anticipation  cf  the  position  or 
modern  science,  of  his  beingr  u 
winiun  before  Darwin,  and  he  mnsts 
that  he  was  a philosopher  or  poet  plus 

philosopher.  , , 

“In  estimating  my  philosophy.  Uieie  is 
nothing  which  illuminates  and  tests  it 
better  than  its  application  to  ^^e  dis- 
tinctive tendencies  and  problems  oi  tne 
time.”  ^ *1,^ 

Even  warm  admirers  of  Emerson,  the 
man  and  thinker,  might  dispute  Mi. 
Mead’s  proposition,  and  with  a good 

show  of  reason.  . 

Mr.  Mead  is  enthusiastic  and  f^^eren 
tial.  and  we  are  tempted  to  say.  m 
dined  toward  fetish 
fail.s  to  give  us  any  clear 
words  of  Emerson's 

It  may  here  bo  said,  ctlier.s  have  failed. 

1 Thev  have  ail  formnloted  It  is  ttii.s 
! and  "It  U not  this.”  but  Emerson  was 
' ';'.t  a professional  Phllosoplier,  either  ot 

the  Concord  grove  or  porch.  He  to™ed 
. no  deliberate  system;  he  has 
i The  greater  perhaps  is  his  immemate 
■ usefulness  as  stimulator  and  con^lei. 

I The  chapters  on  1 heodore  Paiker 
and  Carlyle  are  of  more  general  in- 
terest. lt^s  hard  for  us  to  say  whom 
Parker  merely  an  honored  name  to 
revalue  the^^position  stirred  up  by  his 
brave  word.s.  Read  his  nVfhn- 

dresses;  he  seems  as  one  of  the  ortno 

^*^The  contrast  between  Emerson  and 
Parker  w*a.s  great,  yet  it  was  Emerson 
who  fed  Parker’s  lamp,  as  Parker  said; 
"and  Emerson  said  that,  be  the  lamp 
fed  as  it  might.  It  was  Packer  whom  , 
he  time  to  come  would  have  to  thank 
for  finding  the  lamp,  burning.  mis 
I thought  Is  oresentefl  in  various  wajs 
: ’iiroughout  the  article.  , . 

‘ Tiie  essay,  or  rather  address,  on  Em 
ers.on  and  Carlyle  fills  about  ha  f the 
; ; '.ok.  There  Is  little  that  is  nevv  to  the 
‘ n ident  of  these  men.  but  the  familiar 
■•  •ts  are  pleasantly  arranged,  and  Mr. 

! Mead’s  generous  use  of  quotations 
■ * ”»  worKS  of  the  two  enhances  materi- 
ally  the  value  of  the  volume. 

The  American  .Architect  Company 
' (Boston)  publls’nes  the  first  number  of 
the  Public  Eibrary  Monthly,  which  Is 
I an  Illustrated  magazine,  “devoted  to 
' libraries,  books  and  their  makers, 
i This-  first  (August)  number  Includes 
I editorial  note  and  commeiU;  the  first 
. portion  of  Mr.  Sidney  K. 

,1  u-iper.  “I,lbrarles  In  the  United  Sta^s. 

1 r before  the  Royal  Institute  of  Brlt- 
; Ish  Architects  March  17,  1902;  the  story 
! ' ■ ’he  fight  between  the  Indlaman  and 
tne  Pirate  In  Charles  Reade’s  "Hard 
! Ca.sh";  book  reviews  and  other  minor 

^ There  are  pictures  Illustrative  of  arch- 
; or.iture  and  decoration  at  Bowdoln  Col- 
‘ !(£t  : and  ’mong  the  other  illustrations 


are  pictures  of  modelSnar  a monumeni 
to  R.  M.  Hunt  by  Daniel  C. 

The  p.ages  are  large ; and  the  number 
promises  well  for  the  Tuttire.  The  pub- 
lishers do  not  Intend  the  magazine  to 
be  “merely  another  publication  In  the 
somewhat  overlabored  field  of  architect- 
ural Journalism.  • •*  • In  reality  It 
alms  to  bring  librarians  into  closer 
touch,  not  so  much  with  one  another 
or  with  book  publishers— ends  already 
sati.sfied  by  other  existing  publications 
of  a llterarj'  complexion — but  with  the 
general  public  whom  each  library 
serves.” 

The  editor  advocates  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  the  word  "Carnegarlum" : 
"The  advisability  of  adopting  the  word 
Is  due  to  that  certain  awkwardness  of 
statement  which  appears  in  the  carved 
inscriptions  upon  the  buildings  erected 
through  the  generosity  of  -\ndrew  Car- 
negie. 

" 'The  Boxtow'n  Carnegie  Library’  or 
’The  Carnegie  Boxtowii  Library’  arc 
equally  unpleasant,  alike  to  eye  and 
ear,  while  ‘The  Boxtown  Carnegarlum’ 
would  be.  It  seems  to  us.  clearly  self- 
explanatory,  and,  even  at  the  outset,  no 
more  disagreeable  to  eye  and  ear  than 
the  present  aw’kward  phrasing,  besides 
being  a more  veracious  statement.” 

INSANE  LOVE  ENDING  AT 
THE  CHAIR  OF  EXECUTION 

No  Doubt  of  Sensationalism  in 
Mr.  Dixon’s  Book. 


His  Second  Novel.  “The  One 
Woman.”  Is  an  AttacU  on  Socinl- 
isni,  Eaxieclnlly  ns  It  Reveals 
Marriage  Relations  — Mr,  W”,  E. 
Henley's  Poems. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,-  Jr.,  was  for  a 
time  a clergyman,  and  he  was  charac- 
terized by  some  as  sensational  m n..s 
methods.  He  is  now  known  as  a nov- 
elist. His  first  book,  "The  Leopard  s 
Spots,”  treated  the  race  question  in  the 
South.  His  second  novel.  "The  One 
■Woman;  A Story  of  Modern  Utopia 
(Doubleday.  Page  & Co.,  New  York),  is 
an  attack  on  Socialism,  especially  as  n 
is  revealed  in  the  marriage  relations, 
and  there  can  be  no  dispute  ccnceniuig 
its  sensational  character. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Gordon  is  6 feet  4 
inches,  a man  of  tremendous  physical 
strength;  he  has  "great  hairy  blue- 
veined  hands,”  and  h;s  feet  are  ag* 
broad,”  so  that  his  shoes  are  filled  with 
them.  He  is  an  idealist,  a dreamer:  yet 
he  speaks  hot.  passionate  word.».  clean- 
cut  and  penetrating,  "with  the  rusn  ol 
lightning.”  and  he  is  the  impulsive 

champion  of  the  ^h^^s 

prophet  of  a largei  „ fos 

Lceedlngly  fond  of  al-ll  wid 

for  precious  stones.  esP®o(ally  pearls  ana 
onils  which  he  carries  in  his  pockets, 
and  handles  ’’with  the  tenderness  of  a 
lover  ” He  attracts  children  and  am- 
mill;  and  all  women  like  ^‘m  Instn  c- 
tlvely  from  the  flrst.  He  has  a wue 

HlI*’wffe!"Ruth,  is  “a  petite  brunette 
of  distant  Spanish  ancestry.  . 

I passionate  temper  raven  hair,  dark 
and  stormy  eyes,  a ‘lufP'® A",, ’^footstep 
a small,  sensitive  ruoutb-  H®i  lootsW^^ 
has  "feline  grace  delicacy  and  distinc 


’TtMiii  SO,  bqrB  wHKBacrificiiil 
for  h^  beloved  tliatS|e  oould  walk 
with  him  naked  in  winter  unc^' 

scions  of  cold."  She  feels 
toward  Gordon,  and  on  a fresh  air  ex 
curslon  she  grows  coquettish. 

••She  lifted  her  supei*b  urnis,  showln?  imro  to 
the  eliMjW,  and  of  the 

hair.  -That  load  of  mi  bay  about  to  falir 
“ ‘Don’t  be  HiUTilegloup.  No. 

“ ‘Harnes?  broken  aiiywbeic:  ^ 

belt,  and  mu  her  hands  down  the  lines  of  he. 
beautiful  llgure,  eyeing  him  langhlngJ>. 

He  goes  home  to  tea  with  her,  and 
she  appears  with  her  splendid  neck 
and  shoulders  bare  and  little  ringiets  of 
hair  curling  about  her  face  as  though 
scorched  by  the  warmth  of  the  red 
blood  below.”  Her  eyelids 
nostrils  dilate,  her  eyes  fiash.  and  he. 
hair  has  a subtle  perfume.  ^Gordon  is 
anxious  to  have  a new  church,  a 1 em- 
ple  of  Humanity,”  and  this  i.s  made 
po.ssible.  In  .spite  of  the  stratagems  of 
Dea  Van  Meter,  by  the  subscription  of 
Jl.000,000.  Kate  is  the  subscriber 

He  goes  to  thank  her,  and  their  lips 
meet  in  burning  kisses.  He  tells  nis 
wife  that  he  loves  her  no  lon^r.  that 
thev  must  seoarate.  and  he  offers  her 
half  a million  of  dollars,  which  sum  is 
thoughtfully  offered  by  Kate. 

Ruth  spurns  the  offer.  Gordon  s ageu 
father,  “professor  emeritus  of  history 
and  hf^lles  lettres”  in  an  Indiana  college, 
loes  to  New  York  to  see  if  he  cannm 
straighten  matters.  He  argu^  in  \ain 
with  his  son,  tries  to  console  Ruth,  and 
then  drops  dead.  

Gordon  asks  Kate  to  enter  into  a new- 
world  as  "a  comrade  pioneer  and  priest- 
ess” and  they  are  married  in  the  tem- 
nle’and  in  the  presence  of  ‘‘a  handsome 
poet  a disciple  of  William  Morris  and 
a man  of  international  fame,  nocialists, 
AH?chists,  Theosophists.  Spiritualists. 
Buddhists,  Christian  Scientists,  Com- 
munists. single  taxers,  walking 
rates  presidents  of  labor  unions,  editors 
of  radical  papers,  ethical  gymnasts  anu 
lecturers.”  Kate  wears  a superb  gown, 
but  "no  conventional  art  of  bridal  cos- 
tumer could  confine  or  conceal  the  glory 
of  her  beauty.”  They  are 
Socialist  preacher  according  to  a higlilj 
original  service  tvritten  by  Gordon. 


One  King,  a muscular  lawyer  with  a 
handsome  black  mustache,  has  long 
loved  Ruth,  and  now  ha  wooes  her  open- 
ly; but.  although  King  is  a leader  of 
Tammany,  a member  of  a firm  of  mw- 
yers  and  has  served  one  term  in  Con- 
gress. she  is  true  to  the  memory  ot 

^Overman  continues  to  thunder  against 
Socialism,  and  the  strongest  attacks  of 
Mr  Dixon  are  put  in  the  mouth  ot  this 
one-eyed  banker  and  cynic,  who  mee.s 
Kate  and  is  soon  In  love  with  her.  Gor- 
don and  Kate  and  Ruth  and  her  chil- 
dren all  meet  bv  chance  in  a railway 
dining  car.  The  boy  shouts:  "Oh,  papa, 

•w'e’ve-got-you-at-last!” 

Fortunately,  there  is  a railway  acci- 
dent. which  prevents  more  serious  com- 
plications. and  Ruth  saves  Kate  by 
Ing  her  robe  where  it  was  pinioned  be- 
tween timbers  and  loosing  the  wealth  oi 
auburn  hair  caught  In  the  snap  of  the 
folding  rack  of  the  berth. 


treiBB 
staflOpOiiR- 

•‘Man*^^nd^5uf.er-Man^ati^^e4 

appenilixes  of  genera!  in  ei«t 
Shaw  wrote  lately  a fharae;eiist;C  cerro  . 
plaint.  "It  is  ihe-  lack  o: 
d.iws  that  impoverish  me 
2(j  vears  I have  bt --n  a pubhsheo  .lUth  j , 
and  for  nearly  hi  out  of  tne  Oi  •>‘-'- 
the  most  Insufferably  be;i;iras:aphed 
public  persons  In 

have  never  yet  seen  a ^ of  mine 
offered  for  sale  in  a shop  1 

a certain  number  of  fanatn  v 
do.  by  dint  of  la'oorious  ' ‘»1 
domltable  perseverance. 
cure  a sufficient  number  ot  . °P 
works  to  mak.  them  w..r.: 
is  true:  b'Jt  th.-  ordinary  -""-Shav 
Englishman  knows  no  more  of  the  exi- 1- 
ence  of  my  books, than  he  do^  o*  thofcs 
of  Samuel  Butur.  or  Ruskin.  or 
VVagner,  or  Weissman,  or  Ibsen,  or 
Maeterlinck,  or  M^rey’.^translatioris  o* 
Euripides,  or  anything  e..-e  that  is  not 
•pastime  for  all.’  , ,i,.,  ► 

* • • Suppose  y^^»u  huv*  hea.u  t.iat 
one  of  my  plays  is  called  ‘‘Caesar  ani 
Cleopatra.  ” and  you  want  > .i,V 

Vou  go  to  the  bookselling  stationiri.  i he 
moment  he  realizes  that  you  n->  not 
want  a photograph  irame  or  five  quires 
of  notepap  rr  for  a shilling,  his  counte- 
nance falls.  You  ask  for  Shaw’s 
and  Cleopatra.”  He  has  not  got  it,  i>'-*t 
can  order  it  for  you.  Good,  lou  then 
call  on  him  at  interval.s  for  thr>-r  wi-rKs 
or  a month,  and  are  assured  • acii  time 
that  negotiations  are  proceding.  At  last 
he  tells  you  that  there  is  no  such  book. 
You  say  you  are  sure  the.-,  is.  He  r ~ 
plles  that  the  wholesaler  who  suppn.-s 
him  could  get  it  if  there  was.  so  it  must 
be  out  of  print.  'What  can  you  do  aut 
apologize  for  having  troubled  him,  and 
buy  .some  stationery  to  console  him? 
You  then  write  to  one  of  the  second- 
hand booksellers,  whose  catalogues  you 
get  from  time  to  time,  insti-u.  ting  him 
to  procure  you  a copy.  I hree  years 
’ater  he  informs  you  eagerly  that  he  has 
.at  last  obtained  the  offer  of  a copy,  in 
perfect  condition,  which  he  can  let  you 
iiave  for  a guipea.  If  you  are  an  infat- 
uated Shavian  you  stud  the  guine.-i.  and 
I receive  therefor  a new  copy  of  "Three 
Flavs  for  Puritans.”  which  the  stationer 
would  sell  you  for  4s  6d  net.  If  only  you 
tvero  able  to  give  him  all  the  informa- 
tion which  it  is  a bookseller’s  business 
to  give  you.” 


tion.”  Her  figure  is  "almost  perfect,  , 
erect  lithe.”  Her  voice  is  a sott  coa 
tralto  caressing  and  full  of  feeling,  with 
a touch  of  the  languor  and  delicate 
luousness  of  the  South.”  She  is  wildly 
j”s  but  she  and.  Frank  have  been 
happy  together  even  in  New  Yoik. 

Mi«;s  Kate  Ransom  of  New  York  ad- 
mires the  clergyman,  and  one  Sund^^ 

evening  she  calls  on  him  in  the  cljurch 
Itudy  She  is  rich  and  she  is  very  beau- 
tiful Her  figure  is  full  and  magnificent, 
her  skin  has  the  "delicate  creamy  satin 

of  the  blonde,  flashing  ‘*?®  ®®rl'cherry- 
of  every  emotion  ; her  lips  are  cherry 
red,  "half-parted  with  a lazy  suggestion 
of  tenderness  and  love  ; her  c.ait  is 
proud  and  careless,  telling  of  perfect 
health  and  stores  of  ^^t 

powers,  a movement  of  the 
once  strong,  luxurious,  insolently  lan- 
guil  rhythmic  and  full  of  dumb  mus  E • 
Furthermore,  she  has 
The  reader  exclaims  w 1th  the  clergy 
man-  "What  a woman!” 

Ruth  is  jealous  of  her  and  there  aie 
stormy  scenes.  The  e’e^syman  soon 
feels  the  spell  ot  the  unconscious  t®™p 
tress  His  friend  Overman,  cynical,  one-- 
eyed  and  a king  In  Wall  stredt,  as  well 
al  among  the  Wind  looks  at  Gordw 
with  his  good  eye,  which  A*!® 

of  gleaming  ”a  fierce,  steady  blaze  like 
the  electric  headlight  of  an  engine,  a 
warns  him  against  his  ‘®.fa 

dencies.  The  dea- 

destroy  the  monopmic  family,  -^  dea 
con  In  Gordon’s  church,  Van  Me  ter, 
presiding  ollicer  of  the  Stock  exenange, 
also  objects  to  Gordon’s  peculiar  views. 
But  there  Is  Kale,  who  helps  the  cleifej- 
man  in  his  church  work  and  goes  slum- 
ming with  him.  She  *5®®P®  - feels 
against  him  as  they  walk  and  n®, Ify  ’’ 
the  "warmth  and  glow  of  P®JL.’Fj  j^of 
The  reader  is  constantly  reminded  o 
Kate’f  sensuous  attractiveness  JuM  as 
Gordon  is  always  recalling  her  superb 
figure  with  rounded  oust  and  arms  I 

and  magnificent.  In  tliick 

youth,  lier  waving  ad'’drn  hair  so  thlcK 
and  long  It  could  envelop  half  her 
body.”  (,  

NOW  Kate  had 


Kate  is  thoroughly  tired  of  Gordon’s 
vanity  and  jealousy,  so  she  invites  Over- 
man to  dine  with  her.  "She  tvas  dreped 
in  a gown  of  pink  and  white  fllmv  stuff, 
which  clung  to  her  form,  rev-ealing  its 
beautiful  lines  from  the  rounded  shoul 
ders  to  the  tips  of  her  dainty  slippers. 
The  sleeves  were  open  to  the  elbow, 
showing  the  masnifleent  bare  arms. 
From  the  shculder.s  soft  diaphanous 
draperies  hung  straight  down  the  length 
of  ! er  figure,  revealing  by  contrast  more 
sharplv  the  graceful  curves  of  the  body. 
The  throat  was  bare,  and  her  smooth, 
ivory  neck  glowed  in  round  fulness 
against  the  background  of  her  hair  fall- 
ing in  waves  of  fiery  jsplendor.  The 
rhythmic  music  of  her  walk,  quick, 
strong  luxurious,  breathed  an  excess  ol 
vitality. ■’  And  when  she  kisses  Over- 
man tenderly  on  his  game  eye  he  forgets 
the  duties  of  friendship. 

I Gordon  is  jealous  ot  Overman  and  one 
nieht  he  proposes  a duel  with  Italian 
daggers  in  the  dark.  Gordon  breaks  his 
weapon  and  strangles  Overman  with  his 
enormous  hairy  left  hand.  Then  he 
seeks  refuge  at  the  house  of  his  former 
'wife,  who  is  again  in  New  York,  and 
wooed  constantly  Ly  King,  now  the  Gov- 
I ernor  of  the  state.  Gordon  is  tned  for 
murder-  Kate  swear.s  false  oaths;  the 
assistant  district  attorney  makes  a 
speech  of  "fierce  and  terrible  eloquence 
and  holds  the  jury  in  the  hollow  of  hisj 
hand  for  four  hours.  j 

The  accused  is  convicted  and  sen-) 
tenced  to  death.  Ruth  uses  every  means 
to  free  him- 


The  collector  will  not  find  it  difficult 
to  buy  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley’s  books.  There 
are  four  volumes  of  poems.  "The 
Poems  " of  1898.  "For  England’s  S-ake’ 
(1900).  "Hawthorne  and  Lavender”  (1901) 
and  “A  Song  of  Speed"  (lOilS).  His  col 
lected  critical  work  is  to  be  found  In, 
"Views  and  Revtews,"  "Literature” 
(1S90)  and  "Art"  (1902|.  The  plays  he 
wrote,  in  collaboratlen  with  R.  L.  SteH 
venson  are  published  in  one  volume  by 
Heinemann.  Then  must  be  added  the 
editions  of  Burns  (U  <7).  with  the  ter- 
minal essav;  Byron)  (1897).  one  voIum< 
only  of  letters;  "Ly:  a Heroica”  (1892) 
with  preface  anuB  notes;  "Engllsl 
Lyrics”  (1897).  "A  ^ Book  of  Enalisl 
Prose"  (1894).  an  esE.,y  on  SraoHett  In 
"■(  r.stable’s  edition,  |ii  essay  i.n  Hazlit 
in  the  complete  edit|m  of  the  essayist’, 
works  now  publishing,  and  there  is  an 
amount  of  recent  a ill  unreprinted  mat- 
ter in  the  Outlt»k  And  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine.  There  is^lso  "Siang  and  Its 
.\naloguc-s”  w-hlch  h(e  edife-d  with  John 
S.  FarTner. 

collection  of  the-  stories  contribute.. 
V William  Morris  to  the  Oxford  anc 
'■.imbridge  Magi  z np  will  be-  publishec 
;v  Longmans.  It  will  b-  entitled  "Tht 
Hollow-  Land"  and  the  edition  will  )»- 
'.Imited  to  300  coiles; 

A new  edition,  in  two  volumes,  o 
James  Clarence  Mungan’s  works  w-ill  b 
published  by  J.  O'Uan  -;hue.  Dublin. 

Bcekies  Willson  has  written  “Ledgei 
and  ifw-ord;  or  Thi  Honorable  Compan;. 
or  Merchants  of  Engh-.nd  Trading  t. 
the  East  Indies  a579-1874)”.  Longman; 
will  publi.sh  it  in  two  volumes. 


Macmillan  concludes  the  cheap  editiol 
If  Thomas  Hardy'.i  novels  by  the  pub 
'.ication  of  "The  Well- Beloved." 

Two  "Lady  Meminns  of  the  Scandi 
navian  Anti-Vlvisec 'ion  Movement"  <Je 
scribe  in  their  book  'The  Shamoli-s  6 
Science”  certain  experiments  on  ani 
mals  which  they  w-itnessed  in  speclfiei 
London  Ifctnre  rooms.  Ernest  Bell  i 
,.ie  publisher. 

The  Pali  Mall  Gazette  remar'Ks;  "Ufl 
fortunately,  the  record  of  what  they  ot) 
served  i.s  not  given  with  the  clearnea 
Oi-  deliberation  which  would  make 

...  ...  — . serve  any  purpose  as  evidence,  a; 

th.  Ruth  uses  every  rneans]  whether  the  plentiful  appeals  to  seal 
At  last  her  daughter  Luej-j  j^ent  have  any  justifle-ation  the  unhiaa 


to  iree  luiu-  — — .. 

dresse«5  as  her  mother  looked  years  ago 
at  a ball,  goes  to  Albany  and  says 
“Please  Governor,  save  my  father. 

He  writes  out  a full  pardon,  and  as 
the  telegraph  wires  are  down— ’tis  a 
fearful  night  without— he  charters  a lo- 
comotive  iind  promises  the  engineer  and 


C<  1->  V (A.  M->  KKf 

ment  have  any  justifle-ation  the  unhl, 
reader  is  not  in  the  least  assisted  to  . 
•-ermine.  The  conception  of  the  tPok« 
most  eommend-able.  and  it  might  nxe 
rendered  a real  service  in  bringing  to  . 
o-oint  some  features  of  a contro'-'ers 
that  seems  to  be  intcrmina'cle.  But  i 


■ and  promises  the  engineer  and  scarcely  have  'leen  executed  w'ttl 

fireman  $500  apiece  if  th®l'  a more  inadequate  sense  of  the  ru#i 

Sing  Sing  by  1:55  A.  M.  ’’®y  S®*  AA®  mentary  requirements  of  public  dk 

prifon  just  as  the  cap  has  been  drawn 

over  Gordon  a face  and  tne  straps  Mevnell  is  w riting  the  text 

buckled  on  his  wrists  l®Sf-  .5’°)-  an  art  book  to  be  published  by  Dii 

King  had  i*  "A  ® ^H^*®  .^Thu'  worth  in  the  fall.  The  book.  “ChiKI. 

marry  the  separated  couple^  ini..  Masters.”  will  con.si.“t  5) 

, about  60  reproductions  of  pictures  o 

Ruth,  is  your  mafriage  ce>’E‘>Sa^A  Se  children,  painted  by  the  Italian  inasteTf 
my  death  w-arrantt  Frank  Gordon,  we  ueen  primarily  selected  a 

have  changed  placie.  A veiy  amus  g of  child  !Ife. 

storv  Mr  Lucas  remarks  apropas  of  hi 

—I  “ „ comolain-  new  and  complete  edition  of  Ch.arie 
English  newspaper  of  Lamb’s  works  that  the  text  of  map 

Ing  because  Mr.  Budley  s Loronau  ^ Hamb’s  earliest  and  be.st  poems  wji 

Edward  the  Seventh  , Vt  the  not  fixed  until  ISIS,  20  years  after  faei 

journalists  who  ihat  composition. 

ceremony.  The  f\''Vi‘?i’®whn*^Ilescrib-^d  Fi.sher  Unwin  will  inc’.u.lc  a seieeUoi 
no  record  of  Jonri-^llsts  who  from  the  play.s  of  Tty  -.on  in  the  relssn 

the  coronation  was  kept  oy  me  can  Mermaid  iscri,  s.  w'bioh  he 

marshal’s  office.  n-^rmest  of  preparing.  The  volume  w-iij  be  on  thi 

Andrew  Lang,  *A®  ” .ATAider  Paper,  and.  w ill  'ni  l.-sued  in  two  ktm 

the  many  admirers  ot  Dumas,  the  ®ia^^^  bindin.g.  1 , 

vili  write  a long  introQUCtion  to  — T ‘ " ' k 

new.  clieap  and  complete  eilinon  of  G»®  The  third  and  fru.al  volume  of  »h 
gieat  romancer’s  wmrks  fo  b®  new  edition  of  (-tfamb,;r.=  •'Cy 

® o-  c..  TV,,  inreo  English  Lit''riiU)r«  ’ will  appi  li 

Sentember.  I 
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works 

Ushed  bv  Methuen  & Go.  "Th< 
MuSteleers’’  will  be  the  first  volumes. 
Wilfrid.  Meynell  is  th®  a«f'f?‘;ALi^^inI 


wAlfrld  Mevnell  is  the  author  of  "R®n-  The  vateraWo  U’.ke  o 
iamln  Disraeli;  an  Unconventional  IR-  reprlnmdl  in  pampliiet  R 
n,rronhv"  Lord  Eeaconsfteld  w'l.l  be  t.ai  iff)  I'rfornt,  w 
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on  nil  harws^  t'f  nccrxsMi  v ••  i 

A Lond^  ^^nker,  Marilii  R.  Smith, 

A 

has  written  a book,  announced  by 
lainKmau  under  the  title,  "The  I'nst, 
the  I’resent.  ami  tlie  Kutn.-o,"  to  sliow 
that  iilrth  Into  Itie  present  life  la  not 
the  Beiieidn  of  the  Mpirlt,  but  one  of 
the  many  exf . rieiues  and  oiiportiinl- 
ties  nf  lis  upwaiil  lareer." 

The  complete  works  of  Thomas  T,.  Pea- 
cock seven  no\  els  will  be  published  in 
-Vewin  s.  tlwlr  impcr  classle.s.  The  vol- 
ume will  not  exeie.l  llve-elBhtha  of  an 
inch  In  thickness,  unci  the  typo  will  be 
of  the  usual  .size. 

jeroini'  K.  Jerome  Is  (leliallnB  ns  to 
whether  he  will  write  novels  and  es.says 
in  future  or  devote  lilmself  to  the  drama. 

Paring  tjould  lias  written  a book  on 
north  \Val«B  whieli  will  Is'  published  by 
Metlnien  wltli  many  illustrations. 

RoutledKe  Ji  Co.  have  published  new 
editions,  revised  and  enlarBod.  of  E.  E. 
CuninKloii's  "Tile  Modern  Chess  Primer" 
and  "Tlic  British  Cluss  Code." 

George  Qllbert,  in  Ids  novel.  "The 
luiion  Sinister,’’  attempts  to  sl'’e  "a 
more  faithful  portrayal  of  tlio  character 
of  tile  nuke  of  Monmouth  than  is  u.s- 
! ually  drawn.”  His  Monmouth  is  an  at- 
i tractive  and  lovable  creature,  and  Mr. 
Gilbert  ai’Kue.s  for  ills  leKltlmacy. 

I.ouls  Kecke’s  "Gerrard.”  n picture  of 
Australian  life  in  the  sixties,  will  be 
published  hy  Elslier  Pnwln  this  fall. 

William  Blackwood  announces  for 
pcbllcatlon  in  the  fall  Henry  Janies’ 
"William  Wotmore  Story  and  His 
Friends." 


o 


MISSION  OF  JESUS  AND 
EFFECT  OF  HIS  MIRACLES 


Dr.  Herman  CremeHs  Views 
on  Christianity’s  Basis. 


Iteplj-  to  T,ectnrea  of  Dv.  ITarnnelc 
EnsH.shod  by  Dr.  Pick  from 
Third  German  Edition— “Babel 
and  the  Bible”  as  Di.scnsncd  in 
the  Lectnres  of  Prof.  Delitxscli. 

Dr,  Ilarn.'ick  of  Berlin,  in  the  winter 
of  1899-1900,  delivered  a cours^  of  lectures 
on  the  essence  of  Christianity,  in  which 
he  led  back  to  the  rationalistic  views  of 
the  18th,  century.  He  dealt  with  an  es- 
trangement from  Christianity  "through 
the  fault  of  the  attestation  of  the  gospel 
Itself— the  gospel.  In  short,  of  the  Bible 
and  the  rororm.athm."  'To  use  Dr.  Cre- 
mer's  words:  "For  not  only  the  doc- 
trines developed  by  the  ology  with  more 
or  less  skill,  but  the  most  essential 
traits  of  the  New  Testament  gospel” 
arc  the  causes  Harnack  a.sslgns  for  un- 
belief among  the  cultured.  "On  this 
account  he  presents  another  gospel, 
nominally  obtained  by  way  of  historical 
crltlclsniu  which  neither  rests  upon  his- 
torical criticism  nos  is  a gospel  for 
sinners.  His  supposition  is  not  an  his- 
torical but  a I dogmatical  proposition— 
namely,  that  a person  like  the  Christ 
of  the  New  Testament  preaching  is  an 
impossibility. 

"From  this  proposition  he  construes, 
again  from  dogmatical  reasons,  what  In 
the  New  Testament  history  and  equally 
in  the  New  Testament  prediction,  re- 
spectively, should  be  correct  or  admissi- 
ble. and  thus  he  brings  about  a dog- 
matic conception  which  he  calls  his- 
torical, and  from  which  he  now  also  es- 
timates the  New  Testament  history  In 
doctrine  and  life  of  the  church.” 


The  lectures  of  Dr.  Harnack  excited 
hot  discussion,  and  many  were  the  re- 
plies. The  strongest  of  these  replies 
were  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Hermann  Gre- 
iner (born  in  18.84),  the  author  of  a 
"Biblico-Theologlcal  Lexicon  of  New 
Testament  Greek.”  They  were  delivered 
in  the  summer  of  1901  before  students 
of  all  faculties  in  the  University  of 
Greifswald.  Englished  by  Dr.  Bernhard 
Pick  from  the  third  German  edition, 
and  entitled  "A  Reply  to  Harnack  on 
the  Essence  of  Chrlstianitv,”  they  are 
published  by  the  Funk  & Wagnalls 
Company  (New  York  and  London). 

Dr.  Cremer’s  own  theological  view  Is 
revealed  In  the  dedication  of  his  lectures: 
"To  thee,  my  dear  brother  (Dr.  F.  von 
Bodelschwlng),  this  work  Is  dedicated  to 
attest  that  one  can  only  minister  unto 
the  poor  and  the  wretched,  unto  the 
children  and  the  aged,  unto  the  sick  and 
dying,  and.  therefore,  only  unto  those 
that  are  whole,  by  representing  before 
their  eyes  the  Christ  of  the  Bible,  the 
Christ  of  the  apostolic  preaching,  the 
Christ  who  came  down  from  heaven  and 
took  upon  him  our  flesh  and  blood  to 
die  for  us  and  to  live  for  and  with  us. 
May  one  better  understand  the  'other 
Christ.’  but  one  can  only  believe  In  that 
Christ  In  whom  the  children  also  be- 
lieve.” 

To  Dr.  Harnack  Christianity  1s  a pai-a- 
*'  dox,  unexpected  but  thoroughly  ration- 
al, to  Dr.  Cremer  It  Is  an  actual  para- 
dox. a contradiction  to  all  logical  and 
moral  sequence,  and  yet  the  triilh. 

Dr.  Cremer  does  not^ish  to  meet  the 
higher  criticism  by  crlTTcal  examination 
jpf  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  for 
[he  denies  that  the  essence  of  Chrlstlan- 
Hty  Is  comprehended  in  the  teaching  of 
Desus  in  the  four  gospels:  this  essence 
^ found  in  the  trachlngs  of  the  evangel- 
- ‘stf!  and  apostles  about  Jesus.  The  true 
*■  ^^nature  of  Chrl*t_and  his  mission  was 
revealed  to  the  disciples  through  their 
realizathm  of  the  meaning  of  his  resur- 


^nteri, 

attitud* 

j^racies,  ani 

eliuii*  tho  inKcle  of  Chrlat'a  rMurrcc- 
thm  with  tHfraf  Dr.  VSTilton,  whloh  we 
dIs.'UHiied  iV'xhe  Herald  a abort  time 
ago.  T' 

The  ortbfidox  leoturer  begins  with  nn 
examination  of  the  true  nature  of  Chrls- 
tl.iiilty.  Ja  Chrl.stlanto  tho  ridlglon 
which  Jomia  priU'tlsed?  I.m  It  the'  tiower 
v.hlch  prodeeds  from  ChrUt  nnd  toiliiy 
yet  produces  .sumi  thing  el.s(>  than  tho 
religion  wl^lch  he  himself  preetlsed?  Mi' 
is  not,  like  ourselves,  a suhjeot  of  re- 
ligion; on  the  contrury.  ho  l.s  the  object 
of  the  religion,  the  olijeet  of  Chrlstlnn- 
lt.\ . It  was  not  Jesus’  proolnmntlon  that 
founded  (.flirl.stlnnlty  in  the  world,  l)ut 
the  proeliunnllon  or  the  disciples  about 
Jesus,  who  accomplished  nothing  until 
his  de.uth,  for  never,  perlmiis,  did  a life 
Olid  so  unsuccessfully  as  his  life;  even 
his  disciples  fln.nlly  abandoned  belief  in 
him,  and  only  his  resurrection  could 
bring  hack  their  belief.  Clirlsllanlty 
owe.s  Its  oxlstenee  as  a world-historical 
phenomenon  to  their  preaching. 

Dr.  Cremer  considers  at  length  the 
synoptic  account  and  the  Johannean  ac- 
count of  Christ,  An  essential  ixirt  of 
the  difference  arises  from  the  different 
purposes  of  the  gospel.  The  Johannean 
gospel  Is  Intended  for  the  congregation 
of  believers  who  already  know  Christ;  it 
is  meant  to  strengthen  them  and  to  de- 
velop their  faith.  The  synoptic  gospels 
give  us  the  record  as  it  was  reported  In 
connection  with  the  mli^sionary  preacH- 
Ing,  and  as  it  very  soon  took,  as  to  the 
main  parts,  a relatively  fixed  form.  In 
neither  of  these  accounts  does  Jesus 
appear  as  a founder  of  a religion.  "He 
docs  not  figure  In  these  accounts  as  a 
man  who.  as  Harnach  says,  does  not 
belong  to  the  narration." 

Then  there  Is  n critical  consideration 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  a fact. 
If  we  get  rid  of  this  miracle,  it  is  only  at 
the  price  of  a still  more  Incomprehen- 
sible miracle.  "The  miracle  of  appear- 
ances that  are  In  all  main  respects  the 
same  among  all  the  persons  reporting 
them,  or  w’hlch,  at  least,  produce  the 
same  result.  In  that  they  give  to  the  be- 
holders the  Idea  of  ^he  resurrection  or 
religious  conceptions  of  the  same.” 

The  "Christ  picture”  that  the  higher 
criticism  draws  does  not  satisfy  our 
wants,  though  the  modern  Christ  may 
satisfy  "the  current  views  of  the  cul- 
tured and  of  all  those  who  absolve 
themaffives.”  The  risen  one  stands  "by 
his  word  and  the  word  about  him,  and 
on  this  account  It  Is  a living  word." 

There  are  chapters  on  the  person  of 
Christ,  his  appearance  in  Israel,  the 
miracle-ministry  of  Jesus,  and  his  work. 
Dr.  Cremer  constantly  harks  back  to 
the  miracles.  He  denies  the  statement 
that  Israel  was  accustomed  at  every 
stage  of  Us  history  to  experience  mira- 
cles. Only  at  decisive  points  of  Israel’s 
history  did  miracles  happen,  and  be- 
cause they  belonged  to  the  great  critical 
times,  the  people  expected  miracles  of 
the  Messiah. 

Dr.  Cremer  defines  miracles  as  in- 
tentionally counter  effects  against  the 
natural  order  of  tilings,  against  the 
orderly  sequence  of  nature;  "not  In  gen- 
eral, for  this  general  order  remains  till 
the  end  comes,  but  in  the  special  case 
which  Is  thereby  taken  out  of  the  order 
without  injury  to  the  order  Itself  ’’ 
Jesus’  miracles  are  testimonies  of  his 
vocation.  He  did  not  wish  them  known 
In  the  land,  “since  as  to  their  purpose 
and  tenor  they  became  only  Intelligible 
in  connection  with  his  gospel  and  his 
person."  "We  believe  not  in  Jesus  for 
the  sake  of  the  miracles,  but  we  believe 
the  miracles  for  Jesus’  sake." 

Since  we  have  the  miracle  of  our  par- 
don, tve  can  the  better  understand  the 
lack  of  miracles  in  the  church  In  later 
historical  times,  and  wait  patlentlv  for 
the  greatest  miracle. 

The  two  lectures  by  Prof.  Friedrich 
Delltzsch  that  made  such  a commotion 
when  they  were  delivered  before  Gie 
members  of  the  German  Oriental  Society 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Wlliiam 
have  been  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam™ 
Sons  (N.  Y.),  under  the  title-  “Babel  and 
Bible."  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  Johns  of  QueeiCs 
College,  Cambridge,  the  editor  con- 
tributes a long  Introduction  which  Is 
itself  polemical.  Prof.  Delitzsch  has  re- 
plied to  his  critics  in  the  notes  to  these 
lectures,  but  Mr.  Johns  also  takes  "a 
hand.  "Some  of  the  criticisms  w'hicU 
the  controversy  has  called  forth  perfect- 
ly dazzle  our  eyes  to  read,  in  an  age 
when  almost  any  argument  is  enough 
to  base  a pomilar  cau.se  upon  when 
men  let  themselves  be  led  captive  by 
the  most  specious  nonsense,  we  are  used 
to  the  pnblicatlcn  of  things  as  meaning- 
less as  the  scrawllngs  of  planchette  But 
even  these  meet  with  so  much  accept- 
ance that  they  become  a perilous  influ- 
ence on  Ill-regulated  minds.  Contemp- 
'i.nons  silence  is  accepted  as  admission 
of  doubt  or  lack  of  faith.  Hence  there 
is  need  for  men  who  have  knowledge  to 
learn  the  art  of  making  it  available  for 
public  .use." 

Prof.  Delitzsch  has  been  accused  of 
ra'Md  anti-Semitism,  but  he  can  afford 
to  remain  silent  when  this  charge  Is 
brought  against  him. 


The  Bible,  says  the  lecturer,  is  the 
cause  o’.;  the  excavations  In  Babvlonle 
and  AssJ-rla.  "It  Is  astonishing  to^ wMt 
an  extent  the  Old  Testament.  thatj?mall 
library  of  books  of  the  most  multi- 
farious kind,  is  being  investigated  In 
every  direction  at  the  present  day  bv 
an  almost  inconceivable  numbeV  of 
Christian  scholars  In  Germ,\ny,  En:«>-Iand 
and  America— the  three  Bible  lands  ns 
Miey  h.-rve  not  unjustly  been  called  ’’ 
Both  places  and  personages  named  in 
the  Bible  receive  color  and  life  from 
the.se  explorations.  Whole  nations  com^ 
to  life,  again— thus  the  Assyrians  are 
now  known  to  us  through  the  work  at 
Nineveh  to  the  mlnute.st  details.  The 
Babylonian-Assyrian  chronology  with 
Its  strictly  astronomical  basis,  allows  us 
to  arrange  chronologlc.ally  the  events 
recorded  in  the  biblical  books  of  the 
gained  texts  are  now  fully  ex- 

There  existed  in  the  Babylonian  low- 
land,  as  early  as  about  2250  B.  C a 
highly  developed  constitution  and  a state 
of  culture  that  may  well  be  compared  i 

with  that  of  the  later  middle  agos.  There 
sreat  code  which 
regulated  the  relations  of  master  to 
Slave  and  laborer,  of  merchant  to- agent.  , 
of  landerl  proprietor  to  tenant-farmer.  | 


f VIMVrlkftt"  Were  d8nPB."Bvi'ry  ii  'b 
Donlcfl  men  wnn  hoiinT^  to  serve 
' soltllsr.  although  iireratition'i  wep*.  tiiki 
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Ill  I'Xi'i'llint  cuniHltiiii  Trill"  !"ul  

inerci',  cattle  bn  rdlng  and  iivn  ■ull'ii 
T\'  Te  ..t  their  iirliii",  rii.  ■ i.  nci 
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nii'iit,  ".N'ot  I’m  ! ..  at  the  iv,  • 
'■  ifi  l■"trlpate  with  Ihihylon  ! ■ 
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When  the  12  Irlla  s of  I irai-l  Inv  i.lcil 
C.m  tan  tli  il  lii:id  waj:  i-omph  l.'ty  ii  i.|  r 
the  -i.vi  I "i  liahvkinhm  <'ii|tn!  c.  i;. 
lonlun  trail',  foinmei  • i',  law,  cmitom, 
science,  set  the  fa-^hlon.  'I’lit'  e ilnnc  -. 
tin-  av.'.-ti'in  of  welglila  and  meiinrc,, 
tlie  riiUw.ird  form.s  of  th.'  law  wen- 
Hal'ylonlan.  ;md  II  Is  .s '.in  ely  .posslhle 
to  dimht  Ihiit  the  lnstUiitii>:i  'f  the  Sit 
bath  came  from  the  Baitylbnlnna.  Tlie 
st.iry  of  how  the  first  man  forfeited 
Immortnllty  la  on  a clay  tablet  in  tlie 
Berlin  niusenm,  and  the  lablet  w»is 
found  at  Kl-.Vmarmi.  Tho  Babylonians 
divided  tbelr  history  Into  two  great  pe- 
riods: the  ono  before,  the  othrr  after 

tlie  flood,  nnd  the  story  of  Xlsuthros. 
the  Hahvloiilaii  Noah,  w.ns  written  en 
a tablet  in  the  library  of  Snrdanapulus 
at  Nincv.ih;  and  in  this  story  the  do\  e 
figures. 

Then  there  is  the  Babylonian  creatlon- 
ei>ic,  which  In  important  detall.s  and 
even  in  tho  use  of  words,  h;  sltigul.iriy 
like  the  account  in  Genesis.  Some  of 
the  Mosaic  10  commandments  are  found 
in  precisely  the  same  connectlo.n  n.s 
those  on  Babylonian  tablets.  The  .Baby- 
lonians regarded  all  hum-in  suffering, 
sickness,  death,  ns»  punlslimr-nt  for  sin. 
The  serpent  figures  in  Babel  ,ss  well 
as  In  the  Bible.  Angel  messengers, 
cherubs,  seraphs,  these  t'lo  are  Baby- 
lonian. 


Since  hundreds  of  pasoages  In  the 
prophetical  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
are  rhetorical  outbursts  against  neigh- 
boring nations,  why.  Prof.  Delitzsch 
asks,  should  such  passages  do  duty  for 
us  "as  a book  of  religion,  for  morality, 
and  for  education?”  Why  do  we  per- 
sist, "either  from  ignorance,  indifference 
or  infatuation.  In  ascribing  to  those  old 
Israelitish  oracles  a ‘revealed’  charac- 
ter which  cannot  be  maintained,  either 
in  the  light  of  science,  or  in  that  of 
religion  or  ethics?”  The  Israelitish 
Yah'We  butchers  the  peoples  in  anger, 
has  one  favorite  child,  and  consigns 
all  other  nations  to  darkness,  shame 
and  ruin. 

Assyrlology  has  ' re-established  the 
credit  of  "the  tradition  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament text.”  which  has  so  long  been 
assailed.  Whole  narratives,  as  the  story 
of  Nebuchadnezzer,  are  elucidated. 

Prof.  Delitzsch  draws  a parallel  be- 
tween Hammurabi  receiving  the  laws 
from  the  Supreme  Judge  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  and  Moses  on  Sinai.  "Would 
any  one  be  found  ready  to  cling  to  the 
notion  that  circumcision,  which  has 
been  customary  from  ancient  times 
among  the  Egyptians  and  Arabian  Bed- 
ouin, is  the  sign  of  a special  covenant 
of  God  with  Isgael?  In  accordance  with 
oriental  modes  of  thought  and  speech, 
we  can  very  well  understand  the  fact 
that  the  numerous  prescriptions  for  all 
possible— even  the  minutest— events  of 
daily  life,  • • • the  dietary  laws,  the 
minute  medical  regulations  governing 
diseases  of  the  skin,  the  directions  re- 
specting the  priestly  wardrobe,  were 
represented  as  proceeding  from  Yahwe 
himself;  but  all  this  is  purely  external 
setting— the  God  to  whom  the  most  ac- 
ceptable sacrifices  are  ’a  broken  spirit, 
a broken  and  contrite  heart.’  and  who 
took  no  delight  In  a sacrificial'  worship 
after  the  manner  of  the  ‘heathen’  peo- 
ple.s,  is  certainly  not  to  be  credited  with 
having  devised  recipes  for  annointing 
oil  and  frankincense  ’after  the  art  of 
the  perfumer.’  ’’ 

Moderation  should  be  observed  in 
estimating  the  "ethical  monotheism”  of 
Israel.  Kings  and  people  during  the  pre- 
exlllc  period  were  inclined  toward 
polytheism. 

The  position  of  woman  in  Israel  was 
an  inferior  one  from  childhood  onward. 
She  was  more  respected  at  Babylon. 
In  Hammurabl’.v  time  she  was  allowed 
to  carrj'  her  stool  into  the  Temple;  she 
witnessed  legal  documents,  etc. 


Prof.  Delitzsch  says  toward  the  end 
of  his  second  lecture:  "For  my  own 
part,  I live  in  the  faith  that  the  old 
Hebrew  scriptures,  even  if  they  lose 
their  character  as  writings  ‘revealed’  or 
pervaded  ■•by  a spirit  of  ‘revelation,’ 
will  yet  always  retain  their  high  im- 
portance. especially  as  a unique  monu- 
ment of  a vast  religious,  historical 
process  which  reaches  to  our  own  time. 
Those  exalted  passages  in  the  prophets 
and  psalms,  inspired  by  vivid  trust  in 
God.  and  longing  after  peace  in  (Sod, 
will  always  find  a ready  echo  in  our 
hearts.  In  spite  of  the  particularistic 
limitations  of  their  strict  letter  and  lit- 
eral sense  • * • But,  on  the  other 
hand,  let  us  not  cling  blindly  to  out- 
worn dogmas,  which  scientific  knowl- 
edge has  overthrown,  even  from  an 
anxious  fear  lest  our  faith  In  (3cd  and 
true  religiousness  may  suffer  harm  at 
Its  hands.  We  reflect  that  everything 
earthly  is  in  a state  of  vital  flow;  to 
stand  still  is  synonymous  with  death." 


ywhm  M CM 

Tb-  John  C.  Whiaton  Company  (F 
cl'  lpm.i)  pulilliih  tho  "Llfo  of  Leo 
1)V  .Mgr.  Ili'riinrd  O'lt'llly.  The  filsS 
nngiilsli>'d  auttiiir  wa.s  fdui.'ated  f'»r  thol 
pi^li'sl  Itii'id  ill  til"  bi'Ht  ibvUioltc  .'  '■biiol«,j 
It  l..ivul  I’iilv>  r.sily,  .Montri'al,  <qu>'  . iitidl 
tli"U  In  I'lurope.  Ill  iilil  iliiiil  III*-  fivvoi'l 
of  I.i  o .\IM.  .'lO'/n  iirii  r tli  il  I'opr'a  nc-| 
ri'Miion,  and  ns  h"  li.ul  willti  n tin-  Itrnl 
of  I’lun  IX.  imil  was  will' ly  luiown  im  ;i| 
Si'huinr  niul  lilstorlan,  a ' w ll 
raphiT,  Lci)  nppoliitcd  him  his  al'ig- 1 
raphf-r  ami  put  into  his  liand-  a miin'fir 
wlili'h  hi:  hail  pri'piirfd  T'l"  lit.  Itav. 
Bernard  >•  llullly  mml"  Itiitm  IiIk  muIiI- 
Ing  i>laci'  for  eight  y .ua,  and  inin  b <if 
the  llni"  wart  Hpeiit  in  llio  Vi'.l  an.  Me 
had  free  atC'e-S  to  the  I’o;n',  wlio  plai  ial  | 
at  his  dlHp'i.al  ofilclul  clncuoieiit  . l■■or 
Ihcnnore,  the  blOKi 'ilibei  was  niail"  ilie 
private  secretary  and  ilomi''lle  iirelato 
to  hl.e  hollnesH,  He  a:;  lun  d L' o ih.it  a 
biography  of  him  would  be  ri'celveil  with 
lur  greater  favor  in  Anieiica  than  eyi  a 
the  life  of  Pins.  "Your  liollne.''H  may 
not  be  aware,  in  .'iplte  of  thi  keen  Int'  r- 
est  with  which  you  follow  the  tlnei na- 
tions of  public  opinion  in  the  Mniled 
States,  of  the  singular  Interi' t wlili 
which  every  recorded  act  of  Leo  XIII  Is 
regarded  by  our  slneerely  llbi-ral,  but 
really  religious.  Amerlean  iicople.  Il'  in'o 
it  is  that  all  Americans  who  Imve  fol- 
lowed the  public  Career  of  Your  Holi- 
ness cannot  but  be  familiar  with  tli'; 
principles  which  have  gulili'd  you  In 
governing  the  200,000,000  belonging  to  the 
Catholic  faith  all  over  the  world  prlii- 
clple.s  which  are  enlightened  by  a wis- 
dom altogether  Christian  and  supernal- 
oral.  The  American  people  are  filted,  liy 
their  education  and  convictions,  to  ap- 
preciate the  ‘lumen  in  coelo,’  tlie  true 
light  from  heaven,  which  is  refleei.  d liy 
tho  public  acts  and  teaching  of  Leo 
XIII. ‘s  glorious  reign." 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished by  C.  L.  Webster  & Co.  The 
firm  failed  and  went  out  of  business 
soon  after  the  publication,  and  for  this 
reason  the  work  was  little  advertised, 
and  had  only  a limited  sale  In  this 
country.  A later  edition  was  Issued  by 
a Catholic  publication  house  of  New 
York.  The  present  publishers  have 
acquired  all  rights  and  privileges,  and 
the  present  edition  Is  revised  and 
brought  down  to  the  Papal  Jubilee  of 
1908.  The  volume,  sold  only  by  sub- 
scription, has  been  approved  In  the 
warmest  terms  by  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church.  Cardinal  Gibbons  contributes  an 
Introduction. 

The  author  describes  the  birthplace  of 
Leo,  the  Peed  family,  the  social  and 
religious  condition  of  Italy  when  the 
late  Pope  was  a child,  his  early  year.s, 
his  governorship  at  Benevento  and 
Perugia,  the  diplomatic  life  in  Belgium, 
his  episcopate  in  Perugia,  and  then  his 
pontificate.  The  benevolent  and  bril- 
liant life  Is  told  In  minute  detail,  and 
there  are  many  quotations  from  Leo’s 
papers.  Translations  by  Andrew  Lang, 
H.  T.  Henry,  W.  H.  Ward,  of  Leo“s 
Latin  poems,  are  given.  There  are 
many  illustrations.  It  Is  a pity  that 
such  an  authoritative  and  valuable 
work,  one  of  great  interest  to  the  world 
at  large,  is  not  provided  with  an  Index. 


So  much  has  been  said  of  late  con- 
cerning Leo’s  career  that  even  a short 
resume  would  now  'be  superfluous.  The 
story  is  told  by  Mgr.  O’Reilly  with  his- 
toric fidelity,  loving  devotion  and  with 
a literary  charm.  Now  that  Pope  has 
succeeded  Pope,  singular  information 
concerning  conspicuous  members  of  the 
long  line  may  not  he  Impertinent. 

The  name  of  the  Pope  has  been  known 
to  English  law  for  about  four  centuries. 
There  is  a reference  in  a statute  of  1307 
to  "Le  Pape  de  Rome,”  but  in  Norman 
French,  the  English  translation  mad'? 
about  1540,  renders  it.  "the  Bishop  of 
Rome”  (though  one  manuscript  reads  | 
here  "the  Pope").  In  1.831  there  is  men- 
tion In  a statute  of  "the  Pope’.s  holi- 
ness,” 'but  in  1533  the  phrase  is  "the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  otherwise  called  the 
Pope,”  and  the  monosyllable  disappears 
gradually  from  the  statute  book,  though 
“Papist"  and  "Popish”  are  met  fre- 
quently from  the  Reformation  to  Eman- 
cipation times,  almost  always  in  a penal 
connection.  "Roman  Catholics"  are 
first  so  legally  called  in  an  act  of  1791. 
“In  the  act  of  1848  (repealed  in  1875)  per- 
mitting the  crown  to  establish  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Vatican,  the 
Pope  Is  called  ‘tlie  Sovereign  of  tho 
Roman  States,’  the  phrase  'sovereign 
pontiff’  having  been  struck  out  in  the 
House  of  Lords.” 


Mr.  Albert  D.  Vandam,  a treasure 
house  of  curious  information,  contrib- 
uted to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  Imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Leo  three 
articles  entitled  "The  Triple  Crown." 

He  speaks  first  of  the  comparative 
longevity  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and, 
quoting  Wordsworth’s  "the  good  die 
first,’’  he  adds:  "The  word  ‘gre.il’  is. 

perhaps,  not  invariably  a synonym  for 
‘good,’  but  take  them  as  you  will,  great 
men— nay,  even  merely  reputedly  great 
men — have  as  a rule  done  more  good 


than  evil  in  thl.s  world.  And  among 
the  257  successors  of  Peter,  including 

XIII.,  the  great  men  liave  been  as 

The  volume  has  ^ many  reproductions  I two”  Many  were  by  no  means 


of  tablet  .scenes  illustrative  of  the  lec 
turer’s  text 


MGR.  O’REILLY’S  LIFE  OF  LEO. 


American  Scholar  Appointed 
Biographer  of  the  Pope. 


Valuable  Work  Republished  After 
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in  robust  health  at  the  time  of  their 
elevation.  At  the  conclave  of  1530  which 
resulted  In.  the  elevation  of  Julius  III., 
six  surgeons  and  as  many  phy.slcians 
were  retained  to  attend  the  cardlnal.s. 
Whenever  a conclave  has  been  pro- 
longed, several  cardinals  died  or  were 
compelled  to  withdraw  for  reasons  of 
health.  Few  If  any  Popes  would  have 
been  accepted  by  a life  insurance  com- 
pany at  any  premium,  if  there  had  been 
such  Institutions  .at  the  period  of  elcva- 
I tion.  The  majority  were  weakened  by 
I austere  lives  or  by  offlclal  labors,  and 
ns  a rule  the  recreations  of  the  pon- 
tlffV!  were  purely  intellectual.  John 
XXII,  at  Avignon  for  18  years  never 
left  his  palace  except  to  go  to  the  ad- 
jacent cathedral,  and  Leo  XIII.  during 
his  reign  practically  never  left  the  V.U- 
Ican. 

Out  of  258  Popes  only  seven  wllllncly 
abstained  from  living  at  Rome  wlthent 


anj-  cnupe  or  pro;<'xt.  although,  during  j 
the  early  years  of  the  church,  their  so-  | 
journ  there  was  full  of  danger.  St. 
Zcpbvrus.  the  I6th  after  St.  Peter,  was 
the  first  to  die  peacefully  in  his  bed. 
‘•More  than  a fourth  of  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter  practically  never  went  be- 
yond a few  miles  from  Rome  after  their 
elevation  to  the  Hol.v  See:  some  of 
these,  in  fact,  did  not  go  outside  the  citv 
walls  at  all.  During  the  whole  of  the 
10th,  12th  and  17th  centuries  not  one 


Pope  undertook  a journey  of  half  an 
hour's  drive.”  Xo  wonder  then  that 
tnese  men  of  sedentary  habits  should 
become  still  feebler  after  their  elevation, 
the  historians  of  the  papacy  remark 
frequently:  "The  soverigrn  pontiff  at  the 
lime  of  his  accession  w'as  no  longer  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health.”  Deo 
XII.  had  the  last  sacraments  adminis- 
tered to  him  19  times  during  his  life  of 
less  th.an  70  years.  The  sufferings  of 
some  of  them  were  excruciating,  yet 
nearly  all  of  these  sufferers  were  cheer- 
ful. X'or  were  all  austere  in  the  matter 
of  amusement.  Innocent  III.  was  fond 
of  games  and  shows;  Qregory  XVI.  had 
a tthenj  complete  edition  of  Paul  de 
Kock’s  works;  he  delighted  in  reading 
aloud  to  the  cardinals,  and  he  be- 
queathed the  volumes  to  Pius  IX.,  who 
completed  the  edition  and  often  quoted 
stories  from  it. 

Some  were  fond  of  table  pleasures. 
Did  not  Dante  reproach  Martin  IV.  for 
gluttonly  because  the  pontiff  stewed 
eels  in  wine?  “The  first  time  I read 
that  passage,”  says  Mr.  Vandam,  “I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Beatrice 
had  a lucky  escape.  A fellow  who  ob- 
jects to  eels  being  stewed  in  wine  ought 
not  to  marry  at  all,  not  even  his  cook.” 
Gregory  VII.  was  fond  of  leeks  and 
onions;  Lieo  XII.  of  stock-fish;  Innocent 
Ilf.  of  oranges;  Adrian  VI.  of  saltflsh 
and  whiting.  On  the  other  hand.  Urban 
VI.  starved  cardinals  Instead  of  ente-- 
tainlng  them,  when  he  invited  then.;. 
He  himself  never  partook  of  more  than 
one  dish,  and  why  should  the  eminences 
have  fared  better?  “It  reminds  one  of 
the  young  man  who  was  discussing  the 
wedding  arrangements  with  his  fiancee, 
whom  he  was  going  to  marry  against 
the  wish  of  his  parents.  ‘My  mother 
and  father  are  not  coming,’  he  re- 
marked, ’and  your  mother  and  father 
need  not  come.’  ” 


Leo  XIII.  was  not  fond  of  entertain- 
ing, and  his  personal  abstemiousness  Is 
famous.  His  mid-day  meal  was  soup 
and  the  meat  boiled  therein;  one  side 
dish,  which  he  rarely  tasted;  some 
fruit,  a glass  bf  Johannisberger  or 
Chianti,  and  a cup  of  coffee.  The  even- 
ing meal  was  lighter.  On  Fridays  “fri- 
tura  mista”  was  on  the  table.  The  In- 
gredients were  supposed  to  be  small  fry. 
the  hearts  of  artichokes  fried  in  butter 
(for  the  Pope  had  a perpetual  dispensa- 
tion in  this  respect),  and  other  things  of 
a more  or  less  mysterious  nature.  Thev 
say  that  on  the  first  evening  of  his 
pontificate  he  found  one  dish  more  than 
usual  OB  his  table  and  he  said  to  his  old 
friend  Sterblni,  "What  is  this?”  "Par- 
don me,”  was  the  answer,  “but  I fancied 
that  an  additional  dish  would  not  bo 
amiss  on  your  holiness’  board.”  "Con- 
sequently on  the  pretext  that  today  I 
am  the  Pope,  I am  supposed  to  have  a 
different  appetite  and  digestion  from 
those  of  yesterday.  My  good  Sterblni, 
no  doubt  you  will  notice  a difference 
in  both  before  long,  but  I am  afraid 
they  will  be  disappointing  to  yoa  fs  far 
as  the  Increased  consumption  of  food  is 
concerned.  If  I should  feel  hungrier 
than  I did  before,  I will  let  you  know- 
Meanwhile  nothing  Is  to  be  changed  In 
my  meajs;  and.  above  all,  there  Is  to  be 
no  waste.”  But  has  not  this  story  been 
told  of  Gregory  XVI.,  who,  however, 
was  passionately  fond  of  tobacco,  too 
fond,  for  some  believed  that  if  he  had 
heeded  the  warning  of  physicians  he 
would  not  have  contracted  cancer,  and 
might  have  been  a centenarian,  so  su- 
perb was  his  constitution. 


An^r^  That  Has  Become 
a Trade  in  Which 
Many  Engage. 


Majority  Not  Fitted  for 
It  Naturally. 
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by  selectmen,  mayjDrs,  'congress.  It  | 
should  be  taught  in  households  and  fa  ! 
the  street,  as  well  as  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  conservatories. 


Bessie  Abbot's  Return  to 
the  United  States. 


BFORE  the  revolutionary 
war,  Mr.  John  Adams 
commended  Peter  Char- 
don,  ”a  promising  youth, 
who  has  a sen.se  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  of 
his  profession— that  of 


law.  This  fellow’s  thoughts  are  not  em- 
ployed on  songs  and  girls,  nor  his  time 
on  flutes,  fiddles,  concerts  and  card- 
tables;  he  will  make  something.”  John 
Adams,  as  a practical  man,  thus  voiced 
the  opinion  of  the  ages  concerning  the 
worth  of  musicians,  and  his  remarks 
about  young  Chardon  might  well  be 
printed  as  one  of  Innumerable  footnotes 
to  Gclbke’s  treatise,  ”De  Causis  In- 
famlae  qua  Scenlcos  Romani  Notabant,” 
for  the  ancient  Romans  and  John  Adams 
would  have  agreed  comfortably  in  many 
things.  Tat  we  learn  from  Adams’  let- 
ters that  he  was  not  necessarily  adverse 
to  music;  he  not  only  endured  it  on  oc- 
casions, he  sometimes  spoke  as  an  ama- 
teur, although  he  never  could  have  said 
as  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  that  noble 
burst;  "For  even  that  vulgar  and  tavern- 
music,  which  makes  one  man  merry, 
another  mad,  strikes  in  me  a deep  fit  of 
devotion,  and  a profound  contemplation 
of  the  first  composer.” 


To  Adams,  as  to  the  great  majority  of 
respectable  men  and  women,  there  was 


a great  gulf  fixed  between  the  prores- 
sional  musician  and  all  that  wished  “to 


Pius  IX.  answered  a bishop  when  the 
condition  of  the  papacy  was  far  from 
prosperous:  "That  need  not  trouble 

me,  I shall  always  be  able  to  find  the 
half  crown  a day  I want  for  myself;” 
yet  the  cost  of  his  private  table  was 
great.  X’o  wonder  he  constantly  ex- 
claimed: “After  all,  a Pope  is  made! 
to  be  robbed.”  Cardinal  Antonelli  one  ‘ 
day  docked  two-thirds  of  the  ton  and  a 
half  of  coal  Plus’  cook  insisted  that  he 
wanted.  Pius,  ignorant  of  this,  com- 
plained of  the  cookery,  and  the  chef 
replied  to  the  steward:  “It  is  not  m.v 
fa.jit;  I can  do  no  better  on  a half- 
ton  of  coal.”  The  original  quantity  was 
again  ord€-red.  Leo  XIII.,  in  spite  of  his 
economical  strlvlng.s,  could  not  reduce 
the  expenses  of  his  table  to  the  figures 
of  some  of  his  predecessors.  Gregory 
XIII. ’8  personal  expenses  were  about 
$2t  > a vi.ar,  and  out  of  this  50  cents  a 
day  was  set  apart  for  bis  board.  In- 
nocent XII.  did  with  16  cents  less  and 
Clement  XI.  with  12  cents  less  than 
i;'iat;  but  Pius  V.  lived  on  16  cents  a 
and  Innocent  X.  on  12  cents  a 
d iy.  They  were  all  surpassed  by  Alex- 
: III  r VI.,  who  scarcely  ate  at  all;  the 
■ 'I."  his  food  during  the  11  years 
a li  some  months  of  his  reign  did 
r ,!  amount  to  $300— a'oout  8 cents  a 
d.  e,  -irui  yet  this  Pope  was  once  re- 
,>re;ienled  as  the  Vltelllus  of  the  Vatl- 


make  something.”  We  need  not  discuss 
here  the  evU  reputation  of  musicians 
which,  for  centuries,  was  proverbial; 
singers  and  players  were  toss-pots,  gen- 
erally dissolute,  pariahs  in  every  land; 
or,  at  the  best,  they  were,  as  Stephen 
Gosson  ptit  it:  "Peevish  cattle  that  live 
by  merry  begging,  maintained  by  alms, 
and  privily  encroach  upon  every  man’s 
purse.”  This  evil  reputation  will  furnish 
the  theme  for  a separate  article.  To- 
day the  musician,  as  well  as  the  play- 
actor, may  be  an  Important  personage, 
pointed  out  In  the  street,  puffed  con- 
tinually in  the  newspapers.  The  photo- 
graph of  a pianist,  fiddler  or  singer  is 
displayed  in  shop  windows  with  those 
of  distinguished  authors,  politicians, 
clergymen,  dancers,  philanthropists. 


M".  Vandam  says,  both  art  and 
llt,-:--iure  are  responsible  for  a good 
deal  )i  the  misconception  that  prevails 
in  'he  minds  of  many  with  regard  to 
ti  'r  i.clal  lives,  and  the  dietary  of  the 
liop'  ;.  ‘‘X'lmberlf  ss  pictures  and  en- 
gre.'ings.  both  large  and  small,  h.ave 
.‘■..■.'.a  lie.  i 'lme,  a Pope  surrounded  by 
a giiiii  ring  array  of  courtlero  and  well- 
bom  dame  , and  having  ‘a  high  good 
fiij,'-  of  i'.’:  ithers.  abundantly  stocked 
ceii.srs.  p.'ceumabiy  of  monasteries,  with 
pf.t-ie  ;iU,d  monks,  rubicund  of  count'  - 
nance,  ‘sampling’  the  contents  of  capa- 
cious vuiK.”  And  a volume  could  be 
fill'd  w,‘h  mouth  watering  descrlption.s 
of  papal  feijiit.s  from  Ranke  to  Rlchepin, 
from  Ar'auil  t . De  Brosses. 


The  question  now  Is  this:  “Is  mu^c 

ft  desirable  profession?  Should  it  be 
considered  seriously  by  a young  mair  or 
a young  woman  as  a means  of  support- 
ing life  and  gaining  a reputation?”  The 
very  question  shows  how  far  we  have 
drifted  from  the  old  idea  of  what  con- 
stitutes art. 

We  are  now  told  by  men  of  authority 
that  music  should  be  taught  to  every 
one,  in  and  out  of  school.  Every  one 
.should  either  play  or  sing.  Audiences 
sKIiuld  be  “educated”  so  that  they  can 
^ intelligent  In  joy  and  applause. 
There  are  lecturers  who  are  ready  to 
Acplaln  orches.tral  or  operatic  music 
before  It  is  performed.  They  put  a 
symphony  on  the  dissecting  table  and 
show  its  anatomy  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  its  parts.  They  are  never  weary 
of  explaining  what  a composer  "meant” 
by  a certain  work,  as  though  the  music 
itself  were  otherwise  cryptic.  -Vn  opera 
by  Wagner,  It  seems,  has  primarily  an 
esoteric  meaning.  You  go  to  hear  it 
■with  the  mind  a sensitive  blank;  you 
s?e  the  men  and  women  on  the  stage 
expressing  various  emotions:  you  hear 
the  shouting;  you  are  swept  along  by 

the  orchestral  stream;  you  are  moved, 
awed,  transported:  but,  according  to 

these  men  of  authority,  you  are  then 
merely  a \’lctlm  of  physical  sensations; 
you  are  not  acquainted  with  Wagners 
theories;  you  are  moved  only  by  what 
he  did.  not  by  what  he  was  trying  to 
do,  and  so  you  are  as  the  dumb,  driven 
cattle.  You  should  not  go  to  a Sym- 
phony concert  without  a preparatory 
course  of  fasting  and  prayer  and  deep 
meditation.  Music  is  not  an  idle  pleas- 
ure; it  is  a mental  exercise.  It  is  not 
a luxury;  it  is  a necessity.  Music 
should  be  encouraged,  yea  commanded. 


On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Vernon  Black- 
burn of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  a critic 
of  exquisite  taste  and , of  incomparable 
literary  style,  wrote  only  a month  ago: 
“Art  is  art,  and  trade  Is  trade.  You 
can  create  a tradesman:  you  cannot  cre- 
ate an  artist.  Anybody  with  an  aver- 
age brain  can  learn  the  multiplication 
table;  it  requires  a very  peculiar,  indi- 
vidual and  remotely  located  talent  to 
accomplish  a great  artistic  achieve- 
ment. Therefore,  the  teaching  of  music 
on  a large,  a multitudinous  scale— as  if 
one  should  attempt  to  turn  out  from  the- 
loom  a continual  repetition  of  the  same 
sort  of  cricket  flannels— seems,  to  our 
thinking,  to  be  like  building  a palace  of 
3000  rooms,  when  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  only  a score  of  men  are  likely  to 
inhabit  them.  In  Vienna,  in  Paris  there 
are  wonderful  schools  of  music,  into 
which  drift  innumerable  students,  de- 
sirous of  accomplishing  gre<it  things  in 
the  art  of  music.  Frankly,  how  many 
of  those  students  win  any  solid,  any 
worldly  advantage  from  such  centres 
of  teaching?  We  should  say  very  few 
Indeed.  We  do  not  attack  the  teachers 
who  bring  chosen  pupils  to  a high  level 
of  attainment.  We  only  state  our  opin- 
ion that  academic  schools  of  music  are 
not,  by  any  manner  of  means,  pioneers 
of  art,  or  of  great  rruisical  encourage- 
ment to  the  best  and  most  thoughtful 
musicians.” 


recommend  neK  * iiWhltow  wV  hft 
great  advant^ee'  really  playec 

remarkably  well.  She  wa*  a (avorttt 
pupil  of  Mr.  Whaager."  As  a matte- 
of  fact,  Lucy  skimmed  the  keys  a 
Camilla  the  plain.  She  was  superfleta 
she  had  no  sure  technique.  Her  intci 
pretation  -was  mimetic.  She  was  nc 
thoroughly  musical.  Never  under  se 
vere  discipline,  she  has  not  now  th 
gift  of  Imparting  knowledge,  even  i 
she  were  musically  intelligent,  and,  o 
course,  she  has  had  no  experience.  Fo 
such  teachers  there  should  be  only  pit: 
—pity  for  the  teachers,  -with  the  hop' 
of  speedy  and  relieving  marriage,  am 
pity  for  the  pupils. 


We  spoke  last  Sunday  of  the  disap'- 
pointed  women  who  have  spent  tlmu 
and  strength  and  money  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  operatic  career,  and  who  at  last 
find  comfort  in  teaching  and  advising 
young  women  fired  and  maddened  by 
ambition.  They  often  prosper  pecuni- 
arily and  they  do  useful  and  honorable 
work. 


Not  long  ago  La  Plume  in  Paris  made 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
artistic  education  of  the  public.  Among 
the  replies  to  the  question  two  were  of 
special  interest,  for  they  were  written 
by  Vincent  d’Indy  and  Claude  Debussy, 
who  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  ultra- 
modern French  school. 

D’Indy  answered:  ’’Artistic  education 
should  be  thorough  or  not  at  ail.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  ‘a  good  audience’:  (1) 
that  which  is  made  up  of  well  informed 


persons,  -who  know  thoroughly  the  art 
which  they  pretend  to  judge;  (2)  that 
which  is  composed  exclusively  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  wholly  ignorant  of 
everything  that  concerns  the  artistic  i 
profession,  and  they  run  the  chance  of  ; 
being  good  judges  if  they  allow  them-  ] 
selves  to  be  guided  by  their  heart,  by 
their  feelings,  for  one  is  rarely  deceived 
in  the  self-surrender  in  simple  and  naive  | 
faith  to  one’s  sentiments.  There  is  a i 
kind  of  ‘bad  public':  that  which  is  re- j 
crulted  among  the  half-learned,  per.sons 
to  be  hated  (in  music  they  are  those 
'who  have  studied  harmony’).  This  sort 
of  a public  is  injurious  to  any  form  of 
art.”  ! 


Claude  Debussy  will  be  called  by  some 
more  arrogant:  "The  artistic  education 
of  the  public  seems  to  me  the  most  fu- 
tile thing  in  the  world.  It  is  impossible, 
if  not  hurtful,  from  a purely  musical 
point  of  vievi’.  Far  too  many  busy  them- 
selves in  art  utterly  at  random.  If  any 
one  has  a certain  artistic  education, 
how  can  you  prevent  him  from  believing 
that  he,  too,  can  create  something  ar- 
tistic? This  makes  me  fe.or  that  a too 
generalized  diffusion  of  art  would  lead 
only  to  the  greatest  mediocrity.”  De- 
bussy asks  if  the  beautiful  creations  of 
the  renaissance  ever  showed  the  effects 
of  the  dense  ignorance  which  sur- 
rounded their  birtli.  or  if  music  was 
ever  less  beautiful  because  it  depended 
on  the  church  or  on  a prince. 


There  was  a time  when  music  was 
held  to  be  an  art,  not  a trade,  not  a pro- 
fession. The  musician  as  well  as  the 
poet  wail  born.  He  may  have  beeiv  one 
of  a musical  family  and  with  almost 
pre-natal  dispositions.  He  may  have 
been  born  of  dull  toilers,  one  fitted,  it 
would  seem,  to  live  by  the  soil,  or  by 
the  humblest  of  trades,  or  as  a house- 
hold drudge;  yet  there  was  something 
musical  within  him.  and  it  would  out. 
There  was  in  those  days  no  royal  road, 
no  quick  and  sure  method  for  singer, 
composer,  organist,  violinist.  The  more 
prosperous  musician  was  one  of  the  ser- 
vants of  a prince;  he  played  while  his 
master  dined,  or  he  wrote  music  to  aid 
in  aristocratic  digestion.  Did  one  singer 
live  on  intimate  terms  with  a Spanish 
king,  act  as  counsellor  and  die  rich, 
laden  with  honors  and  known  as  the 
most  illustrious  of  male  singers?  Hun- 
dreds led  mean  and  squalid  lives,  or  if 
they  had  their  little  day  of  glory  they 
were  soon  forgotten,  and  they  died 
friendless  and  poverty-stricken.  The 
most  celebrated  teachers  found  their 
chK.'f  reward  in  the  fame  of  their  pupils. 
Composers  were  the  sport  of  fortune. 
The  life  of  the  musician  -was,  as  a rule, 
lowly  or  disorderly  or  miserable.  At  the 


We  are  now  more  immediately  con 
cerned  with  men  and  women  who  look 
favorably  on  music  as  a profession, 
although  music  has  been  to  them  only 
an  accomplishment. 

Augustus  began  to  learn  the  use  of  the 
piano  at  an  early  age.  He,  plays  with  a 
certain  facility  when  it  is  time  for  him 
to  think  of  college  or  business.  Hi.-= 
father  is  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
but  the  boy  must  earn  his  own  living 
after  he  "has  been  educated.”  Augustus 
believes  that  the  freedom  of  a musi-  ^ 
clan’s  life  would  be  pleasanter  than  the 
routine  of  office  work,  or  the  profession 
of  law  or  medicine.  His  father  yields  to 
his  wishes,  and  Augustus  goes  to  a 
teacher  of  renown  in  a larger  city  or  to 
a conservatory.  What  is  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  who  is  then  consulted?  Mr. 
'Blackburn  tells  us:  and  the  form  in 
which  he  moulds  his  opinion  arrests  at- 
tention: ”A  pupil  who  has  no  real  talent 
should  be  Instantly,  even  ruthlessly,  dis- 
missed from  an  Impossible  position;  such 
a one  should  be  treated  as  the  mediae- 
val masters  treated  their  apprentices; 
the  money  w-as  paid  back,  and  the  ap- 
prentice left.  let  us  say.  shoemaking  for 
carpentering,  or  for  whatever  form  of 
work  toward  which  his  natural  bent 
seemed  to  lie.  - Yet  it  is  possible  to  hear 
voices  unutterably  inartistic,  prompted 
by  the  dictation  of  an  ear.  incompetent 
to  recognize  the  smallest  sense  of  tune, 
driven  on.  spurred  on  and  encouraged 
by  kindly-minded  teachers,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  owner  of  that  voice 
would  be  doing  far  better  behind  the 
counter  of  a draper's  shop,  or  working 
to  pecuniary  advantage  in  such  a con 
cern  as  the  Prudential  Association.’ 
Mr.  Blackburn  speaks  of  the  would-be 
singer.  Augustus  is  a pianist,  but  the 
duty  of  the  examining  teacher  is  the 
same.  He  should  say  to  the  aspirant: 
“You  will  never  be  a great  pianist,  not 
even  a formidable  pianist,  as  the  Ger- 
mans say.  In  the  first  place,  you  have 
not  the  divine  spark.  You  have  no  ori 
ginallty  of  expression;  you  have  no  in 
dividuality  of  emctlon  even  in  a crude 
form.  You  have  not  been  thoroughly 
taught  and  you  would  be  obliged  to 
spend  some  years  before  your  mechan- 
ism could  be  pronounced  good.  At  the 
end  of  those  yeai-s  you  would  then  see 
that  you  were  only  one  of  many.  What 
would  you  then  do?  You  would  paake 
little  or  nothing  ns  a concert  pianist. 
You  might  join  a little  company  con- 
trolled by  a bureau  and  play  in  small 
towns,  now  in  New  England,  now  in  the 
South  and  West,  at  so  much  a week 
from  October  till  April  or  May.  You 
might  serve  as  an  accompanist.  You 
might  teach.  You  would  find  the  com- 
petition great  In  all  these  fields;  you 
would  probably  find  the  life  irksome  and 
monotonous,  unless  you  should  develop 
a giU  for  teaching  and  should  be  en- 
thusiastic in  the  drudgery  of  endless 
repetition  and  detail.  Don't  you  think  it 
would  he  wiser  for  you  to  go  into  busi- 
ness. or  even  to  take  a university 
course,  and  look  on  music  as  a recrea- 
tion? How  many  musicians  are  there  in 
this  city?  You  can  hardly  throw  a 
stone  aimlessly  in  Tremont  street  during 
the  sea.son  any  day  between  1 and  2 P. 
M.  without  hitting  at  least  three,  and 
two  of  them  will  turn  out  to  be  piano 
teachers.” 

If  the  teacher  Is  callous  and  simply 
holds  out  a dragnet,  the  youpg  Augu.s- 
tus  will  learn  these  things  only  from 
experience.  Ten  to  one  he  will  nnt  have 
the  patience  to  pursue  the  fighi  in  a 
European  city,  where  he  suddenly  sees 
himself  as  in  a searchlight— and  how 
bitter  that  moment  of  illuminating 
knowledge!  He  returns  disappointed. 


;>■ 


I:- 
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best  it  was  simple  and  precarious.  Yet 
the  men  called  to  it  by  an  inner  voice 
had  their  reward  even  oefore  deatn. 
What  Thackeray  said  of  the  painter 
may  well  be  said  of  the  born  musician. 
"Each  day  there  must  occur  ciltical 
moments  of  supreme  struggle  and  trl- 
umoh,  when  struggle  and  victor.\  must 
be  ■ both  invigorating  and  exquisitelj 
pleasing— as  a burst  across  country  is  to 
a fine  rider  perfectly  mounted,  who 
knows  that  his  courage  and  his  horse 
will  never  fail  him.  • * Here  is  oc- 
cupation; here  is  excitement;  here  is 
struggle  and  victory,  and  here  is  pront. 
Can  any  man  ask  more  than  fortune. 
Dukes  and  Rothschilds  may  be  envious 
of  such  a man  » * • In  certain  minds 
art  is  dominant  and  superior  to  all  be- 
side—stronger  than  love, 
hate  or  care  or  penury.  Love  may  frown 
and  be  false,  but  the  other  mistress 
never  will.  Sh©  is  always  true,  always 
new,  always  the  friend,  companion,  in- 
estimable consoler.” 


possibly  sour  with  the  thought 
wasted  years,  to  do  whatever  he 
find  at  hand.  Or  lie  goes  on  doggedlj 
till  his  money  fails,  and  he  then  come| 
back  to  play  where  he  can,  to  teach, 
any  pupils  stray  his  way. 


Music  is  now  a trade,  a profession, 
in  which  many  engage  who  have  no 
natural  gift  or  disposition. 

Let  us  at  once  leave  out  of  the  ques- 
tion one  unfortunate  class  of  teachers. 
A young  wife  is  left  a widow,  or  a 
young  woman  is  obliged  suddenly  to 
support  herself.  What  can  she  do.  At 
school  she  took  piano  or  vocal  lessons. 
She  was  fond  or  music,  and  she  gave 
pleasure  as  a pianist  or  a singer,  to  her 
family  and  her  friends.  She  went  to 
concerts,  she  was  a member  of  a mu- 
sical club,  and.  as  she  was  pretty,  ami- 
able attr.actlve,  her  musical  proficiency 
was  undulv  valued.  Now  she  must  earn 


The  young  organist  who  was  hired  b: 
the  music  committee  because  his  fatic 
was  oromlnent  in  the  church  or  uecaus 
the  boy’s  services  were  obtained  to 
comparatively  little  money,  deiighc.s  ih 
congregation  by  his  performance  cf 
offertory  bv  Batiste  or  by  a transenp 
tion  of  “The  Angel’s  Serenade.  ' He 
too,  wishes  to  be  a professional  musi 
cian.  and.  although  a position  is  r..ad: 
for  him  in  his  father's  shop  or  factory 
he  studies  here  and  abroad.  He  re'.urns 
an  organist  of  good  technical  ability 
who  has  acquired  a certain  knoiv^edg' 
of  counterpoint  and  fugue.  He  bring' 
with  him  a few  compoeitions  of  a sacrei 
nature  which  were  passed  by  uis  blood 
less  teacher  in  theory.  Indeed,  praised 
because  they_were  grammatlcallv  flaw 
less.  And  what  is  the  organist  ii>  do 
Would  he  pay  expenses  if  he  were  t<! 
give  a recital  in  Symphony  Hail  .ir  jin  r 
church?  He  himself  paid  f.20  a lesson  ' 
Paris,  whither  he  went  after  w.a^ten 
years  at  a (3erman  conservatory;  '.I'i; 
what  pupil  in  Boston  will  pay  even  ^ 
for  a lesson  when  he  can  obtair,  exte! 
lent  instruction  for  less  money  at  a 
servatory?  This  organist  Is  lucky  if  A' 
obtains  within  a .vear  a church  positi^ 
with  a salarv  of  from  $100  to  $600. 
do  the  music  publishers  ring  his  bcil  m 
fore  breakfast  to  secure  his  anthem 
church  use?  w 
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MARIE  DELNA  IN  ROLE  OF  MARIANNE. 


The  violinist  begran  too  late;  or  nis  in- 
If  to°  o^ten  impure,  his  tone  is 
without  character  or  large 
® 'nterpretatlon  is  sptne- 
•al  ’ ^ -ininusi- 

HnnsK-  L hi  "'orked,  first  indus- 
5'“^-  heroically  and 
enflhi  f ^ master  to  cor- 

net- f^iults  due  to  former  and  slov- 
lot^  fl^n  ®hall  he  do?  i£e  is 

tron^"nr  virtuoso  of 

ie  nfillwl’?  forced 'box-ofBce  draught. 

becomes  a member  of 
®'  established  orchestra. 

' hen  the  season  s over,  he  plavs  a*  q 
easide  or  mountain  Inn,'  and'^he  Is  de^ 
pondent.  and  he  speak.s  of  “Pegasus  in 
ho  Ijhti  ' bound  in  the  s^vice  of 
ef  wnh*h1  1*’*^  thus  does  he  quar- 
bis  bread  and  butter.  Or  mis- 

infse1f°to^“nfq'*  '^'•1  not  numble 

tK°  bbiy  In  any  orchestra,  al- 
lOUgh  the  routine  would  be  of  mark^^d 
dvantage  to  him,  “My  day  will  come  ' 
j e says,  even  when  he  knows  that  he 
s blood  in 

lat  he  la  still  technically  inadequate  to 
oe  triumphant  accomplishment  of  a 
.Yet  a*^  vlolimst  or  a 
elllst  of  only  fajr  abilities  is  snr*-r  in 
large  city  of  hTs  daily  bread  thin  is 
le  mediocre  singer  or  pianist. 

Then  there  are  the  players  of  wind  in- 
;r“ments  There  is*^  little  enc^ura|t 
! « Hfo  f°r  ^ man  to  give 

I lb9e  or  bassoon  or  horn 

being  a virtuoso,  for  his  i 
rviccs  are  seldom  required  excent  in 
le  few  large  cities.  Travelling  com-  ' 
lilies  usually  take  the  players  with 
lem  when  their  repertory  demands 
‘"Struments.  How  many  ca“  sSd- 
irt  themselves  by  the  aid  of  the  flute 
arinet.  trumpet,  trombone?  except  hi 
j le  large  towns?  And  in  the  few  towAs 
!l  here  great  orchestras  flourish,  Inhere  U i 
I .e  oompetulon  with  foreigners  What 
inductor  of  foreign  birth  and  preJ^i?^A 
•«id  convictions  would  not  take  a?  I 
ind  li^trument  player  a firsf  prize  of 
16  Paris  Conservatory  or  the  Brussels 
ex-member  of  a fa- 

«■  orchestra  rather  than 

l;  American?  Run  over  the  rnuster-roH  i 

.lcago®orcreslL":^"h°e"^Ie°^^^^^^^^^ 

«|enV?"  Pulsatlle'TnstrS? 

There  are  the  military  bands  fit* 

3?ss. ,h'ri‘S"eU‘."4y5s,“, 

|ip«^lSSr 

ticraftsmen  learned^to  ^ok'ifnw® 

i«  S."  S'-ff 

I 'VIJeliVA®,  «"^-ob1 

I ners  gladly  took  the  “places  of  thej; 


The  stage  life  of  Marie  Ledan,  known 
as  Marie  Delna,  has  not  been  of  long 
duration,  for  she  made  lier  debut  at 

— Uie  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  as  Dido  in 

Berhozs  'Les  Troyens”  in  June,  1892. 

uAfitAlsA‘?ft  laziness,  or 'whose  * stock'^^' aA’T voting""  girl^  she"  waA™^^^ 

f“J"ed  into  vice.  There:  Ployed  in  a restaurant  near  the  rail- 
nsV°“"“o^!".?°1.^L’^:b°j.l99b  on  music  way  station  at  Meudon,  and  there  she 

family  of 
They  and 


profession,  and  w^s  heard  singing  ^ 'Ae  faSf„ 
in  ?L  ‘.bem  a better  stand-  Goiilmant.  the  ofganist  The^  ^an,l 

‘ban  if  they  were  others  thought  her  voice  warran"pd 
tiiv  toeds  Sf  'Ib^b  pultlvatlon.  After  her  debut  she  stmg 

fs^^rA  sli«^  'aJI%"h"rL"s^"Ju"cVeLVAt  &i"n%‘2?l 

H'r  sa-^  » -S 

indeed  the  ari;?st  ft  is  1®'  ‘here  was  even  a touch  of  rustic  co.arse- 

master  .ASlcgrAfA'  th^n"  a^"“"e^o‘i?d-';AtA  "w1?h  rer'"rSgA"sf  vAi?f'f"A“j 


singer;  it  is  better  to  be  a skilful  tele-  i 
«raph  operator  or  a trustworthy  dru*'- 

K,f^s„^pS"'r„sfsra  }, 

T,sfss„°i  wn“iSas;l 

Schools  of  music  are  supposed  to  exist 
m order  to  encourage  a certain  form  of 
profession  for  many  or  woman.  SuSi  a 
protession  is  well  enough,  and  in  sfome 
cases  leads  to  a middle-class  income-  in 
very  many  cases  it  brings  to  the  t^c'hAr 
the  wages  of  a bricklayer;  in  extremely 
rare  o.xamples  it  leads  to  fortune  anTl  to 
notoriety,  if  not  to  fame.”  ' 

-A,re  these  words  of  Mr.  Blankhnm 
! wi?h“ynic7sm."  synonymous 

^siciam 

musical  still  more  musical,  when  the 
teachers  value  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter,  when  they  train  and  c.arefully 
encourage  originality,  when  they  dis- 
criminate between  talent  and  mere  in- 
clination, w'hen  they  refuse  to  consider 
Industry  the  greatest  of  musical  vir- 
tues, when  they  extend  no  hepe  to 
painstaking  mediocrit.v.  In  art  there  is 
no  room  for  mediocrity. 


Xor  should  the  public  at  large  com- 
plain if  there  are  fewer  and  bettor  plan- 
Ists.  singer.s.  violinists,  composers.  At 
present  there  are  too  many  concerts  in 
the  large  cities;  too  many  for  the  public, 
too  many  for  the  good  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  moment  an  art  is  popularized, 
art  ceases  to  be  art.  The  public, 
itself  is  quick  to  realize  the  change,  for 
the  public  is  neither  so  gullible  nor  so 
Ignorant  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 

The  highest,  purest  art  will  always  bo  a 
mystery  to  the  great  cro-wd;  but  the 
crowd,  though  it  does  not  fully  under- 
stand. though  it  may  at  times  be  iih- 
patient  or  neglectful,  yet  in  the  long 
run  pays  homage  to  the  true  artist.  It 
often  feels  the  presence,  the  influence  of 
true  art,  although  It  cannot  explain  itsi 
nature  even  were  it  so  inclined.  And  in  j but  as  the  Forest  Bird.  She  afterward 
like  manner  it  often  judges  shrewdly  appeared  as  Juliet,  and  then  was  heard 


ant  health,  was  a'ways  more  or  less 
common  on  the  stage.  In  1898  she  left 
the  Opera-Cbmique  and  went  to  the 
Opera,  where  she  sang  such  parts  a.s 
Pides.  Delilah.  Leonore  in  “La  Favor- 
ita.”  She  never  was  mistress  of  tlie 
grand  style;  and  , she  was  never  a flne 
and  subtle  singer.  Her  voice  was  in 
the  organ  itself  rather  than  in  any  use 
of  it.  At  the  Opera  she  was  tempted 
to  force  her  voice  on  account  of  the 
size  of  the  hall,  and  her  mannerism.s 
and  limitations  became  more  and  more 
pronounced.  She  returned  to  the  Opera- 
Comique,  sang  Carmen  as  well  as  her 
old  part,  Orpheus,  and  created  in  Paris 
the  part  of  the  witch  in  “Haensel  and 
Gretel"  (i900),  and  of  Marianne  in 
“L'Oui-agon,"  an  opera  by  Zola  and 
Bruneau  (1901).  The  picture  published 
here  today  portrays  her  as  Marianne,^ 

a fisherwoman,  who  is  tempted  through  I 
jealousy  to  betray  her  .sister  with  her  i 
lover  to  her  sister’s  husband  that  he  f 
may  kill  them;  but  as  the  husband  is  f 
about  to  stab  the  defenceless  lov-er,  ■ 
Marianne  plunges  a knife  in  his  back. 

BESSIE  ABBOT’S  RETURN. 

It  is  .said  that  Miss  Be.ssie  Abbot  of 
the  Opera,  Paris,  will  .star  in  the  United 
States  next  sea.son  in  iCnglish  opera; 
and  that  Puccini  is  writing  a new  work 
expressly  for  her.  As  a matter  of  fact. 
Puccini,  who  is  still  suffering  from  the 
results  of  an  a'atomoblle  accident,  is  not 
yet  able  to  finish  hi.s  “Mme.  Butterfly,” 
which  was  begun  witliout  thought  of 
Miss  Abbot. 

The  story  of  Miss  Abbol’.s  career  is 
familiar.  One  of  the  Abbot  sisters,  she 
was  seen  and  heard  in  vaudeville,  and 
Jean'  de  Reszke  became  intere'sted  in 
her.  She  went  to  Paris,  and  when  De 
Reszke  sang  Siegfripfl  for  the-  first  time 
at  the  Opera.  Miss  Abbot  made  her  de 


1 the  work  as  follow.s; 

\]  Late  in  the  sea.'^n  though  it  seems 
/for  the  production  of  any  now  work,  we 
should  not  for  onr  part  have  been  par- 
ticularly sorry  if  it  had  never  been  given 
at  all;  for,  after  witne.^slng  two  per- 
tormances.  one  in  rehearsal  and  one 
last  night,  we  regretfully  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  is  distinguished 
by  a most  potent  dulness.  As  a story 
the  thing  is  loosely  knit  together,  and 
possesses  the  faintest  human  interest’ 
one  Is  tnore  than  inclined  to  wonder,  in- 
deed. why  anybody  should  have  thought 
It  worth  while  to  write  a libretto  around 
so  commonplace  and  so  uninteresting  a 
story;  the  reason  for  such  a choice  al- 
to.gether  passes  our  comprehension-  but 
far  more  Inconceivable  is  whv  any  com- 
2''®®  I'brefto  was  written 

should  have  taken  it  as  a source  of  mu- 
sical in.spiration.  The  music,  indeed  has 

a certain  flavor  of  originality at ' 

inents;  at  other  moments  it  is  t^riu?- 
mgly  reminiscent,  not  so  much  of  actn  il 
phrases,  as  of  the  spirit  and  intent  ?, 

?choop'^a^t^ouf®”  ‘*’® 

scnool  at  other  moments  it  is  fluent 

enough,  and  it  is  here  tha  the  wA^^k 
deoart-s  from  the  Italian  influeime  AAd 
I moderA  Fi-efmh 

school  which  may  be  said  to  have  tak?n 
I i f.  origin  with  Gounod.  V\'e  scarceh' 
think  Jiat  it  would  be  of  much  interest 
' ‘^®  P'o'  of  the  piece 

which  depend.s  upon  the  .somewhat  an- 
bquated  situation  of  two  lover.s  j/nd  on- 
heroine,  culminates  in  the  a.s.sas.sination 
of  the  lover  whose  suit  is  not  favored 
[ aii^d  in  what  appears,  to  us  to  be  tin* 

, w bol  y iinnece.ssary  claim  on  the  p-irt  of 
the  heroine  to  the  doubtful  honor  of 

I being  the  assassin.  Mme.  Calve  took  the 
title  part,  and  she  seemed  to  us  for  the 
most  part  too  Imperiously  overwhelm- 
ing for  these  phrases,  that  seemed  to 
drift  along  without  passion  and  without 
significance.  Of  course,  she  acted 
charmingly,  pafllcularly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  w-ork,  in  w-hlch  every  little 
passage  of  delicate  comedy  once  more 
proved  her  charm  and  individual  fasci- 
nation. The  parts  of  the  two  heroes,  it 
heroes  they  may  be  called,  were  taken 
by  M.  Sallgnac  and  M.  Sevellhac,  but 
neither  singer  was  particularly  impres- 
sive. Perhaps  the  prettiest  thing  in  the 
opera  was  a sort  of  folk-song,  sung  by 
Mme.  Calve,  which  reminded  u.s  strange- 
ly of  the  plain  song  used  in  the  Roman 
church.’’ 


between  the  artist  and  the  tradesman 
in  art.  the  merchant-musician,  the  traf- 
ficker in  sounds. 

MARIE  DELNA. 

Marie  Delna  was  married  a fortnight 
or  so  ago  to  a young  manufacturer, 
who  lives  at  Brussels.  She  refused  an 
offer  from  the  Messrs.  Isola,  who  will 
open  the  Gaiete,  Paris,  in  the  fall  as  an 


of  no  more,  though  this  was  not  to  her 
di.scredit,  for  a contract  with  the  man- 
ager of  either  the  Opera  or  the  Opera- 
Comique,  Paris,  does  not  necessarily  in- 
sure appear.ances.  Will  It  yet  be  said  of 
Miss  Abbot:  “Vaudeville  thou  w-ert  and 
to  vaudeville  thou  wilt  return’’? 

THE  OPERA  “MAGUELONE.” 

We  gave  a w-eek  ago  the  plot  of  Ed- 
mond Missa’s  new  one-act  opera. 


opera  house;  for  she  says  that  she  has  “Maguclone,"  which  was  produced  July 
left  the  stage  forever,  and  that  if  she  20  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  at 
sings  (again  in  public  it  will  be  only  in  Covent  Garden  with  Calve  as  the  he- 
concerts  for  some  charitable  object.  rolne.  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  wrote  of 


NOTES. 

Mr.  Felix  Fox,  piani.st.  w-Itl  play  .at 
uie  New  England  Fe.stivals  conducted 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Chapman,  at  Burlington 
and  SI.  Albans,  Vt..  and  at  Portland 
and  Bangor.  Me.,  in  October. 

Le  Guide  Musical  (Paris  and  Brussels) 
states  that  Marix  Loevensohn,  the  young 
Belgian  ’cellist,  will  play  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra  this  next  sea- 
son Saint-Saens’  second  concerto  for 
’cello  and  orchestra. 

A French  baritone.  Layolle.  who  had 
signed  .a  contract  w-ith  the  manager  of 
the  San  Carlos.  Lisbon,  has  asked  for 
a release,  and  has  produced  a physi- 
cian’s certificate  to  the  effect  that  'the 
necessary  study  of  Italian  had  induced 
severe  headaches. 

It  is  now  stated  that  “Ramon,"  flie 
composer  of  the  opera  “Philaeni.s." 
which  won  the  first  prize  offered  bv 
Mr.  Charles  Manners,  Is  a Polish  com‘- 
poser,  named  Stalkow-ski.  and  that  the 
opera^  had  been  accepted  for  production 
at  Warsaw-  before  he  sent  the  manu- 
S.  riot  to  Mr.  Manners.— The  Era. 


Carrie  Britlewell  san^  the  part  ot 
JlaJdalena  in  "Rlgoletto"  at  Covent 
Garden.  July  ^2.  The  Pali  MalTGazette 
said  of  her:  ' As  it  was  extremely  dlf- 
floult  to  hear  her.  we  will  not  venture 
to  pass  any  conclusive  opinion  upon  her 
work;  as  an  actress  she  struck  us  as 
heing  rather  awkward  and  a good  deal 
shy." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.ouis  Black,  tenor  and 
pianist  of  Boston,  have  been  giving  con- 
certs in  towns  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
programmes  (oompo.sed  of  songs  by 
Walthew.  Arne.  Henschel.  Cornelius. 
CHiodwick.  Jensen,  and  piano  pieces  b.v 
I'hopin  and  Sohubert-Tausig)  and  the 
interpretation  were  warmly  praised  by 
local  newspapers. 

Wr  have  received  the  following  note: 
"Mr.  Joseph  Giese.  father  of  the  late 
Fritz  Giese.  ’cellist,  died  lately  at  home 
.at  The  Hague,  in  his  82d  year.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  leading  'cellist 
of  the  orchestra  and  a professor  at  the 
Conservatory  of  The  Hague.  He  was 
one  of  the  oldest  tind  best  known  mu- 
sicians in  Holland." 

The  fourth  act  of  “La  Favorita”  was 
civon  with  two  .'cenes  from  "Manon"  i 
and  with  Missa’s  "Maguelone,"  Mr.  ' 
Blackburn  wrote  in  disgruntled  mood 
that  "La  Favorita"  is  as  dead  as  any 
E.gy;nian  mummy.  “To  discuss  such  a 
matter  now  in  any  detail  w'ould  be  su-  i 
perfluous  and  vastly  uninteresting:  thin, 
weak,  unutterably  dull,  the  work  might ! 
have  beet,  left  in  Its  comfortable  an  1 1 
historical  grave  in  peaceful  obscurity.” 
We  admire  Mr.  Blackburn’s  critical  | 
style,  but  w'e  admire  this  music  more.  I 
Fernando’s  song  Is  one  of  rare  beauty,  i 
gird  there  is  on  many  a page  the  polgn-  i 
ant  expression  of  hopeless  love  and  eter- 
nal regret.  Yet  we  should  not  care  to 
see  and  hear  Mrs.  Kirkby-Lunn  as  the 
Leonore. 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & Co.  will  publish 
a new  political  version  of  the  text  of 
‘‘Parsifal’’  In  anticipation  of  the  per- 
formance In  New  York. 

The  first  performance  of  Liza  Leh- 
mann’s "Songs  of  Love  and  Spring”  was 
given  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennerley  Rum- 
ford’s  garden  party,  London,  July  27. 

Louts  Arens,  a Russian  tenor,  who 
has  sung  with  Melba  in  concert  tours, 
and  also  at  Covent  Garden,  has  joined 
the  Moody^Manners  opera  company. 

Rudolph  Aronson  has  procured  the 
rights  for  the  production  of  ‘lErminle’’ 
in  France.  He  will  produce  the  operetta 
In  Baris  next  season,  with  French  prin- 
cipals and  an  American  chorus. 

; Was  not  the  Baron  de  Bush,  who  was 
I killed  by  falling  from  a train  on  the 
j London  & Northwestern  railway,  July 
I 23,  the  husband  of  Pauline  Joran,  a 
singer  who  came  from  Freeport,  111.? 

• Agnes  E.  Done  Is  the  author  of  "A 
I Short  Account  of  Our  Great  Church 
Musicians,”  published  by  Henry  Froude, 
It  is  "specially  written  for  young  chor- 
isters.” and  is  intended  <o  awaken  in- 
terest In  the  music  they  sing. 

Miss  Edle  Reynolds,  a young  violinist, 
made  her  debut  on  the  stage  at  the  Al- 
bert Hall  Theatre  July  21  In  a new 
“gesture  play"  In  one  act.  "Pierrot.’’ 
"invented’  by  Reginald  Turner  and 
“furnished”  with  music  by  Dalhousie 
Young. 

The  Washington  Post  says:  “It  Is 

rumored  among  Mr.  Sousa’s  business 
frlenidts  in  this  country  that  he  w’ill  per- 
manently retire,  and  Mr.  Pryor  (the 
trombone  player)  will  become  the  leader, 
rMr.  Sousa,  of  course,  retaining  a large 
interest  in  the  organization.” 

Charles  Phillips  of  London  offers  a 
cash  prize  for  the  best  unpubllrhed 
song  with  English  words  which  he  may 
receive  before  Oct.  1 at  his  house,  8 
Manor-Manelons,  Hampstead.  The  suc- 
cessful song  will  be  published,  and  a 
royalty  on  its  sale  will  be  paid  the  com- 
poser. 

Miss  La  Palme,  who  made  her  first 
operatic  appearance  as  Musetta  in  “La 
Boheme”  at  Covent  Garden  July  18,  is  a 
French-Canadlan,  who  studied  the  violin 
and  singing  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music.  London.  She  gave  promise  as  a 
violinist,  but  she  went  to  Paris,  where  1 
she  studied  two  years  with  Bouhy.  Her 
voice  is  a light  soprano.  I 

Out  of  3(XK)  students  at  the  Guildhall 
school  of  music,  London  over  50  couples 
were  married  during  the  past  year.  The 
Era  says:  “By  a coincidence  a mar- 

riage took  place  on  Friday  between  two 
violinists  who  first  heard  each  other 
play  before  a professor  in  the  Guildhall 
school  less  than  a year  ago.  Of  course, 
the  husband  will  play  second  fiddle. 

A London  concert  agent  said  lately  to 
a reporter  of  the  Daily  Chronicle:  "A 

person  has  to  work  up  a big  reputation 
before  he  can  make  money  at  concerts, 
for  concerts  appeal  to  a very  small  per- 
centage of  Londoners.  This  fact  Is 
proved  by  a glance  down  the  subscrlp- 
Hon  lists  of  any  important  musical  un- 
dertaking. The  names  to  be  seen  will  be 
mostly  those  of  wealthy  German  resi- 
dents. who  have  always  proved  them- 
selves the  best  and  most  loyal  sup- 
porters of  talented  musicians.” 
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! STIRRING  NARRATIVE  OF 


A NOVEL  SEA  ADVENTURE 


Snap  and  Go  In  a Story  by 
W.  Clark  Russell. 


cetrdrtg  Uie  preSSe  qual^  ® Mn  W. 
Clark  Russell’s  seamanship  as  displayed 
in  his  novels.  -Mr.  Russell’s  own  words  ; 
in  "The  Captain's  Wife”  (L.  C.  Page  & ' 
Co.,  Boston)  may  be  quoted  in  connec- 
tion with  this  discussion: 

" 'I  have  often  thought,’  said  Phyllis, 
■that  the  most  beautiful  sight  in  the  world 
must  be  the  mountain  of  cream  which 
the  blow  of  a ship's  bow  sends  recoil- 
ing as  the  vessel  plunges  into  the  val- 
ley, swept  by  wet  squalls  and  guns  of 
wind  which  measure  lier  paces  to  the 
strains  of  a hundred  oi'chostras.’ 

" 'Whose  sea  novels  have  you  been 
reading?’  asked  her  husband,  dryly. 

’’  ’I  think  I have  read  every  sea  story 
that  was  ever  written,’  she  answered, 
smiling. 

" 'What  you  have  just  said,’  he  ex- 
claimed, ‘is  exactly  In  the  talk-talkee 
style  of  a fellow  who  never  puts  to  sea 
in  fiction  without  a girl,  and  whose 
style  and  methods  are  greatly  despised 
by  sailors.’ 

" ’By  sailors  who  write,  do  you 
mean?’ 

" ’Well,  they  must  write  to  deliver 
their  opinions.’ 

“ ‘What  sort  of  an  opinion  on  such 
books  as  "The  Green  Hand,”  and  "Tom 
Cringle,”  and  ”Moby  Dick,”  which  are 
as  rich  with  gems  of  thought  and  de- 
scription as  the  night  sky  is  with  suns, 
would  a man  like  that  mate  on  the 
quarter-deck  be  able  to  form?’  ” 

Mr.  Russell  was  surely  a sailor,  a prac- 
tical sailor,  but  his  many  land  readers 
are  drawn  toward  his  novels  not  by 
accuracy  or  detail  of  seamanship,  but 
by  the  rush  of  the  story.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  was  sorely  vexed  by  'Victor 
Hugo’s  description  in  "L’Homme  qui 
rit”  of  the  sinking  of  the  boat.  The  boat 
could  not  have  gone  down  as  Hugo 
said  it  did;  hence  Stevenson’s  anger. 
But  the  average  reader  accepts  Hugo  as 
though  the  narrator  had  been  an  eye- 
witness; if  the  boat  actually  did  not 
sink  in  that  manner,  it  sbould  have 
done  so.  Essays  have  been  written  on 
Shakespeare’s  accuracy  in  the  rise  of 
sea-terrors  as  shown  in  the  storm  scene 
of  "'The  Tempest”;  but  who  cares  when 
reading  Gonzalo’s  description  of  the 
boatswain—”!  have  great  comfort  from 
this  fellow;  methinks  he  hath  no 
drowning  mark  upon  him;hiscompIexion 
is  perfect  gallows’’— whether  the  boat- 
swain’s orders  are  technically  correct? 

However,  there  are  few  nautical  tech- 
nicalities in  ’’The  Captain’s  Wife,” 
which  is  a yarn  of  extravagant  adven- 
ture, w'ith  reliev'ng  reflections  on  the 
present  condition  of  sailors  in  the  mer- 
chant service  of  Great  Britain,  com- 
ments on  the  mistaken  policy  of  that 
government  and  mourning  for  the  good 
old  days  when  steam  was  not  master 
of  the  sea,  Phyllis,  the  daughter  of  a 
rich,  stern,  brutal  father,  is  turned 
from  her  home  because  she  announces 
at  the  breakfast  table  her  marriage  to 
Capt.  Mostyn,  handsome  and  poor.  She 
should  have  made  her  confession  after 
dinner.  No  man,  father,  uncle,  or  son, 
wishes  to  hear  disagreeable  news  at 
breakfast.  The  captain  is  sent  by  an 
insurance  company  in  command  of  a 
ship  to  recover  gold  from  a foundered 
vessel  near  Staten  i.sland,  the  island 
near  tiie  Horn.  Phyllis  smuggles  her- 
self aboard,  and  there  meets  strange 
company.  The  diver,  the  steward,  the 
sailors  are  her  friends,  but  the  first 
mate  is  a desperate  villain,  and  Mr. 
Benson,  who  represents  the  Insurance 
company.  Is  worse  than  any  of  Mr. 
Sutton  Vane’s  bad  men  with  a staccato 
laugh.  Mr.  Benson  talks  about  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Bentham;  he  has  lux- 
uriant and  suspicious  black  whiskers; 
ho  falls  madly  in  love  with  Phyllis,  but 
he  is  foiled  in  his  hellish  purpose  and 
cuts  his  throat  soon  after  they  all  leave 
the  island.  There  is  a stirring  descrip- 
tion of  an  American  clipper  under  full 
sail;  some  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dipp, 
the  diver,  are  amusing:  the  comments 
on  the  treatment  of  sailors  and  mer- 
chant captains  of  today  are  suggestive. 
The  dialogue  between  Phyllis  and  her 
husband  often  reminds  one  of  a collec- 
tion of  “elegant  extracts,”  and  Phyllis 
is  as  stilted  in  speech  as  an^  heroine 
of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  dhe  story 
is  not  one  of  Mr.  Russell’s  best,  yet  It 
has  go,  and,  we  confess  that  we  read  it 
through  at  one  sitting. 


The  SieeMBnp? HJ-V 

Sbaykami  •‘The  House  axTTI^ 

A nnrried  whBBQ L'ne  Meeaees  : a book  which  wac  noHn  the  fcax 

The  end  of  tte  performance Lc  Godsave  ‘ ' 


After  all.  the  new  Methuen  edition  of 
Dumas,  the  elder,  will  not  be  complete, 
for  the  publishers  have  decided  to  omit 
any  books  which  "are  not  agreeable  to 
English  or  American  taste.”  A few  of 
Dumas’  novels  may  be  dull— and  there 
are  very  few— but  we  remember  none 
that  would  shock  any  one  save  the 
prurient  prude.  The  feast  prepared  by 


this  famous  cook  was  sumptuous,  lavish 
wholesome.  , , 

Roland  E.  Prothero.  in  his  book,  ‘’The* 
Psalms  in  Human  Life  and  History” 
(John  Murray),  treats,  as  might  be  in- 
terred. of  the  Hebrew  lyrics  In  their  re- 
lation to  human  life,  and  he  was  thus 
anticipated,  in  a measure,  by  C.  L.  Mar- 
son  in  ’’The  Psalms  at  ’Work.”  , „ 
Essays  by  the  late  bishop  of  South- 
ampton, the  Hon.  A T.  Lyttelton,  on 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Clough, 
Swinburne.  James  Thomson  and  George 
Eliot,  will  be  published  this  fall  by 
John  Murray.  j 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  started 
"The  Jewish  ’Worthies”  senes  with  a 
volume  on  Maimonides  by  D.  Yellin  and 
I.  Abrahams. 


quired.  "There  to  aaftzingly  BtUe  Sr- 
teresit  in  the  mr  teeto.  ,*  « * _ 

Brown  did  not  wear  ids  h^rt  upon  his  if  a 
sleeve,  and  be  seemsAo  have  ijoticd  lit-  Si  a 
tie  down.  The  incidents  of  his  short  ^ 
end  shadowed  career  are  comiaoii  to 
hundreds  of  ydWnK  .fellows  of  brains 
who  settle  down  in  mean  streete  with 
an  inkpot  and  a ream  of  foolscap  to 
dream  of  fame  and' the  conqueet  of  the 
town.  The  only  difference  is  Lhat 
Douglas  Brown  ’arrived,'  and  then  died 
as  life  grew  full  of  promise.  Not  even 
Mr.  An&ew  Lang— who,  on  the  strength 


“Til.-  fnpialn's  Wife”  Reviews  a 
Discussion  of  His  SeamaiiRhlp— 
Muref's  Aeconnt  of  Edneution  of 
Italy's  Iving— German  Praise  for 
WelHngrton. 

, . ..  - j.-.sion  of  latf  con- 


Maurice  Muret  gives  an  account  of 
the  education  of  the  King  of  Italy.  As 
prince  he  was  made  by  his  preceptoit 
Col.  Osio,  to  begin  work  at  6 on  a cold! 
bath  and  a cup  of  bouillon.  If  he  were| 
late  he  went  without  the  bouillon.  but| 
not  the  bath.  The  prince  in  consequence, 
of  this  regime  was  afflicted  constantly, 
wdth  colds  In  the  head,  which  he  was 
taught  to  disregard,  “for  if  Italj'  werej 
to  be  invaded,  it  would  never  do  for , 
the  heir  to  the  throne  to  he  found  doc- 
toring a cold  in  the  head.”  He  -was 
taught  English,  French  and  Germaii, 
until  he  could  speak  all  three  as  well 
as  his  native  tongue,  Latin,  which 
Queen  Margherlta  learned  along  'with 
him,  mathematics,  in  which  he 
guished  himself,  but  no  Greek. 
with  a daily  riding  lesson  and  the 
preparation  necessary  for  his  examina- 
tions in  the  different  grades  of  the  army 
through  which  he  passed,  took  up  al. 
his  time,  and  left  him  little  leisure  for 
the  gentler  arts.”  Y’et  he  read  some 
poetry,  and  now  he  admires  Dante,  but 
not  Ariosto,  for  his  sole  defect.  acc9rd- 
Ing  to  Mr.  Muret,  is  a lack  of  imagina- 
tion. The  prince  travelled  much,  After 
his  grand  tour  he  produced  a diary,  m 
which  he  refused  to  say  anything  about 
the  present  state  of  Mery  and  Samar- 
cand)  “because  if  he  descrlb^  them  as 
they  were,  it  would  be  offensive  to 
some  of  Italy's  allies,  "'h'le  if  he  de- 
scribed them  as  they  were  not,  it  would 
be  offensive  to  his  own  respect  for 
truth.”  Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  diary  was  never  published. 


of  a chance  encounter,  has  written  a 
introduction  to  the  volume— can  tell 
more.” 

The  Rev.  John  Pickford  of 
bridge,  England,  calls  attentioa 
drawing  made  at  great  ex^nae  by  _ 

T.  Blight,  of  every  place  whicl«  Shajie  i. 
peare  is  known  to  have  visited.  Tlmr* 
drawings  were  made  to  illustrate  Haf 
well-Phillipps’  ’’Outlines  of  the  Life  i 
Shakespeare.”  Mr.  Pickford  SOSi; 
"When  I last  heard  of  the  colleetinii  1 J 
wae  moulding  away  In  a repository  I 
Chancery  Lane.  IVni  none  of  ou 
wealthy  Americans  cousins  invest  in  it 
purchase  before  it  is  too  late?' 


STEVENSON  AT  HEART 
WAS  A TRUE  BOHEMIAN 


Faith  of  Author  Discussed  by 
the  Rev.  John  Kelman. 


Ernest  Charles  says  that  the  number 
of  persons  who  w’rite 
travels  is  increasing  beyond  all  bound.^ 
After  reviewing  Pierre  Loti  s book  on 
India.  Le  Roux's  "Choses 
d’Abyssinle.”  and  Jules  Bois  ' 
de  rinde,”  he  prays  that  these  examples 
may  encourage  more  Frenchmen  to 
travel,  and  may  dissuade  them  from 
describing  in  print  their  adventures. 

A selection  from  Tyndall’s  Lectures 


His  Hopefulness,  “tlie  ‘Duty 

Joy.”  Was  an  Exposition  of  the 
True  Aspect  of  Cliristinnity  — 
Both  an  Aetor  and  a Preaehei 
He  Was  a Message  to  His  Times 
The  title  of  the  Rev.  John  Kelman’s 
book.  "The  Faith  of  Robert  Louis  Stev 
en-son”  (Fleming  H.  Reveil  Companj 
New  Y'ork,  Chicago,  Toronto)  might 
w^  dissuade  one  from  reading  what 
the  Edinburgh  preacher  has  to 
about  his  more  famous  colleague,  fca 
Stevenson  was  alway.s  more  or  less  oi 
a preacher.  Why  read  Keiman  about 
Stevenson  when  one  can  read  or  re- 
read Stevenson  himself?  Yet  this  is  ^i 
age  when  maiiv  find  more  pleasure  ii 
the  commentators  than  in  the  one  com 
mented  upon.  They  are  thus  directed  1 
in  their  critical  opinions;  they 
w'arned  or  euco'oraged;  and  after  th(^ 
have  read  the  author  himself  theS 
know  -whqt  to  say  about  liim.  and  surae- 
timea  they  have  much  to  say  whei 
they  have  not  read  him. 

r'he  Rev.  John  Kelman.  pastor  of  tm 


and  Essays,  including  the  Belfast  prgg  xow  North  Church,  is  well  knowi 
Address,  is  published  by  Watts  & Lo.  highlv  esteemed  in  Edinburgh,  anc 

as  one  of  the  Sixpenny  Reprints  of  the  ,.,^3  called  "the  legitimate  su? 

Rationalist  Press  Associatiom cessor  to  Prof.  Drummond,”  “ dmihn 


Tvndall  contributes  a short  biograpni- 
caV  sketch  of  the  author.  The  publishers 
have  decided  to  Include  Darwin  s (Jr  - 
gin  of  Species”  in  the  series  so  that  it 
too  may  be  purchased  for  4%<i.  at  the 
discount  booksellers. 


The  late  B.  J.  Farjeon  was  a hard 
worker.  It  was  stated  some  time  ago 
that  he  kept  five  typewriters  busy  at 
his  hou.se  at  Hampsted:  that  he  often 
sat  down  to  his  desk  at  10  A.  M.  and 
did  not  rise  from  it  until  3:30  A.  M.. 
while  he  lived  on  soup  and  tobacco;  and 
that  on  his  holidays  he  was  never  with- 
out two  typewriters.  Yet  he  lived  to  be 
70  vears  old. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  announces  in  the 
Academy  that  he  has  in  his  possession 
several  “tobacco  verses”  by  W.  E.  Hen- 
ley. One  of  the  poems  is  as  follows: 
INTER  SODALES. 

Over  a pipe  the  Angel  of  Conversation 
Loosens  with  glee  the  tassels  ot  his  purse, 
And  in  a fine  spiritual  exaltation, 

Hastens,  a very  spendthrift,  to  disburse 
The  coins  new  minted  of  imagination. 


An  amiable,  a delicate  animation 
Informs  our  thought,  and  earnest  vre  rehearse 
The  sweet  old  farce  of  mutual  admiration 
Over  a pipe. 


Heard  In  this  hour's  delicious  divagation, 

How'  soft  the  song!  the  epigram  how  terse! 
With  what  a genius  for  administration 
We  rearrange  the  rambling  universe. 

And  map  the  course  of  man’s  regeneration. 
Over  a pipe. 

Dr  Regnault  of  Paris  wishes  to  save 
the  time  of  readers  and  with  philan- 
thropic intent  proposes  a series  of  sim- 
plifications. Thus,  if  a man  writes  an 
article  on  tuberculosis,  he  may  refer 
to  it  in  full  the  first  time  and  after- 
ward mention  it  as  "t.”  He  also  pro- 
poses that  the  striking  ideas  of  an  es- 
say should  be  printed  in  larger  type  to 
make  them  prominent. 


o.-re 


Mr  George  R.  Sims  gives  the  follow- 
ing list  of  the  latest  Parisianisms: 

To  enjoy  oneself Avoir  un  Heep  Hurrah 

The  parting Le  Gobye 

Tli,i  lireak  fast - Le  Baconeggs 

The  promenade Le  Govalk 

Tlic  aergeant  do  viUe Lc  Bobbymans 


. a doubu'u 

compliment.  "His  fame  has  crossed  th-. 
Atlantic,  and  no  speaker  at  Northfielc 
has  been  more  appreciated  in  recen; 
years."  He  is  described  as  a man  o 
"wide  and  sympathetic  cul’^ure.  an  ear 
nest  religious  .sympathy,  and  a person 
allty  of  decided  magnetic  power."  H' 
was  not  iiersonally  acquainted  with  Ste- 
venson. He  saw  him  in  Edinourgh.  bu 
never  stxike  to  him.  Y'et  he  did  no 
write  about  him  as  though  he  -were  ai 
outsider.  "Like  him,  I .spent  tlie  Satur, 
days  of  my  boyhood  among  the  ship 
at' Leith.  I knew  all  about  ‘Id.  plait 
and  2d.  colored.'  And  I.  too.  bore  t 
lantern  at  my  belt.  These  memorie^ 
alone,  to  say  nothing  ot  the  student  day 
in  the  old  quadrangle,  are  enough  t- 
establish  an  Intimacy  of  some.  sort.  'E 
ego  in  Arcadia  vlxl.’  " And  he  feels  1 
debt  of  gratitude  toward  Stevenson  s 
heavy  that  he  had  all  he  could  do  ”t 
restrain  the  book  from  becoming  a mQ 
notonous  patnegyric— a kind  of  apprecia 
tion  whicli  he  would  have  despised,  am 
a kind  of  book  which  has  le.ss  than  n 
value.” 


■Vito  mentioned  the  other  day  the  publi- 
cation by  O’Donoghue  & Co.  (Dublin)  of 
the  first  of  the  two  volumes  of  the  cen- 
tenary edition  of  James  Clarence  Man- 
Kan’s  ■writing’s.  This  volume  contains 
the  poems,  some  of  which  have  never 
before  been  collected,  a new  portrait, 
and  the  introduction  by  John  Mitchell 
to  the  American  edition.  The  second 
volume  will  contain  the  prose^  writings, 
stories,  essays,  sketches,  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Mr.  O Donoghue. 

The  prose  of  Mangan,  so  far  as  we 
know  it,  is  of  comparatively  little 
worth.  A volume.  “Essays  in  Prose 
and  ’Verse,’’  edited  by  C.  P.  Meehan, 
was  published  at  Dublin  by  James 
Puffy  & Sons  (1884).  The  “Fragment  of 
an  Unfinished  Autobiography ’ is  found 
in  "The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster, 
with  poetical  translations  by  the  late 
James  Clarence  Mangan,  which  collec- 
tion reached  at  least  a fourth  edition. 

Some  oages  of  this  autobiography  are;  ‘A  , , , ■ , 

said  to^  be  purely  imaginary,  and  when  faith  is  to  be  taken  seriously, 
this  charge  wis  made  against  Mangan, 
he  said  he  had  dreamt.  It  appears  that 
Mangan,  like  Bishop  Berkeley,  was  a 
staunch  believer  in  the  virtues  of  tar- 
water,  and  his  recipe  with  curious  re- 
marks is  . in  the 

reference  is  made  above.  Some  of  these 
essavs.  by  the  way*  were  first 
published  as  far  back  as  1^4-5.  in  the 
Satirist  and  Comet,  publications  which 
indulged  in  "gross  personalities  and 
rivalrv  that  would  have  provoked  the 
tpalou'sv  of  a Piron  or  a Rabelais. 

Mangan  also  contributed  to  the  Dublin 
Fenny  Journal,  the  Irish  Penny  Journal, 
the  University  Magazine,  and  the  Na- 
tion of  '47  and  ’48. 


Mr. 

had 


Kelman  insi.-=ts  that  SievensO] 
message  to  his  times;  that  hi 
"I  hav- 

felt  myself  advocating  thi.s  against  1 
considerable  body  of  common  opinion 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  so  milch  <| 
the  book  is  written  in  his  own  words 
and  why  certain  sayings  of  lii.s  hat 
been  repeated  in  it  so  often."  And  tm 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  exposl 
tion  of  Stevenson’s  faith  fills  nearly  30 
pages  of  good  size.  The  true  Steven 
sonian  is  always  garrulous,  even  whe 
he  is  not  violent  In  speech. 

According  to  Mr.  Kelman.  there  i 
much  “unconscious  ChrisUanitv"  in  th 
air  in  the  present  time.  “There  ar 
strong  men  whom  God  has  girded 
though  they  have  not  known  him,  am 
quiet  men  who  do  not  seem  to  be  fol 


..TXT  -M-  . •>  - lowing  Christ,  and  yet  unquestionabL 

Von  Pflugk-Hartting  s Vi  eumgton  is  are  casting  out  devils."  These  are  th' 
favorable  to  the  Iron  Duke.  The  author  who  will  appreciate  StevensoBL 

rebukes  former  German  writers  tor  say-  faith.  Its  unconventionality.  Its  freedOB 


thajt  -Wellington  should  have  gone 
to  Bluecher’s  assistance  at  Jarnv,  for 
Eluecher  could  have  refused  battle,  and 
he  did  not  accept  it  by  Wellington  s ad- 
vice, nor  did  he  depend  on  any  promise. 
Furthermore.  Wellington  could  not  spare 
aid.  The  author  blames  Buelow  for 
loitering  on  the  road  between  Liege  and 
Ligny,  and  says  he  would  have  been 


from  dogmatic  expression." 


Stevenson  was  impatient  with  the  s;. 
tarian  side  of  Scottish  church  life,  am 
he  used  to  sneer  at  the  conventions 
respectabilities  of  ordinary  types  of  re 
Ilgion.  Yet  he  was  the  friend  of  goot 
missionaries  and  humble  worshipper: 

— T-  . T , -X  aud  lie  held  that  all  free-thinkers 

court-martlailed  had  it  not  been  for  his  much  under  the  influence  of  superstl™" 
bravery  a few  days  later  Tjiejbook  re-  tion.”  His  character  was  complex:  te 


.cals  the  important  part  played  in  the 
campaign  by  the  secret  service  of  the 
I allies.  Fouche  kept  Lcui.s  XVTiI.  regu- 
larly informed  of  Napoleon’s  plans,  and 
the  information  was  passed  quickly  to 
Wellington’s  headquarters.  Gen.  Mai- 
son  Marshal  Berthier  and  some  one  in 
Gen.  Bertrand’s  household  were  the 
chief  traitors. 

The  Standard  (London)  says  that  Mr. 
Lennox'.^  biography  of  his  friend. 


L: 


wa.«  something  more  than  an  optimist  o 
a pesslmi.st.  His  faith  was  creedlees— 
his  religion  was  one  of  character  as  w^  -. 
as  sentiment.  This  sentiment  ,shoj*i  t 
not  be  confounded  with  aentimentallsaa 
for  Stevenson  neither  gu.shed  no.  it 
.splurged.  His  sentiment  appear.s  In  tw  > 
spirituality  which  so  characterizes  jhl  ta 
w-ork.  He  had  the  instinctive  >8 

God.  And  with  him  “there  is  n.% 


»r«*ter^Ere*t  for  tm- '^but^'t'h' it*’!*!^? 
d'lj'"*'""^'''-'^^^  Ih}"''p!.u"I^  ^Uo'- 

later  veni-q  Vii.i  , I ' , ‘■'"“'t;!!  In  Ills 
I?i^litaii"  ' m.r’'"’'’'’''  «<>»‘'rtson  of 

♦iVJ?.II  ‘*^*i*^'  . inadeqiiatc.  bonoatli  oon. 

lff^^**^hirt  “ '"“n's  rellg-ious 

nro,  but  thoj*  aro  slcnJtlcant  in  fh/%  Mfs> 

tlei*m'V'^?'i"^'‘**‘’'’"'  ^ nmn.  From  soep- 

uiarKs  uj  the  latter  In  a orettv  l>-wi 
book,  Cousine  nettc.’  I dareSIT'  I coil  d 

^hnnKe®“Alt‘  ‘''fl“>-'noes‘  In  ll,e 

^ mean  is  1 was  never  oon- 
sclou.s  of  a struKKie.  nor  reRistw^  a 
f*^^"’.lnKl.v  had  anythine  per- 
sonal  to  (jo  witli  th<*  niftttor  I o'ityi^ 
sto'odnV^h'*  liandled  ship.  There 

n.an‘'who‘^^';^';tV!i‘iJi  V."known  steers- 

b^?e^^'tcd  b'v  'Jh  '"  T "'“s 

ii-tereetcd  bj  the  phenomena.  Mr  Kel- 

him  ln*hf •''lontaig-ne  inflnenVed 
mm  In  his  t lews,  and  the  expression 
of  them  In  the  (Irst  Person  sKa" 

anu  iv alt  Whitman  were  also  also  In- 
strumcntal  in  shaping-  his  expression 
Stevenson  delighted  in  revelatlonsof  self  • 
himself  on  his  reader^by 
the  recurrence  of  favorite  figures  and 

T^ere  Personal  reminiscences, 

there  -was  a time  when  he  was  un- 
doubtedly affected  and  egotistic  as 

tm'rii"  >’«  delighted  In  sit- 

ting In  a drasving  room  in  his  shirt 

oif  h'lm  might  be  centred 

on  *^ni.  His  senso  of  humor  saved  him* 

moro^iT®®  '^“"scious  of  his  vanity,  ami 
once  he  joked  about  It.  In 
his  books  he  was  never  weary  of  dis- 
cussing himself.  his  likes,  his  prejudices 
his  opinions,  but  the  reader  listens 
greedily  and  is  no  more  vexed  than 
\Tnn'taiii?n  •«  like  manner  to 

Haz/itt^*^’  Ob  Casanova,  or 

wPir  strong  sense  of  personal  Identity, 
Mr.  Kelman  takes  to  be  the  philosophi- 
cal counterpart  to  what  the  religious 
man  calls  a sense  of  the  value  of  the 
7’’®  again  we  are  reminded 
>r  \\  hitman  s repeated  declaration  that 
he  soul  and  body  are  one.  The  spirit- 
lahty  of  Stevenson,  clear  and  lofty  as  it 
■ as.  was  always  reached  through  sense 


fiAbted  on  auoA 

-Mats  for  hlRiMlf  u^piblnir  then 
JUh  own  -way.  It  wo«  wmotlijnr  r 
Umn  an  eagurneas  for  ehanga. 

Stevenaon'"  gift  of  vision  was 
marknblv.  He  himself  said  that  th. 
fifths  of  him  was  artist  and  two-flf 
adventurer.  His  vision  -was  exact  an 
! intense,  and  thn  intensity  was  some 
times  brutality  in  description.  It  is  illua 
trated  "by  his  delight  in  cxiior  and  skill 
in  literary  manipulation. ” He  ha*l  a 
phy.slcul  love  of  light.  Ho  found  aur- 
i)rlslng  possibilities  in  lamplight,  candle 
llglit,  lighthouses  This  gift  of  vision 
wu.s  developed  spiritually  in  imaglna- 
Uon  and  Insight.  He  had  a marvellou.M 
faculty  for  the  awoclation  of  Ideaa.  Ho 
set  no  hounds  to  the  freedom  of  vision, 
ami  ho  dellghtod  In  the  ghaatlv.  the  Iior- 
ribe,  spectres  and  apparitions.  This 
vision  wa.s  extended  till  it  pierced  tho 
recesses  of  the  human  heart.  And  this 
vision  include  God,  for  "every  unpreju- 
diced man  wlio  looks  searchinglv  ami 
^adUy  at  life  shall  sooner  or  later  sen 

"The  instinct  of  travel,  llko  the  gift  of 
' element  In  human  natiirn 

which  m.ay  be  tmced  tip  from  tho  phvsl- 
Hf  ‘ If.  ">obal  and  spiritual  regions  of 
life.  Stevenson,  always  a complex 
character,  viewed  life  'both  as  a spec- 
tacle and  a campaign,  aa  an  artbt  and  a 
laborer.  Many  were  his  moods;  now  tho 
practical  wm  subordinated  to  tho  spec- 
tacular. aud  now  the  spectacular  to  tho 
pi  ictlcal.  when  Stevenson  no  longer 
travelled  in  order  to  see.  but  saw*in 
order  to  travel.  The  instinct  of  travel- 
ling was  strong,  as  was  his  love  of 
maps  He  alway.s  felt  the  width  of  tho 
nomadic,  and  ha  held  It 
‘*1®  natural  state.  Hence  tho  de- 
P "l  **  i.®*"  *™tnedlacy.  The  lapse  of  time 
novel.  This  Im- 
medlacy  developed  Interest  In  war.  and 
more  than  this  enthusiasm  for  vitality. 

Steven-soni  learned  and 


EVIL  NAME  dr 
THE  MUSICIANS. 


delivered  was  eympathy  and  apprecia- 
"tany-sided,  he  was  catholic,  and 


he  was  thul?  e*nabied\o”detect  ‘ 


‘the  one- 


sldednes.s  of  much  popular  morality,’’ 
llvity  of 


Steienson  was  both  an  actor  and  a 
Teacher.  He  dearly  loved  to  be  pictur- 
, sque  in  his  life  and  in  his  books  He 
onstantly  struck  attitudes.  Were  hi<s 
xpresslons  of  religious  feeling  mere 
“Pbetending’’  wa.s  his  fa- 
orito  amusement  as  a hoy.  This  the- 
trical  element  In  his  thought  and  life 
his  straining  after  effect  is  revealed 
wen  in  his  prayers  by  some  fant^rm 
•ouch.  The  repentance  of  some  of  his 
''i  Picture.sque 

But  a man  always  expresses  religion  in 

rher7!'.  P®'-'  ‘®'-"’®  and  style 

Inhere  i.s  a sting  in  all  human  life 
Stevenson  became  "identified  with 
wrt.s  he  had  chosen  to  Xy.  and  b7 
•ame  transfigured  by  his  work.  The  re 

■ifnh'i7r7‘  "•’H®f'  he  mSst 

-■i1eliberatel.v  adopted.  More  and  more 
#haturally  he  fell  Into  it  until  he  wl? 
■jj;  ndistinguishable  from  it.  and  it  he 
“‘®ie expression  of  his 
self.  Stevenson  was  a born 
“'®  Pbeacher,  as  well  as 
itj-he  actor,  is  bound  to  keep  his  andmn..A 
Sp  mind  and  aim  at  eftectfvenes7 

Telman  reviews  at  some  leneth 
childhood  of  Stlv7 
.naon,  and  shows  their  influence  on  hi^ 
ater  life.  His  youthfulness  w^s  in  a ! 

ru.id?nTb?^ckt  pii‘^ 

Jils  tovorate  lLt7umeJu!’Th7tln  whlst7^^ 
““ii  . ■"'®be  full  of  devotlonli 

jjl4  bought,  and  his  chlldlikeness  of  spirit 
ontlnued  to  the  end.  -Vow Ihe  "Chll7 

iOod  of  the  Kingdc.:.!’’  does  not  mean  I 
•nuneiatlon  of  Intellect.  "It  means 
. miething  far  more  human  and  more 
i*  ‘“htirul.  It  means  wonder,  and  humil- 
f y and  responsiveness— the  straight  ' 
ize  of  childhood  past  conventionalities, 
le  simplicity  of  a mind  open  to  any 
uth,  and  a heart  with  love  alive  in 


III  llie  examination  of  the  books  that 
IMelped  Steven.son.  Mr.  Kelman  has 
«|iuch  to  say  about  the  Influence  of 
■'58:.';!^'®'’.  literature,  of  such  books  as 
i®|lllliigs  quaint  and  grim  "Antiqultle.s 
JS:  Scotland.”  The  Influence  of  the 
mvenaiitliig  history  was  profound.  His 
» )Oks  are  .strewn  with  quotations  and 
illations.  Furthermore,  ‘U’UIlam  Penn’s 
j-'bi'uits  of  Solitude"  and  the  "Pilgrim’s 
irogress"  entered  Into  his  blood.  The 
Iter  was  the  book  In  all  Hnglish  llter- 
ure  he  knew  best  and  to  which  he 
-j  ade  the  most  frequent  allusions.  And 
• en  he  was  literally  steeped  In  the 
' ought  and  sentiment  of  the  Bible. 

A long  chapter  Is  devoted  to  "revolt 
id  orlpinallty."  Stevenson  -wws  %t 
•art  the  true  Bohemian,  "who  Ilve.t 
holly  to  himself,  does  what  he  wishes 
Id  not  what  Is  thought  proper.”  He 
id  a tendency  to  revert  to  the  ele- 
J entary  and  the  savage.  Conventional 
prality  Irritated  him,  and  he  was 
' J tentatlously  defiant  toward  certain 
Itters  In  the  accepted  code.  His 
felnallty  -was  something  more  than 
fesponsible  reception  of  thoughts 
Uch  come  to  him  as  out  of  nowhere; 


he  relatrvity  erf 

i,?  J^*®  change  and  development 

Ip  tpppal  ideas  during  the  passing  of 
er?i  ^®II  bacK  on-  oertaln  gen- 

principles,  "the  spirit  of 
magnanimity  and  the  spirit  of  har- 
mony." He  set  special  value  wttevl?- 
hnneSt  f‘tlPP'ce«  In  Judgment  and  was 
honest  enough  to  confess  tliat  he  never 
found  It  easy  to  be  just.  He  valued 

taf^vlt^fHe^H 7-”°®  ^ fellow^mor- 

not  'With  him  a 
.Ptatter.  He  knew  how  to  put  hlm- 
lava  for  P'fce,  “Stevenson’s 

keen  ?®V6r  shown  so 

strong  as  in  those  cases 
Pothing  to  be  gained  by 
It  m the  way  of  service  or  Intelleetual 
return — nothing  but  such  return  of  grat- 
Thnf  affection  as  only  love  prlfas.’’ 
i?'®  content  wlfii  atti- 

tude, it  passed  over  Into  deeds. 

I man,  manliness  for  him  -wm 

primarily  strength.  He  had  llttl™.,^ 
pathy  with  weakness  as  an  excuse 

measure  ai 
with  an  imagination,  and  de^ 
®-  tonic.  Hfs  fatalism 
was  built  on  a superb  courage.  Uke 
Marcel  Schwab— and  they  admired  each 
oth®r— he  recognized  dual  personallty- 
fou.nd  111  so  many  strong  '^Ings,  the 
fn  '“‘■Pt«t>e»  <JJfflcultIea 

1^,  .^j®,*P®to-l  earnestness  -wa* 

acuta 

v-f  morbidness." 

No  prude,  he  was  singularly  pure  in 
his  -wriUngs.  Perhaps  he  ad  not  go  so 
far  as  Emerson  or  Whitman  in  his  ac- 
ceptance of  sin  as  of  indispensable  use. 

‘ V®  asserting:  "To  any  but 

the  brutlsh%man  his  sins  are  the  be- 
grinmngs  of  ■wisdom.*'  " 

His  message  was  "the  duty  of  joy,  the ; 
ethical  value  of  happiness,'^  which  take^ 
®®  honor  and'  precedence.’; 
Gentleness  and  cheerfulness,  these  i 
all  morality:  they  are  the 
perfect  duties.  * • • If  your  morals  i 
make  you  dreary,  depend  upon  it  tlieyl 
are  wrong.  • • . Wle  dlsappiiint- 1 
ment,  noble  self-denial,  are  not  to  bs  . 

"kL*®'®"  ‘®  be.  pardoned,  if] 
they  bring  bitterness."  His  gayetv  wae  I 
dar  ng.  a.s  Mr.  Chesterton  weU  ! 

♦^‘5-  ®t^P'"®'"c  a-Pd  splendid  cjiaracteris-  i 
^*C''cPson  wai  his  levity;  and  hie 
(ml'Prs^  ^ Vh'*  flower  of  100  grave  phiio.s- 

hght . the  w»eak  man  is  always  heavy  •’ 
His  wa.s  no  surface  optimism,  and  later 
optimism,  or  hope^he 
K terms  .as  synonyms— for  faith 
Thus  he  served  valiantly  his  own  tim^ 
“'®  "®‘®  health  and  glad- 
ness. and  he  may  be  taken  aa  tho 

representative  of  the  healthful  and 
bright  spirit  of  Hellenism.  "..As  an  %x- 
hau.«tn-e.  or  oven  an  ad^uate,  account 
of  Christianity,  the  fSth  of 
Eouis  Stevenson,  is  v’cry  far  from  com- 
Sift‘®i'  that  is  not  to  say  that  it  nvay 
not  have  an  immense  value  as  the  ex- 
?e®if‘l°"  ^ ,‘-''“®  »®Pe®t  of  Christianity 

each  parUcular 
‘Jl®*^®  i®  °®’®  ®et  of  Christian 

£S,?.s;S  a-nTX"..'’-*  '■  ™“ 

He  author  of  "Religio 
Medici"  names  as  the 
first  circumstance  that 
might  persuade  the  world 

he  had  no  religion  "the 

ummtmmmrnJ  general  scandal”  of  hie 
profession.  Physicians, 
he  admitted,  were  popularly  accused  of 
atheism.  Other  professions  or  callings 
have  been  charged  proverbially  with 
some  inherent  fault  or  vice.  Cobblers 
have  been  characterized  as  seditious  as 
well  as  atheistic;  tinkers  as  neoeesarlly 
rascals;  lawyers  as  monsters  of  greed 
®tc„  etc. 

Proverbs  often  grow  musty  or  they 
become  unintelligible  on  account  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  beliefs  or  the  ma- 
terial things  that  gave  birth  to  the 
proverb.  Eiven  when  proverbs  hold 
their  full  force,  they  are  often  tiresome, 
.whether  they  are  found  among  South 
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African  tribes  and  are  collected  and  an- 
notated by  a Sir  Richard  F.  Bufton,  or 
fall  from  the  lips  of  Sancho  Panza,  who 

is  Immortal  In  spite  of  his  proverbial 
sayings.  The  proverb  is  generally  the 
trumphant  boast  of  the  narrow  and 
worldly  wise.  The  proverb  monger  Is 
hopelessly  commonplace,  material.  Jo- 
nas in'  the  Rollo  books  should  have  al- 
ways a proverb  on  his  tongue.  Look 
over  the  collections  in  the  various  lan- 
guages; would  not  any  boy  who  took 
diligent  heed  and  applied  these  proverbs 
to  his  daily  life  turn  out  a prig,  If  not 
mean,  selfish,  hard-hearted?  When 
there  is  wit,  it  Is  almost  always  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor,  the  unfortunate, 
the  weak,  M^ts  there  ever  a more  cruel 


and  at  the  same  time  unreasonable 
fable  than  that  of  the  ant  and  the 
grasshopper?  And  m.iny  fables  are 
merely  proverbs  expanded. 

The  musican,  singer,  player  or  com- 
poser has  been  for  centuries  reproached 
for  vagabond  days  and  dissolute  life.  If 
the  art  of  music  was  encouraged  among 
the  Greeks,  the  musican  was  generally 
held  to  be  a loose  person.  Did  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Slrach  Eleazer  of  Jerusalem,  in 
his  "wisdom,”  otherwise  known  ns 
"Eccleslastlcus,”  name  "such  as  sought 

fout  musical  tunes”  among  the  fa.mous 
men  to  be  praised?  Did  he  say.  And 
hinder  not  music;  pour  not  out 
where  there  is  a pojformance  o.  mat.^.-, 
and  display  not  wisdom  out  of  season. 
Did  he  write 
As  a signet  of  carbuncle 
111  a setting  of  gold. 

So  Is  a rnni-ei-t  of  moalc  in  a banqnet  .'f  -wine. 
As  a signet  of  euieraM 
In  8 -work  of  gold,  . 

so  Is  a atraliRof  matle  -with  pleasan;  w.ne. 


He  a’.so  warned  the  vouiik  man  not  to 
US'*  the  company  of  a sinsin«  woman, 
“lest  haply  thou  be  caught  by  her  at- 
tempts.*’  hviv6  QUOiod  this  saw  bs- 

fore.  The  quotation  is  for  daily  use. 


The  musician,  according  to  the  old 
moralists  and  framers  of  proverbs,  was 
first  of  all  a drunkard.  Even  in 
“E'-..'losiasticus”  the  praise  of  music  in- 
cludes the  accompanying  grace  of  wine. 
“Cantorres  amant  humores’”  was  the 
old  L.atin  saying.  The  burghers  who 
met  at  Gmnd.gousler’s  feast  cried  out; 
"Let  us  sing,  let  us  drink  and  tune  up 
our  roundelays!"  Moliere's  Frontin  or- 
dered 100  bottles  of  Surene,  for  there 
were  eight  musicians  and  nine  singers  in 
the  party.  In  Regnard’s  “Serenade" 
opera  singers  are  described  as  “wretched 
acquaintances;  they  take  you  into  the 
tavern  and  you  always  pay  the  bill.’’ 
Listen  to  some  of  the  proverbs: 

"It  is  the  key, of  the  cellar  that  tunes 
the  voice.” 

“A  raging  thirst  does  not  make  a man 
sing  alto.” 

“The  cock  crows  best  when  his  throat 

is  wet.”  

“He  drinks  like  a flute  player.”  Theiy 
are  endless  variations  on  this  theme; 
For  "flute  player”  substitute  “fiddler.” 
■•bellringer.”  “trombone  player,”  "or- 
ganist.” etc.  There  was  a tradition 
that  flute  players  were  specially  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  thirst,  just  as  it 
was  long  believed  that  obol.sts  neces- 
sarily went  mad.  Flute  players,  both 
male  and  female,  from  the  earliest 
davs,  were  held  in  particular  disrepute. 
•'To  drink  like  a musician.” 

■’A  young  man  with  a good  voice  was 
asked  to  join  a parish  choir.  ‘No,  no,’ 
he  answered:  ‘I  am  already  too  much 
disposed  toward  drink."  ” 

“When  the  bagpipe  Is  full  It  sounds 
the  best.”  ' . , ^ . 

“After  drinking,  you  wish  to  sing; 
after  singing  you  wish  to  drink.  He  that 
does  not  love  song  and  the  bottle  Is  a 
hideous  monster  without  tongue  and 
ears.” 

"Intone’*  or  “sing  a mass  was  a 
euphemism  for  “soaking.” 

In  the  time  of  Plautaus.  "vlvere 
muslce."’  to  live  like  a musician  was  to 
be  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
to  fare  ‘"sumbustlously”  every  day;  but 
the  times  have  changed  since  Plautus 
wrote,  and  he  borrowed  his  comparison 
from  the  Greeks. 

Glarean,  the  ologist,  musician,  theo- 
rist, poet  laureate,  the  friend  of  Eras- 
mus, admitted  frankly  that  he  lived  like 
a court  musician:  “I  eat  and  drink  well, 
and  I owe  every  one.” 

Hearken  unto  the  advice  of  Annlh^ 
Gantez  to  a young  musician  of  the  lith 
ceiiturv,  who  purposed  a concert  tour: 
"Drink  sometimes  with  your  comrades; 
for  as  vou  catch  fish  with  a hook,  so 
you  gain  a musician’s  friendship  with 
a full  glass.  * * Beware,  however, 

of  acquiring  the  reputation  that  many 
singers  enjoy,  subjects  to  wine;  al- 
though one  may  say  that  .all  musicians 
are  drunkards,  remember  that  all 
drunkards  are  not  therefore  musicians. 


contains  only  vile  pet'MHU.  ’■aruEoBbred 
men  and  abandoned  women;  which  ex- 
ists only  by  the  recruits  furnished  in- 
cessantly by  corruption  and  debauen, 
the  asylum  of  all  the  vices  and  every- 
thing that  is  shameless.”  Is  the  picture 
drawn  by  Caroline  Bauer  of  operatic 
life  in  Germany  during  the  earlier  half 
or  middle  years  of  the  19th  centurj",  a 
mucli  more  agreeable:  one?  Whether 
you  read  Casanova  or  Grimm  ana 
Diderot,  whether  youi  look  over  the 
“curious”  literature  of  England  or  Ger- 
many. the  musician,  male  or  female,  is 
too  often  a shameful,  shameless  figure. 
Read  the  biographical  notes  of  appalling 
frankness  concerning  the  sin^gers_  m 
Brussels  during  the  season  of  170a-0S. 
published  in  Isriardon’s  monumental 
work,  ”Le  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie. 
Were  such  men  and  women  physically 
able  to  sing  when  they  were  on  the 
stage? 


rec(#>i«^  or  TWPeratgST^dtflfed— aiefen  • in 
tins  led  many  to  the  easy  revenge  oi  g “je  ne  eapi 

alcoholic  self-glorification.  niece,  a comedy,  tn 

The  position  of  the  musician  as  well 
as  that  of  the  play-actor  has  been  much 


bettered  during  the  last  25  years.  The 
virtuoso  is  no  longer  looked  on  as  an 
amusement  maker  whose  home  Is  alter- 
nately a garret  and  a tavern.  He  is  no 


piece,  a comedy,  'fletor 
mous  operatic  baritone,  made  his  flrft 
appearance  as  a comedian  without  sooc 
and  this  distinguished  actor  on  tSe 
operatic  stage  then  failed  dismalij". 
acknowledged  manfull’-  his  mistake,  and 
said  in  an  open  letter  that  the  experi- 


brclIU  ill  «L’I  XJicn, 

nately  a garret  and  a tavern,  we  is  no  would  aid  him  materially  in  hia 

longer  classed  among  the  naturally  anOi  psychological  study  of  the  operatic  art. 
inevitably  polygamous.  He  is  deco^ 


uie  viLtiujy  jjoiyyariiuua..  rxc  lo 

in  Paris  or  Berlin,  and  in  Boston^  or 
New  York  he  is  “the  guest  of  honor  at 
a tea  or  a reception. 

He  is  taken  seriously  as  an  ornament 
of  a lucrative  profession.  He  is  asked 
to  give  his  opinions  concerning  all  things 
knowable.  besides  other  things.  In  New 
York  they  write  sonnets  in  his  honor.  In 


I OI  K.  uiey  wrue  soniieis  iii  i.is  jiujm'i.  m 
Europe  he  breaks  contracts  that  he  may 
go  to  Now  York,  where  he  will  enjoy 
inestimable  privileges. 


There  is  po  dearth  of  illustrious  ex- 
amples. Look  over  the  annals  of  the 
Paris  Opera.  ... 

There  was  Desmatins,  who  in  her  tirne 
sang  many  parts,  from  that  of  Venus  to 
that  of  Iphigenia.  In  her  younger  and 
more  honest  days,  she  was  a kitchen 
maid,  but  when  she  dazzled  as  a stai, 
slie  was  served  at  table  by  domestics 
on  their  knees.  Immoderate  eating  ana 
drinking  fattened  her.  She  applied  the 
remedy  of  vinegar  and  lost  her  voice. 
She  grew  fatter  and  fatter,  until  she 
sought  the  aid  of  a heroic  cathereticj  a 
sursreon  cu’t  her  ope-n  and  removeu  nine 
pounds  of  fat.  She  ordered  a sumptuous 
feast  in  celebration,  and  what  the  sur- 
geon had  cunningly  carved  out  was  the 
dish  of  honor,  and  it  was  eaten  by  the 
gallants  with  toasts  and  clinking  oi 

° Tlfel-e  was  Le  Pelissier,  the  Imperial 
beauty,  whose  excesses  were  so  out- 
rageous  that  even  Castil-Blaze,  the  cu- 
rlous,  prying  chronicler,  hid  his  face  at 
the  mere  recollection.  She  never  ate 
peas  when  they  cost  less  than  f.60  a 

^'operatic  managers  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  gave  their  singers  strong  doses 
of  coffee  so  that  the  interpretations  of 
mythological  and  legendary  characters 
might  be  heroic,  and  not  grotesque  and 
; titubating  figures.  Dumenil,  for  in- 
- lance  as  Atys,  Phaeton,  or  Amadls, 
-ose  to  a sublime  height  by  drinking  six 
bottles  of  champagne  during  a perform- 
ance. In  private  life,  a poor  sorry 
thing,  once  beaten  soundly  by  his  col- 
league. Mile,  de  Maupin.  who  in  male 
dress,  took  from  hint  watch  and  snoff 
■box  in  the  street,  he  always  appeared  in 
tl.'t  la.st  act  as  a glorified  demi-god  or 
god  of  song. 

Then  there  was  Mane  Laguerre.  an- 
other glory  of  the  Opera,  who  worked 
so  zealously  in  the  vineyard  of  Noah 
hat  she  was  known  as  Iphigenia  in 

lampagne.  Her  life  became  so  riotous 
t -at  shr  was  Imprisoned.  After  her  re- 
Ic-se  she  became  abstemious,  and  drank 
inly  13  glassu;  of  her  favorite  wine,  at 
dinner.  She  died  at  the  age  of  28,  a 
m^^lancholy  example;  and  hers  we^'e  the 
of  sin-'f.800,000  in  cash,  f.40,000  a 
'•':ar  in  investments,  two  houses  and  a 
ijicat  store  of  jewelry. 

The  great  Garcia’s  preferred  garglii 
V,-  • Tlntllla  dl  Rosa.  He  played  the 
r .lint  disguised  as  a drunken  officer  in 
‘•The  Baii5er  of  Seville"  in  realistic 
fa-hion,  and  one  night  as  Othello  in  his 

ip:  ho.  nearly  strangled  Marla,  his 
dauiiljter,  the  Desdcmomi.  She  content- 
■ i ier.-elf  with  sardines  dipped  m Ma- 
deira; she  also  drank  half  and  half. 


T/e  have  spoken  in  preceding  articles 
of  the  reckless,  sqa^lish,  miserable  nves 
led  by  so  many  \ irtuosos,  composers, 
orchestral  players.  The  story  or  Don 
Emanuel  Barbella,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, whom  J.  G.  Naumann  knew  at 
Naples,  might  easily  be  paralleled  ad 
infinitum.  “Not  before  his  60th  year, 
says  Naumann,  "did  this  man  have  a 
dwelling  place  of  his  own.  He  Uvea, 
worked,  slept  in  the  rooms  of  acquain- 
tances or  in  public  squares.  Adventures 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  had 
stiffened  his  neck  beyond  remedy,  and 
yet  he  professed  the  greatest  reverence 
for  the  Virgin,  who,  as  he  claimed,  had 
rescued  him  by  descending  from  heaven 
when  he  was  in  danger  of  assassination. 

In  gratitude  he  took  a solemn  oath 
never  to  wear  any  colors  but  blue  and 
black.  An  expert  fencer,^  he  fought 
niglitly  in  the  streets.  When  the  nt 
of  composition  came  upon  him  he  hur- 
ried to  his  nearest  acquaintance, 
though  a tavern  girl.  There  would  he 
borrow  pen.  ink.  paper — for  he  owned 
nothing — and  he  dashed  off  his  sonatas. 

Nor  can  we  go  further  with  Naumann 
in  his  description,  for  this  is  a prudish 
age.  One  might  naturally  infer  that 
Don  Emanuel  Barbella  was  a man  of 
"temperament,"  but  Dr.  Burney  h^rd 
him  fiddle  and  recorded  the  fact  that 
he  induced  sleep.  There  were  hundreds 
of  such  vagabond  musicians. 

Nor  were  organists  and  choir-masters 
free  from  reproach.  The  old  music  dic- 
tionaries of  biography  contain  many  un- 
.iavory  paragraphs,  and  sobriety  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  desirable  vi^ues  of 
an  organist  in  more  than  one  German 
book  on  church  music.  , 

It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  the  years  when  opera  singers 
and  other  musicians  w*ere  said  to  be 
most  dissolute,  the  highest  society  was 
corrupt.  The  stories  told  by  Edmond 
de  Goncourt  about  certain  sopranos  or 
the  Opera  at  Paris  in  the  18th  century, 
and  they  are  doubtless  true— are  no 
worse  than  those  that  might  be  told 
of  the  noble  dames  who  favored  Gl^ck 
or  espoused  the  cause  of  Piccini,  1 he 
compilers  of  scandalous  memoirs  JY^^e 
by  no  means  especially 
against  the  singers;  they  recorded  faith- 
fully, with  picturesque  malice,  the 
naughty  deeds  of  persons  on  or  off  the 
stage.  The  singers  and  musicians  were 
in  many  cities  the  servants  of  a court; 
they  were  considered  as  subordinates, 
and  the  women  were  so  many  animals 
to  be  pursued  in  the  chase.  The  posi- 
tion' of  play-actors  and  play-actre^es 
was  no  better,  the  world  over.  For 
years  these  stage-people  were  expected 
to  be  irregular,  dissolute,  lawless. 

The  memoirs  of  English  playwrights 
or  play-actors,  even  in  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century,  reveal  the  shabbiness, 
the  looseness,  the  miseries  of  the  ac- 
tor’s life.  And  what,  pray,  was  fashmn- 
able  life  during  the  regency  or  during 
the  reign  of  George  the  Fou^rth?  Jhere 
were  exceptions  here  and  there,  inere 
wera  siiigGrs,  violinists,  orenostrai 
players  who  were  modest,  simple  men, 
and  some  were  persons  of  natural  re- 
finement. There  were  some  women 
who  moved  with  pure  dignity  as  the 
lady  In  the  presence  of  Comus  and  nis 
swinish  rabble. 

The  Opera  at  Paris  was  set  on  a proud 
eminence  of  immorality,  and  if  We  won- 
der how  the  singers  of  that  institution  ,, 
in  the  18th  century  could  control  their- 
voices  after  vinous  excesses,  the  answer 
is  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
foreign  visiting  judges,  and  of 
Parisian  critics,  who  preferred  Italian 
music  and  Italian  singers,  the  vocal 
performance  at  the  Paris  Opera  was 
insufferable:  there  was  screeching  and 
there  was  howling,  and  there  were  brok- 
en voices.  The  singer  that  does  not 
take  proper  care  of  his  body,  that  is 
intemperate  in  any  pleasure,  will  not 
long  be  master  of  his  voice,  and  the 
quality  of  his  tones  will  surely  deterior- 
iate.  This  is  a physiological  fact,  and 
examples  may  be  swn  and  recognized 
today.  The  abstemious,  whether  they 
led  clean  lives  through  principle  or 
merely  through  fear  or  avarice,  often 
suffered  from  the  general  reproach. 
When  you  read  of  the  continual  tri- 
umphs of  Italian  singers  in  the  va- 
rious opera  houses  of  Europe  for  season 
after  season,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that 
these  men  and  women  were  not  given 
over  to  the  bottle,  and  that  many  of 
the  tales  told  concerning  their  debauch- 
ery are  either  false  or  grossly  exag- 
gerated.   


Morality  among  musicians  is  now 
chiefly  an  individual  matter.  Virtuosos 
have  contracted  the  habit  of  marrying 
even  though  they  may  marry  often  and 
choo.se  wives  or  husbands  in  rapid  and 
perplexing  succes.sion.  Rich  American 
women  nt  times  show  their  appreciation 
of  art  by  marrying  an  artist,  and  if  they 
do  not  marry  a singer,  fiddler  or  pianist 
they  at  least  give  him  delightful  hours 
and  place  him  on  a ICv'e!  with  a desir- 
able broker,  with  a corporation  lawyer, 
or  with  them  that  have  put  their  trust 
in  steel,  copper  or  sugar— all  artists  in 
their  way.  The  singer  may  be  the  son 
I of  a Polish  inn-keeper,  or,  as  a girl,  .she 
may  have  sung  in  street  and  cafe;  the 
welcome  is  none  the  less  hearty  and  is 
a proof  of  the  broad  democratic  spirit 
that  vitalizes  the' highest  society  in  this 
country,  especially  when  the  prima 
donna  has  been  honored  by  the  atten- 
tions of  a prince,  or  even  a duke.  The 
visiting  virtuosos  of  all  kinds  are  now 
seldom  given  to  drink.  They  cannot 
drink  and  keep  their  engagements.  They 
cannot  drink  and  then  sing  and  play  in 
a manner  to  satisfy  managers  and  pub- 
lic. The  more  intefligeht  have  seen 
much;  they  have  seen  cities  and  men 
and  women;  the  operatic  singers  have 
been  trained  in  stage  graces;  surely 
these  visitors  should  be  entertaining 
companions. 

The  humbler  musician  now  lives  more 
decently.  There  are  drunkards  and 
gamblers  among  virtuosos,  orchestral 
players,  teachers,  as  there  are  among 
shopkeepers,  lawyers,  retired  merchants 
and  genteel  idlers.  ’There  are  eccentric 
persons,  as  there  are  in  every  walk  of 
life;  but  the  average  musician  in  this 
country,  native  or  imported,  no  longer 
thinks  that  resemblance  to  the  Wild 
Man  of  Borneo  stamps  unmistakably 
true  genius.  With  greater  opportunity 
for  work,  the  musician  has  come  to 
consider  work  as  a habit,  and  not  as  a 
bread-gaining,  but  disagreeable  digres- 
sion from  the  pleasing  routine  of  dissi- 
pation. 

The  chief  reproach  that  may  be 
brought  today  against  the  musician  of 
high  or  low  degree  is  the  amazing 
vanity  that  is  revealed— revealed?  say, 
rather,  trumpeted— in  speech.  There. are 
a few  singers  and  players  and  composers 
who  can  talk  for  perhaps  half  an  hour 
without  reference  to  their  own  deeds 
and  accomplishments,  but  the  effort  is 
prodigious,  and  the  very  reticence  is 
often  suspiciously  vainglorious.  We  say 
this,  and  ,at  the  same  time  we  remem- 
ber the  definition  of  a bore;  “A  bore  is 
a man  Vvho  keeps  talking  co  you  about 
himself,  while  you  wish  ail  the  time  to 
talk  about  yourself.”  But  these  musi- 
cians are  at  first  hardly  bores,  for  they 
amuse  by  the  artless  vanity.  Tlie  prima 
donna  will  speak  pleasantly  of  her  col- 
loaguej?*j  and  t.ell  you  how  happy  she  is 
when  she  encourages  them  or  tells  them 
how  certain  measures  should  be  phrased 
or  coaches  them  in  the  interpretation  of 
a trying  scene.  They  are  all  improving, 
tho'jgh  X.  will  never  have  the  grand 
style,  y.  should  never  atempt  to  sing 
.Mozart’s  miisic,  Z.  has  not  the  temper- 
ament for  Aida,  etc  ftr  T'V.o 


Mme.  Wiehe  has  also  played  at  tlie 
Gymnase.  _ 

Her  husband,  Henri  Bereny,  a Hun- 
garian by  birth,  violinist  and  composer 
studied  with  Leonard  and  Liszt.  He 
written  music  for  pieces  in  wmich  nia 
wife  acts  or  sings,  and  “Le  Mam  isf 
by  him.  The  story  of  this  mimodratna 
which  Mme.  Wiehe  has  played  through  . 
out  Europe,  is  a simple  one.  A dancing 
woman  returns  home  from  toe  thc-atr^ 
but  a thief  has  entered  before  her  and 
hidden  himself  behind  a portiere,  one 
practise.-!  steps  of  a new  ballet  in  front 
of  a looking  glass,  and  ®dddenl.v  she 
sees  the  reflection  of  the  thief  s hand 
She  had  locked  the  door,  but  she  keem 
on  dancing  and  finally  gets 
throws  it  into  the  street,  for  she  h^r 
the  approaching  steps  of  her 
thief  Is  about  to  kill  her  Sh|  faints 
and  he  relents:  .she  is  so  l^^ntiful.  Th 
lover  enters  the  room,  vwsr 

of  the  dancer  lets  the  thief  go. 


i{ 


A: 


Nor  were  these  Isolated,  splendid  ex- 
am .ies  of  insolent  dissoluteness,  nor 
a'.s  such  drunkenness  known  only  in 
opera  houses  of  Paris.  Read  the  me- 
moirs of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  or 
!he  books  .if  operatic  gossip  published  in 
France  or  England  or  Germany.  'We 
find  Pldansat  de  Malrobert  In  his 
“L’Esplon  Angilois”  (1777-1784)  describ- 
ing 'he  Paris  Opera  as  “esBentlally  a 
bc!  .M  of  gallantry  and  luxury,  which 


The  charges  made  against  musicians 
as  a class,  and  from  the  beginning,  were 
undoubtedly  well  founded.  These  mu- 
picians.  as  a rule,  were  strollers,  and 
tliey  were  looked  on  by  the  respectable 
as  tramps  are  viewed  in  our  own  t'roe. 
They  lived  from  hand-to-mouth;  they 
were  birds-of-passage;  jovial  or  de- 
spondent, they  were  toss-pots.  The  ce- 
ment of  good  or  evil  fellowship  w-as 
moistened  whenever  there  was  opportu- 
nity Playthings  of  chance,  they  in  turn 
were  given  over  to  dice  and  all  devices 
for  gambling.  The  excitement  of  per- 
formance led  to  excitement  of  wine  and 
love.  Slighted  or  despised  by  the  staid, 
they  made  laws  tor  themselves.  Ap- 
plauded, flattered,  what  wonder  if  they 
thought  themselves  a special  class  re- 
lieved from  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  society,  or  the  exaltation  of  compo-^ 
sitlon,  thp  disappointment  in  perform  7 
ance,  the  gnawing  thought  of  talent  ui.  / 


I s juiisju,  nas  not  me  temper- 
ament for  Aida,  etc.,  etc.  The  neroic 
tenor  may  not  praise 

pours  I ut  his  views  on 

gives  funny  imitations  of  other  tenors 


ocal  art.  and  he 

o lujjiiy  ii:i;Liiuoiis  of  other  ten< 
the  parts  in  which  he  himself 


famous, 

tVe  remember  well  a pianist  of  rare 
charm  and  exquisite  distinc'tion  who 
visited  Boston  some  years  ago.  He  was 
showing  a photograph  which  portrayed 
h:m  with  his  master,  Liszt.  “You  will 
observe"”  he  said,  “that  I am  standing 
and  Liszt  is  seated.  I wished  to  be  at 
his  feet,  at  his  honored  feet.  "No."  he 
answered.  ‘I  am  through.  I sit.  You. 
my  dear  pupil,  will  outstrip  me.  I am 
the  past;  I sit.  You  are  the  future;  vou 
must  s^nd."  ' Call  you  such  a mail  a 
bore?  Perish  the  thought. 


CHARLOTTE  WIEHE. 

I";  is  stated  that  Mr.  Charles  Froh- 
man  will  introduce  Charlotte  M’iehe, 
the  singer,  dancer,  pantomimist  and 
play  actress,  to  the  New  York  public  in 
October.  During  her  engagement  she 
will  appear  In  “Le  Main"  and  in  other 
plays. 

This  versatile  woman,  who  is  described 
as  a tall,  svelte,  graceful  blonde,  “psy- 
chology in  action,”  was  born  at  Copen- 
hagen, Aug.  28,  1875.  the  daughter  of 
an  orchestra  conductor.  As  a chiw  she 
studied  for  the  ballet  at  the  Royal  dan- 
cing school  of  that  citv.  She  made  her 
debut  ut  the  age  of  12  as  first  dancer 


NOTES. 

Herman  Klein's  "'ThirU' 
sical  Life  in  London,  1870-1300,  «iu 
published  this  fall. 

Adele  au.s  der  Ohe,  Yh< 

begin  her  season  by 
Philharmonic  orchestra  Oct.  2U.^ 

A new  “musical  ^ 

Struck.”  by  John  Jackson  and 

Richards,  was  produced  at  the  Bealora 
London,  Aug.  3. 

The  next  season  at  t*>®  .S.P®5,t,„Sn'p 
ioue,  Paris,  will  begin  with  PuccinL 
“Tosca.”  Herold’s  "Le  Pre  aux  C.eres 
will  be  revived. 

Paderewski’s  “Solemn  Cantata,  t^ 
by  Casimir  Tetmayc-r.  will  be  produce 
bv  the  Warsaw  Philharmonio  Society  a , 
the  beginning  of  next  season. 

Miss  Borgo,  who  took  the  hrst  prU 
for  opera  at  the  Paris  Conser\ato  > 
has  been  engaged  for  the  Opera,  N' 
man  was  considered  worthy  of  a prize. 

There,  will  be  a musical  festival  a 
Riimford  Falls,  Me.,  on  Aug.  24  and  i 
The  local  chorus  wnl  take  part,  and  t^ 
solo  singers  will  be 
Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child  and  Mi 
Frederick  Martin  of  Boston. 

Stanley  Lucas,  a well  known  murf 

publisher  of  London,  and  secretap  t 

the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  of  (3rM 
Britain,  died  at  South  Hampstead  o 
July  24. 

Ben  Davies,  the  tenor,  -^11  visit  SouC 
Africa  next  year  for  the  *'™®i  Ji' 
engagements  are  for  about 
“This  visit  will  prevent  his  rnaking  hi 
annual  tour  in  America.  M art 
angels! 

Leooold  Wenzel  is  wrltmg  the 
for  Uie  ballet  to  be  produced  in 
tember  at  the  Empire,  London.  TO 
subject  is  bacchanalian,  and  it  is  treate 
“not  on  classical  linos,  but  in  a moder 
and  up-to-date  manner." 

A new  symphonic  poem  for  violin  m 
orchestra,  "Life  a Dream,  by 
Neitzel  of  Cologne,  was  ProJup®®,  *1: 
that  city  late  in  July  at  the  last  • 
mer  Symphony  concert.  The  music  *EL 
suggested  by  Calderon’s  drama,  |: 

Messrs.  Kufferath  and  Solvay  ‘h^l; 
written  the  libretto  tor  Mozart  s B," 
cape  from  the  Seraglio,  which  will -I|; 
produc-ed  at  the  Paris  Opera  at  the  sais 
time  as  D’Indy’s  ' 

mer  performances  at  Paris  the  dialogv  . 
has  been  spoken.  The  part  of  Constaiu  . 
will  be  sung  by  Mies  Lir.say.  *a  yoim| 
lady  born  in  France  from  American  ®i,. 
Tents.”  _r' 

Payne  Clark,  who  used  4o  sing  i 
English  opera  in  this  eountri-.  1?  now 
member  of  the  Moody-Manners  con , 
panv.  The  repertory  of  thel  week  » 
ginning  Aug.  24  at  Covent  Garden  wh," 
include  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  “Carmen,  ,. 
••Lohengrin,”  ’T1  Trovatore,”  “Fau^;.. 
■"’.rannhauser.”  The  chief  singers 
he  Fanny  Moody,  Alice  Esty.  Zelie 
Lussan,  Blanche  Marches!,  Messrs,  in.' 
seph  O’Mara,  .McLennan.  .'Irens.  MMj 
ner.!!.  The  chorus  will  number  100,  Uj 
orchestra  70.  i. 

The  programme  of  'the  Hereford  (EflJt 
land)  musical  festiv  .I,  which  will  begi| 
on  Sept.  8.  will  include  extracts  frw 
•‘Israe'l  in  Egypt”  and  ’‘Parsifal,” 
Messiah”  “Hymn  oL  Praise.  Bacn 


ucuuL  ui  uie  age  oi  iz  as  nrst  aancer  in 
a celebrated  Danish  ballet  at  the  Royal 
Theatre.  When  she  was  17  years  old 
she  left  the  ballet  to  sing  in  operetta, 
and  she  took  the  leading  female  parts 
in  "Nitouche,”  “Lili.”  “Niniche,”  “The 
Mascot,”  “Hiss  Helyett,”  "The  Chimes 
or  Normandy,”  “The  Poiipee.”  “La  Vie 
Parisieniie,”  “The  Mikado,”  “The 
Geisha.”  Not  content  with  this,  she 
turned  comedian  and  appeared  in  “Frou 
Frou,”  “Musotte”  and  other  plays.  Then 
she  busied  herself  with  Mntomlme,  and 
was  seen  in  “L’Enfant  Prodigu%’’  that 
little  masterpiece  which  was  noi  appre- 
ciated here  at  the  Boston  Museum, 
when  Pilar-Morln  mimed  the  Prodigal, 
and  Courtes,  now  dead,  gave  his  mar- 
vellous impersonation  of  the  Father. 
Mme.  'Wiehe  made  her  debut  in  Paris 
at  the  exposition  of  1900  (Theatre  des 
Auteurs  Gals)  in  the  mimodrama,  ‘"Le 
Main.”  She  afttrward  played  in  ‘"Le 
Main”  at  the  CapuSines,  where  she  was 


"Jesus  Sleeps,”^’S5''tiifrum]^^‘A  _Ch^^ 


mas  Mystery,”  Coleridge  Taft^lor’s  -- 
Atonement,”  Elgar’s  "‘Dream  of  GetB 
tius,”  Parry’s  “Voces  Clamantium. 
.-Vrnon.g  the  orcheetral  works  are  Tscha 
kowsky’s  symphony  No.  % Brahm 
symphony  No.  1,  Mozart’s  G roino 
an  interlude  from  Bantock’s  » Christus, 
Cowen’s  “Indian  Rhapsody.”' 

Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  wrote  in  the  Del 
News  (London)  of  Miss  .\da  Sasso 
who  will  assist  Melba  in  her  conce 
tour:  "’Only  such  harp  pi.iying  wou 

have  helped  to  put  the  ele^nt  instn 
ment  in  the  corner  of  the  drawing  roor 
draped  and  silent,  rather  sooner  thr 
fashion  ®ecreed.  After  he.arlng  Sasao 
gentlewomen  with  beautiful  arms  wou 
have  been  ashamed  t4  display  the 
mediocre  skill  as  harpies.  The  youi 
lady  from  Australia  is  certainly  w: 
wonderful;  there  is  nothing  she  canO' 
do;  she  is  a Kubelik  of  the  harp:  b« 
truth  to  tell,  a little  harp  goes  a vet 
long  way.  Signoriiia  Sassoli  plays  wi; 
much  musical  feelinfe;  her  sense 
rhythm  is  keen,  the  vine  she  product 
powerful,  and  hen  style  vivacious  ai 
alive.” 


/ I 


A CHARACTER  PORTRAIT 
OF  GERMANY’S  RULER. 

Kaisers  Speeches,  Edited  by 
Wolf  von  Schierbrand. 


»flS  fio  K:iv,.t  llko  (of  f<(iitln>r  ^ 

on  otiior  ocdblonil.  VSii  f.-ir  it  i 1 

hjo  :t,  I I an.l  dpeechnii  g...  ho  has  1 

srnvon  to  Pif.  . ( a.  i-rarl-  1 

wlih  Kr.ince.  ‘•Yt  1h  \ 
« lio'vi  yt  r.  In  111.-  . iiloiirnut.i  of  tho 

K tl  r tliaf  hi.!  priv  tlo  opinion  of  Hio  1 
s.'-'i"l'ov  • ••  ''■■''<'>>•1'’';  to  Goilio 


On  fho  Whole  Unve  Ifnd  Good  Ef- 
— SIiroYVd  in  SlKlngr  up  And!- 
encesi— Hid  IVntnre  Complex,  nnd 
PosMeu.den  Remarkable  Vematlltty 
— Ameplea  n Conntry  of  Contracts. 
“The  Kaiser's  Speeches.’  translated 
and  edited  with  annotations  by  Wolf 
von  Schierbrand  (Harper  & Bros..  New 
York),  form  a character  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  William  III.  Mr.  von  Schier- 
brand, who  was  busied  for  many  years 
In  Berlin  as  chief  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press  of  America,  based  this 
compilation  for  the  most  part  on  the 
German  edition  of  the  speeches  and  ut- 
terances pu’bllshed  by  A.  Oscar  Klauss- 
mann  and  .smctloned  by  the  Kaiser. 
Some  of  the  speeches  were  obtained 
from  similarly  trustworthy  data.  Omis- 
sions in  Klaussmann's  edition  may  be 
certain  utterances 
or  the  Kitlser  no  longer  meet  with  his 
august  approval. 

Mr.  von  Schierbrand  found  the  task  of 
adequate  translation  a difBcult  one,  for 
Kiser’s  German  Is  extremely  Idlo- 
miitlc,  ‘bristling  with  proverbs,  sayings 
and  pecull^  modes  of  speech  (many  of 
.hena  self-coined),  and  showing  that 
-Wonderful  flexibility  of  German  syntax, 
a®  ,!Oupled.  however,  with  as  wonderful 
complexity  of  construction.” 

I editor  thinks  that  these  speeches 
n the  whole  have  had  a good  effect.  If 
ftey  sometimes  seem  to  Bnglish-speak- 
ig  persons  arrogant,  oracular,  flam- 
pyant,  it  shouid  be  remembered  that 
.ley  were  addressed  to  the  liaiser’s 
-wn  people,  who  are  in  polltlo.al  educa- 
'*.??  least  a whole  century  behind 
.^gland  or  the  United  States.” 

‘s  ®*»rewd  in  sizing  up  his 
iuaionc6.  His  tone  when  he  spea.ks  to 
United  States. 
2-ngland  and  Prance  is  different.  When 
P“blicly  to  hls  own 
people  he  has  these  purjwses  in  view: 
To  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world 
1 , 'tabling  Germany  to  develop  internally 
^ ind  to  reap  calmly  the  fruits  of  her  ef- 
^ forts  in  Industry,  commerce,  sci- 
‘2  strengthen  the  bonds 
which  hold  the  empire  to- 
F?  foster  and.- direct  the  expan- 

ne?clal  fieTd'^.?'"'^ 

1 °n  the  other  hand, 

®''  ' those  against  polit- 
^hn  ®oalnst  the  Socialists, 

one-fourth  or  more  of  the 

.f^?he^T?r»“  freedom 

If  the  press  and  the  new  art  and  lit- 

Us with  these  must  be  ranked 
|il3  wild  impromptu  remarks  to  his  of- 
fe?®  soldiers,  which  at  times  sug- 
alcoholic  vaporing®.  Mr.  von 
R himself  was  expelled  from 

Berlin  “for  writing,  as  an  American 
borrespondent.  the  truth  about  thl  ^" 

jlnancT^T”’®'^' 

'e?siolf'lh»n’.l™'"®'^‘®‘«'5r  after  his  ac- 
/I  ® rumors  of  war 
Kaiser  was  re- 
*J°t®P’Jr.  gave  verbal  assur- 
irst  v?slf  and  paid  hls 

i-’ifn  *5®  Tsar  Alexander  III., 

’oe°oY^r  as  the  most  dangerous 

Yisited  the  King 
)f  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  then  he 

iad*^hIen^°P®”^‘^f®"'  "'here  the  coun 
lad  been,  since  1864,  the  hotbed  of  In- 
rigues  a^lnst  the  German  empire  Hls 
the  cause 
*tls  personal  relations  with 
Italian  allies  were 

he  has  made  no  pub- 
ieace.  Perhaps  his^vle^s  have 'Slanged* 

.eac”e '"“‘^ii’'f/  ® Pri^cf  o? 

nd  tn  hi^  I ® ^ complex  nature, 

«na  in  hls  impulsive  way  he  has 

requently  spoken,  under  the  stress  of 
momentary  excitement,  very  differentiv 
■n  Important  topics  at  different  tTm^!- 

‘he  Kaiser  with  Jules 
’ ^®’‘®  peculiar  interest  and 

i^tL  in®?ot?^'’®'’  "-ere  Instru- 

-in  fostering  a bitter  feeling  be- 
Germany.  Simon's 
hi  A , ^ Kaiser  was  published  in 

be  August  number  of  the  RevYiA 
arls  of  1894  and  it  contained  entertain-  ' 
about  the  ruler,  who  was  ex- 

ferUn®  Slm'JJn^®'®  ‘”®  Pf®nchman  at 
»eriin,  Simon  was  astoni^hpd  a* 

William’s  PYenoh  and^at  hit 
Uimat®  acquaintance  with  French 

ss  friK.r-  ? s'i 

[Ome  to  the  conclusion  that  for  a man 
worth  a great 

eal  more  to  do  good  to  manki.Ta  .t, 

) Inspire  them  with  fear ^ anfl  ® 

Ud  that  he  should  hofd 'him  ”a  crtm“ 

l^irge  I^n'^e'  aild'Ge™"''^  undertake 
hls  was^  ifgo  Germany  into  war. 

Hid,. to  the  son*^^li^hSl°Can?obeTt 


Unu'jsi^sr,®?.^?’''  fhlnk  about  the 

♦ T„  Trlnre  William  and 

'“.V®  chance  for  years  to 
^ *'  ruling  he  wn.s  interested 
m this  coiinfry  and  wished  to  visit  It 
w“’  before  nt  the  time  of  the 
Ohlc^o  E.'roosUlon,  ho  thought  of  a 
‘T  P’  “ "o®  repre.sented  to 
nim  that  In  this  country  crowned  head.s 
could  under  no  circumstances  be  so 
closely  ami  securely  protected  against 
street  abiiss,  mob  Insults,  etc.,  and  still 
loss  against  ho.stllo  and  perhaps  .scur- 
n'ous  press  comment,  a.s  Is  the  case  In 
Kuroptain  coun‘ries.’’  Hls  view.s  about 
States  were  crude  and  faulty 
unt  1 after  the  outbreak  of  tho  war  with 
Spain,  for  ho  had  been  misled  and  mis- 
informed by  advisors  and  diplomatic 
representatives  concerning  our  naval 
'and  military  readiness. 

A‘  the  time  ho  c.amo  to  the  throne  our 
relations  with  Germany  were  exception- 
ally plea.sant.  In  1892  the  Kaiser  was  the 
only  ono  of  the  European  monarchs  who 
sent  a congratulatory  dispatch  on  the 
opening  of  the  Chicago  exposition.  He 
sent  a cablegram  to  ihresldent  McKinley 
when  the  Maine  exploded.  But  the  con- 
duct of  Admiral  von.  Dlederichs  In  Ma- 
nila bay  and  the  Coghlan  Incident  In- 
spired mutual  bad  feeling.  'The  recall  of 
^e  adlnlral  and  the  visit  of  Prince 
H^nry  brought  about  tho  return  of 
pleasant  relations,  however  superficial 
they  may  be.  According  to  Admiral 
Evans,  the  purpose  of  Prince  Henry’s 
vmlt  was  to  show'  the  Kaiser’s  friend- 
. ‘9  bave  the  Prince  acquire  for 
the  Kaiser  s benellt  some  knowledge  of, 
‘hls  country  and  its  people.  The  policy 
of  the  Kaiser  in  the  Venezuela  Im- 
broglio was  “substantially  based  on.  a 
previous  friendly  understanding  had  with 
Washington,”  and  his  appointment  of 
Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg  in  the  plac'e 
of  Ambassador  von  Holleben  ‘‘must  be 
taken  as  an  earnest  of  hls  desire  to 
avoid  all  friction  with  this  country.” 

Utterances  of  the  Kaiser  before  the' 
war  v/ith  Saain  are  of  interest. 

To  Ambas.«idor  Wthite  he  said:  ‘‘Amer- 
ica is  a country  of  contrasts— piercing) 
lights  and  deep  shadows.  • » * i knowP 
.there  are  many  things  my  Germans 
might  learn  from  the  American  people- 
above  all.  their  optimism,  their  almost 
naive  enthusiasm  and  unquencnable  en- 
ergy.” 

In  a conversation  ■with  ex-President 
Harrison  he  said:  “Your  whole  country 
Is  an  experiment— an  intensely  interest-  i 
Ing  one.  I admit,  but  still  an  experi- 1 
ment.  Whether  It  will  stand  the  storms 
of  time  as  the  older  monarchies  of  Eu-  ' 
rope  have  done  remains  still  to  be  seen 
* • • One  of  the  doubtful  features  of 
American  life  is  its  lack  of  national  co- 
hesion and  homogeneity.  You’re  a con-  i 
glomerate,  a bubbling  caldron.  • • • 
Such  seething  party  politics  as  yours 
are  not  conducive  to  a calm,  well  bal- 
anced public  opinion.” 

Since  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry,  the 
Kaiser  is  said  to  have  given  expression 
in  private  conversation  to  his  great  ad- 
miration of  the  pluck,  the  national  co- 
hesion, and  the  fervid  patriotism  of  the 
American  people. 

There  are  many  pages  concerning  the 
policy  of  the  Kaiser  toward  the  Catho- 
lic church,  the  laboring  classes,  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  England.  And  under  the 
general  head  “Promoting  the  Welfare  of 
the  Empire,"  his  speeches  and  deeds  in 
behalf  of  unity,  and  in  connection  with 
the  allied  German  rulers,  the  army  and 
navy,  higher  leducatlon,  commerce  and 
navigation,  the  Chinese  troubles  are 
given  and  commented  upon.  The  re- 
maining chapters  treat  of  his  ideals  ■ 
his  family,  his  title  of  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  hls  relations  with  the 
universities,  his  trip  to  Palestine,  and 
hls  pulpit  oratory. 

The  speeches  made  to  the  army  are 
known  to  all  by  their  fantastic,  bom- 
bastic spirit.  If  the  Kaiser,  In  1894,  told 
the  recruits  that  if  they  wished  to  be- 
come good  soldiers  they  must  become 
good  Christians  an'd  must  have  re- 
ngion  in  their  hearts,  he  issued  an  order 
three  years  later  to  restrain  and  reduce 
the  prevalence  of  dwelling  in  array  cir- 
cles, and  later  he  protested  publicly 
against  his  officers  asking  the  aid  of 
money-lenders.  He  hae  become  more  In- 
Umate  with  his  army  than  any  Prussian 
King  since  the  time  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  He  created  the  navy,  and  en- 
couraged recruits  by  telling  them:  “You 
FYS.®- j “*®  Emperor’s  coat;  thus  you  are 
“f‘ea  hp  out  of  the  common  herd.”  He 
is  said  to  be  to  his  officers  and  men  “4 
ludiclous  mixture  composed  of  about 
equal  parts  of  the  admiral,  the  sov- 
ereign and  the  father”  and  he  is  loved 
and  venerated  by  them.  One  of  hls 
fondest  dreams  Is  to  develop  Germany 
Into  a great  maritime  power. 

The  versatility  of  the  Kaiser  is  a 
source  of  constant  wonder  and  enter- 
‘alnment,  and  by  his  efforts  to  regulate 
religion,  education,  art.  the  drama,  mu- 
sic, architecture,  he  has  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  gayety  of  na- 
tions. 

•H®  has  decided  opinions  regarding  the 
methods  of  teaching  In  the  public 
schools,  and  his  opinions  are  based  on 
personal  recollections  as  well  as  on 
statistics.  He  described  the  system  as 
^ ossified  and"  spirit  killing.”  Homer, 
that  magnificent  man,  for  whom  I 
have  a great  admiration.”  Horace. 
Demosthenes,  are  not  taught  with  en- 
thusiasm, but  they  serve  merely  the 
grammarian.  “The  Latin 
Md  Greek  treatises— a howling  farce! 
WJat  trouble  and  labor  they  cost!  And 
what  "pitiable  results  were  obtained! 
Away  with  this  rot!  War  to  the  knife 
against  such  tuition!"  And  this  was 
written  when  ha  was  only  a prince. 

As  Kaiser  he  has  suggested,  say, 
rather  thundered  improvements.  He  is 
especlany  stirred  up  by  the  prevalence 
®u  myhPla-  “The  ^eat  mass  of  these 
short-sighted  young  men  are  practically 
useless.  Reflect  for  a moment  what 


kind  of  teAtcrlai  thl«  wliF  ttako 
purpoBo-i  of  our  countrv'e  d‘>fiiic„  i 
want  ooldli-rs.”  We  find ’him  onc..iirog- 
Ing  fiport;:  IS  well  as  tlic  itudy  oi  ;ip. 
pll«  a Boion.  i !.  ‘ 

j ’This  rc.sticss  man  has  Influr-nci  d » :..r- 
man  art.  lltoraturn.  . clencc.  iio  lilmsolf 
has  written  librettos,  music;  he  has 
I puintcil  in  oils  and  exhibited  hls  work’ 
I he  liiiH  personally  supervised  stage  man- 
agement, for  ho  think.;  it  a monarch’i' 
duty  to  foster,  superintend  ami  guide 
tho  stage.  Ho  l.s  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
independent  movement  in  Gi  rman  art 
and  literature  known  ns  the  ’’."-.ocesslon.’’ 
He  has  repeatedly  censured  the  plays  of 
Hauptmann  and  Sudormann,  nnd  when 
the  national  Judges  of  Germany  had 
twice  awarded  tno  Schiller  prize  tO 
Hauptmann  for  hls  “Sunken  Bell,’’  ho 
sot  osldo  tholr  decision,  and  gave  tho 
prize  to  Von  Wlldenbruch.  Ho  has  Im- 
posed hls  theories  and  wl.shos  on  paint- 
ers nnd  sculptors.  Ho  has  spoken  at 
length  coneemlng  hls  own  ideas  as  to 
tho  beauty  and  the  mission  of  art. 

As  Kaiser  he  has  upheld  the  ”men- 
otiren,’’  or  students’  duels.  “Just  as 
during  tho  middle  ages,”  ho  said  at 
Bonn,  “jousts  nnd  tournaments  served 
to  steel  men’s  courage  and  physical 
strength,  so,  too,  the  spirit  and  tho  cus- 
toms of  our  corps  serve  to  acquire  that 
degree  of  firmness  which  is  needed  in 
later  life,  and  which  German  universi- 
ties will  furnish  so  long  as  they  exist.” 

The  Kaiser  Is  never  weary  of  preach- 
ing in  as  well  as  out  of  the  pulpit.  On 
shipboard  ho  reads  one  or  more  suitable 
texts  from  the  Bible,  and  then  delivers, 
as  a rule,  a sermon  offhand,  after  which 
he  m.akes  a prayer.  During  the  Chinese 
troubles  he  made  addresses  of  a semi- 
religious  nature,  in  place  of  the  regular 
sermons,  and  the  tone  was  warlike  and 
boastful.  Although  he  has  preached 
over  100  of  these  sermons,  only  one  has 
been  made  public,  and  this  one.  dellv-' 
ered  in  1900  on  board  the  Hohenzollern, 
is  given  in  full  by  Mr.  Von  Schierbrand; 
hut  we  are  told  that,  as  a preacher,  he 
often  refers  to  current  political  topics, 
®r  controversies,  and  calls  upon  God  to 
help  him  In  measures  he  deems  neces- 
sary  ‘o  the  welfare  of  the  fatherland 
to  punish  men  that  are  opposed  to 
him.  Thi^,  in  1897,  he  referred  In  a ser- 
mon  to  the  unpatriotic  attitude  of  the 
Centra  (Ultramontane)  body  of  the 
Reichstag,  and  called  the  Centre  dis- 
names  taken  from  the  Apoc- 
tP®  Kaiser’s  deity  Is  the  God  of 
T^tame'nf  Jehovah  of  the  Old 

The  Kaiser  started  out  as  a champion 
? ,.T,‘*’®  orthodox  school  of 

®v,‘®'"  hls  court 

preacher.  Dr.  Adolf  Stoecker,  was,  as  he 
now  Is,  stiff  and  narrow  In  hls  tenets 
The  present  court  preacher.  Dr.  Dry- 
ander,  is  more  liberal,  and  the  Kaiser’s 
recent  dealings  with  such  men  as  De- 
lltzsch  and  Harneck  lead  us  to  Infer 
that  he  now  admits  a rationalistic  con- 
ception of  religion. 

The  volume  gives  one  an  admirable 
idea  of  the  complex  character  of  this 
singular  ruler,  who  even  at  hls  worst.  Is 
as  amusing  as  Artemus  Ward’s  kanga- 
roo. Wilhelm’s  portrait  Is  opposite  the 
title  page.  The  value  of  the  work  would 
be  enhanced  bv  an  Index. 

EVErF 'AGE  r'eVEALS  ^ 
A PROFOUND  THOUGHT. 
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Excerpts  from  Dramas  and 
Essays  of  Maeterlinck. 


Detached  Paragraphs  as  a Rale 
Mislead,  hat  Volnine  May  Bring 
One  in  Closer  ’Foueh  svitlt  Great 
Thinker— “At  the  Gates  of  Song” 
— Latest  tVork  of  Prof.  Smith. 

E.  S.  S.  has  chosen  and  arraiiged  ex- 
cerpts from  dramas  and  essays  of  Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck,  and  the  volume, 
“Thoughts  from  Maeterlinck,"  is  pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead  & Co.  (New  York). 
There  are  365  paragraphs,  as  though  one 
should  be  read  one  each  day  of  the  year. 

Such  collections  are  open  to  objection. 
Detached  paragraphs  often  lose  their 
significance  in  the  separation  from  the 
context.  In  the  flow  of  thought  they 
may  affirm,  remind,  .strengthen,  suggest. 
Isolated,  they  may  easily  seem  weak, 
fatuous,  incomprehensible.  In  the  pres- 
ent collection,  tor  instance,  we  read  tills 
sentence  from  "Aglavaine  and  Sely- 
sette":  “So  long  as  we  know  not  what 
it  opens,  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  a key.”  The  Phill.stine  might 
easily  laugh  at  this  thought,  and  it  at 
once  inspires  the  parodist.  How  is  the 
sentence  introduced  in  the  pathetic 
drama?  Aglavaine  hears  something  fall 
and  picks  up  a key.  She  exclaims: 
“What  a strange  key!” 

Selysette— It  Is  tbe  key  to  my  tower.  You  do 
not  know  what  It  opens. 

Aglaraine — It  Is  strange  and  heavy,  I hare 
brought  a golden  key.  1.  too,  .von  will  see. 
Ther  Is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a key,  so 
long  as  one  does  not  know  what  It  opens. 

Selysetto— You'll  know  tomorrow. 

-4nd  then  Selysette  describes  the  tower 
that  plays  such  an  important  part  In 
I the  tragedy. 

! Yet  this  volume  may  load  some  to  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
[ works  of  this  great  and  noble  thinker, 
this  pure  and  mystic  poet.  He  has  had 
a hard  fate.  Trumpeted  absurdly  by 
a wild-eyed  admirer  as  "The  Be'lglah 
Shakespeare.”  he  has  been  assailed  blt- 
terly  by  those  who  have  not  read  him. 
He  has  been  accused  of  pessimism;  he 
has  been  described  as  "a  charnel-house 
dramatist.”  As  a matter  of  fact.  If  ho 
errs  In  hls  outlook,  it  is  on  the  side  of 


, ;"U  i'  I-  j 

tiling  till  I i 

'I;”-;  tin-  ...  , 

, sll  :it  .n  ! i,i:  i,'.  T" 

t'ltllig;  one  f.  ' j I,  ■ ‘ . i I 

■ ■'niillden.  ■ of  hh  tb  . .,:hi 
! belt-'  iiiorir-r  li.:.  , 1,-r 

ivlin-li  I in-M..  ilni'lli-  ,.,,1  - 
' .Vlaeferllnr'  • - . n , -,i  ,,  , . 

agree,- ble.  m-rn  f;;>.nt,  n- ’ i.,,-'..,: 
Iherr  „ p,i|,||  nf  ti.  Jecu  t . v . 

'll  flpllno  -irni  m'tti.iili  .j,-.-  . 

to  him.  lie  1,  ,'irn<-d  ; ■ 

“We  oul'l  rna;..  ,-,.r  ■ 

btil  wo  wer.'  not  'i:,  . 'i  | . - 
Fn-ncli  poets,  Hu  ■)  n,,:!  d ' 

were  iindor  tho  l.-n.”  Wlii,  i,  „ 

"■hool-i-.il(,Wi:  Olio  is  now  , ... 

‘’noln.'.  i -I  trV-: 

romedv  thl.-:.  |„,t  w.'  w.  . . 0 

fcejn-reTy.  I finl.-.ind  my  . oui  e - , 

•com Inary.  and  t then  er’-rr-i  -|i,  - . . 
V^rsl  y to  Ptudy  law  and  rr.Hf/..:  ..n-  . 
the  dcan-T  .wlshe.:  of  my  .a:,  ||-  R.  - 
llvon  oft-ri  form  obodlen.--'  to  fhon 
fancy  a vocation.  After  1 had  f.  , - 
fioirTF to  a dlplom.'i  ' 

n:as^,1^nJr  - 

I -noTfilSus”77'<rhoi;,''‘-- 

I I rurnijAll  BDF>plrri4>nB  »<•  t 

Which,, Often  hav?  n^liTllC  hum’^raTo.  t | 
ga7e%7om7o  V®ierHnok  lid.?’'-':,  | 

gave  them  to  frlond.s  as  ono  nivo-  nh,.  : 
tographs.”  Ghent  stared  ,"t  thl  dram  T 
and  Maet®rlinck’.s  family  w.a.s  pitied 
hating  such  a .shiftless  son.  He  h-d 
been  greatly  Influenced  by  Vflliors'  "bo 
lii  ® h®  know  English 

well,  he  began  roading  Shakospoire 
and  .'seemed  to  penetrate  Into  a ftacrod  I 
tko  applause  of  thi  j 
Ilteiary  world,  and  his  es.s.ays.  and  e-'-  ! 
peclally  the  “Life  of  the  Bee,”  gained 
for  him  a host  of  admirers  who  liav- 
never  read  his  dramas. 

®f  e-xoerpt.s  Is  divided 
sections;  The  Inner  Life,  Hap- 
piness, Justice,  Morality,  Beauty.  Love. 

, Women.  The  P.ast,  The  Future,  etc. 
On  every  page  there  la  some  helpful 
or  beautiful  or  profound  thought.  The 
‘o  quotation  Is  wellnigh  Ir- 
reslstlble,  but  the  choice  In  such  a 
storehou.se  is  difficult.  We  choose  three 
®xcerpts  at  random: 

‘'.A.bove  all,  let  us  envy  the  past  of  no 
man.  Our  own  was  created  by  our- 
selt-es,  and  for  ourselves  alone.  No 
other  could  have  suited  us.  no  other 
could  have  taught  u.s  the  truth  that  |t 
alone  can  teach,  or  given  the  strength 
that  It  alone  can  give.  And  whether  It 

sombre  or  radiant.  It 
still  remains  a collection  of  unique 
masterpieces,  the  value  of  which  Is 
known  to  none  but  ourselves;  and  no 
foreign  masterpiece  could  equal  the 
action  we  have  accomplI.shed,  the  kiss 
we  received,  the  thing  of  beauty  that 
moved  us  so  deeply,  the  suffering  we 
underw-ent  the  anguish  that  held  up  en- 
chained, the  love  that  wreathed  us  In 
smiles  or  fears." 

“There  l.s  an  Instinct  of  the  superhu- 
man  truths  within  us  which  warns  us 
that  It  Is  dangerous  to  be  silent  with 
one  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  kno'w,  or 
no  not  love:  for  words  may  pass  be- 
ftveen  m®n,  but  let  silence  have  ha,t 
Its  Instant  of  activity,  and  It  will  nev-r 
efface  Itself;  Indeed,  the  true  life  the 
only  iife  that  leaves  a trace  behinVl,  is 
made  up  of  silence  alone.  Bethink  If 
well,  in  that  silence  to  -w-hlch  you  must 
again  have  recourse,  so  that  It  may 
explain  Itself,  by  Itself;  and  If  It  be 
granted  to  you  to  descend  for  one  mo- 
ment Into  your  soul.  Into  the  depths 
where  tho  angels  dwell,  it  is  not  the 
words  spoken  by  the  creature  you  loved 
so  dearly  that  you  will  recail,  or  the 
gestures  that  he  made,  but  it  Is  ahove 
all.  the  silences  that  you  have  lived 
together  that  will  come  back  to  you- 
for  It  is  the  quality  of  those  silences 
that  alone  revealed  the  quality  of  your 
love  and  your  souls.” 

“The  true  artist  no  longer  chno.scs 
Marius  triumphing  over  the  Cimbrians. 
or  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  <if 
Guise,  as  fit  subjects  for  hls  art;  for  he  ta 
well  aware  that  the  psychology  of  vie-- 
tory  or  murder  Is 'but  elementary  and  - x- 
ceptional,  and  that  the  solemn  vcici-  -.t 
mon  and  things,  the  voice  that  Is.su-fs 
forth  so  timidly  and  hesitatingly,  can- 
not be  heard  amidst  the  idle  uproar  u,- 
acts  of  violence.  And.  therefore,  will  •;-> 
place  on  his  canvas  a house  lost  in  th 
heart  of  the  country,  an  open  door  at 
the  end  of  a passage,  a face  or  hands 
at  rest,  and  by  these  simple  images  will 
he  add  to  our  consciousness  of  llf-T 
which  is  a possession  that  It  Is  no 
longer  possible  to  lose.” 

A topical  index  assists  in  reading  and 
re-reading. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Mifflin  In  hi®  collection-  of 
sonnets,  “At  the  Gates  of  Song”  (Henry 
Frowde,  London)  shows  imaglnatl',!. 
richness  of  color,  a high  thought  that 
appeals  to  the  mind  rather  than  th-.- 
emotions.  That  he  nas  ten'Jerness,  how 
ever,  and  can  he  intensely  hur-i.in  ! 
shown  In  ’’The  Flight,”  which  wa 
quote  as,  perhaps,  the  most  elgnillcnpt  ; 
of  the  sonnets. 

Upon  n cloud  among  the  stars  we  stood. 

The  angel  raised  hls  hand,  and  looked,  ac.-l 
said, 

“WhlHi  world  of  all  yon  starry  myriad 
Shall  wo  maki-  wing  to?”  The  still  aolltude 
B--came  a harp  whereon  hls  voles  an<l  nio,  -! 

Made  spheral  nnislc  round  hls  .-aloe'l  1 
I spake-  for  tlien  I had  not  long  In-i-n  d-*.'r;  - 
“Is't  me  look  round  upon  tlje  vaMs.  and  I r-  .'I 
A uioruent  on  these  orbs  ere  I deolde.  • • 

What  is  you  lower  star  that  beauteous  -dih 
And  with  soft  splendor  now  luearD;fd-t)f-.-. 


C\ir  TvlB*sV  mere  would  1 go.  ami  there 

Tvo  ‘ ■ >-.  one  who  ssome  child  s thoughts 
(llvlnos: 

"T  ■ !-  the  world  where  yesternight  you 

died.” 

"Tho  Frontier, ■'  “Sesostris,”  “A  Pict- 
ure ■■■t  My  Mother"  are  also  conspic- 
uously .idiirired.  Mr.  Mifflin  seldom  falls 
t.‘  the  level  of  these  lines 
"The  plunsing,  dark-miined  Sea  bellows  and 
gores 

I-ike  soiro  infuriated  buffalo  band. 

And  we  are  surprised  to  find  In  the  son- 
net t"  Edwin  Booth  such  a line  as  “The 
fine  rendition  of  Shakespearian  plays." 

Prof.  Justin  H.  Smith  of  Dartmouth 
College  has  undertaken  in  his  "Ar- 
nold'e  March  from  Cambridge  to  Que- 
bec: a Critical  Study,  dogether  with  a 
Reprint  of  .^.mold's  Journal”  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sone>.  New  York  and  London) 
to  trace  the  route  taken  by  the  Amer- 
ican Invaders  of  1775-76  through  the 
Maine  woods.  No  thoroughly  prepared 
hlsiorv  of  this  Invasion  of  Canada  has 
been  published,  possibly,  as  Prof.  Smith 
suggests,  on  account  of  the  pre-con- 
ceived  Idea  that  the  affair  was  of  little 
Importance,  or  because  the  campaigns 
wore  apparently  a failure,  or  on  ac- 
count or  Arnold's  prominence.  Prof. 
Smith  examined  this  neglected  field  ana 
seen  found  out  that  the  march  of  Ar- 
nold would  have  to  be  studied  as  ir 
nothing  had  ever  been  written  about  It. 
"The  purpose  here  is  to  ascertain  facts, 
not  paint  a picture,  and  the  foliage  or 
the  subject  has  been  ignored. 

Arnold's  route  lay  through  an  un- 
known  region.  “Where  did  the  gates 
of  the  wilderness  open  and  close  upon 
these  daring  patriots? 
furrowed  by  their  keels?  At  what  bastion 
did  they  storm  the  granite  walls  of  tne 
Appalachians?  How  did  they  surmount 
the  difficulties  of  the  way.  and  what 
were  the  steps  of  their  progress? 

First  there  is  discussion  of  some  oi 
the  early  maps  of  the  region.  A good 
deal  was  known  about  the  Dead  River 
passage  into  Canada  before  Aino. 
made  it  famous;  and,  in  spite  of  Bot- 
ta's  declaration  that  no  One  had  im- 
agined it  possible  for  an  army  to  pass 
through  such  dismal  solitudes  Prof. 
Smith  shows  that  as  early  as  1697  Iber- 
ville  proposed  to  attack  Boston  by  way 
of  the  Chaudiere,  and  that  there  were 
other  proposals  of  expeditions  against 
the  New  Englanders  or  the  Chadians 
before  Arnold  took  the  route.  Thus  an 
expedition  against  Quebec  by  way  of 
the  Chaudiere  was  proposed  m IHd  by 
Jonathan  Brewer,  before  Arnold  or 
M'ashington  .seem  to  have  thought  of  it. 

Several  first-hand  accounts  of  Ar- 
nold’s expedition  exist.  Although  Joseph 
HenrVs  is  more  extended  and  more 
reada'ide  than  the  others.  Prof.  Smith 
prefers  Arnold’s  own  .iournal.  for  Henry 
was  only  16  years  old  when  he  joined  as 
a rifleman,  and  his  lack  of  rank  pre- 
vented him  from  association  with  tne 
oflicers 

Prof.  Smith  traces  the  route  with  the 
shrewd  observation  of  a backwoodsman, 
and  he  often  decides  vexed  questions  by 
ingenious  reasoning.  His  method  may 
be  best  known  by  a quotation: 

“Seth  Adams,  who  lived  on  the  Ken- 
nebec near  where  Arnold  left  it,  died  in 
18?2  at  the  age  of  about  85.  He  haa 
^wo  sons  who  used  to  go  to  the  first  of 
the  ponds  mentioned  In  the  last  chapter 
to  fish.  In  fact  they  made  a business  or 
fishing.  In  a single  season,  it  is  ^id, 
they  took  1100  pounds  of  trout.  This 
means  that  they  went  back  and  forth 
a good  deal,  and  for  years  kept  the 
trail  pretty  well  marked.  Now.  when 
they  began,  Arnold's  road  was  dis* 
tinctly  traceable.  So  people  say,  and  so 
we  can  readily  believe.  They  began  as 
boys,  and,  as  we  may  assume,  about 
:S3b,  55  vears  after  the  American  army 
was  here.  It  is  well  known  that  -when 
evergreen  woods  are  cut  down — and  as 
ihe  journals  prove,  the  forests  of  this 
region  were  of  evergreens — a growth  of 
hardwood  takes  their  place.  This  is  a 
fact  constantly  relied  upon  by  woods- 
man in  finding  old  roads  and  clearings. 

"In  1830.  there  Is  good  reason  to  sup- 
p->se  that  Arnold’s  road  wa.s  marked  b'- 
a line  of  hardwood  trees  which  could 
'i.'ii  be  mistaken:  and  it  is  very  natural, 
in  the  absence  of  anything  to  oppose 
that  theory,  to  accept  the  tradition  that 
•be  Adams  boys  followed  this  line— 
fiinecially  as  Arnold’s  road,  based  on 
an  Indian  trail,  was  doubtless  the  best 
route.  It  is  even  easier  to  believe  that 
ihe  path  so  long  travelled  by  them  was 
the  path  one  finds  today,  for  people 
--ioon  'oegan  to  be  numerous,  and  they 
were  very  sure  to  keep  the  trail  alive, 
since  it  became  the  regular  route  from 
::,e  Kennebec  valley  to  Dead  P.tver. 
M'e  appear,  then,  to  have  a pedigree 
for  the  present  road” 

■The  volume  consists  of  498  pages.  2.57 
of  which  are  devoted  to  Prof.  Smith's 
,-torv.  and  over  200  to  notes  in  which 
•T.  "odman's  "Arnold’s  Expedition  to 
■"•nada”  11901)  is  shot  at  repeatedly, 
-nd  Is  evidently  regarded  by  the  Dart- 
mouth professor  as  an  easy  mark.  Ar- 
’ old’s  own  journal,  among  the  Sparks  ; 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  Harvard 
T raverslty.  Is  here  reprinted  in  full  fori 
. :=e  first  time.  The  volume.  Illustrated 
wPh  18  maps  and  plans,  and  provided 
wi’-'  a carefully  prepared  index.  Is  ded- 
;eb  to  the  author’s  friend:  "The  Hon- 
"■■■  i'de  Charles  T.  Gallagher  of  Bos- 
on. who  has  found  time  in  the  active 
ice  of  the  law  to  cultivate  letters 
a '!  art  and  to  serve  the  public  In  many 
■:  "tlons  of  trust  and  honor.’’ 


opera  i'»r  the  first  thne.  The  w;c!l  tn- 
formed  playgoer  steels  himself  tor  the 
ordeal;  or  he  may  welcome  the  diver- 
sion os  an  opportunity  for  evolving 
business  schemes  or  for  indulgence  in 
philosophic  meditation.  The  ballet  girls 
know  only  a few  steps,  and  these  not 
always  perfectly.  Their  groupings  are 
laborious  and  stiff,  and  thay  are  ex- 
pressionless and  without  a well  defined 
purpose.  The  first  dancer  is  not  sup- 
ported, and  she  herself  is  seldom  con- 
•picuous  for  grace  or  daring.  She  is 
sometimes  personally  lithe  and 
tlve;  but  we  rexneJnCber  one  at  Ale- 
chanics’  building  who  seemed  as 
though  she  were  suffering  from  ele- 
phantiasis. -Vnd  a male  dancer  ai^  ] 
pear-s,  who  stamps  about  with  an  a r j 
of  authority,  spins  heavily,  and  Is  sel-  i 
dom  successful  in  facing  the  audience  | 
with  h'ls  arms  reused  to  gallery  ^ | 
the  precise  time^demanded  'by  rhitthm 

“'rhe’fntroductlon  of  a 
the  wav,  is  a survival  of  the  old  times, 
times  In  which  horrible  old 
4^'!4ncGrs  existed,  ‘'*^hldeous  old  creat*. 

quote  ThacKeray-‘;wrth  low 
dresses  and  short  sleeves,  and  wreaths 
oPfow6?s,  or  ’hVts  and  feathers  round 
their  albsurd  old  wigs— who  skipped  a4 
the  he^  of  the  ballet.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  those  old 
most  vanished  off  the  stage,  and  left  -it 
In  possession  of  the  t^auteous  bound^s 
of  the  other  sex.  Ah,  my  fi®ar  VP^ng 
friends,  time  will  be  when  these,  too, 
will  cease  to  appear  more  than  mortally 

^Ijr  ^"Paust”  Is  performed  and  German 
maidens  in  ballet  costumes  waltz  with 
abandon  while  'the  . rejuvenated  phU- 
osophor  waits  impatiently  for  the  first 
elgnt  of  Marguerite.  When  Sembrlch  s 
company  appeared  in  the  opera  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  this  waltz  Was  <l3np®“ 
heavily,  awkwardly  and  reallsticauy  by 
the  chorus  girls.  Some  in  the  audience 
smiled:  others  applauded  the  real- 

ism’’; but  the  frankest  realism  is  sel- 
dom If  ever,  effective  In  play  or  ppera. 
Marcel  Schwob  tells  us  that  when 
Lugne-Poe  produced  John  Ford  s old 
play  with  the  unspeakable  title,  the 
heart  of  an  animal  was  among  the 
properties  to  represent  a human  heart 
which  should  be  brought  on  pierced 
with  a sword.  At  rehearsals  this  genu- 
ine heart  was  hardly  notloeable,  and 
the  imitation  was  used  at  the  perform- 
ance.   


recktea*"Bvw.  p**hetl<f  SSIRgST  What 
descriptions  have  been  written,  what 
portraits  painted!  Philosophers  saw  and 
wondered,  from  Voltaire  to  Emeraon. 
Yet  It  is  sad  reading.  Take  Marie  Ta^- 
lionl,  for  Instance.  Born  of  an  Italian 
father  and  a Swedish  mother,  she  was 
for  years,  as  Cerito.  as  Ellsler.  a 
dazzling  glory  of  the  stage.  Her  talent 
so  Instlnet  with  simple  grace  and 
modesty,  her  lightness,  the  suppleness 
of  her  attitudes,  at  once  voluptuous  and 
refined,  made  a sensation;  and  In  the 
midst  of  these  brilliant  successes  she  re- 
mained sweet,  simple,  reserved.  Head  < 
of  her  coolness  when  she  met  at  the  ] 
1 Due  de  Morny’s  her  rascal  husband, 
from  whom  she  had  been  separated  for 
years.  The  husband  stared  at  her  In- 
' solentlv,  asked  to  be  Introduced,  and 
i then  said  to  her;  "I  think  I have  met 
1 you  before.”  She  answered,  unruffled, 

I "I  fancy,  sir,  that  1 had  the  honor  of 
1 being  presented  to  you  In  1^2.  ’ It  was 
1 the  year  of  her  marlrage.  Poor,  white- 
haired,  in  London,  she  taught  dancing 
I and  the  art  of  the  courtesy,  and  she  died 
i not  many  years  ago  in  dire  distress. 

I The  prizes  seemed  so  great  and  they 
were  so  alluring  that  mariy  beg^  their 
stage  career  as  dancer^.  Lydia  Thomp- 
son was  conspicuous  in  1856  as  a.n  Eng- 
lish dancer  who  appeared  as  a giiest 
at  German  opera  houses—  Lidia,  a« 
they  knew  her  in  Germany,  the  same 
Lydia  that  delighted  us  in  Ixlotu 
‘Kenilworth.”  “Robinson  Crusoe,  the 
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HEN  ’’The  Huguenots  ’ is 
performed  i n Boston, 
with  or  without  an  “ideal 
cast.  ” a ballet  appears  in 
the  third  act.  which  is 
the  “olio  section”  of 
Meyerbeer's  opera.  The 
, sV-  att  . ' tu  Ibis  ballet, 
no  eager  anticipation,  except, 
in  the  bie  i-’t  ■ ' Mm  thait  he  ars 


The  ballet  in  “The  Huguenots,  as  in 
•The  Prophet,”  “The  Cid’  and  in  any 
other  work  composed  for  the  Pans 
opera,  is  a traditional  digression  There 
must  be  a ballet.  Thus  when  Faust, 
produced  orl.ginally  at  the  Theatre  Ly- 
riQue,  was  admitted  to  the  repertory  of 
the  06era,  the  ballet  was  introduced  in 
the  fourth  act,  the  scene  on  the 
Brocken,  where  Paust  and  Mephisto- 
pheles  watch  the  dancers,  and  feasters 
sine  a chorus  which  resembles  melo- 
&y  tte  “Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  ” 
This  ballet  is  an  elaborate  one,  and  the 
music  may  be  found  In  one  of  'the  latest 
editions  of  the  opera  published  m New 
York,  although  this  act  is  unfamiliar 
to  American  audiences. 

The  Paris  Opera  was  the  home  of  the 
ballet  as  well  as  the  opera.  The  ballet, 
whether  as  a separate  entertainment, 

with  well  defined  scenario  and  seductive 
and  brilliant  music,  or  a.s  an  action- 
arresting  digression  In  an  opera,  main- 
tained in  a large  measure  the  popu- 
larity of  the  house.  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury and  for  many  years  in  the  19th 
century  the  ballet  spread  the  fame  of 
this  opera  house  throughout  Europe. 
The  first  dancers  were  world-renowned. 
The  battalions  of  girls,  coryphees,  flp 
urantes  and  others  were  almost  equally 
famous,  and  even  the  cynical  Pidansat 
de  Malrohert  exclaimed;  “In  the  midst 
of  this  circle  of  nymphs,  one  thinks 
himself  In  Mahomet’s  paradise,  sur- 
rounded by  divine  houris.  Not  that  they 
are  all  truly  beautiful,  if  you  discuss 
their  face.s,  but  the  richness  of  their 
ornaments,  their  elegant  coiffure— an 
art  pushed  at  present  to  an  Incredible 
degree  of  refinement,  correct  or  make 
one  forget  various  faults,  natural  flaws, 
ugliness,  even  deformity  itself.  In  a 
word,  the  ardor  of  pleasing,  the  zeal  of 
seduction  among  these  girls  gives  so 
much  activity  and  energy  to  their  taste 
that  the  Queen  herself  does  not  disdain 
to  call  one  of  them  occasionally  to  her 
toilette,  and  to  prefer  her  advice  to 
that  of  her  serving  maids  and  ladles  of 
honor.”  French  composers  to  this  day 
obey  the  long  established  tradition. 
■Wagner  introduced  his  'ballet  in  “Tann- 
haeuser”  In  the  first  act,  and  thus  an- 
tagonized the  members  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  to  whom  an  opera  was  merely  a 
ballet  introduced  after  they  had  dined 
heavily.  Verdi  refused  to  add  a ballet 
to  his  "Othello”  when  it  was  brought 
out  in  Paris,  and  the  rule  Is  broken  In 
the  iierformances  at  the  Opera  of  Die 
Walkuere”  and  ’’Siegfried.  ’ 

The  French  composers  of  the, ultra- 
modern school  are  not  bound  by  this 
tradition,  and  they  prefer  to  write  with 
a view  to  the  Opera  Comique.  The 
Italians,  for  many  years,  have  not 
known  such,  a tradition.  Th©  'whol© 
operatic  tendency  of  the  modern  oper- 
atic school,  without  reference  to  the 
Paris  Opera,  is  to  dis-pense  with  a ballet, 
unless  a dance  or  a serie.s  of  dances  en- 
ter Into  the  essence  of  the  plot,  as,  tor 
example,  when  a ruler  is  assassinated 
at  a ball,  as  in  AubeFs  “Gustave  III., 

or  Verdi’s  “Masked  Ball.”  The  'ballet, 
unless  thus  indispensable,  is  regarded  as 
an  excrescence,  an  impertinence,  a vain 
thing. 

The  history  of  the  solo  ballet  dancer 
Is  an  important  document  to  the  sociolo- 
gist. as  well  as  a storehouse  of 
talnlng  material  to  the  anecdotiSt.  What 
memories  are  Invoked  by  the  mere  men- 
tion of  such  names  as  Vestrls,  Camargo, 
Salle  Guimard,  Helnel,  Taglloni,  Carlotta 
Grisi,  Ellsler,  Cerito.  Grahn!  Gossip  of 
courts,  foyers,  boudoirs;  stories  of  rulers 
captivated.  Frederick  the  Great,  Lud- 
wig I.,  the  King  of  Belgium,  just  as 
centuries  ago  Salome  and  Arlotta  mtffle 
kines  forget  wisdom: stories  of  trlumnhs. 


never-to-be-forgotten  Lydia  who  left  the  I 
stage  only  four  years  ago.  She,  bred  a 
dancer,  turned  to  burlesque,  and  was 
less  known  in  comedy,  just  as  Adelaide 
Phillips  left  the  ballet  for  opera.  Read 
of  opera  and  you  will  find  countless  allu- 
sions to  the  ballet,  whether  you  look 
over  Grimm  and  Diderot.  Chorley.  Cas- 
til-Blaze,  Lumley,  or  any  other  historian 
or  anecdotist  of  the  operatic  stage. 

There  was  a time  in  this  country  when 
the  solo  dancer  was  a celebrated  per- 
sonage. Fanny  Ellsler  triumphed  in 
Boston  as  well  as  In  the  less  reserved 
capitals  of  Europe.  Ballets  as  enter- 
tainments were  favored;  they  preceded  a 
pantomime,  or  they  were  shows  or 
longer  duration.  Many  of  us  remember 
the  rage  of  ‘The  Black  Crook.  ’The 
White  Fawn”  ani  other  spectacles  in 
which  the  ballet  was  the  chief  feature: 
how  there  were  indignant  protests— 
Olive  Logan  wrote  ^peculi^ly  bitter 
article;  how  selectnwn  and  deacons 
from  country  towns  saw  these  shows 
and  snatched  a tearful  joy  expectant  of 
showers  of  fire  and  brimstone  or  engulf- 
ment  in  the  bottomless  pit.  ould  the 
public  of  today  relish  such  entertain- 
ments? Would’  it  understand  the  sensa- 
Uon  made  in  London  by  the  "Pi^  de 
Quatre”  when  Lumley  ruled  Hie  oper- 
atic roast?  Bonfantl  and  Morlacchi 
were  among  the  last  of  Jbe  dancers  :n 
this  country  who  were  trained  in  the 

*"i‘1?w\"oflowed  them,  as  the  charming 
woman  who  danced  in  opera  and  mar- 
ried  a Alapl^son.  Eccentric  dancers 
came  into  fashion.  The  Clodoche  com- 
pany, which  awakaned  Richard  Gr®”* 
White  to  enthusiasm  and  eulogisUc 
article  in  the  Galaxy 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  fan- 
tastic Majiltons.  There  were  ftrange 
Importations  in  New  York,  and  ^bat 
was  described  as  a cancan  crowded 
Robinson  Hall,  a vile,  resort.  Then 
came  skirt  dancers  of  high  and.  low  de- 
er^ Loie  Fuller  developed  her  gor- 
geous color  schemes  and  was  honored 

ballet,  to  speak  by  the  card, 
has  been  produced  by  an  operaUc  man 
^|er  in  Boston  since  on^^by  Dehbes- 

fmm^books  of^ reference— was  brought 
out  by  the  opera  company  founded  by 
SlVs.  Thurber:  and  continued  for  a time 
by  Mr.  Locke.  


If  Mr.  Conrled  should  Produce  Syl- 
via” or  “CoppeUa.”  or  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Italian  ballets  at  the  Boston  The- 
atfe  next  season,  would  the  opera  public 
show  any  interest  in  the  announcement 
or  the  production?  It  is  stated  that  he 
has'  engaged  Vlrassi,  the  leading  dancer 
at'  the  Iclla.  Milan,  for  the  coming  sea- 
son at  the  Metropolitan.  V,  Ui  her  en- 
gagement add  one  dollar  to  the  receipts 
ff  excite  the  curiosity  of  a subscriber  or 
S frequenter  of  the  gallery?  What 
dancer  is  called  great  today?  Otero? 
^t  she  is  not  a bailed:  dancer  in  the  old 
mpanine  of  the  word,  and  she  Is  now 
eaeer  to  sing  in  operetta.  Cleo  de  Me- 
rodf’  Say  rather*^  notorious.  Carlotta 
Zambelll  of  the  Paris  opera?  Her  repu- 
tatTon  Is  local.  There  is  Dell'  Era  of  the 
Berlin  opera,  and  when  we  saw  her 
over  20  years  ago  she  was  no  beginner; 
§he  ^of  ls  a local  celebrity.  Beatrice 
Tor’rl  Emma  Sandrinl.  Charlotte  Ixart, 
Melanie  Hirsch— are  they  known  outside 
of  Paris?  Did  Mauri  or  Invernezzi  ever 
have  an  international  reputation?  Who 
are  the  chief  dancers  at  the  Empire  and 
I the  Alham^bra.  London,  or  at  the  Olym- 

^'or^hat  new  ballet  outlives  a short  I 
season’'  Ballet  after  ballet  at  the  Em- 
pire London.  and  Mr.  Leopold  Wenzel' 
has ’been  writing  the  music  for  them 
since  1889.  Do  you  know  a single  tune 
by  this  ingenious  Neapolitan?  Ballets 
are  produced  each  season  In  German 
and  Italian  and  Russian  cities,  no  doubt 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  in 
Spain,  and  how  long  do  they  keep  the 
stage?  "VTiat  was  the  fate  of  “Bacchus,” 

the  last  new  ballet  Produced  at  the 
Paris  Opera,  with  music  by  Alphonse 
Duvernoy  (1902)?  The  ablest  critics  found 
silence  charitable  in  spite  of  the  scen- 
ery. the  costumes  and  the  skill  of  the 
chief  dancers.  The  scenario  was  stupia 
and  the  music  noisy  and  ’<veak.  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  ballet  since  the  Ital- 
ian “Excelsior”  has  won  international 
renown. 

And  Duvernoy’s  "Bacchus  was  pro- 
duced at  the,  Paris  Opera,  where  Uie 
ballet  has  been  carefully  nourished  for 
two  centuries.  Before  1701  the  ballet  at 
that  institution  was  in  its  infancy  and 
could  not  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
court:  women  did  not  figure  in  these 
operatic  ballets  until  1681,  but  as  the 
year.s  went  by  this  form  of  art  w.as  so 
cultivated  that  a satirist  wrote;  “The 
opera  moves  onl.v  on  the  legs  of  danc- 
ers.” Thu  opera  and  the  b.illet  were  so 


allied' tpat  wiUi  go''(T*M.<-qii  

shank  put  the  twd  booth-  side' by 

when,  he  imaeined  Ids  picture  Of  

Fair  for  Buiiyan’.s  ’’Pilgrin.’s  Progre*^' 

It  .!;<  said  that  l?alP-  wa.s  the  first  to  I 
dance  dre.matk  ally,  emotionally  nn  the  I 
operatic  rtage;  that  she  was  Instrutnen-  ] 
lal  in  forming  what  was  afterward  j 
known  as  tbe  'aallet  of  action,  'which  in  j 
the  l.itt'-r  half  of  the  18ih  •■enlury  and  j 
in  those  glorious  yi-ai.-i  of  Taglioni,  Kls.s-  ■ 
ler  and  the  others  who  by  their  art  in-  1 
spired  “the  violent  shudder  oi  Sjeauty.”  1 
was  preferred  to  any  magnificence  o'  ' 
mere  spectacle.  But  the  dance  from  the  j 
beginning  of  the  years  knotm  to  hu-  i 
manity  was  an  expression  or  a symbol.  ' 

A very  old  Chinese  maxim  nini;  ' A ' 
sovereign  may  be  judged  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dance  during  his  reign.” 

This  art  of  all  arts  may  coast  of  an 
immemorial,  augu.st  pa.st.  All  civlliza- 
tions,  extinct  or  ilring,  have  known  it. 
North  American  Indians.  African  tribes. 
Jewish  monotheists  and  all  manner  of 
oriental  polytheists  have  esteemed  it  a ‘ 
worthy  and  most  sacred  offering.  The  j 
dance  entered  into  the  majesty  and  ter- 
ror of  Greek  tragedy.  Classic  dancers  | 
mimed  and  sometimes  sang  a myth-  j 
olo^cal  tale,  a strange  legend,  the  storv  t 
of  Oreste.s  murderer,  the  death  of  Of- 
I pheus,  Hercules  mad.  or  Leda  and  the 
i swan.  Just  as  the  bayadere  of  India 
I dances  a scene  of  seduction  or  rejection. 
Maurice  Emmanuel  asserted  in  a the- 
sis  read  at  the  Sorbonne  that  the  funda- 
j mental  principles  of  ancient  dances  and 
i modern  dances  are  Identical,  and  he  ex- 
tended  this  theory  in  a voluminous  book, 
in  which  he  analysed  the  movements  of 
the  persons  represented  on  walls  and 
urns  and  jars,  or  by  marble  statues 
and  figures  of  clay  and  bronze,  and 
compared  them  with  those  of  well 
schooled  ballet  girts.  The  ancients,  too. 
knew  “the  five  positions.”  practised 
“entrechats”  and  pirouettes  and  the 
"plies,”  tlie  “battements”  and  the 
"ronds  de  jambes,”  learned  painfully 
the  toe  drill.  And  some  think  that  these 
principles  coming  down  the  ages  sug- 
gest ”a  natural  development  of  certain 
faculties  of  the  human  organism,  subn 
mitted  to  obscure  but  fixed  laws  of  evo-; 
lutlon.’’ 

As  there  was  monodj'  in  song,  so  there 
was  monody  in  the  ancient  dance,  f-a- 
pecially  when  it  wa.s  mimetic.  The  di- 
vertissement dear  to  Italian  princes  of 
the  16th  century  and  the  forerunner  of 
op'  ra  was  rather  danced  polyphony,  anr 
as  melody  began  to  free  and  assert  it- 
se!f  in  music,  so  little  by  little  then 
wi  re  innovations  in  the  solemn  order  ol 
court  and  operatic  dances,  which  hat 
been  stately,  formal,  pompons,  suggee 
tive  of  powdered  wigs  and  full  cadences 
LuIIi  introduced  “quick  airs”  into  thew 
solemn  orgies,  and  Camargo,  they  say 
was  the  first  to  cut  capers. 

It  has  been  said  that,  while  music  am 
dancing  were  for  years  as  the  two  wing: 
of  a bird,  and  gestures  of  bodies  an< 
limbs  were  not  to  be  separated  even  il 
thought  from  sounds  of  lyres  and  flutes 
at  last  music  became  complex  and  sel 
fish  through  the  addition  of  instru 
ments,  through  the  application  of  har 
monic  and  melodic  methods,  while  th 
dance  was  turned  into  a foolish  aero 
batic  display.  “We  now  enjoy  withoq 
restlessness  a symphony,  but  a danc 
enveloped  in  absolute  silence  woul 
seem  to  us  little  more  than  an  absur 
gesticulation." 

Yet  only  a few  weeks  ago  a Frenc 
writer,  Jean  d’Udine,  advanced  the  th« 
ory  that  if  an  Athenian  of  the  age 
Pericles  should  come  to  life  and  hear 
symphony  concert,  he  would  accustoi 
himself  quickly  to  modern  polyphon;- 
enjoy  the  rhythms,  relish  a chaconne  ■' 
Bach,  an  allegretto  of  Mozart,  a schen 
of  Borodin,  but  he  would  be  infinitel 
astonished  at  an  audience  that  wou 
sit  quietly  and  refrain  from  dancih 
"At  first  thought  the  idea  of  danclr 
symphonies  of  our  classic  masters  m* 
appear  sacriligious.  This  is  solely  l> 
cause  we  have  lost  the  aesthetic  sen; 
of  the  dance,  or,  to  speak  correctly,  oi 
civilization  has  never  had  this  sens 
The  Greek,  with  his  remembrance 
the  ancient  chorus,  would  see  In  the  o 
chestral  d'Tiamism  of  a Beethoven  or 
Berlioz,  a Mendelssohn  or  a Ces: 
Franck,  the  natural  source  of  evolutions 
gestures  for  a whole  people  of  dancers 
And  then.  M.  d'Vdlne.  recalling  the  fa 
that  the  svmphony  grew  out  of  the  suJ 
which  was  built  of  dance  tunes,  nrfl 
slow,  now  fast,  hints  that  had  not  tllj 
costumes  become  so  ugly  at  the  tirl'^ 
when  Beethoven  developed  the  syil 
phony  to  its  utmost,  audiences  wouf 
have  had  “the  legitimate  desire  of  nl: 
letting  this  musical  force  be  lost  wit* 
out  applying  It  to  the  noble  and  expre 
sive  gymnastics  of  the  human  body, 
the  harmony  of  attitudes.”  So  when 
saw  Loie  Fuller  for  the  first  time, 
regretted  that  the  music  which  accoi, 
oanied  her  colors  and  movements  w 
not  a svmphony  by  Beethoven  or  Sch 
mann,  'which  her  a:  t might  thus  ha 
illustrated,  and  when  he  saw  Fe 
"Weingartner.  the  orchestral  conduct! 
mime  the  works  which  he  led,  he  ags 
understood  the  intimate  union  of  mui 
and  the  dance.  

Is  it  possible  that  the  glory  of  I 
ballet  will  be  restored  by  Isadora  Di 
can  and  her  followers  and  imltatiSl 
This  American  woman,  who  at  ft 
danced  in  a New  York  hail  or  on 
Newport  lawn,  and  haa  lately  exclt 
astonishment  and  .ipplause  In  Germ 
cities  and  at  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  T1 
atre  Paris,  has  surely  revived  l 
thought  of  the  ancient  dance  and  f 
swered  the  speculations  of  such 
Marcel  Reja  and  Jean  d’Udine.  ^ 
have  quoted  the  views  of  the  latt 
The  former  fln-^s  the  dance  the  high- 
and  most  moving  form  of  art,  occai 
it  does  not  translate  merely  a auf 
mined  moment  or  an  abstract  evolutl 
by  some  conventional  intermediary, 
sounds,  speech,  etc.,  but  ”it  transla 
life/  Itself,  palpitating,  throbbing, 
j it  translates  life  Immediately  tlirot 
I fluidity  of  gesture  and  eloquence 
1 attitude  and  pa.ssion  of  movem^t 
‘ To  him  the  movement  is  the 
expression  and  he  goes  so  tar  as  to  s. 
that  if  one  sho^s  us  a son  Kliui 
l.is  father,  that  which  move.s  m 
of  all  is  the  g.  sture  of  the  arm 
.strikes,  not  the  waj  in  which  tne  XL 
penetrates  or  the  blood  spurts 
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gam;  "for  the  visual  representation 
'f  a series  of  a determined  moment, 
herefore  static,  there  are  two  things— 
'holography  and  painting.  For  the  vl.s- 
.al  representation  of  a series  of  move- 
nents,  a phenomenon  In  course  of  evo- 
utlon,  therefore  dynamic,  there  are 
lilso  two  things— the  cinematograph  and 
The  dance."  As  a true  painting  should 
liever  resemble  a photograph,  the  dance 
■ hould  never  confound  itself  with  the 
ntegral  reconstitution  of  movements 
uch  as  Is  found  in  the  cinematograph, 
illss  Duncan  Is  said  to  ho  both  Hel- 
enlc  and  romantic  In  her  dancing. 

J5he  is  described  as  triumphant  and 
haste  with  nudity  veiled  only  by  a robe 
gauze.  Her  feet  are  absolutely  bare, 
t'rtust  as  the  Grecian  mime  danced  si- 
rrtti  ientl.v  a tragic  episode,  so  Miss  Duncan 
■jsk  lances  a picture  by  Botticelli,  or  a 
;;)0  locturne,  watz,  polonaise,  prelude  by 
Hurt  "hopln.  She  Interprets  the  picture  or 
i'“lt  he  music  through  the  medium  of  the 
;l  lance.  When  she  dances  a composition 
liy  Chopin,  she  Italicizes,  says  Mr. 
ITdlne.  "with  such  Justice  of  appre- 
iation,  with  such  happiness  of  expres- 
' sj  ;lon  of  her  whole  body  from  tip  of  toe 
t * o finger  end,  and  with  such  perfect 
i*  lellcacy  of  attitude,  the  least  musical 
1:'.<  letall.  the  llghest  accent,  the  most 
't#  leeting  modulation,  that  I admit  her 
ight  to  treat  this  romantic  music  In  the 
1 Tellenlc  spirit.  I shall  never  hear  again 
JhO'Pln’s  polonaise  In  A-flat  major  wlth- 
C»  )ul  seeing  in  imagination  the  Maenad 
® vith  dishevelled  hair,  half  clad  in  pur- 
;'*»;)Ie,  whom  we  saw  the  other  day,  rush- 
='Ij|ng.  bow  In  hand,  drunkenness  In  her 
it*lieart.  In  a stage  wood,  the  lyric  and 
lavage  prleste.“s  of  the  beautiful 
n'fllTlonysos.  ’ 


mg  shop.  Have  you  any  explanation?" 

There  are  reasons  for  this  gregarious 
and  solitary  vanity.  The  celebrated 
fiddlers  and  pianists  have  studied  an 
ir.strument  from  their  youth  up.  They 
have  been  obliged  or  have  preferred 
to  live  narrow,  self-centred  lives.  Their 
one  thouixht  has  been  of  triumphant  per- 
sonal display.  Their  associates,  masters 


and  fellow-students,  thought  alike  oS 
one  thing,  the  fiddle  or  the  piano.  'iPrfsa 
pupils  spent  years  at  grlndstop*'  w-ork, 
and  the  noee  was  clos^  U'.^ne  stone. 
How  great  singers  havc'^tolled  and  de- 
nied themselves!  When  all  these  men 
land  women  arc  public  characters  they 
live  on  public  favor.  Applause,  recalls, 
the  sight  of  admlrlntg,  palpitating  wom- 
an. the  praise  of  the  critical  and  the 
lamateur— these  things  are  as  bread  and 
meat.  What  wonder  If  these  musicians 
soon  nrescrihe  to  themselves  preposter- 
ouslv?  So  many  lion-hunters  are  at 
their  heels— and  there  are  hunters  who 
do  not  see  that  a lion’s  mane  may  be 
manav— these  singers  and  players  may 
bo  excused  for  believing  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  outside  world  are  Interest- 
ed chiefly  in  methods  and  Impersona- 
'tlons  and  interpretations  and  the  rou- 
tine of  a musician's  life.  Occasionally 
there  is  a Van  Dyck,  who.  educated  b.v 
the  Jesuits,  trained  for  the  bar,  and 
busied  as  a Parisian  journalist,  is  a. 
Iman  of  shrewd  general  observation.  a> 
Iman  of  pretty.  If  biting,  wit;  or  a Ter- 
inma.  who  talks  with  thoughtful  en- 
t.hueiasm  about  .art,  not  her  own  art, 
and  shrinks  from  personal  disclosures: 
'.or  a Rosenthal,  who,  however  proud 
he  mav  be  of  his  technic,  prefers  meta- 
physics and  literature  as  subjects  for 
conversation. 

But  young  men  and  young  women, 
who  are  still  at  the  beginning  of  an 
active  musical  life  are  often  more  con- 
ceited. more  egoistic  in  speech  than 
are  the  justly  famou.s.  A music  festi- 
val where  they  gather  to  sinw  or  to 
I'hear  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  earnest  student  of  soclola^y. 
whether  they  talk  in  dialogue  or  Indulge 
in  sonorous.  Interminable  solo.  The  so- 
prano and  the  alto  unroll  the  list  of 
their  engagements,  show  the  newspaper 
motlces  of  recitals  or  oratorios  In  which 
they  took  part,  repeat  the  honeyed  com- 
'pllments  of  conductors,  committeemen, 
orchestral  players,  leading  citizens  and 
citlzenesaes.  The  tenor  and  the  bass 
listen  impatiently,  sometimes  break  in. 
always  retaliate  In  kind.  Or  a young 
pianist  will  tell  you  that,  after  hard 
werk.  he  has  at  last  mastered  the  se- 
Oret  of  the  pedals,  or  that  he  now  has 
no  fear  of  any  octave  passage,  and  this 
Is  his  answer  to  -NSDUr  simple  and  con- 


work. 


"K  Here  we  are  far  from  the  conven- 
J lonal  pirouette,  the  skirt  dance,  the 
*1'  icrobalic  dance  Imported  from  the 
lance  halls  of  Paris,  or  any  startling 
>lJ'j  nstance  of  what  has  been  described 
■ “ Ls  the  Intrepidity  of  labored  Indecorum. 

I And  how  far  would  a band  of  such 
lancers  he  from  the  long  stiff  Kiralfy 
•**  'ow  swaying  slowly  one  gigantically 
-lumsy  kick,  now  to  the  left,  now  to 
!»  he  right. 

3 Nor  does  Mr.  d’Udlne  object  to  Miss 
juncan’s  application  of  plastic  and 
iellenic  sentiment  to  the  Polish  ro- 
nanticlsm  ot  Choipln’s  music.  'T  have 
lelleved  too  firmly  and  for  too  many 
, , rtmts  in  the  almost  absolute  subjectlv- 
. ty  of  our  artistic  emotions,  that  any 
" Tork  whatever  may  suggest  to  some 
me  sentiments  of  any  nature  whatso- 
* (ver.  ft  is  enough  that  the  Interpre- 
< er  of  a musical  Inspiration  legltima- 
,lzes  his  Intelligence  ot  the  work  which 
J te  comment.s  or  plays,  by  the  beauty 
flwhlch  he  disengages  from  It,  for  me  to 
jow  to  his  Interpretation.” 

He  praises  her  harmonious  and  supple 
movements  "which  contrast  by  their 
>readth  and  ardent  largeness  with  the 
htlcal  affect.allon  of  our  modern  cho- 
•egraph.v."  Yet  he  dislikes  the  touch 
)f  pre-Raph.aelHlsm  In  her  art.  “The 
ilckly  prettlness  of  a Botticelli  is  a 
ireclous  thing  for  poor,  thin  or  blessed 
tgj  laraozels;  but  why  should  a beautiful 
reature  like  Miss  Duncan  add  these 
Burnejonesques'  graces  to  her  robust 
|iythm  and  plastic  charms."  He  speaks 
her  art  as  ‘‘■remarkable,  new,  power- 
lly  expressive,”  and  he  calls  upon 
to  lay  aside  certain  petty  dlslor- 
ns  which  she  sometimes  affects  when 
repose,  and  to  content  herself  with 
e large  and  fearless  development  of 
r personal  style. 


Of  course  there  are  some  who  mock 
Miss  Duncan  and  her  art.  There  is 
S'aharet.  ‘‘whirlwind  high  kicker  of 
the  world,”  and  it  not  surprising  that 
she  kicks  at  Isadora.  She  was  at  the 
Theatre  Marigny  when  Miss  Duncan 
was  at  the  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  she 
said  to  a Parisian  reporter:  "I  shall  do 
all  I can  to  please  again  the  Pa- 
risians.” (Saharet,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Clarisse  Campbell,  appeared  at  the 
Folles-Bergores  in  1898.)  "I  shall  not  go 
so  far  as  to  dance  with  naked  feet,  or 
wltn  my  body  scarcely  veiled  with 
transparent  gauze,  but  I hope  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  originality,  grace  of  atti- 
tudes, and  also  for  the  suppleness  and 
lightness  of  step.”  Saharet,  who  came 
. from  Melbourne  and  made  her  debut  at 
San  Francisco,  pleased  Uncle  Sarcey 
I mightily  wben  she  was  first  In  Paris 
; Now,  Mrs.  Rose,  as  she  is  known  in 
: private  life,  delights  by  her  agility.  Her 
turn  lasts  seven  Tninutes,  and  she  kicks 
frequently  and  loosely  a foot  above  ber 
head.  With  such  a development  of  high 
art,  why  should  she  rail  at  Isadora? 
In  heavenly  minds  can  such  resentment 
■ dwell? 

j Claude  Debussy,  with  his  ‘‘Pe^as  et 
I Mellsande,”  points  to  a new  form  of 
opera.  Sarab  Bernhardt  said  a year  or 
! 80  ago  that  the  Ideal  play  should  be 
j wedded  to  music  which  should  con- 
stantly Italicize,  suggest,  complete. 
Alexander  Glazounoft.  In  Russia,  In- 
sists- that  the  ballet  should  'be  the  am- 
bition of  the  composer;  that  the  ballet 
must  be  in  the  future  the  loftiest  and 
fullest  expression  In  music,  above  and 
beyond  symphony,  symphonic  poem, 
opera  or  any  kind  of  chamber  piece. 

What  Is  the  m-ost  moving  moment  In 
Puccini’s  "Toaca”?  Not  the  torture 


scene  inveniea  oy  oaruou,  "tne  Cali- 
gula of  the  drama,”  with  the  orches- 
tral groans  and  shrieks,  the  hideous 
courtesy  of  Scarpia  and  the  agony  of 
the  woman.  Not  the  horror  of  the  ex- 
ecution, when  the  recurring  measures 
grow  wilder,  more  and  more  ominous, 
and  are  at  last  inexorable.  The  one 
thrilling,  unforgetahle  .scene  is  the  pan- 
tomime of  Tosca  after  she  has  mur- 
dered her  amorous  foe,  when  she 
searches  the  body,  when  she  lights  and 
places  the  candles,  and  then  shudders 
as  she  leaves  the  baron  to  the  day- 
break which  he  will  not  see,  while  the 
orchestra  chants  his  motive,  which  Is 
no  longer  arrogant,  no  longer  cruel,  but 
now  Is  as  music  over  a sealed  tomb. 
The  vanity  of  words  and  phrases, 
spoken  or  sung!  As  though  by  means 
ot  words  any  real  communication  can 
ever  pass  from  one  man  to  another. 
The  saying  of  Maeterlinck  may  yet  be 
applied  to  stage  as  well  as  daily  life: 
"The  lips  or  the  tongue  may  represent 
the  soul,  even  as  a cipher  or  a number- 
may  represent  a picture  by  Memllncg; 
but  from  -the  m-oment  that  we  have 
something  to  say  to  each  other,  we  are 
compelled  to  hold  our  peace  " 

A FAILING  OF  MUSICIANS. 

A correspondent  writes  apropos  of  the 
article.  “Evil  Name  of  the  JIuslelans.” 
published  In  The  Herald  of  last  Sunday: 
"What  you  say  of  famous  and  spoiled 
singers  and  players  Is  no  doubt  true,  al- 
though you  will  admit,  of  course,  that 
there  are  exceptions.  But  are  your  re- 
marks true  of  the  whole  race?  I have 
ob.served  at  my  club  that  when  musi- 
cians form  a circle  they  talk  exclusive- 
ly about  mu.sic.  I do  not  find  lawyers  or 
phystclana^or  even  artists  always  taik- 


ventlonal  Inquiry  as  to  hts  health.  "How 
axe  you?"  They  all,  nearly  all.  Insist 
on  talking  shop,  whether  they  be  in  ths 
street  at  home,  at  a funeral,  skatlnt 
at  the  club,  wherever  they  breathe  and 
have  the  gift  of  speech;  and  each  pre- 
fers to  talk  about  the  particular  shop 
which  brings  Individual  gain  and  fame. 

'The  younger  and  less  famous  are 
-led  to  take  themselves  too  seriously 
by  the  narrowness  of  their  mental  ap- 
plication, by  the  constant  struggle  to 
be  heard,  bv  the  fact  that  they  regard 
themselves  as  more  or  less  spectai-ul.ar 
beings.  If  they  were  not  obso.o.sed  with 
the  thought  ot  a career.  no 
career  would  be  possible,  and  it 
Is  hard  tor  them  to  underst.-ind 
that  outsiders  are  more  Interested  In 
other  problems  of  life.  Why  not  uiko 
their  conversation  in  a philosophic 
spirit  or  listen  to  It  as  that  of  children. 
You  hearken  unto  a man  talking  abv.ut 
Ihis  yacht,  or  to  the  hardened  golf  pl«>- 
fer  dfsorlblnig  his  afternoon  in  hld.'!-u-<ly 
Minute  detail.  Why  should  you  r.o*  bej 
bharltable  toward  those  musical  eg-ij 
Lis?  Y’ou  are  not  compelled  by  Inj 
[i(,  hear  them  sing  or  niav. 


DECAY  OF^fTE  BALLET^  ^ ^ 

AND  SOME  FAMOUS  DANCERS 


'■  1 nMure  as  is  passlbte  In  these  days 
..  t!on  upnBanyni  *\  avia  lions  1 , . . , ^ « 

ueii^  Wp.  published  by  Dob-  sorlnnos  for  the*  nrotertlon  of 

,r.  Vienna,  is  highly  praised.  There 


13  variations,  which  are  modelled  on 
je  work  in  this  form  by  Beethoven  and 
Brahms. 

We  learn  from  an  advertisement  in  a 
German  music  journal  that  a harp 
player  of  the  Cologne  orchestra  is  paid 
at  the  highest  S750  a year;  a bass  trom- 
bone player  begins  with  J336  and  a 
double  bass  with  the  like  sum. 

O.irl  Reine.'ke  has  made  transcrip- 
tions .it  ballads  and  songs  by  Carl 
Loewe.  The  text  is  added  to  the  12 
oieoes  in  two  volumes.  It  is  hard  work 
10  listen  to  “Archibald  Douglas”  as  sung 
by  an  earnest  baritone.  What  must  it 
be  to  hear  it  played  by  a formidable 
pianist? 

The  ~ondon  Times,  commenting  on  the 
staiemenl  that  concerts  as  a rule  do 
not  pay  In  that  city  on  account  of  the 
awrage  mediocrity  of  the  performers 
and  the  performances,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  exasperating  convention- 
ality of  the  programmes,  suggests  that 
there  should  be  a strict  system  of  li- 
censes: “Were  the  police  or  the  L.  C.  C. 
to  forbid  unlicensed  concert-givers,  as 
thev  forbid  unlicensed  cab  drivers,  the 
meritorious  and  the  deserving  would 
come  to  their  own.” 

A new  “grand”  and  “romantic"  opera 
in  two  acts,  “Genevieve.”  book  by  How- 
ard C.  Cleaver,  “music  specially,  com- 
posed by  Prof.  E.  S.  De  Rovlgo.  Grand 
Prize  arid  Gold  J^sdalllst  of  the  Imperial 
Conservatoire  of  Parts,"  was  produced 
at  the  Fulham  Grand  Theatre.  Aug.  3. 
No  such  man  ever  took  a prize  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  for  his  name  does  i 
not  appear  in  the  long  list  of  laureates. 

Cesar  Thomson,  the  celebrated  violin-  | 
ist  and  teacher,  who  resigned  his  posi- 
tion at  the  Brussels  Conservatory  on 
account  of  the  award  of  prizes  to  cer- 
tain violin  pupils,  went  to  South  Amer-1 
lea  on  a concert  tour.  He  began  at  Mon-| 
tevideo.  "The  price  fixed  (and  paid)  for 
single  seats  was  J15.” 

Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  said  at  the  dis- 


of  soclerics  for  the*  protection  of 
private  and  public  morale,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  general  discomfort. 
Is  prudent  and  wi.se,  not  merely  or  nec- 
essarily a shameless  thing,  a wanton 
baggage;  for  the  fashion  of  physical 
beauty,  however  it  may  change  in  points 
of  detail,  is  in  the  essentials  constant 
and  a joy  forever. 


These  singing  w'omen.  whose  voices 
have  long  been  choked  by  dust,  studied 
and  struggled,  and  knew  the  nervous- 
ness of  a first  .atipeai'Hiice,  and  suffered 
from  tlie  jealousies  and  the  intrigues 
that  always  enter  into  the  practice  of 
the  art.  They,  ton,  know  the  inherent 
delicacy  and  the  limitations  of  the  or- 
gan that  made  them  famous.  They,  too, 
had  their  rules  and  observances,  their 
regimen,  their  hygienic  superstitions. 

And  when  did  singers  not  take  piecau- 
tlons  that  seemed  hypochoiidrical  to 
their  neighbors,  even  though  they  would 
sometimes  rush  to  the  farther  boundary 
of  dissipation?  Tlie  old  books  name 
remedies  for  hoarseness  and  prescrip- 
tions for  clearing  or  strengtheuyng  the 
voice.  Pliny  mentions  plant  after  plant 
that  is  the  singer's  friend:  and  one  plant 
not  only  “grandly  serves  the  voice”— it 
also  “makes  a man  amiable  toward  la- 
dies. and  also  provokes  to  sleep.”  No 
doubt  Orpheus,  the  first  to  give  recitals, 
the  moving  singer  who  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  palpitating  women  in  the 
audience— a warning  to  Mr.  Paderewski, 
the  eminent  Polish  hypnotist— no  doubt 
Orpheus  used  gargles  and  douches  pre- 
pared by  a learned  leech. 

We  have  spoken  before  this  of  the  in- 
comparable artistry  of  Nero,  whose 
memory  suffers  today  from  the  re- 
proaches of  the  early  Chri.stians,  for 
they  held  him  to  be  the  Antichrist.  We 
have  referred  to  ills  institution  of  a 
claque,  to  his  precautions  lest  the  audi- 
ence might  escape  during  his  perform- 
ance. Let  us  now’  remember  the  pains 
he  took  in  the  cultivation  of  hi.s  art. 
His  teacher  was  Terpnus,  a singer  who 


has  alwa.’ra  been  suppdsM  t(fbe  immune  , 
frem_evil  effects  of  dt^lp^on.  Annl- 
bal  Gantez  was  epigrammatic  in  15S 
“Women,  anples  and  nuts  injure  thr 
vi'ice.”  Mariy  of  the  ancients  believed 
that  singers  should  eat  lightly.  “Al- 
monds, lili>erts.  walnuts,  dry  the 
throat.”  Singers  often  fasted  before 
performance,  and  at  other  times  they 
ate  chiefly  of  vegetables.  Yet  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  teachers  said 
nothing  concerning  diet,  as  Tosl.  who 
thus  generalized:  "Let  the  singer  shun 

low  and  disreputable  company,  but 
a'eove  all  such  as  abandon  themselves  to 
scandalous  liberties.” 


tribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  of!  played  his  own  accompaniment  on  the 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  London:'  , ..  . „ . . . . 

“Travel  brings  great  all-round  advan- 
tages, but  there  certainly  is  no  need  to 
go  abroad  merely  for  the  sake  of  seeking 
a first-class  musical  education.  Even 
the  opportunities  of  hearing  the  best 
executants  and  the  most  advanced  mu- 
sic of  all  nations  are  probably  greater  in 
London  than  anywhere  else,  for  do  not 
the  prophets  come  to  our  mountains  in 
larger  numbers  than  ever?”  He  also 
said;  “Our  artistic  course  has  run  so 
evenly  and  satisfactorily  during  the 
vear  that  I am  not  in  a position  to  star- 
tle you  with  any  Strausslike  effects, 
but  can  only  offer  another  set  of  varia- 
tions on  the  old  ‘canto  fermo’  of  the 
academy,  which  has  the  happy  knack 
of  providing  an  inexhaustible  series  of 
modern  harmonies.”  Walter  Macfarren. 
who  had  been  connected  with  'the  acad- 
emy for  61  years,  retired. 


Ernest  Closson,  describing  Sousa’s  six 
concerts  in  Brussels,  wrote  to  the  Slg- 
nale  of  Lelpsic:  “The  band  seems  to  me 
as  a maximum  of  instrumental  technic 
that  is  employed  In  the  service  of  a 
minimum  of  Interpretative  art.  These 
60  or  70  men  play  pieces  which  bri.stle 
with  difficulties  with  incomparable  ac- 
curacy and  with  a one-man  precision  of 
ensemble.  There  are  soloists  of  the  first 
rank— first  of  all.  Mr.  Pryor,  the  trom- 
bonist. who  has  a fabulous  technic.  On 
the  other  hand,  I believe  that  even  our 
worst  town  band  could  try  In  vain  to 
murder  so  effectively  a melodic  phrase, 
to  play  it  absolutely  without  expres- 
sion. « • Did  the  public  applaud? 

Immediately  a cake  walk  was  struck  Up. 
Sousa  stands  In  a correct,  elegant  posi- 
tion in  his  dark  uniform;  he  employs  a 
discreet  l#Vt  surprising  mimicry;  he  mo- 
tions witn  his  hands  as  though  he  were 
whipping  his  horses,  or  were  skimming' 
soup,  or  he  catches  files  with  his  left 
hand;  and  he  does  all  this  with  the 
gravity  of  an  English  clown.”  Mr.  Clos- 
son also  wrote:  “There  was  advance 

puffery  in  the  Barnum  manner,  and  the 
public  went  in  crowds,  curious  to  hear 
this  legion  of  honor,  of  which  America 
is  so  proud,  and  which  is  considered 
over  there  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the 
national  art.” 


E publish  today  curious 
cuts  of  singing  women, 
who  once  had  their  years 
of  triumph.  For  them 
Rossini  wove  ornamented 
melodies.’  One  of  them. 

Violante  Camporese,  sang 
at  the  private  concerts  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  in  London  was  patron- 
ized by  “persons  of  the  first  quality. 
The  anecdotists  speak  of  their  facial 
and  bodily  beauty.  These  women  had 
tlieir  loves  and  their  quarrels,  their 
r - '-tacles  and  their  bitternesses,  as  do 
thr-  singing  women  of  the  Metropolitan, 

(■  .vent  Garden,  the  Scala.  In  these  por- 
trilt.s  trey  look  a.s  ImpoESlble  as  the 
gratnlmother.s  and  the  maiden  aunts  in 
village,  phi  t'lgraphs  of  the  album  period, 
the  period  of  hair  jewelry,  the  period 
ti'  U ma?.’  'oe  included  in  the  great  black- 
walnut  age. 

And  se  the  old  photographs  of  Caro-  j 
line  Rlchh  gs,  e*iara  Louise  Kellogg. 
l.e!la  riinkley  and  the  foreign  women 
of  the  early  .sixti'  ■ make  us  wonder  at  i 
ir  .ught  of  their  triumphs.  Street 
umins,  coiffure.s  grow  old, 

. .SO  f4Uickly,  as  “epoch 

.-’.aklng”  onera.;,  or  any  strikingly  origl- 
iial  musical  expression,  through  the  very 
Intensity  f their  modernity.  The  woman 
that  bra . . c-  .sure  niid  is  painted  or 

photographe-.  a elrrr:  to  a state  of 


harp,  “citharoedus.”  who  flourished  at 
that  time  with  the  highest  reputa- 
tion, and  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
teacher  of  the  first  families  of  Rome, 
from  whichever  direction  you  might 
have  approached  the  city.  Suetonius, 
prince  of  chattering  gossips,  tells  the 
story,  and  as  we  have  not  at  hand  the 
brave  Englishing  of  Philemon  Holland, 
we  must  be  content  with  the  perfunc- 
tory translation  of  Alexander  Thomson, 
M.  D.  “Nor  did  Nero  omit  any  of  those 
expedients  Which  artists  in  music  adopt 
for  the  preservation  and  improvement 
of  their  voices.  He  would  lie  upon  his 
back  with  a sheet  of  lead  upon  his 
breast,  clear  liis  stomach  and  bow’els  by 
vomits  and  clysters,  and  forbear  the 
eating  of  fruit.s  or  food  prejudicial  to 
the  voice.”  All  this  was  the  more  neces- 
sary, for  his  voice  was  a thin,  piping 
tenor,  a voice  contradictory  to  a Roman 
Emperor. 

“He  would  forbear  the  eating  of  fruits 
or  food  prejudicial  to  the  voice.”  What 
rules  concerning  diet  have  not  been  laid 
down  for  singers!  And  what  have  not 
anxious  singers  prescribed  to  them- 
selves! ' 

Josephine  Mainvielle-Foder  drank  free- 
ly of  milk,  and  when,  during  the  siege 
of  Hamburg  by  the  French,  there  wao 
no  cow  in  town,  a sortie  was  made  to 
capture  a cow.  To  keep  the  animal 
from  hungry  mouths  it  was  hoisted 
by  stage'  machinery  into  a loft  in  tn^ 
attic,  where  it  was  cared  for  tenderly. 

I Cinti-Damoreau.  for  whom  Nuber 
wrote  so  much  sparkling  music,  mixed 
her  drinks  during  a performance— coffee 
fortified  with  rum.  malaga,  and  in  tne 
last  act,  pale  ale.  She  an  ab- 

stemious person,  and  so  was  Dorus-(jras, 
who  lived  chiefly  on  mutton  and  beans. 
■This  reminds  us  that,  according  to 
Isidorus  of  Seville,  the  pa?ans  called 
the  singers  of  the  early  church  fabarii, 
or  bean  eaters.  This  may  account  tor 
the  interest  of  so  many  Bostonians  in 

^°V&torine  Noeb,  better  known  as  Ros- 
ine  St  'lz  a character  dear  to  scandal- 
mongers of  the  opera— she  hao  several 
husbands— among  them  a baron  and  a 
count— was  passionately  fond 
aroni.  It  agreed  with  her,  so  far  as 
longevity  is  concerned,  for  she  died  the 
30th  of  last  July,  In  her  89th  year. 

Ncukomm  and  d’i^tree  averted  som 
years  ago  in  the  Menostrel 
as  a young  girl,  was  given  over  to 
champagne,  and  that  she  once  boxed 
the  ears  0^  Ole  Bull  because  he  would 
not  play  Ganymede— a story  of  doubt- 
ful iTuthentleity  for 

with  which  Patti  has  lived  is  al^ady  a 
tradition.  See  also  a vvildly 
story  told  by  Schuerniann  in  his  I^^ 
ollections  of  Stars  about  Patti  at  Ma 
drid.  ^ 

pagne.  ^But‘'irt  us“‘ confine  ouv 

comparatively  remote  al 


vplce.  Yet  we  quote  some  of  his 
by  the  way. 

teglnner  should  not  practise  over  an 
hour  a day.  The  pupil  should  sing  ' 
later  10  minutes,  then  rest  for  10  or 
minutes,  then  sing  again  for  3 or  Ifl 
minutes,  and  so  on,  and  dusfilK  the 
pauses  the  pupil  should  not  talk.  'TfotJi-i 
Ing  strains  rhe  voice  so  severely  as  afe 
ternate  singing  and  talking.  The  opera 
singers  of  Frankfort  tell  Dr.  AvelHs 
that  the  parts  in  which  there  is  much 
spoken  dialogue  are  more  taxing  than 
those  in  which  there  is  nothing  but 
singing.  Speaking,  especially  in  great 
rooms,  should  'be  learned  and  practised, 
and  the  majority  of  singers  are  in  this 
respect  far  inferior  to  well  trained  play 
actors— “we  no  longer  have  oraturs."ff 
Talking  is  particularly  harmful  after  a 
trying  vocal  performance. 

Dr.  Avellis  wars  against  the  use  of 
the  corset,  although  he  admits  the  war, 

fare  is  vain.  What  profits  it  if  the 
Venu.s  of  Milo  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
a corseted  dame  of  fashion  for  the  lOOtli 
time,  or  if  the  representation  of  the  in- 
ternal organs  of  an  “anatomical  \ enus 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  displaceo 
and  cramped  organs  of  a ballroom 
beauty.  Of  course  the  corseted  will  n(Jt 
admit  that  she  is  corseted.  The  ordi- 
nary corset  diminishes  the  lung  pow’er 
of  the  singer-here  Dr.  Avellis  goes  Into 
figures  and  emerges  to  recommend  a 
corset  constructed  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Gaches- 
Sarraute  of  Paris,  so  that  we  instlnc- 
tlvelv  turn  to  the  back  of  the  book  for 
a fuller  advertisement,  and  are  surprised 
at  its  absence.  It  may  here  be  said  that 
as  German  singing  women  are  of  the 
bulbous  Older,  they  lace  tighter  than 
their  sisters  of  France  or  of  the  United 
States.  Remember  the  Isoldes  and  the 
Bruenhildes  we  have  been  obliged  to 
see,  women  to  whom  the  Germania,  of 
the  breweries  is  a sylph.  The  German 
prima  donna  is  a heavyweight  and  sings 
at  so  many  pounds.  Mr.  James  Hune- 
ker  in  a lively  letter  from  Berlin  to  the 
Sun  of  New’  York,  says  that  when  Mr.| 
Conried  engaged  Kraus,  the  tenor,  for 
New  York,  he  told  him  that  “a  few’  feet 
off  his  girth  would  vastly  Increase  his 
chances  of  success  in  America— after 
all  w’e  can  never  become  accustomed  to 
caskiike  architecture  in  our  tenor  sing- 
ers. Kraus  promised  faithfully  to  train 
dow’n  several  hundred  pounds,  and  he 
1 evidently  began  after  his  London  en- 
gagement.” 

"The  singer.”  says  Dr.  Avellis.  "has 
nothing  but  his  voice.  It  is  his  cMllng 
and  his  future,  his  art  and  his  purchase. 
Everything  else  is  idle  knowledge  or  an 
accessory;  artistic  intelligence,  ear.  mu- 
sic,  face,  beauty,  technique  rhetoric,  ac 
tion,  etc.  .‘tnd  if  the  singer  should  de 
claim  with  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  anc 
should  not  have  the  voice  for  singing 
all  other  talents  w’ould  be  as  an  empty 
hollow’  sound.”  He  should,  therefore,  b< 
miserly  with  each  tone.  He  should  not 
sing  at  teas  or  receptions;  he  shoult 
avoid  parties  and  exacting  friendships 
he  should  live  with  his  voice  and  for  it 
The  doctor  forgets  that  there  is  a spe 
ctes  of  singer,  male  and  female,  ere 
ated  and  educated  expressly  for  tea  ant 
parlor  use.  although  examples  of  thli 
species  may  occasionally  find  fnelr  wai 
to  the  concert  stage. 

"No  one  can  be  a singer  and  at  tm 
same  time  a society  lion.” 

“It  is  better  to  be  considered  dls 
agreeable  and  disobliging  than  to  abuS' 
one’s  voice  in  a room  of  wretched  acous 
tic  properties,  but  charged  with  per 
fumes  or  tobacco  smoke.  Let  amateur 
_ thus  amuse  themselves.  Nor  should  th 

comment,  and  they  show  an  inti-  ginger,  especially  if  he  Is  a pupil,  tak 
mate  knowledge  of  the  voice  and  Its  i„  choral  societies  and  other  masse 

proper  use.  of  phrasing,  of  character-  exhibitions  of  the  vocal  art” 

.♦■v.'ic,  ay>psrtmnHKhftn  SlneT6r  fVi,a 


The  moderns  have  set  opinions.  Look, 
for  example,  at  that  monumental  work. 
Chant,”  by  Lemaire  and  Lavoix, 
the  hook  of  judgments  pronounced  by 
the  court  of  last  resort.  As  regards 
food,  anything  may  be  eaten  that  Is  di- 
gested easily.  Never  drink  strong 
liquors;  wine  taken  in  small  quantities, 
grog,  and  some  mild  liquors  may  serve 
as  an  excellent  tonic:  tobacco  should  be 
rigorously  proscribed  if  the  singer 
wishes  to  preserve  all  the  qualities  of 
his  voice;  snuff  irritates  the  mucous 
membrane;  tobacco  smoke  attacks  the 
coats  of  the  back  of  the  mouth  and  af- 
fects the  pharynx  to  the  injury  of  the 
voice. 

This  question  of  tobacco  is  one  fiercely 
discussed.  Mario  was  an  incessant 
smoker,  and  Charles  Santley  defies  by 
statement  and  personal  example  the 
noble  army  of  professors.  Victor  Roki- 
tansky of  Vienna,  in  ’’Uebpr  Saenger 
und  Singen,”  not  only  cries  out  against 
the  habit  of  smoking,  he  Insists  on  the 
singer  keeping  away  from  a smoke- 
charged  room,  or  “if  the  singer  has  noti 
enough  will  power  to  resist  his  passion- 
ate craving  for  tobacco,  let  him  give 
way  to  desire  only  in  the  open  air,” 
Rokitansky  as  a singer  was  condemned 
by  Santley,  and,  indeed,  the  former  is 
so  noisy  in  his  denunciation  of  the  plant, 
‘‘which  goes  far  beyond  all  the  pana- 
ceas, potable  gold  and  philosopher’s 
stones,”  that  one  is  inclined  to  suspect 
him  of  a secret  pipe  before  breakfast. 
But  listen  to  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie: 
”I,et  the  singer  who  wishes  to  keep  in 
the  ‘perfect  way’  refrain  from  inhaling 
the  smoke,  and  let  him  take  it  as  an  ax- 
iom that  the  man  in  whom  tobacco  In- 
creases the  flow  of  saliva  to  any  marked 
degree  is  not  intended  by  nature  to 
smoke.  Let  him  be  strictly  moderate  in 
indulgence.  The  precise  limits  eacn 
man  must  settle  for  himself — and  he  'will 
cet  all  the  goevd  effect  of  the  soothing 
plant  without  the  bane  which  lurks  in 
It'  when  used  to  excess.  Politic  Sir 


wonder  that  he  was 


it'.  1 

Morell!  No 
knighted! 

George  Augustus  Sala  about  11  years 
ago  pried  into  the  habits  of  singers,  and 
published  the  results  of  his  ^ser^- 
tlons  in  his  entertaining  weekly.  He 
leaned  heavily  on  the  shoulder  of  a Mr. 
Bishenden,  whom  he  described  vaguely 
as  ‘‘a  singer  of  19  years’  experience. 
Bishenden?  We  have  he.yd  of  oi». 
Bimiblnger.  the  irresistible  Ijantone. 
“with  such  a magnificent  voice,  but 
who  was  Bishenden?  He  was  a man  of 
advice;  “Don’t  take  nips  of  spirits,  for 
they  destroy  the  voice  and  coating  ot 
the  throat,”  and  he  recommended  port, 
claret  or  a light  Italian  wine,  to  be 
taken  now  and  then  with  meals. 

Now  Dr.  Segond.  a French  physician, 
who  wrote  a book  on  the 
frinsers,  approved  the  wines  of  southern 
France,  objected  to  any  beverage 
charged  heavily  with  alcohol,  insi-sted 
on  the  value  of  meat  as  more  nutritious 
than  vegetables,  and  recommended  daik 
meat  In  preference  to  white. 

Stephen  de  La 

OU‘9  w'orks  should  be  Englished,  for 
are  full  of  sound  advice  and  shrewd 


ization,  etc.— this  accomplished  singer 
and  teacher  quoted  the  remark  of 
Bronc,  that  the  voice  is  the  hypometer 
of  soh^^ety.  To  De  La  ^fadeleine  alcO" 
hoi  is  th*=*  iiworn  foe  of  the  singer,  who 
should  guard  strenuously  against  indul- 
gen'ce  in  a habit  that  n^l^t 

of  work  and  ruin  of  health.  Yet 
tansky  is  confident  that  beer  or  wine 
in  a small  quantity  is  safer  for  a singer 
to  take  before  going  on  the  stage  than 
“nerve-shattering  coffee  or  tea. 


One  of  the  latest  treatises  on  the 
hygiene  of  singers  is  ‘'^er  Gesangs- 
a'rzt,”  by  Dr.  George  Avellis,  a spe- 
cialist at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  R is 

based  on  observations  taken  Ger- 
many, and  is  planned  with  reference  to 
the  conditions  that  control  German 
singers— a hardy  race.  , ^ *tile  dis- 

cussion of  vocal  methods  would  'p  foi- 
eign  to  the  purpose  of  this  article,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  quote  prtaln 
opinions  of  .\vellis  that  do  not  beai 
directly  on  personal  hygiene. 

This  Frankfort  doctor  speaks  ot  the 


Nor  should  the  singer  engage  earnest 
ly  in  sports.  The  bicycle  should,  abov 
all,  be  shunned.  Rowing  and  riding  ar 
injurious,  but  to  walk  daily  is  benefi 
cial,  as  are  gymnastics  in  moderatior 
and  some  weeks  each  year  should  b 
spent  in  the  woods  or  by  the  sea. 


The  Germans  are  most  amusing  whe 
they  are  profoundly  serious,  and  tliei 
are  pages  in  Dr.  .\vellis'  book  that  ma 
well  provoke  honest  laughter;  but  let  u^ 
see  what  he  recommends  to  the  singer. 

The  singer’s  room  should  not  be  to 
far  from  the  conservatory  or  the  oper 
house  or  the  teacher’s  room,  for  o 
many  days  bad  weather  may  indue 
sickness.  A singer  should  have  tw 
rooms,  and  never  sing  in  the  bed  chair 
her.  If  he  has  only  one  room  he  shoul 
leave  It  for  an  hour  and  not  practls 
until  it  is  thoroughly  aired  or  heatet 
There  should  be  no  dust-collecting  cui 
tains,  hangings,  carpets.  The  bedrooi 
should  never  be  heated.  He  shoul 
practise,  read,  study  in  the  morning,  bi 
only  after  he  has  taken  simple  gyn 


and  hou:;e  c< 
so  VI  i V old.  and 


Sembrlch  adds  warm  ■water  to  c^™ 
agne.  But  let  us  confine  ouc  gossip 
to  a comparatively  remote  pcrl^.  al 
though  the  diet  and  cnanners  and  the 
routine  life  of  musicians  a/’® ^,7’^than 
terest  to  many  ‘ lovers  ot  music  tnan 

roZ  a° t,” interpretation  by  violln^^^ 

piano,  symphony,  or  oi^ra  Itself,  lam 
ae-no  washing  his  socks  aroused  more 
aftention  in  New  York  than  Tamagno 
as  the  smofoerer  of  ^^asdemonaj^  ani 
there  are  still  P®csons  who  awake 
night  to  wonder  whethei  paaerewsKi 
wears  a wig.  

For  centuries  rules  for  ^^Inprs  ha-ve 
been  laid  down  by  ra?e 

treatises.  In  the  c^^fcaordinanly  rare 
book  by  Cerone,  the  book  that  pi 
peared  L if  by  stealth  at  ‘he  dawning 
of  Die  17th  century,  are  ,*^7v,e 

corning  glaring  sins  of 
chief  are  intemperance 
Cerone  advised  .sopranos  and  altos,  male 
and  female,  to  put  W’ater  Inp  their 
wine,  "for  pure  wine  drugs  the  voice 
and  robs  it  of  acuity.”  Tenps  pd 
be.'^se.s  if  they  were  young,  and  if  It 
w i ■ -..e  spring  of  the  year,  wpc  told 
soften  their  wine  a little,  for  un- 
mixed  wine  heats  the  stomach  an^a 
make*  the  mouth  dry  and  devoid  Oi 
•^noiit’'.''  The  old  singers  were  allowed 
full  lib'*rty  to  -l-.  as  they  pa«ed. 
here  ho  thi  t 3.  d • 


insane  desire  pf  so  many  Germans  to  

study  singing.  They  come  from  the  nastlc  exercises  prescribed  by  a ’.docU 
cab  driver’s  box  and  the  bench  of  of  singing.”  If  any  one  eats 


mis,  from  the  forests  and  Gj® 
from  the  troops  of  f.^^t^tifant  waiter 
and  from  aristocratic  circles.  Now 
should  a singing  teacher  be  required 
to  have  anatomical,  physiological,  medi- 
cal knowledge  and  skill  in  the  use  ot 
the  laryngoscope,  as  some  ipist.  By 
no  means  A well  educated  throat  spe- 
cialist must  study  in  preparation  for  at 
least  five  years,  and  then  dev’ote  years 
to  study  in  active  practice  before  he 
can  lay  down  the  law  with  true  author- 
ity and  how  is  a singing  teacher  to 
find  time  and  money  for  such  a supple- 
education?  Furthermore, 


house  where  he  rooms  and  is  prevente 
by  the  weather  from  outdoor  exercls 
he  should  not  sleep,  but  should  agai 
Indulge  In  chamber  gymnastics.  At  tr 
theatre  he  should  see  to  it  that  h 
dressing  room  is  free  from  draught 
Iron  stoves  are  an  abomination,  Moc 
erately  da  np  air  Is  excellent  for  tl 
voice.  A singer  should  not  room  on  tt 
ground  floor,  or  near  a stream  or  pom 
Winter’s  cold  is  beneficial  rather  tha 
injurious.  There  should  be  neither  cool 
ing  nor  smoking  in  a singer’s  room. 

as  other  men  and 


mentary  euuuauuii'  Singers,  as  otner  men  «nu  »uiue 


not  make  a superior 
It  is  said:  Garcia,  a vocal  teacher  in- 

vented  the  laryng'oscope.  .Ihis  nnen- 
tion  was  of  Kreat  pportance  t»  physi- 
cians and  their  patients,  but  It  was  of 
trifling  Importance  to  vocal  art.  p 
deed,  ^this  art  had  reached  its  zenith 
before  Jh®,  year  o^t  the  ^invention. 


tion  of  Dr.  Avellis?  Did  they  not  ca 
him  a radical,  a revolutionary?  Ah 
but  he  adds,  for  their  consolation,  ti 
bath  should  be  taken  quickly.  The  hoc 
may  first  be  rubbed  with  alcohol, 
rough  cloth,  or  eau  de  cologne.  Use 


1 rric.y 


It 
slnorer 


1^11 1 soecialist  should  be  consulted  large  a sponge  as  possible.  The  te- 
before  Ithe^pupll  begins  to  take  lessons,  should  stand  on  a wqoden  rest,  not  « 
so  that  if  there  he  any  physical  reason  ^^e  water.  It  there  is  not  a quick  rt 
Vnr'fallure  or  even  mediocrity  in  sing-  covery  from  the  shock,  practise  at  om 
ing  the  pupil  may  be  spared  the  time  gymnastics.  “The  hath  with  the  pr 
and  the  moriey  wasted,  the  nervousness,  umlnary  soaping  should  not  last  over 
the  humiliation  and  also  the  possible 
serious  injury  to  health.  Wherever 
fhere  arc  music  schools,  wherever  there 
are  singing  teachers,  there  should  be 
not  merely  throat  specialists,  hut  physi- 
cians for  slnects. 


.tdr 
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uarter  of  an  hour.”  It  Is  trua  that 
luch  can  be  done  In  15  minutes.  The 
•ater  should  not  be  very  warm  in  win- 
r,  and  in  summer  it  should  be  used 
s it  comes  from  the  pipe.  Massage  is 
tpenslve  and  not  necessary  if  the  singer 
heiilthy.  Young  women  should  loosen 
.lelr  collars  when  they  exercise,  and 
he  collar  should  always  be  us  free  aS 
ossible.  Stand-up  collars,  whether  of 
nen,  celluloid,  paper  or  enamelled  steel 
such  as  were  popular  in  New  England 
hortly  after  the  civil  war)  are  Injuri- 
U8  to  both  men  and  women.  Furs 
hould  be  spurned.  Xo  self-respecting 
oprano  or  alto  will  wear  a sealskin 
ack,  especially  if  site  be  poor.  The 
?eth  should  be  brushed  at  night  as  well 
8 in  the  morning.  In  gargling  ”the 
uperfluous  gurgles"— we  suppo.se  he  re- 
Isrs  to  the  noise  that  sounds  like  the 
scape  of  water  in  the  bathtub— should 
e avoided:  they  injure  the  quality  of 
he  voice.  Salt  water  .should  be  sniffed 
uo  the  nose  only  at  the  recommenda- 


, y iiu  iiic  iiuse  only  ai  me  recommenoa- 
ijiJJfion  of  a doctor  of  singing.  Never  wear 
chest  protector,  not  even  in  the  cold- 
st  weather.  chest  protector  is  a 

best  de.stroyer.”  whether  it  be  of  flan- 
el.  newspaper  or  buckskin.  Perfumes 
urt  the  voice. 


The  singer  should  eat  moderately— 
because  fatness  is  alwa.vs  to  be 
readed.”  So  long  as  the  throat  is  in 
ood  condition,  the  diet  may  be  catho- 
# ,!c.  but  the  moment  the  throat  suffers  in 
■*  I ny  way.  however  slight,  the  "doctor 
lOr  slngcr.s"  should  be  consulted.  Delays 
re  dangerous.  The.se  articles  of  food 
re  positively  forbidden:  All  kinds  of 
ut.s.  .smoked  flesh  and  fish,  sausages, 


gather  our  meals  in  the  branches.  We 
are  Informed  by  daring  adventurers  that 
dishes  composed  of  nuts,  nuts  in  pan- 
cakes, nuts  in  the  shape  of  cutlets,  nuts 
in  all  manner  of  disguises,  are  among 
the  chief  dishes  in  vegetarian  restau- 
rants. If  all  this  be  so.  what  is  the  ' 
singer  to  do?  The  Brahmins  are  a won- 
derfully Impressive  race.  Think  of  the 
two  brothers  that  called  on  Pierre  Loti.  . 
two  Brahmins  of  the  temple  of  Odey- 
poure:  "Their  nobility  of  race,  without 
cross  or  mesalliance,  went  back  2000  or 
3000  years:  sons  and  grandsons  of 

dreamers,  who  since  the  beginning  have 
held  themselves  apart  from  and  above 
our  vile  humanity:  who  never  have 

given  themselves  to  intemperance, 
trade  or  war:  who  have  never  killed,  not 
even  the  humblest  beast:  who  have 

never  eaten  anything  that  lived.  They 
are  of  a different  and  a purer  clay:  they 
are  almost  dematerialized  before  death, 
and  they  possess  less  clogged  and  dull 
senses,  capable  of  perceiving  things  be- 
yond this  transitory  life.”  Such  are  the 
vegetarians  of  vegetarians.  But  do  you 
know  of  any  famous  Brahmin  singer,  or 
of  any  famous  vegetarian  singer?  There  i 
Is  music  in  the  temples  of  Brahma: 
gongs  that  roaring  in  the  holy  of  holies 
cause  the  traveller  to  shudder  without 
the  sacreij  place:  there  are  trumpets 
used  in  the  mysterious  rites:  and 

Emerson  in  his  master  poem  speaks  of 
the  hymn  the  Brahmin  sings.  But  are 
these  Brahmins  strong  in  tone  produc- 
tion. Inimitable  in  free  bravura,  masters 
of  bel  canto? 


folian  .salad,  mustard,  horseradish,  and 
sauces  prepared  with  these  ingredients, 
mlons,  mixed  plckes,  and  ail  fruits  pre- 
>ared  with  vinegar.  All  salads  are  dan- 
gerous. especially  in  summer  but,  if 
hey  must  be  eaten,  use  lemon  juice  in- 
dead of  vinegar. 

Alcohol  In  ail  Its  pleasingly  disguised 
orms.  or  in  the  state  dear  to  Maine  vil- 
agers,  is  dangerous  to  the  voice.  The 
more  concentrated  it  is.  the  more  pois- 
iinous.  Brandy.  Chartreuse.  Benedictine. 
iCokay.  Malaga,  wines  of  Greece,  Eng- 
Isch  ale  are  the  worst  of  all.  Light 

J vines  of  the  country,  red  or  white, 
nixed  with  water  in  the  proportion  of 
lalf  and  half,  are  le.ss  injurious.  That 
’llssner  beer  is  less  harmful  than  Ba- 
/artan  dark  beers  is  a popular  delusion 
■n^uraged  by  the  brewers  of  Pilsen.  "As 
n Germany,  the  social  relations  between 
nen  are  of  such  a nature  that  a young 
nan  can  hardly  live  without  alcoholic 
.11  Irinks,  he  should  at  least  limit  himself 
IS  much  as  possible  in  the  indulgence, 
ind  he  should  keep  away  from  large 
jatherlngs  and  society  meetings  and 
itudents’  reunions.  The  hot  alcoholic 
Irinks.  as  grog,  toddy,  punch,  as  well  as 
;he  long  list  of  new  American  dlscov- 
;ries  in  this  particular  direction,  irritate 
?ven  a hardened  throat  to  an  extraor- 
Jlnary  degree."  "Natural  waters"  are 
to  be  preferred  to  the  manufactured 
waters.  "That  they  are  more  healthful 
than  ordinary  water  is  a superstition." 

Smoking  is  always  bad  for  .ue  throat, 
and  it  Is  the  more  injurious,  the  more 
confirmed  the  habit.  "Cigarettes  are  by 
tar  the  worst,  especially  if  the  smoke  is 
jucked  in  and  swallowed,  after  the  Rus- 
sian and  oriental  custom.” 
j "The  hygiene  of  the  singer’s  nerves 
a leserves  a special  chapter.  Nervousness 
Is  to  the  singer,  and  above  all  to  the 
dnglng  woman,  as  the  uniform  to  the 
soldier."  Therefore,  says  the  learned 
doctor,  the  singer  should  learn  to  be 
master  of  nerves.  He  says  nothing  about 
the  "nerve"  of  the  singer— nerve  here 
used  in  its  tropical  sense.  Yet  there  are 
singers  today  who  suffer  from  nerve 
rather  than  from  nerves,  and  remind 
one  of  the  refrain  of  the  old  song  heard 
In  the  sixties: 


I 


"Oh.  hasn’t  she  got  the  nerve,  the  nerve, 
Oh,  hasn't  she  got  the  nerve." 


■ It  will  be  observed  that  both  ancients 
p.nd  moderns  are  determined  singers 
Ihould  not  eat  nuts,  and  they  arc  In- 
sllned  to  look  skew-eyed  at  fruits.  Yet; 
wo  are  told  today  that  nuts  and  fruits 
are  the  natural  food  of  man:  that  we 
should  be  healthier,  stronger  and  more 
sensitive  to  spiritual  impressions  if  we 
gayly  left  the  l)ed  to  climb  trees  and 


We  are  now  told  that  potatoes  are  the 
staff  of  life,  and  only  yesterday  we  were 
told  that  they  were  soggy  things,  as 
they  were  considered  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne,  fit  only  for  hogs  and  con- 
victs. This  doctor  recommends  mut- 
ton. another  holds  up  both  hands  at  the 
thought.  Whole  wheat  bread  has  its 
wild-eyed  advocates,  and  there  are  some 
who  say  eat  nothing  but  white  bread. 
Tomatoes  are  still  under  discu.ssion.  We 
are  advised  to  take  for  breakfast  only 
herbs  and  water:  while  thousands  thrive 
apparently  on  beef  steak,  eggs,  coffee, 
toast  or  buckwheat  cakes  and  sausages 
with  maple  syrup,  all  on  one  plate,  and 
they  win  law  cases,  or  water  stock,'  or 
do  other  mighty  deeds  as  though  they 
had  contented  themselves  with  some 
form  of  chicken  food  advertised  with 
the  utmost  ingenuity  off  hysterical  imag- 
ination. And  there  are  some  who  look 
forward  eagerly  to  the  day  when  the 
only  food  in  the  shape  of  little  pills  of 
enormous  potency  will  be  sold  by  smil- 
ing drug  clerks  with  hair  pleasingly 
combed.  It  there  is  so  much  di.spute 
about  the  diet  of  men  and  women,  to 
whom  a throat  is  merely  an  organ  with- 
out special  distinction,  what  wonder  if 
singers  are  perplexed  as  they  read  the 
warring  opinions  of  the  learned  and  the 
pseudo-learned?  Each  singer,  as  each  , 

man  or  woman  of  more  prosaic  life, 
must  consult  his  or  her  own  peculiari- 
ties of  constitution.  We  all  know  that 
it  is  better  to  eat  moderately  than  to 
stuff:  that  there  should  be  sufficient 
sleep:  that  to  some  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
to  others  lobster  or  bru.ssels  sprouts,  are 
rank  poison:  that  baths  are  necessary; 
that  exercise  to  a moderate  degree  Is 
necessary  We  all  know  these  common- 
places, and  occasionally  wc  do,  as  well, 
approve  the  things  that  make  for 
health.  The  singer  as  well  as  the 

preacher,  the  poet,  the  clerk,  the  cob- 
bler should  rernember  the  couplet  of  the 
eccentric  physician  in  Charles  Reade’s 
Very  Hard  Cash”— eccentric  in  saving 
common  sense.; 

.ilmiyiis,  JInn.vus, 

Take  rare  o’  your  carkutis. 


NOTES. 

A new  violin  sonata  by  Michael  Goze- 
fowicz  (op.  12).  is  favorably  criticised. 

It;  is  .said  that  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
will  repeat  Dubois’  “Paradise  Lost”  this 
coming  season. 

still  at  wmrk  on  his  opera, 

Nerto.  It  was  begun  at  least  a half- 
dozen  years  ago. 

^reitkopf  & Haehtel  have  published 
Julius  Klen.gel’s  fourth  ’cello  concerto 
in  B minor  op.  37. 

"Sofle  Clervai,”  a.  new  opera  by 
Domenico  Montico.  will  be  produced 
next  month  at  Udine. 




Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari  has  been  chosen 
director  of  the  Benedetto  Marcello 
music  school  at  Venice. 

Saint-Saens  has  composed  a new  stage 
work,  "Helene  et  Paris,  " which  will  be 
produced  tins  winter  at  Monte  Carlo. 

Mrs.  Julie  Wyman,  singer  and  teacher, 
will  spend  the  next  musical  year  in  Bos- 
ton in  the  exercise  of  her  profession. 

There  were  five  American  pupils  out 
of  440  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory.  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  the  last  school  year. 

Reynaldo  Hahn  will  give  next  winter 
at  the  Nouvean  Theatre.  Paris,  some 
performances  of  “Don  Juan.”  without 
cuts. 

Edward  MacDowell.  who  has  been 
spending  the  summer  in  Switzerland, 
will  sail  from  London,  Sept.  19,  for  New 
York. 

Waldemar  von  Baussern  of  Dresden 
has  been  called  to  the  Cologne  Conser- 
vatory as  teacher  of  composition  and  in- 
strumentation. 

A poem  by  Saint-Saens.  "Pour  le  con- 
tenaire  d’  Hector  Berlioz,”  was  recited 
by  Mrs.  Mazarln  at  the  Grenoble  Ber- 
lioz festival,  Aug.  J7. 

Silvio  Lazzari.  the  composer,  will  be 
orchestral  conductor  under  Luiginl  at 
the  Gaite,  Paris,  which  will  be  given  up 
to  opera  this  coming  season. 

The  late  Dan  Godfrey  left  an  estate 
of  341,000.  Part  of  this  was  left  to  him 
by  his  father,  but  the  larger  portion 
came  from  his  earnings  as  a musician. 

Bungert's  opera,  "Odysseus’  Tod,”  and 
Biech’s  opera,  "Alpenkoenlg  und  Men- 
schenfeind,”  will  be  produced  for  the 
first  time  next  season  at  the  Dresden 
Opera  House. 

The  price  of  season  tickets  for  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  festival,  to  be  held 
Sept.  30,  Oct.  2,  inclusive,  will  be  $5. 
The  season  tickets  will  be  sold  by  auc- 
tlolh  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  16. 

Beniamento  Cesi,  piano  teacher  of  the 
Naples  Conservatory,  has  written  a his- 
tory of  the  piano,  which  will  soon  be 
published.  It  will  contain  a large  num- 
ber of  piano  pieces  of  different  epochs 
and  schools. 

The  latest  infant  phenomena  are  two 
violinists,  Michael  Elman,  pupil  of 
Auer  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Conserva- 
tory, who  appeared  at  Odessa  and 
Vecsey,  pupil  of  Hubay,  who  made  his 
debut  at  Budapest. 

There  will  be  a Hugo  Wolf  festival  at 
Graz  next  year.  There  will  be  an  even- 
ing of  Wolf’s  songs,  a performance  of 
his  opera.  "Der  Corregidor,”  and  a per- 
formance of  choruses  and  the  fragments 
of  "Manuel  Venegas.” 

Xavier  Leroux  will  write  the  music 
for  an  opera,  "Theodora.”  based  on  Sar- 
dou’s  play.  When  the  play  was  pro- 
duced in  1884  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin. 
Paris.  Massenet  wrote  the  incidental 
music.  Sardou  will  make  the  libretto. 

"Frou-Frou”  has  been  made  into  an 
opera.  The  libretto  is  by  Mario  Gobhe. 
the  music  by  a lawyer,  Vincenzo  Mor- 
ello.  And  Arturo  ColauttI  has  written 
a libretto  based  on  “Les  Miserables,"  to 
which  Pasquale  La  Rotella  will  set 
music 

Dr.  Karl  Storck’s  book,  “Der  Tanz" 
(Selhagen  & Klasing,  Leipsic),  Is  said 
to  show  a lack  of  experience  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  who  has  not  seen  any 
great  dancer,  does  not  even  mention 
Emil  Waldtenfel  as  a composer  of 
dances,  and  pays  Saheret,  Otero,  Loie 
Fuller  and  the  like  too  marked  atten- 
tion. ' 

The  following  new  works  will  be  per- 
formed at  the  Queen’s  Hall  (London) 
promenade  concerts  next  season:  “The 
Lament  of  Tasso.”  symphonic  poem  by 
York  Bowen:  symphony,  by  Cyril  Scott; 
“Pastoral  Suite,”  by  Garnet  Wolseley 
Cox:  "The  Bretwalde,”  introduction  to 
an  operatic  poem,  by  Ernest  Blake- 
"Into  the  Everlasting,"  by  Rutland 
Boughton;  “Suite  Venetlenne,”  by  W. 
H.  Reed:  “Pompllia,”  symphonic  poem. 
Edgar  L.  Bainton;  "Concerto  Allegro" 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  Nicholas  Gatty 
and  a new  concerto  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra. by  Cecil  Forsyth. 

Albert  Carre  has  Just  made  an  an- 
nouncement that  will  come  as  a shock 
to  several  Conservatoire  pupils.  He  has  i 


decided  not  to  engage  any  oi  me  candi- 
dates who  obtained  fir.st  and  .“ccond 
prizes  at  the  recent  examination,  which 
has  caused  the  young  ladles  and  genne 
men  to  protest.  Yesterday,  in  the  corri- 
dors of  the  school  it  cannot  be  said  thi-.t 
the  pupils  were  behaving  particularly 
well,  and  the  young  ladles  who  a fe-a' 
days  ago  were  reciting  verses  in  the 
most  e.xqulslte  French  were  making  use 
of  small  argot  words  generally  heard 
with  frequency  aux  Halles.  Tliere  is 
not  a doubt  that  the  examinations  have 
again  been  a failure,  and  the  Parisians 
are  beginning  to  doubt  if  a Conserva- 
toire training  is  really  so  good  a-s  it  was 
in  past  years.  One  thing  is  quite  sure, 
and  that  is,  that  the  Conservatoire 
pupils  of  20  years  ago  and  the  Con- 
servatoire pupils  of  today  arc  totally 
different.  Reichemberg  was  escorted  to 
her  class,  and  never  allowed  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  chaperon.  At  present  the 
majority  of  pupils  have  their  entire 
liberty,  and  perhaps  this  has  .somethiag 
to  do  w'lth  the  comparative  lack  of  tal- 
ent.—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  point  which  we  scarcely  like  about 
the  whole  matter  (the  Moody-Mannerj 
Company)  is  a special  appeal  to  Eng- 
lish audiences,  as  though  the  fact  of 
singing  English  words  to  (say)  Gounod’s 
“Faust”  made  the  opera  any  the  h : < 

French.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
patriotic  in  the  translations  of  foreign 
works,  and  those  who  go  to  listen  to 
such  performances  are  usually  of  a class 
which  knows  as  much  as  any  class  doe: 
about  the  actual  and  labsolute  poetry  oi 
the  verse  of  “Carmen,”  or  “Romeo,”  or 
“II  Trovatore.”  It  was  Inevitable  that 
.such  a criticism  should  be  made.  Grand 
opera  In  English,  as  a catch-phra-e. 
does  not  appeal  to  us  in  the  most  in- 
finite.simal  degree.  Lest  Mr.  'Manner.s 
should  at  once  plunge  into  seas  of  con- 
troversy with  us  on  the  question  whi-li 
we  have  raised,  we  may  at  once  suggest 
the  answer  which  he  would  be  likely  io 
give,  and  the  reply  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  to  that  answer.  H ■ 
would  say  that  his  company  is  large  y 
recruited  from  English  singers;  he 
would  say  that  English  translations  are 
more  easily  “understanded  of  the  peo- 
ple,” however  bad  they  may  be,  thon 
are  the  ori.ginal  foreign  libretti:  and  he 
would  conclude  oy  modestly  saying  that 
despite  aii  criticism,  he  thinks  tna:  ir, 
the  Ion-  run  the  public  wi..  corpe  to 
see  that  "his  efforts  have  ht  all  ’’events 
gone  some  way  toward  raising  the  aver- 
age standard  of  musical  appreciation  cf 
the  provinces,  and  even  of  the  metro- 
polis.” We  quote  the  final  words,  not 
because  Mr.  Manners  ever  said  them, 
but  because  if  gives  an  air  of  realism 
to  that  which  he  undoubtedly  would 
say.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mr.  'Vernon  Blackburn  says  of  Lizr 
Lehmann’s  new  song  cycle.  "Songs  'U 
Love  and  Spring’’— poems  translai.-d 
from  Goibel  b.v  A.  P.  Graves— sung  by 
Clara  Butt  and  Kenncrley  Rum  ford  a 
their  house  in  Hampstead  for  the  tlr.d 
time.  July  27:  “The  songs  are  oxtremrl’. 
charming  in  every  respect.  They  show 
Mme.  Lehmann  in  some  of  her  sweet:  :;t 
and  daintiest  musical  moods.  She  is  a 
musician  who  is  frankly  incapable  oi 
commonplace  thought:  every  phra  e i:^ 
marked  by  refinement,  by  a sort  of  firm 
gentleness,  and  by  a delicate  ripener j of 
expression.  The  song  entitled  ‘Wha:i 
Young  Love  Comes  Knocking’  Is  a pt  r- 
fect  example  of  her  most  personal  man- 
ner: It  has  a true  spring  feeling  and  a 
softly  humorous  quickness  of  accom- 
plishment that  belong  to  a very  .'Ccludi  ■ 
and  refined  province  of  musical  art,  - 
province  where  seriousness  never  lends 
to  solemnity,  and  where  the  humor, 
though  tender  and  touching,  is  neve- 
rollicking.  There  Is  a soft  but  flame- 
like  ardor  in  ’Dawning  Love,’  the  ac- 
companiment of  which  is  quite  ,m  In- 
spiration both  in  its  original  slmplleli" 
and  in  its  vital  feeling.  There  is  a r-  v:: 
quality  in  ‘Disturb  It  Not.'  which  is  i i- 
hanced  by  the  constant  chonge  of  tempo 
that  never  gives  any  sense  of  Jeiklm  '. 
to  the  melody,  but  which  seems  lo  in- 
crease the  passion  of  the  music,  (luli  Hy 
and  tenderly,  until  the  final  nuPis  con- 
clude In  a pianissimo  phrase  which  may 
really  be  described  as  ’Love’s  c:  cnilc' 
whisper.’  A most  gently  gaj-  song  ; 
that  called  Dream  of  Violets’;  Ce' 
accompaniment,  which  is  exiremi  ’.i 
rate  and  riiipllng.  Is  In  truth  flow- 
in  Its  effects,  as  though  a llttic 


petals  had  hepa  shaken  upon 

:ie-tnusical  page.  It  Is  more  than  llkeb 
hat  the  cnneUidlnK  duet  nt  the  c>cle, 
tlaive  Enthroned.’  will  become  the  most 
popular  and  the  most  widely  sung  of 
to  series;  delightful  as  it  Is,  full  of  a 
SMt  of  simple  charm  that 
into  blankness,  it  nevertheless,  to  out 
thinking,  though 

ion  to  the  cycle,  has  not  quite  that 
touch  of  personality,  or  one  may 
to  c.all  it  originality,  which  is^^to  be 
noted  in  some  of  its  predecessors. 

MAN'S  EQUALITY  BARREN 
TRUISM  OR  A DELUSIONJ 


Declaration  of  Independency 
so  Termed  bv  an  Oxonian. 


I'came'  fiom What  a^yHSe  oaTTed  the  up-  | 
per  middle  class— that  is,  the  smaller  | 
I landed  gentry,  with  a leaven  of  the  well- 
to-do  trading  classes  “It  is  the  fashion 
i to  speak  of  ‘Cavalier,’  Virginia  and  re- 
^1  publican’  Mew  England;  to  regard  the 
one  as  representing  the  aristocratic,  the 
jl  other  the  plebeian,  element  in  English 
! life.  That  is  but  a faint  approximation 
j!  to  the  truth.  More  correct  wmuld  it  be 
I to  say  that  both  mainly  represented 
I the  English  middle  class,  the  class  of 
: yeoman  and  the  trader,  neither  being 
i drawn  exclusively  from  one  or  the  other; 

1 but  that  natural  conditions  developed 
in  Virginia  a landed  aristocracy,  but  in 
New  England  a type  of  community 
which  might  either  be  called  a wide 
and  modifled  oligarchy,  or  a restricted 
and  severely  conditioned  democr'acy. 

In  Virginia  power  found  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  land  owners.  In  New 
England  political  rights  were  aubject 
to  religious  qualifications;  but  by  the 
close  of  the  17th  century  there  was  no 
class  permanently  excluded  from  jmwer 
save  Indians  and  negroes.  Mr,  Doyle 
mentions  the  founding  pf  William  and 
Mary,  but  says  nothing  about  Harvard 
or  Yale,  although  he  mentions  the  tact 
that  between  1741  and  1754  colleges  w'ere 
founded  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  inclined  to  mini- 
mize the  grounds  of  the  colonial  discon- 
tent. which  finally  led  to  the  demand 
for  political  independence. 


SeveMtli  A'oluine  of  Lord  Acton's 
Cunibridge  Modern  History  Series 


There  were  few  colonists,  says  Mr. 
Doyle,  who  considered  before  1776  the 
Devoted  to  SUetch  of  the  Brltisli  question  of  separation  from  the  mother 
r-  j country.  There  was  a small  party  in 

Colonies  in  Aortli  America  and  - 


Boston  that  was  determined  to  pare 
down  British  control  to  a nullity.  At 
their  head  was  Samuel  Adams,  a man 

. . of  humble  social  position,  but  of  good 

Lord  Acton  and  education  and  great  ability,  personally 

edited  by  A.  W.  Ward.  G.  W.  Prothero  ^fth*un\®crupi?lous^^  of 

and  Stanley  Leathes  (The  MacMillan , methods  in  a fashion  which  recalls  an 
Company.  New  York  and  London),  is ; Italian  polUician  o 


Growth  of  Vnited  States. 

"The  Cambridge  Modern  History,’’ 
planned  by  the  late 


Mr.  Wilson  Thinks  tfcAl  HWS*i8iiiredy 
possible  the  war  might  have  been  | 
averted,  but  the  diplomacy  was  _ not 
able  on  either  side,  and  the  Britlsn 
ministers  were  swept  into  it  in  spue  ol 
their  wish  to  avoid  it.  “But  for  the 
disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign  fol- 
lowed by  the  crushing  defeat  at  Leipslc, 
the  war  of  1812  might  have  rung  the 
knell  of  freedom  in  Europe  for  a son- 
eratlon.  The  winter  of  the  year  l^^D 
was  the  crisis  of  the  gigantic  conflict; 
and  the  feeling  that  at  such  a moment 
they  were  being  assailed  by  their  own 
kindred  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the 
peculiar  bitterness  which  the  British 
displayed  toward  the  Americans  in  this 
war.’’  This  and  the  burning  by  the 
Americans  of  the  Parliament  House  li' 
York,  now  known  as  Toronto,  are  tht 
only  excuses  for  the  British  vandalisn 
at  Washington.  Mr.  Wilson’s  apologj 
for  British  defeats  at  sea  is  the  ok 
story:  "The  (American)  frigates  wert 
of  the  largest  size,  with  batteries  su- 
perior to  those  on  board  British  ships 
of  their  own  class,  and  with  much 
stronger  hulls."  British  captains  haC' 
reported  to  the  admiralty  that  tne 
American  frigate  did  not  differ  in  any 
e.ssential  from  a British  frigate,  yet  th? 
British  navy  protested  after  one  or  twv 
engagements  that  the  American  frigatet 


acknowledges  that  the  war  was  con 
ducted  by  the  British  with  no  great 
capacity:  “The  one  lesson  of  importance 
taught  by  the  conflict  was  tbe  power  ot 
a weak  navy  to  inflict  enormous  damage 
upon  a commercial  state.” 


on'TiHPHP?r  siapwaurm  ttw  wRlec' 
prop«@^WA8  aHvlutely’  divorodd  from 
govemmeni.  It  cost  'carpet  baggertf* 
nothing  to  squander  money  whicti  waa 
furnished  by  their  political  opponents. 
To  crown  all.  the  per.sona!  charac  .tr  ci 
everv  man,  negro  and  white  Kr-pu'">licau 
officials,  was  notoriously  immoral.  ’ 

The  volume  is  provided  with  a bJ.li- 
ography  for  each  chapter,  an-d  a genora* 
bibliography,  a chronologic-al  taole  of 
leading  events  and  an  index. 

Some  Declare  That  the 
Present  Period  Is  a 
Barren  One. 


engagements  that  the  American  f^lgate^  , n J r ortvi 

were  'ships  of  the  line  in  disguise.'"  Ht  jWTpfhQQg  QI  vOnipariSOIl 

Ar'krmwlede’pa  thjit  th<»  w« r was  e/m-  AHiW  Ui-*-  i 

That  Are  Absurd. 


appearing  in 


- * , - velli.  Among  his  supporters  was  his 

two  separate  parts.  The  , kinsman.  John  Ad- 


first  volume  was  devoted  to  the  Renals-  j ams,  a young  lawyer  gifted  With  great 


sance.  and  is  now  followed  by  the  j 


powers  of  thought  and  expression,  ego- 
/Vt  J tistical.  yet  capable  of  subordinating  his 
seventh,  which  deals  with  the  TJnited  ; egotism  to  the  public  good.  There  were 
States’.  The  second  will  deal  with  the  also  less  worthy  and  less  valuable  IJiem- 


reformation,  and  the  eighth,  with  the 
French  revolution.  And  thus  one  volume 
of  part  I.  and  one  volume  of  part  II. 
will  appear  every  year. 

This  seventh  volume  narrates  the  his- 
torj-  of  Canada  and  its  colonies  from 
their  discovery  down  to  the  time  at 
which  Canada  passed  under  the  British 
crown;  that  of  the  other  English  colo- 
nies in  North  America  from  their  origin 
to  the  Deciar.ation  of  Indeoendence,  and 
the  history  of  these  colonies  after  they 
had  become  the  United  States,  from  1776 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  editors 
say  in  the  preface;  "The  departure  from 
the  general  plan  of  this  work,  in  thus 
presenting  a continuous  narrative  of  the 
history  of  a single  nation  during  some 
300  years,  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  principle  of  arrangement  laid  down 
by  Lord  Acton  was  that  the  history  of 
each  people  should  be  taken  up  at  the 
point  at  which  it  was  drawn  into  the 
main  stream  of  human  progress,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  European  nations.  In 
the  case  of  the  North  American  colonies 
this  change  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, especially  during  the  seven  years’ 
war  and  the  war  of  independence.  Con- 
sequentlj',  the  earlier  history  of  North 
America  would  naturally  be  considered 
about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  and  immediately  before  the  French 
revolution." 


For  upward  of  a century  from  the 
peace  of  Versailles,  the  United  States 
stood  as  an  example  of  a successful 
federated  republic,  but  although  as 
such  it  influenced  political  thought  in 
Europe,  it  did  not  otherwise  affect  Eu- 
rc-pean  affairs,  nor  was  it  much  affected 
by  them.  "It  is  -only  -during  the  last 
generation  that  an  extraordinary  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  development 
hae  brought  the  United  States  Into  im- 
mediate contact  and  rivalry  with  Eu- 
ropean nations;  and  it  is  still  more  re- 
cently that,  through  the  acquisition  of 
tiansmarine  dependencies  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  far-reaching  interests 
abroad.  Its  people  have  practically 
aba-ndoned  the  policy  of  isolation,  and 
have  definitely,  because  inevitably, 
taken  their  place  among  the  great 
powers  of  the  world.” 

The  present  editor.s  found  that  owing 
to  the  lapse  of  time  since  arrangements 
had  been  made  between  Lord  Acton  and 
his  chosen  authors,  to  the  deaths  of 
some  of  the  authors  and  the  withdraw- 
al of  others,  much  of  the  labor  of  edi- 
torship had  to  be  performed  over  again. 
Of  the  13  authors  that  contribute  to 
this  volume,  only  five  were  appointed 
by  Lord  Acton;  only  five  or  six  chap- 
ters were  seen  by  him,  and  none  of 
them  knew  his  revision.  Of  the  13  con- 
tributors four  are  English;  the  rest  are 
American.  John  A.  Doyle  of  Oxford  is 
t;.i!  author  of  the  chapters  on  the  first 
century  of  English  colonization,  on  the 
Engh-h  colonies,  on  the  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain,  and  on  the  war  for  in- 
de'jerrlence.  Miss  Maiy  Bateson,  lectur- 
er’ln  liistcry  atNewnham  College,  wrote 
the  chapter  on  the  French  in  America; 
A.  G.  Bradley  of  Trinity.  Cambridge, 
that  on  the  conquest  ot  Canada;  H.  W.  j 
TVli.- ;1I  of  Trinity.  Oxford,  chapters  on  [ 
th-:  war  of  1812  and  naval  operations 
of  the  civil  war. 

'f  lO  American  authors  are  Melville  M. 
Bl£  -;..w  ("The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
er.i  e and  the  Constitution").  J.  B.  Mc- 
Mestor  (“The  Struggle  for  Commercial 
Tnilen-  ndence,  the  Growth  of  the  Nation, 
Commerce.  Expansion  and  Slavery”), 
V.’o-,-1row  Tl'ilson  (“State  Rights”),  the 
le'e  John  G.  Nlcolay  (three  chapters  on 
the  civil  war  and  a supplemental  chap- 
ter on  the  North  during  the  war),  J.  C. 
S'-  : nab  (“The  South  During  the  ’War’’), 
T.  r Smith  ("Political  Reconstruction’  ), 
J'jhn  B,  Moore  (’-The  United  States  as  a 
V.orld  ;-ower”).  H.  C.  Emery  (“The 
E o-.omii.  Development  of  the  United 
Stai,.”)  Barrett  Wendell  (“The  Amen- 
c.-u.  Iiitell' ';t”i.  

Mr  Doyle  puts  aside  the  characteriza- 
t on  '.f  Vlrgl.nia  as  a "Cavalier  Colony.  ’ 
H-  allege-  t-iat  the  colonists  mostly 


bers  of  the  party,  such  as  James  War- 
ren irresponsible  young  men  with  a pas- 
sion for  rhetoric  and  for  abstract  theo- 
ries, and  incapable  of  approaching  polit- 
ical di.sputes  with  any  approach  to  a 
judicial  attitude.  Finally,  there  were 
men,  such  as  Washington,  who  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  political  theo- 
ries till  such  theories  were  forced  upon 
them  by  some  practical  emergency,  self- 
respecting  Englishmen  - whose  passion 
for  liberty  was  largely • basen  on  the 
sense  of  personal  dignity,  and  capable 
enough  to  be  readily  Irritated  by  official 
blundering  or  corruntion— men,  in  short, 
not  unlike  those  country  gentlemen 
who  cast  in  their  lot  with  Py™ 
Hampden  in  the  struggle  against  Charles 
I.,  not  lightly  carried  away  by  gusts  of 
partisanship,  but  unflinchingly  stanch  to 
a cause  once  embraced.”  ^ 

Mr.  Doyle  find.s  the  best  justification 
for  the  action  of  the  colonists  in  the 
character  and  antecedents  of  the 
King  himself.  No  English  error  in  the 
war  v,-as  more  harmful  than  the  hiring 
of  Hessian  troop.s.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  an  assertion  ol  an  ab- 
stract political  theory  may  be  easily 
condemned.  “It  sets  out  with  a general 
proposition  so  vague  as  to  'be  practi- 
cally  useless.  The  doctrine  of  equality 
of  men.  unless  it  be  qualified  and  eon-  , 
ditioned  by  full  reference  to  special 
circumstances.  Is  either  a bairen  f-u- 
ism  or  a delusion.  • • • tv  e must  | 
judge  the  opening  sentence  with  ref-  | 

: erence  to  what  follows  and  to  tne  actual 
tacts  present  In  ine  minds  of  those  who 
drafted  it.  * '’  * Ol  Hi®  I®  heads  of  in- 
dictment.'each  beginning  ‘he  has  ’ there 
is  hardly  one  which  does  not  demand 
some  modification  or  of  some 

palliative.  That  part  of  the  Declaration 
must  be  looked  on  as  a criminal  indict- 
ment drawn  by  an  advocate  with  ,iust 
that  lack  of  scruple  which  advocacy  is 
generally  held  to  justify.  • * • In  the 

Declaration  of  Independence  that  demo- 
cratic system  which  had  gradually, 
through  force  of  circurnstances,  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  colonies  was  blended 
with  that  element  of  sentiment,  rhetor  - 
callv  expressed,  which  was  needed  if 
dtmocracy  was  to  be  the  quickening 
nrinciple  of  a great  popular  movement.’ 

* The  causes  of  American  success  were 
in  plrt  military  and  in  part  political. 
Accidental  conditions  and  conditions  in- 
herent to  the  problem  favored  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  British  discipline  and  equip- 
ment were  unsuited  to  the  task,  and 
Bnre-ovne'.s  heavily  encumbered  expedi- 
tion was  typical.  European  tactics  were 
of  no  avail  The  Americans  fought  with 
a r umber  of  movable  bases;  the  Bn^sh 
only  one  base — the  ocean.  The 
presence  of  a French  naval  force  In  the 
1 West  Indies  was  a factor  of  vast  Ira- 
1 Dortance.  It  distracted  British  oy^ra- 
1 tions  by  sea  and  compelled  Great  Britain 

to  devote  to  the  protection  of  the 
those  resources  which  might  have  been 
used  to  malnUin  communications  witii 
the  force  In  Anierica.’’  The  grealei  pait 
of  Europe  was  combined  against  Great 
Britain  in  active  or-  passive  ho.stiuty, 
but  Mr.  Doyle  admits  that:  Apart  from 

all  military  difficulties,  one  may 
whether,  even  if  the  British  si’ins  bkb 
been  successful,  there  were  not  political 
hindrances  to  effective  and  permanent  ^ 
control  of  the  colonies  more  inseparable  , 
still.  For  a while,  at  least,  government 
would  have  had  to  take  the  form  ot 
armed  occupation,  and  it  is  not  iikeiy 
that  armed  occupation  would  over  nave 
passed  Into  a peaceful  clv'il  boinlnisira- 
tlon  loyally  accepted  by  the  colonists.  ^ 

Mr.  H.  W.  .Wilson,  in  his  chapter  on  ' 
the  war  of  1812,  insists  that  Great  Brit- 
ain was  anxious  to  avoid  the  connict.  , 
An  English  writer  said  lately,  review- 
ing this  volume,  that  the  war  arose  out  | 
of  conflicting  views  of  the  right  ot 
search  on  the  high  seas— one  ot  the 
smallest  matters  on  which  two  great 
I nations  have  eter  fought.  The  war  was 
I mismanaged,  England  was  defeated,  and 
the  bitterness  that  had  been  left  by  the 
1 war  of  Independence  was  revived  and 
: intensified.  In  regard  to  no  nation  has 
i British  policy  been  so  consistently 
foolish." 


In  his  article  on  the  naval  operations 
of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Wilson  discusses 
the  gigantic  task  of  the  blockade,  an 
agency  of  the  utmost  military  impor 
tance,  apart  from  its  economic  influence 
on  the  South.  Thus  the  want  of  good 
boats,  which  could  not  be  made  in  the 
South,  affected  the  marching  power  ol 
the  southern  troops,  and  this  led  to  a 
large  amount  of  straggling.  The  main 
lesson  ot  this  war  from  a naval  point 
of  view  is  the  importance  of  preparation 
and  organization.  There  was  not  a na- 
val war,  for  the  South  had  no  nav.v. 
There  was  a want  of  skilled  direction 
and  unity  of  control  in  th  navy  opera- 
tions on  the  part  ot  the  North.  A fleet 
was  created  by  the  federal  governmeni 
only  after  great  delay  and  enormous 
and  unneces.sary  waste  of  money.  "Foi 
their  want  of  forethouglit  the  northern 
people  had  to  pay  a terrible  price,  both 
in  blood  and  money,  and,  if  they  had  to 
deal  with  an  adversary  better  equipped 
with  engineering  resources,  or  if  that 
adversary  had  been  able  to  obtain  the 
help  of  a European  navy,  the  confed- 
eracy would  probably  have  survived  the 
conflict.”  He  dwells  upon  the  depreda-  > 
tions  committed  by  commerce  destroy- 
ers on  northern  shipping,  and  this  sen- 
tence is  peculiarly  significant  coming 
from  an  Englishman:  "For  her  remiss- 

ness in  permitting  the  sailing  or  coal 
ing  of  the  commerce  destroyers.  Great 
Britain  subsequently  paid  the  sum  of 
£3,100.000  to  the  United  States;  and 
though  this  amount  much  more  than 
covered  the  direct  losses,  it  gave  no 
compensation  for  the  enormous  indirect 
loss  which  the  w-arfare  against  com- 
merce had  inflicted." 


Comment  on  the  Work  of 
Living  Writers. 


Faure,  Strauss,  Massenet, 
Mascagni  and  Others.  \ 


Creators  and  Imitators — 
Two  Noted  Singers. 


OME  persons  hold  it  to  be 
the  chief,  duty  of  a critic 
to  discover  a genius.  The 
critic  should  a'. ways  have 
his  eye  at  the  telescope' 
he  should  sweep  ihe  sky 
and  the  horizon,  and  not 


the  men  who  jostU 
The  critic  should 


We  have  paid  special  attention  to  the 
chapters,  written  by  Englishmen.  An 
adequate  review  of  this  important  his- 
tory would  fill  several  columns.  Among 
the  most  valuable  chapters  is  the  one 
by  Prof.  Emeri;-  of  Yale  University  on 
the  economic  development  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  is  almost 
always  amusing,  and  in  his  chapter  on 
the  American  intellect  he  again  won- 
ders why  any  one  should  think  hlrhly 
of  Poe  and  Whitman,  and  he  again 
views  all  American  literature  outside 
of  Cambridge  and  Concord  with  a pat- 
ronizing air  that  is  not  far  removed 
from  superciliousness.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  from  Prof.  Moore’s  chapter 
on  "The  United  States  as  a World 
Power”  whether  the  author  i.s  an  ira-i 
perlalist  or  an  anti-imperialist  in  his 
view  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Nicolay 
will  excite  dlscu-ssion  among  veterans  oi 
the  civil  war.  He  speaks  of  McClellan’s 
“chronic  habit  of  overestimating  the 
enemy,”  ot  “the  utter  collapse  of  Mc- 
Clellan’s courage  and  hopes.”  The  gen- 
eral  s mood,  when  he  Wrote  the  note  of 
June  ’7  1862,  is  described  as  an  "absurd 
panic.’’’  Mr.  Nicolay  accuses  him  of 
“glaring  misstatements  of  fact."  He  be- 
littles the  success  at  Antietam.  Meade 
was  “a  cautious  rather  than  brilliant 
commander."  So.  too,  the  description  of 
Gen.  Plooker  may  lead  to  controversy. 

The  chapter  on  “Political  Reconstruc- 
tion” (1835-JS85)  is  by  Mr.  Theodore 
■Clarke  Smith,  assistant  professor  of 


orget  to  examine 
lim  in  the  street, 
recognize  genius,  as  though  g^^ius  ^re 
the  mark  of  Siva  or  the  brand  of  Lain 
He  should  make  R his  special 
discover  and  then  foster 
native  genius.  So  some  say. 
times  the  critic  is  ® \,i; 

plied  or  direct  rebuke  and  girds  P 

loins  for  the  chase^ 

Schumann  is  held  up  as  an  example 
"Look  at  Schumann;  see  how  senero  ■ 
he  was  in  praise  of  his  coiuem 

poraries.”  Yes,  Schumann  ^ 

admirably  about  Chopin  and  Beto 
and  he  prophesied  the  future  of  Brahm- 
and  by  the  extravagance  of 
did  the  same  Johannes  much  haim.  Bu 
Schumann  was  always  saying:^ 
off,  gentlemen;  here’s  a genius,  a 
took  off  his  hat  so  often  that  the  rir 
11-as  frayed  and  ^ent.  M here  is  th 
legion  of  his  geniuses?  Their  nanies  a 
preserved  only  In  Schumann  s cri 
articles  and  in  the 

IJhumann’s  .editors,  though  some^m^^ 


American  history  in  Ohio  State  Univer-  imitators;  yet  the  statement  iiseu 


ocnuiimiui  o xtvaswe-r... 

have  a few  lines  awarded 
larger  dictionaries  . If  a 

i inne-  search  vou  find  some  of  the 
pos°itfon%  of  -these  geniuses  you  wi 

Lare  at  Schumann  s praise  M hen 

tauitTof  ?Kn  blindly  .-^cattereth  h< 
of  France  and  them  __^_lated^  En^u 


sity.  He  says  of  the  result  of  the 
Impeachment  of  President  Johnson; 
"The  decision  is  universally  regarded 
at  the  present  day  as  fortunate  for 
the  country  and  the  stability  of 
thi  constitution”;  and  of  the  Til- 
den-Haves  controversy:  “The  whole 

affair  -was  permeated  with  blind  parti- 
sanship and  tainted  by  rumors  of  cor- 
ruption, and  stands  as  a discreditable 
episode  for  nearly  every  one  en.gaged  in 
it,  with  the  exception  of  Hayes  him- 
self." 

Prof.  Smith  eays  the  characteristics 
of  the  carpet-bag  regime  were:  “Mis- 
government  of  every  degree,  from  sim- 
ple inefficiency  and  extravagance  to  ap- 
palling corruption  and  tyranny;  offices 
were  multiplied  and  salaries  doubled  and 
trebled:  government  printing  was  lav- 
ishly granted  for  building  up  a party 
press  in  every  county:  bonds  were  is- 
sued in  aid  of  railroads  which  were  never 
built,  or  in  behalf  of  other  schemes  rest- 
ing on  thin  air.  Embezzlement  by  cor- 
rupt whites  and  blacks  was  widespread, 
and  in  South  Carolina-  where  public 
morals  reached  their  lowest  depth  of 
degradation,  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  executive  officials  helped 
them.selves  freely  from  the  public  treas- 
ury. Bribery  in  legl.slation  was  common, 
and  the  administration  of  justice  was 
frequently  a scandal.  Courts  were  par- 
tisan and  Governors  facile.  It  was  hard 
to  convict  a Republican  offender,  and, 
if  con\dcted,  he  was  almost  certain  tn 
be  pardonc(3.  Taxation  mounted  enor- 
mously. for.  since  it  fell,  ot  course,  n^t 


-is-ell  be  disputed. 


seldom. 


Comnosers,  however,  are 
evxr,  admirable  judges  of  thmr  c°nt^ 
poraries’  works.  Tlie  ° f --M 

tion  is  very  different  from  that  of  vTrt 
cis’m  If  composers  had  the  gift  or 
criUcisri.  thrust  of  iheij  pubhsh 
woi-ks  would  not  be  so  long.  It  js  m 
necessary  to  speak  of  Schumann  s a 
surdly.  wickedly 
towe.M  Meyerbeer;  of 
malicious  priggishness  ®'5eve 

played  toward  Berlioz, 
beer,  Auber  and  others;  Oi  M s d 

liberate  infbbillty  to 

greatness  of  Beethoven.  Instance  aft 
instance  might  be  given.  Did  ‘ 

Saens  ,>ooh-pooh  tlie  iiu-u  ot  a -tutue 
honor  of  Cesar  Franck?  .^nd  it  ij»  r 
mured  that  Gabriel  Faure  ■■>117;^ 
find  nothing  In  the 
Debussy.  The  composer  is  "i^t  geni 
In  criticism  toward  his  imitatois 
toward  the  indubitably  inferior. 

We  have  in  a 

of  certain  privileges  and  duties 
critic,  and  of  his  constiuitional  Mini. 
tions  and  acquired  prejunn  is.  M ■ t> 
'lieve  that  he  should  m-  .,-  i i 

terested  in  the  r,,  i.'.V,’’ 

than  in  the  past:  that  he  should  . t 
guilty  of  comparing 
peri^  with  that  of  another 
the  detriment  of  either  ork.  * 
fault  with  Cesar  Franck  .in  Liusc  ue  d 
not  compose  in  the  pn^cisc 
to  Mendelssohn,  t-i 

because  he  employs  str.ini-i  ua™ 
Hies"  is  as  absurd  as  to  disparasa  K 


RnWE  lIlimEAT  COMPOSERS 
IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD  OF  MUSIC  ? 


I hr  V. 

ttOlK 


■ |''^h*’ffr.i(lon  ai‘  Moiart  hooniiso  it,  li{- 

■ 'tliln,"  ami  to  CtifK*  ! tho  Inipriirpiiu  nt: 

m ori'ln'-tial  ln.-.ii  iitrfinfs  tlrt'msolvi  a 
in. I to  Ijfiioro  tho  (lovi-loi>m..nt  or  (hr 
‘Pthr^tril  art.  I’h.*  rritK*  mu.st  hav.“;  i 
sv-.m  of  ppr-spoi-Mvo.  Ho  must  tx 

-imllliir  with  thr  spirit  and  tho  liiton 

joti.s  o*’  tho  pa.st  In  orilor  :«>  appreclatt 
ally  th.  pn-sont.  and  to  antlolpato  Ir 
aun.^  alight  (I(  groo  thp  futUTe. 

I-s  tho  Immediatp  present,  ns  some  In- 
Ist,  a barren  period.?  ,\ro  there  no 
Stoat  eomposi  i s"  now  living?  Or  are 
hero  great  o*imiK>sors  now  active  who 
ro  iioi  n.  snlzoil  as  such  by  their  con- 
i’lnporarii -^ ? Some  say:  "Tschaikowsky* 
ad  Hi  ahms  wore  tlie  last  of  the  great 
mo  or  eompo.sors  of  orchestral  pieces 
nd  ol-  mbor  musfc;  or  If  you  rank 
es.ir  Hranck  with  them  he,  too.  Is 
oad.  Verdi  wns  tite  last  of  the  great 
peratlo  lino.  Who  is  there  today?" 
'ihers  ailmit  that  these  eomposers  are 
oad.  and  add:  "Richard  Strauss,  S.alnt- 
ifn«,  Vlroont  d’Indy,  Gabriel  Kaure, 
Inudo  Dobiis.sy,  Grieg  are  ailve."  Some 
tlio  namo.s  of  Klgar.  the  Englishman, 
nd  .MoDoooII,  the  American,  and  they 
11  ..r-iy  that  the  next  generation  will 
■ in.'i'r  that  wo  all  were  so  blind  as  not 
. at  predate  theso  composers  at  their 

ill  V aluo. 

There  is  certainly  a large  and  steady 
r.tput,  .iiid  what  l.s  Its  quality? 


Let  us  look  at  the  opera,  for  although 
is  Inherently  a meretricious  form  of 
usical  art.  It  is  the  most  popular;  it 
reals  t.>  tho  eye  as  well  as  the  ear, 
:d  the  outward  dramatic  action  and 
o personality  of  the  singer  count  for 
uch. 

In  Italy,  Its  birthplace,  opera  after 
|iera  is  produced  each  season.  The 
,mes  of  nine-tenths  of  them  are  for- 
^ten  by  the  public  before  the  end  of 
■ season.  Few  see  the  footlights  more 

^.m  two  or  three  times.  The  four  com- 
vsers  who  are  most  conspicuous  are 
\k.scagni,  Leoncavallo,  Puccini  and 
liordano.  They  are  the  children  of 
V'erdl  and  Ponchlelll,  and  they  have 
dudied  Gounod.  Massenet  and  Wagner, 
t is  th;  ft  shion  to  sneer  at  Mascagni. 
Inly  the  other  da.v  we  read  in  the 
livening  Post  (N.  Y.): 

■The  -Mascagni  farce  has  reached  its 
Umax.  Having  failed  in  his  appeal 
gainst  the  government’s  decision  de- 
riving him  of  the  post  of  director  of 
^ho  Ro.--sini  Conservatory  at  Pesaro,  he 
how,  with  diabolical  cruelty,  threatens 
'-0  if  .ve  his  ungrateful  country  forever 
ind  .eettle  in  Paris,  following  the  ex- 
imple  of  other  illustriou.s  Italians.  Nay, 
with  a rehnemont  of  malice  almost  un- 
.arallelcd  in  tho  history  of  mankind,  he 
leclares  th*it  when  he  dies  he  will  be 
.uried  in  the  Pere-Ltichaise,  thus  de- 
riving hi.s  oountry  the  honor  of  having 
ven  hl..t  Illustrious  bones.’’  Grant  that 
'lasc.tgnl  is  a spoiled  child,  that  he  be- 
1,-v.os  idm.scif  absurdly,  the  fact  re- 
|nains  that  ’’Cavalleria  Rusticana’’  is 
omething  more  than  an  accidental  and 
ucky  stroke;  by  Its  compact  intensity, 
ly  its  froshne.ss  and  virility  it  at  once 
von  an  .ttontion  which  it  still  holds 
o a remarkable  degree — for  operas  are 
hort-Iivi-d— -ind  more  than  this.  It  had 
in  unmistakable  influence,  not  only  by 
irovoklng  imitation,  but  by  showing 
■omp".seis  inclined  to  be  long-windod 
he  advantages  of  conciseness,  and  re- 
.^aling  the  dramatic  possibilities  in  an 
pisode  of  humble  life.  ‘‘Epoch-making’’ 
s a large  word,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
0 apply  it  to  ’’Cavalleria  Rusticana,” 
et  the  future  historian  of  opera  will 
eckim  seriously  with  Mascagni’s  fa- 
nous  work,  and  may  be  tempted  to  dis- 
uss  symbolism  in  opera  as  illustrated 
y the  curious  experiment  in  ‘‘Iris.’’ 
Giordano  is  known  to  us  only  by  his 
,\ndrea  Chenier,”  but  his  ’’Fedora’’ 

as  passed  the  boundaries  of  Italy.  His 
Mala  Vita”  would  be  Impossible  iq  this 
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V\iiHt  ...I-  !,.  t,„.  (.•  ..  . 

Iip  h.  known  In  t'  f n.. 
if.mimsir  i.r  :i  ,,,.1  I, 

clr.  i <1  n.  ,,  m:  ' . . r 

miiHii-  or  will  be  r .. 
flr  ' II.  b.i.  ,li  iriili  ■'  = b, 

-in  wlio  Inmiii.  I :.i  i,,  ,.  , 

of  - ' I on,  'I’heri-  Hr.-  n..  >, 
tv  wlu)  iu.ik  .JM  I Im  c ...  * . 

niio.th;  ago  <irli-  , , c-  ■ - :. 

t'olonii.  ' . ori.h.'  -IrH  i'.,.  . i 

.1.  m Miirnold  w roii-  m . . a 

Ing  tiling'  ; inillll.-  In  In  - Hil  .. 
'ribiill.in  In  lb.-  ,M.>r.  nr.<  il.  t 
■’Gri.'g  liiis  iniiiiy  aiimlri.r-,  fJoin. 
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rival  of  .Ml-  SIM.  Hann  . ml  ,\Ia 
pai  lor..<  w li.-i-o  ili.-rn  i . .. 

dl.spiili-,  wHIi  ,\l|,  I 'liiiniln'.--. 
lavorr  of  f.-mal.-  jdaiio  t- .i.-bni,^ 

He  lia;-  at  laid  coine  to  tin  i;.  in’’  ‘ 

[b:  a great  man  in  lili  .iwn  ; .1  , i"?! 
imporlanee  lia.-.  asmiinnd  in  -i’tI  l 

leyes,  niiinli  more  <.on.sldi  : . nj  iJ,.'-.  S 
iSion.s,  beeaii.-.e  he  i>ret*-ne  t.i  ' 

‘naticnal’  miinic.”  .Mr.  M.  " -i.?  ' . 
dlgrea.snH.  |i,.  i„,s|i,i.,  Hh,:  f..,j  ’ , 

were  .uul  .-dill  ar.-  ‘'r.-glon  i|.’  t-  -■ 
eomiK).-^.*!'  who  Iniltat.  -i  - on'  i.-r.-i-  e 
moods,  iliylbms,  outline,  of  ot.l  . ! 
Bong.s  i,-:  not  tberefon-  a ‘‘nntlom  -"  . -un- 

poser.  Wily  Blioiild  hi  not il 

of  la<-k  of  originality?  Why  I;  not  m-:i 
liseudo-na  tlotia lisni  a sp-Md.  . of  pi;.  ■ . - 
Ism?  "The  Indivldualltv  of  Grlo'  - n‘ 
posite  and  faotitiou.v;'  II  Is  e -M-nlie?-- 
that  of  an  Imititor. 

: ‘-Ho  seems  born  to  imitate  as  ..tie  . 

[ lo  create,  ilis  most  .*<ucc«''3.-.rui  pier 
I are  pale  but  impudent  chlpplnc  ' .m 
i Schumann  ami  Chopin  put  wii.- 
' the  reach  of  inexpert  flngerv  a.  -I  nin.l 
er.ate  intrliigence.  He  imilat.-.-.  in  li;i. 
manner  a.al  indisllnclly  old  imm.-di.  ' 
cf  Gotbit-  or  Finn  orl'.tl'n  and  tin  ir,  . . 
modern  airs  of  mixed  relatlomhi.  . 
lected  hero  and  tliero  in  .straiigi-. 

I off  provinces.  And  tlien  Grit  -,, 
good  and  unfargcttlng  pupil  of  i 
I>eipslc  Conservatory,  sows  and  i.? 
sews  with  the  thread  of  Mendelssohnlan 
polyphony  the  patch  work  of  his  Soan- 
dinavianism.  Now  In  the  midst  of  .-.li 
this  there  is  not  much  room  for  art i.-- Hi 
individuality.”  Mr.  Marnold  again  at- 
tacks the  folks.song  as  the  basis  of  a 
modern  composition.  »‘‘The  impres:  l.in 
(made  by  such  compo.sltlons)  is  strang. 
but  superficial;  and  we  easily  mistake 
for  a harmoniou.s  creation,  tor  a homo- 
geneous organism,  something  that  is  of- 
ten only  a salad— a Russian  salad.”  The 
folk-song  was  first  of  .all  a spontaneous 
inspiration,  "the  sincere  expressii.ii  e.f 
Ian  individual'.s  state  of  soul,  exere-sing 
I a natural  gift  often  much  more  culti- 
vated than  is  supposed.”  Music  was 
then  monodic.  and  the  adaptation  of 
such  monody  to  harmony  a la  Mondols- 
sohn  or  another  is  a mu.sical  contradic- 
tion. Every  imitation  imnlies  the  luga- 
tio’i  of  spontaneity  or  the  absent . of 
individuality.  “If  ‘national’  eompo.sers 
pos.sesscd  an  individuality,  they  would 
have  no  need  of  copying  all  those  of 
which  their  ancestors  have  left  various 
expressions  dawn  the  centuries.’ 

But  does  Mr.  Marnold  do  Grieg  jus- 
tice? -Mr.  Marnold.  we  fear,  remem- 
bers Grieg's  letter  to  Colonne  concern- 
ing the  Dreyfus  affair,  for  he  refers  to 
it  in  his  article  more  than  once.  We 
agree  with  him  heartily  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  folk  song  a.s  the  foundation 
of  modern  and  complex  music.  It  is 
also  true  that  a strictly  "national” 
composer  runs  a great  chance  of  never 
being  a composer  for  the  world.  Beet- 
hoven used  Russian  themes  in  certain 
quartet  movements;  no  Russian  ever 
recognized  these  themes  after  Beetho- 
ven had  shaped  them  to  his  puL-pii.-ie. 
hut  the  movements  constructed  on  them 
please  the  audiences  of  anj'  country. 
Tschaikow-sky  was  reproached  by  the 
ultra-radical  Russians  for  his  cusmo- 
jpolitanisim,  but  was  he  not  far  ah.ivc 
them  all?  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Marnold  when  he  denie.s  the  individu- 
ality of  Grieg.  There  is  no  mist  ;klng 
the  music  of  this  composer;  whether 
lyou  like  it  or  not,  whether  you  find  it 
spontaneous-  or  too  deliberately  "nj  - 
tlonal.”  you  say  ‘‘Grieg"  when  you  hear 
it,  nor  do  you  think  immediately  of 
some  one  else;- you  also  say  “Grieg" 
when  you  hear  now  and  then  the  music 


ountry  on  account  of  the  subject.  ’We  ever  Puecini  or  rnorrtaoo  mo,-  -..o.  oo  . i - , , 

-arned  from  ‘‘Andrea  Chenier"  that  comnliS  it  is  sate  to  Vera'i  ‘s  fue  whether  the  opera  be  of  other— and  later— composers. 

Mordano  is -an  ultra-modern,  an  orches-l  has  left  no  heiV  nl  was  tL  last  of  the  Richard  Strauss,  or  Goldmark,  or 

le‘  is"°l°  great  ojj;?a'’  writer®  a^V  In  re-  

«ne  ot  fhf  THbunal  lS  an  ™ greatest  of  the  19th  century, 

ary  in.stance  of  sustained  and  varied 


lamatlc  power.  But  his  melody  is  sel-  In  France  Saint-Saens  still  composes, 
om  poignant,  and  it  has  no  unmistak-  I>nt  he  was  never  an  opera  writer  of  the 
hie  hall  mark  of  individuality.  first  rank.  Maasanet  is  operatically  in- 

Pucclnt  is  tile  most  ot  a musician  of  defatigable,  and  "Manon,”  an  exquisite 
he  four.  He  Is  not  a melodist  of  in-j  pney  of  musical  Dresden  china,  is  still 
ariahly  pronounced  originality,  still  he  "‘S  chief  work.  The  young  French  com- 
as written  expressive  and  haunting  Posers,  as  well  as  the  old,  still  look 

leasures  in  "La  Boheme.”  His  strength  ^ward  tho  stage  for  glory.  Gabriel 
I in  mastery  of  orchestration  and  in  R^hre  has  been  a striking  exception, 
ramatie.  or  rather  stage  elTect.  Mr.  I.et  purely  orchestral  and  chamber  mu- 

;unciman  speaks  of  his  latest  produced!  5*5  is  much  more  cultivated  in  Paris  . . 

'ork  as  the  "unspeakable  ‘Tosca’  ”1  lean  it  was  25  years  ago.  influence  than  as  writer  for  orchestra 

lit  the  subject  once  given,  it  i.s  hard  . pRcr  opera  is  produced.  Aino  piano.  No  one  will  dispute  the  con- 

j see  how  it  could  have  been  treated  •Aokto  and  Mary  (garden — whose  latest  summate  art  of  Saint-Saens,  whose 
tore  boldly  and  on  the  wholff  more  Pcrtrails  we  publish  today— are  busy  | style  is  logical,  clear,  elegant,  brilliant; 
iccessfully  in  music.  The  day  of  thq  citing  parts  that  are  seen  and  heard  i l>ht  this  versatile  composer  is  seldom 
mg  line  of  suave  operatic  melody  is  snd  then  thought  of  no  more;  whether  emotional,  and  we  are  tempted  to  add, 
ver;  the  .singer  of  bel  canto  is  also  appear  in  "Helle”  and  “La  j never  passionate.  He  has  had  his  say. 

Basing.  Thi.s  is  another  period,  anq  V,  Rhia”  or  Miss  Garden  in  ‘‘Lai  It  looks  as  though  Massenet’s  future  is 

pera  is  now  orchestral  and  dramatiq  Fille  de  i 'n  his  past,  though  he  still  attempts  to 

ithout  consideration  of  pages  that  majj  , operas  given  with-  pipe  erotic  lays,  and  a short  time  ago 

s sold  by  publishers  as  “gems”  oa  the  last  half-dozen  year.s,  Charpen-(  he  amused  himself  by  writing  a piano 

favorite  numbers."  It  would  be  hard  s ‘Louise”  and  Massenet’s  "Laj  concerto  for  his  friend.  Diemer.  Gold- 

> name  an  opera  maker  in  Europe  now  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame”  have  been  I mark  may  still  have  a sumptuous  charm 
ving  who  is  Puccini's  equal  in  operas  j^.hccessful  wdthout  Prance.  D’Indy’s  • of  expres.sion,  but  his  sensuous  oriental 
•aft  as  it  is  now  generally  under.stoodl  lofvaar’and  "L'Etranger"  are  praised  r individuality  was  revealed  in  the  "Sak- 


Enna.  or  Breton,  or  Rimsky-Kor.sakofT.  ^ ^ ^ 

Occasionally  a .serious  opera  is  written  , Although  Gabriel  Faure  is  no  longer  a 
by  an  English  doctor  of  music  or  pro-  J’oung  man— he  was  born  in  1S45— he  may 
fessor.  An  opera  by  Enna  or  Rlmskv-  , reckoned  with  the  younger  and 

Korsakoff  may  be  performed  here  and  '’adical  composers.  In  Germany  there  is 
there  in  Germany,  but  the  history  of  the  Richard  Strauss;  in  France  there  ar-- 
transplanted  work  is  like  unto  that  of  Debussy.  There  are 

Solomon  Grundy.  others  In  the.se  and  other  countries  ot 

Europe,  For  instance,  much  is  s-  :.l 

■When  we  look  over  the  list  of  com-  ®-bout  Elgar,  but  Elgar  persists  in  put- 
po.sers  now  living  we  find  among  the  bis  strength  into  oratorio,  which 

older  the  names  of  Saint-Saens,  Mas-  obsolete  form  of  art.  His 

senet,  Grieg,  Dvorak,  Goldmark,  Sgam-  wine  may  have  strength  and  flavor,  hut 
bati,  Rimsky-KorsakofE  and  Balaklreff,  J}®  P®"'"?  ‘‘  There  is  .i 

who  is  more  celebrated  perhaps  as  an  band  of  young  xingllshmen,  who,  ac- 

= -■ — --  - - cording  to  Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  one  <>i 

the  foremo.et  critics  of  today,  hav- 
bravely  turned  their  backs  on  Engli;  !. 
traditions  and  academic  honors  and  s--ek 


harpentler  dwells  on  Montmartre  anq,^,J',bls  immediate  colleagues  and  di.s- 
^ussy  is  at  present  a musician  of  tha  ^-Pi®®.  but  to  the  crowd  these  works  will 
iture.  I be  as  exotics.  Debussy’s  "Pelleas  et 

Leoncavallo  In  ’’Pagllacer’  as  Mas-^  Mellsande"  is  a frank  departure  from 
ignt  in  "Cavalleria  Rusticana”  was  ®U  conventional  forms  of  opera,  and  the 
Irtunate  in  his  libretto.  The  gflm  Wagnerian  music-drama  is  now  conven- 
ory  in  each  instance  was  half  the  Renal.  Surely  no  operas  constructed  in 
ittle.  He,  too,  is  to  the  world  at  large  Rnris  of  late  years  may  be  confidently 
.man  ot  one  opera;  the  successors  to  have  the  vitality  of  "Faust,” 

Pagliacci,”  with  the  possible  exception  Tlomeo  and  Juliet,”  “Carmen,”  ‘The 
i his  “Boheme,”  have  met  with  llttla  Huguenots”  or  even  “Mignon.”  There  is 
Ivor.  And  it  must  be  confessed  thai  p°  question  here  of  intrln.sic  musical 
pingliacci”  itself  has  ^rown  old-fash  worth. 


hod.  There  still  remain  some  phrase; 
ithe  prologue,  Canlo’s  lament,  and  th< 
,usi<-  of  the  show  within  the  show. 
Spinelli.  Smareglia,  Franchetti,  Taecs 
re  not  names  to  conjure  with.  What 


Operas  are  produced  in  Germany, 
Spain,  the  Netherlands,  the  Scandina- 
vian countries,  Russia— but  in  each  in 


untala”  overture  and  in  certahi  pages 
of  ‘‘The  Queen  of  Sheba”;  his  latest 
works  show  that  he  Is  a man  of  tlie 
past.  Sgambatl  has  always  been  the 
admirer  of  Liszt;  he  gave  up  hi.s  Italian 
birthriglit  to  think  musically  beyond  the 
Alps.  RImsky-Korsakoit  has  been  called 
the  Degas  of  music.  He  is  an  orchestral 
virtuoso  who  varies  toy  his  colors  an 
oriental  musical  thought,  and  his  music 
brilliant,  dazzling  as  it  often  is.  irresis- 
tible on  account  of  rush  or  piquancy  of 
Hiythm,  is  seldom  deeply  emotional. 
Dvorak  is  a curious  proiblem.  He  had 
as  cradle  gifts  melody,  rhythm  and 
color  A refreshing  spontaneity  vital- 
ized his  earlier  compositions.  There  was 


the  work  may  be.  it  is  chiefly  local. j doubtless  naivete,  ’ but  of  late  years  tWs 

simnlicity  is  an  intolerable  mannerism 


emotional  e.xpresslon  by  the  aid 
ultra-modern  harmonic  and  rhythmical 
devices.  Neither  their  orchestral  works- 
nor  their  songs  are  known  to  us.  Theee 
extreme  romanticists  are  described  by 
the  staid  and  orthodox  followers  --■< 
Mendels.sohn.  the  choir  boys  who  be- 
come professors  and  doctors  of  n-  -i 
and  look  forward  to  knighthood,  as  de- 
cadents, dangerous,  mad  pei-sons.  'I  h s< 
same  vagabonds  may  yet  redeem  Eng- 
land from  the  reproach  of  being  a n.a- 
tlon  without  composers.  There  are  fer- 
tile composers  in  Russia,  Sweden,  thr 
Netherlands,  Germany,  Austria.  They 
write  operas,  sj-mphonics.  symphonli 
poems,  sonatas  and  other  chamber  mu- 
sic, songs. 

'I'echnlc  has  now  reached  such  a point 
— and  orchestral  technic  in  particular— 
that  many  of  these  works  are  admlrablv 
made.  But  whether  they  be  cast  ii> 
classic  form  or  arc  widely  romantic, 
they  may  be  dismissed  as  ‘‘chapel  ma.— 
ter’s  music,”  for  this  phrase  may  justly 
be  applied  to  the  imitators  of  Wagner 
as  well  a.s  to  the  sticklers  for  orthodox.v. 
Paul  Marsop  well  said  that  there  i.s 
"new  chapel  master’s  music.” 

And  often  when  there  is  wiile-riread 
technical  perfection  in  an  art,  there  Is 
no  great  and  abiding  achievement. 

In  Germany  the  one  name  is  that  ot 


^^Ri<*haS  Sttraus  = . In  France  ther6  are 
Faure.  ’.‘‘ebussy.  Surely  Grieg  la 
an  Individuality  o;  uncommon  lyric  and 
romantic  charm,  nor  is  our  own  country 
wholl.v  bitrbarous  .so  long  as  LoefHer  and 
MacDowell  dweil  among  us.  the  former 
an  American  by  adoption.,  the  latter,  a 
Celt  b.v  nature,  an  American  by  birth. 
And  here  are  -tomposers  whose  works 
refute  the  cliarse  that  there  are  now  no 
1 omposer.s  of' high  rank  busied  in  their 
art.  Wo  have  said  that  Saint-Saens, 
Goidm.'uk.  Dvorak.  aU'inore  or  less  hon- 
cred  names,  are  the  past.  And  tliere 
,i>.>  Frencli  a.s  well  as  German  com- 
posers who  are.  as  a matter  of  fact, 
dead,  leu  tliey  do  not  know  it. 

The  eliie.'  woik.s  of  Richard  Straus.s, 
a tumultuous  person,  are  in  striking 
< ontrast  witli  tliose  of  D’lndy.  Debussy, 
Faure,  l.iefller.  .MacDowell.  Grieg.  His 
•■■inceptioas  are  gi.gantic,  his  execution 
is  auoacious.  Others  have  indulged 
them.st-itcs  in  the  transliteration  of  a 
!'.  cm  o;  a picture  into  mu.sic,  tout 
Strauss  lias  not  hesitated  to  portray 
nil  tap!-,;. . ics  and  tlie  life  of  man.  He 
Is  spiritual,  yet  ho  is  human.  He  is 


be  Characterized  as  ifistidious.  Hls  In- 
dividuality is  as  pronounced  as  that  of 
Strauss  or  Gabriel  Faure— men  antipodal 
in  eeftaln  respects.  MacDowell  is  first 
of  all  imaginative,  witli  the  imagination 
of  the  Celt.  He,  too.  like  Faure.  D’lndy 
and  LoefHer,  in  his  best  works,  large  or^ 
small,  shuns  the  commonplace,  but  in- 
stinctively, not  with  apparent  and  dis- 
turbing effort. 

Then  there  is  Debussy,  who  is  still 
a stumbling  block  to  many;  "to  the 
Greek.s,  foolishne.ss."  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  so  far,  perhaps,  as  Mr. 
Marnoid,  who  says  calmly  and  a.s  with- 
out the  slightest  .suspicion  of  contra- 
diction: “One  will  distinguish  later- 
one  could  do  so  today— music  before  and 
after  Claude  Debussy."  It  has  been 
.said  of  Richard  Strauss  that  his  music, 
wliile  it  ma.v  not  be  music,  is,  neverthe- 
less, a new  art.  This  saying  might  be 
applied  more  reasonably  to  Debussy. 
He.  of  all  musicians,  in  vocal  music 
has  succeeded  in  the  association  of  text 
and  instrumental  sound.  Study  his 
songs,  esnecially  the  "Ariettes"  arid  the 
•‘Cliansons  de  Bilitis";  his  cantata 
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foverwheimingly  simple,  like  some  phe- 
linoinciifin  of  nature,  as  at  the  beginning 
[of  "Thu-s  .Spake  Zarethustra,’’  which 
itiiiinds  one  of  the  fir.st  chapter  of 
Gene.'-i:-,  or  he  is  incredibly  complex, 

'■  yet  is  this  complexity  highly  effective. 
Hi;-  melodic  tnought  in  the  orchestral 
.works  is  often  common,  but  when  a 
i“g.-e:it  thought  Is  to  be  expressed  in 
mu.-ic  he  finds  tlie  fitting  melodic  ex- 
[ prts.-ion,  and  in  his  songs,  which  are 
1.0  ranked  with  those  by  Gabriel 
jFaur"  and  Debussy— there  is  no  higher 
|T  rai.-i  than  this— he  finds  unerringly  the 
' iii-'.oiiic  line  which  is  supported  by  the 
jl'.  ih’izing  and  exprc.ssive  harmonies.  He 
aot  the  tragic  Intensity,  the  per- 
cally  morbid  note  of  Tschaikowsky; 
In  • ; not  ‘.he  pathetic  humanity  and 
It;  e ii;->ff:;hle  mysticism  that  distinguish 
lino  e.  ,nj.  .-iiiioos  of  Cesar  Franck,  but 
the  h.  tiis  own  way  of  speaking  his 
|C'.vu  hou.yiiis,  ,<nd  'both  thought  and 
IfcXiii''  - do  t are  large  an<l  lofty. 


T'  t niu.'s  of  Gabriel  Faure  is  re- 
•'  > 'i  in  hi.s  chamber  mu.sic  and  in  hls 
O '.  V.'e  have  at  last  come  to  recog- 
|nlze  -.1;  f;ict  that  a symphony  does  not 
arily  moke  a man  a composer, 
: s-  Tje  poet  of  highest  imagination 
exoi  1 iie  fancy  may  shun  the  epic 
[form.  taught  us  long  ago  that 

It' I-  merit  of  a poem  is  not  te  he  Judged 
|fir  t by  ;f.«  length.  There  are  sympho- 
,i,  are  sonatas  that  cut  a sorr.v 

*,!  0 : v,‘'o;n  placed  against  a prelude 
, a.i  o-  j;;  by  Chopin.  There  are  songs 
V p’!r.r.:  that  belong  to  the  very  best 
i,  mo  l”,  D'Indy  Is  a composer  of  sin- 
ila:' purity  and  nobility— a worthy  dis- 
.r  Cl  ..ar  Franck.  The  seriousnc.ss 
to  some  is  austerity  i.s  not  chill 
' .0,  o'ddlng.  L jofflcr’.s  workmanship 
j;-  -Inatlng.  and  it  is  in  the  service 
-ii  ooinativo  cxitrr  .sion.  He  has 
lained  in  i icndth,  and  ■ tn  no  longer 


based  on  excerpts  from  Rossetti’s 
"Blessed  Damoasl”;  hiis  "Pelleas  et 
yt-‘isande.”  And  how  new  and  beau- 
tiful his  orchestral  "Afternoon  of  a 
Faun."  He  has  evolved  his  own  system 
of  harmony,  but  with  that  we  have  here 
nothing  to  do.  It  matters  little  what 
tooLs  the  workman  uses,  if  with  them 
he  fashion  things  of  novel  and  in- 
describable beauty. 


FRANZ  KNEISEL  COMPLIMENTED. 

A highly  complimentary  letter  has 
come  to  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel.  of  the 
Kneisel  string  quartet,  from  G.  Sgambatl, 
in  recognition  of  the  performance  by 
the  Knei.sel  quartet  in  London  of  the 
quartet  for  strings  by  this  eminent  com- 
poser. In  this  letter  Sig.  Sgambatl  says: 

“To  you  and  your  colleagues.  I have 
felt  grateful  ever  since  you  played  my 
quartet  in  London.  Henschel  speaks  to 
me  with  enthu.siasm  of  your  magnificent 
performance  of  it.  Since  then  the  re- 
nown of  the  work  has  spread,  and  it 
is  now  played  at  the  popular  concerts, 
b.v  the  Bohemian  quartet,  the  Lelpsic 
quartet,  by  Hugo  Heermann  and  Becker 
and  others.  But  the  climax  was  reached, 
I believe,  in  tlie  perfect  execution  by 
yotir.self  and  colleagues.  This  quartet, 
publi.siied  in  1882.  has  remained  In  ob- 
■scurity,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  Its 
tiresent  popularity  1 am  Indebted  to 
your  fine  interpretation  and  success.  I 
intend  to  write  a new  one  expressly 
for  you,  and  I have  set  apart  a time 
for  this  work  so  that  I may  put  into 
it  all  my  best  efforts  and  my  whole 
heart.”  

MELBA’S  PLANS. 

Prominent  among  the  great  musical 
aUractions  during  the  coming  season 
is  Mme.  Kellie  Melba,  who  has  not  been 


in  this  country  for  several  years.  Sine* 
her  return  from  Australia  last  spring 
she  has  sung  only  in  opera  at  Covent 
Garden.  Mme.  Melba  has  decided  that 
she  will  not  make  another  tour  of  Aus- 
tralia, despite  the  fact  that  her  last 
tour  netted  her  $210,000  in  five  months. 
She  says  the  Journey  is  too  long,  and 
the  enthusiastic  reception  rather  over- 
came her.  Her  father’s  health  was  se- 
riously impaired  by  the  excitement 
brought  on  by  his  daughter’s  visit,  and 
he  suffered  two  strokes  of  paralysis 
while  she  was  on  lier  tour.  Many  in- 
ducements were  offered  her  to  remain 
in  Australia,  and  her  father  presented 
her  with  a fine  piece  of  property,  an 
estate  that  is  one  of  the  show  places 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  She  has 
recently  refurnished  and  decorated  her 
London  home  Great  Cumberland 

place.  Her  American  concert  tour  un- 
der the  direction  of  C.  A.  Ellis  of  Bos- 
ton, begins  Oct.  12  at  Montreal,  and  will 
include  all  the  principal  Canadian  and 
American  cities  as  far  West  as  Omaha 
and  South  to  Xew  Orleans. 


Review  of  the  Stbty  Tok 
in  Anna  Chapin  Ray’s 
New  Novel,  . 


Georgette  Leblanc, Leading^ 
Play-Actress. 


NOTES. 

Cesare  Rossi  has  written  music  for 
mica's  comedy,  "The  Year  3000.’’ 

Amsterdam  will  have  two  Netherland 
and  one  Italion  opera  companies. 

Eruneau  has  written  a lyric  work  to 
be  performed  in  the  arena  at  Arenes  in 
120-1. 

Felix  Jahyer  of  Paris  has  written  an 
anecdotical  biography  of  Rosine  La- 
borde. 

Hamburg  will  have  a new  theatre  for 
operetta.  It  will  be  called  the  Central, 
and  will  be  opened  March  1,  190-4. 

Charles  Lecoeq  is  writing  incidental 
music  for  ’’Rose  Mousa."  a piece  by 
Andre  Alexander  and  Peter  Carin. 

The  Flemish  Opera  House  at  Antwerp 
will  be  finished  in  1905.  The  foundations 
will  be  laid  toward  the  end  of  this  year. 

Lucienne  Breval  will  take  the  part  of 
the  heroine  in  Vincent  d’lndy’s  opera, 
‘’L’Etranger,”  which  is  now  in  rehearsal 
at  the  Opera,  Paris. 

A curious  operatic  season  opened  lately 
at  the  Alfieri  Theatre,  Turin.  The  chlet 
singers,  orchestra  and  chorus  united  in 
a co-operative  scheme. 

“The  Cruise  of  the  Calabar."  a mu- 
sical comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Percy 
and  Arthur  Milton,  was  produced  at 
the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Warrington, 
Eng.,  Aug.  3. 

Georges  Marty,  a prix  de  Rome,  has 
been  named  as  the  composer  of  an 
opera  to  be  produced  two  years  from 
now  at  the  Opera,  Paris.  The  libretto  is 
by  Aderer. 

"Cupid  in  a Convent,"  a new  romaritic 
opera,  book  by  E.  M.  Seymour,  miAic 
by  Mario  Di  Capri,  was  produced  for 
the  first  time  at  the  RoytS,  Croydon. 
Eng.-  Aug.  17. 

Widor  is  about  to  publish  a concerto 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  “Tapage  Noc- 
turne,” which  will  be  first  played  in 
public  by  Philipp. 

Mill  Balakireff’s  "Fifth  Waltz  and 
Tyrolienne”  for  piano  are  recommended 
by  conservative  foreign  critics  as  ex- 
ceedingly brilliant  piano  pieces. 

Andrea  Zorzi,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Verdi,  is  dead.  He  was  over  90  years 
old,  and  he  had  witnessed  the  first  per- 
formances of  Verdi’s  operas.  He  wae  in 
the  habit  of  carving  these  dates  on  his 
cane. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  praises 
highly  “Three  Little  Maids,"  produced 
at  Daly’s  Sept.  1.  "Mr.  Rubens’  man- 
ner of  writing,  whether  dialogue  or 
music,  could  not,  for  its  purpose,  well 
be  improved  upon." 

"Madame  Sans-Gene,"  a comic  opera 
book  by  Henry  Hamilton,  music  by  Ivan 
Caryll,  will  follow  "The  Medal  and  the 
Maid”  in  England.  Holbrook  Blinn  will 
be  the  Napoleon.  The  story  will  be  much 
like  that  of  the  play. 

Alexander  Georges  is  finishing  the 
score  of  "Mirka”  and  Camille  Erlanger 
that  of  "La  Glu.”  Jean  Richepln  wrote 
the  libretto  of  the  former,  and  Henri 
Cain  based  the  libretto  of  the  latter  on 
Jean  Richepin’s  novel. 

Anna  Hickisch.  who  made  her  debut 
last  year  in  English  opera  at  Covefit 
Garden  as  Michaele.  and  afterward  ap- 
peared as  Nedda  and  Venus,  has  been 
engaged  by  George  Edwardes  to  play 
the  leading  part  in  "A  Country  Girl.” 
She  is  an  American. 

The  Apollo  quartet  will  this  season 
be  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  Mr. 
E.  E.  Holden,  formerly  tenor  soloist  of 
the  Weber  quartet.  Mr.  Walter  E,  Paine 
will  also  return  to  the  quartet  as  first 
tenor.  Mr.  Kendall,  baritone,  and  Mr. 
Bunto  1,  basso,  will  still  continue  witih 
the  quartet 

Sir  Alexander  MacKenzie  withdrew  hls 
cantata  intended  originally  for  the  Bir- 
mingham festival,  for  he  was  afraid  he 
would  not  ha\»e  time  to  finish  It.  The 
poem  is  W’hittier’s  “The  TVitche's 
Daughter,"  and  the  cantata  is  planned 
for  soprano  and  baritone,  mixed  chorus 
and  orchestra. 

The  new  uniform  of  English  naval 
bandsmen  consists  of  a large  cap  of 
the  German  pattern,  a dark  blue  tunic 
■with  red  piping  and  a lyre  on  the  col- 
lar. and  blue  trousers  with  thin  infantry 
piping  between  the  seams.  The  bands- 
men are  now  considered  marines.  The 
new  Naval  School  of  Music  at  Ports- 
mouth will  be  moved  to  Chatham  in 
about  a year.’ 

Enrico  Bevlgnani,  operatic  conductor, 
died  at  Naples  Aug.  29,  In  his  62d  year. 
Born  at  Naples,  he  wrote  some  operas, 
tout  he  was  knowm  chiefly  as  a con- 
ductor. His  first  important  engagement 
in  a foreign  country  was  at  Her  MaJ- 
esty’.s,  London,  with  Col.  Mapleson.  in 
1864.  He  was  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try, where  lie  led  for  the  Mapleson-,  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  Sembrlch  com- 
panies. Popular  with  singers  and  or- 
chestras, he  was  inclined  to  take  stage 
life  easily,  and  he  was  at  times  appar- 
ently indifferent  and  sluggish,  but  when 
aroused  he  brought  about  admirable  re- 
sults. 


Statue  Erected  in  Honor  of| 
Robert  Franz. 


Annual  Musical  Festival 
at  Worcester. 

♦ 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Season— Notes. 


T last  there  Is  a novel  in 
which  the  hero  i.s  an 
opera  singer,  a baritone, 
and  at  tlie  same  time  a 
highly  respectable  person. 
This  is  a rare  combina- 
j tion  in  fiction,  for  the 

hero  is  usually  a tenor  and  dissolute. 

The  hero  of  Anna. Chapin  Ray’s  "The 
Dominant  Strain,”  published  by  Little, 
Brown  & Co.  of  this  city,  Is  described 
in  the  first  chapter  as  “a  gentleman  first 
of  all,  then  an  artist.”  He  made  a hit 
at  Mrs.  Stanley’s  recital  in  New  York, 
where  young  ladies  vied  with  each  other 
in  describing  him  as  “divine”  and  "per-, 
fectly  elegant.”  AH  this  is  disquieting 
to  the  reader  that  has  studied  the  habits 
of  singing  lions  in  parlors,  but  confi- 
dence in  the  heio’s  art  is  restored  when 
the  reader  learns  that  the  baritone  did 
not  “indulge  in  speckled  neckties  and  an 
imperial.”  Furthermore,  the  baritone 
bore  inspection  at  "The  Critic.”  whereas 
"a  cad  al'ways  shows  himself  at  a 
strange  club.”  It  is  also  true  that  a cad 
is  sometimes  seen  at  a familiar  club. 


This  baritone.  Cotton  Mather  Thayer, 
t\as  a New  Englander.  “His  Puritanism 
was  hereditarj’  and  strong:  it  tempered 
the  artistic  side  of  his  nature,  but  it 
could  not  destroy  it.”  He  had  tempera- 
ment, "but  his  temperament  was  the 
battle-field  where  two  warring  tem- 
peraments were  at  constant  strife."  His 
father,  comm;inder  of  the  Presidenta, 
married  the  daughter  of  a court  mu- 
sician at  St.  Petersburg.  Father  and 
mother  died,  and  Cotton  Mather  found 
he  had  a voice,  "an  outlet  for  tlie  pent- 
up  passion  within  him,”  although  the 
voice  was  inclined  to  break  “into  all 
maner  of  distressing  falsetto  frag- 
ments.” Without  this  voice.  Cotton 
Mather  might  have  become  “an  ascetic 
or  a criminal.”  So  in  Bohemia  the 
father  says:  "I  have  a son.  Shall  I 
make  out  of  him  a tliief  or  a fiddler?” 
And  Cotton  Mather  was  suddenly  rich, 
for  a grandfather  died  and  left  him  the 
only  heir  to  the  property  laid  up  bv 
eight  generations  of  Thayers.  He  studied 
singers  at  Berlin,  then  in  Italy,  and  then 
lie  went  back  to  Berlin  and  tolled  and 
moiled  until  the  old  master  “universallv- 
acknowledged  to  be  the  dean  of  hls  art” 
—and  this  in  Berlin— said  one  morning 
"My  son.  it  is  time  for  you  to  go;  I can 
leach  you  nothing  more.  Not  much  more 
of  life  is  left  in  me:  but  before  it  is 
ended  I shall  hear  your  name  spoken, 
both  often  and  with  praise.” 

Mr,  Thayer  went  to  New  York,  where 
as  Bobby  Dane,  the  funny  man  in  the 
novel,  remarked,  “inside  of  six  weeks  he 
will  have  every  singer  in  New  York 
slandering  him;  there’s  nothing  more 
lovable  than  the  wa>  musicians  stand 
by  one  another  when  it's  a case  of  fight- 
ing a successful  rival.” 

The  baritone  was  "in  no  wise  the  typi- 
cal musician.”  “Tali,  well  dressed,  well 
groomed,  he  looked  fat  more  like  a pros- 
perous, alert  man  of  affairs  than  an  ar- 
tist or  a dreamer.”  His  eyes  were  clear 
and  steady;  a certain  look  in  their 
depths  accounted  for  “the  insistent, 
troubled  note  in  bis  singing."  “Troubled 
note”?  Did  Mr.  Thayer  sing  with  the 
tremolo  that  turns  passion  into  jialsy? 
Or  was  there  one  tone  that  still  needed 
tinkering?  There  were  firm  lines  about 
hi.s  shaven  lips,  and.  as  we  have  already 
been  told,  he  eschewed  speckled  neck- 
ties. But  what  cravat.s  did  he  affect? 
Did  he  wear  a white  wisp  with  a frock  j 
coat?  Perish  the  thought!  Vet  he  hac  1 
been  educated  vocally  in  Berlin.  [ 

Beatrix  Dane  was  betrothed  to  young  j 
Mr.  Lorimer.  who  w is  a warm  friend  of  j 
the  baritone.  She  met  Tli-iycr.  and  when  J 

she  was  asked  if  he  were  a great  sinaer 
she  answered:  , ,, 

"Greater.  He  is  almost  perfectly  s a-  ■ 
isfactory.” 

“Not  quite?”  , s.4>iskw 

"Not  vet;  he  will  be,  some 
can  only  have  an  unha^y  ley*’, 


;INGER  IN  A romance. 

HERO  OF  “THE  DOMINANT  STRAIN.” 
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■ Tii’jir  W’s  to  sins:  at  Mrs.  Tdoyd 
tv.hona',  ind  In  talki  d ovi-r  tho  pro- 
;r:iiiinu  with  otlo  Arlt.  whom  Thayer 
mi  I.ioimor  hid  rt-seued  from  want  In 
, tl.iin.ii.  city.  .\rlt  w.is  a planl.st. 
m ho,  V.  tille  hi  . ti'chnlquc  was  not  per- 
■col.  h id  "ii  :rlck  of  makins:  people  dls- 
■ ailsfl  .1  with  other  pianist.'  and  artxlous 
So  h.  II  him  piny  the  .same  proeramnu'." 
Jle  w.e  I,,,,.  ,,.'s  aceompanist.  and  he  ■ 
ithoiiaiil  Ml  '.' Lloyd  .■\valons  "a  terrible 
■worn  1:1."  "If  you  -.le  not  firm  with  i 
her.”  h.e  s.ild  to  Thayer,  "she  will  end 
bv  m.'kli  :;  you  sing  'The  Holy  City.' 
with  a flute  ohbllg.ito."  Thayer  an-  , 
swel  l . I th  i ii.  r private  recitals  were  1 
the  .:o  e In  X;  w York.  "The  new  rich  [ 
musi  havi  ome  sort  of  a fad.  If  they 
are  10  make  themselves  count  for  any- 
thing. .mil  people  will  go  to  hear  good 
mus'e,  . \ ?n  when  they  know  it  is  a 
mere  soele.l  bri'ue.  Hoffman  could  fill  a 
Bowery  dance  hall  with  the  elect;  you 
only  hie  to  lead  them  to  the  latest 
architects. .al  va.-ary  on  Fifth  avenue. 
They  are  bound  to  be  there,  for,  even 
while  they  seoff,  they  like  to  keep  an 
eye  on  Mrs.  Lloyd  .\valons  for  fear  she 
may  prove  be  worth  knowing  after 
they  have  snubbed  her;  so  play  your 
best." 

Sirs.  -Avalons  was  fond  of  Liskt’s 
Rhapsodies,  and  Arlt  held  the  Rhap.so- 
dles  to  'oe  the  forlorn  hope  of  artists 
who  have  failed  on  Beethoven. 

"From  the  testimony  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  American  colony  in  Berlin, 
it  appi  ir.d  that  all  New  York  and  half 
of  Huston  had  heard  of  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Avalons.  who,  for  three  or  four  sea- 
sons pasi.  haij  been  using  her  really 
choice  musicales  as  a species  of  knocker 
upon  the  portal  of  New  York  society. 
By  this  'Ime  she  had  passed  the  portal 
and  was  disporting  herself  in  the.  vesti- 
bule. with  one  toe  resting  upon  the 
sacred  threshold.  Socially,  she  was  as 
yet  imr"is  iblc,  but  her  recitals  had  won 
the  n pm  tionof  being  among  the  choic- 
est tidliii.'  -if  the  season's  musical  feast, 
for  she  made  up  in  money  what  she 
lacked  in  artistic  sense,  and,  thanks  to 
her  agent,  she  had  been  able  to  discover 
cert.iln  new  stars  before  they  rose  above 
the  horizon." 

Thayer  mg  at  Mrs.  Avalon’s,  who  was 
re.splond  ni  In  pale  gray  velvet  and  em- 
erald.s  and  with  a greenish  light  in  her 
■ yes,  the  "Infelice”  from  "Ernani"  and 
Bcatrl-V  listened  with  parted  lips  and 
flushing  checks.  His  voice  tugged  at 
her  ncrve.s;  "there  was  the  same  throb- 
bing, insi.stent  note” ; and  when  Lorimer 
licked  her  what  she  thought  of  the 
singer,  she  "caught  her  breath  sharply: 
‘That  I should  be  a better  woman  if  I 
i-ould  hear  him  sing  often.'  It  appears 
that  Thayer,  whenever  he  sang  this 
ari  l,  felt  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  his 
.grandf.  ther.  e highly  irascible  old  gen- 
tleman. Then  Thayer  sang  a group  of 
flings  by  Schubert,  which  moved  Lori- 
mer to  such  an  extent  that  he  went  to 
the  smoking  room  and  drank  until  he 
chattered,  foolishly. 


-\t  a fresh  air  fund  concert  Thayer 
-i.iin  stirred  the  heart  of  Beatrix  by 
egiiig  "Danny  Deever"  and  "The  Ro- 
Lorimer  was  again  so  affected 
fib.-  the  singing  that  he  went  into  the 
Ktning  roiim.  and  W'hen  Beatrix  and 
a.i  ..ir  entered  later  they  heard  a thick 
'ce:  "An'  so,  ’s  I was  shaying’,  we 
^lin’  to  Mary's,  one  nl',  an’  there  wus 

yhi-sh  man But  Beatrix  forgave- 

Lorimer,  who  was  so  sensitive  to  musi- 
cii;  impressions.  Some  weeks  afterward, 
wh.-:i  Thayer  was  asked  to  sing  "The 
Riii  .-u-y,"  he  refused:  "It  is  the  weakest 
:;ln(i  of  sentimentality.  The  song  itself 
mounif.  o very  little;  it  is  merely  a 
question  01  the  key.” 


Beatrix  married  Lorimer,  and  Thayer, 
lUhough  hi  knew  she  was  the  one  wom- 
en to  him.  did  not  take  to  drink,  nor  did 
ho  kill  himself;  he  sought  forgetfulness 
in  ortif'irio.  He  went  to  Chicago  byway 
of  Wc.  hington  and  came  back  by  way 
of  Canada  and  New  England.  He  faint- 
ed repeatedly  under  Elijah's  Juniper 
tree;  he  howled  defiance  in  "Armlnius," 
and  he  inquired  into  the  cause  of  the 
heathen’s  rage  with  the  precision  of  ac- 
curate and  yet  voluble  colorature.  He 
tired  of  oratorio.  "He  had  moments  of 
acute  longing  to  astound  his  audience 
with  a German  student  song,  arid,  unon 
his  oft  nights,  hi-  fell  into  the  vaude- 
[ vllle  habit.”  He  told  a newspaper  man 
I that  he  a'bhorred  the  word  temperament; 
: “It  gets  on  my  nerves.  When  it  started 
I out  into  service,  it  meant  something; 
5 but  now  it  is  used  to  express  everything, 
i from  real  artistic  feeling  down  to  the 
way  a man  rolls  up  his  eyes  when  he 
sings  love  songs.”  And  when  Thayer 
'hat  evening  sang  in  "St.  Paul."  Bobby 
knew  that  "the  singer  was  fired  by  love 
for  the  wife  of  his  friend,  burning  with 
the  surety  that  his  friend  was  unworthy 
of  her,  and  struggling  with  all  the  man- 
hood that  was  in  him  to  face  that  love 
and  that  surety  with  the  stoic  calm  of 
one  of  his  Puritan  ancestors,  to  quench 
the  fire  and  to  cover  the  a^hes.  The 
veins  in  the  singer's  temples  ''stood  out 
like  knotted  cords.” 


The  baritone  called  on  Beatrix  and 
she  advised  him  to  sing  in  opera.  “You 
, can’t  gain  any  more  glory  in  your  pres- 
ent field;  you  stand  at  the  head  of  con- 
cert and  oratorio  singers  in  America.” 
An  Impres^o  called  on  him.  Prlncipali 
I. -was  .sick  iDFCed-  to  cancel  all  his 

engstgeiPEA^  Thayer  take  his 


MME.  GEORGETTE  LEBLANC  AS  JOYZELLE. 


place  for  the  season''  "We  shall  need 
you  two  or  three  times  a week,  and! 

the  salary "Impatiently  Thayer' 

brushed  his  words  aside.”  He  took  a 
week  to  consider  his  answer. 

Lorimer  gave  a supper,  and  there  was 
champagne,  although  Beatrix  saw  no 
need  of  the  wine  and  protested.  Lori- 
mer drank  until  he  became  maudlin. 
He  turned  to  the  butler:  "Fill  thish 

up.”  Thayer  shook  his  head;  Lorimer 

saw  him,  threw  his  glass  at  him,  and 
then  “with  a beast-like  snarl,  hurled 
himself  straight  upon  Thayer.”  If  the 
latter  had  been  a tenor  he  would  never 
have  sung  again.  “There  was  a swift, 
sharp  struggle,  broken  by  strange,  inar- 
ticulate cries.”  Thayer  said  in  a steady 
voice,  “I  think  he  is  quiet  now,”  and 
he  and  Bobby  put  Mr.  Lorimer  to  bed. 


Lorimer  and  Beatrix  went  to  the  Ad- 
irondacks,  where  the  wretched  man 
might  live  on  venison  and  bromides, 
and  Thayer  gave  up  his  operatic  career 
that  he  might  live  near  them.  Thayer 
even  in  the  wilderness  was  still  "well- 
groomed”  ; his  voice  had  all  its  old 
throbbing  magnetism,  and  it  had  gained 
in  sadnesis  and  In  depth  of  melancholy. 
Early  one  morning,  instead  of  practic- 
ing scale  exercises,  he  went  through 
the  storm  to  the  cottage  of  Beatrix,  who 
said  to  him,  by  way  Oi  greeting:  "It 

has  all  been  a hideous  mistake.”  She 
told  him  'hat  the  Lorimer  now  with  her 
was  not  tne  Lorimer  she  had  loveii. 
She  exclaimed,  '"The  black,  blank  years, 
how'  can  I escape  them?”  She  looked  at 
Thayer  with  unconcealing  eyes.-  "She 
took  a step  forward,  and  for  a moment 
her  fingers  rested  in  the  hot  hollow  of 
his  hand."  The  eminent  baritone  did 
not  yield  to  temptation.  There  was  si- 
lence, broken  at  last  by  Lorimer  shriek- 
ing in  alcoholic  delirium.  He  entered 
the  room,  clutched  Thayer— for  he 
fancied  Thayer  was  about  to  kill  Beat- 
rix—and  thoughtfully  died  then  and 
there  from  heart  failure. 

Thayer  made  his  operatic  debut  as 
Valentine  in  “Faust,”  with  instantane- 
ous success.  We  infer  that  he  was  suc- 
cessful. for  we  read:  “Measured  by  the 
eye,  Thayer  held  the  world  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand.”  Y'et  we  read  on  the 
.same  page  that  the  baritone  "squared 
his  jaw  and  threw  back  his  shoulders 
before  one  of  his  great  arias,”  and  we 
at  once  are  suspicious  of  the  excellence 
of  his  art.  Yes,  he  must  surely  have 
been  trained  in  Berlin,  and  no  wonder 
that  with  a set  jaw  of  such  force  he 
was  invited  to  sing  at  Bayreuth.  He 
was,  indeed,  what  the  Germans  call  a 
formidable  baritone.  He  came  of  a 
heroic  stock.  "When  the  original  Cot- 
ton Mather  Thayer  had  stuck  a splinter 
of  wood  into  the  palm  of  his  hand  he 
had  pulled  out  the  splinter  with  his 
teeth,  and  then,  punching  his  hand  into 
his  pocket,  he  had  continued  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  latest  election  to  the 
General  Court.”  When  Thayer  played 
the  part  of  Vanderdecken  of  “The  Fly- 
ing Dutchman”  he  stood  "square- 
jawed.” 


imve 

Inant  Hlr.iin”  'i ...  1 ,'r,V..n!‘  1 ' 
l-T  a due  tribiiti  . 1 ip  tri.  ' - i-'  V 
tuno  1-i  Mill  iilwii-,.  woi  ..  .1  ’ 

di-nce.  The  Coiili-  ,i  r,un»  " 

P-r.iti-  fellow;  V. nil'  p! 

lorn-  iind  hl»  l-’iilif  iff  i noi  .<i'iu.„i".'*. 
the  young;  Nelueko  nil  \m.  ri,  , 
liiirbailan.-.;  the  father  ;i  V " 

' 'a”  is  a boro  and  I-e  .r'.-,ut ' . 

senet’s  "Manon"  Is  a rn  leal.  Ther-  ire 
gallant  figures  ur.  de  iseyi-r.i  .nel  M.  r- 
cutio,  and  there  are  strunge  ipparillnii  ■ 
as  Han::  Helling,  the  V.-impIre  \ in  i'i(- 
deeken.  Wolfram  Is  pious  and  H i 
some;  ,1-.  John  .\.  Stevens  in  "The  i n- 
kaowii,"  he  is  constantly  savin;,-  lo  liii 
lady  love,  “And  1 will  be  vonr  f u iiiul 
dor-r-r-g-g-g.”  Hut  Cotton  .M.!li.-r 
T haver  had  all  the  quallfieati  ni:'  of  the 
ideal  husband  and  eltizen,  t if  he 
l^ng  with  a set,  square,  liiexm  vHiIe  jaw. 
The  novel  will  be  therefore  .a  docu- 
ment to  the  future  historian  of  "Optra 
as  a Fashionable  Amusi-mi  nt.”  It  is 
! true  that  Sig.  Blmblnger,  h.irltone. 
is  the  hero  of  a song,  but  we-  are  told 
nothing  about  his  personaht.v  -xcept 
that  he  had  "a  magnilkent  voice."  T;ie 
future  hi.sturi.an  will  find  that  Cotton 
Mather  Thayer  was  somilhlng  more 
than  a name  for  a bill-board. 


A son  was  born  to  Beatrix  soon  after 
Lorimer’s  death.  So  long  as  the  boy 
lived,  Beatrix  would  not  marry  Thayer. 
"I  love  you  too  well— so  well  that  I can 
never  allow  you  to  become  the  father 
of  Sidney  Lorimer’s  child.”  The  boy 
fell  sick  of  pneumonia  and  died.  Thayer 
that  nl'ght  was  singing  in  "The  Flying 
Dutchman.”  He  wa-s  tired  of  the  part 
of  Valentine.  “To  Thayer’s  later  mood, 
it  seemed  that,  psychologically  speak- 
ing, Valentine  belonged  to  the  ranks  of 
the  tenors.  His  ripened  manhood  de- 
manded something  a little  more  robust.” 
The  applause  that  night  was  tremen- 
dous. It  came  "crashing  down  from  the 
galleries,  up  from  the  floor,  in  fi'om  the 
boxes,  focussing  itself  from  all  sides 
upon  that  single,  lonely,  dominant  fig- 
ure before  it.”  Cotton  Mather  Thayerino 
listened  with  an  impassive  face.  Bobby 
rushed  into  the  dressing  room  and  told 
him  that  Beatrix  was  at  last  alone. 
Thayer  caught  a train  and  reached  the 
house  of  his  loved  one  at  the  break  of 
flay.  The  old  butler  was  up  and  let  him 
in,  and  Beatrix  was  in  the  library,  for 
they  all  kept  early  hours.  She  held  out 
her  hands  and  said;  “Thank  God,  you 
have  come!”  We  hope  she  spoke  as  she 
is  quoted.  From  earlier  conversation 
recorded  bv  the  author,  she  might  easily 
have  said;  ’“Thank God,  you  have  came!-" 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
more  prudent  for  a high-toned  woman 
to  marrv  a rich  and  square-jawed  bari- 
tone than  a mere  favorite  in  society 
with  an  unslakable  thirst. 

One  monologue  of  Bobby’s  would 
easily  lead  to  long  discussion.  He  is  ad- 
dressing Thayer. 

"You  singers  and  players  have  a smug 
little  fashion  of  forgetting  that  there  is 
a composer  back  of  you.  You  don’t  sing 
extempore,  Thayer;  make  up  the  song 
as  you  go  along.  Y’ou’re  nothing  more 
than  a species  of  elocutionist,  you  know, 
trying  to  show  the  people  who  weren’t 
on  the  snot  what  the  composer  really 
did  when  he  created  the  thing.  • • ’* 
You  were  there  to  interpret  Schubert 
and  Franz  and  those  fellows;  but  no-  1 
body  is  talking  about  Schubert  and 
Franz  today.  It  is  ail  Thayer.  Cotton 
Mather  Thayer,  baritone.  It’s  all  right 
lenough.  You  did  them  awfully  well;  but 
there’s  the  Them  in  the  background, 
and  it's  not  decent  to  forget  Them. 
t»  • • You  take  all  the  glory  for  the 
whole  thing.  The  newsboys  on  the 
street  corners  have  no  right  to  take  the 
credit  for  my  scare-head.s.  * » • And 
my  final  point,  aside  from  professional 
jealousy,  is  the  economy  of  time.  You 
grub  longer  over  learning  to  sing  a song 
than  it  takes  the  composer  to  write  it,  , 
and  when  you’re  through  you’ve  only 
reproduced  somebody  else’s  ideas.  Why  I 
can’t  you  be  original?  Next  time  you 
feel  musically  inrlined,  just  say  to  your- 
self. 'Go  to,  now!  Let  us  create!’  It, 
won’t  take  a hit  longer,  and,  really,  it’s 
not  hard  to  do.  I know,  because,  you  . 
see,  I do  It.” 


GEORGETTE  LEBLANC. 

We  publish  today  .1  portedf  of 
Georgette  Leblanc  as  Joyzi-lle  in  Mnf-ter, 
llnck’s  play  of  tho  same  name.  It  Is 
seldom  that  an  opera  singer  has  wci 
renown  in  spoken  dram-a.  Several  after 
I their  singing  voice  has  failed  have  made 
the  venture,  and  their  performanc-.:-  at 
the  best  has  been  only  mediocre.  Victor 
Maurcl,  a remarkable  actor  in  opera, 
failed  dismally  in  1901  in  a comedy, 
j “Je  ne\  sals  quoi,”  and  acknowledgeil 
j his  failure  in  a curious  letter  to  the 
|i  Parisian  public;  and  it  is  .said  that 
''when  the  pa.ssionate  Belllnc-ioni  playt-d 
some  time  ag-r  in  a drama  for  a c-harlla- 
ble  purpose,  she  was  strangely  conven- 
tional and  ineffective. 
i Georgette  Leblanc,  who  is  now  the 
I wife  of  Maeterlinck,  was  for  some  years 
a distinguished  operatic  singer  at  Brus- 
I sels  and  Paris.  She  was  distinguished 
by  originality,  persuasion  and  force  of 
interpretation,  by  rare  individuality, 
rather  than  by  vocal  charm  or  .skill. 
Her  Carmen,  Thais,  Charlotte  Corday 
excited  discussion  but  there  was  no 
dispute  concerning  her  possession  of  a 
subtle  and  unusual  dramatic  talent.  .Ys 
a concert  singer  she  was  wnlmslcal.  She 
would  sing  certain  songs  seated,  others 
i as  she  reclined  on  a sofa;  a creature 
of  unexpected  attitudes  and  gestures; 


STATUE  OF  ROBERT  FRANZ. 


The  baritone  is  the  hero.  In  the! 
earlier  centuries  of  the  opera  the  male 


but,  however  fantastical  in  performance, 
she  was  never  ridiculous. 

yi- r-t-'riirrk  vished  her  l-i  ci-rate  tb'- 
part  of  Melisande  in  Debus.-v's 


(rf-'Oerf  on  his  play;  but  Carre,  the 
frrsnajrer  of  tl'e  Opera  Comique,  and' 
iK'lmaav  preferred  Mary  Garden,  and 
this  preference  provoked  an  unphllo- 
sophical  letter  from  the  Belgian  sage 
and  dramatist.  As  the  creator  of  Monna 
V.-.nna  and  Joyzelle,  this  extraordinary 
woman  has  taken  her  place  among  the 
le.‘.ding  play-.aetresses  of  the  period. 


A new-  opera,  “The  feumenldes,''  by 
Salvatori.  will  be  produced  early  this 
season  at  the  Theatre  des  Westens,  Ber- 


lin. 


ROBERT  FRANZ’S  STATUE. 

\ statue  in  honor  of  Robert  Franz 
wts  dedicated  by  the  city  of  Halle 
to  her  famous  son  on  June  28,  the  88in 
birthday  of  the  song  writer.  The  statue 
is  near  the  university  and  the  City 
Tiieatre.  A pedestal  bears  in  relief 
the  Muse  of  Song,  and  the  bust  of 
white  marble  represents  the  composer 
' ■ ’•iper  years.  The  sculptor  is  Prof. 

Sch.aper. 

siongs.  like  books,  have  their  fate. 
T'-ere  was  a time  when  Franz's  songs 
were  hoard  in  every  concert  hall,  just 


The  five-manual  organ  for  the  St. 
Louis  exposition  will  be  built  by  the 
Murray  N.  Harris  Company  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Anton  Van  Rooy  will  make  a short 
concert  tour  before  the  beginning  of  his 
engagement  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 


Alma  fVebster  Powell,  the  singer  and 
law-yer.  has  written  a libretto,  “Black 
Blood,”  to  which  Eugenio  Pirani  will  set 
music. 


The  Daily  News  (London),  says  that 
Maud  McCarthy,  violinist,  will  play  v^th 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  in  De- 
cember. 


A symphony  In  A minor ^p.  22).  oy 
Cywil  Sootl,  wa.s  performed  for  thi  first 
tima  at  a promenade  concert.  Queen’s 
Hall,  London,  Aug.  25.  Mr.  Blackburn 
wrote:  “Mr.  Scott  possesses  just  that 

particular  sort  of  youthful  cleverness 
which  is  usually  destined  to  settle  down 
later  into  the  production  of  work  solidly 
thoughtful  and  deeply  inspired.  It  is  so 
pleasant  to  welcome  a composer  of  such 
a type  that  we  are  almost  Inclined  to 
use  words  of  special  enthusiasm  in  his 
regard.”  Mr.  S.;ott  was  bcrn  24  years  ago 
at  Oxton  in  Cheshire.  He  has  compo.sed 
five  overtures,  two  orchestral  suites— 
one  was  produced  at  Manchester  by 
Richter  in  1892— a ’cello  concerto,  a piano 
quartet,  a sextet  and  songs  and  piano 
pieces.  The  symphony  consists  of  two 
andante  and  two  allegro  movements. 


''The ’'Silver  snpper,”  by 


I 


Heony  Blsmark  Hensebs. ..Bam  B^rnarrl 
Sir  Victor  Shallamar. .....Bud’i  ~ 

Berkeley  Sballamar.^....,  •'  • 


r’vrii 

Donald  Gregor ^..JoF.'ph  Wel'*h 


Doval 

Bella  Jlmper. • — 

Wreone 

Stella ^ 


•John  ArdKoanp 
>».Iianra  Clem^ct 
— . . . .Ann  Tyr<?ll 


—•••.•••^...Carolyn  Goruvu 

Brenda. ^ Frances  Gordf.o 
Su^sette Alice  Lessing 


as  there  was  a time  when  Rubinstein  3 
songs  were  in  fashion;  but  the  singers 
of  these  songs  today  are  few.  Such 
forgetfulness  is  unjust  in  either  in- 
stance. A new  and  attractive  edition 
of  50  songs  bv  Franz,  pubUshed  by  the 
Oliver  Ditson  Company,  may  revive 
Interest  in  this  master  melodist;  yet 
singers  will  not  be  dragooned  into  sing- 
ing what  they  think  will  not  be  ac- 
Cs^ptable  to  an  audience.  Mr.  Apthorp 
edited  this  volume  and  contributed  an 
admirable  biographical  and  critical  in- 
troduction. 


STRAUSS  IN  LONDON  AGAIN. 

The  first  two  parts  of  Richard  Strauss’ 
symphonic  work.  “Aus  Italien,  ’ were 
played  in  England  for  the  first  time  at 
a promenade  concert  at  Queen’s  Hall, 
Aug.  -27,  with  Mr.  Wood  as  conductor. 
Mr  Vernon  Blackburn  wrote  as  follows 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  “It  would  be 

absurd  to  pretend  that  Strauss  In  this 
composition  even  begins  to  understand 
the  Italian  nature,  or  the  Italian  atti- 
tude toward  the  art  of  music.  The 
Italian  is  necessarily  an  idealist;  Strauss 
is  so  splendidly  and  unmistakably  a 
realist  that  his  w'ork  is  full  of  constant 
surprise  and  perpetual  revelation  ot 
artistic  truth.  A century  ago  it  'was  the 
custom  to  look  upon  Italy  as  the  land  of 
song*  every  mean  tune  that  escaped 
from’  the  commonplace  writer  of  melo- 
dies was  accounted  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  musical  assets  of  Italy;  Strauss 
has  definitely  shown  us  what  tnay  be 
called  the  almost  insistent  austerity  ot 
the  Italian  nature  in  its  uttered  art.  just 
as  Alice  Meynell  has  shown  us  the 
austerity  of  its  fields  an'd  its  hillsides. 
To  say,  however,  that  this  extraordi- 
nary^ work  is  in  any  respect  pleasing 
would  be  to  go  much  too  far  in  one  s 
aesthetic  appreciation.  Strauss  deliber- 
ately rejects  any  thought  of  emotional 
appeal  throughout  its  composition  We 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  to  listen  to 
such  a composition  is  in  the  smallest 
sense  a pleasure,  as  man  reckons  pleas- 
ure in  these  days,  when  sensuousness  in 
art  is  practically  regarded  as  the  be-all 
I and  end-all  of  art’s  significance.  Strauss 
' has  called  us  back  in  his  writing  to  a 
sentiment  for  which  Mendelssohn  has 
long  shown  us  the  apparent  impossibil- 
ity. Mendel.ssohn  never  for  one  moment 
keeps  bis  listeners  In  any  suspense;  his 
resolution  of  a discord  is  completely  ex- 
pected by  the  least  musical  member  of 
his  audience.  But  Strauss  has  no  such 
amiable  quality;  he  takes  his  apostolate 
of  music  most  quietly,  and  not  for  one 
Instant  does  he  surrenc^er  to  the  sense 
of  immediate  pleasure  that  which  Jie 
knows  to  possess  the  quality  of  endur- 
ing effect.  Mr.  E.  F.  Jacques,  m a very 
brief  outline  of  the  work,  describes  iis 
first  iKirtion  as  ‘depicting  the  charm  of 

the  landscape  scenes  for  wnich  tM 

ndTrinaffna  is  so  celebrated.  ine  lacc 
is  of  course,  that  the  Campagna  is 
absolutely  destitute  of  scenery,  its 
tragic  secret  lying,  for  the  most  pait, 
too  deep  ev-en  for  the  modern  explorer; 
its  ’dim*  warm  weather’  is  an  attribute 
which  fcxactlv  describes  its  general 
aspect  of  loneliness  and  locl'.e'i 
wi'ess  are  the  points  which  Strauss 
rnaices  apparent  in  his  music,  and  proves 
the  constancy  of  that  mood  m the  sec 
oud  portion  of  his  ’Fantasia,’  in  which 
he  only  completes  the  hidden  tragedy 
the  Ca^mpagna  in  the  section  which  he 
has  entitled  Tn  the  Ruins  of  Rome. 
•My  desolation  doth  begin  to  make  a 
better  life’— such  might  have  been  the 
motto  upon  which  Strauss  has  built  the 
labor  of  this  extraordinary  work.  He 
makes  you  feel  through  every  bar  how 
completely  his  musical  spirit  is  op- 
prc=«ed  by  a sense  of  tragic  thought, 

‘ which  if  anywhere,  is  surely  appro- 
priate in  the  presence  of  the  wreckage 
of  that  huge  civilization  which  reached 
the  zenith  of  it.s  glory  in  the  genius  of 
Tniln<;  Paesar  It  requires  a certain  de- 
i",^P?fnP«on  involving  an  intellectual 
feat  of  no  contemptible  order,  to  leslst 
•he  ordinary  aesthetic  demands  of  mu- 
In  listening  to  such  a work  as 
it  Is  therefore,  with  the  most  unhesltat- 
V"  praise  that  the  critic  records  the 
respectful,  no  less  than  the  enthusiastic, 
•PtUude  of  the  audience  last  night  m 
connection  with  the  production  of  this 
i-.rk.”  


The  King  of  Italy  will  (Jedicate  offi- 
cially the  bust  of  Alboni,  by  Moncel. 
which  will  be  placed  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Paris  Opera. 

Dvorak’s  new  opera.  “Armida,”  will 
be  produced  at  the  Czech  Th^tre, 
Prague,  next  month.  The  libretto  is  by 
Jaroslav  Vrchlicky. 

Delia  Litvinne  has  been  engaged  for 
the  opera  season  at  the  Galte,  PMis. 
She  will  make  her  first  appearance  ther* 
as  Rachel  in  “La  Juive.” 

Paderewski  thinks  of  giving  about  46 
recitals  in  Australia  next  season.  It  is 
said  that  Catulle  Mendes  has  written  a 
libretto  for  him  to  set  to  music. 

Isidore  Philipp  has  arranged  Schu- 
mann’s “sketches  for  pedal  piano  op. 
58  for  two  pianos,  four  hands.  Durand 
& Son,  Paris,' are  the  publishers. 

A new  Irish  opera  by  Dr.  Bryan  But- 
ler will  be  produced  at  Dublin  in  No- 
vember, under  the  auspices  of  the  Gaelic 
Union.  All  the  songs  will  be  sung  in 
Erse. 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE. 

musical  comedy 


DoUy 

Astrla.^. . . . 
Dlone. •••««•• 
Ira 

Lydia..-,..,. 
Judlda-. . . . . 


— .Agnes  Rodney 

T— Jane  Beldon 

•••..Minnie  Edwards 

_vennsj  Martha  Agnew 

I Slrls  j Sadie  Hollister 

-..Jeannette  Patterson 
^ . Claire  Casscelles 


. . — . . . i,iaire  i. 

Students  of  Shallamax  College 

Cynthia  Grey Alice  I^esalng 

Mlnnlel^mas— Florence  Gardner 

Mary  Estelle. . Daisy  Rudd 

^nnle  Vercker SopWa  Rudd 

Maisle  Brooks Maud  Selden  i 


Adele  aus  der  Ohe  will  play  this  sea- 
son Tschaikowsky’s  piano  concerto  No. 
2,  a new  concerto  by  an  American  com- 
poser, and  a concerto  of  her  own  compo- 
sition. 


The  Society  of  Dancers  in  Germany 
met  in  solemn  convention  at  Dresden 
and  protested  energetically  against  the 
cake-walk,  that  “hideous  dance  of  hip# 
and  apes.” 


Mr.  Arthur  'Weld  has  written  a sym- 
phonic intermezzo  for  the  final  scene  of 
“John  Ermine  of  the  Yellowstone,”  and 
Mr.  Hackett  believes  it  to  be  one  of  the 


most  important  pieces  of  dramatic  musiq 
that  has  been  brought  before  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Jan  Kubelik,  in  order  to  qualify  as  a 
Hungarian  citizen  at  his  wedding,  oil 
Aug.  26,  took  the  name  of  Polgar,  but 
he  will  retain  his  older  name  for  busi- 
ness purposes. 

Gustav  Kogel,  conductor  at  Frankfort, 
who  will  conduct  a concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  next  sea- 
son; has  been  engaged  as  leader  of  tha 
Cecilia  Society,  tViesbaden. 

Mise  Vera  Margolies,  a pianist  who 
was  a student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Mu.sic,  London,  and  has  played  for  sev- 
eral seasons  in  that  city,  will  be  in 
Patti’s  company  in  this  country. 

Felix  Mackar,  the  Parisian  music  pub- 
lisher.  who  introduced  into  France  tlia 
works  of  Tschaikowsky,  died  Aug.  10  at 
the  age  of  66.  Some  years  ago  he  hand- 
ed over  his  business  to  A.  Noel. 

Maurice  Kaufmann,  a young  American! 
violinist  who  has  been  playing  in  Europa^ 
for  some  years,  will  make  his  debut  in 
New  York  on  Nov.  18  at  the  first  concert 
of  the  reorganized  New  York  Symphony 
orchestra. 


Josef  Holbrook  played  the  piano  part 
of  his  concerto  dramatique  at  the  first 
performance  of  the  work  in  London  at  a 
promenade  concert,  Aug.  “The  work 
i.s  undoubtedly  clever,  but  it  is  somewhat 
too  dry  and  wanting  in  emotional  spirit 
for  instant  appreciation,”  such  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  j 

“Herleve  of  Normandye,”  a historical 
play,  by  de  Pierrefitte,  with  songs  by 
Gaston  de  Ralsmes,  wa.s  played  for  the 
first  time  aC  St.  LeoiTards-on-Sea  Aug.  24 
Henry  J.  Wood  of  London,  who  will 
conduct  the  Philharmonic  concerts  in 
New  York  early  in  January,  has  been 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Westmore- 
land Festival,  which  takes  place  in 
April. 


NOTES. 

Gbarles  Santley  is  at  Cape  Town  for 
p;..isure. 

Victor  Maurel  has  finished  his  boi^ 
V.;  tone  production.  It  will  soon  be  pub- 
li.-  hed  In  Paris. 

' lharpentier’.s  ”I>ouise”  will  be  per- 
f.  rmed  at  Barcelona  next  season  lor 
the  fir:.’,  time  in  Spain. 

Bruch’s  “Arminlus”  will  be  performed 
bv  the  Cardiff  .Musical  Society  next  year 
for  the  first  time  in  England. 

Claude  Debussy  If  at  work  on  a quln- 
ter  ■ rilch  ■will  produced  at  a concert 
-V  tiiu  Parent  Quartet,  Paris. 


Percy  Pitt  has  written  Incidental  mu- 
sic for  “Richard  II.,”  to  be  produced  by 
Beerbohm ’Tree.  “Mr.  Pitt  is  a musician; 
who  seems  to  have  so  great  a dislike 
for  commonplace  in  art  that  be  omy 
ventures  afield  i when  he  is  convinced 
that  he  has  something  worth  saying  m ; 
music.  Of  cohrse.  such  an  attitude ; 
somewhat  detracts  from  a large  POP^' 
larity,  but  theip  is  no  doubt  that  a Posi- 
tion such  as  this  makes 
of  art,  whether  it  be  that  of  letters,  ot 
painting  or  of  imusic.’’ 

The  Daily  bfews.  (London),  says;  "We 
are  so  accustijmed  to  our  crack  military 
hands  in  Lomion  that  we  are  apt  toTass 
them  over  sfe  a thing  known.  hen 
Sousa  was  <fver  here  we  read  a good 
deal  about  /'he  wonderful  precision  or 
the  playing/of  his  band,  but  the  tone 
was  coarse  /iind  the  precision  mechani- 
cal. From  kn  artistic  point  of  yie.w.  a 
band  such  |as  that  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  (if  Itme  may  make  a comparison  ; 
when  the  constitution  of  each  band  Is 
so  difterer/£)  is  much  superior,  and  un- 
der .Mr.  j/r  Mackenzie.  Hogan’s  conduc- 
lorship,  i j!  has  recently  reached  a higti 
pitch  of  •/hrtection.” 

'The  firm,  production  on  any  stage  of 
the  new  /fcomic  opera  in  two  acts,  dhtl- 
fled  “T  /e  Omos  of  Ornona,”  book  and 
lyrics  by  William  H.  Gardner,  music  by 
Herbert  For^oPt  Odell,  will  take  place 
at  the  Bijou  Opera  tiouse  Oct.  26  and  2i. 
The  company  is  a large  one  and  in- 
cludes some  of  the  host  known  singers 
in  this  vicinity.  The  cast  includes  ”.  i. 
Deacon,  a scholarship  student  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  Helena 
Parris,  A.  H.  Carpenter,  Edith  B.  Whit- 
comb, Grace  Field,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Holrn- 
berg.  Mr.  William  Wil.son.  Mr.  Frederic 
Shackly  and  others.  The  chorus  Is  com- 
posed of  80  trained  voices  selected  from 
the  Handel  and  Haydn,  Dorchester 
Choral  and  other  singing  organizations. 
The  opera  will  bf  staged  in  a most 
fill V, orate  style. 


"Nancy  Brown,  — 

by  George  H.  Broadhurst  and  Fred 
Ranken,  music  by  Henry  K.  Hadley, 

Cole  and  Johnson  brothers  and  others, 
was  performed  last  evening  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  at  the  Hollis  Street  The- 
atre. The  comedy  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Daniel  V.  Arthur.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

Muley  Mustapha George  C.  Boniface,  Jr. 

Mara  Mustapha Julius  Steger 

Socrates  Finis..  — ....  — Harry  I^owu 

Noah  liitcle Alf  Grant  i 

Vanderhypben  Jenks Koy  Atwell 

Count  Fromage  de  Brie George  Behan  , 

Baron  Sauerbraten Henry  \ogel  i 

Lord  Worcestershire George  J.  Danerei  | 

Grand  Duke  Drinkainutchsky.. Edwin  tV . t 

Nanev  Brown Marie  Cahill 

Muriel Clara  Palmer 

Princess  Barbo*> Donah  Benrimo  , 

Mrs.  John  Jenks Helen  Sherwood 

This  comedy  was  produced  at  New 
London,  Ct.,  Feb.  10.  1903.  It  was 

brought  out  at  the  Bijou,  New  York, 
on  the  16th  of  the  same  month. 

Personality,  not  the  play,  is  now  the 
thing.  Whatever  the  play  I*®’ 

emotional  drama,  society  comedy,  ex- 
tended farce,  buskined  tragedy,  it  serves 
now  for  the  display  of  some  dominating 
personage,  and  often  the  flavor  of  per- 
sonality is  as  1he  piquant  sauce  to  the 
doubtful  dish.  Mere  personality,  some 
personal  charm,  some  personal  man- 
nerism is  accepted  by  the  public  even 
when  there  is  no  serious  quality,  no 
genuine  force  or  subtlety. 

Miss  Cahill  makes  a personal,  imme- 
diate and  irresistible  appeal  to  the  au- 
dience, but  she  is  something  more  than 
an  attractive  and  sympathetic  person- 
age. Her  artistry  is  true  and  admits 
of  respectful  analysis. 

Her  voice  is  delightful  in  speech  and 
in  song.  Her  lines  are  delivered  wdth  a 
spontaneity  of  wit  and  with  melodious 
emphasis.  She  does  not  rush  to  ^ cli- 
max of  w'it,  neither  Is  she  as  one  that 
is  seen  laying  a train  of  gunpow*der  for 
an  explosion.  Her  ease  is  not  flippant, 
her  confidence  is  not  arrogant.  She  con- 
stantly surprises;  her  humor  is  as  an 
improvisation,  and  such  is  her  man^e- 
ment  of  tones  that  she  is  not  forced  to 
i italicization,  nor  does  she  hamii^r  her 
‘ point  till  it  is  broken  and  worthless. 
Her  repartee  is  not  cut  and  dried;  it  iS 
apparently  impromptu,  and  there  is 
never  the  thought  of  long  preparatmn 
and  tedious  and  preliminary  verbal 
sparring.  Her  description  of  the  mani- 
cure and  sextet  of  girls  last  evening 
were  masterpieces  of  quiet  humor  anu 
sly  suggestion,  and  the  artlessness  of 
her  innocence  was  art  itself. 

The  repose  of  Miss  Cahill  is  danger- 
ous, for  it  is  then  that  she  meditates 
her  cynical  characterizations  and 
puts  into  epigrammatic  phrases  her 
shrevrd  views  of  social  follies  and  friv- 
olous life.  Discreet  in  gesture,  a move- 
ment of  hand  or  arm  has  a of 

m.eaning.  Her  facial  play,  sparingly 
used,  supplies  missing  sentences  and 
sugge.sts  paragraphs,  . , i, 

Her  singing  is  distinguished  by  i^  ad- 
mirable discretion.  The 
an  appealing  voice;  it 
to  sentiment,  as  well  as  to 
singer  does  not  force  tone,  she  makes 
no  vain  attempt  at  virtuoso  but 

her  voice  is  as  an  agreeable 
on  which  she  plays  at  will.  She  shuns 
exaggeration  in  emotion,  and  the  dehv 
ery  of  Clara  Kummer  s June  was  all 
the  more  exquisite  by  reason  of 
fected  simplicity.  How  ,f 
songs  “Mudder  Knows. 

Change  My  Man’’  and  Jave  It  for 
Me,”  have  been,  vulgarized, 
what  fine  appreciation  of 
meaning  were  they  sung!  In  song  as  in 
Miss  Cahill  Is  a mistress  of 

^“N^ncy  Brown”  was  written  for  Miss 
Cahill  and  therefore  it  will  serve.  The 
pieposterous  adventures,  often  amusmg 
are  in  one  of  those  fortunate  oriental 
lands-.where  anything  ^ave 

out  ekeiting  surprise,  lands 
' Ueeu  visited  so  often  by  librettists. 

Buffo  tyrants  lay  down 
are  caught  In  the  meshes  of  their  o^n 
w^Stving!  Princes  and  Princesses  s^er 
Strange  metamorpnoses 
complications  which  baffle 

cenuitv  of  the  librettists.  Ihe  jnusic 
fn  ‘‘NLcy  Brown”  is  by  many  hands, 
and  mucl-f  of  it  appeals  chiefly  to  easily 

“sever^rof  the  comedians  and  their 
mlt^lds  are  well-konwn  to  the  Boston 
public.  Mr.  Bonltace  and  Mr  Behan 
were  boisterously  f"iusing^,j^r  btege^^ 
declaimed  effecti^ly  his  ■ -Mr' 

which  is  of  a familiar  pattern,  x\ir. 

Brown  recalled  old  and  (^ant 

in  comic  opera,  ana  Mr,  urrant 

contributed  indefatigably 
hilarity.  Mies  Palmer  and  Miss  Atwell 
were  paired  advantageously  in  the  In 

evitable  love  song  ^^?<l,5f"Ph;nnghout. 

‘T’’bA  action  was  spirited  througnou^ 
and  only  encores  interrupted  the  rush 
of  thr^performance.  The  chorus  was 
1 well  drilled  and  effective  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Lindsay  Campbell,  and 
the  niece  was  mounted  with  care.  The 
theatre  was  filled  with  a highly  ap- 
preciative  audience;  the  frequent  ap- 
plause was  never  merely  perfunctory  or 
Idly  complimentary,  and  the  laughter, 
wellnigh  constant,  was  never  forced. 
Thus  begam  successfully  an  engage- 
ment of  two  weeks,  with  matinees  on 
1 Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


Ella  Hatfield 

liolanj  Western.... 
Harrj’  Powler. . . 


..—  ..Carol  Rebroeder 
...A.  B.  Fnrlong.  Jr. 

njirrj-  i owier vv,  p.  Fair 

Algernon  Hepworth Benjamin  II.  Burt 

Claude  Coucher Harry  Hoffman 

Fred  Rollins J.  Burns 

Douglas  Wharton t.  de  Vassy 

c lit  r Bnglish  dancing  girls, 
cailie  Lonias,  Madeline  Anderton,  Beatrice 
Grenville,  Rosa  Martin.  Gladys  Turner 
and  Lillie  Lawton. 


Prof.  Ely’s  “Studies  o 
Industrial  Society”  Is  e 
Calm  Discussion  of  Pres 
ent  Problems. 


NEW  VOCATIONS  ^ 
SINCE  YEAR  1789 


Boston  Then  Had  No  Ice 
men.  Postmen,  Stenog 
raphers,  Cycle  Repairer: 
or  Insurance  Agents. 


Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely’s  “Studies  in  thj. 
Evolution  of  Industrial  Society  ’ is  pul; 
ished  as  a volume  of  the  “Citizen 
Library”  (the  Macmillan  Company,  Ne 
York  and  London).  The  author  dedicate,: 
his  work  to  Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wende  : 
Holmes  of  the  supreme  court  of  th; 
United  States,  “in  appreciation  of  tb 
enlightened  philosophy  so  conspicuoi 
in  his  opinions,  which  is  laying  a fin 
foundation  for  a superstructure  of  ii 
dustrial  llteriy.  ’ 

The  editor  of  the  "Citizen’s  Library 
believes  that  scientiflo  work  in  the  S®' 
of  the  humanities  may  generally  be  mao 
interesting  to  intelligent  citizens  throug 
cultivation  of  clearness  in  statemei 
and  literary  style,  but  1^  also  believe 
that  the  interests  of  sc/nce  should  m 
be  sacrificed  to  popular/y.  Prof.  Lij  a 
kept  in  mind  ihe  statAnent  of  the  w 
tor’s  purpose  and  also  his  hope  that  ti 
llbrarv  “will  push  forward  the  bourn 
aries  bf  knowledge.”  Prof.  Ely  sa>s 
his  preface;  “Many  difficult  topics  ar 
discussed  in  these  pages,  and  an  in 
mense  field  is  traversed.  This  field  b’ 
longs  largely  to  that  general  b9rde 
land  where  economies,  ethics,  biolog 
and  sociologv  meet.  At  the  same  tim 
in  its  preparation  the  writer  has  neve 
forgotten  that  he  is  writing  as  an  ecoi 
omist.  * • • A large  part  of  it  (tt 
book  has  never  appeared  in  print  b' 
fore,  and,  even  when  previous  artlch 
have  been  used,  they  have  general 
been  greallv  altered  and  enlarged.  • • 
The  thought  of  Industrial  evolution  h: 
been  cons'tantlv  kept  in  mind,  and  givt 
unitv  to  the  book.  The  author  is  we 
aware  that  there  is  scarcely  a chaptc 
in  the  book  which  could  not  be  e; 
panded  into  a volume.  He  hopes,  nov 
ever,  that  he  has  been  able  to  keep 
due  proportion  between  the  varmi 
topics  discussed,  and  that  by  followir 
thi.s  method  he  has  been  able  to 
foundation  for  future  work.” 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  part 
Part.  I.  gives  a general  survey  of  U 


rail.  1.  6i>4::a  « ‘ ‘ 

evolution  of  industi'ial  society;  Part-I 
1.1 a 
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treats  specific  problems  which  are  pr 
lems  of  industrial  evolution.  Th| 
problems  are  all  suggested  in  J^art 
and  they  are  distinctively  probl&_ 
which  have  been  the  outcome  of  IndlJ 
trial  evolution. 


The  history  of  ideas  i.s  the  history 
man,  for  ideas  distinguish  man  from  tl 
lower  animals.  The  idea  of  evolution 
one  of  long  growth,  but  the  gener 
acceptance  of  it  Is  the  dlstln.gulsiui 
characteristic  of  19th  century  thcnwi 
It  is  chiefly  due  to  HerL'eri  SpencM^; 
we  now  recognize  the  applicahiu^  ' 
evolution  to  the  various  depaxtmeMJ.' 
the  social  life  of  man.  While  Uta 
organism  l.s  a unit,  wo  may  — 
from  various  points  of  view. 
“Industrial  sncie:y”  “ sh- 


•li 


itrial  Ufl  v^nll^DiKtk''  than  a iftufli 
raacKIcioa  asa 'HStaHea.  Th»  evolu* 
_in  or  induatml  sooloty  Ftarnirios  n om- 
IlntiQUM  chnn*i,  “a  perporunl  llnx  qtf 
■ecnnomli-  rclirtlons  and  IndUimlDiiaT’ 
[Which  do  mrt  ulwaya  pmci  cd  wJih  the 
’aanic  rnplchty.  Tlwro  hii.-t  been  a con- 
stant tciul.-ncy  to  divide  the  work,  of 
one  m.»n  itmoiig  aettwiil.  ;iml  new  occu- 
PRttona  have  been  sprinsing  np.  "Her* 
are  ti  few  of  thoae  that  do  not  ni'pear 
In  the  Boston  dlreotory  for  17S9:  Stenog- 
rnpher.  Iceman,  life  Insurance  agent, 
photographer,  letter  cnrrler,  advertise- 
ment wrltir,  expert  accountant,  bicycle 
repairer,  funeral  director,  commercial 
traveller,  elevator  tender,  window  dress- 
er, llthoRTaiiher,  stereotyper,"  and  there 
are  also  many  oceupatlon.s  suggesteil  hy 
the  words  steam  and  eleetrlclty.  New 
words  In  our  voeabulary  and  changed 
meanings  of  old  ones  lllustrato  this. 

The  Idea  of  the  evolution  of  Inda.stvlal 
TOclety  n .as  advanced  more  than  50  years 
igo  by  the  German  HIstorleal  School  of 
Kconoml.sts,  of  whom  the  most  promi- 
nent were  Hildebrand,  Uosoher.  Knles, 
but  List  even  before  that  time  had  ad- 
vanced the  Idea,  and  he  taught  that  a 
man  might  bo  rationally  a free-trader 
at  one  period  of  development,  a pro- 
tectionist at  a later  period,  and  again 
"at  ,1  subsequent  period,  like  that  now 
(tttaincd  by  the  T'nltcd  States,  a free 
trader."  In  1S48  Karl  Marx  and  his 
friend  Engels  presented  the  theory  of 
lolentlfle  soi  lallsm.  "The  basis  of  that 
theory  is  the  proposition  that  In  every 
ilstortcal  f^och  the  social,  political  and 
ntelloCTual  life  Is  determined  by  pre- 
.•ailtng  economic  conditions,  and  that 
n the  future  the  economic  conditions 
will  be  such  as  to  necessitate  inevitably 
i socialistic  organization  of  society.  In  i 
S9C  Herbert  Spencer  published  the'thlrd  ' 
•olume  of  his  "Principles  of  Sociology,"  I 
n which  he  traces  the  development  of 
ndustrlnl  Institutions  In  particular.  His 
iiu'ompromlslng  hostilty  to  Socalism 
lad  been  made  familiar  by  his  earlier 
vritings. 

Prof.  Ely  considers  at  length  the  eoo- 
n|  tomlc  stages;  The  Influence  of  the 
conomlc  factor  In  human  progress:  the 
I mntlng  and  fishing  stage,  the  pastoral, 
bP  he  agricultural,  the  handicraft,  the  In- 
tu.strlal.  It  was  during  the  handicraft 
riSf  leriod  that  America  was  colonized.  The 
' aethods  of  the  handicraft  system,  where 
very  man  worked  for  himself  with  his 
'wn  tools,  or  for  others  who  were  not 
,ar  above  him  in  the  social  scale,  began 
o give  way  to  the  factory  system  in 
3ngland  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th 
nd  in  America  In  the  first  quarter  of 
he  19th  century.  The  evils  of  the 
hange  In  this  country  were  not  so  great 
s In  England,  partly  on  account  of  the 
:reat  supply  of  free  land  to  which  the 
Issatlsfied  could  turn,  partly  because 
10  great  economic  system  had  been  es- 
ablished,  and  so  the  change  was  with 
s evolution,  rather  than  revolution.  The 
eign  of  competition  characterized  the 
r.st  phase  of  the  Industrial  era;  the 
oncentratlon  of  production  In  large 
stabllshments.  the  trust  movement,  the 
©cond;  the  Integration  of  allied  indus- 
ries— witness,  the  case  of  the  United 
tales  Steel  Corporation— the  third. 

Social  classes  in  modern  times  have 
hiefly  an  economic  and  not  a political 
vasis.  "and  if  we  take  any  definition 
vhich  we  will  as  a guide,  we  must  ac- 
inowledee  that  we  have  ola.sses  in  the 
*nited  States.”  The  separation  of  the 
arming  classes  from  the  industrial 
Porkers  proper  is  one  of  cleavage;  the 
eparation  of  the  employers  from  the 
mployed  is  another.  "It  is  foolish  for 
n ordinary  workman  to  look  forward 
o great  .wealth  or  to  the  ownership  of 
n independent  busines.s”,  w'hlch  could 
ot  have  been  reasonably  said  in  Wash- 
igton's  adrhlnlstrallon;  workers  ac- 
ordlng  to  their  occupation  develop  class 
'ympathlw;  when  differences  in  wealth 
ass  a certain  point,  they  operate  as  a 
octal  barrier;  the  monopolist  Is  a prlv- 
eged  person,  and  monopolists  form  a 
rlvlleged  class,  "as  truly  as  the  no- 
■lllty  of  old  England  or  Germany”- 
lonopollsts  favor  strong  customers! 
he  effects  of  classes  are  good  "because 
•ley  tend  to  develop  different  gifts  arid 
ipacltles.  and  to  produce  a rich  "and 
,.«lversified  civilization.  They  are  evil 
a lecause  their  natural  tendency  is,  as 
' :iey  become  sharply  differentiated,  to 
“parate  man  from  pis  fellows;  and  this 
a bad  thing.”  There  are  forces  at 
ork,  however,  -which  tend  to  bring 
;i  len  ot  different  classes  together 
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T.  race  

oIlM  Alia  trusts,  murilcIpniVMrtierSilp 
of  tiaturat  rnanopollcs,  c<iiiceiitrall'>n 
and  dlffuslan  of  w'allli.  the  Inlierltatii-c 
of  pra(aTt.v,  till-  evolution  of  public  ex- 
rg"n  Jlturp-',  hilmr  ns  viewed  In  Ilia 
United  Stnia>«  lndustrl.il  i-4immlssi(iii‘.-i 
I reiairt.  Industrial  peace.  Industrial  lib 
erty,  the  wUlenlng  .xml  deepening  range 
nf  ethlral  .ddlgatlon,  social  nml  ethical 
Intei-pretatlons  .and  the  po.sslhllltles  of 
social  reform.  Each  chapter  has  biblln 
grnphlciil_  notes. 

l*ri,»f.  Ely  lirst  dlscus.s''.  the  .struggle 
for  life  In  nature,  and  agrom  with 
Alfi-i'd  H.  Wallnee  that,  ethle.dlv  eonsld- 
ei-ed.  It  affords  "the  maximuih  of  life 
arid  of  the  enjm-ment  of  life  with  the 
minimum  of  nufferlng  and  ii.-iln.”  ,\ow 
among  i>rlmltlve  men  eompellilon  stems 
at  first  to  take  on  ei-uellor  forms  than 
■among  animals.  Since  the  beginning  of 
this  century  elevation  of  the  plane  of 
eornpetltlon  has  kept  pace  with  the 
rapidity  of  social  evolution.  "A.ssoela- 
tion  and  co-operation,  the  healing  touch, 
hennvolence,  love,  arc  all  compatible 
with  eornpetltlon,"  which  Is  the  chief 
!=i'lecth-e  process  In  modern  economic 
society,  and  Increaslnglv  comes  to  mean 
worthy  struggle.  '•Competition  In  the 
urge  economic  .sense  may  be  frirmally 
defined  ns  the  struggle  of  conflicting- 
economic  Interests  on  the  basis  of  the 
existing  legal  and  socl;il  order  for  the  I 
•sake  of  economic  advantage  of  one  sort 
or  another."  Yet  there  remains  "the  ' 
human  rulbblsh  heap  of  the  competitive 
sj-stem,”  a .sad  fact,  not  th.-il  of  com- 
petition, but  of  the  existence  of  feeble 
persons.  In  his  consideration  of  race 
Improvement,  Prof.  Ely  l.s  optimistic. 
He  does  not  believe  that  the  apprehen- 
sions of  Alfred  Marsh.al!  and  D.arwln 
are  warranted  by  the  facts.  ‘‘Unfortun- 
ately, however,  strange  as  It  may  seem, 
tliere  never  has  been  any  5r^rious  Inves- 
tigatlon  either  by  sociologists  or  hlolo- 
gl^sts  of  the  rehatlve  strength  and  vigor 
or  man  fn  the  various  stages  of  his 
evolution  from  savagerv  to  the  highest 
forms  of  civilization.  Theire  has  been 
a great  deal  of  talk  on  this  subject,  tout 
no  strictly  scientific  work.” 


■£ii 


;-"l Among  the  general  lines  of  develon- 
i»l-iient,  some  stand  out  with  .special 
•ominence;  the  growth  and  modiflca- 
on  of  the  Idea  of  property;  the  evolu- 
on  of  forethought,  “but,  socially,  we 
merlcans,  on  account  of  the  newness 
f our  economic  life,  show  a lack  of 
iretbought  with  reference  to  the  use 
|;our  resources  when  we  are  oontrast- 
1 with  older  civilizations";  the  knowl- 
[ge  that  co-operation  is  the  great  law 
social  life  growth— "we  pass  over 
om  unconscious  social  co-operation  to 
msclous  social  co-operation”;  and 
•hat  which  is  especially  characteristic 
' the  most  modern  phase  of  social 
'olutlon  is  the  effort  to  secure  bar- 
ony and  unity  of  action  among  great 
dustrial  establishments,  in  order  to 
;hleve  thereby  the  largest  results  with 
,e  least  output  of  energy.  The  avoid- 
ice  of  waste  of  economic  energy  l.s 
Other  words,  the  great  Mnderiying 

"inclple  of  the  present  phase  of  in- 
istrlal  evolution.  ’ 

A chapter  of  statistical  evidence  of 
e Individual  progress  In  the  United 
ates  with  references  to  the  more  im- 
rtant  works  which  are  accessible 
Ithout  great  difllculty  clo.ses  part  I. 
•of.  Ely,  in  view  ot  the  remarkable 
owth  In  the  excess  of  exports  over 
iports,  remarks;  "It  doubtless  is  true 
[at,  to  some  extent,  we  are  becoming 
I creditor  nation,  or  at  any  rate,  ceas- 
|g  to  be  a debtor  nation."  There  is 
l^arked  decline  in  child  labor  In  the 
|(tton  manufacture,  except  In  the 
ISiithem  states,  and  the  decline  in  the 
•lath  rate  is  a trustworthy  indication 
[better  tjonditions  of  living. 

giChe  special  prrfljtems  of  industrial  evo- 
fetfon  conside-ed  are  comnetitlon,  rivals  I 


The  quotation  from  a leading  British 
as  the  ease  of  Monopolies 
(1602)  contains  an  exposition  of  monopo- 
listic evils,  and  Prof.  Ely  adds  the  op- 
portunities for  Indulgence  and  extrava- 
gance afforded  by  the  concentration  of 
wealth.  He  analyses  the  Steel  Trust. 

We  have  then  to  do  with  a union  of 
men  of  very  exceptional  but  probably 
not  unique  ability,  w-ho  give  economic 
direction  to  a considerable  percent- 
age of  the  productive  forces— incliid- 
capital— of  the  entire 
United  States.  • • * At  bottom,  protec- 
tion is  sought  In  the  appeal  to  good  w'ill 
—to  the  benevolence  of  our  industrial 
conquerors,  our  economic  Alexanders 
and  Caesars.  What  are  the  lessons  of 
history?  Does  past  experience  teach  us 
that  we  ma.v  place  our  hope  for  eco- 
nomic well-being  wholly  or  in  part  in  the 
benevolence  of  any  class  of  meni  even 
the  most  estimable?  Or,  turning -to  the 
deductive  argument,  does  our  observa- 
tion of  human  nature,  even  at  the  best, 
lead  us  to  think  this  is  a safe  pro- 
cedure? When  we  question  ourselves,  do 
we  think  we  could  stand  such  a test? 
Noteworthy  and  impressive  in  this  con- 
nection Is  the  followdng  utterance  of 
the  late  Benjamin  Harrison:  ‘The  man 

whose  protection  from  wrong  rests 
wholly  upon  the  benevolence  of  another 
man  or  of  a congress  is  a slave— a man 
without  rights.’  ” 

‘‘Our  presentation  of  remedies  must 
depend  on  the  kind  of  society  in  which 
we  believe."  There  should  be  the  gen- 
eral education  to  prepare  every  boy  and 
girl  for  life.  The  problem  of  natural 
monopolies  musit  be  studied.  To  put  a 
concrete  example:  "Shall  we  have  pri- 
vate gas  works  with  a state  gas  com- 
mission to  exercise  control  over  them, 
as  in  Massachusetts,  or  shall'we  have 
municipal  ga.sw'orks  and  allow  social 
control  to  proceed  naturally  and  spon- 
taneously from  municipal  ownership  and 
management?”  Those  who  have  deal- 
ings with  monopolistic  enterprises  mu.st 
be  f.alrly  and  impartially  treated.  The 
transmis.sion  of  property  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  must  be  regulated.  In 
part  by  taxation,  in  part  by  laws 
"which  aim  otherwise  to  secure  a wide 
diffu.sion  of  weath.”  The  patent  law 
should  be  reformed  so  as  to  render  pat- 
ents of  less  significance  as  a foundation 
of  monopolies,  and  the  law  of  private 
corporations  should  be  reformed. 

Prof.  Ely  finds  the  trend  during  the 
last  16  years  in  favor  of  public  owner- 
sblp  “marked  and  surprising."  The 
ihip  He  on  the 


PVSUMl  IMVAf  bo  laiiitamptlbla.  If  %rvtt- 
, ent  labor  condUuna  «rr  nll«wrd  to ' 
tinuo  iineheokM.  (here  will  l«o  <lanK'<r  of 
nn  undue  cxu-nslon  af  pulillc  owiier- 
»hlp.  ‘‘There  Is  umlmibtiiilly  a carton 
toleration  ot  lawle-snas.i  on  the  i>url  of 
«trlk"s.  an  Prof.  Clark  has  wall  aald 
and  the  reaHon  for  this  I;,  that  •Ikt.-  i» 
a gonornl  f-allng  that  the  righ's  of 
lalxirnro  not  ndoquately  iirotectad.  • • • 
On  the  other  hand,  there  In  a HnnulNlni' 
toiir.itlon  of  the  astouliihing  axiaiiHloii 
of  tha  iiHO  of  injunctions.  * • • 

iniiHl  ndju.st  oursolves  to  collective  bar- 
gaJiiH  baiween  organlztsl  labor  on  tho 
one  hand,  and  organized  capital  on  the 
other.  Not  NupproHSlon  of  organization 
but  regulation  of  organization,  must  bo 
our  watchword." 

"Tha  vxlatcnco  of  clasBcs  gives  com- 
plexity to  tho  present  problem  of 
liberty.  Industrial  liberty  is  a eoncep- 
Uon  tlial  has  a relative,  not  an  ab- 
solute value;  It  is  not  something  wlilcli 
can  ho  docreed  offhand,  hy  any  loglHln- 
tlve  body,  hut  it  Is  a social  product,  to 
be  nclilevod  by  individuals  working 
.soclall.v  together;  It  does  not  come  .all 
at  onco,  but  slowly,  ns  the  ro.snlt  ot  a 
long  conllnned  progress.” 

W e have  only  outlined  hero  nnd  there 
leading  thoughts  In  certain  chapters 
Prof.  Ely's  volume  Is  one  (hat  shonhi 
be  read  and  pondered  by  all  who  are 
alive  to  the  gigantic  problem.s  of 
society  as  it  exists  today.  His  style  l.s 
calm,  Judlclnl,  unusually  clear,  and  he 
is  con.stanUy  Interesting,  even  to  the 
careless  re^er. 

Curious  Experiments  in 
Heidelberg  with  Hidden 
Orchestra  and  Singers ; 
Perfumes  at  Musical 
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hidden  orchestra  of  ncarP-  /looi  1. 
the  music  Is  conslminofl  ;ii  d 
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Performances. 


MUSIC  festival  which 
will  be  held  at  Heidel- 
SyK  berg  Oct.  21-26  as  a dedi- 
cation  of  the  new  'City 
Hall  will  be  an  unusual 
I event,  for  the  tw-o  con- 

I cert  halls  in  the  ljuikling 

will  be  used  in  curious  experiments.  Dr. 
Philipp  Wolfram,  composer,  a professor 
at  Heidelberg  University  and  the  chief 
conductor  of  the  festival,  has  drawn  up 
the  specifications  and  declared  the  pur- 
pose of  the  experiments.  He  himself 
believes  in  “invisible  music."  The  con- 
cert of  the  first  festival  day  will  be  with 
sunken  orchestra  and  unseen  solo  sing- 
ers and  chorus.  On  the  second  day,  and 
for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  singers 
and  players  will  be  in  the  sight  of  the 
public,  but  the  stage  will  be  divided 
into  four  different  floors,  and  thus  there 
will  be  a variety  of  dynamic  force.  On 
the  third  day  an  oratorio  will  be  per- 
formed; the  chorus  will  be  on  the  raised 
stage,  but  the  orchestra  will  be  seated 
on  a level  with  the  main  floor  of  the 
hail,  and  it  will  be  separated  from  the 
audiemce  by  a "non-tran.sparent  sound 
wall.  A chamber  concert  will  also  be 
pven'  m which  the  players  will  be  seen 
fh©  performance  of  certain  nieces 
and  unseen  in  the  performance  of 
others.  The  purpose  of  all  these  per- 
formances IS  described  by  an  enthusi- 
astjc  German-American  who  cannot  es- 
cape  from  his  native  language,  as 
Imbued and  theoretically  quite  art 


‘’*r><'''iniPntK  have  11, 1n 

, on  marlo  m conerTt  liaita  f> 

j OW  ocra.-iionally  ihirkened  U,a  ro'om^md 

I fomr  nr  a -■  '■‘'"'''Kl:  one  of  p.T- 

ParTs  an  « "'ll. 

‘‘•''I’-  Ii"en  eacli  scane  of 
of.'Jhe  Song  of  .Songs. 
Which  l.s  Solomon’s"  war  .set  with  au- 
aci^i’mpanl.  d wiiJi 
the  suitable  music  and  perfume  -a.  foi- 
^wipg  of  the  .suggestion  of  f'harli  < 
^ “oPcernli'g;  the  .■■irri  spo’i- 
dence  of  color,  mii.sla.  perfume.  If  Mr 
Imger  protests  again.st  Paul  Xi.-.rVmv^ 
theory  that  a concealed  orchi.-itra  is 
essential  to  artistic  enjoyment,  he  ad- 
mits that  such  a dispo.sition  might 
heighten  the  effect  of  a requiem  or 
solemn  cantata;  but  he  belleve.s  that  a 
lest.val  work  would  lose  immea.-ui’ablv 
and  that  solo  singers  and  players  ne.'d 
the  stimulating  sight  of  an  audience. 
If  the  performer  Is  concealed,  there  can 
be  no  direct  transmission  of  the  musical 
fluid  which  moves  the  hearer  profoundly 
or  awakens  enthusiasm. 


difflcultles  of  such  ownership  no  cn  uie 
surface.  He  himself  is  not  in  favor  of 
municipal  ownership  at  any  and  all 
times,  and  everywhere  and  under  ali 
circumstances.  There  are  strong  argu- 
ments for  the  national  ownership  of  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  service.  The 
question  of  the  national  ownership  of 
railways  presents  new  considerations  of 
great  importance.  "Private  railways 
can  be  controlled  if  government  is 
strong  nnd  pure  enough  for  this  con- 
trol, Wages  and  conditions  of  service, 
as  well  as  rates,  can  toe  adjusted  under 
government  ownership  if  government  is 
strong  and  pure  enough  to  devise  right 
standards  and  to  resist  popular  clamor." 

A considerable  degree  of  concentration 
of  wealth  exists  at  present  in  the  United 
States.  “A  rather  small  part  of  the 
population  receives  a rather  large  part 
of  the  nation’s  income.  Of  course  we 
I do  not  want  an  equal  distrltoutlon.  It  is 
desirable  to  give  men  a special  reward 
for  special  efforts,  and  that  means  in- 
equality of  Income.  The  captains  of  In- 
dustry must  be  paid  for  their  industrial 
leadership,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
society  is  now  paying  them  a price 
somewhat  higher  than  necessary.” 

A line  of  reform  of  the  laws  of  in- 
heritance Is  proposed,  which  will  tend 
to  the  development  of  the  family  as  an 
institution  far  'better  than  the  existing 
laws  in  this  country. 

Industrial  disputes,  with  resulilag  in- 
dustrial warfare,  are  no  longer  private 
matters.  "The  prevention  of  strikes 
means  simply  this:  We  must  open  our 
eyes  to  the  clear  implications  of  our 
growing  economic  solidarity."  State 
boards  of  arbitration  are  essential  but 
they  should  have  power  so  that  thov 


The  thought  of  a sunken  and  invisible 
oichestra  in  opera  is  often  and  errone- 
tp.  Wagner.  Nor  is  It 
true  that  Wagner  insisted  on  this  dis- 
position  of  the  orchestra  in  order  that 
the  audience  might  hear  better  He 
once  characterized  his  form  of  opera  as 
musical  deeds  made  visible."  He 
wished  the  orchestra  out  of  the  way  so 
that  the  audience  might  the  more  clear- 
and  the  inaction  of  his 
stage  characters.  His  purpose  is  re- 
‘n  "'s  little  pam- 
phiet.  Ueber  die  Benennung  Musik- 
Drama  and  in  the  second  essay  "Bay- 
reuth. Furp.ermore.  XVagner'.s  theory 
luvisible  orchestra  was  to  be  an- 
plied  only  to  the  opera  house  ^ 

Long  before  XVagner.  certain  compos- 
ers  as  Gretry,  had  dreamed  of  a hidden 
orchestra  in  operatic  performances 
A famous  architect,  Karl  b'riedrich 
Schinkel.  drew  plans  with  explanatory 
remarks  in  1817  for  a theatre  of  the 
Gendarmenmarkt,  Berlin.  These  plans 
are  now  in  the  Schinkel  Museum  at 
Charlottenburg.  The  architect  wrote- 
“The  sinking  of  the  orchestra  is  of  the  ' 
greatest  assistance  to  the  musical  effect' 
The  instruments  are  blended  more  inti- 
mately in  the  inclosed  space,  and  they 
are  heard  as  in  a complete  harmony(') 
(This  is  taught  us  by  observations  iii 
the  great  Italian  cathedrals,  where  in 
church  services  the  orchestra  is  boxed 
on  a platform  with  an  opening  only  on 
one  side  to  concentrate  the  instrumental 
voices,  which,  without  this  disposition 
would  sound  weak  in  so  large  a space 
and  would  be  incoherent.)  The  song 
will  be  more  masterful  on  the  stage 
while  at  present  it  is  very  often  wholly 

covered  and  hidden  by  the  overtones  ot 
the  neighboring  orchestra.  Further- 
more, there  will  not  be  the  di.straction 
of  musician.s  at  work  this  side  ot  the 
footlight.s.  but  there  will  be  a most 
advantageous  space  to  separate  audi- 
ence and  stage.” 

XVas  Wagner  acquainted  with  these 
ideas  of  Scliinkel?  They  were  his  own, 
and  they  were  put  into  practical  shape 


I Eleven  years  .ago  Heinrich  Budor  di.s- 
; cu.^ed  the  question  of  concert  halls  in 
I fu  .lourna],  and  then  advanced 

theories  which  provoked  laughter.  Pu- 
cloi,  mu.sician,  virtuoso,  at  one  time 
director^  of  the  Dresden  (Conservatory  of 
Music.  IS  a singular  person,  who  as  a 
pamphleteer  threatened  for  a year  or 
two  to  outstrip  in  fertility  the  tradi- 
tional  rabbit,  or  Mr.  Harry  R.  SmlFh, 
the  librettist.  And  in  his  pamphlets  he 
discussed  all  things  knowable  beslde.s 
I tilings.  He  fought  for 

ideal  German  art.”  against  material- 
ism, and  he  went  so  far  as  to  charac- 
terize "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  as  an  im- 
portant document  toward  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 

In  his  essay,  "The  Concert  Hall  of  the 
Present  and  the  Future,"  which  is  now 
found  in  the  collection  entitled  "Wteder- 
geburt  in  der  Musik!"  he  took  for  his 
text  a sentence  from  Goethe's  “Wilhelm 
Meister":  "He  was  accustomed  to  hear 
music  only  with  shut  eyes,  that  he 
might  concentrate  his  whole  being  on 
the  sole  and  pure  enjoyment  of  the 
ear."  He  argued  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows : 

Since  music  is  heard,  not  seen,  the 
hall,  as  soon  as  the  performance  begins, 
should  be  as  dark  as  pos.slble.  The  eye 
.should  be  put  to  sleep,  the  ear  quick- 
ened. Today  the  hearer,  when  he  enters, 
finds  the  hall  half-dark,  so  that  he  gain.s 
his  seat  with  difficulty.  -\s  the  audience 
grows  larger,  more  light  is  given,  and 
when  the  concert  begins  the  hall  i.s 
hrilliantly  illuminated.  All  this  should 
be  reversed. 

An  orchestra  should  be  seated  lower 
than  the  audience;  a chorus,  or  solo 
singers,  much  higher.  A pianist  or  a 
violinist  should  be  concealed  by  a dark 
curtain  or  by  a screen. 

If  the.  players  or  singers  must  have  a 
certain  amount  of  light  for  the  accom- 
plishment ot  their  task,  the  audience 
should  be  seated  with  the  back  toward 
the  stage  and  in  Egyptian  darkness. 

Thus  and  only  thus  will  music  be  con- 
sidered by  tho  hearer  as  a "tone-art," 
and  not  as  a spectacle. 

Thus  will  virtuoso-display  and  the 
wor.ship  of  personality  perish.  The  rope- 
dancing,  the  acrobatism  of  virtuosodom 
will  disappear  with  the  lighted  concert 
hall.  And  the  performance  without 
notes,  which  is  erroneousl.v  jtidged  as 
an  exhibition  of  indisputable  talent,  will 
soon  he  a thing  of  thq  past.  "A  true 
artist,  who  cannot  be  in  the  mood  to 
play  a sonata  by  Beethoven  or  him.self 
when  he  see;t  from  the  stage  a brilliant, 
kid-gloved  audience,  will  be  immediately 
in  the  mood  when  he  feels  himself  at 
home  in  the  hall  of  the  future.” 

The  hearer  will  not  be  disturbed  by 
any  di.stracting  sight,  by  the  s.id  or 
grotesque  face  of  a fellow  hearer,  by 
the  dress  or  appearance  of  a performer. 
Music  is  wholly  a matter  of  impressioii. 
The  hearer  must  be  sensitive,  and  his 
sensitiveness  must  be  aided,  he  mu.st 

feel  himself  alone,  there  must  be  iielps 
to  self-concentration. 

One  Is  not  always  in  the  mood  to 
hear  music.  At  high  noon  or  111  the 
pre.ss  of  business,  how  ran  une  be  si.-n- 
sitive  to  musical  impress  o;i.«?  A man 
should  be  the  most  reeaptive  at  e 'riy 
wake;  and.  in- 


morn. as  soon  as  lie  is  aaaxk,.,  

deed,  I know  a composer  wno  as  .-s  ii 
as  he  opens  his  eyes  goes  straight  from 
his  bed  to  the  piano.”  This  remlnrls  us 
that  Montalgiu-'s  father  awakened  him 
in  his  youthful  years  by  thi  S‘>uiid  ■■.  -a 
lute,  that  he  might  begin  the  da.c  wl 
agreeable,  gentle  thoughts.  Today  wa 
are  awiikeued  by  tile  milkman,  is 
newsboy,  tlie  trolley  car  or  tin  "ic  ops 
all  the  pi-.iple.  they  that  dwell  up  in 
the  flat  above  us  in  tiiC  liin,.  jr.iufi.i'- 
burgess-warren.  Pudor  admits  that  i ’ " 
have  Iei;mro  to  hear  music  carl.i  in  tie 
morning.  Th ■■  evening  is  1 inora  iiit- 
able  time,  t .-1  .-'ially  tin-  ;>iiur  if 
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. li.alu.  “The  mums  .seap.on  is  winter, 
when  nature  sleeps  and  the  white  robe 
of  peace  is  stretched  over  the  earth; 
hut  still  more  fitting  perhaps  is  tlie  late 
fall,  the  twilight  of  the  year.’’ 


Xor  i.s  one  always  in  the  mood  to  hear 
a Straus.s  waltz  or  a funeral  march  by 
Beethoven.  Programmes  arc  often 
thrown  together  as  though  the  titles 
were  drawn  from  a grab  bag.  In  1889 
Von  Buelow  conducted  a double  per- 
formance of  Beethoven’s  9th  Symphony 
at  one  and  the  same  concert.  A grievous 
error  in  judgment,  for  no  sensitive  per- 
son can  hear  such  a gigantic  work 
twice  consecutively  wdth  any  apprecia- 
tive enjoyment.  Did  Von  Buelow  thus 
indulge  a whim?  Did  he.  wish  to  show 
that  music  should  appeal  to  intelligence 
rather  than  emotion?  Did  he  think  the 
audience  would  better  understand  the 
work  the  secoitd  time?  Now,  if  the 
hearer  did  not  understand  everything 
during  the  first  performance,  exhausted 
I by  the  effort,  he  would  not  have  the 
ment.al  force  to  grasp  the  meaning  at 
a second  hearing.  Or,  if  he  understood 
I at  first— and  he  probably  was  already 
acquainted  with  the  symphony— he  was 
so  moved  and  impressed  trial  he  was 
in  no  mental  condition  for  a second 
hearing.  So  too,  it  was  a mistake  for 
Franz  Wuellner  to  conduct  at  a Rhenish 
music  festival  the  nine  symphonies  of 
Beethoven  in  three  successive  days.  So 
it  is  a mistake  to  put  three  symphonies, 

I or  two  symphonies  and  an  overture,  on 
one  programme.  And  what  is  to  be 
said  of  a pianist  who  at  his  concert 
I plays  only  sonatas  by  Beethoven?  An 
“historical  programme”  reminds  one  of 
a museum;  there  is  an  appeal  chiefly 
to  acquaintance  with  the  history,  the 
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development  of  music.  The  audience  at 
I a concert  which  shows  the  development 
of  the  piano  sonato  must  have  a certain 
historical  scientific  knowledge,  and  the 
enjoyment  will  be  far  from  that  which 
I js  induced  by  a true  display  of  art. 

tVe  go.  as  .a  rule,  to  concerts,  as 
I’Pudor  says,  not  on  acount  of  the  music 
I will  h will  be  played  or  sung,  but  on 
I a, -.count  of  the  singer,  pianist,  violinist. 
I'Wc  do  not  go  because  a certain  aria 
Iwill  be  sung  or  a certain  sonata  played, 
Ibut  we  go  to  see  and  hear  Sembrich. 

I Ysaye,  Bauer.  In  the  virtuoso  concert 

I I he  compo.«er  vanishes  In  the  presence 
lof  the  performer.  “When  Emil  Goetze, 
Ithe  tenor,  had  the  influenza,  the  w'hol© 
Iworld  knew  of  it.  But  Felix  Draeseke, 
Ithe  composer,  must  have  an  apopleptic 
Istrokr-  before  one  wishes  to  know  it  in 
iRcriin.  » » » Not  long  ago  enthusias- 
Itic  spectators  took  the  horses  from  Emil 
• Sauer’s  carriage  in  Budapest  and  served 
Iv  their  place.  Yet  Theodor  Kirchner, 

least  a most  .sympathetic  apd  estl- 
'irioble  composer,  at  the  age  of  70  must 
leave  his  wife  and  child  and  go  from 
Dresden  to  Hamburg  to  try  his  fortune 
t’oere,  after  lie  lost  his  position  in  Dres- 
dr-,.  and  was  without  pupils.”  But  with 
d'itk  l.alls,  or  with  hidden  performers. 

r.  -'p  of  the  virtuoso  will  cease,  and 
].  . t.irrhers  as  well  as  audiences  will 
‘ ;r  .w  mere  musical. 


!i  will  lie  seen  that  Messrs.  Marsop 
n,d  W-jlbrum  were  anticipated  by 
>ijdor.  wlio.  when  we  last  heard  of  him. 
was  a ’cellist  in  England.  It  is  easy  to 
e.-c”c  a'  L-be  ■ xtremes  to  which  the  wild 
■ Puder  '.larried  his  theories,  but 

.under  a few  questions! 

L u.-  suppose  that  symphony  epn- 
, w-;re  given  in  a dark  liall,  or  with 
: ; . ■iep  .orchestra;  or  that  a solo  play- 
u,  inger  were  behind  a screen  dur- 

T i-i'iS  or  •le*'  performance.  , Would  th' 

[ .’nman.i  a.s  high 

1 - ■ ,:,,n  sab-?  Would  ■.he  atlcnuar.- 

r • rason  be  as  large.  ^ 

■ I -'  : p.,-ieicwski,  the  cmni'  nl  ; 

■ -,r,  to  b<-  hidden  bj. , • 

-,u7.  ’'  would  b-'  •lave  sUch  a following. 

. . ,r,,,  uch  e-ntliusiasrp  . O, 

■’  \t,  . de  Fachm  inn. 

’•ad.'r.wskT  ‘.'Ind  Mrs. 

-i.l'  f'-v  '■  tur..  at  the  .same  i "J;- 
. ' ,,'Vi  c ;.-  r.:*'aeii  fiom  the  aiidl- 
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ence;  suppose  that  there  were  ro  ciue 
given  on  the  programme  as  to  the  per- 
former; how  many  in  the  audience 
would  be  able  to  name  the  piani..^ts  m 
turn  corectly?  The  same  piano  should 
be  used  by  all;  Jlr.  de  Pachmann  shou'.c 
not  be  allowed  to  converse  entertaining- 
ly with  the  sitters  in  the  front  row,  and 
Mr.  Paderewski  should  be  cautioned 
against  furious  use  of  boot-heel.s  in  the 
passion  of  his  pedal  play.  This  experi- 
ment would  be  an  interesting  one,  and 
we  recommend  it  to  any  enterprising 
manager  now  wearied  by  the  routine  of 
advance  press  work. 

.A  darkened  hall  might  take  the  eld- 
erly hearer  back  to  stereopticon  nights 
when  he  was  thrilled  close  to  his  sweet- 
heart by  the  "glory  that  was  Greece 
and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome.”  but 
how  many  concert-goers  would  forego 
willingly  the  spectacle  of  the  singer 
brave  in  her  singing  robe,  of  the  violin- 
ist with  his  artfully  disarranged  hair 
and  sweeping  gesture,  of  the  pianist 
with  his  defiant  attitude  toward  conduc- 
tor and  orchestra,  of  tlie  ’cellist  as  ho 
catches  flies  up  and  down  the  strings 
with  infinite  ease? 

There  arc  players  and  singers  who 
would  perform  unseen  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, but  they  are  comparatively 
few  in  number.  The  face  alive  with  ex- 
pression, the  dignified  yet  commanding 
attitude,  the  mere  animal  presence  of 
one  about  to  do  something— these  are 
important  factors  in  the  success  of  the 
interpretation  and  in  the  degree  of  the 
enjoyment.  As  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp  once 
said;  ”If  we  commonly  look  for  some 
accompanying  appeal  to  the  eye  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  speech,  it  is  quite  nat- 
ural for  us  to  expect  a similar  appeal  to 
tlie  eye  in  the  case  of  music.  And  re- 
member that  nearly  all  of  the  singers 
and  players  who  appear  here  in  eon-  i 
■ certs  of  the  first  class  are  foreigners  I 
j who  have  not  been  taught  to  be  facially 
' stolid.  Mr.  Apthorp,  remembering  no 
doubt  some  performance  by  a male  so- 
cicly,  wus  TnoV6cl  to  sTiy  th<it  “a-  rousing^ 
drinking  song,  sung  by  a chorus  of  men 
with  nothing  but  a stern  sense  of  duty 
painted  on  their  respective  counte- 
nances. speaks  less  eloquently  of  the 
exliilaration  of  wine  than  of  the  possible 
need  of  liromldes— as  a palliative  of  the 
after-effects  of  unpoetic  and  bestial 
overindulgence.”  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  the  highest  artistic  enjoyment  to 
see  as  well  as  to  hear  Rubinstein  play. 

There  are  concert  hails  that  almost 
forbid  sympathetic  appreciation,  just  as 
there  are  quiet  yet  disturbing  audiences, 
audiences  that  are  highly  respectable 
and  thrice  sodden.  How  few  concert- 
goers  have  time  to  prepare  mind  and 
licart  for  music.  A gross  and  sensual 
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dinner  is  swallowed  hastily;  there  is  a 
rush  to  the  concert  hall;  perhaps  the 
hearer  is  obliged  to  hold  hat,  overcoat 
and  umbrella;  and  if  the  first  piece  on 
the  programme  does  not  serve  immedi- 
ately as  pepsin,  the  hearer  is  not  in  the 
moo'd  for  subsequent  enjoyment.  A gar- 
ish hall  and  a motet  by  Palestrina  are 
incongruous,  as  are  a spectacular  con- 
ductor and  a symphony  by  Mozart  or 
Haydn.  There  is  old  music  that  should 
be  played  by  men  in  the  sumptuous  cos- 
tume of  bygone  years.  There  are  songs 
that  should  be  sung  by  a singer  in  old- 
fashioned  corsage  and  amazing  skirt, 
adorned  with  a roof-assailing  coiffure 
and  with  powder  and  with  patches.  ; 

Our  concert  halls  are  more  and  more 
comfortable,  although  acoustic  proper-  1 
ties  are  still  a matter  of  luck.  Learned 
professors  may  plot  and  design  and ' 
■vrlte  explanatory  pamphlets,  the  ut- 
most care  may  be  taken  by  “experts  ■ 
in  Paris  or  in  Boston,  the  result  is  the 
sport  of  chance. 

Music  drives  the  Germans  to  food  and 
drink,  but  as  yet  our  symphony  nails 
are  not  provided  with  a restaurant.  In 
aiiv  large  German  town  a heafer,  re- 
membering that  the  symphonies  of 
Bralims  are  in  two  movements — “He 
mode  the  first  and  I made  the  second”— 
may  easily  find  relief  during  the  per- 
formance  of  one  of  those  iminortai 
works,  but  we  have  not  yet  accustomed 
ourselves  to  associate  sausages,  ham 
aiYd  beer  so  intimately  with  art,  and 
the  sitter  in  a subscription  seat  in  Bos- 
ton maintains  the  dignity  of  the  sitter 
next  the  door  of  a family  pew. 

But  further  remarks  concerning  the 
etio.uette  to  be  observed  in  a concert 
hall*  may  be  defended  until  next  Sun- 
day. when  the  subject  of  claques  and 
applause  will  be  discussed. 

It  may  now  be  said,  however,  that  the 
concert  liall  of  the  future  will  be  pro- 
vided with  the  drug  described  by  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  in  “Realmah,  and  each 
hearer  will  be  able  to  buy  a sufficient 
portion  at  the  box  office.  This  dri^.  said 
Sir  Arthur,  “put  a man  into  a pleasing 
kind  of  stupor,  in  which  state  he  did 
not  care  much  how  time  passed  or  what 
was  said  to  him,  and  he  could  be  in  this 
state  without  betraying  himself,  for  ho 
could  hoar  all  that  was  said  and  look 
sufficiently  intelligent,  and  at  the  /ame 
time  enjoy  a seml-comotose  condition 
which  made  the  length  of  speech  a mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  him. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

For  22  years  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
che.stra  ha.s  been  a musical  organization 
KO  unique  as  to  command,  both  the  at- 
tention and  respect  not  only  of  America, 


fout  of  the  world.  Founded  and  main 
tained  by  a single  individual,  who  ha* 
never  swerved  from  his  original  ideal, 
there  has  always  been  an  underlying 
tendency  to  advance  and  to  Improvi, 
with  a re.«ulting  standard  of  perform- 
ance approaching  very  close  to  perfec- 
tion. 

The  23d  season,  which  begins  with  the 
Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  evening 
performances  on  Oct.  16  and  17,  will  In 
e\-ery  way  equal,  and,  if  possible,  sur- 
pass its  predecessors.  Mr.  ’Wilhelm 
Gericke  will  agaui  be  welcomed  as  the 
conductor  of  his  11th  season,  a record 
which  speaks  for  Itself  and  in  a most 
assuring  w'ay.  The  list  of  soloists  is,  as 
usual,  a notable  one.  and  Includes  Mme. 
Melha,  Mme.  Gadskl.  Mme..  Schumann- 
eHlnk,  Mr.  Gilibert,  Miss  Aus-  Der  Ohe, 
Mme.  Hopekirk,  Mls.s  Maud  MacCarthy, 
Miss  Olive  Mead,  Mr.  Busoni,  Mr.  Har- 
old Bauer,  Mr.  Rafael  JosefCy,  Mr.  George 
Proctor,  Mr.  M,  Fernandez  Arbos,  the 
new  first  violin  and  cpneert  master;  Mr. 
T.  Adamowski,  Mr,  Rudolph  Krasselt, 
the  new  first  vloiotcello.  and  others. 
Mme.  Melba  returns  after  an  absence  of 
two  years,  and  feur  seasons  have 
passed  since  Mme.  Gadskl  appeared  with 
the  orchestra  in  Boston.  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink  has  just  secured  her  re- 
lease by  Kaiser  'VTilhelgi  from  the  Royal 
Opera  Company  in  B»rlln.  which  ena- 
bles her  to  fill  her  concert  engagements 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Gilibert  will  be 
most  pleasantly  rem^bered  from  last 
season,  as  will  aUso.Miss  Maud  Mac- 
‘ earthy,  and  Miss  Olivie  Mead,  who  made 
such  a favorable  impression  two  sea- 
sons ago.  Mr.  Busoni  returns  to  Amer- 
ica after  an  absence  ef  nine  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  has  made  a splen- 
did reputation  in  Enrope.  The  recent 
triumphs  of  Mr.  Harold  Bauer  afford 
the  best  possible  reason  for  hie  re-en- 
gagement. Mr.  Joseffy  has  a host  of 
friends  and  admirere  who  will  always 


welcome  his  appearnces  and  who  regret 
that  he  has  not  favored  Boston  for  five 
years.  Mr.  Proctor's  rapid  advancement 
in  his  profession  lends  an  interest  and  at- 
tractiveness to  all  his  performances,  and 
Mr.  -Ydamow.ski  is  an  arti.st  well  estab- 
lished with  Symphony  patrons. 

There  will  be  the  usual  two  series  of 
24  Friday  afternoon  public  rehearsals 
and  24  Saturday  evening  concerts.  The 
812  seats  for  the  rehearsals  will  be  sold 
at  auction,  at  Symphony  Hall,  Monda.v. 
Sept.  28.  at  10  .-4.  M.  Tlie  $7.50  eeats  for 
the  rehearsals  will  be  sold  at  auction  at 
Symphony  Hall.  Tuesday,  Sept.  29,  at  10 
A.  M.  The  $12  seats  for  the  concerts  will 
be  sold  at  auction,  at  Symphony  Hall  on 
Thursday.  Oct.  1,  at  10  A.  M.  The  $7.50 
seats  for  the  concerts  will  be  sold  in  like 
manner  at  the  same  place  on  Friday, 
Oct.  2,  at  10  A.  M.  Bids  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  seats  in  their  regular  order 
only,  and  not  for  the  choice;  and  not 
more  than  four  seats  will  be  sold  on  one 
bid.  'The  seats  open  to  competition  will 
be  shown  on  a diagram,  and  will  be  ■ 
marked  off  as  sold.  Tickets  will  be  de- 
livered in  the  hall,  and  must  be  paid  for 
as  soon  as  bought,  or  they  will  be  imme- 
diately resold. 

-Ydniission.  first  come,  first  served,  to 
fne  second  balcony  on  Friday  after-  1 
noons  only,  at  25  cents,  will  be  given  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  adopted  two  years  i 
ago,  and  which  has  given  entire  satis-  | 
faction.  j 

NOTES.  I 

Ti  cliaikowsky’s  opera;  "Eugene  Onieg- 
uin’’  was  performed  at  Constantinople 
July  l.->. 

De  BPrnier'=  pl.ay.  "La  irillc  de 
Rol.ind,”  turned  into  an  opera,  will’ 
music  'by  Henri  Ra'uaud.  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  this 
season.  _ 

The  pianist  SapeUnikoff’s  o^ra 
Khan  und  sein  Sohn.’  lihreU„ 

based  on  a .«tory  by  Gorki,  is  now  reads 
for  the  stage.  , 

The  chorus  of  the  Birmingham  f-^’^ 
val  numbers  353  B- 

altos.  75  ton-TS.  82  basses.  The  oi.nes 
Ira  nunilperi? 


& 
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lo.  "II  Otadn^olJnlversHlP.'  He  say^. 

I it  will  be  producea  probably  In  RuS'^ 
a or  In  Hi  rm.iny. 

It  l.n  “iniil  that  frustav*'  Charprntlor'a 
ew  o|n-r.i  will  be  produi'id  ut  Vlomm. 
d not  In  rarls.  This  Is  a i-urious  and 
sc  iiu-ifdlblo  story, 
now  oporetta.  "ncr  Sonnenvosi’l." 
Victor  Hollander  of  r>crliii.  wa.'i  pro- 
luccd  sncce.ssfully  in  St.  I’ctoi sbursf  by 
iriivolllii!;  Viennese  operetta  company. 
.Alfred  Bruncau,  composer,  who  lately 
SalKHod  his  iH'.sltlon  as  musical  critic 
ff  the  Flfcaro  tParls).  began  his  duties 
K conductor  at  the  Opera  t'omique, 
fcpt.  3. 

USumt-Saons,  Ma.ssoncl,  Hahn.  Gabriel 
^^ure.  Dubois.  Colonnc,  Gallhard  arc 
the  musicians  am  the  conimittee  to  raise 
a monument  to  the  memory  of  Augusta 
9olmc.-i. 

jCaiTc  of  the  Opera  Comlquc.  Paris,  ob- 
jects to  .stars.  "Stars  come  to  me  with 
voice  worn  to  sh  >ds  by  an  American 
ur.  their  demands  are  exorbitant,  and 
.ey  will  accept  no  erltlclsm  from  any 
one,” 

It  is  sicid  that  .Melba  will  be  the  fair 
.Helen  In  Saint-Saens’  now  opera 
"Helene  et  Paris."  to  be  produced  thl.s 
•eason  at  \ronte  Carlo.  Saint-Saens 
written  tB  ■ irbrctto  as  well  as  the 
music. 

Dora  Bright  lias  flni.shed  an  opera  in 
tliree  acts,  "Quoiig  Dung's  Shadow," 
which  will  probably  be  produced  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  Dresden.  The 
libretto  Is  a story  of  Chinese  life  in  San 
Francisco. 

-Messr.s.  laiutcrhach  and  Kuhn  of  Deip- 
al.4  are  about  to  publish  several  works  of 
the  late  Hugo  Wolf;  a symphonic-poem, 
"Penthesilia.”  a choral  work;  “Chrisl- 
nacht.”  a string  quartet,  and  a move- 
ment from  a suite.  "Italian  Serenade." 

There  is  controversy  in  England  con- 
cerning the  title  of  "Dolly  Varden,” 
which  will  be  produced  at  the  Avenue 
Theatre  on  Oct.  3.  A Mrs.  Blackwood 
claims  It  as  her  copyright,  for  a play  of 
the  same  name  was  written  by  her  some 
30  ye-ars  ago. 

Nasi,  the  secretary  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  has  es- 
tablished a fund  at  Rome  to  aid.  poor 
ard  promising  yo  ing  musicians.  Two 
will  receive  $300  each  for  two  years, 
and  they  will  be  chosen  by  competition. 

An  "Ansorge  Society”  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Vienna  for  the  puri^sa  of 
broadening  acqtuuntance ship  with  the 
works  of  this  pianist-composer.  Mozart 
and  Schubert  may  well  turn  in  their 
graves  it  the  thought  of  such  devotion 
to  art  in  a city  that  neg  ected  th.cm. 

Mr.  Santley  has  not  sailed  for  South 
Africa  solely  for  a holiday.  He  will  give 
a series  of  concerts  during  a tour  which 
Is  to  last  two  months.  He  paid  a visit 
to  South  Africa  and  sang  in  Pretoria 
and  Johannesburg  before  the  days  of 
the  Jameson  raid. 

Lieut.  Charles  Godfrey  is  about  to  re- 
tire from  the  band  mastership  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  post  In  1868.  Born  in  1833,  he  was 
the  son  of  Fr^d  Godtjrey,  conductor  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards  Band,  and 
brother  of  Dan,  who  died  lately. 

Otto  Fiebach's  "Robert  und  Bertram," 
a comic  opera  in  three  acts,  will  be  pro- 
duced at  Dantzic.  The  familiar  figures 

are  mode.rnized.  Robert  it  now  a dissi- 
pated composer  and  2a  nductor,  and 
Bertram  is  an  operatic  t enor  who  is 
addicted  to  an  Italian  an  a by  which 
he  is  finally  betrayed. 

"Calypso,”  a .symphonic  poem,  for 
solo"  voices,  chorus  and  ordhestra.  and 
songs  bv  Pierre  Carolus  Du  ran,  a son  ! 
of  llie  famous  portrait  painter,  and  a 
pupil  of  Wldor,  were  perfor  mod  later- 
al Dieppe.  His  mu.sio  would  gtun  if  it 
were  more  according  to  tlie  epoch.  He 
is  a,i  dreamer  and  sometimes  a poet.” 

laude  Terras.se.  whose  opera-bouffe, 
"j^e  Sire  de  Ver.gy."  was  described  at 
.ength  in  The  Herald  .same  weeks-  ago, 
i.s  now-  it  work  on  a sort  of  “Vie 
Parislenne”  of  today.  The  first  act  will 
p-iss  in  the  Paris  Conservatory  of 
Music.  tl'C  day  of  con."  petitions,  and. 
well  known  tetichers,  cxjmposers,  and 
members  of  the  Institute  will  he  Intro- 
duced. burlesq-jed 

"Der  liebc  Schatz.”  an  operetta  in 
three  acts,  by  Heinrlph  Reinhardt,  was 
produced  recently  .-it  the  New  Royal 
Opera  House,  Berlin.  The  "Schatz”  Is 
a girl,  Hansl,  who  has  -been  adopted  by 
a rich  baroness.  Hansi’s  father  de- 
sert'd his  family  and  went  to  America 
when  she  was  a baby,  but  he  turns  up 
to  decide  which  one  of  two  furious 
suitors  will  be  his  son-in-law.  The  music 
Is  .said  to  be  weak. 

Victor  Herbert  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  to 
conduct  one  of  its  eight  concerts  next 
winter  The  Wasblngton  Times  says: 
‘.‘Mr  Herbert  i.-i  the  only  American  on 
the  list,  his  claims  having  been  deemed 
bv  the  society  to  be  greater  than  those 
of  Theodore  Thomas,  Walter  DamiDsch  ' 
of  New  York.  William  (Jerlcke  of  Bos-  , 
ton  or  Frank  Vanderstucken  of  Oincin-  | 
nati  a decision,  by  the  way,  that  may  , 
be  questioned,"  Yes,  the  question  may 
well  be  pul.  . 

V niimlvT  of  German  doctors  have  ( 
formed  an  antl-ji)i*,i>«i 

iresiaent  of  the  league  declares  that 
learly  all  children  who  have  studied  the 
'lano  before  the  age  of  16  suffer  from 
lervoive  disorders,  that  the  woman  who 
tfegularly  practises  is  nearly  always  the 
petim  of  hysteria  and  tha.t  even  men 
who  ate  of  stouter  nerve  fibre)  are 
>ften  in'matlent,  Initablc.  and  odd  from 
jfiv  ing  jplayed  the  piano  too  early  in 
ife  or  >00  often  later  on.  The  doctors 
ifey  notjiin.g  of  the  effect  of  plano-teacji- 

^Rlchird  Strauss’  song,  "Daei  Thai” 
jifas  heard  in  England  for  the  first  time 
It  a Queen's  Hall  promenade  concert 
on -Aug.  27,  “Lancelot”  of  the  Referee 
wrote;  (It)  is  one  nf  those  lyrical  effu- 
»ons  which  mav  be  described  as  an 
brchastral  piece  with  n,  vocal  obbligato. 


•e« 

boHott'  da  ’ 

. . , originality  t-f  the  cotTi- 

>r,'  sowevM*.  Is  manliest,  luid  tha 
Sfore.  ditted  Charlottenbui-g,  Dec.  H. 
1802.  Is  very  Intoreetlng,  a romarkahle 
noituro  being  rhe  employment  of  two 
basset  horns  .ind  a ta>s  clarinet.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  two  u.siuil  clarInoLs,  the 
■whole  family  of  chirlnot..  being  thus 
neprc-sented,  probnhl.v  for  the  first  time 
in  the  ;u'Comp;'nlment  to  a song." 

The-13th  sca>on  nf  concerts  of  the  Chi- 
cago orclicstra.  "under  the  preseni  tem- 
porary orgunizalion  and  financial  guar- 
antees," will  begin  Oct.  23,  24.  Tlie  pro- 
gramme will  be  Wagner's  Iliildlgungs- 
marscli  and  prelude  to  "Lohengrin”: 
Heotliovcn’S|  .sympliony,  No.  7;  an  cn 
tr’acte  from  Briineau'.s  'Mcssldor”;  Hcr- 
lloz's  overture,  ‘“rhe  Roman  Curnlval.” 
and  variatlon.s  by  ArtslliouclicfC,  Wllitol. 
Lladoff,  Rimsky,  Korsakoff,  SokolofT. 
and  Glazounoff  on  a Russian  theme. 
Among  the  novelties  of  the  first  live 
concerts  are  the  introduction  to  the  sec-  \ 
ond  act  of  D'Indy's  "L'Elranger."  Bru- 
neau's  symphonic  poem.  "The  Sleeping 
Beauty."  Volljsch's  syinphonlc  poem, 
"Igmtcr."  for  >Lad.  a.waU’  4 

Rlchan  t Straus  v will  conduct  some  of 
his  %m  positlom  at  one  of  the  concerts. 
Among  ‘Jte  solo  violinists  will  be  Maud 
Powell  a Ti<J  Jac<  lues  Thibiiud. 

\Tr  P"  1.  Bauj  :han  of  the  Daily  News 
(London)'  read  li  i an  American 
that  the  E firopea  n vogue  of  Mr.  Charles 
WUlcVy  a song,  writer,  is  "immense  ; 
that  Mr  V'^illebi's  "rise  to  front  rank 

has  been  ra  pid  ’ Tf'  ?,-,?were 

Mr  Baughai  i to  w rite:  As  if  ^ \ttt  were 

not  enough  prais  e.  we  are  told  he  Is 
still  ris^nf-  p 'eeutoably  Charles  Wllleby 
is  therefore  so  ariinT  above  the  song  writ- 
ers in  the  fir.  M Aank-the  mere  Schu- 
berts Schuman  tis,  Brahms,  Franzes  a^id 
' •RJoVinrH  Strflim  ses  of  the  woria.  i a-m 

|rnlL^'^^y-\n‘Vmu‘blf'wri^ 

fng^in  "any^  sc^nLe.°"V‘ i?r°tharies 
Wllleby  himself  h as  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  fulsome  ■ 

ever  American  art 'st  may  do,  British 
romoosers  «ind  ex  utants  should  be 
above  having  their  1^1  puffed  in  that 
ridiculous  advertisini  X circular. 

Vrtrk  Bowens’  poem,  The 

^e'Sfr w^  ?e?1Sr'mik".  ^or^thrAr^sruSil 

tori,  “which  is  full  of  i 3i  e modern  spirit 
of  music;  it  contains  w oil  understood 

meanlrpgs  tlmt  have  thel  r relations  with 

Elgar  with  Strauss  ana  . w ith  M agner. 
Wagner  indeod.  never  k tit,  w what  ben- 
efit hi  confexred  on  cer .‘ctl'l 
when  he  wrote  his 

tan’  seems  to  remain,  in  foi  m,  no  less 

than  in  substa  nce  ‘the  eld  er  t, 

from  which  have  come  to  ^ eed  as  a. 

younger  plant.  wriwh? 

hinted  at  the  same  thought.'  . Edwin 
York  Bowen,  who  won  ^ Ith  th P'ece 
the  Charles  Luias  prize  .at  th^  Royal 
Academy,  is  only  Y®ars  old,  .but  he 
has  written  a simaphony.  two  st,  natas 
for  piano,  a sonata,  for  violin  and  p lano. 
an  overture,  ana'  he  has  taken  ,four 
sibalarships.  ^ 

Harry  Farjeon’s  concerto  in  D for- 
piano  and  orchestra  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  Lamdon  at  a Queen’s; 
Hall  promenade  concert  on  Sept.  3.  Mr.. 
Cuthbert  Whitmore  was  the  pianist. 
Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  wrote:  “The  work 
itself  may  be  said  to  belong  to  that  class, 
which  is  entirely  praisewbrthy.  but. 
which  is  also  entirely  unnecessary.  It. 
has  the  quality  of  musicianship  without, 
the  distinction  of  thought.  Abundance; 
of  industry  marks  its  cour.se:  and  in  lis- 
tening to  the  work  one  feels  at  every 
moment  convinced  that  here  is  talent, 
of  no  mean  order.  But  the  net  result, 
clearly  demonstrates  a lack  of  beauty. 
When  will  young  musicians  learp  that 
beauty  is  the  final  goal  of  their  art?  To. 
experiment  in  technique  is  excellent 
practice:  but  this  is  only  a means  to  an 
end.  Mr.  Harry  Farjeon’s  concerto 
shows  him  still  In  the  experimental 
stage.  The  fact  that  the  composer  him- 
self supplied  ‘details’  to  the  writer  of 
the  analytical  programme  makes  us 
more  convinced  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible  that  he  is  a trifle  too  serious 
at  Present  poout  matters  that  are  quite 
trifling.  St. II,  he  has  the  knack  of  the 
orchestrain  his  blood,  and  that  goes  for 
much.  Fut  he  should  beware  of  his  ex- 
cellent --'ift.  Too  often  a composer  with 
the  backing  of  an  orchestral  Instinct  is 
conte-it  with  commonplace  thought.  A 
mag-'ilflcent  performance  of  Strauss’ 
mai-.niflcent  ‘Till  Bulenspiegel’  was  the 
te/.ture  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Parjeon 
i/ight  with  advantage  study  here  how 
Strauss  discovers  the  beauty  of  ugline^ 
through  most  legitimately  disco»to;r 
means."  w 

^ 1, 

Why  Should  Boston  Not 
Have  a Salaried 


Comil^'  Tour  of  Fianist 
Alfred  Reisenauer. 


The  Worcester  Festival 
Programme— Notes. 


Organization  ? 


Famous  Foreign  Claqueurs 
and  Their  Perquisites. 


E discussed  last  Sunday 
the  proposed  experiments 
, _ In  the  new  concert  hall 
at  Hcidemerg,  the  va- 
Jt  rlous  opinions  concerning 
P fi*  the  darkening  of  concert 

rooms  during  a perform- 
ance. the  advantage  of  a hidden  or- 
chestra, concealed  solo  singers  or  vio- 
linists or  pianists,  and  the  extreme  and 
curious  propositions  of  one  Heinrich 
Pu(1s>r.  "Extreme!”  And  yet  did  not 
Liszt  yearn  for  a performance  of  his 
“Dante"  symphony  In  a darkened  hall, 
while  pictures  of  scenes  in  the  ‘‘Divine 
Comedy”  were  thrown  upon  a wall? 

Grant  the  demand  of  the  Freiherr  von 
Seydlitz  that  everything  which  dis- 
turbs the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the 
hearer  should  be  removed;  there  still 
remain  questions  to  be  discussed. 
Should  applause  be  allowed  in  the  Ideal 
concert  hall?  The  Freiherr  von  Seyd- 
litz would  have  no  hand-clapping,  no 
stamping  with  boots,  cane,  umbrella; 
but  he  smiles  approvingly  on  cries  of 
■'Joy,  because  these  are  at  least  human 
sounds:  and  calls  before  the  curtain 
should  be  permitted — yes,  encouraged— 
for  then  the  singer  or  the  player  re- 
ceives in  a worthy  manner  the  homage 
of  the  public,  and  "this  side  of  the  cur- 
tain, neither  swallow-tail  coat,  nor 
ball  costume,  neither  bouquet  nor 
wreath  can  disturb.” 


Success  of  Marie  de  I’lsle  on 
the  Operatic  Stage. 


Applause  is  either  spontaneous  or  per- 
functory. When  it  Is  perfunctory  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a claque,  and  this  claque 
may  be  made  up  of  hired  applauders, 
fierce  partisans  of  a cause  or  a "ten- 
dency,” or  personal  and  otherwise  dis- 
interested friends. 

Thf  claque  In  the  form  of  a band  of 
men  hired  to  applaud  and  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  a leader  is  an 
old  institution.  We  must  again  refer 
to  that  Incomparable  artist,  Nero.  It 
was  he  who.  In  order  that  his  song  and 
action  might  be  appreciated  thoroughly 
by  the  great  public,  chose  young  men 
of  the  equestrian  order  and  above  SOOO 
robust  young  fellows  from  the  common 
people.  They  were  remarkable.  Sueton- 
ius tells  us.  for  their  fine  heads  of  hair; 
they  were  extremely  well  dressed;  they 
wore  rings  on  their  left  hands,  and 
, they  were  taught  various  kinds  of  ap- 
plause, ‘*bombi,”  “Imbrices,”  “^testae” — 
applause  that  was  something  like  the 
humming  of  bees,  or  like  the 

rattling  of  hall  on  the  roof,  or  like  the 
clashing  together  of  porcelain  vessels. 
They  learned  these  kinds  of  applause 
and  practised  them  in  Nero’s  favor, 
whenever  he  performed.  The  leaders  of 
these  bands  were  paid  each  a salary  of 
40,000  sesterces.  And  some  say  that 
Burrhus  and  Seneca,  placed  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  stage,  were  the  chiefs  of 
claques,  that  they  gave  forth  the  famous 
cry,  “Plaudite,  Gives !” 

The  name  “Romans”  was  given  to 
claqueurs,  who  have  since  been  known 
as  "Knights  of  the  Chandelier,”  and  the, 
poets  of  Rome  did  not  hesitate  to  end 
their  plays  with  the  tag,  "Plaudite, 
Cives!”  borrowed  from  the  claque. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to 
Rabelais,  to  quote  ’Voltaire,  or  even  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  the  claque 
was  introduced  Into  Paris  by  the  poet 
Dorat,  or  whether  it  was  establish^  i 
when  the  rivalry  between  the  play  act- 
resses Duohesnols  and  Georges  was  pip- 
ing hot.  Some  say  that  the  claque  at 
the  Coniedle  Francaise  was  first  com- 
posed of  the  admirers  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  actresses.  It  was  soon 
afterward  made  up  of  deadheads,  who 
In  return  for  their  admission  fee  were 
expected  to  applaud  everything  ener- 
getically; but  In  1807  a certain  person, 
who  was  hired,  sat  on  every  first  night 
in  the  centre  of  the  pit  in  order  to  ap- 
I plaud,  and  he  was  named  M.  Claque. 

1 ‘‘His  hands,”  says  Prudhomme,  "w'ere 
like  a washerwoman’s  beating  bats." 

The  history  of  -the  claque  has  been 
I written,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  re- 
write In  in  a condensed  form.  There 
are  amusing  memoirs  of  chiefs  of 
' claques,  as  the  recollections  of  Jule 
Lan,  which  were  published  by  Calmann 
Levy  at  Paris  in  1883,  and  to  which  we 
refer  the  lover  of  entertaining  gossip. 

A well  organized  and  paid  claque  led 
by  such  a man  as  Schoentag  In  Vienna, 
whose  jubilee  was  celebrated  tour  or 
! five  years  ago,  or  by  Blanchet.  who 
died  at  Paris  in  1901,  may  make  for  ar- 
I tlstlo  righteousness. 

I Look  at  the  career  of  Planchet,  for 
instance.  He  succeeded  the  famous  Por- 
cher;  he  was  .the  king  of  the  dealers  in 
theatre  tickets,  and  the  ruler  of  the 
claque.  The  regulation  of  artificial  ao- 
I plause  demands  a keen  Intelligence. 
Planchet  himself  used  to  say  that  If  a 
manager  or  play  actor  had  “intelligent 
hands,”  he  might  rest  assured  of  a 
; brilliant  destiny.  Now  Planchet  would 
have  been  called  by  some  illiterate,  for 
he  did  not  write  b'-?  name  easily.  He 
began  by  keeping  i fourth-rate  little 
I wine  shop  which  was  frequented  by 


hORibla  *emr»,  frno  lOTftid  th«l; _ 
TI.’b  accepted  without  too  dl"nitrcs*lil,^ 
remonstrance.  He  rose  gradUtiHy  until 
he  bc'-ame  the  head  of  the  o|.ir|ue^_ 
eepiTlally  f..r  aamu.'l,  Hoehard.  Hi'jane, 
Coqunlln.  When  he  •til  In  the  thi.iire 
to  wateh  n reheari-al.  the  mnnnK'-r  .ami 
the  oomcdlana  .oiiMuUed  him  r.-ilhi-r 
than  the  playwright.  He  had  no  Illii- 
slons  even  about  Acadi-mlclane.  He 
would  whisper  to  an  aut’nor,  "F*,r  your 
own  .sake,  don't  ay  you  wrot-  all  of 
this,”  or  “I  shall  have  to  ■end  up  M of 
the  cinque  If  the  piece  la  go'ng  to  run 
10  nights.”  When  he  found 
had  It  read  over  to  him  till  he  knew  It 
by  heart;  then  he  cho.--  the  pn-aagea 
which  deserved  to  be  applauded,  nor 
would  he  listen  for  a moment  to  the 
opinion  of  the  author.  He  wa  Nijilom 
mistaken  In  his  judgment  of  the 
’ chances  of  the  piece,  and  a mnnagi-r 
was  happy  when  Planchet  congratulat. 
ed  him.  This  chief  of  the  cluqiie  was 
commercially  shrewd.  His  tr.iiTlc  in 
tickets  was  a complicated  nfTair.  He 
had  to  do  with  the  playwright'  . th  l^- 
ets,  which  represent  a part  of  the  ph>y- 
Wright’s  profits,  for  It  became  the  pr.ae. 
tice  for  the  author  to  sell  the  n.ars 
allowed  him  dally  bv  the  management, 
which  were  originally  Intended-  for  dl.s- 
trlbutlon  among  friends.  A manager 
would  be  sho’-t  of  the  capital  needed 
to  mount  a pl-ee.  and  If  Planchet  ap- 
proved his  scheme  he  would  lend  him 
the  money,  and  accept  seats  In  pay- 
ment. These  seats  were  charged  to  him 
at  a low  rate,  and  If  the  play  was  suc- 
cessful, Planchet's  profits  were  great 
Yet  he  was  exceedingly  popular,  for  he 
was  a friend  to  the  young  playwright 
As  a reward  of  virtue,  Planchet  left 
nearly  a million  francs  when  he  died 
and  he  used  to  declare  that  there  was 
not  an  actor  In  Paris  who  did  not  owe 
him  at  least  twenty. 

A year  after  the  death  of  Planchet 
Jules  Claretie,  the  manager  of  the 
Comedie  Francaise.  dismissed  his  claque 
and  the  chief,  who  had  been  receiving 
about  $60  a month,  sued  him  for  $6000 
compensation. 

But  there  are— it  Is  more  courteous  to 
say  there  were— chiefs  of  claques  at  the 
Opera— Messrs.  Sol  and  Vllette— and  at 
other  Parisian  theatres,  and  the  salary 
ranged  from  $60  to  $100  a month. 

At  the  opera  the  members  of  the 

I claque  number  about  30.  “They  assem-1 
hie  every  evening  about  10  minutes  to  7 
o’clock  at  the  cafe  de  la  Ro-tonde,  at  the 
corner  of  the  boulevard  Haussmann  and 
the  rue  i..cifayette,  where,  crowding 
round  M.  Sol  or  M.  Valette,  they  an-j 
swer  to  their  names.  The  sight  Is  onej 
worth  seeing.  To  w"atch  these  men,! 
many  of  them  doctors,  advocates  and  I 
pupils  of  the  conservatory,  with  not  suf-| 
fleient  money  to  spend  on  theatres,  re- 1 
minds  one — In  spite  of  their  redlngotes] 
and  tall  silk  hats— of  the  roll  call  ofl 
one’s  schooldays.  Each  answers  ‘Pres- 1 
ent’  to  his  name  and  receives  a metal  I 
ticket,  upon  which  Is  the  number  of  his  I 
seat.”  [ 

Nob9dy  who  was  acquainted  with  the- 
atre life  In  London  was  astonished  in 
1899  by  Mr.  Lowenfeld’s  revelations  con-  I 
cernlng  a claque.  In  the  seventies  thel 
chief  Covent  Garden  was  a French-  [ 
man  named  Cauvain.  He  used  to  have  I 
I a fee  for  the  season,  fixed  at  a mini- 1 
mum  of  £10,  besides  a number  of  tickets,  I 
end  various  perquisites.  There  was  In  I 
London,  by  the  way,  a famous  slngerl 
who  employed  two  claques— one  to  ap-| 
plaud  him,  the  other  to  dispose  satls-| 
factorily  of  his  rivals. 

It  was  said  a few  years  ago  thatl 
there  were  evidences  of  a claque  in  thel 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,! 
especially  on  nights  when  a certalnl 
famous  Italian  sang:  that  applause  wasi 
suspiciously  stormy;  that  there  werel 
shouts  of  "Bravo!"  “Brava!”  andl 
“Bravi!”  and  that  the  clappers  and  thel 
shouters  did  not  have  the  outward  ap-| 
pearance  of  persons  who  sit  as  byl 
divine  right  in  $5  seats.  It  Is  true  thatl 
when  certain  tenors  sang  in  Boston  I 
at  Mechanics’  building  tickets  werel 
distributed  freely  among  our  Italian  f 
brethren  who  were  correspondingly  andl 
boisterously  grateful  on  the  nights  of| 
performance.  

When  It  w-as  announced  in  Paris  thatl 
the  claque  at  the  Opera  was  no  longer! 
to  be  a matter  of  commercial  specula^f 
tion,  but  that  It  would  be  controlleifl 
directly  by  the  management,  some  dltl 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  cause  oil 
good  music  would  be  thereby  greatlyl 
helped.  They  argued  that  Inasmuch  asl 
the  persons  who  pay  the  full  prlcesl 
charged  tor  admission  are  not  ex- 1 
pected  to  distinguish  between  musicl 
that  Is  excellent  or  merely  meretrlciousl 
or  stupid,  bet-ween  singing  that  is  ax-l 

tistic  or  impudently  pretentious,  the  au-l 
dience  should  be  quietly  directed  In  ap-| 
plause  by  Intelligent  persons.  Of  course,! 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  byj 
the  management  in  the  selection  of  such^ 
confidential  agents  and  arbiters  of  taste. 


Might  it  not  be  urged  with  a show  oti 
reason  that  a salaried  claque  would  b*;l 
of  Incalculable  advantage  to  the  causer 
of  good  music  even  in  the  concert  halls* 
of  Boston  The  claquers— call  them  not] 
by  this  harsh  term,  say  rather  thej 
swayers  of  critical  opinion— should  be| 
men  of  recognized  authority  In  the  comq 
munlty.  They  should  not  be  fewer  ir 
number  than  six.  and  they  should  not  ' 
more  than  12.  They  should  be  appointed 
by  the  mayor  who  should  reserve  thfj 
right  of  removing  any  one  of  them  o'.T 
all  of  them  from  office  on  account  o| 
negligence  of  duty,  as  sleeping  during 
symphony  by  Brahm.s,  absence  from  the 
hall  during  the  performance  of  a susi 
pecte-d  piece.  Each  member  should  re  I 
celve  a respectable  salary  during  thq 
season.  1 

This  band  of  swayers  of  critical  oplnJ 
ion  should  be  composed  of  professional 
musicians  and  experienced  concertgoer-J 
in  equal  numbers.  They  should  havij 
seats  allotted  to  them  on  the  floor  and 
In  the  gallery.  The  seats  on  the  flori 
should  be  slightly  raised.  The  dress  <f 
the  swayers  should  distinguish  them;  1 
red  shooting  jacket  or  a velveteen  coal 
or  something  else  significant  above  thj 
waist.  They  should  sit  -where  sirnaif 
according  to  a code  may  be  exchangf 
during  the  performance  of  a piece,  .=/ 
the  rule  of  the  majority  should  conta 


ICLAQUES  IN  CONCERT  HALLS,  AND 

SWAYERS  OE  CRITICAL  OPINION 


In  all  matters  or  periormaffffe^  When  a 
composition  is  performed  for  the  first 
time,  there  may  be  a diversity  of  opin- 
ion. Thus  sitters  on  the  floor,  led  by  a 
red-iacketed  fugleman,  will  applaud 
wlldTv,  while  those  seated  in  the  gal- 
lerv  near  a disapproving  arbiter  will 
keep  depressing  silence,  or  will  burs’t 
out  in  violent  opposition. 

And  E^e  how  it  is  today.  A large  au- 
dience is  made  up  of  persons,  like  the 
father  of  Dorothea,  “of  miscellaneous 
opinions  and  uncertain  vote.”  The  ma- 
jority. through  long  acquaintanceship 
with  programmes,  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  certain  names— 
Bach,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and 
so  on  down  to  Schumann.  Any  music 
by  such  composers  must  necessarily  be 
safe:  therefore,  there  is  no  danger  in 
hearty  applause.  No  one  clapping  hands 

or  beaming  on  a neighbor  will  be  sus- 
pected of  revolutionary  theories  or  a. 
coarse  taste.  If  a composition  by  a 
Bostonian  is  played,  it  must  be 
and  if  by  some  inexplicable  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  composer  this  music  is 
' Jeluire  and  boresome,  nevertheless  the 
applause  is  hearty,  for  the  composer  is 
a man  of  the  parish:  he  is  an  ‘hdus- 
trious  person:  and  he  has  a certain 
social  position.  But  if  there 
composition  by  Scruboffsky  or  by  Lallo 
gowltsch  or  by  Pierre  £hardon,  what 
are  the  poor  hearers  to  dp?  The  names 
are  not  in  the  music  dictionary^,  no  one 
has  lectured  on  the  c°ntposer6  at  a Fri^  | 
day  morning  or  Tuesdaj  I 

Williams  and  Walker  club.,  ' 

to  know  whether  the  niusic  is  good  or 
bad?  If  there  were  .only  „ 

man  of  authority  S"'® ®’®?he  per® 
hearer  looks  at  another  findng  “le  per_ 
formance.  The  niusic  itself  la  ? j. 
ously  and  emotionally 
thp  final  chord,  there  is  ff-int  appiau- 
in  the  toD  ffallerv.  a musician  there  ha 

Am  it  sr.”);Sr“.  uM  s!. 

shoM  he  in  a pitiable  minority. 

A claoue  is  not  necessarily  a band  of 

mercenaries.,  There^^aje^^n 

performer 


are  unconscious  nlaquemrs,^^- 


and  -ofise  *Let  us  take  a gro- 

conductor  s .stand.  He 

‘W^o’s  Damrosch?”  asked , the  wife. 
“Why,  he's  the  conductor. 

Tc  he  a good  conductor. 

Jame®  °G®’’Bli°ine®'  £e®t’^sVave  him  out 
n the  stage.” 

There  was  a 
_ len  of  01 
publican. 


“He  ought  to  be. 

,mes  G.  B' 

°"-  *'’e?e"wfs®'a  claqueur  and  a fine  speci- 
men of  one,  as  well  as  of  a stalwart  Re- 


Voii  go  to  the  exhibition  of  an  operatic 

sch^l.^  JbVt  before  the^e^rfo^ 

Sf'.-  u-le  brother  or  admirer  m^a 

claqueur.  ^”$.Jl^°”fEough.  While  the 

« r E 

i signed  to  ^ j audience. 

. stage  and  on  the  Par^°,  turn!  How 
i But  when  It  '®an  h°w  h® 
"exSrfs-^How  he"mops°hls  forehead  in 
, "^\^d  of  which'^one  of  us  may  not  this 
[ fable  be  narrated? 

i When  Mr  Walter  Damrosch’s  “Scarlet 
iJlteB"  wL  produced  in  Boston  for  the 


Tn 

Slves^to°  be  warm-handed  friends  of’  Mr. 

^r^e^^  W lTk\^\ii 
!°S«e’^^err^sig^l 


•wHeiT^^  inpHm  LU,at  suvie  luurHKiilgeM 
violinist  w»  alsr/^  "riBcalled  seversJ' 
times"?  Or  should  Busoni  or  Bauer 
feel  highly  complimented  when  some  , 
young  perr.on  who  plays  nearly  all  the 
notes  of  a concerto  with  the  brave  and 
constant  aid  of  the  d i.m.p'  v rx^dal  was 
“brought  out  again  and  again”? 

There  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  art  than 
compl.icjiit  indifference,  the 
everything  in  a concert  hall  must  be  for 
the  best.  Such  a belief  is  merely  mental  l 
stagnation. 

MARIE  DE  L’ISLE, 

Jeanne  Beugnon,  known  in  public  as 
Marie  de  ITsle,  is  a grandniece  of  the 
Marie  whose  career  at  the  Opera,  Paris, 
was  paled  by  the  glory  of  Duproa;  yet 
Marie  had  a remarkable  voice.  He  was 
famous  for  his  children;  Galll  Marie, 
who  created  the  parts  of  Jllgnon  and 
Carmen;  Irma  Marie,  who  visited  the 
United  States  in  the  early  years  of 
opera  bouffe,  and  Paola  Marlel  who  also 
visited  this  country. 

Marie  de  ITsle  was  bom  at  Paris  and 
she  was  brought  up  at  first  without 
thought  of  the  stage,  but  the  death  •" 
her  father  obliged  her  to  turn  her 
talent  to  commercial  use.  She  did  not 
stay  long  at  the  Conservatory,  and  she 
received  the  greater  jjart  of  her  vocal 
training  in  private  lessons.  While  she 
w'as  studying  she  sang  at  first  in  con- 
certs, then,  little  by  little,  she  gained 
stage  experience.  Her  first  operatic  en- 
gagement was  at  Versailles  in  “Les 
Dragons  des  Villars,”  and  after  engage- 
ments at  Chartres  and  Orleans,  siie  ap- 
peared in  Paris  at  the  Eldorado  in  IfiiC 
In  an  old  piece,  “Le  Royaume  des 
Femmes,”  for  which  Gaston  Serpette 
wrote  music.  Carvalho  was  pleased  with 
her,  and  engaged  her  for  the  Opera 
Comique,  and  she  appeared  there  for 
the  first  time  Dec.  2,  1896,  as  Mallika, 
the  companion  of  Van  Znndt  Lakmc. 
She  took  small  parts;  then  she  was 
seen  and  heard  and  applauded  as  Rose 
Friquet,  Carmen,  Mignon,  while  in  ex- 
cursions to  provincial  cities  she  ap- 
peared as  Marguerite,  MireiDe,  Angela 
(“Domino  Noir”). 

She  grew  steadily  in  artistic  stature. 
She  created  the  parts  of  Teria  in  Hahn’s 
“He  du  Reve,”  Dorothee  in  Massenet’s 
“Cendrilion.”  the  mother  in  Charpen- 
tler’s  “Louise,”  Mme.  Dietrich  In  “La 
Marseillaise,”  the  Queen  in  Hahn’s  “La 
Carmelite,”  and  this  year  she  added  to 
her  repertory  the  antipodal  parts  of 
Santuzza  in  Mascagni’s  opera  and  Char- 
lotte In  Massenet's  “Werther.”  Her 
Charlotte'  is  described  as  an  exquisite, 
graceful  figure,  a woman  of  restrained 
passion,  one  acquainted  with  sorrow. 

Henri  de  Curzon.  a discriminative 
Judge,  wrote  of  her  Carmen:  “The  part 
is  one  of  those  that  do  her  the  greatest 
honor.  She  produces  an  incredible,  ef- 
fect, chiefly  perhaps  because  she  does 
not  seek  effects.  She  is  simple,  gen- 
uine. and  she  lives  in  Carmen’s  flesh; 
here  is  her  secret  and  the  secret  of  her 
effects,  unexpected  at  times,  which  seem 
to  flash  forth  from  her  frank  action 
and  distinct  diction.  'When  she  listens 
to  Don  Jose  telling  of  the  flower  he 
kept  in  prison,  the  scene  becomes  a lit- 
tle, intimate  drama.” 


ALFRED  REISENAUER. 

Alfred  Reisenauer,  the  pianist,  who 
will  give  concerts  in  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  this  season,  was  born 
at  Koenig^berg,  Nov.  1,  1863.  He  studied 


MARIE  DE  L’ISLE  AS  CARMEN. 

serves,  then,  as  a Nature,  the  tenor  was  njssed  furiously 

advance  a solo  by  the  gallery.  The  subscribers  resented 

formance  and  the  performeis^^  insult  to  their  judgment  and  ap- 

plauded frenetically.  The  pandemonium 
that  ensued  turned  the  pandemonium 
of  Berlioz  with  its  text  of  jargon  into 
an  anti-climax.  The  roar  in  tlie  house 
was  so  great  that  the  huge  orchestra 
played  fortissimo  as  in  dumb  show. 

Again  .at  the  same  theatre  we  were 
prasent  when  the  well  known  prelude  to 
^aint-Saens’  “Deluge”  was  performed. 
Thare  was  polite  applause  for  a moment. 
Then  some  misdirected  subscriber  en- 
deavored to  fcrce  an  encore.  At  once 
in  the  gallery  arose  a din  that  struck 
te.^or  to  the  stoutest  admirer  of  Saint- 
Saens.  Students  of  all  nations,  male 
and  female,  roared  in  protest,  and  one 
long-haired  man  of  the  Midi  stood  up 
and  howled:  “What!  that  thing  again? 
Jamais  de  la  vie!”  The  prelude  was 
not  lepeated. 

After  all,  there  is  a glorj'  in  the  frank 
expression  of  opinions.  Anything  is  bet- 


pm'^sure  *to  a ’benevolent  looker-on.  Nor 
had  Mr.  Damrosch  any  cause  to  be 
ft  MViflTTlftd  of  sucli  8.  . 

when  the  operetta  of  young  Bc^lvar 
Jones  Is  produced,  or  the  symphonic 
■^oem  of  Ellhu  B.  Joslyn  Is  brought  to  a 
earing,  friends  of  Bolivar  and  Bhhu 
are  prepared  to  see  that  these  gifted 
ner-i-  ' have  public  encouragement. 

And  in  like  manner  each  local  singer 
each  local  violinist  or  pianist  has  a 

claque  v.'hlch  Is  prepared  to  pra  se  viuimisr,  lor  wnen  ou.u.csio, 

h’done^^fn  theltagef  a^^^  I P‘®®®-l>y  Bach,  if  we  are  not 

ri'  e fhe  dissenting  professional  critic  mistaken— Ate  was  applauded  to  the 
of  being  sufferers  from  cancer  or 

stomach  or  prejudiced  and  J,®®  We‘  heard  hisses  of  the  judicious  ml^n; 


singerEbow  deferentially  to  this  claque. 
Meanwhile  the  audience,  sits,  quietly 
amused.  Perhaps  a solo  singer  does  not 
please  the  audience,  and  there  is  only 
fatnt  applause.  The  audience  is  at  once 
rabuked  by  the  tumultuous  choral  claque 
for  this  want  of  appreciation,  and  the 
solo  singer  again  bows  heartfelt  thanks 
to  the  cfaqueT  the  friendly  chorus. 

If  applause  and  other  signs  of  pleas- 
ure be  all  awed  in  concert  halls  should 
"hire  be  Place  for -hissing  and  o.ther 
signs  of  disapproval?  In  foreign  cities 
hissing  even  in  symphony  concerts  Is 

”when'"Grieg  was  hissed  not  long  ago 
at  a Colonne  concert,  in  Pans,  the 
hissing  was  intolerable.  £®r  '.t  was  not 
an  expression  of  artistic'  di^pproval. 
Some  in  fhe  audience  remembered  that 
Grie°-  had  on  a former  occasion  refused 
to  conduct  his  works  in  Paris  on  ac- 
count of  the  persecution  of  Dreyfus 

'When,  on  the  other  hand,  a pianist  at 
a Colonne  concert  was  hissed,  not  on 
account  of  her  performance  but  be- 
cause certain  persons  objected  to  the 
Introduction  of  any  piano-concerto  in  a 
symphony  con  '.ert,  there  was  at  least 
a plausible  artistic  reason  for  disap- 
proval; just  as  there  was  when  Willy 
B'urmester,  the  violinist,  was  hissed  in 
the  same  thearie  because  he  played  an 
old-fashioned  concerto  by  Spohr;  the 
disagreeable  manifestation  was  directed 
against  the  work  and  not  against  the 
vijllnist,  for  when  Burmester  played 


adml;  ers 
clan. 


if  some  rival  singer  or  musl- 


gled  with  the  applause  of  the  idle 
gapers  when  the  young  and  untamed 
E'lgen  d’Albert,  exulting  arrogantly  m 
brute  .strength  and  phrase-destroying 
speed,  exhibited  reckless  technic  kt  a 
Philharmonic  concert  in  Berlin  in  tne 


ALFRED  KEISENAUER. 


ter  than  smug,  well-bred  indifference.;  Koehler,  the  maker  of  the  once 

rrtOTP  hVtA  A/fiiHi  lit  S « ^ a n o 


The  man  from  the  Midi  at  Colonne's 
would  have  gone  to  the  stake  for  his 
opinion.  He  was  willing  to  endure 
Saint-Saens’  “machine”  once— but  a 
repetition?  To  him  such  undue  appre- 


names  were  also  on  the  pregramme 
And  he  was  foremost  among  the  crowd 


famous  exercises,  and  afterward  with 
Liszt.  He  made  his  appearance  as  a 
virtuoso  and  with  marked  success  la 
1881  but  he  left  the  concert  stage  to 
study  law  at  Leipsic.  In  1886  he  re- 


clation would  have  been  an  insult  to  gumed  his  musical  career,  and  since 
Gluck,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  whose  then  has  won  renown  throughout  Eu- 


rope He  was  a member  of  the  brilliant . 
group  of  Liszt’s  later  pupils.  Among 


that  Insisted  on  a repetition  of  the  Al-  his  compositions  are  the  ”t\  anderlieder’ 


At  a concert  given  by  a choral  society 
t '.orus  applauds  tumultuously  the 
0-,  .’uotor  and  the  .solo  singer.s  when 

tor^'hi^noTye'?  fhowf ^is  knoldeTge^  > ^ 

pa''ny"or'sktlYin  YtSc  The  cholSI  ChaUdi°l"i.f  Pan'I.""^^^ 

oave  not  produced  a tone.  The  chorus  Damnation  of  taust.”  the 

ter  or  delighted  the  fashiona'ole  subscrib- 
ers and  lilsgu.sted  the  mu.sicians  in  the 


top  gallery. 


After  the  trying  song 


to 


legretto  of  Beethoven’s  7th  symphony. 

Suppose  that  the  subscribers  to  the' 
Symphony  concerts  ^|Ould  express  with 
an  extreme  of  honeCTy  an  opinion  con- 
cerning a composition,  or  its  perform- 
ance. Suppose  the  applause  which  tol- 
lows  a symphonic  poem  by  Richard 
Strauss,  should  be  mingled  with  tne 
hisses  of  those  who  And  the  music  de- 
I'berately  and  ineffe/tively  ugly;  might 
not  such  a scene  ^ake  on  the  wh-ole 
for  true  musical  rithteousness?  Sing- 
ers and  violinists  «nd  pianists  appear 
at  Symphony  concerts  and  they  are  all 
“heartily  applauded  and  recalled  sev- 
eral times,”  rfeo  that  the  passionate 
press  agent  writes  in  a perfervid  cir- 
cular: "She  received  a perfect  ovation”— 
Ignorant  jf  Uu'  fact  that  an  ovation  is 
a lesser  triumph.  The  applause  falls 
heavily  />n  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Of 
what  jvjliie  is  the  applause  to  Ysaye 


^r  voice. 

THE  MAINE  FESTIVALS. 

The  seventh. annual  Maine  festival  will 
begin  et  Bangor  Sept.  28  and  continue 
In  that  city  for  three  days.  The  festival 
at  Portland  will  be  held  Oct  1,  2,  3.  Mr. 
William  R.  Chapman  will  conduct  the 
chorue  of  KXIO  voices,  and  the  .Maine 
Symphony  orchestra.  The  ®®£® 
will  be  Mrs.  Blauvelt,  Mrs.  Shotwell- 
Plper,  Mrs.  Louise  Homer.  -Miss  Cormiie 
Welsh.  Messrs.  E.  P.  Jehnson.  Bispham 
and  Hemus.  .Mr.  Felix  Fox  of  Bostem 
will  be  the  solo  pianist.  Counts 
“Faust,”  with  Mrs.  Blauvelt,  -MIM 
Welsh  and  Messrs  Johnson.  Hemus  ana 
Archambault,  will  be  sui«  at  Ban^ 
the  evening  of  Sept.  29  and  at  PorUai 
the  evening  of  Oct.  2.  Verdi  s Reauiei 


ternoSi^ 
_ after 
fill  einx 


8.  iCrt.  Hon»^  . 

■LBenror  on  the  •v«Un«  of  30  mi 

"nti  Artland  th«  ovtsaln*  of  Oft.  J. 

Tox  «m  ploy  Grieg's 
Phlllpp'a  txanacripoty  0‘ 

•■Wliw  Women  and  Song.  Th® 
gTomm'es  of  the  mlecrUain-o«s 
VnS  even  e higher  order  than  at 
previous  festivals.  ^ 

NOTES. 

They  have  been  experimenting  at  the 
Monnale,  Brussels,  with  the  orchestra 
lowered  and  undor  the  stage. 

Jan  Blookx's  “La  Fiancee  de  la  Mer” 
will  be  performed  at  Frankfort  for  the 
first  time  with  German  text 

Massenet's  "Grlseldls''  has  been  pro- 
duced at  Buenos  Ayres.  When  snail 
wo  hear  it  In  Boston? 

•■Lillian,"  a new  o^ra  by  O.  de  Am- 
broglo  and>  Raffaele  Bolts  Is  announced 
for  performance  at.Casale  Monferrato. 

The  bouse  In  which  Beethoven  died, 
the  so-called  "Schwarzspanlerhaus,"  Is 
about  to  be  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  a new  building. 

The  programme  of  the  Boston  concert 
orchestra  at  Horticultural  Hall  this  af- 
ternoon will  be  of  a popular  nature. 
Mr.  Curry  will  conduct. 

Richard  Strauss  will  conduct  the  con- 
certs of  the  Pittsburg  orchestra  »n 
March  11,  12.  His  wife  will  be  the  eolo 
singer  at  these  concerts. 

Saint  Saens  and  his  librettist,  Jane 
Dleulafoy,  will  change  their  "Pary- 
satls,”  produced  originally  In  the  am- 
phitheatre at  Beziers,  so  that  It  may  be 
played  in  an  ordinary  theatre. 

A committee  has  been  formed  at  Wal- 
zenklrchen.  Upper  Austria,  to  put  a 
commemorative  tablet  on  the  house  In 
which  the  composer  Wilhelm  Klenzl  was 
born  in  1875.  But  Is  not  this  rushing 
things? 

Brahm’s  "Llebestreu"  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  harp  by  M.  Lemaitre. 
This  seems  like  a desperate  effort  to 
popularize  the  works  of  Master  Jo- 
hannes. His  fourth  symphony  may  yet 
be  arranged  for  ocarina  and  piano. 

Mrs.  Alice  Chase  Smith  of  Boston 
gave  a pleasing  and  highly  successful 
song  recital  at  Child’s  Opera  House, 
Hillsboro.  N.  H.,  last  Wednesday  even- 
ing. The  programme  Included  songs  by 
Lottl,  Schira,  Grieg.  Bohm,  Saint-Saens 
and  others. 

Patrons  of  former  Knelsel  quartet 
seasons  are  reminded  that  they  can  se- 
cure the  same  seats  they  have  occupied 
In  former  years  by  applying  to  Mr. 
John  Saeurquell  at  Symphony  Hall  on 
or  before  the  week  beginning  Oct.  U. 
The  price  of  seats  tor  the  six  concerts 
announced  will  be  $6  and  J7.M,  accord- 
ing to  location. 

Henry  W.  Savage’s  English  grand 
opera  company  will  open  an  engage- 
ment of  tour  weeks  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre  on  Oct.  19.  No  less  than  seven 
singers  new  to  the  American  operatic 
stage  have  made  their  debut  under  Mr. 
Savage’s  direction  since  last  Monday, 
and,  without  exception,  they  have  been 
greeted  with  a fine  show  of  enthusiasm. 
The  list  Includes  Pierre  Riviere,  tenor; 
RemJ  Marsano.  baritone;  Rita  Newman, 
mezzo-soprano;  Jean  Lane  Brooks,  so- 
prano; Mabel  Nelma,  an  Australian 
mezzo-soprano;  Jeanne  Lane  Brooks,  so- 
prano, and  Harrison  W.  Bennett,  basso. 

Mr.  Bimbonl.  director  of  the  school  of 
opera  In  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory has  recently  returned  from  his  vo- 
cation trip  to  Italy.  While  abroad  ha 
was  much  gratified  to  learn  of  the  suc- 
cess of  one  of  bis  pupils  in  the  con- 
servatory. Mr.  Osborne,  the  young 
basso,  who  went  abroad  in  the  hope  of 
securing  an  operatic  engagement,  and 
succeeded  beyond  his  expectations.  He 
was  given  a solo  part  without  under- 
going the  drudgery  of  chorus  work,  an- 
other unexpected  stroke  of  good  fort- 
une While  In  Italy  Mr.  Bimbonl  rd- 
oeived  a decoration  from  the  King,  the 
third  he  has  received  from  foreign 
rulers. 


Francis  Wilson  and  His 
Company  Reopen  the 
Columbia  Theatre  with 
the  Popular  Operetta. 


i 


The  Columbia  Theatre,  under  the  man- 
agement of  MessrJi.  Sam  S.  and  Lee 
Shubert,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Salisbury  resi- 
dent manager,  was  reopened  last  night 
v/lth  a performance  of  PauUon  and 
Jako’owski's  comic  opera,  ’‘Erminie,” 
by  Francis  Wilson  and  his  company. 
Mr.  John  McQhie  was  the  musical  di- 
rector. The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Cadeanx.  his  original  character,  .Fnuu'is  \^■i^son 

Kavennes..  Williuni  nroderick 

....Sig  Pernglui 
. ,.I<)>?epb  Fay 


William  I..av»*rty 

.1.  C.  .luokson 

.Margncrita  .*<ylva 

•Jfstsie  I’.urtleti  Davlr* 
Madff“  Les>'ing 


Chevalier  tie  Hrabazon 
>*aniuls  de  Pouivort... 

SiraoD 

Vicointe  dc  BrUsa»  . . . 

Kimioie 

C.ipt.  Delaunoy 

Javnite 

Princess  do  Ciramponeur.  her  original 

I*  Character .lonnie  Wc-irhersby 

>*^*'i*“* I-aiira  Bntlcr 

I "Erminie”  is  now  nearly  18  years  old, 
a long  life  tor  an  operetta,  and  its 
Ipopuiarity  is  still  undiminished.  Is 
rhere  uoi  e\22n  a.  plan  to  produce  it  next 
^intor  with  a French  cast  and  an 


. dionu  Iq  l‘tii-|a  th< 

tno  two  vdgaliiiiiiN,  M.tfufr*'  and 
whnar  iiilvrntiir..)  Imvi-  lir.-ti  mli!  in 
many  w.i.v,;  .,int  In  vniiuns  lanK<’3n>'M  In 
mt‘l>ul:.iinn.  .iirf.-,  .mil  ■ ; i.iV 

A pi  rfic  iil  IIU'.' , uf  "‘1  :rn>liil' '■  In  IliC 
yrai-  l;k.;  . tnvli.  ■ rini.n.  .■ 

Tin  rc  1,.  tilt-  ttn>ii,;l.i  i.f  J’nn'.tnr  Hall, 
ilailui,  .M.iiin:,.,  Ulllin  Uin.-ll.  L.iIm'H.i 
i'niuii'i’ I.  .\nniinla  I'abrl.-.  Aililln  Ui  oil. 
Fanny  liion,  Marie  Jan  'll,  l.nin  lilaacr. 
of  Dnl.i.ll,  \l.iiU  .Smltli,  J.  H.  Kyley 
the  lint  l.t;  .■  lone  I'Me,  and  It  Inelud' 8 
•Mr.  Seabnoiike,  wlna  e Ibn-ennes  w;ia  8ln- 
gulaily  Inadeqna le.  nnd  Mr.  Temple,  a 
t-'hi  vallef  of  true  fei  ;il.sh  tllMllricUnn.  An 
operetta  often  illsappeaiM  with  the  ail- 
taneemeiu  or  the  p.i-.slng  of  ,-ome  f.ilr 
woman  I'r  eonieillan,  wlio  puts  life  Into 
dry  bone.s;  but  "Hrmliile"  .-1.111  ph  ases, 
while  some  of  the  men  and  women  win) 
oner  gave  delight  and  Wt're  known  a- 
stars  have  .Kdiutl  the  m.ijorlty  -.Mark 
.Smith  dle>l  only  a few  days  ago— or  no 
longer  be.ir  names  which  arc  a.s  lodc- 
slonos  ill  the  box  office. 

It  wi  re  an  Idle  (a.sk  to  inquire  into 
the  popularity  of  this  opeietta.  The 
' iiotion  lags  when  the  two  adventurers 
' are  not  on  the  stage;  the  dialogue,  as 
originally  written,  i.s  tame  and  oftt  n 
tiresome;  the  imprchabl.ltii  s are  not 
wittily  or  grotesquely  extravhgtnt.  a.s 
tl'.ougli  they  were  every  day  oc  ur- 
lencos  In  some  oriental  land,  whore  the 
unoxiiected  or  widely  .absurd  is  as  a 
matter  of  course  or  a logical  deduction 
from  some  preposterous  premise.  The 
fact  remain.s  that  “ICrminie"  is  ne.ar  y 
18  years  old.  and  that  the  attractive 
■ind  handsomel.v  renovated  theatre  was 
■rowrted  last  night  with  an  amused  and 
heartily  applausive  audience. 

’’ICrminie.’'  as  well  as  "The  Hugue- 
nots," may  have  a "grand  star  east.” 
and  the  ca.«t  last  night  was  one  of  un- 
usual strength.  It  would  he  impertinent 
to  speak  in  det.ail  at  this  late  day  Of 
the  Cadooux  of  Francl.s  Wilson,  an  im- 
personation that  has  been  familiar  to 
Boston  playgoers  for  17  ycar.s.  This  ini- 
1 personation  is  something  more  than 
more  clowning,  for  Mr.  Wilson's  Cadeaux 
is  a lovable  character  even  in  his  buf- 
foonery .and  cowardice.  It  would  not  *oe 
^ difflouU  task  to  describe  the  imperson- 
/ation  as  an  apotheosis  of  cowardice. 
/Cadeaux's  grovelling  fear  ma'.-.es  a direct 
appeal  to  the  spectator,  who  is  perhaps 
unconscious  of  the  reasons  and  the  rea- 
sonableness of  his  sympaUiy. 

Or  Cadeaux  might  be  treated  by  some 
I lever  of  paradox  as  an  eminently  pa- 
thetic charactc  . as  Maginn  Invented 
I the  paradox  of  Falstaff  and  proved  him 
to  be  tlie  most  melancholy  of  mankind; 
far  more  depressed  .end  lonely-hearted 
than  Jaques,  with  all  his  sighs  and 
cynicism.  We  have  learned  to  appro- 
cia'e  fully  the  .irt  of  Mr.  Wilson's  per- 
I formance  '■>'  seeing  the  efforts  of  other 
comedians,  who  have  relied  solely  on 
vulgar  buffoonery.  Mr.  Wilson  has  played 
the  part  many  times,  and  yet  his  per- 
formance is  buoyant  and  spontaneous, 
as  though  it  were  the  improvisation  of 
a man  of  overflowing  spirits.  Called 
and  recalled  after  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond act.  he  made  a .speech  of  thanks  in 
one  sente.ice,  in  which  he  alluded  ironi- 
cally to  the  natural  nervousness  of  ap- 
pearing in  a new  piece. 

Mr.  Broderick’s  Ravennes  is  not  new 
in  Boston,  for  he  appeared  here  in  this 
part  as  early  as  • 1S91.  The  character 
may  be  made  complex:  there  is  the 
melodramatic  touch,  there  may  bo  the 
suggestion  of  sinister  tragedy;  the 
scoundrel  may  easily  exert  a fascination 
by  his  rake-helly  jauntiness  over 
women,  as  though  he  were  a Don  .luan 
of  the  jail.  There  should  be  the  air  of 
the  decayed  and  perverted  gentleman 
-who,  although  he'  is  the  sworn  foe  of 
society,  nevertheless  at  times  dazzles  by 
the  elegance  which  was  as  a birth-gift. 
To  realize  fully  the  cynical  splendor 
of  Ravennes.  the  comedian  should  be  a 
singing  Lemaitre.  This  Mr.  Broderick 
is  not,  yet  he  is  admirable  in  certain 
w.ays.  and  his  performance  is  intelligent 
and  consistent. 

Ther-3  are  <nnes  in  “Erminie,”  and  this 
cannot  be  trulj-  said  of  many  operettas 
that  have  died  of  late  years  with  the 
season  in  which  they  were  born.  .A 
tune  lias  been  define-d  as  a melody  that 
is  over-ripe.  Now,  the  tunes  in  “'Ermi- 
nie"  may  answer  to  this  definition,  yet 
they  at  once  were  lodged  in  the  rara  of 
the  public  and  they  still  hold  their 
place.  Miss  Sylva  may  not  have  suffi- 
ciently accented  her  first  song  with 
dainty  malice— the  air  would  have 
gained  had  it  been  taken  at  a little 
slower  pace— but  she  sang  the  "Lulla'by" 
effectively,  and  she  was  dignified  and 
yet  womanly  throughout.  Mrs.  Davis 
was  welcomed  heartily  as  the  Captain, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  sing  her  inter-  I 
polated  air  again  and  again. 

Mis.s  Madge  Le.ssing  was  a delight  in 
the  second  act.  In  whatever  she  under- 
takes, she  charges  tlie  atmosphere  with 
the  fragrance  of  her  personality. 
Whether  she  sings  or  dances,  she  fas- 
cinates by  sheer  persoiial  charm,  by  a 
daintiness  and  a piquancy  that  are  as  a 
thing  apart.  .And  then  there  was  Miss 
Jennie  Weathesby  as  the  fantastical 
princess  who  had  historical  precedents 
for  her  whimsical  ta.«te  in  the  choice  of 
a lover.  The  tenor  gave  pleasure  to  the 
audience.  Mr.  Perugini,  as  the  Chevalier 
was,  as  ever,  gorgeous  in  his  costumes 
The  minor  parts  were  acceptably  taken’ 
The  chorus  has  been  well  trained  ami  ‘ 
the  orchestra  is  fuller  than  is  usually 
the  ca.se  in  operetta  productions  in  this 
city.  There  were  other  interpolations 
besides  the  one  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, as  the  song  of  Javotte  with  the 
chorus  of  ‘‘Gain,sborough  Girls”  thA 
duet  in  which  Miss  Lessing  and  Mr  'Uhl  ' 
son  sang  and  danced  the  adventures  o \ 
Joseph,  James  and  John.  The  operett  \ 
Is  handsomely  mounted,  and  the  group  ' 
!ngs  and  the  management  of  tights  ii 
the  ball  , room  are  especially  effective 
All  in  all,  a notable  production  on> 
that  will,  -without  doubt,  pack’  thi 
Columbia  Theatre,  which  now,  attrac 
tlve  and  comfortable,  is  a .sultabh 
home  for  operetta,  musical  comed.v  oi 
that  species  of  drama  known  to  tb. 
French  and  Germans  as  "Intimate 
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Openinji  oF  46Fh  Annual 
Music  FesFival  Under 
Auspicious  Conditions  in 
Mechanics  Hall. 


THE  ORATORIO 

EVER  POPULAR. 


Last  Evening’s  Perform- 
ance Marked  by  Many 
Blemishes,  Vocal  and  in- 
tellectual. 


[S-.|,-Ial  Dispatclj  to  the  Boston  Herald. 1 
■WOi.CESTER.  Sept.  30.  1903.  The  46th 
.annual  fe.stival  of  the  Worcester  County 
Mu.sical  Association  began  this  evening- 
at  Mechanics’  Hall  with  a performance 
of  Mendelssohn’s  "Elijah."  The  board 
of  government  is  thus  constituted:  Col, 
Samuel  E.  MTnsIow,  president;  Paul  B. 
Morgan,  vice-president;  G.  Arthur 
Smith,  secretary;  George  R.  Bliss,  treas- 
urer; Luther  M.  Lovell,  librarian,  and 
these  direetbrs:  Charles  M.  Bent,  Ar- 
thur J.  Ba.ssett.  J.  A'ernon  Butler, 
Charles  I.  Rice,  Edward  Sumner, 
I’hilip  W.  Moen.  Rufus  B.  Fowler. 
Harry  R.  Sinclair.  On  account  of  the 
sickness  of  Col.  Winslow  Mr.  Morgan  is 
l>erCori-ning  the  duties  of  the  president. 

The  musical  directors  are  Messr.s. 
AA'allace  Goodrich  and  Franz  Kneisel. 
The  chorus  numbcr.s  400  voices.  The 
orchestra  is  made  up  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  and  Mr.  Otto  Roth 
is  the  concert  master.  Mr.  Albert  AT. 
Snow  is  the  organist,  and  Jlr.  Arthur  .1. 
Ra.^sett  the  accompan’s't. 

Tho  festival  of  last  year  was  pecunia- 
rily unsuccessful.  A’arious  reasons  were 
siven  lor  the  financial  loss.  Some  said 
that  the  programmes  were  too  "classi- 
cal," and  “cla.ssicar’  wa.“  tluis  used 
elastically  as  a synonym  for  “unintelli- 
gible'’ or  ’’boresome.”  As  a matter  of 
ifiot.  the  programmes  -were  eminently 
catholic,  of  a high  order  of  merit,  of 
much  interest  to  genuine  lovers  of 
rmisic. 

Some  sa.id  there  was  no  blazing  star 
of  the  first  magnitude.  .Some  com- 
plained of  tho  prices  charged  for  re- 
hearsals .and  concerts.  Others  declared 
that  there  -sv-ns  no  general  interest  in 
the  festival,  and  that  it  -would  be  wise 
to  discon.tlpue  these  concerts,  that  have 
given  Worcester  a certain  distinction  in 
England  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

_ The.  present  hoard  of  government  pon- 
dered the  problem  and  in  the  Festival 
Bulletin,  publi.shed  Sept.  1,  appealed  to 
civic  pride. 

71  is  no  seere.t  that  last  year  the  inaimge- 
nient,  was  cUaappoiuted  at  the  lack  of  piihlle 
s-jpport  and  at  the  lack  of  Interest  whelhcr 
the  festlv.il  continued  or  not.  Many  people 
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"Elijah"  -n.c:  Ihe  orat-irlo  ...  if.c.i, 
tonight.  Ml.  Goo.lrich  .onilu  ■ | 

Ihe  solo  slngei-s  were  .Mrs  Sl’i.i,  .. 
f’umming,  Mrs  Bertha  Cm  hlng  ri.;idl 
■Messrs,  van  Hoose  and  W;thfr*-i, 

Mrs.  Child  made  her  fir;  I anp,.  ,jan. 
these  festivals. 

The  performance  wac  the  ninth  in 
history  of  the  aasoelation.  Tln  r.  .-ni,  o 
no  dispute  coneerning  the  wisdom  . f f. 
choice,  for  "Elijah",  so  far  as  the  nppr., 
hatlon  of  the  great  public  h:  conr  .-re.  ill 
Is  In  oratorio  as  "The  Bohemian  Girl"  i.l 
opera.  All  festival  commltto,..s  when  lil 
doubt  lead  "Elijah".  In  England  U II 
[still  considered  by  the  crowd  as  Men  I 
delsFohn’s  masterpiece,  but  as  a choral 
work  It  1s  inferior  to  "St.  Paul"  or  "ThJ 
"Walpurgls  NMeht.”  and  the  peculiar  tali 
ent  of  the  composer  Is  best  dl.splayed  fil 
the  overture  "Flngars  Cave”;  for  Men.l 
df  Issohn  was  first  of  all  a landscanlei 
It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  write  arl 
e.ssay  on  the  pernicious  Influence  oil 
Elijah’  on  the  music  and  tlul 
musicians  of  England,  since  thlfl 
-work,  made  in  Germany,  was  producedl 
at  a Birmingham  festival.  •The  ora-l 
lorio  was  hailed  a.s  emotional,  dramatic  ! 
inspired.  .Mendelssohn  himself  thouehii 
the  "'Widow-  Episode"  "rather  uuda-i 
eious."  and  thus  anticipated  the  fine  r.'-I 
mark  of  Mr.  Oliver  Herford:  "A  littlsl 
-widow  is  a dangerous  thing.”  ■ 

There  were  sentimental  reasons  whyl 
the  English  accepted  at  once  Men-I 
delssohn  and  nearly  all  his  works  ThvI 
man  himself  wa.s  loved  and  admired  foil 
his  eminent  respectability,  which  wa-l 
-self-complacent,  if  not  smug.  He  fltteei 
easily  Into  the  bourgeois  court  of  Quenni 
A Ictorla  and  the  prince  consort  He" 
sketched,  he  played  amiably  the  ’planoi 
and  the  organ  for  his  royal  hostess^  an^ 
It  I.s  pos.sible  that  he  joined  her  in  some' 
feat  of  worsted  work.  In  a way  he  w^L 
a romantic  figure;  a.s  a hoy  he  waH 
famous  a-nd  successful;  the  gentle  .senti- 
ment of  Ills  music,  which  is  nearlv  al- 
ways without  a surprise  of  any  kind— i 
and  svirprises  in  a musical  compositl.Til 
are  disconcerting  to  the  average  aiidi-l 
ence;  his  premature  death  soon  after! 
the  production  of  “Elijah’’-all  this  in-! 
vested  his  last  important  work  with  ni 
sentimental  interest. 

The  popularity  of  "Elijah"  i.s  still  un-i 
diminished.  There  are  some  in  thivL 
ceiiiitry.  as  there  are  many  in  England  I 
who  are  never  weary  of  praising  tIi«T| 
“dramatic"  quality  of  the  oratorio  an.  I 
Irt  May.  19U1.  "Elijah"  was  produced  nl 
dramatic  form  at  the  Hyperion  Thi-iti''l 
New  Haven.  Cr..  under  tlie  stage  dirce-l 
tion  of  Mr.  Fr.ank  I.ea  Short.  For  oner  I 
in  the  I'nitfd  States,  the  nrophei  -ieer»^l 
ing  beneath  a juniper  tree,  wore  a’morel 
.“iiUable  co.stuine  than  full  and  approve, il 
toncert  dre.-s.  ' 

Vet  '.vhy  argue  eoiiceiiiliig  the  .Ira-i 
roatic.  quniity  or  ihe  general  artistiv  ofl 
"EIIj,-iii7"  The  work  has  lasted  ' fnrl 
nearly  60  y -ars.  as  Air,  A'ern.in  Bla.-k-r 
iH.rn  wrote  last  montii  at  the  H'-r.-fordl 
musical  festival,  "raitly  through  -.itifl-l 
clal  means,  a good  deal  by  Its  own  ex- 

' onnnr?,?’ ^ ‘f’e  admir.ah1e| 

smger? " ' provided  for  the  soic| 


uie  lesiiv.'u  c<iii:.JDiiea  or  nor.  .nuny  peojne. 
however,  were  detoniilDed  that  this  cheri8he<i 
«nd  valued  Worccater  instituUoo  should  oon- 
tinue,  and,  aiter  4‘on8»iltatlon  of  the  manage- 
ment with  puhlic-ypirited  citizens,  plans  ma- 
terialized to- give  <-ne  more  chance  -the  puh- 
Hc  to  say  whether  it  wishes  an  annual  vreek 
of  music.  In  planning  this  festival  the  man- 
agem'nt  kept  In  mind,  from  beginning  to  end. 
that  the  public  should  be  suited.  The  numlier 
I of  concerts  has  Ivecn  out  from  sevcu  to  fire,  l>e- 
1 laiise  people  said  j^even  consecu'tlve  concerts 
I wearied  them  to  excess.  Tho  price  of  season 
tickets  has  been  reduced  from  ^7  to  $5,  be- 
catise  people  thought  |7  was  too  much  to  pay 
for  rausio  i-hat  would  have  cost  fully  twice  as 
much- In  any  other  city.  The  price  of  rehearsal 
tickets  has  been  reduced,  because  there  was 
.•m  urgent  popuiar  dem.and  from  people  who 
4*'Mild  not  affVwd  to  attend  concerts  that  they; 
might  have  eome-share  In  the  good  things  of- 
f<Tod.’  Popular  tasifo.  so  far  ns  it  could  be 
discerned,  Jins'  inid  its  share  in  tho  Tirmatlon 
♦»f  tire  progranrme.  and  singers  who  are  well 
liked' have- been  .secured  to  present  works  that 
4're  doscrve<Hy  i>opular.  • • • It  remains  for 
Worcester  • to  sry  wlieihc-p  it  wishes  & music 
festival.  Th’s  a crucl.al  year.  If  support  I 
cordially ‘and  gcuorcusly  offered,  the  ‘-Vorcoa 
t n-  music  fosiivnl  will  continue  to  lead  all 
American  icstlvals;  if  support  is  half-heartedlv 
offered,  the  Worcester  festival  will  soon  be  but 
a naru.'.  Which  shall  It  be?  1 

This  cry  was  Macedonian,  and  tliercl 
were  H3'mnathetic  responses  in  other 
olties.  Thus  Mr.  Richard  Aldrich  of  the 
New  Vork  Tlineri  wrote  an  interesting 
.--_ketch  of  the  Festival;  he  described  the 
i-ievelopment  from  tlie  "musical  convein- 
tion,"  so  dear  to  New  Englanders  of  4( 
or  30  year.s  ago.  He  characterizes  the 
present  period  in  the  history  of  this  or- 
ganization as  "critical. ’’  In  the  conipli  ' 
merits  of  Mr.  .Aldrich,  there  was  a ten 
der  and  obituary  note.  Absit  omen' 

The  re.sponse  of  the  citizen.s  o, 
AAorcester  as  published  in  The  BostoW 
Herald  of  Sept.  16.  was  not  on  the  whole 
encouraging.  There  were  486  seasori 
auction  at  premiums 
810  a seat  down  to  50  cents. 
This  Pale  wa.s  perhaps  better  than  that 


I Since  the  soloists  in  oratorio  as  iril 
i objects  of  curiosity  andl 

1 subjects  of  hot  discussion,  let  us  I 
‘ of'’tontght°*  moment  the  solo  singers| 

Boston I’cmembered  ini 
Boston  as  a manly  baritone,  wlthl 
considerable  intelll-f 
fed  o'  of  the  music  allot- 

ted to  Elijah  was  therefore  a keen  dls- 

tion°  of™,h"o ’ his  characteriza-l 

tloii  or  the  part.  Mr.  Ludwip  reore- 
P'ophet  as  a raging  fa nal  if.  i 
was  consistent  and 
striking  throughout,  although  hi.s  voic*^ 
showed  signs  of  wear.  Mr  Ffrangcon 
admirable 

portrajal  of  the  character,  but  it  soon 
became  encased  in  mannerism:--,  and  at 
I^a.st  this  man  from  the  Wel.sh  hills 
committed  the  sad  mistake  of  believing 

Phophet. 

A singer  may  reasonably  as.«ume  tlfilT'l 
inhF?  ^J'ould  he  often  majestj-  in  ^Eli- 
jah  8 utterances,  and  anetber  will'  nol 
err  seriouslj-  If  he  assumes  the  dls- 
tinguishiug  characteristic  to  bo  fire 
both  in  speech  and  action  ^ 

But  Mr.  AVltherspocm’s  Ellfah  -wore 
boots  and  spurs,  and  he  carried  a .sw.nM 
and  he  was  an  honor  . to  the  hea'-v 
dragoons.  AVhen  this  Elijah  wa^  .yffVn. 
tlve  duty  ho  wa.-  neverthelc.ss  fieiv.  and 
thunderous  in  speech. 

Air.  AA-itherspoon’s  portrayal  at  times 
reminded  us  of  Mazourk  In  "Gir.fficr 
e.ppccially  when  that  disap- 
pointed suitor  assured  the  I’rightenfi 
parents  of  his  bothrothed  that  he  w,- 
calm.  Air.  A\  Itherspoon  should  pord'  r 
nis  vocal  ways  as  well  as  theories 
intorpret.atioii.  His  vocal  offences  t.j- 
nightweremanyaiulgrievous 
The  vv-idow  of  Airs.  Cumming  wa - 
eoque^h  in  her  grief,  and  her  .-mofl.  n 
was  aifcil  not  musical.  Her  perform- 
ance of  'Hear  Ae  Isreal"  wa.«  nelther 
clas.sicall.v  nor  romantically  dlg'ilfiel 
and  her  mannerisms,  both  physi.  il  and 
vocal,  often  led  one  to  forget  natural 
excellent  qualities  of  voice.  Her  sing- 
ing was  frequently  disfigured  'ny  affec-i 


h 


raoiibt  at  present  but  that  the  festival 
t\ill  continue  to  be  an  Institution  in 
which  the  citizens  of  Worcester  rmy 
justly  take  pride.  It  looks  as  though 
tht-  .lefieii  will  be  a small  one.  and  it  is 
Pi'ssibie  tha'  all  expenses  will  be  cov- 
ered by  the  receipts. 


Comment  on  Music  First 
Performed  at  London 
Promenades. 


Berlin's  Monument 
Honor  of  Wagner. 


in 


Several  Operas  Recently 
Brought  Out  Abroad. 

4 


Coming  lEvents  in  Music 
Halls  of  Boston. 


Personal  Mention  and 
Fresh  Publications. 


I HERE  were  monster  mu- 
sic festivals  in  Germany 
as  far  back  as  the  early 
part  of  the  ITth  century. 
, One  of  the  most  striking 

J of  them  deserves  not 

merely  antiquarian  atten- 
tion, tor  certain  characteristic  features 
of  this  fe.stival  may  he  observed  today 
at  Worcester,  Cincinnati,  Birmingham 
<Eng.)  or  any  town  addicted  to  such  dis- 
sipation. 

In  1615  a festival  was  organized  at 
Dresden,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  all  im- 
portant composition,  which  was,  indeed, 
a novelty,  was  the  crowning  episode  in 
the  life  of  Judith,  that  bloody  and  de- 
ceitful widow.  The  text  was  by  Mat- 
theseus  Pfaumencker,  and  the  music 
was  by  Hilaire  Grundmaus.  a court 
singer.  The  orchestra  was  a large  one, 
and  it  included  several  extraordinary 
Instruments.  A double  bass,  over  40  feet 
in  height,  was  drawn  from  Cracow  on  a 
cart  by  eight  mules.  The  ingenious  virt- 
uoso, Raposkl,  mounted  a ladder  made 
especially  for  the  purpose,  and  he  swung 
with  an  athletic  arm  a huge  bow.  An- 
other double  bass  was  formed  out  of  a 
windmill.  Cables  were  stretched  be- 
tween the  sails  and  four  men  sawed 
lustily  these  cables  with  strong  and 
notched  pieces  of  wood.  There  was  a 
colossal  organ,  on  which  Fr.  Serapion 
raged  with  hands  and  feet,  and  cannon 
served  as  drums. 

Xor  was  a marked  display  of  person- 
ality lacking.  The  prima  donna,  Bigozzi 
of  Milan,  sang  so  much,  so  loudly  and 
so  well  that  she  died  on  the  third  day 
after  the  performance.  G.  Scoppio  of 
Cremona,  one  of  the  most  skilful  and 
Intrepid  violinists  of  that  period,  held 
his  fiddle  behind  his  back  and  played 
the  most  difficult  pieces  of  his  repertory, 
to  the  .asitonishment  and  the  delight  of 
the  court  and  the  common  people.  The 
student  Rumpler,  a distinguished  bass,  . 
aang  to  the  accompaniment  of  a wind- 
mill. (Is  it  not  possible  that  Richard 
Strauss,  who  introduced  a wind  machine  i 
in  his  ‘'Don  Quixote,”  had  knowledge  of 
thi.s  Dresden  fe.stlval  when  he  planned 
the  orchestration  of  his  tone  poem?) 

•A.  double  fugue  described  the  battle 
between  the  Assyrians  and  the  Israel- 
ites. The  performance  was  so  spirited 
that  visiting  slnger.s  who  repre.sented 
the  As.syrian.s  actually  quarrelled  with 
the  Dresden  singers,  who  were  the  Jews, 
ar.d  there  wa-s  a fight,  in  which  clods  of 
earth  were  thrown.  This  made  the 
EP-.qor  of  Saxony  laugh  so  heartily 
tiiat  the  performance  was  stopped  lest 
he  sjtould  die  by  reason  of  too  prolonged 


hilarity. 


There  was  an  educational  and  mon- 
f”T  fe.stlval  at  Nuremberg  In  1643  or 
1M4.  The  purpose  was  to  show  "the  ori- 
gin. the  progress,  the  use  and  the  abuse 
of  n<>b.e  music.”  The  festival  was  or- 
ganlz^id  by  one  Dlhler,  He  wished  to 
make  hi.-  townsfolk  acquainted  with  He- | 
1 rew  and  Greek  music,  music  that  was 
contempoi’aneous.  music  that  no  one  had 
previously  invented,  angelic  and  diabolic 
music,  mu.sic,  in  a word,  of  the  past, 
prc.vent  and  future  of  all  worlds,  kinds. 


^&turics.  ted  with  ■fnm  in 

this  purpose  an  organist,  who  composed 
sonatas  after  the  manner  of  Greeks  and 
Hebrews,  as  well  as  music  that  was 
sung  and  played  by  the  angelic  hosts 
and  the  celestial  spheres. 

most  successful  and 
Dlhler  s contemporaries  thought  the 
event  worthy  of  inscription  on  tables  of 
cedar. 

The  programme  included  Biblical  mu- 
sic on  the  text  from  Genesis,  “It  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone,”  sung  by  a 
soprano  and  a contralto.  There  was  a 
concerto  of  oboes  and  violin.s,  such  as 
Jubal  invented  after  the  fall  of  man; 
and  there  were  other  pieces,  vocal  and 
Instrumental,  to  illustrate  Jewish  daily 
life.  The  military  march  with  which 
Alexander  the  Great  excited  his  soldiers 
to  mighty  deeds  was  performed  by  a 
tenor  and  a bass,  who  kept  on  howling, 
••5iiay  them  with  the  sword,”  and  by 
two  orchestras,  one  made  im  of  mili- 
ary instruments  and  the  other  of  “mu- 
sical” instruments.  Contemporaneous 
music  was  represented  by  a motet  of 
Lassus,  and  pieces  by  Gabrielli  and 
Staden.  A new  clavecin  that  prolonged 
sounds,  invented  by  Jean  Heyden  in 
1610.  was  introduced.  The  final  number 
of  the  programme  showed  the  abu.se  of 
music,  and  it  was  played  by  instruments 
that  at  the  time  had  fallen  into  disre- 
pute or  had  been  abandoned,  as  the  mu- 
sette, the  triangle  and  other  wind  and 
pulsatile  instruments. 


Nor  did  Dr.  "BuRSy^lmself  In  his 
account  of  the  performances  at  'West- 
minster Abbey  and  the  Pantheon  in  1764 
disdain  to  note  the  excitement  outside 
the  Abbey  doors  the  first  day:  “Such  a 
crowd  of  ladles  and  gentlemen  were  as- 
sembied  together  as  became  very  for- 
midable and  terrific  to  each  other,  par- 
ticularly the  female  part  of  the  expect- 
ants; for  some  of  the.se  being  in  full 
dress,  and  every  instant  more  and  more 
incommoded  and  alarmed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  those  who  pressed  forward  in 
order  to  get  near  the  door,  screamed; 
others  fainted;  and  all  were  dismayed 
and  apprehensive  of  fatal  consequences,  ■ 
as  many  of  the  most  violent  among  the 
gentlemen  threatened  to  break  open  tne 


door.s;  a measure  which,  if  adopted, 
would  probably  have  cost  many  of  the 


most  feeble  and  helpless  their  lives;  as 
they  must  Infalliblv  have  been  thrown 
down  and  trampled  on  by  the  robust 
and  impatient  part  of  the  crowd.” 


One  festival  may  differ  from  another 
in  musical  glory:  the  essential  charac- 
teristics remain  the  same. 


Now  only  a shore  time  ago  in  Albert 
Hail  a monster  audience  listened  to  a 
monster  festival  concert.  The  band 
was  described  by  the  London  World  as 
an  extraordinary  sight  “with  the 
Queen’s  Hall  orchestra,  the  massed 
bands  of  the  Foot  Guards,  the  trumpet- 
ers and  drummers,  and  the  New  Zealand 
■band;  while  the  white  dresses,  with  red. 
white  and  blue  sashes,  of  the  ladies  of 
the  Leeds  Choral  Union  made  an  effec- 
tive background.”  There  was  a drum 
“about  nine  feet  high.”  Mr.  Henry 
Wood,  the  conductor,  was  “tremendous- 
ly Napoleonic.” 

There  was  also  lately  the  triennial 
Handel  fe.stival,  which  attracted  an  au- 
dience of  20.000  a day.  fi'he  conductor 
beat  for  4000  singers  and  an  orchestra 
of  500,  yet  the  performance.s  under  Dr. 
Cowen  were  described  as  effective,  and 
there  were  actually  grades  of  dynamic 
force,  while  Dr,  Cowen’s  predecessors 
had  "started  from  the  assumption  that 
a steady  mezzo-forte,  with  occasional 
explosions,  was  all  that  could  be  aimed 
at  in  the  way  of  expression,  and  that 
there  was  cause  for  devout  thankful- 
ness if  the  sopranos  on  the  lowest  tier 
and  the  basses  in  the  tiers  a quarter  of 
a mile  above  them  were  not  more  than 
half  a beat  apart.” 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT  PROGRAMME 
The  programme  of  the  first  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor,  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday, Oct.  16  and  17,  wifi  be  as  follows: 

Overture,  '‘R.irv.qntlu‘’.'.  tVeher 

Concerto  in  B^lnor  lor  piano. . .Tschaikowsky 

Entr’acte  £ronF”Messi(lor” Bruneau 

'First  lime  in  Boston.) 

S.vmphony  No.  2 in  D major Brahms 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  will  be  the  pianist. 


The  Introduction  of  novelties,  the  dis- 
play of  personality,  swollen  programmes 
that  surfeit  and  incite  musical  indiges- 
tion. the  fond  belief  that  what  Mr. 
Flnck  has  characterized  as  Jumboisra 
' makes  neces.sarily  for  musical  right- 
eousness—these  are  the  features  of 
many  festivals  which  have  been  held 
from  1615  to  1903. 


The  frequenter  of  festivals  is  some- 
times tempted  to  smile  at  the  attention 
paid  by  the  local  newspapers  to  the  per- 
sonal appearance,  the  dress,  the  habits, 
the  views  of  the  solo  singers  imported 
to  make  a musical  holiday  and  to  lure 
the  faint-hearted  to  the  concert  hall. 
A soprano  is  eulogized  for  a bewitching 
curl.  Her  dress  "forms  a hazy  dream 
of  delicate  colors  that  seems  hardly  to 
belong  in  a world  of  sordid  material- 
ism.” Another  “spoke  affectionately  of 
her  home.”  The  twin  children  of  an- 
other are  brought  before  the  gaping 
public.  Or  a baritone  tells  a reporter  in 
a burst  of  confidence  that  he  uses  daily 
chest  weights  and  dumb-bells  and  a 
system  of  indoor  exercise  which  he  per- 
fected himself. 

But  are  there  not  columns  of  equally 
important  information  in  metropolitan 


journals  during  a long  opera  season? 
Is  it  not  ail  largely  a matter  of  degree? 


When  a grand  musical  festival  was 
held  in  York,  Eng.,  in  1823,  the  York 
Courant  published  full  accounts  of  the 
proceedings,  and  the  editor  of  the  Cou- 
rant compiled  them  for  preservation  in 
book  form.  The  famous  Catalan!  and 
leading  English  singers  of  the  period 
were  among  the  soloists.  The  festival 
was  in  certain  respects  a memorable 
one.  Let  us  see  how  the  reporter  was 
impressed.  A few  excerpts  will  serve: 
“.■V  dazzling  array  of  beauty  and  fash- 
ion began  to  throng  the  splendid  edifice. 
The  deep  hue  of  the  crimson  seats  rap- 
idly e.xchanged  the  uniformity  of  its  ap- 
pearance for  the  varied  lightness  and 
elegancp  of  female  attire,  and  wherever 
the  eye'  reposed  it  fell  upon  some  new 
attraction— some  novel  combination  of 


the  grand  and  interesting.” 
■'The 


l.'he  loud  note  of  the  organ  at  this 
moment  gave  the  signal  for  tuning,  and 
this  necessary  prelude  to  harmony, 
which  is  generally  considered  an  un- 
grateful operation,  has'  seldom  been 
performed  more  completely  divested  of 
its  disagreeable  qualities.” 

"During  the  performance  of  ‘O  Lib- 
erty’ Mr.  Lindley,  Jr.,  was  seized  with 
fits  of  an  alarming  nature,  and  Mr.  L. 
(the  ’cellist)  was  in  attendance  on  his 
son.  • • • The  illness  of  Mr.  Lindley, 
Jr.,  was  occasioned  as  follows:  Mr. 

Lindley,  Sr.’s,  finger  was  so  much  hurt 
by  continued  playing  that  he  declared 
himself  unable  to  accompany  Mr. 
■Vaughan  In  the  song  of  ‘O  Liberty.’  Mr. 
Greatorex  then  desired  Mr.  Lindley,  Jr., 
to  take  his  father’s  place;  but  though 
fully  equal  to  the  task,  the  young  gen- 
tleman’s nerves  were  completely  over- 
come, and  he  fell  into  fits  of  an  alarm- 
ing nature  which  continued  for  three 
hours.” 

A description  of  the  Haarlem  organ  is 


WAGNER’S  MONUMENT  AT  BERLIN. 

The  -plan  of  a monument  raised  with 
pomp  and  ceremony  In  honor  of  Richard 
Wagner  at  Berlin  was  largely,  as  our 
Berlin  correspondent  writes,  the  work 
of  Councillor  Leichner. 

“Many  of  the  opponents  of  Leichner 
have  poked  fun  at  him,  and  asserted 
that  he  was  merely%i  successful  manu- 
facturer of  perfumery.  In  justice  to 
Leichner  it  should  be  said  that  he  un- 
derstands much  about  music,  and  he 
was  in  fact  for  many  years  a successful 
singer  before  he  became  a manufac- 
turer. While  working  as  a druggist  and 
chemist  in  a shop  in  Vienna  he  discov- 
ered his  voice,  and  after  thorough  in- 
struction went  on*to  the  oi^ratic  stag^. 
Under  the  name  of  Rafael  Carlo,  Leich- 
ner from  1863  to  1876  as  a baritone  ap- 
peared in  Zurich,  Cologne,  Koenlgsberg. 
Berlin.  After  he  left  the  stage  he  set- 
tled in  Berlin,  and  is  now  at  the  head 
of  the  largest  perfumery  factory  in 
Germany.  His  business  affairs,  how- 
ever have  not  prevented  him  from  tak- 
ing a great  interest  in  music.  He  gave 
40,000  marks  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Wagner  museum  in  Eisenach,  and  a 
similar  sum  for  the  erection  of  the  Ber- 
lin W^^er  monument." 

THE  HEREFORD  (ENG.)  FESTIVAL. 

Several  new  works  were  produced  at 
the  Hereford  festival  last  month.  Mr. 
Blackburn,  who  reported  the  festival 
of  the  three  choirs  for  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  found  a “Magnificat”  and  a 
"Nunc  Dlmittis,”  by  Ivor  Atkins,  a little 
formal,  a little  smacking  of  the  routine 
work  of  the  capellmeister,  yet  mu- 
sicianly  and  distincly  pleasing,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  eulogy  pronounced 
on  a certain  ■woman:  Bland,  passionate 
j and  deeply  religious.  A.  H.  Brewer’s 
anthem,  "O  Praise  the  Lord,”  was  ‘‘a 
little,  just  a little  tedious.” 

Cowen’s  new  orchestral  work,  Indian 
Rhapsody”  (Sept.  9),  is  “extremely 
clever;  it  is  ingenious,  it  is  brilliant,  it 
is  audacious  and  it  is  full  of  color. 
Vv’hether  or  not  it  is  a work  of  genius 
is  altogether  another  matter.  It  shows 
rather  the  fantasy  of  a tnan  of  ex- 
traordinarily b'rilliant  talents  than  the 
strictly  meditated  muse  of  genius.  Not 
for  a moment  am  I denying  to  Dr. 
Cowen  in  the  composition  of  this  woik 
abundance  of  industry  and  a most  care- 
ful working  out  of  all  his  ideas.  But 
those  ideas  are  confessedly  bizarre; 
they  are  prankish  in  their  foundation, 
and  they  savor  of  the  prank  in  their 
working  out.  But  the  score  is,  without 
any  question,  dazzling  in  its  realism  and 
in  its  superb  contempt  for  the  conven- 
tional. Much  of  it  is  based,  one  under- 
stands, upon  genuine  Indian  tunes,  and 
Dr  Cowen  has  certainly  surrounded 
them  with  an  atmosphere  which  one 
would  certainly  Imagine  to  be  equally 
oriental;  although  I personally  am  free 
to  acknowledge  that  I am  not  an  expert 
in  such  a matter.” 

An  adverse  verdict  was  pronounced 
against  Granville  Bantock’s  ’’The  Wil- 
derness,” an  orchestral  interlude  from 
"Christus.”  The  work  is  not  wholly  or- 
chestral, for  a vocal  part  is  introduced. 
The  subject  is  both  physiological  and 
psychological.  The  composer  has  writ- 
ten a long  argument,  but  a few  words 
will  give  the  main  thought:  "Far-reach- 
ing horizons,  rolling,  shifting  sand;  bare 
masses  of  scarred  and  jagged  rock;  all 
dreary,  lifeless,  silent  with  the  stillness 
as  of  death.  * A thousand  warring 

thoughts  seek  to  detain  (Christ),  but  he 
flies  ever  onward  into  the  heart  of  the 
deadly  conflict.”  The  audacious  attempt 
WnoTierian  at  times,  "as  if  bv  com- 


thls  flltir ode, 

ever  to  the  dl'Vlnfty  of  Christ.'*  * .. 
There  is  scarcely  a \t".“tlge  of  that 
culiarly  exalted  quiility  of  inspiration- 
say,  a certain  spiritual  quality — which. 

In  dealing  with  mystkal  subjects,  may 
always  be  found  in  the  compo.sitions  of 
the  greatest  masters.  The  prelude  is  a, 
lengthy  and  well-woven  piece  which  In-- 
troduces  the  scene  In  Gelhsemane.  This 
portion  written  for  the  chorus  is  well 
worked  out,  and  Ls  not  undistinguished 
by  poetry;  the  Ins^umentatlon  is  ade- 
quate without  being  noisy;  it  leads  into 
the  prayer  in  the  garden.  To  many 
these  words,  which  paraphrase  the 
prayer— Bach  used  no  such  paraphrase 
in  his  Last  Supper  of  the  St.  Matthew 
Passion,  nor  Palestrina  in  his  great 
passlon.s— will  inevitably  weaken  the  ef- 
fect; but  that  is,  of  course,  a matter 
not  immediately  iinder  consideration. 

"In  a succeeding  chorus  one  strong!;- 
detects  the  influence  of  Wagner.  Either 
"Meistersinger,”  you  exclaim  loosely,  re- 
membering the  old  schoolman,  ‘or  the 
devil.”  In  the  betrayal  scene,  however 
you  come  back  to  the  true  and  authentic 
Coleridge-Taylor  of  ‘Hiawatha.’  sue 
ceeded  by  a really  fine  march.  Now,  as 
to  the  music  of  Christ's  Prayer,  let  al' 
possible  difficulties  be  allowed  for;  yet 
one  is  bound  to  confess  that  Mr.  Coler- 
idge-Taylor Is  infinitely  far  behind  hi. 
predecessor  in  the  matter.  Pale.s'trina 
one  may  almost  say  that  he  has  intro 
duced  a certain  melodramatic  eiemeni 
into  it.  Christ’s  further  Prayer,  ‘O  lit 
tie  flock,’  is  beautiful,  but  beautiful 
(may  one  say?)  rather  in  the  style  ol 
‘Onaway.  beloved.’  The  fact  is  that  a 
man  cannot  handle  .such  subjects  as 
these  without  being  steeped  in  their 
spirit;  you  do  not  write  ‘Hiawatha’  to- 
day and  a ‘Passion’  tomorrow,  and 
there’s  an  end  of  it.  There  is  fine  re 
Ugious  feeling  in  the  chorus  ‘But  tht 
Disciples,’  which  carries  us  into  the 
'Prayer  of  the  Women  and  Apostles.’. 
Here  comes  ominous  signs  of  beginning  ‘ 
weakness:  the  Prayer  Is  long,  preten- 
tious and  heavy.  Follows  a section  en- 
titled ‘Pontius  Pilate,’  interspersed  with 
Jewish  choruses,  but  culminating  in  an 
astounding  love  scene  between  Pontiui 
and  his  wife!  It  Is  from  this  point,  alas 
that  things  begin  to  slip  away  incredi- 
bly. With  interlude — such  as  the  inter- 
cessions of  the  three  holy  women,  and , 
the  incident  of  the  thieves— a series  off. 
massive  and  monotonous  choruses  beat 
down  the  spirit  and  draw  the  sting  of 
all  inspiration  from  the  score.  It  is  a 
pity;  but  the  final  effect  to  the  hearer 
is  one  of  deep  disappointment.” 


LOCAL  NOTES. 

Mr.  Arthur  Farwell  of  Boston  will 
lecture  on  ‘‘Music  and  Myrth  of  the 


American  Indian”  before  the  Schubert 
Club,  St.  Paul,  this  season. 

The  season  promises  to  be  a brilliant 
one  at  Steinert  Hall.  Mr.  Harold  Bauer, 
Mrs.  Zeisler,  Mr.  Randegger  will  be 
among  the  pianists  who  will  give  re 
citals,  and  Mrs.  Jaffa,  who  enjoys  a; 
high  reputation,  will  make  her  first  ap- 
pearan.-c  on  Oct.  28.  She  was  born  at 
London,  and  studied  at  Brussels  and 
Liege. 

The  “Omos  of  Omona,”  the  new  comic 
opera,  by  Gardner  and  Odell,  which  will 
have  its  first  presentation  on  any  stage 
at  the  Bijou  Theatre  Oct.  26,  contains 
soubrette  songs,  to  be  sung  by  Miss 
Helena  Parris,  "The  Robin  and  the 
Rose,”  and  “Missy  Minna  • Belle.” 
high  cla.ss  plantation  song.  The  chief 
love  song,  “Heart’s  Delight.”  has  al- 
ready been  sung  from  manuscript  dur- 
ing the  summer,  by  Mr.  T.  Deacon, 
at  Bar  Harbor.  The  large  chorus  is  said 
to  be  particularly  effective  in  its  ren- 
dering of  the  finale  of  act  I.,  “The  Flag 


Song  of  the  Nation’s.’ 

Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  will  sing  songs  by 
Claude  Debussy  at  her  recital  in  Novem- 
ber. Mrs.  Hunt  has  charge  of  the  vocal 
department  at  Bradford  Academy. 

A new  dance,  “Minnehaha.”  Gy  Mr 
Paul  Loring  of  Boston,  has  been  played  ‘ 
by  the  Waldorf-Astoria  orchestra. 

During  the  Boston  engagement  of  Hen-L 
ry  W.  Savage’s  English  grand  operaf-- 
company,  which  will  begin  at  the  Tre-fe 
mont  Theatre  two  weeks  from  Mondayr 
evening,  these  operas  will  be  presented:!' 
Puccini's  “Tosca”  and  Verdi’s  ”OteI-Ji‘ 
lo,”  to  be  sung  in  English  for  the  flrstE; 
time  in  this  city:  “II  Trovatore,”;' 

"Aida,”  “Faust.”  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”;' 
‘Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  ‘'Lohengrin”;’ 
inH  “Tannhaeuser,”  "Ciarmen,”  “Luciaf 


and 


di  Lammermoor,”  "Bohemian  Girl”  and 
“yiartha.”  Mr.  Savage  has  provided 
each  of  these  works  with  a new  scenlo 
and  costume  production,  and  with  his 
old  favorites  augmented  by  a number 
of  artists  from  abroad,  an  enlarged 
chorus  and  full  grand  opera  orchestra 
under  Conductors  Emanuel  and  Elliott 
Schenck,  the  coming  opera  season  prom- 
ises to  be  the  most  brilliant  ever  given 
here  by  this  famous  organization. 

Seats  for  the  season  of  grand  opera  in 
English,  which  Manager  Henry  W.  Sav- 
age is  to  give  at  the  Tremont  Theatre, 
beginning  on  the  19th  inst.,  will  be 
placed  on  sale  a week  from  tomorrow 
morning. 

Miss  Carrie  Bridewell  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  will  sing  at  the  ce- 


is  Wagnerian  at  times,  "as  if  by  com- 
pulsion.” The  music  does  not  rise  by 


given  as  a foot  note:v  "Like  an  ele- 

■OD' 


phant,  that  with  his  proboscis  can  either 
pluck  a violet  or  raise  a tree  by  its 
roots,  the  notes  ,of  this  wonderful  in- 
strument can  .swell  from  the  softest  to 
the  sublimest  sounds,  from  the  warbling 
of  a distant  bird  to  the  awful  tone  of 
thunder,  until  the  massy  building  trem- 
bles in  all  its  aisles.” 


any  means  to  the  height  of  the  argu- 
ment. Nor  did  Mr.  Blackburn  care  for 
Philipp  Wolfrum's  “Christmas  Mys- 
tery” (Sept.  10),  made  in  Germany.  "It 
, would  be  utterly  ridiculous  to  pretend 
I that  this  Is  fine  work.” 

“The  Atonement,”  by  S.  Colendge- 
Taylor  iSejit.  19),  is  long  and  elaborate. 
'Die  composer  conducted.  "It  is  a little 
difficult  to  describe  with  anything  ap- 
proaching to  brevity  what  strike  one  as 
being  the  chief  characteristics,  the  mf'’- 
its  and  the  defects  of  this  work.  The 
libretto  is  clearly  its  weakest  part.  It 
i.s  meant  to  be  the  history  of  the  Pas- 
sion (with  a good  many  details  left  out) 
culminating  in  the  death  of  the  Saviour, 
and  concluding  with  a kind  of  triumpnal 
ode.  'The  curious  part  about  the  hook 
is  the  entire  seclusion,  save  vaguely,  in 


cilian  recital  at  Keith’s  Bijou  Theatre 
on  Wedne.sday  evening.  *■ 

Applicants  for  the  opera  scholarships 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  will 
be  heard  at  the  Conservatory,  on  Huiu- 
ington  avenue,  from  4 P.  M.  to  b P.  M-t 
daily  until  Oct.  15.  Applicants  should  a 
bring  an  operatic  aria,  and.  If  possiDie, 
their  own  accompanist. 

The  Kneisel  quartet  will  use  the 
Jordan  Hall  in  the  New  England  Con-J 
servatory  building  at  Its  concerts  on 
Tuesday  evenings,  Oct.  27,  Nov.  H,  DW. 

1.  Dec.  29.  Feb.  9 and  Feb.  23.  -s 

patrons  can  consult  a plan  of  the  hall  at 
the  new  building  before  ordering  Shata 
or  Mr.  John  Sauerquell  al  SymphoiW 
Hall,  to  whom  all  orders  should  be  \ 

will  locate  the  seats  desired  a.s  near  JEW  f; 
same  relative  position  as  possible.’^  TW 
public  sale  of  seats  for  these  ypbOJjS 
will  open  at  Symphony  Hall  the 
inst..  and  former  patrons  will  be 
locations  desired  up  to  the  17th  insL^ 
requested  of  Mr.  Sauerquell.  The 
will  give  10  concerts  In  Ixmdon.  " 
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ng  in  March  next,  and  Its  European 
ip  may  be  extended  as  far  as  Rome. 
Aptomma.s  will  give  a harp  recital  in 
nelten  Hall  on  Friday  afternoon,  at 
30  o'clock.  The  programme  will  be 
ade  up  chiefly  of  his  own  compositions. 
•Mrs.  at.  Inglis  James,  who  has  just 
'turncil  from  Europe,  has  reopened 
r studio  on  Huntington  avenue.  She 
ill  be  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel  after 
ct.  15. 


m 


PERSONAL. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Sept.  18  took 
William  Ludwig  to  task  for  singing 
3ff  to  Philadelphia”  as  though  it  were 
sentimental  ditty. 

Arthur  Frledhelm  has  been  asked  to 
■ head  teacher  of  the  piano  at  the 
..oyal  College  of  Music.  Manchester. 

‘ The  director  of  the  Essen  Theatre  has 
scovered  a lyric  tenor  in  Wachtel.  a 
■rnplko  watchman. 

A monument  to  Smetana  has  been  ded- 
:]  lated  at  Horitz.  Bohemia. 

N’lccolo.  Coccon.  a fertile  composer 
■ ^ lid  celebrated  teacher  at  the  Benedetto 
Vi  I arcell  i school,  Venice,  is  dead,  at  the 
t ;'e  of  T7. 

^il  P'tida  Ricci,  a .voung  Italian,  has  been 
igaged  for  the  Opera-Comlque,  Paris, 

. id  will  make  her  first  appearance  there 
'La  Traviata.” 

J The  monument  to  Gounod  in  the  Parc 
onceaii,  Paris,  will  be  dedicated  In 
Robei'. 

son  of  the  tenor  Xicolinl,  one  of 
1' til's  husbands,  was  hunting  lately 
Tours  with  his  two  sons.  He  ac- 
(Iputally  killed  one  of  them. 

IFederigo  Polidoro,  composer,  and  a 
]§hly  esteemed  writer  about  music, 
d lately  at  San  Giorgo  a Cremano. 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1845. 

The  tenor  Caruso,  it  is  said,  received 
’ “ PPTtormance  at  Covent  Garden, 
d next  season  at  the  same  theatre  he 
jj  II  receive  £160.  It  is  also  said  that  at 
J e Metropolitan  Opera  House  he  will 
,5  teiye  JIOOO  a performance.  The  Musical 
■*  'i^er  remarks;  "If  Caruso  can  get 
,000  a minute  here  he  .should  not  be 
imed;  let  him  have  exactly  what  he 
n get,  but  why  should  Americans  al- 
*ys  pay  the  foreigner  so  much  more 
iilm  just  because  of 
s difference  in  time.'*  . 

Siegfried  Wagner  has  decided  to  visit 
5 United  States  somcMtlme  durine  the 
tson  of  1904-1905.  ® 

There  Is  a possibility  of  the  return  of 
s.  Roger-Miclos.  the  pianist,  and 
. Aronson  may  bring  back  to  her  na- 
e land  Isadora  Duncan,  the  dancer 
^whom  we  spoke  at  length  not  long 

'he  cross  of  the  cheveller  of  the  Le- 
n of  Honor  has  been  given  to  Ernest 
n Dyck,  the  tenor, 
harles  Joly  wrote  to  the  Figaro 
trls)  from  Munich:  "The  effects  of 

: petticoat  and  green  yell  of  Nordica 
not  supply  the  vocal  power  which 
_ wanting  In  the  death  scene  of 
■Ide.  ' The  German  critics  on  the 
f ler  hand  were  loud  in.  praise  of  Nor- 
I a. 

he  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
II  Gazette  writes:  “The  American 

ma  donna.  Jane  Noria.  who  Is  the 
e of  the  secretary  of  the  American 
mber  of  commerce  in  Paris,  is  to  be 
rtily  congratulated  on  the  success 
is  having  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
hough  she  has  only  been  singing  In 
•Is  for  a short  time,  she  has  already 
n entrusted  with  such  roles  as  Elsa 
‘Lohengrin’  and  Juliette  In  'Romeo 
Juliette,’  while  she  will  sing  Nedda 
[ am  not  very  much  mistaken  this  is 
first  time  for  many  years  that  an 
erican,  connected  with  the  Paris 
ra,  has  jumped  into  public  favor  so 
idly.  Most  of  her  predecessors  have 
y sung  one  role  throughout  their 
agement."  He  also  writes:  "The 

cination  La  Lole  Fuller  has  over  the 
nch  public  is  extraorcinarv.  Al- 
ugh  her  dances  must  have  been  seen 
every  Parisian  theatre-goer,  she  still 
pages  to  draw  crowded  houses.  La 
e is  not  looked  upon  in  France  in 
same  manner  that  she  is  in  other 
ntrles.  In  England,  for  instance,  she 
^ mere  music  hall  ‘turn’;  to  the 
nch  she  is  'une  grande  artiste’;  Her 
ise  is  filled  with  works  bv  such  men 
ilodin,  Gerome,  Rochegrosse,  Dagnan- 
iveret,  and  when  poor  Constant  was 
e almost  every  week  he  would  ar- 
ge  an  entertainment  In  Lole’s  honor.  J 
fen  evrrT^ndj^,JWlTO  was  anybody  in  ^ 
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I tne  aramauc,  musical  and  artistic  vvorid 
I would  be  present,  and  Miss  Fuller  would 
dance  by  moonlight  on  the  lawn  facing 
her  house,  and  the  guests  would  recite 
verses  in  her  honor.” 

The  degree  of  doctor  which  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Heidelberg  has  conferred  on 
Richard  Strauss  is  not  a musical  de- 
gree, but  that  of  “doctor  philosophix 
honoris  causa.  ^ 

Nellie  Melba,  who  has  not  been  in 
America  since  the  'season  of  1900-1901 
sailed  yesterday  on  the  Cunard  steam- 
ship Campania  from  Liverpool  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Llewela  Davies  a 
young  M'elsh  pianist,  and  Miss  Ada  Sas- 
^ barp  player,  who  accompanied 
Melba  on  her  recent  Australian  tour 
and  met  with  success  in  England  last 
season.  Melba  will  be  joined  here  bv 
Ellison  Van  Hoose,  tenor;  Charles  Gfli- 
bert,  baritone,  and  Charles  Mole  flutist 
throughout 

the  United  States  and  Canada,  begin- 
ning Oct.  13  at  Montreal  and  Toronto 
Gustav  Mahler  of  Vienna  is  spoken  of 
late  Hermann 
Strange  stories  are 
told  of  the  dead  conductor.  "It  Is  well 
known  that  he  was  a Spiritualist,  and 
believed  that  the  ghosts  of  dead  com- 
posers inspired  his  conducting  of  their 
works.  One  day  Zumpe  told  another 
conductor  of  note  how  Beethoven’s 
spirit  was  present  during  the  perform- 
ance of  one  of  the  symphonies,  and -so 
pleased  was  the  ghost  that,  after  the 

movement,  it  exclaimed 
la®^'  'Ah,  my  dear  fellow,’  ex- 
ciaimed  the  other  conductor,  ‘surely 
Beethoven  made  a mistake.  He  thought 
A ®*’‘^  ^be  last  movement.’ 

Another  anecdote  deals  with  Zumpe  as 
composer.  The  conductor  was  sitting  in 
n a number  of  friends. 

When  the  conversation  turned  on  com- 
posing,  and  specially  on  the  composi- 
tion of  operettas.  ‘Such  things  are  val- 
as  art,’  eaid  Zumpe.  'A  slender 
talent  ^ enough  for  the  composing  of 
them.  This  was  by  no  means  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  and  a heated  discussion 
arose;  but  Zumpe  stuck  to  his  guns, 
fi?  . reply  to  an  obvious  retort  said 
that  he  himself  could  easily  manufact- 
ure an  operetta.  A wager  ensued.  At 
tlie  end  of  four  weeks  Zumpe  trium- 
Paantly  produced  the  score  of  his  ‘Farl- 
neill  a work  which  was  brought  out  at 
Hamburg  in  1886,  and  had  a very  suc- 
cessful run  in  Germany.” 


MUSIC  IN  LONDON. 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  writes  of  new 


works  performed  at  the  Promenade  con- 
certs as  follows:  Sept.  4,  Chamber 

Symphony  in  B flat  (op.  8)  for  piano, 
two  violins,  viola,  ‘cello,  double  bass, 
flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  ba.ssoon,  horn,  by 
E.  Wolf-Ferrari:  ‘‘Mr.  Wolf-Ferrarl 

means  very  well;  his  work  is  distin- 
guished by  occasional  thoughts  of 
beauty;  but  the  work  is,  for  the  most 
part,  amateurish  and  unreasonable  in 
Its  claim  It  is.  in  fact,  a troubling 
work.  Always  it  seems  to  approach 
to  a well-meaning  point  of  view,  and 
always  its  real  intention  disappears 
and  becomes  lost  In  a sort  of  mist  ofi 
harmony.  The  harmony  is  pleasantly 
reminiscent  of  the  latest  Wagner 
penod.  and  is  comparatively  innocent 
m these  days  of  Elgar  and  Strauss. 

i"®  . Chamber  Symphony  was  i 
worth  hearing. 

by  Cecil 

9^'^ayjb^  -Mr.  Cecil  Forsvin  has 
done  the  extremely  exceptional  thing: 
he  has  written  a concerto  in  G 
E,  and  orchestra. 

I!  *'^®a  Is  that  the 

viola  has  been  unfairly  treated  bv 
epmposers  in  the  past;  that,  indeed,  the 
violin  and  cello  have  been,  so  to  speak, 
the  spoilt  children  of  musicians.  It  was 
certainly  a laudable  and  novel  idea  to 
give  the  viola  what  may,  again  under 
tne  same  figure,  be  called  Cinderella’s  i 
chance;  and  yet  we  regret  to  think  that 
so  far  as  this  attempt  goes,  the  result 
I cannot  exactly  be  described  as  glorious 
The  opening  of  the  first  movement  Is 
both  clever  and  musicianly,  and  the 
veiled  tones  of  the  viola  in  a somewhat 
I mysterious  series  of  passages  lend  to 
the  composition  an  undoubted  beauty 
and  solemnity.  Moreover,  the  orches- 
tration of  this  portion  is  both  full  and 
ripe;  throughout  this  portion,  too,' Mr 
A.  E.  Ferrir  played  with  exquisite  dis- 
tinction and  feeling.  It  is  In  the  second 
movement  that  Mr.  Forsyth  scarcely 
realizes  the  promise  of  his  beginning. 

^ There  is  a certain  beauty  in  his  phras- 
ing. but  there  Is  also  a good  deal  of 
commonness  in  his  inspiration.  When 
we  say  commonness  we  do  not  mean 
the  word  in  an  extremely  disparaging 
sense;  rather,  we  mean  a sort  of  every- 
day and  too  easily  understood  method 
of  musical  writing.  The  second  move- 
ment does  not  call  for  many  words-  but 
it  is  well  scored,  and  the  viola  effects 
are  often  novel  and  beautiful.  The 
tunes,  however,  seem  a little  obvious;  . 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  music  of 
the  third  movement,  although  hers.  ; 
again,  there  . is  a sort  of  oruinariness  j 
about  the  musical  inspiration  which  > 
marks  the  work  as  being  neither  deep  j 
nor  subtle,  though  no  doubt  it  seemed  1 
sufficient  to  the  composer  for  his  par- 
ticular purpose.”  ‘ 

Sept.  15;  ”Mr.  Ernest  Blake’s  ‘Intro-  i 
duction  to  an  Operatic  Poem,  ’-The 
Bretwalda,”  ’ was  given  for  the  first 
time.  Mr.  Blake,  who  Is  sufficiently 
young  to  be  well  on  this  side  of  30,  has 
written  in  an  extremely  ambitious  spirit 
—always  a good  sign.  But.  as  so  often 
happens  with  young  ambition,  he  has 
in  this  case  somewhat  overreached  him- 
self. He  has  dealt  with  his  .subject  in 
far  too  fragmentary  a manner;  in  fact, 
the  episodes  follow  one  another  so  quick- 
ly that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  con- 
nect one  with  the  other.  Mr.  Blake  has 
evidently  been  bitten  by  the  modern 
musical  spirit;  he  often  suggests  Rich- 
ard Strauss,  without  unfortunately  sug- 
gesting the  fulness  of  that  composer’s 
orchestral  work.  It  Is  here  that  Mr. 
Blake  fails.  He  has  the  power  to  sug- 

fest  his  musical  desires;  but.  judging 
rom  this  work,  we  should  say  that  he 
has  not.  vet  attained  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing those  deslreh.  His  score,  in  a 


word,  is  lamentably  lacking  In  what 
may  be  called  centre  ballast.  The  mel- 
ody is  there,  the  sustaining  bass  Is  there; 
but  with  the  particular  sort  of  work 
which  he  has  here  taken  in  hand  there 
should  also  be  a completion  and  finish, 
which  assuredly  Is  not  prominently  no- 
ticeable.” 

Beerbohm  Tree  revived  Shakespeare’s 
"King  Richard  II.”  at  His  Majesty’s 
Sept.  10.  The  incidental  music  was  by 
Percy  Pitt  and  J.  C.  .Atraes. 

■William  Wallace’s  overture  to  "Pelleas 
and  Melisande”  was  produced  at  a prom- 
enade concert  Sept.  8.  The  Era  critic 
wrote:  "A  suite  in  five  movements  has 
been  produced  rather  than  a formal 
overture.  Mr.  Wallace  has  represented 
the  chief  incidents  in  the  drama  In  this 
suite,  which  will  probably  be  heard 
again  and  reveal  new  beauties.  Some 
of  the  chord.»  introduce  curious  har- 
monies, but  the  general  effect  Is  strik- 
ing.” 

Soloists  this  month  are  Clara  Butt, 
the  10th;  Kubelik,  the  17th;  Sarasate,  ot 
whom  W.  E.  Henley  said  that  a single 
minim  as  played  by  him  is  as  honey 
dropping  from  the  comb.  De  Pachmann 
and  Marie  Hall  gave  concerts  on  the  3d. 

OPERA. 

A new  one-act  opera,  “Mentana.”  by 
Luccano  Maciori,  was  produced  Aug. 
27,  at  the  Manzonl  Theatre.  Rome.  The 
story  is  of  a harrowing  episode  of  the 
battle  of  Meantana. 

A new  opera,  ’’Storia  d’Amore,”  by 
Spiro  Samara,  will  be  produced  this  fall 
at  the  Lirico,  Milan. 

Enna’s  new  one-act  opera,  “Die  Erb- 
senprinzessln,”  book  founded  by  P A 
Possenberg  on  a tale  by  Andersen,  has 
been  produced  at  Copenhagen. 

The  one-armed  composer  and  pianist 
Count  Zlchv.  has  finished  a new  opem’ 
“Nemo.”  The  story  told  by  him  is  Iri 
a prologue  and  three  acts  and  tells  of  1 
the  sad  fate  of  two  lovers  whose  lives 
were  bound  up  in  that  of  the  her-- 
Rakoezy. 

The  public  rehearsal  of  "Tosca  ” at 
the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  was  for  th.  i 
benefit  of  the  victims  of  the  under-  i 
ground  railway  accident. 

"Capltano  Fracassa,”  a new  opera  by 
Enrico  de  Leva  of  Naples.  Is  founded  un 
Gautier’s  romance.  The  subject  has 
already  been  treated  by  Pessard  (Paris 
1878)  and  Dellinger  (Hamburg,  1889) 

The  late  Hermann  Zumpe  had  com- 
pleted an  opera.  "Sawltri,”  with  a text 
based  on  an  Indian  legend.  The  work 
will  be  produced  at  Munich. 

Composers  in  Paris  receive  as  rovalty 
only  8 per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts 
at  the  Opera,  while  at  the  Opera 
Comlque,  the  Bouffes,  the  Folies-Dra- 
matiques  and  the  Nouveautes  they  re- 
ceive 12,  and  dramatists  receive  Ij  per 
cent,  at  the  Comedle  Francalse. 

Criticism  from  Munich  by  way 
Paris  concerning  “Siegfried”  at'  t' 
Prince  Regent’s  Theatre:  “The  drng.i  i 
which  had  cost  a large  sum  and  made 
a good  appearance  at  first  sight  became 
a lamentable  thing  at  the  decisive  mo- 


ment. and  his  death  almo.'t  provok- d 
-aughter  from  the  audience,  which  vi'-s 
made  up  chiefly  of  Americans  and  Eng- 
.ish.” 

The  municipal  council  of  Naples  ha.= 
leased  the  San  Carlo  for  five  year.s  to 
the  association  now  In  control.  The 
council  agrees  to  make  all  the  neces- 
sary repairs  in  their  three  years  The 
council  of  Genoa  has  granted  tht  Carh* 
Felice  Opera  House  a yearly  .sulxsldy  of 
$16,000  for  two  ycai.s.  and  the  Verona 
Opera  Hou.se  has  obtained  from  the 
city  authorities  a subsidy  of  $2000. 

The  ’’popula’-’’  performances  at  low 
prices  at  the  Opera  Comique.  Paris,  will 
be  40  instead  of  10  during  the  coming 
year.  The  manager  Is  obliged  by  the 
government  to  give  a certain  number  of 
•such  performance.s,  and  there  is  th.' 
intention  to  establish  at  last  .a  people  ~ 
theatre  where  operatic  and  other  musi- 
cal works  will  he  performed  at  io'v 
prices.  The  first  performance  this 
son  was  on  Sept.  7.  and  Auber’s  “Black 
Domino”  was  the  opera. 

Berlioz's  “Damnation  of  Faust”  will 
be  given  in  operatic  f.irm  at  Cologne 
this  season,  and  his  “Benvenuto  Cellini” 
will  be  performed  there  for  the  first 
time.  'The  other  novelties  for  that  city 
will  be  Hugo  Wolf’s  “Corregidor,”  Mas^ 


s j’lUzner's  "Kose  vom 

sffi'.rten."  Giordano's  ‘'Fedora.'' 
Wo-'fr's  "Abu  Hasson"  and  Gluck's 
"IphUenia  in  Aulis"  a.r.d  "Iphlsfenia  in 
T luris  " will  lie  revived.  How  many 
lOi.-ras  tliere  are  tluu  we  do  not  hear 
ill  Boston,  that  are  not  performed  even 
o:  the  .Metropolitan!  But  we  are  all 
giitins  "tolerably  familiar"  with 
"Fui.st"  and  “Lohengrin."  and  some  of 
.:s  .all  whistle  tunes  from  "Carmen." 

The  Munich  .\llgemeine  Zeitung  takes 
H ,ns  Kichter  to  task  for  his  attitude 
toward  Mr.  Conried  as  a producer  of 
"i'.irsifal."  The  journal  says  there  is  no 
no.  i of  attempting  to  turn  Wagner  into 
..  ged;  that  "Parsifal"  Is  religious,  just 
.IS  Goethe's  "Faust"  is  religious,  and  in 
no  other  sense;  that  it  Is  an  insult  to 
the  work  and  to  Wagner  to  say  that  it 
van  be  properly  performed  and  heard 
only  in  Bayreuth.  Mr.  H.  T.  Finck  quotes 
and  nods  approval.  “ 'Parsifal'  is  an 
opera — a splendid  opera — and  every  at- 
tempt to  make  it  appear  as  anything 
else  is  an  absurdity." 

-\n  Italian,  Marchetti.  is  at  work  on 
an  operetta.  "Strauss,"  in  which  he  will 
use  as  themes  motives  by  the  waltz 
composer,  ...  ^ 

A new  opera,  ‘‘Cadoudal,  by  Platz- 
becker  of  Dresden,  has  for  the  hero  the 
conspirator  against  the  First  Consul. 

A Hollander,  Moench,  has  composed 
an  opera,  "La  Pater  Noster,"  founded 
on  a poem  by  Copper.  , , , 

Lucile  Kill  will  sing  with  the  Carl 
Rosa  company  this  season,  so  will  Cecile 
Talma,  "an  -American  coloratura  vocal- 
ist " The  list  of  the  members  includes 
French.  Belgian.  Dutch,  German,  Ital- 
ian. Polish,  Armenian.  Russian,  Aus- 
tralian, Canadian  and  American  singers. 

It  is  an  “English"  opera  company. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  features  of 
the  advance  advertisements  of  "Parsi- 
fal" at  the  Metropolitan  is  the  protest 
of  the  Passion  Play  Society  against  the 
production  of  the  "sacred  drama"  in  _a 
"ctmmon  playhouse."  “Sacred  drama!' 
Whatever  religious  tendency  there  may 
be  in  the  opera  "Parsifal  ' is  toward 
Buddhism,  but  the  second  act  is  given  , 
over  toward  an  elaborate  scene  of  the  I 
attempted  seduction  of  the  hero^  by  . 
brazen  flower-girls  and  shameless  Kun- 
di-y  Of  oour.se  there  is  talk  about  "eso-  | 
teric"  meaning;  but  there  i.s  nothing 
esoteric  in  the  various  amorous  appeals.  | 
Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn,  in  his  review 
of  the  season  at  Covent  Garden,  says: 
".Alvarez  was.  of  course,  one  of  the 
great  triumphs.  His  Othello  w’as  a won- 
derful performance,  while  his  general 
dignity  and  the  solid  character  of  his 
performances  have  once  more  revealed 
him  as  a steady  and  impressive  artist, 
even  though  he  does  not  always  sing  in 
tune  " Good  judges  say  that  rhe  intona- 
.;or  of  Alvarez  at  the  Paris  Opera,  or 
Opera  Comioue  is  seldom,  if  ever.  Im- 
pure, and  that  he  never  sings  so  poorly 
as  at  the  Metropolitan.  He  surely  never 
sang  so  well  In  Boston  as  during  his 
first  season  under  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ellis. 
Mr.  Blackburn  says  that  Melba's  voice 
"even  surpassed  her  former  records  for 
beauty  and  v/armth."  He  praises  Ter- 
nina.  Calve.  Paquot,  Bond,  Van  Dyck, 
Plancon,  Scotti,  Renaud,  and  the  or- 
chestra under  Richter.  "Single  operas 
of  other  composers  have  been  given 
more  frequently  than  any  single  opera 
of  Wagner:  and  here  again  it  is  found 
that  Gounod  takes  first  place,  with  six 
performances  of  'Romeo'  and  eight  per- 
formances of  'Faust.'  The  fact,  there- 
fore, is  again  abundantly  proved  that 
neither  Wagner.  Gluck  nor  any  other 
reformer  of  operas  will  ever  succeed  in 
scotching  the  ‘star  system.'  Lopk.n.g  at 
the  matter  philosophically,  one  is  bound 
to  own  that  there  is  no  very  great  rea- 
son why  it  should  be  i tterly  slain,  l.hc 
beautiful  yoica  alighis  upon  whatsoever 
opera  it  listeth,  and  the  more  dramati- 
cally such  a work  's  knit  together  m 
art.' so  that  there  is  a rt^ijonal  and  real- 
istic dependence  of  one  part  on  another, 
the  less  likely  will  it  appeal  to  one  who 
('•fsii-es  to  tajee  the  lion's  share  of  the 
honors  It  is  for  this  cause  that  an  op- 
eratic .season,  under  anything  like  gen- 
eral conditions,  must  c ,mbine  elen.enta 
that  are  vastly  oppossd,  the  one  .against 
another— the  element,  for  example,  of 
the  unique  soprano,  the  unique  contral- 
to and  so  forth,  as  opposed  to  the  ele- 
ment of  a generally  excellent  ensemble, 
without  any  singular  possibility  of  Indi- 
;idual  distinction."  And  yet  certain 
■asts  that  pleased  the  Covent  Garden 
lUdiences  would  not  have  drawn  in  Bos- 
ton. Thus,  Mr.  Salignac  was  used  fre- 
quently as  leading  tenor. 

NEW  PUBLICATION'S. 
Violinist.s  and  violin  maker.s  will  be 
interested  in  "L’Art  du  Luthier,"  by  A. 
Volbecqtie  (published  by  the  author  at 
Xiort).  Auguste  Tolbecque,  'cellist,  took 
the  first  'cello  prize  at  the  Paris  Con- 
Sf-rvatory  in  1849.  He  was  professor  at 
music  school  of  Marseilles  from  1865 
= ■(  1871;  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
-.r;  a member  of  the  Conservatory  Con- 
eei's  orchestra,  and  he  then  retired  to 
. Xsort,  where  he  collected  and  repaired 
uld  stringed  in-struments  and  wrote 
"Quelqucs  Considerations  .sur  la  Lu- 
• rie''  (1890),  "Souvenirs  d'un  Musi- 
Cien  de  Province"  C1896),  “Xotlce  Hist. 
•Sur  lee  Instruments  a Cordes  et  a 
..Tr.het”  (1898).  He  offered  his  collec- 
->f  Instruments  to  the  French  gov- 
* r iment  for  the  Paris  Con.servatory, 
'.at  there  was  some  delay  in  apprecia- 
■ ai- 1 the  Belgian  government  se- 
fureil  the  collection.  Tolbecque  at  once 
' "gan  to  form  another  one,  and  he 
, int  much  time  in  re-establi.shlng  in- 
. trunifeats  that  were  old  or  had  disap- 
peared. "L'Art  du  Luthier,”  a hand- 
'••)m<-  volume,  with  many  illustrations, 
li  a practical  and  authoritative  treatise. 

C.  E.  Clement  of  Cleveland  Is  the  au- 
■;  or  of  a ".Modern  School  for  the  Or- 
ran”  published  by  G.  Sohirmer  (Xew 
ork).  '"lie  treatise  is  based  on  special 
.Holies  written  for  students.  First 
; :-r-  are  general  remarks  on  reglstra- 
t on.  with  exercises  In  locating  the  pedal 
k'  vs.  Use  Is  made  of  the  gap.s  between 
the  Port  keys  of  the  pedal  board  in 
..rPyr  to  place  either  foot  Immediately 
i.-bove  any  d‘  sired  pedal  key.  The  many 


exercises  tor  me  peaal  arc  divided  as 
follows:  Exercises  for  the  toe  of  each 
foot,  exercises  for  the  toe  and  heel,  sec- 
tional  pedal  scale  studies.  The  studies 
for  manual  alone  are  too  few,  nor  is 
the  proper  use  of  the  thumb  taught  with 
the  necessary  degree  of  attention.  The 
final  section  of  the  work  Is  devoted  to 
studies  for  pedal  and  manual. 

G.  Schiriner  of  Xew  York  has  pub- 
lished in  attractive  form  two  volumes  of 
his  "Operatic  Anthology"  celebrated 
arias  selected  from  O'Peras  by  old  and 
modern  composers,  edited  by  Max 
Spickeer.  The  volumes  at  hand  are  for 
soprano  and  alto.  The  selections  show  a 
catholic  taste,  and  the  foreign  text  is 
accompanied  by  new  Englisli  versions. 
We  are  surprised  that  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  fact  that  the  melody  of 
"L’Amour  est  \ir  oiseau  rebelle  m 
"Carmen”  Is  by  Tradier.  and  not  by 
Bize* 

Hector  Berlioz  will  be  the  subject  ol 
the  second  instalment  of  the  seri^  ot 
"Temple  Autobiographies  which  Will- 
iam Macdonald  is  editing  for  the  pub- 
lisher J M.  Dent  of  London.  Miss 
Katharine  F.  Boult  has. prepared  a new 
translation  of  the  comp^oser's  memoirs. 

The  life  of  Johann  Friedrich  Reich- 
ardt  by  Dr  Walther  Pauli,  is  published 
bv  Eberlng^  Berlin.  An  elaborate  biog- 
raphy by  Schletterer  was  published  at 
Augsburg  in  I860. 


SUNDRY  OPINIONS. 

Mr.  Blackburn  spoke  lately  in  connec- 
tion with  a performance  of  the  "Peer 
Gynt”  suite  of  Grieg's  “exquisite  sense 
of  the  finest' kind  of  miniature  music— 
it  was  surely,  as  Smeaton  said  of  Win- 
stanley's  lighthouse,  a cameo  conception 
not  fitted  for  the  winds  of  the  world.” 

And  of  Tschaikowsky’s  "1812"  over- 
ture he  said;  “In  many  respects  this 
work  is  a magic  lantern  composition;  it 
is  written,  not  out  of  any  love  for  music, 
but  with  a determination  to  make  the 
most  of  a certain  savagery  of  patriotic 
effect  which  has  only  one  counterpart 
in  m'usic,  the  ‘Hungarian  March'  of 
Berlioz  Often  to  realize  such  a mood 
as  this  in  art  would  be  a great  mistake, 
even  a fatal  mistake.  Tschaikowsky  ac- 
complished the  teat  because,  although 
he  used  violent  means  to  complete  his 
results  he  never  seemed  to  exceed  the 
limit  of  his  own  powers.”  Now  the 
“1812”  overture  was  written  for  an  out- 
of-door  performance  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  at  Mos- 
cow The  composer  wrote,  early  in  1882: 

"I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  my  over- 
ture is  good  or  bad.”  Tschaikowsky  pro- 
tested against  performances  of  it  in 
halls'  he  said  it  was  written  for  a spe- 
cial occasion  and  would  appeal  only  to 
Russians.  _ 

THE  DANCE. 

Isadora  Duncan,  of  whom  we  spoke  at 
length  some  week.s  ago,  said  to  a Pa- 
risian reporter:  "They  ask  me  to  discuss 
the  dance  of  the  future.  How  can  I? 

I It  is  still  too  soon:  50  years  from  now 

1 I shall  perhaps  have  something  to  say, 
and  beside.=.  I have  always  thought  it 
indiscreet  to  speak  about  my  dancing. 

1 Persons  who  sympathize  ^Phat 

iments  understand  bettei  than  I 
I wish  and  what  I aim  at  and  they 
that  are  hostile  know  b^ette^  tha^ 

I.  A woman  asked  me  'ateb  ^n 
danced  with  bare  feet.  I answere  • . 

cause  I feel  a religious  sentiment  for 
the  beautv  of  the  human  foot,  bhe  sa 
shl  hkd  n'o  such  feeling.  I went  on  H^t  1 
one  should  have  such  a sentiment, 

cause  the  form  and  the  a’fPressive  P 
tude  of  the  human  foot  is  fke  sign 
a greft  triumph  i". deve lopm^ent^^^^ 

•Ido  not  believe  in  Darwin  and  Ha®cke^.^ 

.?fflnt^'^lad"orkrWmeswit^ 

and  the  choir  will  now  sin= 
known  chorus. 

, the  eulogy  of  the  bagpipe.  ^ 

Mr.  Blackburn  finds  little  m the  hu  , 
' mor  of  the  Scotch  music.  ^ 

manner  in  which  such  music 
but  the  lamentation,  the  dirge,  the  v ail 

V,im  He  finds  the  musical 
appeal  to  him.  ne  _ 

wail  of  the  Gaelic  muse  is  among  t 

ineffable  realizations  of  tragedy 

world."  and  her  national  ^ 

fit  oompanion  in  that  express^  g^^^ 

;‘oAf  h^eTr  IS' dfi?:  a^^tha 

like  harmonies  that  are 
that  note  ao<J^^^‘ner.  who  finds, 

varying  mood  of  the^  mourn  ^ . 

u may  be,  for  the  nrs  human 

der  and  dismay,  that  to  uie 
heart  even  fkf  ®ense  ^j^g"present,  talce 
acutest  riBP  which  seem  al- 

a relief  and  a chang 

most  a treacher>.  ^ instrument, 

thus  played,  and  magnifi- 

once  more,  in  us  giomi 

cent  completkn.  ako  . g-g^iand  tri- 
mourning over  the  dead  bfOfianu 


MARGARET  IN  MUSIC.  ' 

Ernest  Newman  in  the  Contemporary 
Review:  “The  essence  of  ilarpjarrfs 

character  is  simplicity.  Innocence,  the 
absence  of  all  complicating  clement.s, 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that,  though! 
no  two  settings  of  her  to  music  are  the! 
same  in  actual  utterance,  they  are  all 
very  much  the  same  in  psychological 
es.sence.  Schumann’s  Margaret  is  very 
German,  Liszt's  more  human  than  Ger- 
man, Berlioz’s  curiously 
Gounod’s  decidedly  modern  “"d  t^n 
hrod  but  all  ohve  the  same  fundamen 
laTciuamies;  none  do^  violence  to  our 
conception  of  the  real  Margaret. 
Newman  says  of  Rubinstein’s  musical 
portrait  of  Faust:  It  is  "the  'east  defi- 
nite and  the  most  symbolical  of 
all.”  Schumann’s  music:  f*- 

note,  this  width  of  outlook  upon  man 
and  the  world,  that  we  have  m Schu- 
mann’s work,  and  in  ochumann  s alone 
of  all  settings  of  Faust.  His  is  really 
the  spirit  of  the  Faust  conceived  by  the 
great  poet— a passionate  reflection  upon 
life  an  unlifted,  philosophical  sense  of 
tragedy,  a mellow  .sympathy  with  and 
pity  for  the  troubled  heart  of  man. 

■Vernon  Blackburn  in  the  Pali  Mall  Ga- 
zetts-  "Miss  Mary  Garden’s  view  of  the 
part  (in  Gounod's  opera)  is  certainly  one 
which  is  altogether  reasonable,  if  it 
seemed  to  be  just  a trifle  surprising,  for 
she  interpreted  the  part  of  Margaret  as 
a character  distinguished  by  extreme 
srirllshness.  Sl6nder,  agilG,  unsophisti- 
cated  and  .thoughtless— it  was  in  her 
thoughtlessness  that  her  originality  lay 
—she  to  our  thinking,  made  the  part 
fa'r  more  rational  than  is  usual,  prov- 
ing indeed,  that  the  fall  of  Margaret 
was  surely  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  if  only  because  of  her  surrender- 
ing admiration  for  all  that  was  pleasant, 
pretty  and  plausible  in  the  smooth  walks 
of  life.”  Alvarez  was  the  Faust  on  this 
occasion:  "Indeed,  fantastic  as  the  anal- 
ogy mav  appear,  this  royal  Faust  and 
this  willing,  golden  girl  flashed  an  al- 
most historical  reminiscence  back  upon 
one’s  mind  of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn." 

Eugen  Schmitz,  in  the  Munich  Fries- 
tatt,  ranges  certain  works,  among  them 
Beethoven’s  symphonies  Nos.  5,  9 and 
quartet  in  C sharp  minor,  and  Schu- 
mann's "Manfred”  among  the  composi- 
tions that  are  charged  with  the  mood  of 
"Faust." 


tlius  Plaj-ed,  and  °n  magnifi- 

as 

Grieg  and  MacDowell 

been  written  in  Scot- 
songs  ™'fh\.kave  oee  some  of 

land,  and  the  sf"'®  VaTean,’  'Menie.' 

JIacDoweU's,  such  as  Mj  Jeam 

X®Tree  •'  etc  these  two  compos- 

r Kpe  Tulht  ‘r  culUv^tTTn 

‘iSfrUcular""  Th%  wllf  find  in  their  works 
a source  of  endless  delight  try  Mac 
Dowell’s  'Eight  Songs,  and  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Peters  edition  of  Griegs 
songs,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


CURIOSA. 

A Mrs.  Russell  gave  a song  recital 
last  summer,  in  which  she  was  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Bond,  Farkoa.  Guardabassi 
and  other.s.  In  a duet  from  Messager’s 
"Veronique"  there  was  an  unsuual 
sight  in  a concert  hall.  “It  was  surely 
an  audacious  notion  actually  to  intro- 
duce upon  the  stage  a flower-covered 
swing,  in  order  to  enhance  the  realism; 
we  say  audacious  because  the  least  slip 
would  have  covered  the  whole  .situation 
with  confusion,  as  with  a garment,’’ 

I Costa,  at  a rehearsal  of  the  Handel 
Festival  Choir  at  the  Cr>-stal  Palace, 
once  called  out,  "He  is  singing  flat,  that 
! man  in  the  blue  tie.”  Congratulated 
afterward  on  his  fine  ear,  he  said:  "I 
heard  some  one  singing  flat,  and  I saw 
a man  in  a blue  tie,”  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  Other  conductors  since  his 
day  have  shown  at  rehearsal,  and  even 
in  the  presence  of  lookers-on,  a similar 
1 acumen.  , , , , „ 

The  Newburgh  Daily  Journal  said  of 
a singer;  "Her  rendering  of  'The 
tN^ood-pecker’,  by  Nevin,  was  so  natu- 
ral that  one  might  almost-  imagine  that 
he  heard  the  actual  tapping  of  the 
bird.”  From  which  we  have  a right  to 
infer  that  the  soprano  is  master  of  the 

^TW^^  story  is  not  incredible.  Pade- 
rewski once  heard  of  a particularD 
brilliant  performance  by  Rosenthal.  He 
smiled  his  sweet  smile  and  said,  "Oh, 
ves,  but  any  conservatory  pupil  with  a 
good  technic  can  do  that.”  A kind 
friend  repeated  the  remark  to  Rosen- 
thal, who  soon  after  was  told  that  an 
amateur  pianist  of  true  talent  was  play- 
! ing  in  London.  “Oh  that  must  be  Pade- 
rewski,’’ said  Rosenthal. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Schumann-Heink 
hesitated  a long  time  about  singing  with 
the  Kansas  City  orchestra,  for  it  has 
been  her  custom  never  to  sing  for  an 
admittance  fee  of  less  than  $2, 'whereas 
the  Kansas  City  orchestra  asks  only  50 

cents  a.  concert  from  its  su’oscribens. 
"She  was  at  last  persuaded  by  the  mo.stt 
potent  argument,  an  advance  sum  abovoj 
her  usual  salary.”  ,, 

The  musical  pirate  roams  all  over  the 
British  empire.  Australia  has  Ion.? 
been  one  of  Ills  happy  hunting  grounds. 
A London  musical  firm-  that  owns  the 
copyright  of  "Dolly  Gray”  has  just  ob- 
tained an  injunction  against  some  en- 
' terprlsing  folks  who  had  printed  that 
popular  song  upon  lolly-bags.  'This  mode 
of  publication  looks  like  adding  insult 
to  injury.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

In  classic  pictorial  representations  or 
the  lyre,  the  right  hand  of  the  player 
holds  the  plectron  at  the  bottom  of  the 
instrument,  and  his  left  hand  is  behind 
the  strings,  with  the  fingers  spread  like 
a fan.  Saint-Saene  the  other  day  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  the  left  hand 
was  iivsed  to  prevent  certain  strings  froni 
soundin,g.  All  of  the  strings  were  struck; 
by  the  plectron,  but  only  those  left  free 
sounded.  . 

It  is  pow  said  that  the  horse  has  the 
mo.st  melodious  voice  of  all  animals:  his! 
whinnGvinff^'  cm*brfice  tho  extGiit  of 
chromatic  scale.  The  ass  is  a dangerous 
rival.  The  ape's  voice  goes  up  and  down 
the  octave  by  tonC^  sernitones.  Tho 
bark  of  a dog  Is  not  natural  voice; 
captivity  has  made  hxip 
sources  and  the  nobnit?'  of  his  organ* 
and  by  means  of  a surgical  operation  he 
could  speak.  H-m-'m!  , 

In  tile  hundreds?  of  Ictt-ers  received  hy^ 
the  Moody-Manners  opera  compan> 
from  afcjpirants  tliere  are  some  curious 
effusions  of  self-coniftdence.  A young 
man  writes:  'T  excel  in  the  %'^tire  ab- 

sence from  shyness*  of  any  kind,  po  I (ur 
not  think  It  necess^ary  to,  .dw'c‘11  any 

TV»  rr 


Striking  stage  appearance.  T 
.=  jre  I would  give  ahe  thoroil*ft 

satisfaction." — The  Era  (London). 

H'^^rmann  Ritter  has  written  a,  pam-* 
phlet  concerning  the  matenal  and  so- 
cial  position  of  an  orchestral  playei-  1.. 
Germany.  He,  the  inventor  of  a iK-w 
kind  of  viola,  receives.  ""W  that  he 
50  years  old,  an  Income  of  *730  a >7"’;; 
and  this  is  high,  for  first  violas  usual. . 
make  from  *375  to  *500  a year.  The  a.  - 
erage  conductor  in  provincial 
tries  to  live  on  $30  to  $4o  a month.  X 
few  years  ago  140  men 
place  of  city  conductor  at  Ratlbor, 
of  them  had  had  an  academic  education. 

I Alberto  Gentili,  a composer  has  m- 
v'ented  a machine  for  retaining  and  ^ 
producing  automaUcMIy 
' ance  of  a piece. 

during  the  performance  ^ ' L 

physiognomy  of  a musical  ?Jite^reta 
tion.”  A French  critic  asks  ',P^, 

ventioms  which  register 
the  result,  “the  product  of  an  Intell -ct 
ual  expansion  and  of  a i.L 

ing  which  result  from  a 
stantaneous  disposition  of  n.ino  au>i 
body”  are  of  real  use. 

Paintings  by  Arnold  Boeekllji 
gested  a symphony  to  Hans  Huber  “ ‘ . 
symphonic  poems  to  Weingartner  av. 
Andreas  Hallen;  yet  Boecklin  hims'  I 
was  a foe  to  programme  music  of  ai.F 
kind  and  he  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  modern  musical  movement.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  music;  he  play.d 
'..he  harmonium  for  50  years  and  even 
composed— thus  he  set  music  to  Goethe  s 
"Who  Never  Ate  His  Bread  in  Tear.s. 

He  insisted  on  a sharply  defined  melody. 
He  was  especially  fond  of  music  by  As- 
torga.  Pcrgolese.  Bach.  Handel,  Gluck. 
Mozart,  Beethoven.  Schubert.  Mozar. 
was  his  god.  as  was  the  case  with  In- 
gres, the  painter,  and  Tschaikowsky.  H*i 
could  not  go  beyond  Weber  and  Men 
delssohn.  Chopin's  music  was  distaste 
ful  to  him; he  called  Meyerbeer's  operas. 
“Jew  music’’;  although  he  honored 
Liszt  as  a man,  he  abhorred  him  as  a 
composer:  and  he  hated  Wagner  both 
as  man  and  as  composer;  Wagner  s 
music  seemed  to  him  too  complicated. 

Paul  Ehlers  in  an  article  entitled 
"Venus  in  Corsets,"  publi.shed  in  th 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  .Munich,  pro-, 
test  vigorously  against  a cor 
seted  opera  singer  as  often  sin- 
ning against  dramatic  truth.  Venus 
the  sensuous,  the  seductive,  may  wear  >i 
corset,  but  Bruennhilde,  the  pure  maiden 
of  nature,  should  never  wear  the  sym- 
bol of  a false  civilization— never,  n*  . 
never.  The  forest  in  the  second  act  o 
"Siegfried”  might  as  well  be  represent 
ed  a.s  a French  park.  "Why  not?  Ii 
the  corseted  Bruennhilde  anythinf 
ehse?"  We  have  seen  German  Bruenn 
hildes  that  were  almost  as  large  as  ; 
French  park,  but  what  if  they  had  no 
worn  corsets?  The  brain  reels  at  th. 
thought.  Neither  should  the  imperson 
ator  nf  Fidelio,  nor  any  singer  in  th 
costume  of  a page  wear  corsets,  on  ac 
count  of  the  incongruity.  Mr.  Ehler 
writes  with  an  intensity  that  i.s  trasric^ 
Thev  are  still  telling  stories  about  thi 
late  'i'heodor  Rel'hmann,  the  baritonel 
Once  he  was  taking  the  part  of  Wotait 
in  "Die  Walkuere"  and  the  i.iattentnj 
promoter  did  not  come  to  his  rescue 
Reichmann.  furious,  tried  to  pierce  hin 
i with  his  .“pear,  even  before  the  curtal; 
fell.  During  the  intermission  occurre. 
this  scene: 

"No.  you  are  good  for  nothing;  get  ou 
of  here.  ’ ^ _ 

"But,  Mr.  Reichmann,  I have  a fam 
ily;  I have  children.” 

“I  shall  complain  of  you  to  the  manf 
cer." 

The  promoter  had  an  ingeniou 

thought:  "But.  Mr.  Reichmann.  yo 

should  not  be  a'vtonished  at  rny  negl 
gence.  I was  listening  to  you  singing. 
Reichmann  grasped  his  hand  warml) 
‘You  are  a fine  fellow,  and  soon  nfti 
he  said  to  the  manager,  as  he  pointe 
to  the  prompter:  "We  have  here  an  n 
valuable  assistant.  Y'ou  should  pay  hii 
more.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Strauss  orchestra,  from  t ienn; 
Johann  Strauss,  Jr.,  conductor,  wi 
visit  this  country  next  spring. 

A vocal  quintet,  soprano,  mezzo-s. 
prano,  alto,  tenor,  bass,  has  been  o( 
ganized  in  Paris  for  conceit  purposes. 

Among  the  works  to  be  performed  ! 
the  Pittsburg  orchestra  this  next  se 
son  for  the  fir.st  time  in  that  city  a|l 
Glazounoff.s  6th  symphony,  Hadle>. 
"The  Four  Seasons"  symphony,  Salri 
Saens'  third  symphony.  Chahrier's  ovo 
ture  to  ‘•Gwendoline’’  and  "Pastorahi 
suite,  Gernsheim's  overture  to  alf 
meister’s  Braut  fahrt,”  Tschaikowskii 
overture  to  "Eugene  Oneguine,”  Arthf 
Bird’s  "Carneval  Scene.”  Chaminad.| 
"Callirhoe’’  suite,  Chausson’s  sj’ij 
phonic  poem  "Viviane,”  Dubois  bal . 
suite  "La  Farandole,”  _Elgar  s sy  - 


phonic  variations.  Cesar  Francks  LI 
EoUdes,”  Glazounoff  s ballet  suite  Ru^l 
d’ Amour.”  d'Indy’s  prelude  to  "F'* 
vaal  ” MacDowell's  suite  in  A maj , 
Percy  Pitt’s  "Symphonic  Impresslo;. 
Strauss’  ''Til!  Eulenspiegel”  and  Ic» 
scene  from  "Feuersnoi."  Vim  der  stu*‘ 
en’s  prelude  "A  li.sda.  The  s^oi  » 
will  be  Pauline  Strauss,  Mary  G.  Tra.. 
Lillian  Blauvelt.  Anna  Busseri.  Scl,- 
mann-Heink.  Louise  Homer,  Burgsi- 
ler  Plancon.  Van  Rooy;  vlolmh-. 
Saiiret.  Estelle  Dyer;  'cellists,  Pa.» 
Casels  Henri  Merck;  pianists.  -Aus  .r 
Ohe.  Bloorafleld-Zeisler,  Bauer;  .org:* 
ist,  Lemare. 

A Russian  symphony  society  has  b<  l 
incorporated  by  real  Russians  in  N r 
York.  The  orchestra  of  60  will  gi 
especial  attention  to  the  music  of  • 
Neo-Russian  school.  , 

A socie'ty  for  the  performance  f 
Bach's  works  is  talked  of  in  Buffalo 


'-i-'T 


’Q[SY  OF  IRAOIII 


Element  Huart’s  “History 
of  Arabic  Literature” 

r-  Ji-  L J L 1 J f”®  fragments  were  hrouirh 

Englished  by  Lady  Mary  together.  Zald  ibn  ThaWt,  a disciple 
Loyj  y > J-  Abu  Bekr.  ^ 


^ICH  IN  ANECDOTE 
OF  DESERT  LAND. 


Jolden  Age  of  Caliphate, 
Philosophy  of  Moslem 
History,  Fragments  of 
Tribal  Satire. 


_ Wy  ‘ABtar."  the  AMblan 

The  etyh?  of  tlip  Kumn  .lirrer-.  ncfo-.-l- 
In*  t ■>  Ine  ptTloilw  ,|f  the  j-roplief 'f,  |lf.. 
>it  which  the  ii  vi'liirlon  ivas  re  elvcd. 
It  ^ tvrltl'‘t;  In  rhymed  prii“--,  Th*- 
TOrller  sii  ah'-  the  vonl  "surah”  Ik  He- 
briw,  ami  sl«iilflfa  i row  of  eton-jH  in  o 
will,  and  thus,  by  analogy,  i ||n<,  of 
writing— hiiv.-  very  short  vcrw.j.:  the 
longer  ohapter.H  have  a terminal  pame 
® which  rhymts  at-onantly 

with  the  other  rauses.  The  pr.sont  nr- 
rangrement  of  the  i hapters  Is  artificial. 
The  propnet'a  hearers  began  by  tru.>t- 
Ing  thoir  memo'les  to  retain  the  Words 
sh'"e  who  could 
f Pa'fn  leave  !. 

tarnod  hides,  dry  bones. 

i«c.  prophet  died,  there  was  fear 

lest  the  Koran  should  be  lost,  and  all 
..were  brought 

calTphT'To "collect  aTl“tha‘t''could'’be  dls- 

volume  The®  'P‘® 

chapfers  were  arranged 
without  regard  to  historical  sequence 
but  according  to  their  length 
First  came  the  longest;  but  the  short 

the  final  one.  Mahomet  was  both  poet 
address  was  at  one 
time  bold  and  posslonate,  and  at 
another  lengthy  prose  with  constant 
repetitions,  as  though  the  preacher  were 
bound  at  any  cost  to  drive  simple  Ideas 
Into  thick  heads.  On  the  whole  Prof 
Huart  does  not  praise  .the  work  as 
merature  so  highly  as  did  Sir  Richard 
F.  Burton,  who  complained  bitterly  that 
the  Koran  was  known  to  the  average 
English  reader  only  through  the  prosale 
version  of  George  Sale,  which  is  stiff 
with  Latlnlsms. 

There  are  only  a few  pages  given  to 
“The  Thousand 
Nights  and  a Night,”  and  the  curious 
header  will  still  consult  the  Terminal 
Essay  of  Burton.  According  to  Prof 
Huart.  the  famous  collection  of  a Per- 
sian book  translated  Into  Arabic  as 
early  as  the  3d  century  of  the  Hegira. 


nt  India  rxertc'i 
Arab  medicine,  Th. 


JtK 
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"A  Histiiry  of  Arabic  Literature”  (D. 
ppli  ton  & ilo..  New  York)  was  wrlt- 
■n  by  t'limont  Huart.  secretary-inter- 
rcter  f„r  oriental  languages  to  the 
rench  gov-rnment  and  professor  at  The  plan  was  possibly  taken  by®the 
'■  EO'ile  lies  Langues  Orlentales,  Persians  from  India.  A variety  of  tales 

were  inserted  at  divers  periods  into  the 
framework.  Some  of  them  are  of  Ind- 
ian, Egyptian.  Jewish  origin  The 
style  of  the  collection  as  we  have  It  is 
T'he"svstim'  The  stories  of  Arab 

A h o origin  came  from  the  Teller  of  Tales 

ne  Arabic  lau-  .aics 


K 

arls.  by  the  Invitation  of  Mr.  Edmund 
oski-  for  the  "Short  Histories  of  the 
iieratures  of  the  World"  series.  Lady 
'.ary  Loyd  Englished  the  work  from 
author's  m.inuscrlpt  '■’s..  o,- 


liti  rai, 


uagc"in  FVance^“is  dWe^enrf^om  thai  to"  a noMter^^''®  ®"® 

nplo.vcil  by  English  scholars,  and  it  There  Is  a verv  foil  accmiuf 
as  iicoes.sary  to  transpose  Prof.  Abtesld.  or  goTlen 

isf  was*^p"erfo?m°ed'’b?'’M^  ’"®"®''i?®  the  effect  of 

isK  was  perrormea  D>  Mr.  ne>nom  a,  tj^jg  literature  on  Europe  of  the 
Icholsnn.  lecturer  In  Persian  to  Cam-  ggeis  was  far  greater  than  Is  c^monlv 
ridge  LnlvtrsUj.  supposed.  The  Persian  influence  on  this 

, , — ; , ^ Arab  literature  was  immense-  it  is 

The  subject  is  a hard  one  to  treat  in  found  in  poetry,  theoloey,  jurisprudence 
ich  little  room  on  acoount  of  the  vajt  Under  this  caliphate  the  Arabs  ceased 


cn  little  room  on  accouni  oi  me  vaai 
mbtittent  of  Arabic  literature,  even  though 
le  author  be  deeply  versed  and  con- 
lic'.ious  for  accuracy,  and  the  work  is 
ne  in  which  the  ordinary  reader  will 


3 ana  ciiaeruieai  maras.  may  even  .among  rne  poets  who  are  described 
;ter  the  faint-hearted  curious  from  In  detail  were  masters  of  erotic  mvstic- 
, , adlng.  But  the  book  Is  a.  great  store-  erotic,  satirical  and  descriptive  poetry 

4 ouse  o(  information.  Curious  information  Is  given  about  .son 

Arab  poetry  came  from  the  desert,  of  them:  Thus  Bashshar  ibn  Burd 


------  — ^icxK/o 

for  the  most  part  to  write.  While  Arabic 
was  the  language  of  the  extensive  em- 
pire the  language  was  spoken  and  writ- 
ten by  men  who  were  Arabs  only  bv 


ciuiic,  saiiricai  ana  aescnptive  poetry 
Curious  information  Is  given  about  .some 
Arap  poetry  came  trom  tne  oesert.  of  them:  Thus  Bashshar  ibn  Burd  a 
,...j(he  advemurou.s  B»douin  belonged  toi  Persian,  born  blind,  with  two  pieces’ of 
'le  Semite  group;  tribes  may  have  mi-  red  flesh  instead  of  eyes,  marked  hor- 
.rated  from  the  lower  Babylonian,  ribly  by  the  smallpox,  would  clap  his 
lain.s;  there  may  have  been  cross-  hands,  cough  and  spit  right  and  left 
reeding  with  African  races;  whatever  when  he  was  about  to  recite  a noam 
ne  origin  of  the  people,  the  struggle  There  were  female  poets  as  FadI  a 
etween  the  descendants  of  the  King  quick-witted  woman,  who  led  a loose  life 
f Shebf!  and  the  children  of  the  house  at  Bagdad  and  was  summoned  to  the 
if  ;.  im  -el  and  the  wars  of  th.  trio.  Caliph’s  harem  to  delight  his  favorites 
onnected  with  them,  evoked  the  poetic  Nor  was  the  poetic  genius  confined  to 
enius  of  .A.rabla.  The  caravan-marches  the  capital;  there  is  information  about 
lUght  the  Arab  to  sing  rhymes.  His  the  poets  of  the  provinces  Persia 
IrosocUc  metre  a:ose  from  the  necessi-  Arabia.  Egypt,  Svria,  Slcilv  and  shooin’ 
M ites  of  his  monotonous  life.  The  poetic  The  literature  is  rich  in  memoIrs'"h?' 
‘ubject-s  were  few;  tie  loved  one,  the  ographies,  collections  of  anecdotes  some 
■mains  of  a forsaken  camp,  the  of  them  of  great  value  Arabic  h?s 
truggles  of  a feud.  The  Arab  had  no  tory  began  with  the  works  devoted  to 
pic  feeling.  He  turned  no  historic  or  the  story  of  Mahomet’s  wars  AI  Ra 
•gendary  events  into  mighty  poems,  ladhurl,  the  author  of  a hlstorw 
ne  towns  were  too  busy  with  com-<  • 


lerce  to  give  literature 
rowth 


a chance  for 


r «1  iThe  most  ancient  remains  of  primi- 
ve  Arab  pcetry  are  fragments  of 
ibal  .satire.  The  poet,  a sort  of  sooth- 
lyer.  was  called  on  to  improvise  these 
Hires,  which  passed  from  mouth  to 
lOuth  among  a tribe  and  were  answered 
V the  satires  of  a hostile  tribe.  The 
dest  of  the  poems  go  bapk  only  to  the 
1,  — h century -of  the  Christian  era.  The 
dest  pre-Islamic  poems  form  the  col- 
' . ctlon  of  the  seven  "Suspended”  or 
!».»  the  necklaces  of  pearls.” 

;ili  The  poem  ,'iad  a definite  form.  It  be- 
in.  according  to  rule,  with  a reference 
‘‘  1 the  forsaken  camping  grounds.  Then 
i;:»  illowed  a lamentation,  a prayer  to  halt 
i'Vf  hile  the  poet  invoked  the  memory  of 
i le  dwellers  who  had  gone  in  search  of 
^ ;her  encampments  and  fresh  water, 
iif  he  poet  then  sang  of  the  tortures  of 
-i  Is  passion  for  the  loved  one  and  his 
•iillsome  Journeying  in  the  desert.  He 
ascribed  and  praised  his  horse,  and, 
. order  to  gain  the  money  on  which  the 
ard  depended,  he  eulogized  the  prince 
* governor  in  whose  presence  he  re- 
ted. 

The  lives  of  these  early  poets  were 
imantic.  Imruul-Quais.  the  wander- 
ig  king,  was  punished  by  exile  as  a 
lepherd;  he  professed  Judaism.  -Went 
j 'om  land  to  land,  was  appointed 
• lylarch  of  Palestine,  and  was  pols- 
■*  i^d  by  a garment  of  honor,  a shirt 
i'Nessus,  which  covered  his  body  with 
cers,  as  a punishment  for  seduction. 
Antara’s  name  served  later  in  the  ro- 
ance  "Antar”  as  the  incarnate  type 
Arab  virtues.  He  was  a mulatto 
Ith  a .split  lin,  a fierce  warrior,  who 
ed.  old.  while  fighting.  Tarafa  was 
nt  on  a mission  by  the  king  whom 
» had  flouted  in  rhyme  to  a far- 
f C governor,  and  the  letter  he  bore 
/i(  as  his  death  warrant.  He  was  buried 
Ive.  Taabbata  Sharron.  a mulatto, 
as  a robber  and  he  could  run  down 
e gazelles.  Shanfara  was  so  fleet  of 
'&  that  a horse  at  full  gallop  could 
Ip  outstrip  him. 

'he  pro.se  of  those  ancient  times  was 
; written.  It  was  not  reckoned  of  im- 
ttance  and  none  of  it  has  come  down 
us.  

he  average  man.  questioned  about 
b literature,  would  mention  "the 
K-abian  Nights.,”  the  Koran,  the  works 
certaltt  physicians,  the  Arab  numer- 


of  the 

Moslem  conquest,  lost  his  reason  by 
taking  too  strong  a dose  of  cashew  nut, 
an  Indian  fruit  which  was  supposed  to 
develop  the  memory.  The  memory  of 
some  of  these  historians  appears  to  have 
needed  development,  for  once  Ibn  al- 
Kalbi,  looking  at  himself  in  the  glass 
one  day,  took  hold  of  his  beard,  meaning 
to  clip  all  the  hairs  below  his  hand,  but 
he  immediately  forgot  his  intention,  and, 
cutting  the  beard  above  his  hand,  made 
it  much  too  short. 

Passing  over  the  pages  which  relate 
to  the  grammarians  of  Kufa  and  Bas- 
sora,  the  anthologists— among  them  was 
Ibn  Abil  Dunz.-x.  who.  in  a treatise, 
“Blame  of  Musical  Instruments,”  avers 
that  dissipation  begins  with  music  and 
ends  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery— 
the  commentators  on  the  Koran,  writers 
on  jurisprudence,  philosophers,  mystics, 
we  come  to  the  mathematicians.  Geom- 
etry was  derived  from  Greek  sources. 
Does  arithmetic  owe  much  to  Indian 
science?  “According  to  Brockelmann, 
it  was  the  adoption  of  the  Indian  nu- 
merals winch  permitted  the  Arabs  to 
make  great  progress  in  that  science. 
But  this  adoption  is  of  recent  date, 
and  the  Arabs,  like  the  Greeks,  made 
use  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  let- 
ters in  their  own  alphabet  before  they 
passed  on  to  the  decimal  system  of  nu- 
meration. which  originated  in  India,  anti 
has  since,  under  the  name  of  Arabic 
figures,  travelled  round  the  world,  but 
which  may  possibly  have  been  borrowed 
by  the  Indians  from  the  system  of  the 
abacus  (the  empty  compartment  repre- 
senting the  zero)  probably  invented  in 
Alexandria  in  the  earliest  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,” 

Astronomy-  and  astrology  were  twin 
brothers.  The  astronomer  supported 
himself  by  selling  astrological  formulas. 
Thus  Albumaser.  whose  astronomical 
attainments  were  a marvel  to  Europe, 
was  famous  in  the  East,  through  pow- 
ers of  divination  and  astrological  per- 
formances whereby  he  discovered  treas- 
ures and  recovered  lost  objects. 

The  geography  of  the  Arabs  came 
from  the  Greeks,  but  the  political  and 
economic  needs  of  the  caliphs  called  tor 
descriptive  geographical  works  of  abid- 
ing value  and  the  postmasters  of  the 
horse  poets  wrote  descriptions  of  the 
'•ountries  ruled  by  the  Koran  to  ease 
the  performance  of  their  own  official 
duties.  The  knowledge;  of  mediripe  wa.= 
carried  by  the  Syrians  into  the  East. 
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and  I iilii.  The  p-i  dli-iii  oi  c-iiii  ( ,diy 
pil  l IP  rt  l-i  not  a -i.lri  iir-  , fur 
Iti'-iri-  pre-iPnt.  d i),,  ovi  r-  li  - . m 

m 'n  «!fi  hl.s  «.-rk  «>.  1.  n.  m.;  , h 

Klnp  ord.ticd  him  to  di  iiiPii.tr  il  - 
t illi'.  Ilf  -.i  n fiiiii  |.ut  forw  ir.l  II, .-I 
y-’lion  the  phydilnn  ialled,  lie  nil--, 
fiirliiip , ill  dird  |,jm  n-.r-j  - "hi  . - 
wlin  .1  whip  I ml  bllnJpd  him. 

Th-  nami  :'  of  .\vlpi.iimi,  plillo.-.nphi  ■ 
ind  plij  di'h'n,  ninl  .tv.-iru-  - of  I’-.-  i.,,  , 
ai'  .-.‘.111  f. -.minis  Thi-re  were  ipi-m  ilete 
111  thiipp  d.iy,.  and  IheiP  h no  (Inubt  but 
that  liii-  Arab  )>li>  ilclans  were  far  lii  ml 
\uinci  of  thi’lr  (’hrlstiiin  brethren  diirlnii 
the  mlildli-  agps.  l.simq  Ibn  Sulalinaii’s 
triiitl;.-  on  ti-vf-rs.  P i Ibn’  All’.s  me- 
moirs on  the  disease.s  of  the  eye.  Ibn 
Botlnii’r.  40  Inbli-ls  of  mortality.  Ibn 
HIdwaii's  treatl.se  on  the  clae.sllli-a tion 
jf  diei'iisps  and  on  diagnosis  wn- 
uithorltatlvo  In  the  west.  Ibn  Botlan 
ilao  wrote  a tract  to  demonstrate 
'hat  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
of  a common  foal  Is  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  bird;  Ibn  Kokstylshu 
wrote  on  love  as  a dl.sease,  and  among 
tile  works  of  Malmonldes  Is  one  on  tin 
venom  of  reptiles  and  how  to  cure  their 
'dies. 

After  tlie  destruction  of  Bagdad  by  the 
Mongols  the  glory  of  Arab  literature 
faded,  yet  the  great  historian  and  phl- 
'osophir.  Ibn  Khaldun,  lived  In  thf 
14th  century,  and  saw  the  dawn  of  the 
loth.  He  formulated  a whole  nhlloso- 
ph.v  of  Moslem  history  as  conceived  by 
A statesman  and  magistrate  of  the  end 
of  the  I4tli  century.  The  romance  of 
Antar,”  once  attributed  to  a gramma- 
rian of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centurie.s, 
is  now  agreed  to  be  of  a much  later 
date.  Take  it  ail  in  all.  It  is  much  after 
the  same  fashion  that  Alexandre  Dumas 
the  elder  wrote  the  "History  of 
France.”  "The  Romance  of  the  Beni- 
Hilal”  and  that  of  Saif,  as  well  as  the 
"Fables  of  Lugman.”  also  belong  to  the 
later  literature. 
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There  was  a revival  of  Arab  literature 
during  the  19th  century  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Tunis.  Algeria  and  Morocco,  all  .A.nibic-1 
speaking  count-les.  This  revival  is' 
shown  by  tlie  publication  of  iiewspaperfi 
as  Vi-eil  as  books.  The  centres  of  this 
movement  are  Beyrout.  Daina.scus  and 
Cairo.  Y'et  Ha.ssun,  a poet  and  free- 
thinker, who  died  about  1880,  publl.shed 
for  some  time  in  England  an  Arabii 
newspaper.  Nicolas  Naqqash,  who  died 
at  Tarsus  in  1885,  was  a playwright. 
Book  after  book  on  solentiflo  snbiect.s. 
examples  of  belles-lettres,  translations, 
appeared  in  Arabic  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. Prof.  Huart  gives  a list  of  news- 
papers published  in  this  language. 

The  author  ends  his  learned  work  with 
thoughts  concerning  the  future  of  Arabic 
uterature,  a literature  that  has  l.asted 
for  13  centuries.  There  is  a world  of 
200,000.000  souls  to  be  reached.  Will  the 
lan.guage  grow  clearer,  more  accessible 
to  the  mass  of  half-taught  people?  No 
‘Arabic  is  still  swathed  about  with 
classic  formations,  and  consequently 
employs  a quantity  of  expressions  which 
can  only  be  understood  by  literary  men. 
No  self-respecting  writer  would  publish 
\ Pi'itie’al  article  in  anything  but 
rhymed  prose,  and  the  empty  and  futile 
rhetoric,  the  alliterations  after  the  man- 
ner of  Hariri’s  ‘Lectures.’  therein  dis- 
played, entertain  the  educated  reader 
There  it  ends.”  Prof,  Huart  finds  one 
obstacle  lying  always  between  the  editor 
and  his  readers— the  uncertainty  which 
attends  the  reading  of  a language  in 
..wliioh  the  vowels  are  very  seldom 
marked’  and  it  will  be  hard  to  remedy 
this  drawback.  Publishers  should  con- 
sent to  mark  the  vowels  in  the  case  of 
words  which  may  bear  a double  mean- 
ing in  that  of  the  passive  tenses  of 
verbs  snd  in  that  of  the  subst'^ntives 
of  which  the  sense  changes  according  to 
the  spelling. 

He  concludes;  "Already,  indeed,  man-v 
neologisms  have  found  their  way  into 
the  language,  and  it  has  become  po.ss’ble 
to  render  the  modern  expressions  which 
the  needs  of  modern  times  have  created 
, Arabic  tongue,  with  its 

skilfully  composed  grammar,  is  suffi- 
ciently malleable  to  enable  it  to  express 
modern  thought,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  suppIv  the  w^-olo  of  th<-  Mode-n  rant 
with  the  new  technical  terms  in  chemis- 
try, medicine  and  most  sciences.  The 
path  one  would  fain  to  see  the  writer  of 
the  future  tread  is  that  of  the  srar'h 
tor  limpidity  and  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion. Once  these  are  attained,  a brill- 
iant career  mav  be  pred'eted  for  Arab'- 
literature,  which,  like  Islam  itself,  will 
endure  for  many  an  age  to  come.” 

There  is  a bibliography  and  there  is 
an  index  of  names.  It  is  a pity  that 
there  Is  not  an  index  of  subject.s,  for 
the  table  of  contents  is  not  explicit. 

-Mr.  W.  L.  Alden  wrote  some  time  ago 
from  London  to  the  New  York  Tlme°’ 
Saturday  Review  about  William  Maginn 
and  his  "utter  banishment.”  He  went 
on  fearlessly  to  say:  “I  have  scarcely 

ever  met  a man  who  had  read  anything 
that  Maginn  wrote.”  But  where  has 
Mr.  Alden  been,  and  whom  has  he  met? 
Do  not  hundreds  know  the  ooem  which 
begins  "There  was  a lady  lived  in 
Leith.”  and  do  not  schoolboys  still  spout 
Maginn’s  verses.  "I  give  my  soldier  boy 
a blade”?  And  we  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  once  famousShakespearlan 
papers  with  the  paradox  on  Falstaft  are 
not  wholly  unknown  even  today.  Mr.  i 
Alden  says:  "A  selection  of  Maginn’s 
writings  was  published  some  60  years 
ago  with  the  title  ‘The  O'Doherty  Pa- 
pers,’ and  copies  of  the  book  must  still 
exist  in  the  libraries.  But  it  has  gone 
from  the  knowledge  of  booksellers,  and 
it  would  probably  be  now  impossible  to 
buy  a copy  except  at  some  fictitious 
price.”  The  American  edition  of  Ma- 
ginn’s works  in  five  volumes,  edited  bv 
Dr.  Mackenzie,  is  frequently  found  In 
auction  rooms  and  second-hand  book- 
t-hons  of  this  country, 'and  Is  sometitnes 
sold  as  low  as  25  cents  a volume, 

Mr.  Michael  Monahan.  In  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  his  Papyrus  (Mt.  Vernon. 

N.  Y.)  pays  his  respects  to  Mr.  W.  L. 
Alden  and  uses  unnecessary  violent 
language.  Mr.  Alden  was  years  ago  the 
funny  man  of  the  New  York  Times.  He 
was  a prof^sional  humorist,  and  row 


Rll. -he  enntrlh'  . . 

ari;.  :■  on  Joan  of  A.  n i 
Shill..  “p..arc  mil  M i,  . i 
ar.-^  poemi  by  Andr  T.  n -s 
MeililT  -.  Th.  P r..  I 
hi.,  of  .Mr.  Ro(-i  ,r;  ,.n  o 

addri  sed  by  the  . dlt.;i  -n 
townsman.  ”ThTC  iimM  b n ' 
of  literary  -complin..  - t,.-t-ax.' 

twain;  no  shaving  of  -1'  ci- --  r-  o 
Ing  of  pedantrlas;  no  mi  uVina  o t . ' 
formal  praise  to  a man  wRh  - : <■..1.  I 
have  held  the  df -p  and  ■ ept  In  ip-  - 
of  the  heart,  Mr.  Monahn-  . , 
passing,  but  Ingenious  t.  |,.  • i.. 

'•hallad*  of  blue  wat.-r”  thi 

“1*3  ."SJiAcabai.-,”  -nil  con- lud 
But  should  I survive  v-tu,  di  ir  do  ■ 
which  in  truth  I neither  hope  nor  d- 
elre--then  shall  I be  glad  to  pav 
loyal  dues  of  a friend  and  (may 'I  - 
It?)  a humble  brother  in  Apollo.’^ 

",’*'•10  Pit”  we  have  Mar 
Uie  Pir’°^  ® ”A  Daught.  r -if 

Constable  will  a-dd  two  volumi--  of 
George  Meredith's  noems  to  the  pocket 
edition  of  that  author.  poenei 

Gaultier  Ballads,  Sir  Theodore  .Martin 
will,  as  far  as  he  can.  Indk-i  tr  hit 
own  and  Aytoun’s  share  In  the  t-ook 
preface^  bibliographic,.! 

T^l*®  second  volume  of  Bell’s  "Cffils- 
taln^  Authors”  . on- 

S4r  Roblnson’.s  translr.tlon  .f 

OT  If •'•"res  “Ltopla,"  R--.;  ir’e 
ia»  nl  "Jn  ®**’®r  matter  re- 

ebancellor  who  dls- 
scaffold  ^ loony  even  on  th.- 

Jacobite.s  among  us,  and  pos- 

tereafe?”i®n  ®‘^®'‘  An®rlcans.  will  be*^ln- 
terested  In  a volume  to  be  published 
soon  by  T.  C.  & B C laeC- 
Blood  Royal  of  Britain:  Being  a Com- 
LfvfnJlf® AH  the  Descendants  Now 
Henry  VII., 

, ?f  sfotland!”^  ’ 

"Memoirs  of  a Social-Atom,”  by  W 

. Ai*s.ms  (Hutchinson),  will  throw 
I t'lfi'ni.'^r  *^^®  Cbartlst  movement  and 

the  causes  as.soclated  with  the  names  of  I 
Annie  Besant  and  Charles  Bradlaugh 

s monograph.  ‘‘Hypno- 
^ ®P^’i  IQrant  Richards)  treats  of  the  ■ 
definite  and  distinct  medical  slde,^  and 
view  from  a practical  point  of  | 

! brilliant  find  of  ' 

^ drawings  on  wood  by 

Cruikshank  is  all  the  more  interesting 
because  the  series  constitutee  a set  of 

ress^’’^'^*  h*’®  ‘^*'8rrlm’s  Prog- 

tV.L,}''®  have  seen  an  octavo 
40  Progress,”  at  least 

nVo  f Ibat  contalneu  a pict- 

Fair  in  Crulkshank’s  most 
grotesque  manner. 

The  clergymen  who  have  formed 
tha?’®i-®hl®nh"i‘l  lommiRee  to  show 
creeds  are.  In  har- 
mpny  with  eclence,  and  Impervious  to 
critical  attack,  wili  shortly  start  pub- 
lishing a series  of  pamphlets  through  8. 

& Co.  (London). 
Among  those  to  be  issued  first  will  be 
.I"”  *-.1  "Cburch  In  Cecilia’s 

House,  F.  D.  .Maurice’s  “Essay  on  In- 
spiration and  Letter  to  Tennyson.”  and 
uiree  or  four  pamphlets  by  the  Rev  T 
C.  Fry,  D.  D. 

of  London  have 
projected  four  new  series:  The  Antl- 

quary  3 Library,  edited  by  Dr.  'Cox 
••i®,  ••rst  volume  will  be  “Eng-^ 
lish  Monastic  Life,”  by  Abbott  Gas- 
fothor  of  a’volume  on  monas- 
^ries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII;  The 
Connoisseur  s Library,  which  will  open 
^ monoKraph  on  .Mezzotints  by 

^•'®  •"‘“‘e  Gallerlei. 
reproductions  in  photogravure  of  the 

BolksT  Ar"  ^“‘‘® 

The  Place  Malesherbes.  Paris,  alreadv 
‘*1®  ®'‘*®i’  Dumas 
from  designs  by  Gustave  Dore  ;<tat- 
ues  of  Dumas  the  younger  and  of 
pumas  will  be.  added  to  Ir 
In  honor  of  the  younger  will  be 
by  St.  Marceau;  that  of  the  general 
In  the  attitude  of  the  charge  will  be 
wni  name  of  the  pla-.-e 

DiimS  changed  to  the  Place  dea  Trols 

on  Oman’s  book 

of  inTuf Ascetics,  and  Saints 
SLi  announced  by  Unwin.  wl  I 

ealt  b^the  ®'  *'>® 

tiJn  ,''®-ume  of  the  collected  edi- 

tion of  Ruskin  s works,  edited  by  E T 
and  publlBhed 

.?^®  , -'lodern  Painters.”  The 

In.roduf-tlori  abounds  in  interesting  mat- 
arwi  Ruskln’s  journeys 

fha  *’®  ""as  engaged  on 

the  work.  Hero  is  an  extract  from  hi-; 

o“’^an.  4.  A bad  dav. 

J' Cousen  (the  engraver)- 
found  him  infernally  dear;  put  me  out 
Came  back;  my  father  says,  ‘Must  keep 
to  same  size  as  the  other  volume  —floorer 
No.  2.  My  mother  asked  me  If  I were 
not  getting  diffuse — floorer  No.  3 All 
confusion  about  my  book.  I am  In  one 
of  those  blue  fits,  in  which  one  would 
be  glad  to  throw  up  everything  one 
p^ossesses  to  get  peace  and  live  quietly  in 
Chamouni.”  In  1845  Ruskin  travelled  In  , 
Italy.  He  wrote  a few  versee.  which  his  ' 
father  found  feeble,  and  told  him  so.  ' 
Ru.skin  replied;  ”I  don't  see  how  It  ; 
possible  for  a person  who  gets  up  at  l, 
goes  to  bed  at  10,  eats  Ices  when  he  is  - 
hot,  beef  when  he  Is  hungry,  gets  rid  ' 
all  claims  of  charity  by  givlr„r  mon- 


K-nic.;  .H'  Hasn’t  earned,  and  of  those  of 
f^coirrassion  by  treatln?  all  distress  more 
as  picturesque  than  -as  real — I cion’t  sec 
how  It  Is  at  all  possible  for  such  a per- 
son to  write  srood  poetry." 

Ot,-;  i r'3 

A VOLUME  OF  INTEREST 
TO  THE  HORSEWOMAN. 


Suggestions  and  Advice  by 
.Mrs.  Alice  M.  Hayes. 


JSIie  I*  Mot  an  ,\<lvocnfe  of  Killing' 
Astriile  ill  "An  Ordinary  Man’s 
Saddle*’— Hints  for  file  'Woman 
About  to  Kny  a Horse — Inforiua- 
tlon  on  Various  Hubjeets, 

‘'  The  Horsewoman.”  by  Mrs.  Alice  JI. 
Hayes,  ptblisheil  by  Hurst  & Blackett, 
L.ondi!n.  and  imported  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner'.s.  Son.s,  Ne'w  York,  has  reached  a 
second  edition,  which  Is  revised,  en- 
larged, and  133  photographic  illustra- 
tions have  been  added.  The  book  has 
a .sub- title;  "A  Practical  Guide  to  Side- 
Saddle  Riding.’ 

Mrs.  Hayes  is  not  an  advocate  of 
riding  astride  in  “an  ordinary  man's 
saddle."  although  she  has  studied  the 
art.  She  is  not  shaken  from  her  posi- 
tion by  the  cry  raised  whenever  a“lady  " 
—there  are  no  women,  there  are  not 
even  females  in  Mrs.  Hayes’  book,  only 
ladles — whenever  “a  lady.”  we  repeat.  ' 
is  dragged  by  skirt  or  stirrup  and 
killid.  She  believe.s  that  the  propor- 
«tlon  of  fatal  accidents  to  women  in  the 
hunting  field  is  extremely  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  accidents  to 
men.  A well-fitted  saddle  properly 
girthed  un  should  not  give  the  horse 
a sore  back.  She  Is  positive  that  a 
man’s  saddle  affords  Ii.ss  securitv  of 
scat  than  a side  saddle  to  a woman. 

A woman’s  legs  are  unsulted  to  cross- 
saddle  riding,  "which  requires  length 
from  hip  to  knee,  flat  muscles  and  a 
slight  inclination  to  'bow  legs.’  ” It 
is  true  that  oriental  women  ride  astride 
but  Mrs.  Hayes  never  saw  any  of 
them  voluntarily  go  taster  than  a walk. 
"It  is  not  difficult  to  trot  and  canter 
in  a man’s  plain  hunting  saddle,  but  I 
think  our  conformation  requires  the 
assistance  of  knee  rolls  for  lumping. " 

A woman  in  .a  side  saddle  is  seldom 
thrown  by  a horse  sudd&nly  stopping  at 
a fence.  And.  as  a clincher,  Mrs. 

Hayes  says  that  she  practised  cros.s- 
saddlc  riding  in  a school  well  supplied 
with  mirrors  in  which  she  could  see 
her  figure:  “It  was  anytiiing  but  grace- 
ful. for  the  rotundity,  which  even  in 
some  men  is  very  ugly  on  horseback, 
was  far  too  much  in  evidence,  and 
caused  an  outburst  of  laughter  from 
the  ladies  -who  were  v/atching  my  per- 
formance.” These  merr.v  ladies  must 
h'-ive  been  perfect  ladies.  ’ 

Xow.  the  .side-saddle,  according  to 
Mrs.  Hayes,  is  “as  artificial  a iiroduc- 
tion  as  a musical  instrument,  and  a full 
knowiedge  of  its  peculiarities  often  can- 
not be  acquired  during  a lifetime.”  A 
man  learns  to  ride  a horse;  a woman, 
a saddle.  Mrs,  Hayes  believes  that  a 
woman  can  be  taught  best  by  a woman. 
"Nothing  is  more  tihsurd  than  for  a 
man  who  cannot  ride  well  in  a side 
saddle  to  try  tc-  unfold  to  a lady  tile 
my.steries  of  seat."  Furthermore,  when 
delicacy  is  considered,  a woman  i.s  the 
more  agreeable  teacher  of  correct  po- 
sition. 

A chapter  on  the  proper  horse  for  a 
, woman  contains  various  information. 

I as  the  fact  tliat  Mrs.  Hayes  herself 
stands  .3  feet  3 inches  in  stocking  feet 
—“a  height,  bv  the  hy.  which  )«  ac- 
corded to  the  Venus  de  Medici”;  there- 
•'"re.  if  the  Vc-nus  were  mounted  she 
should  sit  on  .a,  horse  of  IS  1 or  15  2 
hands.^  The  true  friends  and  admirers 
of  thes  horse  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
Mrs.  Hayes  condemns  “the  senseless 
and  cruel  practice  rf  docking  rf.'ling 
horses,  which  has  nothing  in  its  favor 
except  its  conformance  to  fashion,  and 
which  in  this  case  is  disgusting  cruel- 
ty." There  are  three  pages  of  this 
righteous  indignation  which  finds  a 
climax  in  a quotation  from  V,>ltaire. 

There  are  long  chapters  about  side- 
^'s'ldles  and  bridles.  There  is  minute 
diicussion  of  the  parts  of  the  .saddle 
with  explanatory  illustration.^.  Tlien; 
comes  the  all-import.ant  question  of 
d'er.-;.  Melton  Is  the  best  material  for, 
riding  habite  which  are  intended  for 
hard  wear,  and  a good  melton  habit 
lasts  for  several  years.  If  It  is  Gadly 
cut.  It  exnoses  the  shortcomings  of 
Its  maker  in  a most  ungenerous  man- 
ner; It  must  be  cut  by  an  “artist,"  and 
therefore,  a good  melton  habit  is  ex- 
; —nslve.  Dark  blue  Is  the  most  se»’- 
viceable  shade.  A treble  melton  should 
chosen  for  the  skirt  and  a lighter  one 
for  the  coat.  No  woman  should  ride  in 
of  the  old-fashioned,  dangerous 
'-'td  of  ,'klrts.  Mrs.  Haye.e  invented  a 
s.'ty  .skirt  and  there  are  several  views 
U.  one  a rear  view  of  the  inventor 
’.’.uh  the  skirt  open  for  mounting. 

. se.Irt  should  Just  eover  the  rider’s 
Ic.t  ff.jt  when  she  is  seated  in  the  sad- 
-1-  w-th  her  .stirrun  at  Its  usual  length. 

;j  woman  ohould  use  her  own  saddle 
wh-tn  -pe  has  her  halilt  fitted.  The 
! '•  ■ should  not  hamper  the  move- 

m,  oi  o=  the  arms,  and  before  the  eoat 
' tried  on  the  wearer  should  procure 
, 'd  pair  of  riding  corset.s.  “which 
; i allow  free  play  to  the  movements 
■ r iiips,  and.  above  all,  she  must  not 
‘ the.m  tightly."  A fat  woman 
r'  -'.iild.  Oj  coi  rse.  wear  a loose-fitting 
■ le.st  other  “ladie.s"  laugh  and  say 
P, ok  a;  that;" 

^'iroo:,-rp  arc  not  worn  b,y  English 
rj'ii’i;;  W'lmen  m:  Dr<^.s<»nt  timp.  'Php 


li^sTlml.O'I.il  .'nr  uppciifs’ls  an  clastic 
I Join  specially  mMe  for  the  purpose, 

I he  breeches  should  be  fitted  while  the 
wearer  Is  seated  on  a wooden  horse. 

I'nllowing  tile  senseles.”  custom 
.oaofited  by  men,  many  of  whom  hate  it 
tliomselves,  we  itave  our  breeches  to 
uutton  on  the  sliin  bone."  It  would  be 
much  better  to  button  tliem  a little  to 
the  outside  of  the  leg.  or  to  have  the 
riding  boots  made  shorter.  Leather 
breeches  for  women  are  unsanitary. 

Important  information  Is  given  con- 
cerning underbodices  and  undercloth- 
ing. 'The  tall  silk  hat  has  been  largelv 
superseded  by  the  bowler.  The  hal’r 
should  be  dressed  low  down.  “Tlje  old 
arrangement  of  dressing  the  Iialr  in 
a coll  of  plaits  at  the  inipe  of  the  neck 
has  quite  gone  out,  but  it  was  a far 
neater  one  for  riding  than  tlie  /teapot 
handle’  and  other  curious  knobs  and 
buns  of  the  present  time.  Tlie  pulled- 
out  style,  in  bad  imitation  of  Japanese 
hairdressing,  gives  a dirty  and  untidy 
appearance,  and  looks  perfectly  liideous 
on  horseback,  and  especially  when  tiTe 
place  wliere  the  back  liair  ought  to  be 
is  adorned  with  a round  brooch!  * » • 
A neat  way  to  arrange  the  hair  for 
hunting  is  to  coil  it  firmly  round  the 
head  and  fasten  it  with  plenty  of  hair- 
pins—those  bent  in  tlie  eentpe  and  with 
ball  points  are.  I think,  the  most  re- 
llable— and  to  pin  over  the  hair  an  ‘in- 
visible’ silken  net  the  same  color  as  the 
hair,  which  will  keep  It  tidy.” 

Riding  boots,  for  safety,  should  have 
thin,  piiable  soles  and  shou’d  be  easy 
over  the  instep.  A loose  riding  hoot 
may  save  tlio  wearer’s  life.  Women’s 
top  boots  should  not  ho  so  long  as  tho'^c 
wcni  by  men,  and  lliey  should  of 
patent  leather.  The  liest  gloves  frr 
hunting  are  of  antelope  skin  or  of  do< 
skin.  On  cold  or  wet  days  white  wfTol- 
len  gloves  are  the  best.  Mrs.  Hayes 
recommends  a hunting  tie  or  stock,  a 
combination  of  collar  and  ties,  the  col- 
lar part  starched  or  soft.  White  and 
black  ties  are  always  becoming.  "It  is 
always  well  to  abjure  startling  colors.” 
Man,  the  poor  vain  thing,  is  often, 
clumsy  in  assisting  a woman  to  mount. 
Her  most  serious  fault  is  that  of  neg- 
lecting to  stiffen  her  knee.  His  crimes 
are  many:  Catching  hold  of  her  heel, 
p-sing  only  one  hand  to  lift  the  woman, 
standing  too  far  away  from  her,  trying 
to  raise  her  before  she  has  put  her 
weight  on  his  h.ands.  standing  too  far 
aw.ay  from  the  side  of  the  horse. 

"An  old-fashioned  way  of  helping  a 
lady  to  dismount  was  to  put  an  arm 
romvl,  her  waist  and  lift  lier  from  the 
saddle.”  The  chapters  that  follow— and 
all  of  them  are  interesting  and  valuable 
-tvp'it  of  ho’dl'''e'  th,=  rein«.  the  seat, 
hands,  voice,  whip,  spur,  first  lessons, 
riding  across  country,  hacking,  riding 
without  reins,  nerve,  fences,  country 
and  gates,  hunting  in  En,gland  and 
abroad,  walking  foxhound  puppies,  kind- 
ness to  horses,  riding  diffieult  horses. 

One-handed  riding  is  for  military  men 
and  polo  players,  but  it  is  ridiculous  for 
women.  The  crop  should  he  of  a ser- 
viceable len,rtli,  yet  it  1=  the  silly 
fashion  to  have  hunting  whips  that  are 
less  than  two  feet  long,  whereas  they 
should  be  three  feet  for  women’s  use. 
The  whip  should  alwaj^s  be  carrie,J 
handle  downward,  on  the  ' off  side. 
Women  are  unmerciful  in  the  abuse  of 
the  spur,  and  so.me  of  the  best  English 
horsewomen  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
spur  as  a cruel  and  unnecessary  thin.g. 
Under  the  general  title  "First  Lessons 
in  Riding.”  the  walk,  turning,  the  halt, 
trot,  c.anter,  gallop,  Jumping,  reining 
back  are  discussed.  Nerve  in  riding  is 
recoverable  by  practice  on  a "very  con- 
fidential” horse,  but  a woman  suffering 
from  loss  of  nerve  should  first  of  all  'it- 
tend  to  her  health,  which  is  probably 
out  of  order.  A woman  who  intends  to 
hunt  should  be  able  to  ride  a fast  gallop 
without  becoming  blown;  slie  should  al- 
ways carry  small  chance  in  her  pocket 
for  tips;  and  she  should  be  chronically 
good-natured. 

”I  have  heard  female  voices  audibly 
'picking  holes’  in  a lady’s  mount,  which 
is  very  unkind;  for  their  poorer  sister 
was  doubtles.s  riding  the  best  hor.se  she 
could  get,  and  the  hearing  of  such  rude 
remarks  may  entirely  spoil  her  day’s 
pleasure.”  If  a horse  comes  do-nm,  the 
rider  should  try  to  get  clear  as  soon  as 
possible  and  to  let  go  the  reins.  She 
should  leave  lier  horse’s  mouth  alone, 
and  she  should  never  utter  a cry. 
“When  a lady  gets  a had  fall  out  hunt- 
ing. and  we  .see  her  attended  by  men 
only,  we  should  at  once  go  to  her  as- 
sistance, whether  we  know  her  or  not; 

because  it  Is  always  better  for  a woman  | 
to  have  one  of  her  own  sex  to  help  her 
and,  if  necB.ssary,  unloosen  any  gar- 
ments, which  are  matters  that  men 
know  nothing  about.” 

Mrs.  Hayes  has  observed  riders  in 
many  countries.  In  hospitable  India  a 
visitor  need  never  be  at  a loss  for  a 
mount  and  there  are  many  expert  horse- 
women In  that  country.  She  thinks  the 
Germans  are  more  devoted  to  riding 
than  the  people  of  any  other  continental 
nation  and  that  fewer  Frenchwomen 
ride  in  the  Bola  de  Boulogne  than  in 
former  year.s,  for  the  automobiles  have 
taken  up  their  attention. 

The  riding  schools  of  Paris  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  those  of  Berlin.  The 
two  civilian  riding  schools  In  St.  Peters- 
burg are  miserable,  and  very  few  Rus- 
sian women  ride. 

The  Duchess  of  Newcastle  commented 
lately  on  ''the  untidy,  shipshod  way  the 
riders  are  often  turned  out”  In  Rotten 
now,  and  termed  the  stale  of  things  “a 
disgrace  to  a country  which  is  consid- 
ered to  have  the  best  horses  and  riders 
in  the  world,”  .Mrs.  Mayes  adds:  “This 
■floppy’  untidiness  of  riding  dress  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
‘new  woman,’  Twenty  years  ago.  top 
hats  and  perfectly  fitting  habits  were 
de  rigueur,  but  now'  neither  liorses  nor 
riders  are  so  well  trained  for  nark  hack- 
ing as  they  were  in  those  days.  The 
duche.ss  also  points  out  that  it  Is  as 
cheap  to  be  clean  as  dirty,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  horses  should  not  be 
groomed  and  their  hits  burnished.” 

The  chapter  on  “KIndne.ss  to  Hpr.^es” 
should  Oe  reprinted  as  a little  pamphlet 
and  distributed.  Mrs.  Haye.s  protests 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  t’witch  and  the 
iniiirv  done  the  animal:  the  thirst  tor- 


ture; the  habit  of  jerklnfe  the  reins,  etc.l 
‘In  this  country  grnom.s.  as  a rule,  are] 
given  a free  hand  In  the  feeding  and 
management  of  horses,  with  frequently 
disastrous  results,  owing  to  the  conae-j 
quent  .system  of  commissions  and  tips 
from  horse  dealers,  corn  dealers,  sad- 
dlers and  shoeing  smiths.” 

A woman  about  to  buy  a horse  should 
find  out  whether  the  former  owner,  as 
well  as  the  animal;  is  amiable.  f‘I  thin!; 
that  the  native  syCes  of  India.,  (like  the 
Ru.ssian  cabmen,  treat  their'  equine 
charges  with  far  greater  sympathy  and  i 
kindness  than  our  English  grooms  and 
cab  drivers  do.  • • * IVhen  passing 

through  London  on  my  return  from  a 
vi.sit  to  Russia,  we  put  up  at  a hotel  in 
Oxford  street,  where  the  night  was  ren- 
dered hideous  to  me  by  the  brutal  slash- 
ing of  cab  Iiorse.s;  for  one  hears  notliing 
of  that  kind  In  Russia,  and  yet  we  Eng- 
lish people  pride  ourselve.s  on  being  a 
horse-loving  nation!” 

Mrs.  Hayes  sliould  read  the  pathetic 
little  _ sketch,  "The  Paradise  of  Ani- 
mals.” by  Francis  Jammes.  An  old  cab 
horse  died  and  stood  before  the  door  of 
heaven.  A learned  man,  waiting  for  St. 
Peter,  said  to  the  horse,  "What  are  you 
doing  here?  You  have  no  right  to  go 
into  heaven.  I have,  for  I was  born  of 
a woman,”  But  the  door  was  opened  to 
the  horse,  who  found  his  mother,  and 
he  also  found  his  old  and  once  wretched 
companions,  all  manner  of  draught 
horses,  and  those  that  turned  with 
bandaged  eyes  t’ne  merry-go-rounds,  and 
the  horses  that  were  mangled  b,v  bulls 
' in  the  arena  before  young  .girls,  rosy 
with  delight.  And  cats  were  happy 
there  with  bits  of  string;  fish  feared  not 
; the  angler:  the  bird  was  undisturbed 
In  tlight.  There  was  no  man  in  that 
Paradise.” 

j The  final  c’napter  gives  the  names  of 
I the  external  parts  of  the  horse.  There 
is  a full  inuex.  The  book  is  one  of  un- 
common interest.  I’liere  is  not  a ques- 
tion that  is  left  untouched,  and  the  in- 
formation comes  from  an  expert  who 
knows  how  to  impart  knowledge  in  an 
eminently  agreeable  manner. 


In  England  the  vast  majority  of. books 
are  published  within  three  months  of 
the  year,  and  thereby  no  doubt  the  pub- 
lisher Injures  his  business.  It  is  said 
that  the  English  public  read  more  in 
the  fall  than  in  the  summer.  W’hile 
several  publi.s'hers  agree  in  saying  that 
it  is  now  much  more  possible  to  dis- 
tribute books  equally  over  the  year,  one 
says  that  he  did  more  business  in  July 
than  in  any  other  month  of  1903,  and 
another  expresses  the  bollef  that  the  I 
success  of  a book  is  due  not  so  much 
to  the  calendar  date  on  which  it  ap-  , 
pears  as  to  the  careful  “traveUing” 
of  the  hook  for  weeks  before  the  publi-  I 
cation  is  announced. 

The  reviewers  say  that  it  would  be 
better  if  books  were  not  issued  irregu- 
larly. The  columns  at  the  reviewer's, 
disposal  are  limited,  and  “many  a book' 
which  would  gain  a lengthy  notice  in 
Maj'  or  June  has  to  be  dealt  with  more  , 
or  less  .summarily  in  November  and 
December.  It  is  not  as  if  the  weeks 
succeeding  Christmas  were  busy  for  the 
trade.  They  are  some  of  the  slackest 
-R'eeks  in  the  year.”  There  Is  reason  , 
for  believing  that  conditions  are  chang- 
ing.   


There  are  a few  good  stories  in  "Th.; 
Memories  of  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner,” 
edited  by  J.  E.  Vincent  (Is’oister.  Lon- 
don). One  of  the  best  was  toid  by 
Curran.  An  Irish  coachman,  dismissed 
for  drunkenness,  asked  his  master  for 
a character.  "Oh,  certainly,”  answered 
the  master,  who  wrote  this  testimonial: 
“The  bearer,  Michael  Ofrehy,  was  in 
my  service  as  coachman  for  three  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  frequently 
sober.”  There  is  much  about  the  war 
of  1S12  in  these  memoirs.  An  English 
reviewer  mentions  the  fact  that  in  that 
year  an  American  privateer.  The  True 
Blooded  Yankee,  carrying  18  guns  and 
160  men,  captured  27  vessels  in  37  days 
.in  the  English  and  Irish  channels,  took 
a Scotcji  town  and  held  an  island  on 
tlie  Irish  coast  for  a week,  and  the 
reviewer  adds:  “The  thing  is  incon- 
ceivable nowadays,  and  there  is  no , 
doubt  that  the  government  of  the  time 
deserves  all  the  disparagement  Sir| 
Llewelyn,  in  hi.s  zeal  for  elTiciencv, 
■Showers  on  them.”  ‘ , 

Sir  Llewel.vn  was  the  founder  of  tho| 
Royal  Welsh  Yacht  Club,  and  his  me- 
moirs include  yachting  reminiscences,  i 
Now  a hale  old  man  of  over  80.  he  is 
“an  excellent  type  of  the  county  gen- 
tleman to  whom  England  has  always 
owed  so  much — one  who  has  leisure  and 
knowledge  and  ability  and  righteousness 
In  plent.v  to  serve  his  country  in  more  oi' 
less  obscure  and  unadvertised  offices 
and  ways." 

Mrs.  I*erceval  JIackrell,  the  compiler 
of  “Hymns  of  the  Christian  Centuries,” 
to  bo  issued  by  George  Allen  next 
month,  lias  made  it  a point  to  find  a 
place  for  representative  hymns  whiclt 
have  been  excluded  from  most  col- 
lections. either  because  they  were  not 
suited  to  congregational  use  or  because 
they  were  not  easily  accessible  to  th,' 
collector.  Slie  has  been  guided  !;y  tlie 
definition  of  St.  Augustine:  “A  hvmii 
coiisi.sts  of  prai.se  to  God,  and  that  With 
song." 

MANY  SURPRISES  FROM 
A STRANGE  AOVENTURE 


^‘Whitewash,”  from  the  Pen  of 
Ethel  Tf.  l>\umford. 


Story  of  Four  Girls  ,VI*roiuI  nt  the  ^ 
Fens!  of  St.  Anne  in  Anrny,  with 


the  ScencN  Shiftlnj;'  to 

AVherc  Coniiillctttlonii  Arl*e  1*  Ki 

•Society  ('IrclcB.  ’ |E|< 

The  most  striking  i-  /rtlor.  of  Ethet  | i « 
Watts  Mumford's  novel.  •■V.’hkf-wa.sh”'  I : 
(Dana,  Estes  & Co.,  Bo.-f.-ii.  is  V*'-  pro-  | , 
logue,  in  w’aicli  there  is  a d<  .-'■I’l’Affin  ot  j 
scenes  in  Auray  on  the  fea,-.  ot  St.  l 
Anne,  when  the  cure-w, irking  stat’Jc 
carried  in  procession.  F6ur  girls— tine  i 
of  them  Victoria  Claudel  of  New  \ork 
students  at  'Paris,  armed  with  kodaks, 
are  w’atching  the  sights.  Victoria,  It 
appears,  is  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
four.  “Her  small,  well-shaped  head 
-was  set  on  a full,  strong  thro.it.  She 
had  very  wide  shoulders,  a tremendous 
depth  of  chest,  suggestive  ot  great  vi- 
tality, feet  unusually  small,  and  well- 
formed  hands,  unexpectedly  large.  The 
face  that  shone  out  from  the  shade  of  a 
battered  campaign  hat  showed  the  same 
irregularity— a short,  straight  nose, 
large,  oblique  gray  eyes,  and  a small, 
dainty  mouth  in  a strong  jaw.  The  fore- 
head was  somewhat  high,  and  from  it 
sprung,  variously  ‘cowlicked’  and  very 
unruly,  a great  mass  ot  red-black  hair, 
part  of  which  crowning  glory  was  at 
that  moment  attempting  a descent  upon 
her  shoulders,  and  hung  in  a loop  be- 
sprinkled -n-lth  helpless  hairpins.  She 
was  not  beautiful,  but  far  more  than  1 
pretty.  Vitality,  power,  vigorous  impa-  j 
tience,  and  ingrained  humor  seemed  to  | 
surround  her  as  an  atmosphere  rings  its 
planet.” 

Victoria  and  her  companions  watch 
the  sights.  The  faithful  swarm  about 
the  fountain.  “The  sightless  washed 
their  eyes  in  the  healing  waters,  dis- 
eased skins  were  laved  in  it,  open  sores  I 
and  wounds  were  soothed  and  cleansed,  | l 
the  Idiotic  were  baptized,  those  sick  of  ii  ; 
internal  troubles  lifted  it  to  their  lips  ,| 
and  drank.’’  And  Victoria  remarked:  i 
“The  miracle  is  that  they  won’t  all  die  1 
before  morning.” 


Among  the  pilgrims  are  the  Countess 
Vernon-Chateau-Lamion  and  her  fair- 
haired  and  emaciated  daughter.  The 
mother  is  a haughty  person  with  bushy 
brows  and  a high-bred  nose:  her  eyes 
“two  tunnels  of  Erebus  that  led  inward 
to  depths  incalculable.”  The  Countess 
has  brought  with  her  a large  sum  ot 
money  and  a quantity  of  jewels,  which 
s!ie  ourpos'ss  to  give  to  the  statue  if  her 
child  is  cured.  At  the  inn  Victoria  and 
her  friend  Sonia,  a Russian,  are  dis-  1 
turbed  at  night  by  a man  who  crawls  j 
over  the  roofs.  They  flash  candle  light 
on  him  and  see  a handsome  person  who 
had  been  pointed  out  as  an  English- 
man. He  says  that  he  had  been  locked 
out  by  way  of  a joke,  but  after  he  has 
disappeared  they  are  suspicious.  They 
arouse  the  house.  There  is  no  answer 
from  the  Countess.  The  door  of  her 
room  is  opened.  She  had  been  chloro-  ' 
formed,  as  had  the  sick  child;  the  maid 
had  been  drugged  and  gagged,  and 
money  and  jewels  were  gone.  The  little 
girl  dies  of  the  shock. 

And  now  we  are  in  New  York,  in  the 
reception  room  of  the  blonde  and  lis-  ; 
some  Philippa  Ford,  who  leans  amon.g 
divan  cushions,  “gowned  in  a creation 
of  cream  lace  and  lavender  crepe,”  1 
while  the  walls  are  hung  in  green  of 
varying  shades,  ’from  palest  malachite  | 
and  reseda  to  deepest  olive  and  cmer-  I 
aid.”  She  and  Victoria  are  old  friends  ( 
and  Mr.  Morton  Conway  is  an  old  and  I 
common  friend  to  them  both.  Philippa  I 
is  deeply  interested  in  Mr.  Lucius  Val-  I 
deck,  a Pole  “with  a mission.”  who  t 
brought  letters  to  her  from  New  Or- 
leans. Yet  she  allows  Mr.  Conway  to  | 
kiss  her  and  she  fingers  his  cravat,  “as 
a child  takes  possession  of  a strange 
new  toy."  Valdeck  gives  Philippa  a ’ 
pin,  rose  diamonds  set  about  a splen-  ,. 
did  emerald,  with  two  gold  dolphins  i 
wound  through  the  design.  She  wears 
It  at  a reception  and  Victoria  recognizes 
it  as  a jewel  worn  by  the  Countess  at 
Auray.  She  also  recognizes  Valdeck  as 
the  Englishman  on  the  roof,  and  he  re- 
members her  and  hints  to  Philippa  i 
unutterable  things  about  Victoria.  I 
warns  her  that  as  she  was  scorned  by 
him  in  Europe  she  will  lie  about  him  in 
New  York.  He  tells  Philippa  all  this 
at  Gagano’s.  an  ‘infamous  little  restaur- 
ant” to  which  he  had  Invited  her.  There 
Is  the  sound  of  smothered  laughter,  "the 
sight  of  champagne  bottles  cooling  in 
the  silver-plated  buckets  on  the  floor.” 
The  mirror  in  the  private  room  is 
scratched,  the  carpet  has  been  "dulled 
by  the  frequent  upsetting  of  viands,” 
but  there  is  an  electric  fan,  and  the 
well-trained  waiter  always  knocked  "ais- 
creetly,”  whereas  in  some  restaurants 
he  breaks  plates  and  glasses  in  the  cor- 
ridor to  announce  his  coming,  and  this  ' 
is  disagreeable,  for  the  cost  is  charged  ■ 
to  the  entertainer.  Mr,  Valdeck  finally 
exclaims:  “You  are  so  beautiful!  MAy  I 
1?  " -\nd  he  folds  her  in  his  arms  and  I 
kisses  her,  just  where  Conway  kissed  t 
her,  on  her  receptive  mouth.  ’’A  quiv- 
ering delight”  dim-med  Philippa's  eyes, 
b’jt  .she  :;aid  severely:  “Mr.  I’aldeck! 
•■Iild  I trusted  you  in  coming  here!"  "The 
Pole  soothes  her  and  Incidentally  s'wipes 
the  pin  that  mighr  betray  him. 


Of  course  all  this  lying  and  counter- 
lyin.g  makes  trouble  between  Philipi'i:. 
Victoria  and  Mr.  Conway.  Friend-i 
take  part  in  the  squabble.  Mr.  Valdeck 
asks  Philippa  to  take  a dispatch  box 
which  contains  the  “trust  moneys  of  i 
the  Polish  Educational  Society”  io  the  |l 
steamship  Germanic  and  there  to  hau  l ‘‘ 
it  to  a woman,  a Mme.  Tollo.  who 
would  be  found  in  a stateroom  wearing 
a tan  ulster  with  a blue  velvet  collar 
and  holding  a bunch  of  carnations; 
Philippa  finds  the  woman,  who  Indul^iK 
her.self  in  irony  and  blUerness  md  re- 
marks; “So  you  are  the  creator,  who 
has  taken  his  fancy  now,  .rro  you?” 


laraant  thinca 
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tasen  Valdeok'a  canfetlerate.  The 
t>atoh  hex  tMids  precious  Jewels 
len  at  New  ©rloBiis.  Mr.  ('onwi.y  i.- 
:«ieh  exHtetl  hy  the  new.s  niicl  smoUes 
self  Into  "n  thoroufthly  nemous  con- 
ithui;"  tils  uncle.  Morris  t'ourncey. 
o had  seen  I’hlllppn  Rolng  upst.alrs  in 
ano'.s  restiiuranl.  ii.sks  him  wh<-ihiT 
ic  i.s  Victoria's  friend  or  whether  he  cs 
tying  to  cle.ir  Miss  Ford,  "that  snlvel- 
iig  lUtlc  cat"-  which  Is  ungentlomunly 
nguage  even  from  n millionaire.  Mr. 
dnwa.v  goes  Into  the  fresh  air.  meets 
letorla  In  the  .street.  "She  felt  In- 
Jtln  ctlvely  the  chrysalis  breakInK  In  hIs 
.•Blind,  and  the  beautiful  butterfly  oi 
■their  mutual  understandInK  evolvliiK 
itself  more  splendid  than  the  rudiment- 
ary. though  beloved,  little  grub  of  their 
childish  affection.  They  canu‘  to  a ilttle 
»estaurant  often  frequented  In  former 
years. 

" 'l.efs  go  in  and  eat  caviare.’  she 
suggested,  breaking  the  silence. 

" 'Lot’s.'  he  answered.  'Let’s  go  In 
and  eat  caviare  and  drink  Wuerzburger. 
and  talkylt  all  over  Just  as  we  used  to.’  ” 

What  became  of  Veldeck?  The  coun- 
tess, who  had  been  following  him  all 
over  the  world,  tracked  him  to  a Httlo 
hotel  west  of  Sixth  avenue  and  well 
down  Twenty-sixth  street.  When  he 
was  asleep  she  crept  Into  his  room, 
chloroformed  him  and  then  turned  on 
the  gas.  Valdeck  had  thoughtfully 
written  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  that 
tho  story  told  by  him  and  circulated 
by  Miss  Ford  about  Victoria’s  private 
character  was  false.  The  last  heard 
of  Victoria,  she  was  smoklpg  cigarettes. 
The  countess  went  to  the  Jail  to  Iden- 
.i|A.  tify  her  former  maid,  shot  her  and  was 
then  locked  up  as  a mad  woman. 

The  author  of  "Whitewash”  gives  a 
description  of  an  "at  home”  at  a New 
‘York  studio.  "It  is  the  cream  of  what 
^society  thinks  is  Bohemian,  an  exhi- 
.iltlon  of  genuine  Angoras.  No  man 
dmltted  to  the  inner  circle  unle.ss  his 
mbroslal  locks  sweep  his  collar— the 
ollar  generally  needs  it  badly.”  Mr. 
heodore  Trent  Gore  was  present,  the 
laeterlinckean  symbolist  of  the  new 
orld.  Carl  was  there,  a long-haired 
'Jnan  In  "1830  costume”  who  "advanced 
with  Delsartean  grace.”  Hartly.  the 
'poet  of  "Songs  of  Satan,”  had  a Jove- 
llke  head.  The  Baroness  Corolla,  for- 
merly Mile.  Zulie,  the  ehanteuse  excenr 
trlque.  was  there,  and  so  was  Mr.  Mel- 
ville, the  music  critic.  "His  divorce 
has  Just  been  granted;  we  all  exptet 
he  will  marry  the  lady  over  there  in 
black  with  the  white  roses.  She’s  Mar- 
■ lon  Delplain.  the  singer,  and  quite  his 
affinity.  That’s  his  wife  over  there  in 
sables  and  blue  velvet."  There  is  a 
de.scrlptlon  of  a dancer  who  reminds 
one  of  Miss  Isadora  Duncan  in  her 
more  Inspired  moments.  And  It  was  at 
this  reception  that  Philippa  "exhaled 
a perfume  of  violets  and  elegant  fem- 
ininity.” 

Mr,  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley’s  ‘‘American 
Government”  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
I pany.  New  York)  Is  a textbook  for 
secondary  schools.  The  author  sees 
as  the  chief  aim  in  studying  our 
governments  the  preparation  of  high 
school  students  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  a citizen’s  duties  and 
privileges,  and  this  preparation,  he 
thinks,  should  include  at  least  three 
things:  An  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
structures  and  functions  of  our  system 
of  government,  a familiarity  with  the 
affairs  of  today  which  are  connected 
with  the  work  of  government,  so  that 
the  political  system  may  become  real  to 
the  student,  and  not  be  merely  a life- 
less organization;  and,  last  and  perhaps 
most  important,  some  training  which 
will  en.tble  pupils  to  look  on  both  sides 
of  public  questions,  to  weigh  arguments 
and  to  Judge  for  themselves  whether 
reasons  given  for  a particular  policy 
are  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory. 

After  preliminary  chapters  on  the  gen- 
eral character  of  American  government 
and  the  selection  of  public  officials, 
tnere  is  careful  consideration  of  local 
and  then  state  government,  and  then 
there  Is  a thorough  examination  of  the 
constitution  of  the  L'nited  States  in  con- 
lectlon  with  the  work  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  held  at  Philadelphia 
In  1787.  The  author  holds  In  view  the 
listlnctlon  between  the  constitutional 
ind  the  extra-constitutional  features  of 
the  federal  government. 

The  methods  of  the  author  may  be 
fhown  by  reference  to.  his  treatment  of 
•Jty  government.  He  notes  the  fact 
hat  there  are  different  uses  of  the  word 
fclty."  In  newer  sections  of  the  coun- 
ry  places  which  In  the  Bast  would  be 
ailed  villages  are  dignified  as  cities 
nd  the  governments  of  these  small 
lestern  cities  are  similar  to  those  of 
le  incorporated  villages  of  older  states, 
'hen  Mr.  Ashley  discusses  cities  he  has 
mind  the  larger  cities  whose  popula- 
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work  oT  .1  cliv  In  IncluileU  Uie  suppres 
«lmt  ef  dlrotslvr.  the  preHervathm  of  the 
niauie  heiOtli,  sanitary  w.irji.  the  e«re 
of  the  street.-,  eilueatlon.  the  inunlelpul 
p.irk  svetem.  The  busine**  fiinetUuts  of 
a city  Include  municipal  ownership  oi 
water  swstems,  gas  and  electric  llghtltut. 
(nmchlims  for  street  railways^  In  ;lie 
titopl.in  eltv  the  slrcct.s  are  imblle  prop 
ertv.  used  solely  for  the  good  of  tlie 
people:  the  citizens  receive  a net  Ineotne 
from  the  u.se  of  the  .streets  by  Imll- 
vidualB  or  corporations;  tho  citizens 
have  the  benellt  of  good  .service  at  ren- 
.sonable  rates.  To  these  chapters,  as  to 
others,  there  I.s  an  extensive  bibliogra- 
phy -general  ireferonee.s,  topics,  studies, 
ana  practical  questions  for  school  use 
are  added. 

Mr.  Ashlev  points  out  that  most  .\mer- 
Ican.  cities'  have  gone  further  In  the 
matter  of  education  tlian  tho  laws  re- 
quired. Nearly  all  of  them  have  estab- 
lished free  kindergartens  and  high 
schools  that  offer  many  different 
courses  of  study.  Some  cities  provide 
manual  training,  and  a few  have  estab- 
lished teehnlcnl  high  schoools. 

The  study  o*.  the  genesis  of  the  ]>res- 
ent  constitution  and  of  tho  constitu- 
tional changes  that  have  been  made 
since  1787  is  of  special  v.alue,  and  may 
be  recommended  to  all  citizens  a.s  well 
a.s  to  schools  and  students.  Mr.  .Ashley 
reminds  us  that  the  constitution  has  not 
been  like  a law  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians "Its  form  is  almost  Identical  with 
that  of  a hundred  years  ago,  but  its 
spirit  has  been  greatly  modified.  In  1790 
the  people  were  much  more  attached  to 
their  state  government  than  they  were 
to  the  government  of  tho  nation,  conse- 
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taught  him  thi'’  Imporl  ini  m.  i ; 
will,  h nvikes  the  man  sick  la  llu 
which  he  wants  to  rellnoiii  li. 

-\t  tho  bfirtlnnlng  Dr.  Walt -r  tnisted 
and  aiioted  the  nuthorltlcH,  and  nevr 
doubU.d  tho  (Joctrliies  of  modern  : cl.jnce, 
ro-callcd,  until  he  umlortook  to  prove 
by  r.iet  and  argument  Its  theorle  . “I 
MHin  found  out,  greatly  to  my  surprise, 
that  tho  loading  . . lentlllc  doctrines  of 
tho  last  40  years  are  utterly  oppoi..  .1  to 
great  underlying  doctrine  of  iignostlc 
evolution,  tho  correlation,  transfor- 
mation. or  transmutation  of  forces. 
Upon  further  Investigation  I found  that 
thl.s  theory  Is  .a  pure  Invention,  tor  tho 
purpose  of  bolstering  up  and  giving  a 
.semblance  of  reason  to  one  of  the  most 
Incongruous  philosophies  that  was  ever 
Imposed  upon  .a  credulous  world.”  Her- 
bert Spencer  is  an  Involutlonlst,  not  an 
evolutionist. 

One  chapter  of  the  "Exact  Science  of 
Health"  Is  made  up  largely  of  quota- 
tions from  tho  works  of  Dungllson. 
Chapman,  Bichat,  Mtijcndle,  Bennett, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  In  which  medi- 
cal rca.soning,  based  on  observation.  Is 
either  questioned  or  ridiculed. 

"'rhe  greatest  evil  In  the  medical  prac- 
tice of  our  day  Is  tho  use  of  stimulants 
and  tonics  to  sust.ain  and  stren.gthen, 
and  of  sedatives  and  opiates  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  the  stimulants.  Ner- 
vous diseases  correspondingly  thrive. 
Drugs  which  appeal  to  the  nervous 
organism  exhaust  Its  forces,  and  ner- 
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not  then  allowed  to  do  many  things  that 
we  consider  perfectly  proper,  although 
nominally  Congress  had  as  much  power 
then  as  it  has  now."  The  three  most 
important  features  of  the  unwritten  con- 
stitution are  as  follows:  The  whole 

body  of  law  and  custom  supplementing 
the  constitution  has  greatly  broadened 
that  Instrument  and  expanded  the  pow- 
ers exercised  under  it.  (2)  The  national 
government  has  become  an  essentially 
democratio  government,  with  its  chief 
officials  elected  by  the  men  of  the  na- 
tion. and  its  principal  departments  di- 
rectly responsive  to  the  ponular  will. 
The  history  of  the  change  trom  the  gov- 
ernment by  classes,  which  existed  in 
1789.  to  the  government  by  the  people  of 
today,  is  the  history  of  the  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise  from  land  owners 
then  to  men  now.  This  change  has,  in 
fact,  been  accoraplis'ned  almost  solely 
by  alterations  In  the  state  la-ws  regard- 
ing suffrage,  as  the  constitution  allows 
the  states  to  decide  who  shall  vote,  even 

for  national  officials.  (3)  Secession  from 
the  Union  Is  not  possible,  although  the 
subject  Is  not  mentioned  In  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  right  to  secede  was  for- 
merly claimed  by  many  of  the  states 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

There  are  maps  and  diagrams,  and 
Illustrations.  Some  of  the  views  of  pub- 
lic buildings  are  curious  exhibitions  of 
the  architectural  tas^te  dear  to  officials. 

- ic> 

■'The  Exact  Science  of  Health 
Based  Upon  Life’s  Great  Law.” 

"The  Exact  Science  of  Health  Based 


low."  The  drugs  take  away  from  the 
organ  or  organs  Just  what  they  seem  to 
give.  And  Dr.  Walter  quotes  with  gusto 
this  statement  of  Sir  James  Johnson, 
editor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Re- 
view: "I  declare,  as  my  conscientious 
conviction,  founded  upon  long  experi- 
ence and  observation,  that  it  there  wero 
not  a single  physician,  surgeon,  man- 
midwlte,  apothecary,  druggist  or  drug 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  would  be 
less  sickness  and  less  mortality  than 
now  prevail.” 

Dr.  Walter  has  much  to  say  against 
the  "fanaticism”  of  cold  bathing,  Turk- 
-ish  and  Russian  baths,  and  electricity 
when  used  tor  stimulating  purposes.  He 
looks  askew  at  vaccination  for  small- 
pox, and  he  declares  that  "the  value  of 
anti-toxin  has  never  been  proved  as 
clearly  as  the  value  of  blood-letting  was 
to  our  fathers,  who  ‘saw  with  their  own 
eyes.’  ’’  He  also  considers  the  mind- 
cure,  the  faith-cure,  suggestive  thera- 
peuthics,  etc.  He  sums  up  as  follows: 
"What  is  most  needed  In  the  treatment 
of  disease  is,  therefore,  not  processes 
calculated  to  kill  the  disease,  for  that 
might  kill  the  patient,  but  to  remove  its 
occasions,  supply  the  conditions  for 
hea.lth,  and  accumulate  the  power  of 
the  patient,  which  is  the  power  of  boUt 
his  disease  and  his  health."  \ 


"The  So-Called  P ophecy  of  St. 
Malachy.” 

We  have  rece.zed  a pamphlet,  "The 
So-Called  Prophecy  of  SL  Malachy,"  by 
Fr.  Herbert  Thurston,  S.  J.,  published 
In  the  Month  in  1899  and  reprinted  in  No 
XV.  of  the  Catholic  Mind.  The  mottoes, 

clnies  V.  Ti  ! applied  respectively  to  Popes  Pius  IX 

S WerLf  PuhkY  ^ of  nine 

».  Werner  Publishing  Company,  New  other  mottoes  which  begin  with  "ignis 

York)  states  the  great  law  of  life  as  fol- 1 ardens,”  which  are  intended  to  deslg- 
lows;  "Every  particle  of  livina-  matter  the  other  Pontiffs  from  now  to  the 

.rs.*' 

an  instinct  of  self-preservation,  sus-  • Cistercian  monk  of  the  12th  century. 

Fr.  Thur-ston  cajls  this  prophecy  "a 
palpable  impostube,”  "a  fraud,”  "a  fab- 
rication," and  he  gives  his  reasons. 


talned  by  a force  inherent  in  th# 
ganisni',  usually  called  vital  force  or  life, 
the  sucejess  of  whose  work  is  directly 
proportldned  to  the  amount  of  the  force 
to  the  degree  of  its  activ- 
hv this  in  a column 
fniinma®  ?®  of  the  law  of  .gravitation.  It 
fooordmg  to  his  argument,  that 
wiienev*r  action  occurs  in  the  living 
Influence  the  result  of  extraneous 

to  fha  the  action  must  be  ascribed 
nf  thing  which  has  the  power 

leaaing  dharacterlstic  is  inertia  ” And  ' 

nlver“a;fo‘tl‘"t?.'’'‘^i‘°"’-  .“If  ®^iomeI  can  | 
, never  gefl  off  the  druggist  s shelf  nf*.)!-*! 

rive"7™I'il?"-  I’ow  can  it  move  a maVs 
aver.  There  are  other  corollaries •' Tho 

neniwi  consequently  ex- 

pended,  in  any  vital  or  medicinal  action 
power:  that  is,  power  from 
darv  pffoil  from  without:  the  secon- 

any^M?  'hoh?i-°”i  the  human  organism  of 
Indulgence  or  agencv.is 
thf  opposite  of  the  primary  effect* 

externirsHm.?,^  o™|aLsT  teJ 

I II  ,1®  instinctive  one, 
whioh  PP.oo  A self-preservative  instinct 
ences^it  opno®  t'a  1°  Whatever  influ- 
°t.  <Iestroy  or  control. 

treatment  thf  recuperative 

treatment  is  the  only  scientific  treat- 


"Central  Europe." 

“Central  Europe,"  by  Joseph  Partsch, 
professor  of  geography  In  the  University 
of  Breslau  (D.  Appleton  & Co.,  New 
York),  Is  a volume  In  the  series  "The 
Regions  of  the  World,"  edited  by  H.  J. 
Mackinder.  Prof.  Partsch’s  manuscript 
was  translated  into  English  by  Miss 
Clementina  Black,  ana  after  it  was 
found  too  long  for  publication  in  an 
English  series,  it  was  shortened,  and  It 
received  the  criticism  of  the  author.  The 
book  win  be  published  in  German  in  the 
original  form.  This  scholarly  work  is 


b'f'ii  .albiif 
til"  II.  Id  <if 
d.  .-.ll.  . 

nv  it  ot  II 
fi'i  ■ ;xii  p.. 

III. 

The  N.  thi  rhiTii.  i .mi  to  b.'. 
ly  ppai.tl.  ...  tii,  Ih  .t  ..ut.  ..i 
r,.p,  ;ted  nti.  nipt!.  to  form  n i, 

ln<i"pnnd<  nl  t^.-rrltory  t.ivi..  i,  , 

and  (}..rmaiiy.  To.  w<  i-  , ti  i- -i  ■'  i .. 
.'iitral  Eur.,|..  Is  Btlll  I,,  no."  li  .:, 
point  of  teniilon.  Th-  .ii  ■ A*  , 
Switzerland  dejicn.l  on  III  m I : c 
firm  stand  for  the  InvlolnMlUy  . f It;  t-  t 
rltory;  but  the  natural  po  ..jn  of  J . ’ 
glum  Is  not  so  s-  cure.  V<  t UnP-!  ,-,c 
policy  "would  never  . uffer  ooy  o i> 
great  continental  pow.jr  to  i iln  o fl. .. 
foothold  exactly  opposite  to  th.  T h in,, 
and,  as  Pitt  exprensed  it,  'to  hold  a oi 
tol  to  England’s  breast.'  " Th.  ■"  loi  | 
lion  of  the  Island  of  If.-llgoln -oi  ' . ■ 

iimblgloui'  value  In  .ose  of  . n .n;  ,..'k  <„ 
tlie  western  frontier  of  G-  many  -.nd 
threatening  of  German  gi  ould 

I ranee  conspire  with  Ru..eia  ng.-  '.  . 
Germ.any,  it  would  help  to  bring  Hb-,u 
Us  own  ruin  and  the  slavery  r.’  it--  f.,i- 
ure  generation.^.  “Calm  and  cnort 
Inclined  not  to  overeatlm.at.s 
the  danger  of  a war  with  Hit." -.la  ” Um 
Partsch,  after  giving  an  almost  eTbanl- 
tlve  description  ot  the  physl.vii  ge,.*, 
raphy,  resources  and  charact..T  of  each 
land  of  central  Kurope,  conflld'»r8  tli*' 
chances  of  war.  and  conclud.y’  "a*i  fol- 
V'®,  monument  on  the 
battlefield  of  Lelpsic.  where  the  criminal 
effort  to  enslave  a whole  continent  was 
defeated,  not  by  military  skill,  but  bv 
the  elemental  power  of  liberty-loving 
nations,  remain  the  last  memento  of  the 
political  errors  of  previous  centurlr-n  a 
warning  to  all  ambitious  tyrants  In  tho 
future,  and  an  admonition  to  the  peoples 
of  central  Europe  to  remain  united  to 
keep  peace  and  to  command  peace  " ’ 
Notes  on  authorities  are  added  to  each 
chapter,  and  there  is  a full  Index. 

"Outlines  of  Psychology.” 
"Outlines  of  Psychology;  an  Elemen- 
tary Treatise  with  Some  Piractical  Ap- 
plications." by  pTof.  Joslah  Royce  of 
Harvard  University  (the  MacMillan 
Company,  New  York  and  London),  Is  a 
volume  of  the  "Teachers’  Professional 
Library.  ’ This  is  not  a book  on  tho 
philosophy  of  the  mind;  It  does  not  deal 
min'  philosophical  problems,  nor  Is  it 
like  the  volume  of  Guido  Villa  Eng- 
lished latel^y  by  Harold  ManucoVda,  \ 
history  and  a criticism  of  the  varlou.s 
speculations  and  methods  of  re.search 
oiodcrn  psychologists. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
special  psychology  of  the  senses  or  with 
where  experimental 
psychology  has  won  triumphs.  Prof 
Royce  writes  for  a .serious  reader,  who 
is  not  trained  In  experimental  methods 
or  in  philosophical  inquiries.  He  tells 
him  a few  things,  as  he  modestly  puts 

the  preface,  regarding  the  most  • 
fundamental  and  general  processes 
laws  and  conditions  of  mental  life  He 
gives  introductory  definitions  and  ex- 
planationS’  discusses  the  physical  signs 
of  the  presence  of  mind,  the  nervbus 
conditions  of  the  manifestation  of  mind 
^e  general  fe^ures  of  conscious  life' 

He  treats  mental  phenomena  under  tho 
three theads  of  sensitiveness,  docility  and 

This  aijangement  and  classification 
he  regards  as  relatively  novel  "The 
entire  subordination  of  the  usual  .lie 
tmetions  of  feeling,  intellect  and  will  t^ 
these  deeper  distinctions,  which  mv 
otv’n  division  of  the  phenomena  of 
rnind  s intended  to  emphasiz^hS  per- 
sistent stress  that  I lay  upon  the  unftv 
of  the  intellectual  and  the  volunTarv 
processes,  _ which,  in  popular  trea^Tieoi 


are  too  often  sundered  ind  tretfted  as 
If  one  of  them  could  go  on  without  tlm 
other-these  are  also  characteristic  ir 
the  present  discussion.”  Furthermori' 

chapters  on  "Feelings"  and  in 

Mental  Initiative,”  he  has  expressed 
views  of  his  own.  xpressett 

endeavored  to  prove  In 
his  Gifford  lectures  that  every  idei 
the  partial  embodiment  of  a piriise 
and  he  follows  in  this  volume  the 
line  of  thought.  Under  the  head  "sS 
sUiveness,”  he  Includes  the  feelings  ami 
the  power  of  the  mind  to  receive  tm 
pressipius  from  the  outside  world  and?n 
reneaf  these  impressions  in  ideas  . Vo- 
cihty  IS  a term  applied  to  the  abJlltv 
to  combine  piesent  with  past  exoeri 


for  consultation,  for  those  who'  wish  au-  tion®’bp”rlP^Hh»tI^iu’' niental  inltla- 
thoritative  Information.  It  wiU  not  be  a„ct  whtph®^^  Portion  of  con- 
found easy  reading  by  those  who  hasten  seems  to  fr™  tvhich 

to  acquire  with  little  effort  a superficial  Ind  not  from  " H'®  '"Ind 

knowledge.  The  physical  history  of  each  a difficult  subtm  onp  fu  ^ * 
country  Is  given,  and  there  are  chapters  |seemsinherS^tl”  •---—*  1°  "’"ny 

on  climate,  peoples,  the  States,  econo-  here  treated 
mlc  geography,  communications  and  th'  “ 
geographical  conditions  of  national  de 
fence. 


. Incomprehensible,  Is 
with  marked  clearness 


on  Is  confined  within  a comparatively  reduces  vital  energy,  and 

mal  .area.  There  is  mention  of  the  fL  ? '"H^I  I®'®®;  medicines  increase 
tondrous  growth  of  cities.  ■"  the  vitni  , . im-rease 


®l5_f??€r®'Pl'y’..®°r?.'"®”‘®®II®n.s  a®d  the  To  say  that  the  ■book“l‘s“Tasv"r'S'"m®®.; 

7y®"'d  be  a compliment  that  mislu 

Prof.  Partsch  dismisses  the  Idea  that  jit  is‘beUer*'to*Vy  that  °Pro'”^ov.^e^^®^^ 
Europe  may  one  day  be  half  Jacobin  Tot  clouded  knowledge-  that' lTe°iiot 
f^'d  half  Cossack  as  a chimera  to  which  pWed  the  layman  to  become  acquafnfed 


o.  t.i.cH.  Because  ni®^II®I  ®"®’'Sl®s  and  reduce  vital'Voree^  i ■'•I'®  I’i'-'”'.®  "'ll*  "®ver  return.  "True  it/'n  a measure  "witiT  some**of^  the^'iaw‘i 

f the  many  calls  which  city  life  makes  | r;‘®®f ®®  ®a_v®s  and  cures;  medicines  fie-  undoubtedly,  that  the  social  ana  po- \that  govern  mental  life. 


siekL^”'^  I^'I'’  The  fatalitierin  clSe  of 

generlllv^’Tha^®  ‘il®  treatment  mo?l 
s cr<iny  tii2.n  to  th©  T'v»za 

house  should  be  cleaned  and 
usually°can'led'o’^^®h  ®rganlsm  is 

are  generenv  .V"  f ®rms,  which 

These  tlrml  disease  germs. 

siSnfof  di?elsir® 

J®  III®,  P,''®P®r  cure  for 


bon  the  time  of  it.s  people,  less  chance 
r given  the  voters  to  Interest  them- 
slves  in  the  way  the  gov-ernment  i.s 
inducted.  Since  they  do  not  become 
pquaJnted  with  their  neighbors,  as  In 
k country,  the  candidates,  even  for 
le  ward  offices,  are  probably  unknown 
^9o  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  The  In- 
Tfcrence  of  the  people  to  city  affairs, 
xe  to  these  cau.ses,  is  Increased  by  the 

ck  of  great  public  questions  in  con-  ..  „ — ana 

tetion  with  the  mjaniclpal  government,  fiv®'®  fl'®lld  be  rest  for  each  ovg&n  The 
r ''m  I.  ®I  details  with  which  should  not  stlmu- 

b-  officials  are  concerned,  from  their  fl®^  ";‘II'  heart-tonics,  but  the 

hy  complexity,  make  supervision  of  “.Y?/’  ""<1  therefore  the  heart,  should  be 
administration  by  the  voters  all  but  a ?®I’  Fasting  fulfils  many  in- 

osslble."  ctications  for  restoration  nf  iJ 


rh©  Student  is  told  how  cities  are  In- 
jporated,  charters  granted:  he  learns 
jut  the  organization  and  the  pow'ers 
^he  council,  municipal  administration 
Ashley  is  inclined  to  think  that 


uicaiions  for  restoration  of  health  at 

'.‘Sd.  should“'al^^a‘ys’  te 

"®®r'y  60  years  ago,  met 
rlth  an  accident  which  resulted  in  com 

Sntar?®o?iY?,‘f  I".  the  vol- 


litical  dimensions  of  life  grow  gradually 
larger.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
colossal  empires  of  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  whoso  future  balance  will  only 
Be  maintained  by  the  development  of 
the  Unite-d  States  and  by  the  vast  pop- 
ulation of  eastern  Asia,  are  destined 
gradually  to  subjugate  or  absolutely  to 
absorb  the  less  spacious  j>ower3  of  cen- 
tral Europe.  The  course  of  the  world’s 
history  does  but  warn  the  central  Eu- 
ropean states  to  draw  socially  closer  to 


In  Robert  South’s  "The  Divine 
Aretino  and  Other  Plays,”  (John  Long), 
Savonarola  dies  with  the  words:  ‘‘'VVe 
light  a fire  today  which  shall  never  be 
extinguished."  But  did  not  a famous 
English  martsT  make  this  same  speech 
at  the  stake? 

A biography  of  Nero  by  Mr.  Hender- 
son Is  published  by  Methuen.  Let  us 


gether.  and  to  subordinate  lesser  divld-  hope  that  there  will  be  a careful  study 
ing  political  interests  to  the  greater  alms  of  Nero  as  singer  and  play  actor  He 
of  maintaining  to  the  full  their  Inde-  was  one  of  the  world’s  great  artists, 
pendence,  and  that  wealth  of  social  and  Mai  Evans  Gordon  \r  r>  viso  to,,r 

E^ronf  thi  flr.it"mar'^’’im^^S^h®i'oontu  .®I>'^.I®<I  I'i®  Investiga: 


entratffin  of  powers  in  the  hands  of  grew  slowly  out^'of 

I as- 


Europe  the  first  place  among  the  contl-  i Ions  of  alien  irmnlgr^^^  He  ifi' 
nents  of  the  world.  The  natural  gifts  travelled  Through  Pofand  Galicia  TTd 
of  central  Europe  are  not  brilliant  and  othir  1^'ds  of  and 

are  solid  and  he  hasi^^Tde  car^efffi  obseVatfSn 
'i®  developed  by  earnest  adopted  'homes,  the  shabby  districts  of 
Y ^ 5 ""'til®  P®®®,*  c®ntinues  English  cities.  His  book,  announced  by 

Furope  hope  to  lighten,  and  Helnemann,  will  be  illustrated  by  photo- 
even,  by  the  expenditure  of  much  exer-  graphs  taken  for  the  most  part  by  the 
tion,  to  remove  the  pressure  of  an  addi-  author  ' 

tlonal  drawback  belonging  to  her  cen-  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a subscriber  to 


■*  memorial  at  Monkwearmouth, 

epos  that  the  "expression  ‘set  up  may 
te  usaJ  upon  the  monumetit,  inet^d  ot 
the  ‘t-eclcd-  60  painfully  common  In  the 
present  day.”  To  which  the  Pali  llall 
G.tzette  answers:  "Well,  paanful  is  a 

KU'tter  of  appreciation.  But  erected  is 
of  respectable  antiquity.  ‘.Mooy^s,  te- 
rn vrks  Archbishop  Hamilton,  In  l»o-. 

•made  and  ereckit  a brass  In  yma^  or 
a serp-nt.’  And  our  friend  Coryat,  of 
the  "Crudities,’  makes  mention  of  a 
•little  Chappell  wherein  Is  erected  a por- 
trait of  the  Virgin  Mary.  That  was 
s.i.me  time  before  the  17th  century  got 
into  its  teenfi." 

The  French  have  coined  the  word 
••automobilization”:  the  mobillzatlon^r 
the  automobile  car  in  case  of  war.  The 
French  minister  of  war  is  proposing  to 
form  a corps  of  qualified  chauffeurs 
with  a special  uniform  to  handle  the 
motor  cars  "essential  to  a modern 

W.  B.  Henley’s  , estate  was  sworn  at  t,g  grown  & Co 
£840,  of  which  £679  is  net  personalty.  His 
wiLiOw  is  sole  executirx. 

A new  issue  of  Dr.  Galrdner’s  edition 
of  the  famous  Paston  Letters,  which 
rive  the  history  of  an  English  mediaeval 
family  for  more  than  80  years,  will 
published  by  Chatto  & \Vinons.  It  will 
be  in  six  volumes  and  the  edition  will  be 
limited  to  600  copies  for  sale. 

Dr  J Fitzgerald  Lee  believes  that 
' America,  not  Asia,  was  the  cradle  of  the 
! human  race,  and  that  the  stream  of 
i human  life  flowed  eastward. 

from  ethnological  grounds,  and  hts  book 
I will  be  published  by  Elliot  Stock. 

A new  book  announced  by  E.  N^h: 

"The  Nonconformist  Conscience.  Con- 
sidered as  a Social  Evil  and  a Mischief- 
tVronger,  by  One  Who  Has  Had  It, 
may  proVe  to  be  a deliberately  humor- 
ous work  or  an  imitation  of  1^.  Gros- 
land’s  “The  Unspeakable  Scot 
There  will  be  two  new  volumes  next 
month  in  the  series  first  known  as  the 
Bookman  Booklets  and  "O’" , fulif 
Bookman  Biographies.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
will  he  treated  by  Messrs.  Crockett,  Cau 
and  Hodder  ■Williams,  and  Tennyson  by 
Mr.  Chesterton  and  Dr.  Garnett. 

The  talk  about  protection  in  EIngland 
leads  to  pamphlets  and  reissues.  Mac- 
mlllan  has  published  a cheap  editiim 
of  Cobden’s  free  trade  speeches,  and  'T. 

F Unwin  a cheap  edition  of  Morley  s 
’’Life  of  Cobden.” 

’’Crimean  Simpson's  Autobiography, 

Tvublished  by  Unwin,  contains  reminls- 
?encS  of  Lords  Raglan,  Cardigan.  Clyde 
and  Canning,  of  Laurence  Oliphant  and 
of  Mme.  Blavatsky.  Raglan  and  Cardi- 
gan are  now  known,  to  many  simply  as 
an  overcoat  and  a iacket. 


areUySOng,  ana-  -wnes; uaua  few~oyd- 
sters  do  enter,  it  is  because  they  have 
preserved  more  tenderly  and  carefully 
than  other  folks  their  youthful  spirits, 
and  the  delightful  capacity  to  be  idle 
I have  lost  my  way  to  Bohemia  now. 
but  it  Is  certain  that  Prague  is  the  most 
picturesque  city  in  the  world.” 

Mr.  Broch’a  illustrations  are  not  with- 
out force — that  of  Ringwood  yawning  is 
capital— but  we  miss  the  sketches  by  the 
author  and  Frederick  Walker.  • 


for  young  maids,  and  he  thrives.  He  1 ly  discussed  ttiis  Inipatli 
grows  Indifferent.  He  is  no  longer  im-  i 
patient;  he  is  no  longer  ambitious:  yet 
Leonidas  Swett  might  have  been  a brill- 
iant concert  pianist. 


A book  published  today,  ”Dr.  Howe’s 
Famous  Pupil  and  What  He  Taught 
Her,”  will  explain  in  Dr.  Howe’s  own 
words  how  he  reached  the  shut-in  mind 
of  Igiura  Bridgman— the  first  case  of 
successful  Instruction  of  a child  who 
was  blind  as  well  as  a deaf  mute.  For 
some  years  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Maud 
Elliott,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Hall  have 
been  arranging  the  records  of  Dr.  Howe 
and  his  assistants  in  a volume  of  some 
400  pages,  illustrated  by  a son-in-law  of 
Dr.  Howe.  John  Elliott,  the  whole  re- 
markable story  being  published  by  Llt- 


Pupils  Who  Make  Haste 
Slowly  Sooner  Achieve 
Real  Success. 


The  Testimony  of  Manager 
Charles  Manners. 


Vocalists  Who  Ape  the  Ways 
of  Opera  Stars. 


Schumann-Heink  and  Her 
Eight  Children. 


“The  Adventures  of  Philip.” 

••The  Adventures  of  Philip,”  preceded 
by  ‘"A  Shabby  Genteel  Story,”  are  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  in  the  edition  of 
Thackeray’s  works  published  by  J.  M. 
Dent  Company  in  London  and  imported 
by  the  Macmillan  Company  into  this 
country.  Mr.  Walter  Jerrold  says  in  his 
bibliographical  notes:  ’’Although  full  of 
characterlstio  work.  ‘Philip’  has  not 
been  regarded  by  the  critics  as  among 
Thackeray's  most  successful  stories,  yet 
in  the  Little  Sister  it  contains  a charac- 
ter that  might  make  the  reputation  of 
a far  less  clever  work,”  and  then  Mr. 
Jerrold  quotes  the  adverse  criticism  of 
Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy:  "The  prompter  is 
too  constantly  making  his  voice  heard 
above  the  actors;  he  plays  chorus  as 
as  prompter.  And  the  Thackerayan 
trick,  pleasant  enough  for  once  and  ex- 
hibiting the  author’s  supposed  motives 
for  praising  or  disparaging  the  dramatis 
personae,  is  worked  to  death.  The  novel 
Is  diffuse,  overlaid  with  moralizing  and 
banter.” 

, The  enjoyment  of  this  novel  or  the 

I-  inability  to  read  it  alldepends  on  wheth- 
er you  are  fond  of  the  "Thackerayan 
trick”:  whether  you  think  Thackeray’s 
"moralizing  and  banter”  worth  while. 
’’Phillip”  Is  not  a work  of  art.  as  "Van- 
ity Fair,”  "The  Yellowplush  Papers, 
"Barry  Lyndon,”  but  to  some  it  will 
always  be  delightful  reading.  Dr.  Fir- 
min  is  admirably  drawn;  he  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  Impressive  rogues 
in  the  long  gallery  of  literature,  and  his 
reappearance  after  his  adventures  as 
Mr.  Brandan  in  ”A  Shabby  Genteel 
Story”  is  as  admirably  managed  as  the 
introduction  of  Beatrix  as  an  old  woman 
in  “The  Virginians.” 

There  is  something  pathetic  as  well 
as  heroic  in  Firmin’?  villainy.  It  is 
true  there  is  much  repetition  in  cnar- 
a(:ter  drawing  and  moralization.  Pen- 
dennls  and  his  wife  are  tiresome  per- 
sons—and  Laura  a.s  a maiden  a 

good  deal  of  a prig.  Charlotte  and  her 
mother  remind  one  of  the  Mackenzies, 
and  Lord  Ringwood  is  merely  a nanie 
applied  to  Thackeray’s  familiar  old 
ciubman.  But  Dr.  Firmln,  the  Little 
Sister,  Mme.  Smolens  these  are  per- 
sons of  flesh  and  blood,  and  we  confess 
to  a liking,  foolish  perhaps,  for  Philip, 
the  blunderer,  the  tactless,  who  roared 
?iut  hl-s  prejudices  and  hte  affections.  As 
Tor  the  moralizing  of  which  Sir  C.  Gavan 
jjuffv  complains,  we  are  so  old-fash- 
ioned as  to  enjoy  it.  We  feel  a special 
derness  toward  this  long-winded 
5 :v,  which  is  to  many  mere  fooli.sh- 
nr  q If  It  contained  only  this  descrip- 
f.ien  of  Bohemia; 

••  pleasant  land,  not  fenced  with 
: drii!  stucco,  like  Tyburnia  or  Belgravia: 

; ni.t  guarded  by  a huge  standing  army  of 
: r lOt  len'  not  echoing  with  noble  cha- 
! rif.'.-.;  not  replete  with  polite  chintz  , 

■ dfug’ii  g rooms  and  neat  tea  tables:  a 

1 land  over  which  hangs  an  endless  fog.  ( 
f o •asloned  by  much  tobacco,  a land  of  | 
i chambers,  billiard  rooms,  supper  rooms,  i 
p oysters;  a land  of  song;  a land  where 
i soda  water  flows  freely  In  the  morning; 

I a land  of  tin  dish  covers  from  taverns, 
i and  frothing  porter;  a land  of  lotos- 
! eating  (with  lots  of  cayenne  pepper)  of 
‘ nulls  on  the  river,  of  delicious  rcMlng 

■ of  novels,  magazines,  and  saunterings 
In  many  studies;  a land  where  men  call 
each  otftcr  by  their  Christian  names: 
where  most  are  poor,  where  almost  all 


New  Operas,  Local  Notes  and 
Personal  Paragraphs. 


The  American  girl  goes  to  Europe  to 
Btudy  for  opera.  She  is  industrious  at 
the  risk  of  her  health.  She  crowds  into  ^ 
one  year  or  two  years  the  varied  in-  j 
etruction  which  should  be  distributed 
during  a far  longer  term.  Let  Us  sup- 
pose that  her  teacher  is  on  good  terms 
with  the  o’pera  house  managers.  "The 
American  has  a hearing.  Is  she  willing 
to  begin  humbly,  as  a new  and  young 
member  of  a stock  company,  to  take  the 
part  of  the  confidante  of  a distressed 
prima  donna,  of  a maid  of  honor  to  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  of  one  of  Carmen’s 
•sompanions  In  fortune  telling,  dancing 
and  general  and  seductive  trickery?  No. 
She  must  at  once  be  Marguerite,  or 
jbhst,  or  Carmen,  or  Elsa,  or  even 
®ruennhllde.  She  has  learned  laborious- 
ly two  or  three  parts.  Her  dramatic 
training  has  been  incidental,  and  she 
bas  the  self-consciousness  that  stiffens 
many  of  her  countrywomen  in  opera 
OT  recital.  Is  she  willing  to  become  a 
member  of  a provincial  opera  house  in 
France  or  Germany?  She  sighs  after 
the  Parisian  Opera  or  Opera  Comique, 
Covent  Garden,  the  Monnaie,  yes,  Bay- 
reuth, where  Cosima  will  encourage  her 
and  Instruct  her  in  Wagnerian  wisdom. 
Yet  there  are  some  American  women 
who  have  been  so  wise  as  to  learn  by 
experience  in  small  opera  houses,  as 
liouiae  Homer,  Margaret  Reid,  Augusta 
I>orla. 

How  many  singers  rush  into  the  opera 
house  or  the  concert  hall  before  they 
are  in  any  way  prepared!  This  one 
eings  florid  arias  before  she  hae  learned 
control  of  breath.  This  one  sings  inti- 
mate songs,  in  the  performance  of 
which  there  should  be  absolute  mastery 
of  technic,  so  that  technic  may  be  for- 
gotten in  the  interpretation  of  the  poet’s 
and  composer’s  meaning;  and  this  singer 
is  still  a beginner!  A third  prefers  to 
Bing  in  French  or  German,  although  she 
cannot  yet  enunciate  distinctly  or  read 
effectively  in  English.  The  teacher  is 
bere  not  always  to  blame.  There  are 
pupils— and  they  are  many— who  are 
(headstrong  in  their  ignorance  and  self- 
conceit.  

How  was  it  in  the  old  days  when  Pis- 
tocchi,  Porpora,  Pacchlerottl  taught  and 
fTosl  and  Manclni  wrote  their  treatises? 
It  was  not  so  much  a matter  of  good 
Voice:  the  aim  was  how  to  sing;  and  to 
be  able  to  sing  meant,  as  Vernon  Lee 
well  says,  to  be  able  to  use  one’s  breath. 
fThe  tones  of  the  voice  w-ere  the  ma- 
iterlal,  "the  paint  or  clay,  in  which  the 
mind’s  conception  must  be  embodied; 
end  that  whicn  corresponded  to  the 
brush  of  the  painter,  laying  the  color  on 
an  various  thicknesses  and  with  different 
grouping  of  brush  marks;  and  still  more 
to  the  m ■ ■ ■ 


, HE  best  European  teach- 
ers complain  of  the  -im- 
patience of  their  Ameri- 
can pupils.  These  pupils, 
they  say.  are  quick  to 
learn,  incredibly  industri- 
ous, but  they  are  unwil- 
ling to  make  haste  slowly,  they  are  too 
eager  to  pursue  a career  in  public,  either 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  ambition  or 
In  the  hope  of  gaining  money.  The  pu- 
pils might  give  as  an  excuse  for  their 
Impatience  that  they  must  learn  in  a 
Bhort  time  ail  that  can  be  learned,  for 
their  means  are  limited.  They  saved  or 
borrowed  enough  money  for  a year  or 
two  years,  or,  possibly,  three  years  in 
Europe.  The  teachers  deplore  especially 
the  fact  that  these  pupils,  fired  by  am- 
bition, confidently  expect  to  astonish  In 
recitals  or  dazzle  in  the  opera  house  im- 
mediately after  “the  last  lesson.”  As 
though  there  were  ever  a last  lesson! 

The  voung  American  pianist  learns  a 
concerto  or  two,  and  he 
grammes  for  two  recitals,  thoueb  ne  re  i 
turns  frequently  with  pieces  polished 
for  only  one.  He  leaves  Vienna  or  Ber- 
lin intent  on  conquest.  He  is  a Pupiil 
of  Borjin.ski  or  Schlaciitwurst-yis  not 


singers,  and  he  knows  whereof 
speaks.  Educated  for  the  army,  he 
a civil  engineer,  then  e Mock-" 
he  won  a scholarship  at  the 
Academy  of  M.uslc.  Dublin,  wrirt 
Italy,  and  came  back  with  10  opera.-i 
Italian  and  about  the  .same  nirraber  u 
English,  and  about  20  oratorios  in  m 
repertory;  but  he  did  not  at  onc-e  asfoK 
ish  the  public  by  am  ’’original”  chara^ 
terlzation  of  Mephlstopheles  or  by 
dramatic  impersonation  of  Elijah.  I* 
went  into  the  chorus  of  “Claude  Duval” 
at  the  Olympic,  and  thereby  was  obliged 
to  dress  and  undress  10  times  evt*|r 
•venlng.  He  served  at  the  Savoy,  was 
engaged  by  the  late  Carl  Rosa,  and  was 
under  Augustus  Harris  at  Covent  Gai^ 
den  in  Italian  as  well  as  English  opera. 
The  husband  of  Fanny  Moody,  he  not* 
has  his  own  company,  or,  rather,  com-, 
panies.  He,  therefore,  does  not  speak 
as  a mere  theorist. 

The  student,  according  to  Mr.  Man- 
ners, is  deceived  unkindly  by  foolish 
and  too  kind  friends,  relations,  teach- 
ers. Let  us  quote  Mr.  Manners'  own 
words:  "For  artistic  work  one  must 

have  temperament*.  This  means  Intense 
nervousness,  great  excitability.  If  you 
have  not  got  them  naturally,  the  beat 
thing  is  to  try  to  cultivate  them  as 
much  as  possible  by  going  on  the  stages 
and  having  your  surroundings  to  help 
you  in  the  delineation  of  character  and 
in  the  delivery  of  the  music  which  yo# 
are  singing.”  He  deplored  this  absence 
of  temperament.  “One  has  often  heard 
a so-called  professional  artist  singing: 

I fear  no  foe  In  shining  armor. 

Though  bis  lance  be  swift  and  keen; 

Bnt  I fear  and  love  the  glamor 
Through  thy  drooping  lashes  seen, 
all  in  the  same  color  of  voice,  whether 
it  is  the  glamour  that  he  fears  or  the 
lance  that  he  does  not  fear.  One  also 
often  hears  a girl  singing: 

I love  thee,  dearest,  with  all  my  heart. 

And  would  willingly  die  for  thee, 
in  the  same  kind  of  voice  that  you  would 
expect  if  she  asked  you  would  you  take 
a.  little  more  cheese.”  Do  you  ask  the 
reason?  Mr.  Manners  answers;  "They 
have  had  a year  or  two  of  voice  produce, 
tion  and  phrasing  in  a few  songs,  and 
perhaps  learned  Marguerite  in  ‘Faust,:- 
or  Faust  In  ’Faust.’  or  Mephlstopheles 
in  ’Faust’— this  poor  opera  generally 
'gets  It  pretty  strong’  from  amateurs,. 
And  then  they  come  to  me  and  expect 
me  to  engage  them  at  once  a.s  princl-  j 
pals,  pay  them  salaries  agreeable  to  I 
them,  and  teach  them  their  business; 
while  for  three,  four  or  six  months  they 
are  disappointing  my  public.  Then  thef  | 
would  like,  eventually— at  the  end  ot  1 
say,  a year— to  come  to  me,  when  they 
have  learned  all  they  possibly  can  from 
me.  and  say;  'I  am  so  sorry,  Mr.  Man- 
ners. but  the  Such-and-Such  opera  com-  i 
pany  offers  me  a pound  a week  more, 
and  if  you  cannot  raise  my  salary  I am 
to  the  modelling  tool  or  finger  of  the  afraid  I must  try  and  better  myself.'  I 
Bculptor,  was  the  breath.  * * • It  was  have  heard  within  the  last  year  and  a 
by  husbanding  the  breath,  and  employ-  half  good  enough  voices  to  stock  with 
Ing  it  In  an  hundred  different  ways,  that  principals  another  couple  ot  companies 
the  singer  shaped  the  component  notes  like  the  one  we  have  at  present  sa 
Into  a song;  by  letting  out  the  breath  in  Covent  Garden;  really  beautiful  voices. 
(Various  degrees,  stopping  it,  taking  it,  far  finer  than  any  one  hears  at  the  top 
oft  here,  spreading  it,  smoothing  it  out,  of  the  musical  profession  in  England 
there,  that  he  modelled  the  various;  today.  But  there  is  one  thing— they 
phrases,  connecting  certain  notes  withi  want  experience.’ 

one  another;  dissevering  others;  giving,  The  applicant  sings  to  Mr.  Manners 
as  it  were,  the  projections  and  concavi-  and  then  there  is  this  spoken  dialogue 
ties  of  the  form,  making  that  form,  ac-  as  reported  in  the  Era  (London): 
cording  to  the  degree  of  detail,  either  Mr.  Manners— What  have  you  done?  Ilave  yon 
large  and  massive  or  small  and  delicate:  ever  been  on  the  stage? 
obliterating  angularities  by  a sweep  ot  Aspirant— No.  never. 

breath;  searching  out,  fretting  or  raising  Mr.  Manners- What  do  you  want  to  do  in  my 
into  relief,  with  one  Incisive  breath  or  a company? 

eeri»s  of  separate  short  breathings,  he;  Aspimnt— Oh.  I will  take  anything. 

4®eV"e“?o°d"wIl^“=‘knd"4ren"re  ti? V^Sror^o^r^^vo^k^ 

els,  or  as  the  painter  jwepares  his  car-  ” ^^spjrant — Mr.  Manners,  I consider  that  von 
toon  In  mere  light  and  shade,  it  was  insulting! 

with  the  breath  again,  now  no  longer  a ,,  Mnnnpr=!  tPll<!  thpsp  nrcM 

modelling  tool,  but  rather  a brush,  that  hf  ^as  in  th®P  c horns? 

by  varying  and  combining  the  various  molt  hlm- 

registors,  movable  differences  in  vocal  that  *^men  ^fkp 

quality,  and  the  various  timbres  of  his  an^ 

voice,  and  by  giving  different  and  iiifi-  I'n/nt  nrtHH  have^  s^^ 

Hite  degrees  of  loudness  and  softness,  same  rws^Ton 

that  he  put  on  the  high  lights,  deepened  ^ncps  ?re  in  vain  assur- 

IVp  ^nrv2uo^t"o*aMe?n  ” The  young  woman  is  probably  about 

Ills’  msirvcllous  pflticrri.  oi  vf‘firs  olH  Tf  sh©  wpt*p  cKa 

The  pupils  worked  for  y^ars  at  hoW  ^guld  have  three  years  with  Mr.  Man-  ( 
Ing  long  notes,  and  they  swelled  and  di-  , ’ 

' minished  them;  they  studied  cadenzas  ners,  one  year  in  the  chorus;  a second 
.and  flourishes,  which  at  first  were  com-  year,  if  she  has  talent,  as  a principal. 


fio 

.1° 


osed  of  only  a few  notes,  then  of  many  a third  yea 

■ ■ ■ p higher  a — - . . . 

in  London,  her  voice  l.s  at  the  HTeight  of 


be  performed  in  the  one  breath;  they 


. she  is  still  a principal  with 
higher  salary.  Now  ready  to  appear 


learned  the  art  of  breathing  secretly,  so  ’jjg  fresh  beauty,  and  she  is  only  24  years 
that  "the  visible  act  of  breathing  be-  ,of  age.  “Instead  ot  which.”  to  quote 
came  a means  of  marking  the  shape  of  (from  the  editorial  article  in  the  Era 
a piece  not  a physical  necessity  of  the  l(Sept.  12).  "many  young  artists  go 
perforrner  ” And  all  these  fundamental,  abroad,  paying  for  an  appearance  or  two 
all-important  exercises,  so  hurried  today  at  some  .small  town  in  Italy;  anr'hfr 
■ ••  ‘ --  little  understood  favorite  place  appears  to  be  Antwew 


be  leaves  Gie  «acner  ne  is,  us  - ^ .hVitthevd^^^  pay  for  or  sing  for  nothing.  When  they 

almost  ready  to  and  savs'  pppWIsv  and  so  the^^  return  they  sing  to  Mr.  Manners  son®, 

tion.  The  teacher  realizes  t/j'® hours  of  each  at  sH  of  the  parts  which  they  have  sustained; 

to  the  young  anieentlv  bv  nnvsaaes  and’  accoin-  Of  course,  they  are  deficient,  and  hetg 

go  home  you  should  work  dii  g , L ciphering  for  musi-  obliged  to  decline  to  offer  them  engag^  ; 

yourseU.’’  HOW  many  paniment__on  the^ha^^^^^^^^  « ,3  principals.  And  then,  aft^r , 


have  the  ability  or  the  courage  m^^the  theory, 

perseverance  _to_pe.^  more  man,  there  was  an  echo. 


‘<.-„7'"7horviaeivp«!'' . oui  v,ncui.r  . n „.i,prp  all, ' they  went  to  go  into  tho  choru^  , 

thaiii  nn  hPtt??r  ex-  Some  15  or  20  foolish  Individuals  haWl, 

Think  of  De  Pachrnann.  vvho  more  than  echo,  for  no  better  followed  the  above  course  in  the  si3  ‘ 

qnce  after  Pohlic  triumphs,  dissa  ercis^s  could  be  contiived  th.an  years  during  which  Mr.  Manners  has 

(With  himself,  withdrew  for ' single  notes  against  been  ’running"  opera.  They  are  nd*F 

cert  stage  and  worked  .(ppold  ^ repetition  of  the  voice  at  canons  inter  four  of  five-and-twenty  years  of  aefc.1 

Ills  salvation.  Then  f^ere  is  R was  vals  discovered  like  a mirror  the  small-  After  three  years'  training  they  will  IH  I 
Bauer,  who  began  as  a vioiinisc,  g proportion.'  , . 28  or  29— an  age  -when  a woman  is  a little  ‘ 

known  as  an  infant  Six  or  seven  years  of  syndy  at  least  pasgee  tor  a London  debut.”  • 

a pianist  wms  and  under  a true  master.;  Even  after  a 

How  many  have  the  15“®cnn-^  singer  like  Farinelli  wa.s  famous  he  did 

gifts  to  achieve  svicce.ss  by  such  con  ^ ; jq  .study  with  or  under  men 

& Llf-examination  and  by  incessant  not  disdam  m 

experiment..  Are  there  many  who  kno^^  c , as  superior  in  some 

how  to  examine  their  own  performance  J^f.^recog^n^^.^^  burned  to  learn 

severely  and  wisely?  . rptnrning  the  secret  Pacrhierottl  said  to  the 

„s,irpv.”rV'!r.=’nc.vr  tps.?!-.-’; »' "•  ■■ 


mwi 

SsTv.r 


may  \^^o7gh 'rhe-influMice  of  frWds,  too  >ong  f-  our  ilv.^^ 

thA  nif*ces  Iparned  in  Geirnany.  But  parls  to  t>e  coachod  in  some 
managers  ’ are'  not  Importunate  in  the  you  know  my  teacher  tone 

demand  for  a contract;  it  '^“uld  take  production  is  P^'Otty  near  pe  fee  . . 

him  some  months  to  prepare  for  an-  bother  with  that-  vet  to 

other  recital,  and  in  tbe  mean  time  he  feg^cher  as  well  as  pupil  this  art  is  as 

mu.rt  support  himself.  The  advertise-  gj^pscru. 

^up.1  ??"15,':rjin.s;h^vi^I“tak?  , Mr.  Charles  of  the  Moodv 

punlls.”  ^r.  Sw(-tt  teaches.  He  is  rec»-  I 


Immediately  after  ah  “opera  season’’  , 
in  Boston  the  singers  in  choirs  show  uB*  | 
common  vocal  energy.  They  are  excitod  1 
liy  the  recollection  of  mighty  do  ds  of 
song:  they  indulge  consciously  or  on* 
consciously  in  imitation,  and  they  regret 
th;it  tile  clergyman,  when  he  h i.->  lijs  i 
allotted  s.ay,  dons  not  invite  the  congre- 
gation to  applause  instead  of  pra--er.  . 
An  intelligent  singer  may  learn  mueli  by 
study  of  a w orking  miodel  on  the  »fre. 
There  is  a period,  in' the  developmen*  of  ■ 
a writer,  painter,  composer,  sin^t. 
when  he  is  under  the  spell  of  sen-.-  mas- 
ter whom  he  'n'indly  admires.  St-  venson 
tells  us  how  he  rSoiielled  his  slyie  now 
on  Sir  Thomas’ Bibw-ncv  now  or.  sn-'jther, 
and  again  on  slid  another.  Suali  exer- 
cise is  not  uniire  ita'iV.a  wli."‘.  rtt»ly 

an  exercise,  .fit  (he  imitaiio;.-  sho'uW 
nevi  i-  h.iciene 
Ti'  more  pr- 

the  more  diBB  _ _ 

L 


>ui  • nc  imiiaiio-.' 

? a mannw^in  J 

riDunofl  iin 
R0K)5'j»  :t  *5  rts  ii" 


HAKIA. 


KEKPINANP 
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KEINRICR 


TlKKES-nNE-SCHUnANN-RElNK 


VALTHEK.  AUCU5T. 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK  AND  HER  EIGHT  CHILDFEN. 


Stevenson  fashioned  his  own  stvle  after 
hie  had  experimented  with  the  styles  of 
others. 

Many  young  Carmens  keep  thinking  of 
Emma  Calve  and  how  she  made  her 
points.  They  forget  they  can  imitate 
only  her  external  characteristics,  which 
are  at  times  extravagant  and  inartistic. 
A gesture,  a vocal  mannerism,  the  busi- 
ness of  a -scene — these  can  be  imitatetl. 
Jv'ow.  Calve  has  played  the  part  of  Car- 
men so  often  in  this  country  that  she  is 
heartily  sick  of  it.  and  as  she  thinks 
that  American  audiences  expect  some- 
thing unusual,  her  Carmen  Is  today  too 
often  dramatically  whimsical,  inconsis- 
tent and  purpo.seless.  and  vocally  inju- 
rious to  the  composer.  When  Calve  Is  at 
her  best  In  these  later  years  she  is  imi- 
tating the.  great  lyric  tragedian,  the 
Calve  of  her  first  American  season.  Only 
a woman  of  unusual  dramatic  force  can 
be  effective,  in  spite  of  extravagance, 
and  the  little  imitatiors  of  this  extraor- 
dinary singer  are  absurd  or  tiresome. 

Or  consider  Calve’s  delivery  of  the 
jewel  song  in  “Faust,”  which  was  writ- 
ten to  display  the  vocal  skill  of  the 
creator  of  the  part.  It  is  generally  sung 
as  though  it  were  only  a concert  air. 
Calve  charges  it  with  dramatic  expres- 
sion. In  her  endeavor  to  give  it  mean- 
ing, she  takes  all  manner  of  liberties 
with  the  text  of  the  composer.  Her  de- 
livery is  so  charming  that  these  errors 
and  sins  may  be  forgiven  her.  Suppose 
a young  singer  without  marked  per- 
sonal authority,  and  not  vocally  illus- 
trious, should  ape  Calve’s  liberties  with 
notation,  rhythm,  tempo?  Here  would 
be  merely  an  Instance  of  bad,  unintelli- 
gent. ineffective  singing. 

The  Imitator  hears  the  applause.  This 
applause  is  provoked  more  often  by  a 
deliberate  appeal  to  the  audience,  by 
some  high  or  low  note,  by  some  sur- 
prising presentation  of  a familiar 
phrase,  by  some  personal  trick  or  man- 
nerism, than  by  any  revelation  of  pure 
art.  A celebrated  baritone  is  unable  to 
sing  sustained  passages;  he  chops  them: 
yet  he  has  a sonorous  voice,  irresistible 
authority,  and  by  these  means  and  by 
his  impassioned, delivery  he  excites  pop- 
ular enthusiasm.  A young  baritone  in 
the  audience  reasons:  “Here  is  a cele- 
brated singer.  He  gains  his  effect  in 
that  song  by  singing  the  tones  detached, 
by  breathing  at  random  or  through 
sheer  necessit.v.  This  must  he  the  way 
tx)  Interpret  the  song.”  This  hearer  does 
not  recognize  the  fact  that  he  has  not 
the  personal  qualities  which  make  the 
baritone  famous  In  spite  of  his  atrocious 
crimes  against  art. 

Or  a , young  baritone  remembers 
Prangcon,-Davics’  impersonation— there 
is  no  other  word  for  it— of  Elijah.  This 
personation  was  striking,  it  was  Sr. 


' many  ways  admirable  until  Mr.  Davies 
h became  so  impressed  by  it  that  he  was 
1 as  the  Idol-maker  who  falls  down  and 
worships  the  god  of  his  handiwork.  Now 
what  chance  has  the  younger  man  to 
succeed  by  imitation?  The  highest  trib- 
ute the  hearer  will  pay  is:  “Yes,  he  re- 
minded me  of  Prangcon-Davies,”  and 
this  tribute  Is  no  longer,  alas,  unalloyed 
eulogy. 

Much  Is  to  be  learned  by  students 

from  the  celebrated  singing  men  and 
women,  fiddlers,  pianists.  (A  singer  can  I 
iearn  much  by  listening  to  such  artists  I 
as-Mr.  Kneisel,  the  violinist;  Mr*  Longj',  . 
the  oboist;  Mr.  Schroeder.  the  ’cellist— 
learn  in  m.atters  of  tone,  phrasing, 
taste.)  But  there  should  never  be  de-  ( 
liberate  imitation  of  personal  or  in-  | 
dividual  qualities  or  mannerisms.  Sem- 
brlch  is  still  a singer  of  rare  charm  In 
music  of  a sustained  ch.aracter;  but- 
how  foolish  it  would  be  for  a young 
soprano  to  copy  her  little  run  down  the  , 
concert  stage  after  the  applause,  a run  | 
that  today  seems  as  old-fashioned  as  1 
the  lace  handkerchief  carried  by  Albani 
in  the  most  trying  situations  to  which 
ail  operatic  heroine  can  be  exposed.  ' 
And  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  per-  ' 
formance  of  many  i ' the  Illustrious 
there  is  always  something  to  be  avoided 
by  the  reasoning  and  ambitious  listener.  { 

SCHUMANN-HEINK’S  JUBILEE.  it 

Ernestine  Schumann-Heink.  the  cele-  |l 
brated  opera  singer,  will  celebrate  on 
the  15th  inst.  the  25th  anniversary  of 
her  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  for  at 
the  Dresden  Royal  Opera  House  on  Oct. 
15.  1878,  she  appeared  for  the  first  time 
as  Azucena  in  Verdi's  “II  Trovatore.” 


The  date,  Oct.  13,  given  by  Ludwig 
Franz  in  his  biographic  sketch  of  the 
singer,  must  then  be  erroneous. 

Ernestine  Roessler  was  born  June  15, 
1861,  at  Lieben,  near  Prague.  Her  father 
was  an  Austrian  army  officer.  As  a 
child,  she  was  brought  up  by  the  Ursu- 
line  nuns  at  Prague,  and,  according  to 
report,  she  caused  them  much  anxiety. 
At  the  convent  she  showed  musical  in- 
stisict.  and  she  sang  solos,  and  as  one  of 
the  chorus.  In  1874  Maj.  Roessler  was 
ordered  to  Graz,  where  Ernestine  took 
singing  lessons  of  Marietta  von  Leclalr, 
and  after  three  years  insisted  on  trying 
her  fortune  on  the  stage.  A contralto 
was  needed  at  the  Dresden  Royal  Opera 
'House,  and  she  sang  for  the  manage- 
ment “Ah!  mon  fils”  from  “The  Pro- 
phet,” and  the  Drinking  Song  from 
“Lucrezia  Borgia.”  An  engagement  for 
three  years  followed,  and  after  her  suc- 
cessful debut  her  family,  which  had 
been  opposed  to  her  plan.s,  yielded.  At 
Dresden  she  studied  with  Aloysia  Krebs- 
Michalesl.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  season,  Ernestine  married  one 
Heink  and  withdrew  from  the  stage. 

Circumstances  presuaded,  or  com- 
pelled her  to  return  to  a public  life,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1883  she  sang  as  a member 
of  the  Hamburg  opera  company.  Singer 
and  woman,  her  path  was  for  some 
time  thorny;  she  knew  toil  and  trouble. 
.An  engagement  at  Kroll’s,  Berlin,  in 
the  early  nineties  was  to  her  great  ad- 
vantage. In  1893,  divorced  from  her  first 
husband,  she  married  Paul  Schumann, 
then  play  actor  and  stage  manager  tit  a 
Hamburg  theatre.  She  soon  become 
known  throughout  all  Germany,  and 
her  versatility  excited  almost  as  much 
attention  as  the  velvet}-  beauty  of  her 
voice,  for  her  repertor}'  included  widely 
differing  parts,  and  she  appeared  in 
Str.auss’  “Fledermans,”  as  well  as  in 


■Wagner’s  “Ring." 

Her  first  appearance  in  the  United 
States  was  at  Chicago  as  Ortrud,  Nov. 
7,  1898.  Her  first  appearance  In  Bo.ston 
was  as  Ortrud,  March  27,  1899. 

A writer  said  of  Mrs.  Schumann- 
Heink  a few  years  ago:  “She  is  a curi- 
ous illustration  of  the  length  of  time  it 
sometimes  takes  to  achieve  fame.  It 
was  only  three  years  ago”— this'  was 
w'ritten  in  1899 — “tha't  she  first  became 
known  in  this  country,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter. outside  of  Germany.  For  nearly  20 
years  she  sang  in  Dresden  and  Han- 
imrg  without  attracting  the  notice  of 
music  lovers  in  any  other  cities”  (an  as- 
sertion that  Is  not  strictly  true).  “On-- 
reason  for  this  may  be  that  Mrs.  S.  hu- 
mann-Heink’s  voice  has  improved 
steadily.  She  is  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  motherhood  Injures  thr 
voice.  That  is  Patti’s  theory.  But  the 
great  German  contralto  thinks  that  her 
voice  has  grown  fuller  and  richer  after 
every  addition  to  her  family.” 

GRAND  OPERA  AT  TREMONT. 

Manager  Schocffel  has  received  word 
from  Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage  that  be 
coming  four  weeks’  season  of  gra>  d 
opera  in  English  at  the  Tremont  The- 
atre will  open  one  w'eek  from  Mcnoay 
night  with  Puccini’s  famous  opera  of 
“Tosca,”  to  bo  followed  during  tli.-  fir-t 
week  by  Bizet’s  “Carmen”  and  a double 
bill  that  includes  Donizetti’s  “Lucia  di 
I.,aramermoor”  and  Mascagni’s  “C.  al- 
lerla  Rusticana.”  Puccini’s  ab-sorbing 
music  drama  has  never  been  sung  in 
Boston  in  English,  and  the  selection  . f 
this  world-famed  masterpiev  • of  th , 
latter-day  Italian  school  for  the  opening 
night  will  make  that  occasion  a brilliant 
event.  Mr.  Savage’s  organization  i.s  now 
established  on  a higher  plane  than  ever 
before  in  its  eight  years’  history.  Elab- 
orate new  scenery  has  been  provided  for 
the  entire  repertory.  A number  of  new 
prima  donnas,  tenors,  baritones  and  i 
basses  are  to  be  heard  for  the  first  time  ^ 

, in  this  country,  and  two  operas,  “Tos>  :i” 
and  Verdi’s  “Otello,”  will  be  given  here 
for  the  first  time  in  English.  The’  c will 
be  a brief  Wagnerian  season  ai.d  a re- 
vival of  two  old  English  opera?!.  Tiie 
best  works  of  the  Italian,  French,  Ger- 
m.an  and  Engll.sh  schools  of  opera  will 
be  presented,  operas  by  Verdi,  Pucdnl. 
Mascagni,  Donizetti.  Bizet,  Goun  .J, 
Wagner,  Balfe  and  Flotcw.  The  entire 
repertory  tor  the  sea.son  includ  at 
lea.st  three  operas  each  week,  a’  an.g-ii 
as  follows: 

First  week.  Oi-t.  1‘i  -“Tos.'s”  on  M.iii'M.'  ?icl 
Fribiiy  iiigh'.r.  luid  t:t  tlic  Wtshicr'b'.y  ■ 

r.bet's  “Cnmioii  " on  'I'uesdi.v  anil  Thnr 
nichts  nnd  lit  she  totiiirdar  matinee,  . Mle 


irrtortvt'  lill  will  lie  glvi‘n  i»ii  Wt'dnos- 

«l;tv  ;iinl  S:minl;iy  nights,  IncliullnK  nonixnttrs 
"l-'i  ia  ill  T.amuii'nnoor’’  ami  Mas.-agnl’s  'Tav- 
a'hi'a  UnsUi-ana.  " 

S,'.  ■!i,i  w,i'k.  Ort.  2ll  - “Fanst"  on  Monha.v 
anil  Friilai  ntsMs  anil  at  the  Weilneaihiy  luutl- 
n,e.  W -an.-’-'s  ••Tanuhaenser’’  on  Tuesiiay  uutl 
T!  ’!!a.(a>  nights  ami  at  the  .Sutnrilay  tnatinee. 
Ui’.lie’s  "Hoheuliaii  Gtii"  on  Woiliiesilay  ami 
S.itunluy  nights. 

'D’iril  week,  Nov.  2-Verili’s  “Otello."  for  the 
first  time  in  thiglish  in  Biislon.  on  Monday  anil 
Friilay  nights  anil  at  the  Weilnesilay  matinee. 
Wagner's  "leiheugrln"  on  Tnesila.v  ami  Thnrs- 
tlay  nights  ami  at  the  Satnnia.v  ntatlnee.  Flo- 
low 's  "Martha"  on  Weilnesilay  titid  Saturday 
nigltts. 

Fourth  week.  Nov.  0— Verdi's  •'Alda"  on 
Monday  and  Friday  nights  ami  at  the  Wednes- 
day matinee,  and  "II  TTOvatore"  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  nights  and  nt  the  .Saturday  niati- 
uoe.  For  Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights  there 
w-r.l  Iv  a new  scenlr  produetlou  of  Goiuiocl'a 
"Koineo  and  .Juliet." 

The  Tremont  box  office  'svill  be  onen 
Monday  morning-  for  the  sale  of  seats 
and  boxes  for  the  entire  32  perform- 
ances. 

CREATORE  TONIGHT. 
Creatore  and  his  Italian  band  of  60 
players  will  give  a charity  concert  this 
evening,  with  tlie  assistance  of  Mme. 
Barili.  lyric  soprano,  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre.  It  has  been  said  of  Creatore 
that  "he  is  never  at  any  time  the  ordi- 
nary bandmaster,  but  a genius,  highly 
gifted,  sincere,  serious  and  conscien- 
tious. Creatore  is  a conductor  who  feels, 
ni-;  like  the  ordinary  apathetic.  lazy 
mortal,  but  in  eight-fold  intensity,  like 
the  octopus  sucking  the  life's  blood  of 
its  victims  through  400  and  odd  anten- 
nae. While  conducting  his  band,  he  is 
absolutely  burning  up  with  a desire  to 
make  the-  instruments  breathe  music 
with  him.  And  what  draughts  of 
breath  those  are;  they  are  such  as  must 
have  filled  the  great  chest  caverns  of 
Siegfried,  untamed  child  of  the  fore.st, 
and  of  the  colossal  Cyclops,  while  forg- 
ing thunderbolts.” 

HERE  AND  ABOUT. 

Miss  Laura  Van  Kuran,  soprano,  will 
sing  at  one  of  Mr.  Anthony’s  concerts 
at  the  Tuileries  in  November.  Mr.  An- 
thony Is  a pianist  who  studied  in 
Vienna. 

The  choral  Union  of  Newburyport,  in 
the  course  of  its  eighth  season,  will 
perform  "Elijah”  (Dec.  7),  Gade’s  "Erl- 
King’s  Daughter”  (Feb.  8.)  and  on  April 
11  "Carmen”  in  a concert  arrangement. 

The  programme  of  the  first  Symphony 
concerts  Friday  afternoon  and  Satur- 
day evening  tvill  Include  Weber’s  over- 
ture to  “Euryanthe,”  Tscharkowsky’s 
piano  concerto  in  B flat  minor.  No.  1, 
entr’acte  from  Bruneau’s  "Messidor” 
(first  time);  Brahms’  symphony  in  D 
major  No.  2.  Mr.  Harold  Bauer  will 
be  the  pianist.  I 

It  is  said  that  there  will  be  a per- 
formance of  "The  Damnation  of  Faust” 
here  this  season  with  Melba  and  Mr. 
Van  Hoose  as  Marguerite  and  Faust, 
and  with  chorus  and  orchestra  directed 
bv  Mr.  (lericke. 

'The  Oliver  Ditson  fund  for  relief  of 
needy  musicians  is  still  often  called  upon 
for  aid.  This  fund  Is  the  result  of  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Oliver  Ditson,  left 
for  such  purpose,  the  treasurer  being 
•Mr.  Charlis  H.  Ditson  of  New  York. 
The  trustees  are  B.  J.  Lang,  Arthur 
Foote  and  A.  Parker  Browne,  of  Bos- 
ton. and  application  should  be  made 
either  to  one  of  them  or  to  Mr.  Ditson. 
The  fund  has  been  of  use  in  many  cases 
of  destitution  since  Mr.  Oliver  Ditson’s 
death,  and  should  be  still  more  so  in 
the  future.  It  is  not  meant  to  help  stu- 
dents. as  is  sometimes  supposed,  and 
is  only  applicable  in  cases  of  extreme 
need. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  the  Kneisel  con- 
certs in  Potter  Hall,  Century  building, 
177  Huntington  avenue  Oct.  27,  Nov.  17, 
Lee.  1.  29,  Feb.  9,  23— all  on  Tuesday 
evenings)  will  begin  at  the  Potter  Hall 
box  office  on  Monday  morning,  the  19th. 
Messrs.  Bauer.  Busoni,  Randolph  and 
Gcbhard  will  be  among,  the  soloists. 

Mr.  Georges  Ijongy  lias  returned  from 
Pu:  is.  Tile  Lrng>-  Club  will  give  three 
concerts  for  wind  instruments  this  sea- 
so'i  in  Potter  Hall. 

The  Hoffman  string  quartet,  with  Its 
Mes-i^rs.  HOffman,  Bak,  RIssIand  and 
P t '.n.  will  give  three  concerts  in  Potter 
Hall  Nov.  12,  Jgn.  21  and  March  3.  Ad- 
van  je  orders  may  now  be  mailed  to 
Manager  L.  H.  Mudgett  at  Symphony 
H.'ill.  Jlr.  Bauer  will  assist  at  the  first 
com  ert,  and  the  programme  will  in- 
clude quartet  op.  59,  No.  2,  Beethoven; 
ti-rz“tto  for  two  violins  and  viola,  by 
Itvorak;  and  Brahm’s  F-mlnor  piano 
quintet. 

-\delina  Patti  and  her  company  will 
gi  /e  two  concerts  here  early  in  No- 
vember. 

Tlie  third  of  the  Steinert  piano  player 
e mcerts  will  be  given  ;n  Steinert  Hall 
next  .Saturday  afternoon,  Oct.  17,  at  3 
o'clock.  The  soloist  will  be  Mrs.  Flora 
Vnrni-y. 

Mr.  Harold  Lauer,  pianist,  will  be  tne 
-■  il-iist  at  the  first  Poston  Symphony 
' .iimeri  of  the  season.  Soon  after,  he 
! will  give  ,1,  recital  in  Steinert  Hall, 
j The  Philadelphia  orchestra  led  by 
1 PJehard  Strauss,  -will  give  two  concerts 
I 'm  re  March  7 and  8. 
j T ie  company  which  will  produce  the 
I nt  ’ comic  opera,  "The  Omos  of  Omona” 

not,  26.  27,  utidcr  tlio  aus- 
' i'  t lo  .Ma.'.nach'u.'iott.s  i,'liih.  will 

, ■ i:,i.  nt  i;jy  singers  of  tlie  Handel  and 

.1  ■ -Socle,  y. 

T’-:E  CRO.SS  AND  THE  CRESCENT. 
Polln  Mi-Alpin’s  ooera,  "The  Cross  and 
Uif-  Cti  . i i-nt,”  wliicli  won  tlie  prize  of 
';i-.d  10  per  cent,  on  all  proflt.n, 
rivi-it  { y fhe  .\loody-Manner.s  opera  com- 
'-■II  y lie  p,;-t  opera  written  by  a 
;r;i  h liiiif -:t.”  was  produced  at  Cov- 


ent  QVnffir"Sept. 
based  on  the  'En.gl 


I'he  libretto  is 
rsioti  by  John 


i-C , • T r a..i.niiim-iT,_.rsion  oy  jonn 

lAlyuTstni  oi  FninoiSlR'  Coppee'.s  plaj'. 

Pour  a t ouronnp,  ’ whicli  was  pro- 
dui-i  d m London  by  Foriies  Rob.Ttson. 

II-'  most  dramatic  moment  is  tiiat 
uc.'n  Constantine  kill.s  iii.s  father,  who 
has  sold  hi.-'  country  to  the  Turk.s  in 
e.C'hange  lor  tlie  promised  crown.  Con- 
stantine s molliei  begs  her  son  to  I'ol- 
mw  111  his  father’s  footsteps,  but  he  rs- 
luses,  and  she  denounces  him  as  a 
iniuor.  He  is  condemned  to  death  at 
the  hands  of  a mob,  but  -Militza,  a slave 
raptured  by  him.  who  loves  him.  saves 
mm  from  the  ignominy  by  stabbing  him. 

-Mr  \ ernon  Hlaekburn  wrote  concern- 
mg  the  music:  “It  would  bo  u most  un- 
gracious proceeding  on  our  part  to  in- 
tiulge  in  hypercriiicism  concerning  a 
work  upon  which  so  much  youthful  en- 
thusiasm  has  been  spent.  Moreover 
the  aims  and  intentions  of  Mme.  Fanny 
Moody  and  Mr.  diaries  Manner.s  are  in 
InV'-'T'’  hnd  entirely  praiseworthy, 

fheir  desire  of  fostering  a British  scho'ol 
01  operatic  music  i.«.  of  cour.se,  altogether 
admirahlp.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  tlie 
-geniuses  in  England  wlio  will  carry  out 
tliis  intention.  Probably  tile  sort  of 
■ competitive  examination  which  they 
have  instituted  in  connection  witli  their 
Idea,  is  as  good  a way  a.s  anv  method 
whirli  makes  for  the  exploitation  of  na- 
tive talent;  but  even  IVagner  could  not 
write  to  order,  and  although  Mr.  Mc- 
Alpin  was  most  modestly  graceful  last 
night  In  his  acceptance  of  the  elegant 
check  handed  to  him  by  Alme.  Fanny 
Aloody,  we  scarcely  think  that  on  this 
occasion  at  least  he  has  accomplished 
work  that  can  be  taken  with  a large 
amount  of  seriousness.  Mr  Manners  in 
a neat  little  speech  at  the  end  of  the 
performance,  practicallj'  assured  those 
critics  who  were  pr'esent  that  thev  knew 
a good  deal  more  about  the  worth  of 
the  opera  than  he  did;  but  that  wa.s  his 
own  little  way  of  putting  the  matter, 
for  he  is  the  last  man  to  Indulge  in  ro- 
mantic adventure  just  for  the  sake  of 
romance.  IVliat  verdict,  then,  is  one 
forced  to  come  to  after  liearing  this  iii- 
tei’e.sting,  but  very  debatable  composi- 
tion? To  begin  with,  Mr.  McAlpin  is 
too  much  under  the  Wagnerian  Inllu- 
ence;  ‘Tristan’  is  omnipresent  through- 
out the  score,  not  only  in  shape  and 
phrase,  but  also  in  a more  intimate  or- 
chestral sense.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Alpin has.  here  and  there,  attempted  to 
interweave  more  innocent  seeming  mel- 
odies into  the  texture  of  his  score,  but 
the.se  are  practically  too  inconsiderable 
to  have  any  real  effect  upon  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  ‘work.  A little 
song,  for  example,  ’At  Sixteen  Years 
S'he  Knew  No  Care.’  belongs  dl.stinctly 
to  an  enfeebled  style  of  Bnglisli  ballad 
writing,  altliough  It  Is  true  that  the 
words  scarcely  stimulate  music  to  its 
higliest  efforts.  Tliat  which  we  com- 
plain of  Is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  a 
lack  of  originality  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Alpin, a lack  which  was  even  scenicaliy 
encouraged  b.v  the  management,  which 
allowed  a well  known  scene  picture  cus- 
tomarily used  in  'Die  Walkuere’  to 
stand  for  the  arch  of  Trajan.  It  is 
right,  however,  despite  any  provocation, 
to  .search  as  far  a.s  is  possible  for  the 
possibilities  of  praise.  Mr.  McAlpin, 
then,  has  learned  his  art  in  an  excellent 
school,  and  if  lie  ha.s  a musical  per- 
sonality which  is  worth  development  he 
could  not  liave  started  upon  better 
lines;  for  ambition  in  tlie  youthful  i.s 
the  first  step  to  success,  and  to  make 
the  attempt  of  fulfilling  such  a per- 
sonality ambitiously  is  a most  liealthy 
sign.  1 » » On  tlie  whole,  a popular 
.success  wa.S'  undoubtedly  scored,  even 
though  we  may  still  be  permitted  to 
hesitate  about  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er the  work  will  fall  into  the  category 
of  operas  which  iiave  the  privilege  of 
common  performance.’’. 

The  Times  said  tlie  opera  sliow.s 
"more  promise  than  actual  achievment.’’ 
Daily  News:  "Inexperience  is  written 

on  every  page  of  Mr.  Colin  MeAlpin’s 
score,”  Morning  Post:  "Mr,  McAipin 

find.s  the  “Wagner  armor  somewhat  cum- 
bersome.” Daily  Express:  "The  melo- 

dies are  cast  too  much  in  the  same 
mould,  the  characterization  is  not  very 
marked,  and  • • • the  purely  musical 
interest  is  not  well  sustained.” 

’■phe  performance  w.as  praised.  The 
chief  part.s  were  taken  by  Fanny  Moody, 
Toni  Seiter,  Josepli  O'ilara,  Charles 
Alagrath. 

Mr.  McAlpin  wa.s  born  at  Leicester  33 
years  ago.  He  'was  formerly  a pupil  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music.  He  is  now 
organi.st  and  choirmaster  of  Trinity 
Presbyterian  Church.  Clapham.  He  has 
written  the  libretto  and  music  of  an 
opera,  "King  Arthur,"  which  was  pro- 
duced in  concert  form  at  Leicester  in 
1897,  and  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  last 
July  by  the  operatic  class  of  the  Lon- 
don school  of  mu.slc.  Among  his  other 
■worlc.s  is  a cantata.  "The  Prince  of 
Peace.” 

PERSONAL. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  hears  the 
announcemont  of  the  formation  of  a 
“Conrad  Ansorge  Society"  at  Vienna, 
and  remark,':  "Ansorge  is  not  unknown 
in  New  York;  he  is— or  was— one  of  the 
driest  and  most  uninteresting  musicians 
ever  heard  here.  A German  journal  re- 
marks that  it  every  composer  of  An- 
sorge’s  rank  were  to  have  himself  .ad- 
vertised in  the  same  way,  the  number 
of  societies  would  he  multiplied  by  sev- 
eral hundred.” 

Wilhelm  Kuhe,  who  is  nearly  80  years 
old,  is  still  managing  concerts  for  the 
Brighton  (Eng.)  season. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ref- 
eree (Ixmdon)  writes:  "La  belie  Otero 

is  not  married  yet,  but  I am  told  she 
still  Intends  to  be.  Meanwhile,  she’s  at 
the  little  Mathurlns  Theatre  In  last  sea- 
son’s successes,  and  meaps,  before  she 
lea,ves  the  stage,  to  show  a good  deal  of 
her  pretty  self  in  a new  pantomime  of 
whle.h  the  son  of  Gailhard,  of  the  Opera, 
has  written  both  the  music  and— the 
•text.  I very  nearly  wrote  fhe  words, 
but  my  excuse  Is  that  Otero’s  figure  is 
as  richly  eloquent  as  PwOthschild’s  bal- 
ance al  the  hank.”  But  only  a few  days 


It  was  announceHfll^B^tero.  nii'- 
rled  or  unmarried,  prtiiHMl'  W devote 
her  declining  years  to  opeiSl  boufte. 

Suzanne  Adame  is  again  in  this  coun- 
try, and  she  will  give  60  concerts  this 
season.  She  has  lost  “materially  in 
' Weight." 

Jules  Danbe  arranged  lately  at  Vichy 
for  the  Casino  programme  made  up  of 
works  by  the  most  celebrated  composers 
that  did  not  take  the  prix  de  Rome. 
'These  composers  were  Lalo,  Salnt-Saens, 
Delibes.  David,  Chahrier,  Jonqlerep. 
D’Indy,  "Widor,  Reyer,  Pfeiffer,  Gabriel 
P^aure. 

Gertrude,  Peppercorn,  an  EngU."h  pian- 
ist who  has  played  in  continental  cities, 
will  give  concerts  In  the  United  States. 

Charles  de  Lorbac,  director  of  Le 
Nord,  who  died  lately  in  his  74th  year, 
published  in  1861  a life  of  Wagner,  which 
was  probably  the  first  that  appeared  m 
France.  It  contained  a fac-simile  of  a 
letter  written  by  Wagner  to  Glaeomelli 
concerning  concerts  which  were  given  , 
at  the  Paris  Opera  House  in  1860.  It 
ran  thus;  “My  Dear  Friend:  You  think 
concerts  would  help  my  cause,  but  thl.« 
is  not  my  opinion.  'Tannhasuser'  can 
no  more  be  carved  and  served  In  pieces 
is  not  my  opinion.  ‘Tannhaeu.ser’  can 
would  not  burst  forth  from  these  scat-- 
tered  elements.  However,  try  it— and 

The  visiting  Patti  will  sing  in  addition 
j to  some  of  the  old  songs  one  “expressly 
written  for  her  by  an  American  enm- 
! poser  of  much  popularity,  and  called 
‘Hef  Last  Farewell.’’’  Name  of  com- 
Doser.  plftas»6.  As  Sir  Toby  said  to  the 
I foolish  knight:  "Wherefore  are  these 

things  hid?  Wherefore  have  these  gifts 
a curtain  before  ’em?’’ 

A singer  died  lately,  one  Mendustl, 
who  was  a member  of  the  first  company 
that  performed  "La  Fille  de  Mine.  An- 
got"  in  Paris.  But  he  was  once  famous 
not  on  this  account,  but  for  a more 
tragic  reason.  He  had  been  a bold  cir- 
cus rider  before  he  went  on  the  opera- 
tic stage,  and  his  successor,  in  trying 
to  imitate  one  of  his  more  incredible 
feats,  broke  his  neck  on  the  night  of  his 
first  appearance  in  the  circus. 

Mr  Henry  T.  Finck.  moved  by  the 
programmes  of  the  Chiaego  orchestra 
concerts  for  this  season,  exclaims  just- 
ly; "Theodore  Thomas  is  still  the  king 
of  programme  makers.” 

After  the  last  performance  of  the 
Wagner  season  at  the  Prince  Regent 
Theatre,  Jlunlch,  a supper  was  given 
on  the  stage  by  the  Intendant  to  the 
chief  singers  and  players.  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand,  a violinist  of  the  orchestra, 
was  one  of  the  company,  and  the  host, 
i as  toastmaster,  addressed  him:  "When 

' the  introducer  says  to  Sarastro  ‘It  is  a 
prince,’  the  priest  replies:  ‘It  is  more 

than  a prince;  it  is  a man.’  This  quo- 
tation can  be  well  applied  to  your  royal 
highness,  for  you  are  at  once  prince, 
man,  artist,  although  it  is  true  you  play 
the  violin  and  not  the  flute.”  They  gave 
tbe  prince  a silver  crown,  in  the  shape 
of  a laurel  wreath,  and  with  this  in- 
scription; “To  the  royal  artist,  from 
the  participants  in  the  festival  of  1903." 
The  prince,  deeply  moved,  answered: 
"It  is  too  much;  far  too  much.  This 
will  be  my  first  and  my  last  crown  of 
laurel.” 

Theodore  Kirchner  died  lately  at 
Hamburg.  Bom  at  Neuklrchen,  near 
Chemnitz,  Dec.  10,  1823,  he  went  to  Leip- 
sic  in  1838,  where,  in  pursuance  of  Men- 
delssohn’s advice,  he  studied  the  organ 
and  theory  under  Becker  and  the  piano 
under  J.  Knorr.  He  studied  the  organ 
under  Johann  Schneider  at  Dresden,  and 
for  six  months  was  a pupil  (in  1843)  of 
the  Lelpsic  conservatory.  Prom  1843  to 
1862  he  was  organist  at  Wlntethur;  then 

for  10  years  lie  was  conductor  and 
teacher  at  Zurich.  He  was  music  teach- 
er of  the  Princess  Maria  at  Meinlngen; 
director  of  the  royal  music  school  at 
Wuerzburg;  lived  eight  years  at  Leip- 
sic;  moved  in  1883  to  Dresden,  where  he 
taught  at  the  Royal  Conservatory,  and 
in  1890  he  settled  in  Hamburg.  He  was 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Schumann  school,  and  he  has  been 
characterized  as  a specialist,  a cutter 
of  piano  cameos.  Knowing  his  own 
abilities  and  limitations,  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  write  sonatas.  He  wrote  songs, 
string  quartet.',  piano  quartets,  piano 
trios,  but  he  will  live,  if  he  does  live,  by 
his  little  piano  pieces.  For  many  years 
Kirchner  was  exceedingly  poor. 

OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

A new  operetta,  "La  Fille  de  la  Mere 
Jlichel,”  music  by  Ernest  Gillet,  is  in 
rehearsal  at  the  Bouffes-'Parisiens, 
Paris. 

Paul  Vida  has  written  incidental  mu- 
sic for  Camille  de  Sainte-Crolx’s  four- 
act  play,  "Glldis,”  to  be  produced  at  the 
Odeon,  Paris. 

Harry  Rowe  Shelley  has  written  a 
one-act  Japanese  opera  which  may  be 
produced  in  New  York  this  season. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mail  Gazette  says;  "The  demand  for 
opera  bouffe  in  France  is  decreasnig  to 
puch  an  extent  that  the  writers  of  light 
music  are  depending  largely  on  the  or- 
ders they  obtain  from  foreign  countries 
-chiefly'  England  and  Germany  Such 
w'orks  as  ‘La  Alascotte’  and  'La  Fille  de 
Mme.  Angot.’  which  once  plaved  to 
crowded  liouees,  do  not  even  coyer  ex- 
penses now.  the  public  favor  being  en- 
tlrel.v  devoted  to  farces  and  comedies. 

Reynaldo  Hahn  is  at  work  on  a musi- 
cal iiantomime,  "Femlnis.sima. 

The  cast  of  Saint-43aens  new  opera, 
"Helene,"  to  be  produced  at  Monte  Carlo 
this  season,  will  he  as  follows:  Helen 

of  Troy.  iMelba;  Pallas.  Mrs.  Heglon: 
Aphrodite,  Miss  Sauvaget;  I’arls,  Alva- 

Giacomo  Orefice  wrote  an  opera, 
"Chopin,’’  in  which  the  themes  were  all 
taken  h'om  the 'Polish  composer  s works. 
He  is  finishing  a.  new  opera.  -'loseS' 
which  will  be  produced  at  the  L^ic, 
Milan,  thi.s  season,  and  the;,  that 

the  music  this  time  will  be  vholl)  pilg- 
inal,  unless  he  finds  some  scrap  left 
the  eminent  legi.sla^y.  •• 

■Georg  Keller's  "Prinzes.'  M aeschei  in, 
a folk-opera,  'text  by  Millowitscli,  wa- 
applauded  at  a private  performance  m 

learn  from  Die  Musik  thiL  Pierre 
Luniiere’'.s  fantastical  opera.  The  ( ap 


of  C3n!(|pc’ 

Louis  expSiMtloii.  w . — 

in  German  opera  houses'.-  The  t«xt  W 
Edon  tells  a story  of  3009  years  after 
Christ. 

The  plans  of  the  new  Royal  Opera 
House  at  Berlin  are  now  ready.  The 
h.all  will  he  in  the  form  o:  tliat  at  Bay- 
reuth. The  cost  will  be.  tiiev  say.  about 
20.000.000  marks  (about  $3,000.0  ai.  But  tiii-s 
story  ha.s  been  ridiculed  as  a yearly  re- 
turning canard. 

Puccini’s  new  opera.  "Mme.  Biitter- 
flv.”  will  be  produced  at  tlie  Stall 
Aiilan.  some  time  in  Tg>r.t, 

"Vania.”  a new  opera,  text  b'y  Gu- 
tavo  Macchl.  music  by  Prance'co  .Me- 
dina. will  be  produced  this  sf-a.'on  at 
the  Rossini  Theatre,  Venice.  The  com- 
poser, a young  violinist,  and  a native  of 
Venezuela,  was  sent  by  Pre.sldent  Castro 
to  Italy  to  pursue  his  studie.s  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state. 

Rene  Lenormand  is  at  work  on  an 
opera.  ”I,aurette,’’  based  on  a story  by 
De  Vigny.  . 

Alfred  Bruneau.  composer  and  orltu  . 
made  his  debut  as  a conductor  .at  the 
Opera  Comlque  in  ‘‘Carmen.’’  A friend 
and  an  admirer  writes  of  him;  "He  has 
revealed  in  his  works  a true  dramatic 
temperament  and  a fine  sincerity  of  ex- 
pression.” Then  the  friend  and  admirer 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Bruneau 
does  not  display  the  natural  gifts  in- 
dispensable to  a conductor. 

Opera  Is  so  popular  in  Buenos  Ayres 
that  on  one  and  the  same  night  ”Tosca.”  I 
“La  Boheme"  and  "Aida"  were  lately 
given  in  three  different  theatres.  The 
first  novelty  of  the  season  was  Berlioz’s 
“The  Damnation  of  Faust"  in  ooeratic 
form.  The  work,  by  the  way.  had  never 
been  sung  in  the  city  in  concert.  Thi.' 
reminds  us  that  Felix  “WVIngartner 
wrote  of  the  performance  of  "The  Dam- 
nation of  Faust”  at  the  Grenoble  festi- 
val in  honor  of  Berlioz:  “It  was  a de- 
light to  hear  the  work  in  French.  Every- 
thing seemed  more  elastic  and  distinct. 
The  recitatives  delivered  in  an  expres- 
sive parlando  had  true  dramatic  effect. 
Our  German  singers  could  learn  much 
here  ’’  Jehin.  the  conductor,  "took  the 
tempi  faster  than  they  are  usually 
given  in  Germany,  and  this  added  much 
to  the  intensity  of  the  expression.” 

HUGO  WOLF’S  EMOTIONALISM. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  a re- 
vie-w  of  Michael  Haberlandt's  life  of 
Hugo  'Wolf,  comments  on  the  fate  of  the 
composer,  and  gives  instances  of  his 
wild  enthusiasm. 

"Like  three  other  eminent  compo.sers— 
Donizetti,  Schumann  and  Smetana— 
Hugo  Wolf  passed  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  a lunatic  asylum,  to  which,  one 
cannot  lielp  thinking  after  reading  his 
biograpliv.  his  own  folly  brought  him. 
Haberlandt  notes  with  satisfaction  that 
his  hero  did  not  share  the  belief  tliat 
long,  unkempt  hair  and  slouchy.  spotted 
apparel  are  necessary  concomitants  of 
genius;  it  would  have  been  well  if  he 
could  have  added  that  Wolf  had  also 
emancipated  himself  from  the  idea  that 
men  of  genius  need  pay  no  attention  to 
the  laws  of  health.  That  he  often  took 
insufficient  food  was  his  misfortune 
rather  than  his  fault;  there  was  no  sale  | 
for  his  works,  and  for  some  years  ns  I 
had  to  eke  out  a livelihood  by  writing  I 
criticisms  for  one  of  the  minor  Viennese 
newspapers;  but  for  his  neglect  ot  sleep  i 
and  other  necessaries  of  health  there  j 
was  no  excuse.  While  he  was  absorbed 
in  a task,  he  allowed  himself  no  Mme  1 
for  rest  or  meals,  and  it  was  the  strain  i 
on  his  vitality  caused  by  bis  frenzied  li 
work  on  a new  opera  (‘Manuel  Vene-  , 
gas'),  in  midsummer,  without  a pause,  ' 
that  led  to  his  breakdown.  He  had  in-  I 
vited  his  friends  to  meet  him  and  hear 
him  plav  what  he  had  written  of  Ihis  i 
score,  and  what  happened  at  this  hear- 
ing was  so  gruesome  that  our  author 
draws  a veil  over  it.'’ 

The  reviewer,  presumably  Mr.  Finck. 
gives  instances  ofl  Wolf’s  abnormal 
emotionalism,  and  translates  extracts 
from  his  letters.  "I  |have  not  the  cour- 
age,” Wolf  once  wrote,  “to  compose  an 
opera,  because  I am  afraid  of  the  many 
ideas  necessary.  Ideas,  dear  friend,  are 
terrible.  I feel  it.  My  cheeks  glow  from 
excitement  like  molten  Iron,  and  this 
condition  of  inspiration  is  to  me  an  en- 
chanting torture,  not  a pure  joy.  ’ And 
in  the  same  letter  he  said:  "I  have  just 
finished  a new  song  — a song  for  the 
gods.  I assure  you— divine  and  wonder- 
ful! Bel  Gott!  It  will  soon  be  all  over 
with  me— I am  growing  more  clever 
from  day  to  day.  Where  will  this  end? 

It  makes  me  shudder  to  think.”  On  Feb. 

24,  1888,  he  writes;  “Another  new  song! 
My  dear,  when  you  hear  that,  the  devil 

will  take  you  for  joy.”  On  the  next  day; 
“I  am  furiously  busy.  Today  two  new 
songs  came  to  me.  one  of  which  is  so 
strangely  grewsome  that  it  frightens 
me.  Such  a thing  has  never  been.  _ God 
have  merev  on  those  who  hear  it.”  A 
month  later;  ” ’Erstes  Liebeslied  eines 
Maedchens’  is  by  far  the  best  thing  I 
have  done  so  far.  Compared  with  it.  all 
that  went  before  is  child’s  play.  The 
next  day:  ”I  take  back  what  I said 

yesterday  aboqt  'Erstes  Liebeslied  eines 
'M.aedchbns  ’ for  what  I have  written  to- 
duy— ‘Fussreisi  '— is  a million  times  bet- 
ter still.  When  you  have  heard  this 
song  you  can  have  but  one  more  wish— 
to  die.” 

The  translator  adds:  "It  should,  per- 
liaps,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  enthu- 
siasm over  his  songs  was  not  pure  ego- 
tism. Much  of  it,  no  doubt,  was  caused 
by  hi.s  almost  frantic  love  of  the  poems 
he  set  To  music.  From  his  boyhood  he 
was  a grei  dy  devourer  of  poetry.  A 
volume  of  )iOi'm.'  was  always  in  his 
pocket,  and  he  never  lost  an  opportu- 
nitv  to  read  his  favorites  to  his  famil.v 
and  his  friends.  It  is  ot  .'uch  material 
tliat  great  song  writers  are  made.  Let 
us  give  him  a trial.” 

Die  Zelt  (Vienna)  published  not  long 
ago  a \ ienna  woman's  (IT.  von  S.’s) 
recollections  of  Wolf.  H'  was  e.'pecla!- 
Iv  enthusiastic  in  pra.lae  of  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann.  Mi  orlke.  Elch'  rdorff.  Bruck- 
ner. but  he  eoulj  ;iot  inliire  Goetl'i 
whom  Mr.  Gi oi  ge  .vtoore.,  ch  iracterlzes 
in  ills  "Atoival'"  ns  .an  "Olympian  prig., 
anxluii'  tli  i'i  ;>' niM"  siiouff  consider  his 
Wi.r  'is,”  V,  .•;i'  li,  in  playing 
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r.-fonr,i  ,h..  r....m.  sii.-h  a- 

tlia  Invir  ilila  o.  i'li.  ?<ira.  .-Iianis,  or  -1011) 
sliiK'T  iiui  iilajor,  |t  ni)po.’u'!i  that 

lo  \ lenim  t!„  ...  |,„s  1„  iiorcp  pontro- 
vci-y  o\ar  Ih.-  advniitaKO  of  the  lowori-ii 
or.  'ip,;:  1 |„  . imp  . rial  Op.’ra  Hoii-so. 

a -1-'  i""’”  <’''i  ' -aponrl.-nl  of  the  I.oii- 
Uiin  1 elpK-ranh  wrilr.s: 

fK  ’**•'<'  lower 

th.in  th;-  lull.e,  ,)iii  ii,p  fiooi- 

teen  .MiMik  a I.ioi  and  a half,  which  len- 
!iem,  J llivlsihlf.  A decided 

' •’'"^••'■''ner  i.s  leiveptlhla  from 
thi>  chani;:-,  dome  consider  It  an  Im- 
piovemen;.  other..'  the  reverse;  while 
ttie  les.s  nui.,cally  trained  find  no  alter- 
ri  ‘1"-  ^'''fortunately,  specialists 

<'luuiKe  Is  for  the 
especially  as  reirards  the  wind 
iii.slrument.s.  whoso  sound  In  a forte 
inovi-nient  recoils  upon  the  plavers  and 

-liiHn'i’''  ' which  are  perfectly 
.uidlhle  on  other  occaslor.s.  It  is  pro- 
posed.  how-.yer,  to  deepen  the  well  an- 
wuilp  "'■ree  feet,  the  consequence  of 
nhhh  ciui  only  be  conjectured.  As  the 
‘he  alteration  was 
acoii.stieally  perfect.  It  was  in  any  case 
.iil.sky  undertaking  to  venture  at  all  on 
ohaiige.  The  idea  was  to  Im- 
the  position  of  the  hold-  1 
f.s  01  I'  front  row  of  stalls.” 
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SYMPHONY  SEYSJN  OPENS. 


miscellaneous. 

There  will  be  an  int  Ynatlonal  musio 
coi.gress  at  Arras.  Frajce,  in  October. 
IPcl,  for  the  consideratiavi  of  these  ques- 

‘^e  Copyright  laws. 
r«  lUirtion  of  fare  for  rijuwiqlans  travel- 

alV’’  mi.sleni'’®i®‘'  “"‘form  regulations  for 
all  musical  prize  competitions.  The 
composer  and  organist.  Alexande? 

president  of  the  con- 

The  dlfflculty  between  the  critic  and 
th.  artist  is  precisely  I his:  The  critic 

•“o.  Pft‘‘',i  desires  life  to  fall  within  the 
jlmlts  ot  his  own  career;  the  artist  If 
ht  ,;e  true  to  his  ideal,  should  have’ no 
^ch  thought;  he  should  fulfil  himself- 
be  nobly  true  to  his  own  in- 
tei-lor  thought.-Pall  Mall  Gazette 


The  f^st  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra  will  take  place 
this  afternoon  at  Symphony  Hall  at 
2:30.  The  first  concert  will  be  on  Sat- 
urday evening  at  8 o’clock.  There  Is 
natural  curiosity  to  see  the  new  con- 
cert-master. Mr.  Arbos.  Mr.  Krasselt, 
the  new  first  ’cellist,  will  not  join  the 
Bt-chestra  until  the  second  concert.  Mr. 
Ferir,  the  new  viola  player,  who  will 
•it  at  the  same  desk  with  Mr.  Max 
Zach,  is  a Belgian,  who  has  spent  sev- 
#al  years  in  London.  The  leader  of  the 
feeond  violins  this  season  will  be  Mr. 
Carl  Barlebeni  who  was  formerly  a 
iSember  of  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Birm- 
liiium.  a violinist,  plays  with  or- 

ihestra  for  the  first  time.  Mr,  Gericke 
has  chosen  for  the  first  programme 
these  pieces:  Overture  to  “Euryanthe” 
by  Weber;  Tschaikowsky’s  piano  con- 
certo in  B flat  minor  No.  1;  entr’acte 
from  ’’Messldor.”  by  Bruncau;  and 
Brahm’s  symphony  No.  2 in  D major. 
The  overture  and  the  symphony  are 
familiar.  The  piano  part  of  the  con- 
certo will  be  played  by  Mr.  Horald 
Bauer.  Bostonians  feel  a peculiar  in- 
terest in  this  work,  for  it  wa.s  played 
here  for  the  first  time  in  any  concert 
hall  by  Von  Buelow,  who  cabled  the 
news  of  success  to  the  composer;  and, 

as  the  story  goes,  Tschaikowsklf  bor- 
rowed the  money  to  cable  back  hi?  grat- 
itude.  The  entr’acte  from  Bruneau’s 
.^era  is  r^lly  a prelude  to  the  fourth 
“Pb^last  .-iet,  and  it  is  built  on  "typi- 
Ml  themes”  used  throughout  the  opera, 
inese  are  the  themes  of  Spring,  Water 
Sowing,  Toil  and  Love.  The  opera  it- 
self, when  it  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  excited  hot  and  acri- 
monious discussion.  The  libretto,  v/rit- 
gn  by  Emile  Zola,  is  in  prose.  Gati- 
pww-Villars  said  Zola  wrote  it  in  prose 
xicause  he  did  not  have  time  to  versify 
^ and  this  was  only  one  of  many 
ojttor  Jests  cracked  at  Zola’s  expense 
yme  found  symbolism  in  the  story— the 
aruggle  between  gold  and  nature.  The 
nuslc  was  warmly  praised  and  violently 
■ondeTnned.  The  entr’acte  has  been 
ilayed  at  Parisian  concerts. 

programme  of  the  second  concert 
cm  injilude  Beethoven’s  overture  in  C 
..^bich  is  seldom  played:  the 
flialdweben  irom  “Siegfried.”  and 
tiazounoff  s symphony  No.  4,  w-hich  will 
* performed  here  for  the  first  time. 
1C.  Arbos  will  play  Mendelssohn’s 
^ncerto  and  a Spanish  dance  of  his 
la  composition. 

The  new  string  quartet,  made  up  of 
-'^‘'bos,  Roth.  Ferir,  Krasselt. 
ifnow  rehearsing,  for  Mr.  Barth 
^Ive^  Krasselt  will 


The  programme  of  tho  first  concert 
Of  the  2S(J  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony oroheslr.a  at  Symphony  Hall,  last 
evening,  Mr.  Gerlcko  conductor,  wa»  as 
follows; 

Overturw,  "Eurrnnthe”. . . — Weber 

t'ouverto  No.  1 lu  U-Uut  minor  (or  piano, 

Tscbalkowakr 

Entr’acta,  Symphoniquo  from  “Mcaaliior,” 

Uruoneau 

(Flint  tima.l 

Symphony  No.  2 In  U major nrahma 

’fhe  overture  to  ’’Euryanthe,”  In  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  In  this  country,  often 
serves  as  opening  or  closing  piece  at  a 
first  symphony  eonoert  of  n season. 
Thirty  years  or  more  ago.  when  negro 
minstrels  were  fashionable  as  well  as 
popular  entertainers,  the  opening  chorus, 
or.  to  speak  by  tho  card,  the  "opening 
load,”  was  an  arrangement  of  a chorus 
from  ’’Ernanl.”  ana  It  was  entitled  ”0 
Hall  Us.  Ya  Free!”  Had  not  this  par- 
ticular chorus  been  sung,  tho  audience 
would  have  been  suspicious  of  the  Jests, 
songs,  dances  and  farces  that  followed. 
So,  too,  there  was  a time  when  all  pop- 
ular concerts  began  with  the  overture 
to  ’’Zarnpa”  or  the  overture  to  “Massa- 
nlello”  or  the-  overture  to  "Poet  and  1 
Peasant.”  In  concerts  of  a more  I 
dignified  nature  ’’Euryanthe”  Is  accept-  ' 
cd  by  many  as  the  fitting  announcement 
of  the  beginning  ot  another  season.  , 

Thera  is  a reason  other  than  more 
caprice  for  this  choice.  The  overture  is 
not  without  a certain  old-fashioned  but 
veritable  pomp;  It  has  the  spirit  of  cere- 
mony which  the  admirers  of  Weber  call 
’’the  chlvalrlc  spirit.”  What  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp  waa  fond  of  naming  the  charac- 
teristic Weberian  upward  rush— In  other 
words,  the  flourish  peculiar  to  Weber, 
his  signature,  which  was  his  manner- 
ism—contributes  no  doubt  to  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  pleasurable  expectation 
and  promotes  what  Athenaeus  held  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  musl'O— ”a 
gentlemanlike  joy.” 

Jt  would  be  perhaps  an  Idle  task  for 
an  ultra-modern  to  Insist  that  the  only 
music  In  this  overture  that  appeals  to 
the  men  and  women  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration is  that  of  the  short  episode 
which  was  originally  Intended  to  ac- 
company a pantomimic  scene  on  the 
stage,  a scene  of  old-fashioned  romantic 
melodrama,  with  tomb,  kneeling  heroine, 
gliding  ghost,  and  an  eavesdropping,  in- 
trimilng  woman.  In  tht.se  few  mys- 
terious measures  Weber  thought  far 
beyond  his  period.  The  ultra-modern 
might  say  that  the  rest  of  the  music  Is 
decorative  and  that  the  decorations  are 
substantial  till  they  are  cumbrous;  that 
the  melodics  are  like  unto  a cameo- 
brooch  worn  by  a faded  woman  who 
remembers  nights  of  coquetry  and 
dances  long  out  ot  fashion;  that  the 
few  measures  of  counterpoint  show 
Weber  as  a plodding  amateur.  Never- 
theless, the  conventionally  jubilant 
swing  and  the  Impetuous  pace  make 
their  way  in  a concert  hall  even  in 
1S03. 

So,  too,  the  choice  of  a symphony  by 
Brahms  was  In  this  Instance  judicious. 
The  symphony  In  D is  the  most  genial 
of  the  four,  the  most  easily  accepted  by 
an  audience,  for  if  there  are  pages  of 
supreme  beauty  in  it.  as  toward  the  end 
Of  the  first  movement,  so  there  are 
pages  that  are  Mendelssohnian  in  the 
form  and  In  the  rhythm  of  the  easily 
retained  melodic  thought,  Mendelssohn, 
a shrewd  composer,  seldom,  if  ever,  com- 
mitted the  blunder  of  surprising  an  au- 
dience. As  in  the  theatre,  so  in  tho 
voncert  hall,  an  audience  does  not  wish 
to  be  left  in  doubt,  and  in  this  sym- 
phony. which  is  In  reality  a storehouse 
of  truly  beautiful  thing.s,  there  Is  every 
now  and  then  a passage  that  is  accept- 
ed by  the  hearer  as  an  agreeable  com- 
rponplace. 


^ fciy  von  SmidV  ^fl  IHTO.  Lo-it 

nl(rt»  tho  pfcilitst  wai  Mr.  Humid  nmi.  1. 
Slid  lil.s  pi'i  form  iiira  w.ts  >1  mrmiKtsl.!.. 
oil.*,  moiimrable  iLr  rliythm  m>.l  ■ 

TMohrilkowsky  was  tui  orloqtal  In  h!« 
love  of  rhythm  ainl  unlor,  in  hi  , delight 
in  rhythmic  ll.,iatlons,  In  drum 
b .-it  . .ir  In  hiiuntiiig  rbr>*'  . 11,  ii  r*- 
poiiti  d do  not  V.  oary,  but  take  p:  - 
.“rlon  of  till-  hearer  and  fri-t  hb.  norv.  a 
I till  he  Is  m«  •!ei  , d by  the  spell.  i|li  ho 
1 thinks  and  diiiimt.  or  would  fain  art  to 
that  compelling  rhythm. 

It  has  been  s.ald  of  this  gre.at  tons- 

foet  of  Innglii,;.  .ingulsh  and  d<  spalr. 

hat  hu  at  tliui.  1(.  molodically  trivial 
or  coarse.  Ills  innlodies  have  a,  direct 
appeal;  pathetic,  they  stab  the  hi  art; 
but  their  gayety  is  not  that  of  the  Idlo 
dancer.  Let  the  tune  bn  at  tlrrt  ever 
BO  sprightly,  sadness  cieena  In.  and  tho 
Badness  l.s  soon  poignant  In  the  expre.s- 
slon  of  the  melancnol.v.  Tsehalkowskv 
might  well  have  written  the  daneo  turns 
for  the  revellers  In  Poe’s  wild  talc; 
music  th.at  now  halted  strangely,  that 
shuddered  In  Its  measure,  knowing  the 
approach  of  masked  Red  Death.  In 
thl.s  concerto  how  suddenly  the  merri- 
ment of  the  French  dance  tune  In  the 
second  movement  1s  chilled!  And  how 
the  dance  fades  away  as  at  command. 

Now  Mr.  Bauer  not  only  appreciated 
the  essential  spirit  of  this  concerto, 
which  l.s  too  often  misunderstood  or  be- 
littled by  being  turned  into  a mere 
show  piece,  but  by  an  Intellectual  fore* 
charged  with  artistic  passion,  he  inter- 
preted the  musio  and  revealed  Tschai- 
Kowsky’s  soul,  a soul  that,  as  wo  now 
know  from  the  composer’s  correspond- 
ence. was  full  of  strange  contradic- 
tions; the  soul  of  a man  ahy,  now  dls-  ' 
iruatful  and  now  confident  of  his  genlu-s 
—one  yearning  for  affection,  yet  sus- 
picious and  inclined  tow'ard  misanthro- 
py ;a  man  of  the  loftiest  and  nobleat 
aspirations,  vexed  by  grievous  mental 
ailments. 

I The  concerto  Is  to  be  taken  as  Victor 
Hugo  took  Shakespeare— in  bulk.  It  la 
enough  to  say  of  Mr.  Bauer’s  perform- 
;anca  that  never  before  did  the  work 
seem  so  colossal  in  proportions,  so  ten- 
derly beautiful,  so  rhythmically  en- 
j trancing  and  irrlslstlble,  so  demoniac- 
ally, and  yet  so  nobly,  passionate.  Tho  I 
long  continued  and  repeated  applause 
w as  merely  the  attempt  of  the  audience 
to  show  in  a measure  its  profound  ap- 

greclatlon  of  the  concerto  and  Mr. 
auer’s  artistic  worth. 

All  in  all,  a concert  of  unusual  inter- 
est. Mr.  Gericke  was  warmly  greeted, 
and  he  conducted  with  fervent  author- 
ity. His  reading  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  familiar  symphony  was  perhaps 
especially  admirable  In  a concert  that 
even  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son was  often  worthy  of  the  reputation 
of  the  orchestra,  at  Its  zenith.  Mr. 
Arbos,  the  concert  master:  Mr.  Ferir, 
the  violin  player,  and  other  new  mem- 
bers wore  in  their  respective  seats.  Mr. 
Krasselt.  the  'cellist,  will  be  present  at 
the  next  concert. 
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ORCHESTRAL  WORK. 

New  pieces  by  Claude  Debussey, 
Gabriel  Faure,  D’Ollone,  Massenet. 
Wider,  Paderewski  will  be  produced  by 
I Colonne  at  Paris  this  sea.son.  The  L.-i- 
I moureau  as  well  as  the  Colonne  fon- 
certs  will  begin  on  Oct.  18. 

Rutland  Boughton’s  symphonic  poem, 
entitled  “Into  the  Everlasting,”  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  a prome- 
nade concert,  London,  Sept.  22.  The 
, Telegraph  .said  of  it:  “The  composer  in 
question,  who  is  a nativ'e  of  .Aylesburj', 
and  25  years  of  age,  e-tudied  at  the  Roval 
LoHege  of  Music,  under  Dr.  Walford 
Davies  and  Sir  Charles  Stanford.  His 
list  of  works  includes  a suite,  ’The  Chil- 
ternS’  performed  in  1901  by  the  Incor- 
porated Society  of  Muslclan.s,  four  sym- 
phonic poems  and  a cycle  of  vocal  solo-; 

the  Bngllsh.’i 
which  will  be  sung  at  the  promenade 
concerts  next  month  by  Mr.  Pfrangcon- 
Davies.  The  score  of  the  work  brought 
forward  last  evening  is  prefaced  by 
three  line.s  from  Walt  Whitman's  ’Songs 
of  Parting.’; 


The  entr’acte  from  Bruneau’s  “Mes- 
sidor”  is  a prelude  to  the  fourth  and 
last  act  of  that  opera,  for  which  Zola 
wrote  the  libretto  in  prose.  In  tho 
opera  house  the  curtain  rises  tow'ard 
•the  end  of  the  prelude  and  the  final 
measures  are  enchained  with  the  music 
of  the  scene.  The  entr’acte  is  built  on 
live  typical  themes,  for  Bruneau  in- 
vented themes  to  typify  situations  or 
to  serve  as  symbols.  An  earnest  com- 
mentator assures  us  that  there  are  at 
least  26  of  these  themes  and  they  must 
oe  mastered  for  the  purpose  of  prompt 
identification,  or  the  hearer  sits  In  hi* 
seat  with  as  foolish  a face  as  that  of 
Parsifal  standing  during  the  communion 
Sheene  in  the  castle  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
a . tNemes  in  the  entr’acte  typl^ 
Spring.  Sowing,  Water,  Dove  and  Toil. 

In  the  opera  house  these  themes  may 
suggest  what  has  gone  before,  serve  as 
a summing  up  of  preceding  action,  or 
awaken  thoughts  concerning  the  out- 
come of  the  story.  In  a concert  hall 
this  entr  acte  sandwiched  between  a 
concerto  and  a symphony  can  be  con- 
; Eldered  only  as  absolute  music.  The 
j themes  are  merely  melodies  without 
I e.soterio  significance.  As  absolute  mu- 
mc.  the  entr'acte  is  a pleasing  work. 
The  themes  are  freshj  they  are  Intro- 
duced with  apparent  spontaneity;  they 
are  not  too  laboriously  combined;  and 
the  orchestration  is  ingenious  and  so- 
norous. Bruneau  is  a composer  con- 
cerning whom  there  is  a marked  dlfltar- 
ence  of  opinion  even  in  Paris.  A man 
of  decided  CMvlctions.  a critic  who 
wrote  braveljWand  honestly,  he  inevi- 
tably made  enemies.  Let  us  hope  that 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing more  of  his  music  and  of  Judging' 
for  ourselves.  He  has  composed  a sym- 
phonic poem,  “The  Sleeping  Beauty  ” 
which  win  soon  be  played  at  Chicago 
and  excerpts  from  his  latest  opera, 
“L’Ouragan,”  have  been  warmly  ap- 
plauded in  Parisian  concert  halls. 

Tschaikowsky’s  first  piano  concerto 
has  been  played  many  times  in  Boston 
since  it  was  introduced  here  and  to  tho 
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Blaekbiirn  wiot,-  of  the  conVe"  i • -u'  . 
leg-aKl  it  Hs  an  admfraljlc  thlri”  rh'-i- 
courage, nenl  shoul.l  be  given  b.  ' e.o--- 
oiiartor  uf  tin-  nrovim-rl« 
stlnct  whleb 

Ipciucy  among  tlio.se  who  ^X-re--.-- 
tliej.  may  b.  found  in  the  world’ ■ 1.  - 

rl-xhT'an^t  music  at  i s 

‘ IK?  value.  It  i.s  very  of  t n 

tK^asons  tVv  Empedocles  and 

ii.isons  ror  Jns  suicule  wiHi  •«  - 

1 "I'ver  heard 

nici^  philosopher,  has  possibly 
I his  part  in  a Berlioz  score  wUh  both 

' musie  d "’"St  of  "'D 

Sundi”  ‘ t,  wherever  it  may  be 

sanfi*  at  lier  coTmprt  in 

I with  hi- t’,  1^^  Francos  Allitsen,  and 
a new  d.iet®^oo-i'^’  K^nneDey  Rumfoi-.l, 
?t-  The  Harbor  Lights,”  '.v 
''  * ®onire.  Mr.  Bumford  s-ine^  -i  k lif 
song  by  Elgar,  “A  Soldie?!^? 

A scena  and  aria  from  Wagner’s  earlv 
opera’  'Die  Feen”  (composed  in  1&33  anil 
"t  Munich),  was  sui"g 
ttt®t  time  in  England  at  rpromf 
enade  concert,  London,  Oct.  3,  by  Louis 
Arens.  The  'song  has  both  historical 
interest,  artistic  interest  and  Wagnerpfn 
‘".t.""®t.”  jays  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ‘ 

K tile  English,”  words 

by  Rudyard  Kipling,  music  by  Rutland 
Boughton,  were  sung  for  the  first  tfme  ' 
P’:°’"f"ade  concert,  London.  Oc  6 I 
Mrs.  Blackburn  said  of  them;  “Mr 
Pfrangcon-Davies  was  not  t(>,  any  means 
in  his  best  form,  and  the  songs  ar^not 
particularly  Interesting.  That  one  nn 
titled  ’Pair  Is  Our  Ixft,’  which  "n  the' 
literature,  has  a certain  biblical  rin- 
K^°jt  It,  becomes  in  Mr.  Boughton’s  ! 
hands  distinctly  dull;  suug  as  a Hebrew  ’ 
psalm  (let  us  say)  to  the  ‘Modus  Pere-  I 
^inuS’’  It  would  induce  one  to  think  of  ' 
LLfL?.!*®  couched  injilmost  a religious 


I <11  rest  tiioii  uov.  O Soul, 

\Siilk  out  \-. itli  iiie  luwnrd  the  luikiiowii  i-exioii 
nliHie  iieltlii-r  ground  Is  foi  tiip  feel,  nor  aiiv 
path  to  follow '( 

-As  might  be  expected,  there  is  more 
than  a touch  of  weirdness  about  the 
music.  At  the  outset  attention  is  ar- 
realed  by  a solemn  and  Impre.?.sive 
theme,  which,  having  been  developed.  i<» 
lollowed  by  an  allegro  presenting  two 
we.l  contrasted  subjeet.s,  the  one  toroe- 
I’ul,  the  other  tender  and  pleading. 
Toward  the  close  the  opening  theme 
again  effectively  employed.  At  a time 
when  so  many  of  the  younger  men  revel 
in  effusiveness  and  exaggeration,  it  is 
pleasant  to  note  -that  Mr.  Boughton 
keeps  his  pen  well  under  restraint.  His 
musio,  tnough  bold  and  picturesque,  ii* 
laudably  free  from  pretence  and  clamor. 
It  sho#s  strength  and  imagination,  and 
is  always  interesting.  .As  regards  the 
orohc.str.ation,  there  is  much  that  calls 
for  praise.” 

Three  orchestral  Nocturnes  by  Debus.sy 
and  Glinka’s  “1-a  Iota  Aragonesa”  will 
be  played  at  the  Wetzler  concerts.  New 
York,  this  season. 

The  novelties  chosen  by  Fritz  Scheel 
for  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  concerts 
thi.s  season  are  a symphony  by  Mahler. 
D’ Albert’s  overture,  "Der  Improvi.sa- 
tor”;  Van  Gelder’.s  Symphony  No.  2. 
Moszkowski’s  overture,  "Das  Meer- 
ange”;  a manuscript  .-ymplionic  poem 
by  Caufmann,  entitled  “Sni-immbo”- 
Reznicek  s ovei  tuie,  “Lustsplel”;  Bruck- 
ner's third  -symphony,  and  the  prelude 
to  the  second  act  of  Schilling’s  ”Ing- 
welde.” 

A Suite  Vcnitlenne  by  W.  H,  Reed  was  , 
played  for  the  first  time  Sept.  24  at  a I 
promenade  concert  in  London.  The  com-  i 
po.ser.  one  of  the  fljst  violln.s  of  the  or-  : 
chestra.  says  his  intention  Is  to  paint 
"four  pictures  us  they  existed  in  his 
imagination.”  The  movement.s  are  eii- 
( titled;  Approaching  Venice.  A Serenad<* 

; Gondola  Song,  (Jarnival. 

New  pieces  by  de  Breville,  Buesser 
Erlanger.  Le  Borne.  Levade,  Lutz  Wit- 
kow.skl  will  be  performed  this  season  at 
the  Lamoureux  concerts,  Paris,  led  by 
Chevillard. 

Four  episodes  from  ’‘Odysaeus’  Pahr- 


stretched  too  loosely  along  the  slender 
string  of  the  music;  still  less  interesi- 
’Ne  setting  ot  'The  Coast wisa 
Dlgitts,  not  because  it  was  deficient  in 
certain  Interesting  musical  phrases,  but 
because  the  spirit  of  the  words  wa.s 
entirely  lost.  ‘By  Silence  Shall  Ye 
Speak  was  the  final  phrase:  and  it  hap- 
pened, in  the  song,  to  be  the  loudest 
phrase  of  all.  Mr.  Ffrangcon  Davies  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  applause  for  his 
singing  of  the  set.  and  he  quite  acci- 
dentally and  amusingly  reminded  us  of 
Mme.  Albanl’s  well  known  and  legiti- 
mate methods  of  running  on  and  off 
the  platform  in  exuberant  .spirits.” 

PERSONAL. 

Peter  A.  Schnecker,  well  know.:  . 

a composer  of  church  mu.sic,  di  -;i  n, 

I New  York  Oct.  10.  Born  in  Germanv 
ba  was  for  32  years  organi.st  of  fhe  West 

Presbyterian  Church,  X.  Y He  w m ‘ ■ 
years  old.  m w.is 

Elizabeth  Parkinson,  an  Amer! 
soprano,  pupil  of  NIarchesi.  made  in  r 
Eondon  at  a prome- 
nade concert  Oct.  1.  Minna  Tr  ?nv 
sang  at  a promenade  <*oncert  Oct 
nnwf^^-ftlzky  i.s  a jolly  old  soul-alT  re- 
?nd‘  hi  contrary  notwithstanding 
is,  a clever  guide  for  i-UenU-i 
pianlst.9.  it  is  doubtful  wheth- r n r- 
sons  of  mediocre  gifts  ever  h:  v.-  h-.  ' 
from  Leschetizky  anything  mon  th-‘in 
finllf®*"  ^ platitudes.  Wh.-ir- 
Upon  promptly  these  unhar»ny  u-i  i,  ] ‘ 
have  gone  torth  Into  their  several  .••.j 
and  with  mon-  or'  i.-.- 
laithful  memories  repeat,  a tli,-  nl-  tl 
tudes  and  forgot  the  .sarca.sml  Tw  i 
wa.s  an  error  of  judgment,  fo:-  r 

h^  I'"  V 

maligned  word-it  lu-glns  t^?ere 
his  disciples  leave  off.— .Mu.sical  .--..u.i" 
Amelie  Perronnet,  librettist,  in.  ,„d 
composer  of  many  r,  ’ ’ 


the 


of 


songs,  sung  by  Judi -.  died  a 'f'.'irtn 
aeo  at  Palis  at  iht  ..g,  of  72. 
Charles  ilolo,  fluti.st,  foi-.m-rb- 
Boston  Symphoii}-  .irch.  su  - ii 
member  of  the  N v„i;c’g, 
orchestra.  ■■  *- 

^Ii.s.s  Edith  Tle.mp'-on.  i..,i<i‘--  .. 
will  as.sisi  at  :lie  fli-isi  ."m.-ii- 
Kail  Oil  born  lusti.r  ,,,  , 

Jan.  28.  ' 


GERTKi;!?^  KENNYSON 

AS  TOSCA. 


JENNIE  NORELLl 

AS  JULIET. 


JEAN  LANE  BROOKS 

AS  SANTUZZA. 
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FIETRO  GWERAKPI, 

TEINOK. 


A Season  of  Grand  Opera  by  Savage  Com- 
pany at  the  Tremont — Puccini’s  “Tosca” 
on  the  Opening  Night— Mr.  Alfred  Giraudet 
Comes  to  Boston  to  Teach — Brief  Sketch 
of  the  Noted  French  Musician— Music  of 
the  Week,  Local  and  Personal  Notes. 


me  fiiilUarmonlc  Society  ol  Vienna 
publishes  a notice  to  composers,  native 
and  forei<;n,  to  send  manuscripts  I'nr 
performance  to  Emii  Mara,  Kolowrat- 
ring  10;  these  are  reiiearsed  and  the  best 
accepted  for  the  foiinwing-  season. 

A violinist,  who  assumes  the  name 
“Bonarius,"  will  givj  violin  recitals  in 
London  next  month 
it.  do  Curzon  criticised  kindly  Mi.ss 
Cortez,  who  made  her  fir.st  appearance 
last  mouth  at  tlie  Opera  Comique,  Paris, 
as  ('Hrmen.  He  Insisted,  liowever,  that 
•she  ."liould  use  castanets  in  the  .scene 
at  Lilias  Pastia’.s.  "How'  could  she. 
wlio  h.'ut  shown  so  much  care  in  tiie 
compiislUon  of  the  part,  determine  to 
be  as  commonplace  as  those  Carmens 
wl,o  d.vHce  without  anything  in  their 
hands  till.-  famous  scene  where  oasta- 
pi  . . are  Indl.spensable?  To  do  thi.s  con- 
lia'llcts  both  text  and  music.” 

H nrletta  Mottl,  wife  of  the  Conduc- 
'toi , i..'K  left  the  Carlsruhe  Opera  Hou.se 
company,  after  a .service  of  10  years. 
From  T59  to  IS92  .she  took  soulirette  and 
roi'.r  ! jia  parw  at  the  Vienna  Court 
Op'  r.a. 

l.iiofn  Adorjan.  Hungarian  violinist 
a;  < ■jii'iuolor,  died  at  Budai>e3t.  Aliout 
'6j  V-  -Is  old,  he  had  been  a pupil  ot 
Ho  ay  and  .Joachim,  a conert  master 
at  i^-.o  .-ck,  and  an  opera  conductor  at 
Due:  ,;.-id<irf. 

.M'-i',,:;  aid  to  a 1-ondon  reiiorter  Just 
hr-t'i!'  s:  e ernhaiked  for  the  United 
Staref.,:  ‘T  liave  aireacly  i/oen  over  the 

rr.iisie  of  'Helen  and  Paris’  with  Salnt- 
Ba'-na,  th<  composer,  and  cannot  And 
to  .-xp"  >:  my  .ren.s-  of  its 


beauty.  She  also  said,  apropos  of  her 
tour  in  this  country:  “There  are  no 

music  lovers  in  the  world  more  appreci' 
atlve  than  the  Americans,  and  as  I 
have  hosts  ot  friends  in  the  States,  I 
am  making  a personal  as  well  as  a seri- 
ous financial  sacrifice  in  curtailing  this 
concert  tour.” 

Miss  Marie  Nichols,  violinist  of  Bos- 
ton, will  return  home  early  in  Decem- 
ber, after  she  has  played  in  Berlin  (with 
the  Philharmonic  orchestra),  Paris  and 
London  (with  the  Queen’s  Hall  orches- 
tra). In  London  Miss  Nichols  will  in- 
troduce to  an  English  public  for  the 
first  time  Bruch’s  "Serenade”  for  violin 

n r! 

William  Green  of  London  will  be  the 
first  tenor  at  the  Cincinnati  .May  fes- 
llval. 

■Vli.ss  Muriel  Foster,  singer,  will  leave 
England  in  February  for  a tour  of  tlie 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Clironicle  (London)  states 
that  Mi.ss  Helen  Heiisch'jl  is  betrothed 
to  Mr.  Wolfrum  Onslow  Ford,  a son  of 
tlie  late  Royal  Academician. 

Dr.  Charles  Steggail  severs  his  con- 
nection Willi  Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel, 
where  lie  has  been  organist  for  47  years. 
He  was  horn  in  ISiS,  and  among  ills 
pupils  were  Barnby  .and  .Stainer. 

-Mascagni  is  about  to  visit  Sweden  and 
Norway  to  conduct  40  concerts  and  to 
assist  at  tlie  opening  of  the  new  Royal 
Theatre  at  Stockholm.  He  wnil  then  go 
to  Germany  for  a tour  of  two  months. 
He  said  to  a reporter;  ’’I  am  an  or- 
che.stral  conductor,  and  shall  continue 
to  give  concerts,  bocau.se  I and  my 
family  mu.st  live.  WItli  publishers  who 
oiiglit  to  lie  giving  me  commissions  to 
write  I '-an  ome  to  no  under.standInK. 


FIEKRE  RIVIERE, 

TEtvi01=?.  - 


KEni  JviAKSANO, 

BA.TF5ITONE,’ 


phrase  after  pnrase  is  mmnolod  on  tne 
stage,  and  suddenly  a pros,  e statement 
In  recitative  is  project -d  acros.s  the  f<>  -t- 
lights  with  painful  di.-'tinctnoss.  the  ef- 
fect is  often  amusing;  :;ut  it  is  amusing 
chiefiy  on  account  ot  some  peculiar 
quality  of  the  speaking  voice.  This 
quality  may  disappear  when  the  singer 
sings,  for  there  are  wom.-n  who.se  sing- 
ing voice  is  of  gol  i,  but  wiiose  speaking 
voice  is  asjhvaiss.  Seldom  does  an  Amer- 
ican singer  learn  to  speak  correctly,  in- 
telligently and  beautifully  before  she 
studies  the  art  of  song.  When,  there- 
fore. she  drci’.s  from  vocal  poetry  into 
spoken  and  jagged  pro.ie,  the  hearer  is 
•without  illusion.  Now.  illusiun  is  one  of 
the  chief  charms  ot  opera,  which  in  it- 
self is  a meretricious  art. 


The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  writing  an 
opera  I'bretto.  It  is  not  his  first  of- 
fence, for  he  .wrote  the  libretto  of 
Hamish  MacCunn’s  opera,  "Diarmid  and 
Glirine.’’ 


OJIE  of  our  music  lovers 
objecL  to  opera  in  Eng- 
li.«h  on  the  ground  tliat  it 
thereby  necessarily  be- 
comes a fooli-sli  entertain- 
m.cnt.  So  long  as  a hero- 
ine sings  in  Italian.  Ger- 
man, French,  Swedish,  Czech,  Hungar- 
ian or  Roumanian,  in  a moonlit  gar- 
den, in  her  chamber  or  on  her  deathbed, 
she  moves  and  thrills:  but  the  moment 
she  sings  in  the  language  of  the  audi- 
ence, the  inherent  absurdity  of  opera, 
they  say,  is  apparent.  Men  and  women 
In  real  life  do  not  burst  Into  song  when 
excited  by  emotion;  they  do  not  give  or- 
ders or  converse  familiarly  in  recita- 
tive, with  or  without  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. When  tlie  text  of  the  libretto 
Is  in  a foreign  language,  the  absurdities 
disappear. 

It  might  be  said  that,  so  far  as  many 
Bingers  are  concerned,  English  when 
used  by  tliem  is  to  the  audience  as  an 
unknown  tongue.  How  few  American 
Bingers  there  are  wlio  enunciate  dis- 
tinctly even  in  tin*  lioir  gail'i-y!  Wi.cu 


It  is  strange  that  Americans  should 
have  this  delicacy  of  car;  that  they 
should  be  so  sen.«;ti.c,  so  quick  to  sco 
absurdity,  as  though  they  were  eager 
to  welcome  it,  for  they  have  no  right  to 
be  jaded  from  loo  long  and  too  inti- 
mate acquaintanceship  with  opera.  The 
people  of  other  nations,  as  the  French, 
the  Italians,  the  Germans  the  Russians. 
Insist  on  operatic  performances  in  their 
own  language.  The  Czechs,  the  Hun- 
garians, the  Poles,  have  turned  the 
matter  into  a political  and  burnii.g  ques- 
tion. It  is  true  that  Italian  companies 
visit  St.  Petersburg  and  are  heard 
occasionally  in  German  and  Austrian 
cities,  but  they  are  visitors.  The  Rus- 
sian composers  set  their  music  to  Rus- 
sian texts,  and  their  operas  are  per- 
formed by  Russian  singers,  liowever 
brilliant  the  performances  of  the  Italian 
company  may  be,  with  high-priced  so- 
pranos and  tenors,  with  familiar  operas, 
and  with  princely  and  ducal  tributes  of 
diamonds  and  all  manner  of  jewels  and 
precious  stones. 

Opera,  Invented  by  the  Italians  as  de- 
liberately as  any  macnine  for  uj^nculiu- 
ral  or  household  use,  was  for  some  time 
di,?tinotivcly  Italian.  The  operas  and 
the  singers  from  Italy  invadivl  and 
conque  ed  Europe.  Even  ui  Paris  t'  c 
visiting  Italians  stirred  up  strife  among 
the  philosophrr.s,  and  Frem  li  incsi,-  aiui 
French  singers  were  openly  despised  by 
French  pamphleteers,  who  were  us  pas- 
stonate  press  agents  for  the  visit. ns. 
(Established  Italian  oper.a  died  It.trd  In 
German  cities.  Frederick  the  Gi  at  said 
be  would  rather  hear  his  horse  neigh 
than  a Germ.-n  sing,  ,ind  wo  stiould  re- 


kit. 

majiner  L"  • »wat  and  royaJ 

' KnsHslf " 'J1  « •■'-c  in 

had  not  the  lordlv,  d-imln  rinL  ', 

]St?*od^ct1on  o?"  .'"iu'^t'u"” 

Illustrious  Uallun  t-lnVlmr'* 

fwmpanles  aa  life  Carl  Roai  'the  Moodv 
arAurustlis^HurHs  X'"'' 


Qpi  1 VPQR  ( 

ivor  ;tii(j  whenever  it 


la  Kiven. 

1 mlJiln'"  nr-.iled  to  male.' 

o.-  a woman'  ill" ‘‘! Vo"  m 

f..aX,.r  ;"'• 

Kic,  pitlHhle  are  1 ved  ind  '■'?■ 

ini.ay  he  told  wHh  tlma,,  two  wo  ‘ir® 
'.'h  * °f  lovers  “damnable  Iter- 
:itlon  to  the  ciUlous  lookers-on? 


Or  when  the  music  Is  c-Iowlntr  n.wi 

=rt&  s,', 

wrir,r;re"'„^'y''s-„sc“s™ 


iid«Si^3rS 

Sore  theTiIy"  of  Keethoven'-s  “in  quista  to-h^i  ”® 

?hELfE??fve1i*lHtCf  T of  better 

most  InooneruoiV  I.J?  ..a-nd  a for  tho  sake  o?  /^^^^‘i^i_"iore  pephans 


These  forel'gf  Vperle®surter"ef  V®  Chan' 


thi  iSs;  i.'a£?'' «s*Es;’w"K”" »' 

In  Kngllsh  was  relished"  hero 
long  before  the  tlshmonger  of"l?iW°'’ 
bnmght  bis  Italian  "ouT Vo  ^the  How- 
■xd  Athenaeum,  and  Tedesco  fired  the 

blood  of  the  golden  youth.  The  singera 
must  have  eniinciatod  distinctly  in  thosd 


...  “F.aust"  .suffered  In  consequence  of 
the  stupidity  of  the  German  translator, 
who,  by  his  choice  of  'words  and  ar- 
rangement of  accents,  changed  the  spirit 
of  the  air,  sti’ipped  it  of  its  coquetry, 
and  made  It  as  logy  as  though  Mar- 
guerite wore  rubber  boots  and  a respi- 
rator. It  is  not  one  of  the  least  excel- 
lent of  Mr.  Savage's  characteristics  as 
an  opera  manager  that  he  realizes  the 
worthlessness  of  certain  English  ver- 
slons,  and  strives  to  provide  his  singer.s 
with  those  that  are  more  singable  and 
sens!  Die. 


^irly  years^fm-^wTs^not’ in  Engli.sh  because 
Opera  hissed  in  New  York  in  1817  on  to  condemn  opera 

dCCOUnt  of  lt.«:  ' ‘imm  r»r*j  1 i f xp  .-vP  e.Avx<-i_  . I*'SG1I.  i\Or  SnC/Uld  even  eTArifl  on/:>r'j 


account  of  its  “immorality  of  senti- 
nient,"  At  least  that  was  the  story 
published  in  the  London  Times  of  that 
yimf.  and  so  we  find  Hazlitt  warning 
Edmund  Kean  (1820).  before  his  an- 
nounced departure  for  America;  “We 
also  fe.ar  that  the  critical  soil  of  Ameri- 
ca is  slippery  ground.  Jonathan  is  in- 
clined to  the  safe  side  of  things,  even 
in  matters  of  taste  and  fancy.  They 
^e  a little  formal  and  commonplace  in 
those  parts.  They  do  not  take  liberties 
in  morals,  nor  excuse,  poetical  licenses. 
, f'  be  had  been  educated  in  the 
fourth  form  of  St.  Paul’s  school,  like 
some  other  top  tragedians  that  we  know, 
we  should  say  to  him,  in  classic  terms, 
m medio  tutlssimus  ibis.  ‘Remember 
that  they  hiss  "The  Beggar’s  Opera”  in 
America.  If  they  do  not  spare  Capt. 
Macheath.  do  you  think  they  will  spare 
1^0^  • To  these  unpleasant  remarks 
Kean  might  have  answered:  “1  observe 
with  pain  that  you  use  ’like’  for  ‘as.’  ” 

Think  of  the  women  and  men  that 
have  given  pleasure  to  Bostonians  in 
tim^  past  by  appearing  in  opera  with 
an  LngliM  text,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
so  back  to  the  earliest  days.  Caroline 
Kicnm^  with  the  Seguins,  Bishop,  Mrs. 
John  Gilbert  may  now  be  remembered 
b’y  some— w’hen  the  repertory  In- 
cluded the  musical  comedies  of  Boni- 
f-..  Au'ber.  when  Verdi’s  “Luisa 

Jiller  wa.s  introduced  (in  1852);  there 
fas  -Yn^na  Bishop’s  company,  there  was 
he  charming  Anna  Thillon.  Mrs. 
I.ustin,  .Miss  Baton,  afterward  Mrs. 


‘-.uif  should  even  grand  opera  be 

It  is  not  an  edii- 
"°t  primarily  of 
ethnological  or  sociological  importance; 

®™bi)f  an  entertainment,  comic, 
melodramatic,  idyllic,  romantic,  histor- 
ical, tragic,  according  to  the  subject, 
and  luxurious  according  to  the  purse 
of  the  manager  and  that  of  the  public, 
there  are  .scenes  in  opera  that  stir  the 
blood,  just  as  there  are  scenes  that 
provoke  laughter  or  lull  to  sleep.  The 
ernotions  are  awakened  by  the  music, 
rather  than  by  librettist’s  phrase  or 
situation.  Would  not  the  music  of  the 
mysterious  dialogue  between  Bruenn- 
tiilde  and  Slegmund  awe  the  hearer, 
though  he  were  a barbarian  in  Wag- 
nerian lore?  Of  course,  the  more  skil- 
firmly  knit,  consistent 
the  libretto,  the  more  striking  the  dia- 
logue, the  better  for  this  form  of  mu- 
sical art;  but  in  the  mighty  sweep  of 
music  words  are  lost  sight  of  and  are 
as  naught,  whether  they  be  English 
words  or  the  jargon  borrowed  by  Ber- 
Swedenborg  as  the  language 
or  the  lost  in  P.andemonium.  Onera  is 
inherently  absurd.  The  moment  the 
man  or  the  woman  begins  to  sing,  ab- 
surdity enters,  if  there  Is  any  pretence 
at  realism.  Now,  absolute  realism  on 
the  stage  is  without  authority  and 
without  effect;  the  Muses  reject  it  as 
they  pushed  from  their  hill  the  impu- 
dent Climber  sung  by  Catullus. 
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ood,  were  before  them,  and  later  were  f •'^UN'D.XY— Tremont  Tlieatre,  8 I‘.  M..  seceml 
le  Drayton  company,  with  Miss  Mil- I concert  b.v  (h-eatore  and  his  baud,  as 

or.  Annie  Kemp.  Brookhouse  Bowler  


ynsley  Cooke,  Parepa  Rosa,  with  the' 
eguins,  Castle,  Laurence,  Rose  Hersee, 
ampbell.  In  1872  Clara  Dorla,  now  Mrs. 
■lenry  M.  Rogers  of  this  citv,  was  slng- 
-ig  In  this  country  in  “Zampa,”  with 
danley  and  Jennie  Van  Zandt.  Then 
here  was  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  with 
ner  companies,  with  Van  Zandt,  the 
seguins,  Maas,  Carleton,  Peakes,  Ha- 
lelmann,  Morgan,  and  then  with  Miss 
MeCuil^h  (Brignoli’s  wife).  Miss  Beau- 
nont.  « as  not  a live  camel  in  the 
f Hast  of  “The  Talisman’’’/  Then  there 
Mvas  Emma  Abbott,  with  her  prodigious 
•'imbitlon  and  amazing  popularity  who 
vas  to  opera  what  certain  play  actresses 
litre  to  the  theatre,  merely  a personality 
Udored  by  the  many  and  uncritical’ 
Yes,  “Opera  in  English  in  the  United 
states  might  well  be  the  subject  for 
ions”*^^'"^**^*"®  volume  of  large  propor- 

The  advocate  of  opera  in  English  is 
necessarily  a Chauvinist.  As  the 
■all  Mall  Gazette  said  the  other  day  of 
tte  Moody-Manners  company:  "The 

omt  which  we  scarcely  like  about  the 
■hole  matter  is  a special  appeal  to  Eng- 
8h  auiRences,  as  though  the  fact  of 
nging  English  words  to  (say)  Gounod’s 
Faust  made  the  opera  any  the  less 
rench.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
atriotlc  in  ihe  translations  of  foreign 
orks,  and  those  who  go  to  listen  to 
^SPV^jio^ances  are  usually  of  a class 
hlch  knows  as  much  as  any  class  does 
iiDut  the  actual  and  absolute  poetry  of 
le  verse  of  ’Carmen’  or  ‘Romeo’  or  ‘H 
rovatore.’  It  was  inevitable  that  such 
criticism  should  be  made.  Grand  op- 
■a  In  English,  as  a catch  phrase,  does  I 
»t  appeal  to  us  in  the  most  infinites!-  I 
al  degree.  I 


But  is  it  not  reasonable  to  wish  that 
e English  language  should  be  heard 
the  op®ratic  stage  and  in  the  concert 
.11/  It  is  a language  held  in  repule  by 
any.  It  is  the  language  that  served 
ilton,  .^remy  Taylor,  Sir  Thomas 
•owne,  De  Qumcey,  Shelley,  Landor 
le,  Swinburne,  Henley,  and  by  some  it 
8 been  thought  musical.' 

jlill  the  libretto  suffer  thereby?  How 
tny  opera  librettos,  and  we  include 
se  by  Richard  Wagner,  will  bear 
te  inspection?  Among  the  best  is 
; to  s “Othello.”  based  on  Shake- 
r gre  s text,  for  Verdi’s  music,  and 
i re  Is  an  admirable  English  version 
*4  this  bv  the  late  Francis  Hueffer. 
pras  have  been  buried  by  the  weight 
their  texts;  yet  could  anything  be 
preposterous  than  the  nonsense  of 


sisted  by  Mrs.  Barlli,  soprano 
MONDAY— Tremont  Theatre,  8 P.  M.,  opening 
of  Henry  \V.  Savage’s  grand  opera  season  of 
four  weeks.  Puccini’s  “Tosca,”  first  time 
here  in  English.  Gertrude  Rennyson,  Tosea; 
Joseph  .Sheehan,  Mario  Oavaradossi;  Winfred 
Goff,  Scarpla;  H.  W.  Bennett,  Angelottl: 
F.  J.  Boyle,  the  Sacristan.  .Mr.  Emanuel 
will  conduct. 

TUESDAY — Tremont,  8 P,  M.,  Savage  opera 
company  in  “Carmen.”  Marion  Ivell,  Jane 
lane  Brooks.  Pierre.  Riviere,  Remi  Marsano. 
Mr.  Schenek  will  conduct. 

■New  England  ('on.iiervatorv,  8 P.  M.  Dedica- 
tion of  Jordan  Hall.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in 
C major  for  organ,  Bach  (Mr.  Wallace  Good- 
rich); address  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Higginsou;  over-' 
tiire,  “Melpomene,”  Ohadwlek  leonducted  hy 
the  composer);  Schumann's  piano  concerto  in 
A minor  (Mnie.  Szumowska);  symphony  in  E 
flat,  •■Erolca,”  Beethoven.  The  orchestra 
will  be  the  Boston  Symphony , Mr.  Gericke 
leader. 

WEDNESDAY— Tremont,  2 P.  M„  Savage  opera 
company  in  “Tosca.” 

_ Tremont  8 P.  M..  Savage  opera  company  in 
’Lucia  dl  Lammermoor,”  Jennie  Norelll, 
Pietro  Ghera-di,  Winfred  Goff.  H.  w.  Ben- 
nett: and  "Cavalleria  Rusticana."  Rita  New- 
man, Miss  Ivell.  Riviere,  Marsano.  Mr  Em- 
anuel will  conduct  “Lucia’’;  Mr.  Schenek 
“Cavalleria  Hnstlcana.” 

THURSD.AY — Tremont,  8 P,  M.,  Savage  opera 
company  in  “Carmen.”  Mr.  Gherardl  as 
Don  Jose. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2;;i0  P.  .M.,  second 
public  rehearsal  of  Symphony  oreheslia 
Beethoven's  overture  in  C op.  llfl;  Mendel-a- 
Bohn’s  concerto  for  violin  (.Mr.  Arbosi, 
‘vvaldweben,”  from  Wagner’s  “Siegfried”; 
.Spanish  dance  for  violin  (.Mr.  .Arlioa);  sym- 
phony in  E flat.  No.  4,  Glazonnoff  (new) 
Tremont  Theatre,  8 1'.  M.,  Savage  opera 
company  in  “Tosca,” 

S.4TDRD.VY— Tremont  Theatre.  2 P.  M.,  Sav- 
age opera  company  in  “Carmen.” 

Syinphony  Hull.  8 P,  M.,  second  concert  of 
Symphony  orchestra.  Programme  as  on  Fri- 
day afternoon. 

i remont  Tlieatre,  8 P.  51,.  Savage  opera 
company  in  “Lncia”  and  ’'Cavai'.erla  Rus- 
tleana,”  ■n'ith  Mr.  Sheelinn  as  Tiiriddn, 

Steinert  Hall:  3 I*.  5t.,  piano  plaver  con- 
cert. Mr.  Emanuel  Fiedler,  violinist,  will 
play  pieces  by  Hauser  and  Raff. 


aKcipenPl'Ope^H^JEy'^nmlmm,,  |.,  ,„.j 

ai-!.i'ilirialnly  inountril  iu,d 
voh-.hl,  lutl.Hi  „r  thi'  Int.  nli..n«  ,',r  ih,. 
composei  thnt  Ills  ehnru.s  1,,  |arg,., 

m.ule  up  of  /limbers  with  frosh  voices’ 
who  have  b..n  ....ofully  trained;  that 
he  look.M  low.ird  an  tseellenl  eneemble 

nrbni'’H‘’’""  ("me  capricious 

prima  donna  supported  by  Inferior  ilng- 

iSipsiP 

in  Bo^^ton  before  she  went  to  Paris, 

appear  as  To.«»ca,  Desdenior.a,  Leonora, 
Lisa,  Ellsabolh:  Miss  .Marlon  Ivell,  who 
spent  her  girlhood  In  I?oston,  then 
nioved  to  Indianapolis,  where  she  sanR 
in  a church  choir,  and  then  studied  in 
I aris  with  SI)riglia,  will  appear  as  Car- 
Su'^^v  Amncri.s,  Lola.  Joseph 

Sheehan,  the  robust  tenor,  a Bo«ton 
4 Goff,  the  baritone,  wlio 

studied  here,  and  Francis  J.  Boyle,  the 
bass,  have  already  sung  here  in  many 
parts.  Mr.  Sheehan  will  be  seen  here 
tor  the  first  time  as  the  unfortunate 
painter  In  “Tosca”  and  ae  tho  Moor  In  i 
\ erdi  » ‘Othello.”  He  has  been  warmly 
prai^d  for  these  impersonations,  and 
Air.  Goffs  Baron  Soarpia  and  lago  have 
also  won  tribu-tes  of  admiration. 

The  first  of  the  newcomers  to  be 
heard  is  Harrison  W.  Bennett,  a boss  of 
this  city,  formerly  a church  choir  .sinirer. 
who  studied  in  Italy  and  England.  He 
will  appear  as  AngelottI  in  “Tosca  ” but 
h^e  will  have  a more  important  part  as 
day  night in  "Lucia”  on  Wednes- 

Lane  Brooks,  daughter  of 
I^rookts,  and  lister  of 
Aladeline  Brooks,  a concert  singer  will 
make  her  first  appearance  here  a.s 
Aiichaela  on  Tuesday  niffht  ShA  i<j  a 
pupil  of  Juliani.  Pari."^Later  in  the 

Arlfne"  ^^® 

rnnref'  f®"®*®  NotelH.  a Swedish  coio- 
appear  as  Lucia  on 
Wedne.«day  evening.  She  spent  several 
years  of  her  earlj-  life  in  tfiia  cotmUy 
Stockholm,  her 
p.yl  P . Berlin,  and  in  concerts  in 
^aris.  Lnst  season  she  was  on  the 
waiting  list  at  Covent  Garden.  Tired 
,'^®Pt  ,f0f  an  emergency,  she  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Savage’s  offer.  Among  her 

Junel  Martha""""''^’  Elisabeth, 

Miss  Rita  Newman.  aCallfornia  mezzo- 
soprano,  studied  under  .Marchesl,  M«r?e 
Roze  and  Mme.  M'einschenk.  She  has 
Hamburg 

dAL  i'  ’^®,  first  as  Santuzza,  and 

Nancy"  '®nns,  Ortrud,  .Azucena  and 

Riviere,  a French  tenor,  has 
sung  in  an  extensive  repertory  at  Ge- 
about  six 

sears  ago  he  made  hs  debut  per- 
formances at  Paris.  He  will  make  his 

Pietro  Gherardl,  an  Italian  'tenor,  who 

'hif  ‘*’''®®  years  with 

the  Carl  Rosa  and  the  AIoodv-Manners 
opera  companies  in  Great  BHtaln  will 

hI'  a®  *n  “Lucia.” 

He  will  also  be  heard  as  Don  Jose. 
Tannhaeuser  and  Lohengrin.  Remi 
Marsano,  baritone,  wdio  was  in  the  Aus- 

‘he  opt  I 
at  Dusseldorf  and 
Other  German  cities.  His  parts  are 

Wolfram^’  Telramund. 

The  Chevalier  N B.  Emanuel  a con- 
doctor  of  long  and  wide  experience  in 

returns"'wffh  "’m ‘'®  ‘.®  Performed, 

I thr  V Savage’s  company, 

bince  the  labor  of  conducting  is  too 
kreat  for  one  man,  Mr.  Elliott  Schenk 

nSits  4 ’®ad  alternate 

nightS’  A son  of  the  late  Dr.  N.  H. 

Brooklyn,  he  studied  at  New 

I ?®i:i‘"’  He  composed 

and  led  some  of  his  compositions  in 

i become  associated 

V 1 as  director  of 

h»  ^ork  Symphony  orchestra,  and 

he  has  conducted  operatic  performances 
ba^*^\*' v^’  ''®"  festivals  at  AI- 

oany,  n.  Y.  Hi®  most  ambitious  work 

trag"c°ta1e"’  ^®®®’”  founded  on  Hardy’s 

; ««  ^®  Orchestra  has  been  enlarged  and 
seenery  ha.s  been  provided  for  the 
whole  repertory.  A new  electrical  de- 
vice enables  Mr.  Emanuel  to  condnet 

scenes'i^”To^p"/”''’m  behind  the 

wcenes  in  1 osica.  The  oneras  win  Ka 

mounted  with  all  the  care  and  the  lavish 
Savage's''  prod^ucUons^!*e'^ 

!s”p 

of  audience  ering- 
ers  and  orchestra  not  to  seat  late  com- 
after  the  close  of  the  first  act. 

The  operas,  with  the  names  of  tho 
Singers,  will  h?  found^^n 
the  announcements  for  the  week.  " 


* ‘-■-11  ’ 


pnn  I . I roipf,ntti-.i 
Mil,  '■  U -I  1,1  ; Ih-'I  , . , 
tl'li  < !i  lit  -iiir  , .,  ,1,11  , , 

:i/|,'.-ii....n,  N" . . 7,  ; , 

, l:,.,.l.  ■n:  i;i  ■■  Mill,  ,.  : 

bro:  ‘■■•r,  an  on,,.  inn  . : . h.  ,, 

f ’('I  Do  j,i;';OT  and  Ihi  -abor  a ,,■. 

Inbllll;,.  Al't--r  sonn-  ( od  ■ -.'ill,  hi 

I thor.  111  oiiii'icd  111,.  I',.  , 
at  the  age  of  13,  ami  wii  Hi»  irit 
for  \loJln  pl:;yln,-  ihr,'..  --;.r  nit,.. 

Ills  Ill'.U  a;,  ',  arani-i'  u uloli  t r'  t n* 
‘•olonno  enne,-.  I ■ Dabll  htd  id'  laiii 
lug,  .111(1  ho  ma,|«  .d  puhllf  nr.i„  ,1  . , , 
during  his  first  ,is,in  a : j 

touri  liavc  tii'i-n  niadi  In  Gorinnn-  ' u’, 
sla,  Switzerland,  Jlolland,  =■'. I,  • . . 
Sweden,  Koumania,  Sorin'  Piiirf  u' 
llnly.  England.  A:  a player  of  .‘i.’i 
classic  and  rnmantlc  s,-IkioI,  be  q , 
gained  the  applause  of  the  mo.st  crltli-al 
1.®  a handsome  young  man,  bill' 
slight  of  flguro  and  fro.  fmm  nlatform 
eecentrlcilles.  lie  has  a S Ira  iu^ 
Violin  that  cost  him  f„5.5.flOO  lUfe 

Messr.s.  Dcvoll  and  Isharii ' will  glv» 
concerts  In  Steinert  Hall  on  the  after 
Nov"n^  f^°v.  1)  and  the  evening  of 

i d-f'v"’J!;  '’ailed  laat  Wc-lnes- 

I day  for  the  i nited  States.  She  will 
I H-m  "•  ®i"”^  recital  here  in  Symphony 
Hall  early  in  November. 

w,.ire  1®“’®  sea.son  tickets  for  the 
quartet  concerta  at  I'otter  Hall 
rise  5 ®vfiulngs.  Oct.  27,  .Nov.  17. 
hau  23)  will  begin  at  the 

tomorrow  morning.  Among  th". 
assisting  artists  will  be  the  planlGs 

do!nh'"'wMH®''’  HusonI,  Gabhar.1,  Ran- 
Uolph  Whiting.  Among  the  pieces  to 
fi'uyed  for  the  first  time  at  theee 
concerts  are  Bach’s  concerto  for  two 
violins  with  siring  orchestra  accom- 
puniment.  and  suite  for  'cello  solo  In  D 
major  No.  6;  A.  Kopyloff's  quartet  In 
trio  In  G 

minor  for  piano,  violin  and  ‘cello;  Sgam- 

quartet.  The  members  of  the  quartet 
are  Messrs.  Kneisel,  Theodorowlcz 
Svecenski,  Schroeder.  vuurowicz, 

ALFRED  GIRAUDET. 

The  announcement  that  Mr  Alfred 
Auguste  Giraudet  has  left  the  Paris 
Conservatory  to  join  tne  faculty  of  the 

William  L.  W'hitney  International  School 

for  \ocailsts  in  Boston  Is  a matter  of. 
more  than  parochial  Interest,  for  Mr 
Giraudet  has  long  enjoyed  an  interna- 
veputatiori  as  a teacher  of  lyric 
.declamation,  and  before  that  he  was 

Itllv"®That  a"  ®'"f.®''  ‘fi  Prance  and 
Italy.  That  a teacher  of  such  promi 

nence  determines  to  make  Boston  his 
home  is  a stimulus  to  all  other  teach! 
*'*’®  fi'S^fisr  the  pedagogic  stand! 
more  do  all  concerned  with  In- 
sStruction  benefit.  For  years  wandering 
virtuosos  have  visited  this  countrv® 
They  have  had  their  Influence  in  cultL 


ir  ‘ , 


MR.  ALFRED  GIRAUDET. 


*u®'®(  sharpening  the  fac- 

nf  fh2^'^  the  influence 

ful'^  teacher  is  more  abiding  and  fruit- 


SAVAGE  GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY. 
I Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage,  with  hia  grand 
opera  company  in  English,  will  begin  a 
season  of  four  weeks  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre,  tomorrow  night,  with  a per- 
formance of  Puccini’s  “Tosca.”  This 
opera  will  then  be  given  for  the  first 
time  here  in  English. 

The  American  public  has  confidence  in 
Mr.  Savage,  for  it  knows  that  he  is  a 
man  of  his  word;  that,  under  his  man- 


j LOCAL  NEWS. 

I Mme.  Jaffa  will  give  a piano  recital 
in  Steinert  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening 
the  28th,  when  she  will  play  pieces  by 
Bach,  Beethoven  ("Moonlight”  sonata), 
Schubert,  Kalkbrenncr,  Grieg  (.sonata 
op.  7),  C'.iopln,  Wagner,  Liszt. 

.Mr.  Harold  Bauer  will  give  his  first 
Piano  rental  in  Steinert  Hall  on  the  .af- 
ternoon of  Nov.  4. 

Mr.  Carl  Faelton  will  give  his  fourth 
piano  recital  on  the  evening  of  Oct  28 

The  Miicerts  of  the  Longy  Club  will 
XT®  Hall  on  the  evenings  of 

Nov.  30,  Jan.  2.>,  March  7.  ’The  club  as 

oboe,  Maquarre,  flute;  Vannini 
hornrG^?l!,!’r"d!^  ’ Hackebarth.’ 

lancl  B^th)  on  Nov.  12,  Jan.  21,  March 

"'® 

Jacque.s  Thlbaud.  wliose  fame  as  a vio 
Ilnist  IS  spread  through  Europe,  and  in 


Alfred  Giraudet  was  born  at  Etampes 
Prance,  Marcli  1845,  He  was  a pupli 
of  the  famous  Francois  del  Sarte  and 
S?1®  ® •'’''®o  appearance  in  opera 

^ Boulogne  in  1866  as  Mephistopheles 
He  sang  there  the  leading  bass  pans  of 
the  repertory,  and  in  1867  he  was  en- 
oagea  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris 
where  he  remained  until  1870-71.  In  187L 
I?  f‘®.  ®ang  at  Bordeaux  for  two  year.s 
He  then  fulfilled  engagements  in  Italy 
and  rcturneij  to  Paris  to  appear  at  the 
ffi®atre  aux  Itallens  (1874).  m 1875  he 
Joined  the  company  of  the  Opera  Com! 
lief!'’  "’’The  f’?,®ang  in  ’’Romeo  and  Ju-  j 
iSri;  „.3^hfi^Magic  Flute,”  "Mlgnon ’■ 
’•The  Star  of  the  North”  and  other  on  i 
eras,  and  on  April  5,  1877.  he  createrl  th^  * 
^trt  (5f  Pere  Joseph  in  Gounod’s '"cino"  ' 
Mars.  His  voice  demanded  a larger  , 
room,  and  he  left  the  Opera  Cornlm!! 
f°r.  the  Opera  (1880),  where  he  sa"g^"n  ' 
?"®  Huguenots.”  “Aida.”  "The  Pronh  i 
et.  The  Jewess.”  “William  TbM  ■> 
Hamlet  ’’  “L’Afrlcalne”  and  other  on  I 
eras,  and  created  the  part  of  Ramire  u 
in  Gounod’s  “Tribute  of  Zamort™  nssn' 
and  that  of  Dante  In  Thomas’  “Fran 

' ?2l®®  '?®  G832).  He  left  th» 

Opera  in  1883  to  teach.  ‘ f‘® 

In  1889  Mr.  Giraudet  was  appointed 
professor  of  lyric  declamatjon  at  ^he 
Paris  Conservatorv.  Aniomr  his  mmiiv 
enfi  ff’®!?®  celebrated  singers- 'x'uci'- 
enne  Breval.  Lucy  Berthet  'r  .T;!' 

' Messrs®"AlTr^!'‘''v  -t'-kt' 

land  Leon  Beyleiof  the  ()pe"V  ComiqV.-’ 


Glraudi'i  is  the  author  ot  "Physi- 
'Ttnomle  ot  (;•  stes."  a method  to  so-ve 
111  the  expression  of  emotions  (this  work 
rooelved  The  tirst  medal  at  the  ext.osi- 
tlon  of  1900);  of  “GymnastiQue  Vocale  ” 
a collecUon  of  exeroisea  for  the  deyelon- 
ment.  homogeneity  and  suppleness  of 
the  voice;  of  articles  contributed  to  va- 
rious music  magazines,  and  of  songs 
,t'>ioi-hses-  His  colleagues 
showed  their  appreciation  of  him  hv 
h*'"  ‘'President  de  la  Societe 
rOpera."  and  he  has 
been  honored  by  other  offices  and  by 
decorations.  ■’ 


"Pleasure  for  Measure."  and  yoi*  see  at 
once  the  difference  between  a shrewd 
stage  carpenter  and  a creator  of  uni- 
versal types. 


PiCCINIT'TOSCr 


Mr.  Savage’s  Grand  Opera 
Season  at  the  Tremont 
Has  Auspicious  Opening, 
with  Large  Audience. 


PERFORMANCE  OF 
GENERAL  MERIT. 


The  Opera  Fitly  Termed  by 
Its  Composer  a Melo- 
drama-Artists’ Work 
Surprisingly  Good. 


Jlr.  Henry  W.  Savage's  grand  opera 
company,  singing  in  English,’  began  a 
season  of  four  weeks  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre  last  night  with  a performance 
of  Puccini's  "Tosca.”  This  was  the  first 
performance  of  the  work  in  English  in 
this  city.  Mr.  Emanuel  conducted.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Floria  Tosca Miss  Ucmi.vson 

-Mario  Cavarailossl Mr.  Shecliaii 

liaroa  Scarpia Mr  Goff 

Angelottl .Mr.  Bennett 

The  Sacriston Mr  Bo.vle 

^Poictta jlr,  Fulton 

St'iHrrone Mr.  Lawrence 

A jailer Mr.  .Tones 

A shepherd Miss  Farm 

Vt  hen  it  was  known  last  season  that 
Mr.  Savage's  company  had  produced 
"Tosca"  in  English,  there  was  at  once 
the  thought  of  o'ervaultlng  ambition  on 
tile  part  of  manager  and  his  singing 
men  and  singing  women.  Even  they 
that  are  warm  friends  and  admirers  of 
Mr.  Savage  wondered  at  the  attempt. 

And  tar  tliis  reason.  There  are  operas 
that  through  the  wealth  of  melody  and 
through  the  familiar  libretto  make  irre- 
sistible way,  even  when  the  singers  are 
of  moderate  ability,  when  the  orchestra 
;.s  small,  and  when  the  mounting  and 
the  stage  accessories  are  modest.  Thus 
the  singers  must  indeed  'be  wretched  to 
spoil  wholly  the  garden  scene  in 
"Faust.”  Many  of  us  have  enjoyed 
mediocre  performances  of  "II  Trova- 
tore”  on  account  of  the  free,  spontane- 
ous, haunting  melodies  and  the  rush  of 
the  action,  although  the  tenor  may  have 
been  either  a shouter,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  is  known  In  musical  slang  as 
a "beeper":  although  the  soprano  may 
have  been  a poor,  sad,  fat  thing  with 
a worn  voice,  blessed  only  with  pathetic 
courage. 


The  perform.ance  last  evening  was, 
therefore,  to  honest  doubters,  a most 
agreeable  disappointment.  Not  only  the 
melodrama  of  Puccini,  but  Mr.  Savage's 
company  stood  the  test  uncommonly 
well,  and  even  those  who  remembered 
the  performances  with  Ternina  and 
Scotti  were  nevertheless  impressed  by 
the  music  and  filled  with  respect  for  the 
company.  The  opera  was  handsomely 
movinted;  but  Mr.  Savage  has  taught  us 
to  expect  this  of  all  his  productions. 
■The  little  that  the  chorus  had  to  do 
was  admirably  done,  and  the  orchestra, 
led  with  spirit  and  considerable  au- 
thority by  -Mr.  Emanuel,  gave  one  who 
heard  the  opera  for  the  first  time  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  music,  although 
there  was  at  times  a pardonable  lack 
; of  finesse  in  the  detail.  The  orchestral 
spirit  of  the  work  was  in  the  perform- 
i ance,  and  the  spirit  in  operas  of  this 
! class  is  often  more  Important  than  the 
: letter  of  the  law. 

The  task  of  each  principal  in  "Tosca” 
is  a trying  one;  it  taxes  vocally  and  dra- 
matically. The  soprano  has  to.  contend 
dramatically  with  the  ' recollection  of 
Bernhardt  as  well  as  that  of  Ternina. 
Her  part  demands  versatility  In  action. 

I She  is  expected  to  be  coquettish,  Jealous, 
and  then  she  Is  a prey  to  stormier  emo- 
tions; she  must  portray  anguish,  despair. 
The  woman  ot  self-sacrificing  love  sees 
herself  the  victim  of  cynical  luet.  Then 
follow  the  sudden  murderous  resolution 
and  performance  and  the  thought  ot  the 
unshrived  soul,  hot  with  foul  passion, 
hurried  into  another  world.  Again  tu- 
multuous scenes  of  rapture  and  heart- 
breaking woe. 

To  .say  that  Miss  Rennyson,  who  is  by 
nature  a lyric  and  not  a dramatic 
soprano,  was  not  wholly  ineffective  is 
in  Itself  a compliment.  She  has  gained 
considerably  in  ease  and  repose;  she 
is  not  so  self-conscious  as  she  was  last 
sea.son;  nor  are  certain'  mannerisms 
that  are  due  largely  to  inexperience  now 
so  much  in  evidence.  Her  face  is  not 
naturally  mobile,  and  her  facial  play  is 
still  limited.  There  were  no  dramatic 
moments  in  her  performance  last  night 
that  were  sweepingly  spontaneous;  there 
was  no  burst  of  intensity;  but  as  a 
whole  the  nart  was  more  carefuly  com- 
posed and  pitched  in  a higher  key  than 
was  expected  by  those  who  have  known 
her. 

And  when  the  difficulties  of  her  task 
are  thoughtfully  considered,  itisonlylust 
to  say  that  as  a playactress  she  'has 
made  marked  improvement.  She  did  not 
as  Tosca  appear  to  such  advantage 
vocally  as  she  did  in  other  parts  last 
season;  but  here  again  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  music  given  to  Tosca 
is  trying;  it'  demands  a robust,  highly 
dramatic  voice  of  staying  power;  it  de- 
mands a thoroughly  well-trained  singer. 

Mr.  Sheehan's  Cavaradossi  wa.s  an  ex- 
cellent impersonation,  by  all  odds  the 
most  crcditjible  to  him  of  any  which  he 
has  hitherto  taken.  His  action  was 
freer;  he  bore  himself  better  in  every 
way,  and  he  sang  with  taste  in  lyri’c 
passages  and  with  genuine  power  in 
those  more  dramatic.  His  work  was.  on 
the  whole,  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  performance. 


Now,  Puccini's  "Tosca"  is  not  an 
opera  rich  in  popular  melody.  It  is 
what  the  composer  names  it,  a melo- 
drama. The  story  is  repulsive,  both  in 
opera  and  in  theatre,  not  on  account  of 
the  scene  between  Tosca  and  Sc.trpia, 
bui  because  of  the  employment  of  phy- 
sical cruelty  as  a dramatic  means.  It 
was  the  torture  scene  that  led  Jules 
I.,emaltre  to  characterize  Sardou,  from 
hi.s  love  ot  blood,  "the  Caligula  of  the 
drama”;  and,  although  Sardou  has  late- 
ly in  his  "Dante”  taken  the  horrors  of 
hell  for  dramatic  material,  and  in  his 
new  play  promises  scenes  of  agony  in 
the  chambers  of  the  inquisition,  and  at 
a grand  spectacular  Auto-da-fe,  which 
will  strike  terror  to  the  stoutest  soul, 
he  has  not  as  yet  rivalled  the  grew.some 
scene  in  "Tosca."  Puccini's  music  is 
r-ii  the  most  part  frankly  melodra- 
matic: it  comments  on  the  story,  it 

.rallcizes  .situations;  it  is  almost  always 
ingenious  and  admirably  made,  it  is 
oft-n  extremely  effective;  but  as  a 
whole  It  is  music  for  dramatic  action 
and  not  merely  for  singers. 

U was  reasonable  then  to  infer  that 
i:  e.nmpany  in  which  the  members  were 
play  actors  and  play  actres.sos  of  com- 
!-i  1 I'iviy  little  experience,  men  and 
womei  whose  training  had  been  chiefly 
VO'-  il,  would  be  Ineffective  in  this  melo- 
drama. It  was  also  rea.sonabie  to  infer 
tlei't  only  singers  of  dramatic  intensity 
lould  make  the  work  endurable  or  at 
th>-  least  sav  ' it  from  the  reproach  of 
iaiiig  or.ital  to  the  verge  ot  the  bur- 
}'i.sque.  For  after  all  these  characters 
..f  Sardou  are  puppets  constructed  for 
is  bloofly,  'idle  amusement.  Compare 
lor  a miimei.i  the  .scene  between  Scar- 
1, p.  and  To.“ca  and  the  : imilar  scene  in 


Mr.  Goffs  Scarpia  wa.s  much  more 
than  a merely  acceptable  impersonation. 
His  Scarpia  is  composed  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  French  than  the  Ital- 
ian traditions;  indeed,  he  might  at  times 
have  been  taken  for  the  benevolent 
priest  in  a French  drama  of  pleasing  do- 
mesticity. He  was  not  the  incarnatiofi 
of  Ui.st;  he  was  the  man  described  by  the 
librettist.s— as  Beatty-Kingston  Englishes 
the  Italian  —“A  bigoted  satyr  and  hyp^i- 
crite,’  secretly  steeped  in  vice  and  most 
demonstratively  pious";  and  there  was 
always  the  suggestion  of  the  confessor. 
A quiet,  but  a strong  performance,  and 
one  not  without  subtlety.  And  wltli 
his  firm,  rich  voice  he  sang  as  a musi- 
cian and  often  with  fine  effect. 

The  sacristan  was  for  once  dry,  with- 
out unctuous  or  sly  humor,  inconspic- 
uous. and  the  Angelotti  had  evidently 
with  him  more  voice  than  stage  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Fulton,  as  Spoletta,  led  easi- 
ly in  the  minor  parts. 

There  was  a very  large,  thoroughly 
interested  and  applausive  audience,  and 
thus  the  season  opened  successfully  and 
gave  pleasant  anticipation  for  the  per- 
formances that  will  follow. 

"Tosca”  will  be  performed  on  Friday 
night  and  at  the  Wednesday  matinee. 
The  opera  this  evening  will  be  Bizet's 
"Carmen,"  with  Miss  Ivell  as  Carmen, 
Miss  Brooks  as  Micaela,  Mr.  Riviere  as 
Don  Jose  and  Mr.  Marsano  as  Bscamillo. 
Miss  Brooks  and  Messrs.  Riviere  and 


Marsano  will  then  make  their  first  a|^‘ 
pearance  in  Boston.  Mr.  bchenk  wui^ 
conduct. 
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Puts  Bowery  Attributes  in 
Character  of  Carmen,  the 
Tough  Girl  of  Old  Seville. 
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OPERA  OPENS  AT 
TREMONT  THEATRE. 


Performer  in  Title  Role 
Has  Improved  as  Singer 
Since  Her  Last  Boston! 
Appearance. 
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Bizet's  “Carmen”  was  performed  last 
evening  in  English  by  Mr.  Savage’s 
. Grand  Opera  Company  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre.  Mr.  Schenck  conducted.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Don  Jose yir.  Riviere 

Escamlllo Mr.  Jtarsano 

The  Doueaire Mr.  Daivrence 

The  Kemeudado Mr.  Jungman 

Morales Mr.  Fnlton 

Zuniga Mr.  Bovle 

Carmen Miss  Ivell 

.Micaela Miss  Brooks 

Mercedes Miss  Janies 

Frasqulta Miss  Farm 

The  haggard  deserter  may  shriek  his 
passion  for  Carmen  in  front  of  the  arena 
before  he  does  the  bloody  deed;  Esca- 
millo,  lord  over  bulls  and  master  of  fool- 
ish women,  may  strut  and  swagger  at 
Lilias  Pastia’s;  Micaela  may  sing  ever 
so  neatly  her  amiable  strains;  the-  one 
dominating  figure  is  the  gypsy  baggage, 
and  any  review  of  a performance  of 
"Carmen"  is  first  of  all  an  inquiry  into 
the  impersonation  of  the  heroine. 

For  the  deserter,  the  bull-fighter,  the 
sweet  Micaela  are  necessarily  simple 
and  conventional  characters;  but  Car- 
men may  be  simple  or  complex,  accord- 
ing to  the  intelligence  and  the  character 
of  the  slngln.g  play  actress. 

When  Miss  Marion  Ivell  appeared  here 
for  the  first  time  as  Carmen  a year  ago 
this  month,  her  impersonation  was  ex- 
perimental, crude,  yet  interesting,  for 
she  then  gave  proof  of  natural  dramatic 
force  and  there  were  moments,  flashes 
of  poignant  intensity.  Her  performance 
was  singularly  uneven:  she  was  at  times 
graceful  and  alluring  even  when  she 
was  audacious;  at  other  times  she  was 
facially  grotesque  or  originally  self- 
conscious.  Her  tones  were  at  times  dry 
or  metallic,  and  again  they  w’ere  as  a 
magic  spell  that  took  possession  of  the 
hearer  even  against  his  will.  Her  vocal 
offences  were  many  and  grievous.  Ail 
in  all,  a singular  performance  that 
moved,  irritated  and  impressed.  Such 
was  tlie  Carmen  of  Miss  Ivell  a year 
ago. 

Now.  there  are  many  Carmens.  Some 
of  them  delight  in  dainty  and  incongru- 
ous coquetry;  some  of  them  are  sinister 
in  demoniacal  spirit,  creatures  malevo- 
lently contrived  for  the  destruction  of 
man;  some  are  superbly  sensuous,  and 
others  are  of  common  clay,  or  needlessly 
vulgar,  poor,  cheap  trulls. 

The  woman  that  created  the  part, 
Mme.  Galli-Marie,  was  a a small  woman 
of  provoking  boldness,  we  are  told,  of 
feline  grace,  supple  in  voice  and  action. 

. passionate,  and  in  certain  scenes,  as  in 
that  of  the  cards,  terrible  in  tragic  in- 
tensity. And  they  that  saw  her  say  she 
raised  the  character  sketched  by  Bizet's 
librettists  to  the  high  level  of  Prosper 
Merimee’s  unforgettable  gypsy. 

What  was  Miss  Ivell’s  conception  of 
Carmen  last  night? 

Her  impersonation  is  no  longer  ex- 
perimental, and  the  points  she  makes 
are  no  longer  accidental.  She  is  strong- 
est in  the  more  sombre  episodes,  as  in 
the  card  scene,  where  her  repose,  as 
well  as  her  action,  counts.  Throughout 
the  first  act  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  second  her  impersonation  suffers 
from  a radical  misconception  and  from 
exaggeration.  It  is  true  that  Carmen, 
according  to  her  'biographer,  had  rest- 
less hips.  She  swayed  in  her  walk,  and 
she  thus  had  the  womanly  glory  that  is 
so  often  extolled  in  the  "Thousand 
Nights  and  a Night";  but  her  amorous 
gait  was  never  merely  a cake  walk. 
Carmen  was  something  more  than  a 
leering,  wriggling,  wet-lipped  beauty  of 
the  gutter. 

The  Carmen  of  the  story-teller  and  the 
librettists  did  not  respond  to  every 
man’s  beck  and  call.  She  was  proud  of 
her  amour.s,  but  she  was  also  proud 
in  her  desperate  caprices.  The  citizens 
in  the  chorus,  sung  last  night  by  the  , 
soldiers,  woo  her  with  a certain  anxiuos  i 
respect,  and  they  assail  her  as  in  a ' 
forlorn  hope.  She  was  a grand  co- 
quette. such  a one  as  might  have 
figured  in  Brantome’s  gallery  of  noble 
and  gallant  dames.  Flora.  Clodia  and 
the  fair  Imperia  would  have  welcomed 
her  as  worthy  of  their  friendship.  She 
was  of  no  kin  to  Messalina,  nor  did  she 
deserve  the  famous  remark  made  b.y  Dr. 
Johnson  after  Boswell  had  defended  the 
somewhat  extraodrinai'y  conduct  of  his 
female  friend. 

But  Miss  Ivell  preferred  to  represent 
Carmen,  not  merely  as  a tough  girl  of 
Seville,  but  as  a tough  girl  of  the  Bow- 
ery. So,  again,  when  she  would  be  irre- 
sistibly seductive,  she  wa.s  simply  gro- 
tesque. As  a singer  she  has  made 
marked  improvement.  She  no  longer 
slurs  and  scoops  constantly  in  attack: 
she  pays  more  respect  to  rythm;  her 
voice  is  now  under  control.  The  voice 
itself  is  an  organ  that  may  well  express 
emotion.  The  tones  are  full  of  color,  of 
beautiful  quality,  and  there  is  no  percep- 
tible break  in  the  liberal  compass. 

Miss  Brooks,  Mr.  Riviere  and  Mr.  Mar- 
sano appeared  here  for  tiie  first  time. 
Mi.ss  Brooks  lias  an  agreeable,  sympa- 
thetl-;  voice,  which  is  well  placed.  She 
sapg  her  music  in  the  flr.st  act  with 
taste  and  ixpresslon.  In  the  aria  in  the 


and,  possibly  from 
little  authority;  yet  the  natanl  c 
of  the  voice  won  her  an  eneoT^.  -A-s 
actress  she  is  evidently  a novice,  fi 
her  action  was  limited,  and  hep  repo 
became  stagnation.  Yet  thi«  inactifl 
was,  perhaps,  preferable  to  a display 
labored  gesture.  TVhat  she  needs  chiefl 
for  some  time  is  experience.  She  ha 
the  voice  to  find  imrnediate  favor,  an 
her  simplicity  is  not  unw'.come. 

Mr.  Riviere  sang  in  French-Englis 
and  was  no  doubt  handicapped  there'p 
in  .song.  His  intonation  was  for  th 
most  part  good;  his  voice  's  of  pleasar 
quality,  and  he  showed  in  song  an 
action  not  only  the  dl.^cipline  of  routin' 
but  a warm,  emotional  nature. 

Mr.  Marsano.  an  Austrian.  ; ang  as 
many  German  baritones  sing,  in  t 
opera  houses  of  small  cities:  with  a n 
bust  voice,  without  a fine  sense  of  i 
tonation,  without  due  consideration 
nuances,  without  any  display  of  carefi 
training,  yet  ■with  a reassuring  conf 
dence  and  unflagging  good  nature. 

The  minor  parts  were  well  taken,  a 
the  exquisite  quintet  and  the  other  coi 
certed  music  in  which  Frasquita  ar 
Mercedes  take  part  were  sung  with  ut 
common  accuracy  and  ease.  Mp.  Jun( 
man  as  The  Remendada  had  true  hi 
mor,  and,  wonderful  to  say.  he  and  h 
comrade  abstained  from  horse  play.  TV 
chorus  was  effective,  except  that  tV 
female  chorus  of  cigarette  smokt-rs  w. 
undeviatingly  loud,  and  there  was  n 
the  slightest  attention  paid  the  wish« 
ot  the  composer.  The  work  of  the  o 
chestra  was  at  times  rough  and  occ: 
slonally  ragged.  There  was  a large  ai 
dience,  which  was  liberal  in  applaus 
There  were  encores  and  curtain  calls. 

"Carmen”  will  be  performed  on  Thun 
day  night  with  Mr.  Gherardi  as  Do 
Jose,  and  at  the  Saturday  matinee. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will 
"Tosca”  with  Miss  Rennyson,  an 
Messrs.  Sheehan  and  Goff.  The  opera 
this  evening  vvill  be  "Lucia’’  with  Mr: 
Norelli  as  Lucy.  ^Jr.  Gherardi  as  Eiga: 
Mr.  Goff  as  Henry,  and  Mr.  Bennett  a 
Bide-the-Bent;  and  "Cavalleria  Rust; 
cana”  with  Miss  Newman.  Miss  Iv 
Mr.  Riviere  and  Mr.  Marsano.  Mr; 
Norelli.  Miss  Newman  and  Mr.  Gherar 
will  make  their  first  appearan-ce  here. 


At  theTremont,  Last  Even 
ing,  She  Sang  the  Title 
Role  in  “Lucia”  wit 
Good  Effect. 


*^CAVALLERIA”  ALSO 
WAS  PRESENTED 


Miss  Newman  and  Mr.  Ghe 
I rardi  Made  Their  First 
Boston  Appearances 
Large  Audiences. 


Mr.  Savage’s  Grand  Opera  company 
singing  in  English  performed  Puccini’s 
“Tosca”  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre.  Last  night  there  was  i 
a double  bill:  Three  acts  of  “Lucia” 
and  "Cavalleria  Rustlcana.”  Mr.  Eman- 
uel conducted  "Lucia."  The  cast  was  . 
as  follows: 

Edgar  of  ItarensT.-ood Mr.  Ghcrarifi 

Sir  Henry  Ashton Mr.  ^tf 

Sir  Arthur  Buoklan Mr.  Fulton 

Bide-the-Bent Mr.  Bennett 

Norman Mr.  Patton 

Lucy  Ashton Mme.  Norelli 

Alice Miss  Herbert 


Operas,  like  books,  have  their  fate 
"Lucia  di  Lammermoor”  was  composed 
for  a tenor,  the  great  Duprez,  and  for 
years  it  was  a tenor’s  opera.  The  talk 
was  of  his  bearing  and  declamation  in 
the  scene  of  denunciation,  of  his  sing- 
ing in  the  last  act.  Look  ove»  the  files 
ot  newspapers  and  magazines  published 
in  New  York  during  the  spring  of  18-i7. 
The  criticism  is  concerning  Benedettl 
in  “Lucia,”  and  there  is  comparatively 
little  concerning  the  woman  that  took 
the  part  of  the  heroine.  We  learn  from 
the  United  States  Magazine  and  Demo 
cratic  Review  of  the  scenes  at  the  Ital 
Ian  opera  in  Chambers  street. 

" ‘Linda’  was  well  received  and  'Lucia 
rapturously  applauded.  Rows  ot  upright 
and  indefatigable  young  men  lined  Pal- 
mo’s  walls,  which  bristled  with  double- 
barrelled  opera-glasses,  as  the  bastions 
of  Vera  Cruz  with  cannon.  Nightly  they 
laughed  at  Benettl’s  ‘Dov’  e Lucia'  and 
shrieked  bravo  at  Benedetti’s  'Bel'  alma 
Inamorata.'  Bouquets  were  hurled  by 
fair  ladies  at  the  fatectnating  tenor,  who 
did  not  know  how  to  take  them— au 
moraL  we  mean,  for  he  generally  stuck 
them  in  his  belt  beside  the  fatal  dagger, 
and  the  master  of  Ravenswood  died  like 
a Roman  roue,  covered  with  flowers. 
Ravenswood  consulted  Palmo's  lawyer 
to  know  what  course  to  adopt;  in  Italy, 
it  seems,  there  is  but  one.  The  learned 
gentleman  explained  that  a projected 
bouquet  was  only  a bravlssim  i in  aiotlon. 


•xtflBII  from  lapBtatono 

and  96m  H«er«  on  the  dnmda* 
eloilons^*'  . . 

theae  oMrattB  days  "LiUcIa  Is  per- 
ked In  tnls  comitry  In  a coiideiis<?d 
leurtsUed  form  for  tho  glory  of  n bo- 
Veled  prlma  donna,  who  sings  In  apot- 
“ wJvUii  tlu!  "Mad  arena,”  aai  a coli- 
plpce  or  a vocal  txercLso.  The  cur- 
falls  upon  the  roaring  and  the 
toths,  nor  does  anybody  Inquire  .as  to 
" r fate  of  Edgar  or  Sir  Henry  or  Sir 
thur — who  are  lost  sight  of  suddenly, 
the  boy  Xury  disappears  in  "Robln- 
Crusoe.” 

'•  inly  three  acts  of  "Euela”  wer  per- 


IVew  S^inph^y  Concert- 
Master  Is  to  Make  His  First 
Appearance  in  America 
in  This  Role  Today. 


PROF.  J.  K.  PAINE 
ON  MUSIC’S  FUTURE. 

wMiru  last  night,  yet  Donizetti  wrote  ^ 

ix  le  of  his  bravest  music  and  golden 

Harvard  Man  Spoke  at  the 
Dedication  of  Wagner 
Monument,  Predicting  a 
World-Wide  Art. 


lICIVv  lILwb 

1 Ills  treatment  of  the  orclie.stra  In 
B s ime  act  was  once  consldured  dar- 
” , almost  revolutionary. 

he  woman  that  created  the  part  of 
cla.  Kanny  Persian!,  was  not  a 
|uty.  She  appeared  on  the  stage  as 
t "pale,  plain  and  anxious”;  she  was 
Btekss  in  matters  of  dress;  but  she 
atd  "splendidly  profuee"  hair.  Her 
lUce  was  rather  acrid  and  piercing, 
nt  she  was  a rare  mistress  of  the  art 
( song.  Chorley  said  of  her:  "Her  voice 
ias  developed  to  Its  utmost  capacities, 
htery  fibre  of  her  frame  seemed  to 
»ve  a part  In  her  singing.”  And  at 
Snes  she  rose  to  an  animation  that 
amounted  to  that  display  of  conscious 
outer  which  is  resistless.”  She  was  su 


Mr.  E.  Fernandez  Arbos,  the  new  con- 
cert-master of  the  r.oston  Symphony  or- 
chestra, will  make  his  first  appearance 
as  a soloist  In  this  country  this  after- 
noon at  the  second  public  rehearsal  and 
tomorrow  evening  at  the  second  concert. 


w .w.  aae  was  su-  , tomorrow  evening  at  me  secunu  eoueei  i 

«Sire  S?'"  He  will  play  Mendelssohn's  familiar  con- 
jure passages  may  not  only  admit—  . . . . , . 

fcey  may  even  be— the  true  expression  and  a piece  of  his  own  composl- 

t emotltm,  witness  Marguerite’s  prison  tlon.  Few  wandering  virtuosos  have 
faS  i?en^in '”Lucll”‘’wls‘’noi®fntende^  concerto  at  Symphony  con- 

j serve  only  for  the  display  of  vocal  played  by  Messrs, 

^llty.  De  Seve,  Nowell,  L*oefller,  Kneisel  and 

condensed  version  of  Miss  Leonoz*a  Jackson. 

Bd  act  oplnfd"  with®k"e‘®^bH'daf‘’^^^  composition,  entitled 

so  poor  Lucia  was  hurried  from  the  ”T'ango,'’  Is  one  of  a set  of  three  pieces 
to  the  signing  for  violin  and  orchestra,  composed  this 
^ intruder.”  thf^sex\et*’wS''repwte^  London.  "Tango”  is  dedicated 

JId  then  Lucia  went  mad.  ' to  Sarasate,  and  It  will  be  played  this 

afternoon  for  the  first  time.  The  title 

D?The  firs?uVe^n*’BS"®sKra  iq 

Oturally  flexible  voice,  one  that^h^^no  the  street  :ind  In  hall  and  the- 

larked  characteristics,  but  a voice  of 


uuL  a voice  or  ?tre.  Mr.  Arbos  is  inclined  to  think  that 
greeable  quality.  She  has  a certain  “ntn  name  and  dance  are  of  West  Indian 
ocility  which  was  shown  .0  i-nc,-  origin,  and  the  tango  is  still  danced  in 

Cuba. 


acllity  which  was  shown  to  best  ad- 
antage  in  the  "Mad  scene.”  As  an 
ctreM,  she  moved  in  narrowly  conven- 
lonal  grooves,  both  in  her  sane  and  in- 
ane moments.  Her  facial  play  was  in- 
xpresslve.  but  inasmuch  as  Lucia  in 
he  opera  as  now  given  is  a singer,  it  is 
ot  necessary  to  dwell  on  Mme.  Norel- 
t's  histrionic  abilities.  It  may  be  said 
hat  she  showed  certain  results  of  pa- 
lent  study;  that  her  vocal  performance 
vas  studied  rather  than  an  exhibition 
f natural  or  artful  spontaneity. 

Mr.  Gherardi  proved  himeelf  to  be  a 

enor  of  experience.  His  voice  is  smooth 


The  orchestral  pieces  on  the  Sym- 
phony programme  of  this  week  are  an 
overture  In  C major,  op.  115,  by  Bee- 
thoven; the  "Waldweben,”  from  “Sieg- 
and  Giazounoff’s  symphony  No. 
4 in  L flat  major.  The  overture  is  scl- 
heard  either  In  VTiis  country  or  In 
. ,rS  written,  as  some  say, 

mr  the  Name  day”  celebration  of  the 
Emperor  Joheph  II.,  but  others  scout 
the  Idea  and  Insist  that  It  had  its  origin 
In  sketches  for  the  finale  of  the  ninth 
-,.w.  vuicc  13  31UUUL11  symuhoiiy.  The  bodv  of  thA  AvArmrA 

,n^d  flowing  m cantablle  passages,  and  is  developed  froin  a theme  thaTiral- 
r declamation,  He  most  insignificant.  Gll^ounoff's  sym^ 
icted  with  Italian  fervor,  and  in  ac-  phony  was  comtimiAd  in  isq^  t,  i„ 

I.  .•  thre7Aveme™tr  witlm^^^^ 

alow  movement,  but  tho  first  movement 


s- 


ils  atibreviated  part.  Donizetti's 
traightforward  music  displayed  his 
ne  voice  to  advantage,  and  he  sang 
nd  acted  with  authority.  Mr.  Bennett 


ill  A — i.,,n  ,1131  uiuvemeu 

and  the  finale  are  Introduced  by  an  an- 
dante. The  music  Is  not  ferociously 
Russian  in  its  character.  The  svm- 
y^iyed  here  for  the  first  time. 


nil..  Au,.iiu,,i.^.  -111.  pciiiiri.1.  pnony  is  played  here  for  the  first  HmA 
as  a sonorous  organ,  which  he  uses  will  Include  an  early  wwk  bv  Vi i^^Ant 

i i’n/M'‘''a’'  a symphony  poem,^  entiUed 

In  toward  mouthliig,  and  ho  "The  Enchanted  Forest. ’■  It  is  a?  least 

hows  the  need  of  painstaking  mstruc-  2o  years  old,  but  some  of  our  novel Ues 
Ion  in  the  art  of  acting.  The  chorus  come  late.  Mme.  Gadskl  will  sing  an 
ang  well,  and  the  sextet  was  performed  air  from  Massanet's  ‘‘Cid  ’ and  an  air 
ffectl\ely.  from  Mozart’s  ”11  Re  Pastore.”  The 

The  cast  of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  cUrtur°e'^*^*to**'^^"GakuSa^^^  'Ind  '^Schu* 
■hich  was  conducted  with  an  exuber-  mann’s  Symphony  No  4 in^D  minor 

^ The  orchestra  wul  leave  the  folkwing 
Hs  first  trip  to  Philadelphia 

intiizza Miss  Newman  Raitlmore  and  New  York. 

’!« Miss  lT€ll 


Miss  MaGabnD 

lalUdu Mr.  Riviere 

Iflo Marsano 

The  very  modernity  of  Mascagni's 
pera  may  lead  to  Its  early  death,  for 
ven  now  some  of  the  music  seems  as 
Jrmally  old-fashioned  as  that  by  Don! 


The  first  of  the  Kneisel  concerts  In 
Potter  Hall  will  be  on  next  Tuesday 
evening  ihe  programme  will  Include 
bchubert  s posthumous  quartet,  the  one 
with  the  variations  on  the  "Death  and 
Uie  Malden”  theme;  a piano  trio  by 
Smetana  (Mr.  Gebhard,  pianist);  and  a 

Tif'XHr  nuut'fiif  Vivv  T/*  r-.  wvv  I A0  A 1___  « 


a.-a^a-a=.  a.vx.vvaaaa*aa,  *aa  aaao  WV4I  O-CO.4.  UHS  WFltien  R SVin 

e understand,  took  the  part  of  San-  Phony  m C minor  and  a scherzo  for  or- 
izza  for  the  first  time.  She  has  had  CP^stra,  two  string  quartets,  fugues  and 
xperience  and  she  bore  herself  easily  other  pieces  for  piano,  choruses  and 

I tovinAi  Ti _ o/iMWrv  fT'l.  — .-a.,  • 


1 the  taxing  part.  It  was  a creditable 
erformance  for  a first  attempt,  al- 
lough  it  did  not  carry  conviction. 


— ^ AVTA  ^AA.AAAV,/|  X-'llVAUlD\?il>  Till 

songs.  The  quartet  Is  said  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly Interesting  on  account  of  its 
beauty  and  strength.  It  Is  by  no  means 


, ^ **  * * vA  A A w w V^CAi  A •J’  Li  V 11  « _ v’  4^^  * w w A w A A'^  tAl«  AL  lo  aIL/  aaJI^^L  llS 

erhaps  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  revolutionary,  and  there  Is  no  straining 
d her  to  scream  her  passion.  The  voice  , SPrind  effects.  The  Kneisel  quar- 
self,  pleasant  In  gentle  phrases,  does  ^et  has  just  made  an  engagement  to 
it  bear  forcing,  for  the  tones  are  not  in  Paris  on  March  1.5  of  next  year 

III  and  they  easily  assume  an  edge.  rUr.  Arbos  is  busy  preparing  tho  pro- 

Mr.  Riviere  acted  the  part  of  the  vil-  sramnies  for  the  concerts  of  his  quartet 
go  masher  capitally;  there  was  a ;P  Jordan  Hall.  The  programme  of  the 
iGsse  In  his  brutality:  his  impersona-  first  concert  will  be  Beethoven’s  quartet 
bn  was  intelligently  composed,  and  , , PI,  PP,  i^nd  Tschalkowsky’s  piano 
natural  spirit  of  the  man  gave  It  °’  Harold  Bauer  as  pianist 

llty.  Mr.  Marsano  as  Alflo  sang  will  play  excerps  from  Bach’s 

lly  and  artlessly,  and  bore  a striking  L major  for  violin  alone.  The 

:”lj-lal  resemblance  to  Mr.  Georg  Hen-  programmes  will  bo  composed  of  both 
at  «el  in  one  of  his  more  inspired  mo-  irPPlf SP”  modern  works,  and  Cesar 
Ijents.  Miss  Ivell  was  a becomingly  /^imre,  d Indy  and  the  Russians 

inc  nsual  Lola.  g'l'  represented,  as  well  as  Mozart, 

There  was  a very  large  and  applausive  Poethoven,  Schubert  and  Schu- 

iflience.  mann. 


he  opera  this  evening  will  be  "Car- 
fi,”  with  Miss  Ivell,  Miss  Brooks, 
jsrs.  Gherardi  and  Marsano.  ‘‘Tosca’” 
;h  the  cast  of  last  Monday  night, 
!1  be  repeated  on  Friday  evening. 
..Bl^rmen”  will  be  sung  on  Saturday  a"f- 
tnoon  for  the  last  time.  Saturday 

S-**nlng  there  will  be  a double  bill 
Jcia  ’ and  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,” 
h Mr.  Sheehan  as  Turlddu. 


I^of.  John  K.  Paine  of  Harvard 
Lnlversity  spoke  at  the  banquet  on  the 
night  of  the  dedication  of  the  Wagner 
monument  at  Berlin.  He  closed  as 
follows:  We  all  realize  that  most  of 

pe  forms  ot  modern  music  have  been 
developed  to  the  highest  point  by  the 
great  masters  of  Germany  from  Bach  to 
Wagner.  Through  their  supremacy  the 
strict  national  limits  ot  musical  style 
have  been  greatly  modified.  It  is  no 
longer  a que.«tion  of  purely  German. 
Ualian,  French,  Slavonic  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  music,  but  cosmopolitan  music 
No  doubt  certain  national  characteris- 
tics will  continue  to  exist,  but  I be- 
lieve, in  the  future,  composers  will  be 
distinguished  more  by  their  individuali- 
ty of  style  than  by  nationality  or  what 
Is  called  local  color.  It  Is  with  this 
strong  conviction  that  I enthusiastically 
propose  the  toast  "'The  Future  of  Inter- 
national Music.” 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer’s  first  recital  in 
Steinert  Hall  will  be  on  the  afternoon 
ot  Wednesday,  Nov.  4,  when  he  will 


0 ti'  Y . I 

Biography, 


* Memolra  of  Gecrge  EIito." 

Th  ■ ’’Memolri'  of  George  Elers.  C- -p- 
tain  In  the  12th  Rt  glm^nl  oi  Fool  (1777- 
1842),”  edited  from  the  original  manu- 
script by  Iiord  Monson  and  Oeon  e L 
Govier,  ind  published  by  1).  Appleton  St 
Co..  New  York,  give  a plain  and  re..i:..- 
tic  piciur.'  of  army  lltc  at  the  end  of 
the  ISih  and  at  the  be  .,na,i,g  y,  t.,e 
Century,  and  of  file  m secieiy  as  It  was 
kno.vn  to  the  capiam.  Elers  dated  tae 
inanuscnpt  In  1887  with  this  note: 
"Tneee  recollections  of  my  life,  famny 
and  conn,  'lions  are  written  lor  the  In- 
fuimailon  of  my  nephew.  Edward  nun- 
geiford  Dciaval  Eleis,  ooin.noiily  cahed 
Napicr,  a c.ipialn  In  the  sbtfi  regimeiu. 
by  h.s  uncle.”  The  author  dleu  at  dt. 
iie.iers.  In  Jersey,  In  1»42.  ills  sole 
j means  of  subsistence  was  then  a trlfiing 
AiiiitiiLj  tioiii  tus  cousin,  .Virs.  ieiinani. 
I At  hiS  death  he  lefl  a small  sum  of 
I leady  money,  a few  watches  and  a Utile 
I Jewelry. 

The  memoirs  are  at  times  dlscon- 
necit'd,  and  there  is  more  or  less  i^pe- 
titlon,  but  tho  auiiior  had  a blunt  man- 
ner ot  reiai.ng  ms  experiences  that  Is 
not  Without  a certain  charm.  The  most 
iii.poi  taut  iiguie  ill  the  various  scenes  Is 
the  Duke  of  Weilington.  Elers,  on  nts 
iTPif  to  inula,  met  turn  at  tne  Cape  In 
Eut),  when  he  was  known  as  Col.  tne 
Hon.  Arthur  Wehesiey,  just  turned  a 
yeai  s 01  age.  Tne  Du  ten  were  hos- 
pilaole,  but  the  meats  swam  In  oii,  a,iu 

SUCH  variety  of  dishes,  not  one  nt 
to  eat  : me  ^ape  wme  was  execiable. 
There  was  dancing  m the  even.ng. 

some  of  the  DUteh  girls  were  veiy 
pretij’’  and  Borne  wealthy.  One  of  them 
Wi  >n  love  with  one  of  our  suoaltenis, 
ana  ottered  herself  and  I know  not  how 
many  tnousand  dollars  to  the  young 
gentleman.  But  they  were  not  acceptea. 

^^re.  In  general,  ane 
girls  ^nd  some  very  fair,  being  tne  oil- 
siiiiiio  oi  Eutchmen  by  native  women. 
1 r.ey  (the  propiictors)  rather  encourage 
than  otherwise  the  Intercourse  between 
■ne  onicei.3  and  their  siaves,  as  a mat- 
ter of  traffic.  Wneii  Dutch  women  get 
married  they  are  pietty,  rosy  girls  of 
Some  shape;  but  no  sooner  do  they  get 
married  and  have  a family  than  tiiey 
grow  tinormously  tat  and  out  ot  all 
Sf^^and  proportion.” 

Wellesley  then  was  all  life  and  spirits. 
Eleis  was  struck  by  his  long,  pale  face, 
remarkably  large  aquiline  nose,  clear 
biue  eye,  "and  tne  blackest  beaid  I ever 
saw.  ’ He  was  exceedingly  clean,  and 
he  shaved  twice  a day.  His  features  re- 
minded Elers  of  those  of  JOi,n  Tfi,.,p 
Kemble.  He  spoke  quickly  with  a slight 
i^P-  The  lobe  of  tho  ear  was  Joined  to 
me  cheek,  as  was  the  case  with  Lord 
Byron.  Elers  mentions  Instances  of 
Wellesley’s  gratitude  toward  those  who 
had  befriended  him  when  he  was  In 
debt,  and  adds:  "U  gives  me  pleasure  to 
record  this  anecdote  of  the  Duke  of 
\V  oliington,  who  has  not  d.  very  tender 
or  feeling  heart.”  The  future  hero  was 
susceptible.  He  fell  in  love  with  a Hen- 
rietta Smith  at  the  Cape;  when  Mrs. 
Sturt  arrived  at  Madras  without  a si.x- 
penoe,  he  sent  her  on  order  for  £400. 
She  had  been,  before  her  marriage,  a 
light-o  -love  in  London  and  celebrated 
among  men  of  fashion;  and  D.ers  tells 
us  that  Wellesley  was  particularly  at- 
tentive toward  ”I  am  sorry  to  say, 
married  women,”  and  when  he  pursued 
the  wife  of  Capt.  Macintire  in  India,  his 
conduct  “gave  offence  to,  not  her  hus- 
band, but  to  the  aide-de-camp,  who  con- 
sidered it  highly  immoral  and  indecor- 
ous.” Elers  gives  his  own  views  on 
this  moral  question:  "For  my  own  part, 
i abhor  the  seduction  of  innocent  girls, 
and  think  it  wrong  to  intrigue  with 
married  women;  but  If  I witness  any- 
thing going  on  between  two  people,  and 
the  husband  does  not  see  or  choose  to 
take  notice  of  It,  I think  none  but  a 
father  or  a brother  has  a right  to  in- 
terfere. You  are  sure  to  get  into  a 
scrape  and  make  enemies  of  all  par- 
ties.” 

Wellesley  at  Serinzapatam  kept  a sim- 
ple, substantial  table.  His  favorite  dish 
was  a roast  saddle  of  mutton  and  salad, 
yand  he  ate  heartily.  "He  was  very  ab- 
stemious with  wine,”  he  drank  four  or 
five  glasses  at  dinner,  and  about  a pint 
of  claret  afterward.  Even-tempered,  he 
Joked  with  his  favorites,  and  he  liked  to 
talk  "about  the  few  (at  that  time)  situ- 
ations he  had  been  placed  in  before  the 
enemy,  the  arrangements  he  had  made 
and  their  fortunate  results,  all  of  which 
were  applauded  by  his  staff,  who  had 
shared  in  the  glory  and  peril.  He  was 
particularly  severe  upon  any  neglect  of 
the  commissariat  department,  and  open- 
ly declared  that.  If  he  had  commanded 
an  army,  he  shou,d  not  hesitate  to  hang 
a commissary  for  any  dereliction  of 
duty.”  His  dress  consisted  of  a long 
coat,  the  uniform  of  the  33d  regiment, 
a cocked  hat,  white  pantaloons.  Hessian 
boots  and  spurs,  and  a large  sabre  with 
a handle  of  solid  silver.  His  hair  was 
cropped  close,  although  to  wear  powder 
was  the  regulation:  but  he  thought 

powder,  by  preventing  perspiration,  was 
prejudicial  to  health.  In  1801  his  high- 
est ajnbition  was  to  be  a major-genetai. 

Elers  came  of  a baronial  family  in 
Saxony.  His  Immediate  ance-tors 
moved  to  Holland  and  two  of  them, 
chemists,  taught  Wedgwood,  the  pot- 
ter. In  England  their  secret  of  making 
clay.  Born  at  London.  Elers  remem- 
bered the  Gordon  riots.  He  went  to 
various  schools,  was  threatened  with 
consumption  and  ordered  to  walk  about 
two  miles  to  a tarmhouse  to  drink  warm 
milk  from  a cow.  As  he  grew  older  he 
was  fond  of  music  and  the  theatre,  and 
he  fell  In  love  with  a cousin  who  did 
not  leturn  his  affection.  About  1811  he 
wished  to  marry  a "lovely  and  amiable 
young  lady.”  but  her  mother  objected 
to  his  profession  and  the  smallness  of 
his  pay.  He  offered  to  settle  half  of  his 
little  fortune  on  the  daughter,  but  the 
match  was  declared  oft.  ”A  more  amia- 
ble girl  could  not  possible  exist  than 
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there  W 'r  decided  in  anllv  n hi-r  f n 'I;- 
One  of  hni  slntcu  dc;  trrr  -d  hr.-^  ,r 
'ind  two  of  her  children  tip  i5  'IiIb  In 
slant  confinni-  In  r privet**  iniidhot*  ■ 

’1  In-  youiii;  lady  hnrself  mitrrli  d 1 -l<  -- 
gyinan,  and.  I havi  hi  itd.  dli  1 rs.’iiiB 
mad  during  onr  of  her  confint  inent  -.  A*1 
Ihli)  mliery  I e inimd.” 

When  Elers  entered  the  urmy  m . 
-Ign,  It  wai  the  ftiAlilon  to  h-  drcj  1 *! 
at  the  theatre  In  ihoi  s and  aIoCi'.I:  K 
and  a cocked  hat.  He  lost  no  tli.  * ni 
mounting  the  cockade  and  a re  ■-■Hr  for 
hla  hair.  HIb  outfit  cv;  l him  about  i. 
He  had  six  regimental  ja'-k.  t 12  d iz.  u 
shlrlr— only  the  colonel  had  eueli  a Kit. 
and  the  colonel  did  him  the  honor  to 
ask  him  the  name  of  hiu  tailor.  Aft*  1 
h<*  Joined  his  regiment  hi  drank  wine 
with  all  the  officers,  but  he  did  not  , it 


Tiiore  was  much  drinking,  gambllni; 
and  duelling  in  India.  Capt.  Win  tom 


a Jovial  soul  of  an  old  Qlouce.sli'  hire 
family,  after  tarrying  at  the  wine  one 
evening,  ailowed  a land  breeze  to  blow 
on  him  during  his  sleep.  He  awoke  ilck, 
and  never  recovered.  "He  was  opened, 
and  his  liver  was  , ntlrely  decayed. ” 
Duel  after  duel  Is  described.  The  caur>  . 
for  the  meeting  were  generally  trivial. 
When  Col.  Aston  was  latally  shrit,  lu 
said  to  an  officer,  ”Wtll.  Falla,  I have 
got  a confounded  lick  In  the  guts,  but 
I hope  I shall  get  over  It.”  Elers  tell: 
of  the  duels  without  comment.  It  was 
a hard  and  brutal  period,  and  "honor” 
was  as  abused  a word  as  It  Is  today  In 
the  German  army. 

At  Vellum  an  Indian  widow  of  17 
years  was  burned  alive  by  th#  side  of 
the  corpse  of  her  hu.sband.  EUirs  stood 
so  near  her  during  the  different  parts  of 
the  ceremony  that  he  could  have  saved 
her  life  by  merely  touching  her.  for  she 
would  then  have  been  defiled,  and  wou.d 
not  have  been  allowed  to  sacrifice  her- 
self. If  he  had  touched  her,  he  would 
probably  have  been  torn  to  pieces.  ”1 
certainly  should  have  been  brought  to  a 
court-martial  for  disobedience  of  orders, 
for  the  English  In  those  days  we.e 
strictly  foibldden  to  meddle  with  the 
customs  and  prejudir-es  of  the  natives.” 
’There  are  dismal  accounts  of  disease 
and  death  in  the  camp.  Yet  there  were 
consolations  In  prize  money.  Gen.  Baird 
at  Seringapatam  received  £12,000.  but  he 
expected  at  the  very  least  £100.000.  "The 
wealth  captured  was  enormous,  and 
consisted  of  all  sorts  of  property  from 
every  court  In  Europe.  There  was 
splendid  china  from  the  King  of  France, 
clocks,  watches,  shawls  of  immense 
value,  trinkets,  jewelry  from  all  nations, 
pearls,  rubies,  diamonds  and  emeralds, 
and  every  other  precious  stone  made 
up  into  ornaments— even  solid  wedges 
and  bars  of  pure  gold.  A soldier  offered  ! 
me  one  for  a bottle  of  brandy.  * • • | 
Many  of  our  soldiers  acquired  by  plun- 
der what  would  have  made  them  In- 
dependent for  life  if  properly  managed. 

I heard  that  one  of  them  soon  after 
the  storm  staggered  under  as  many 
pagodas  as  he  could  carry— to  the 
amount,  It  was  said,  of  £10,000.” 

Snake  trttes  were  treated  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a small  gray  stone.  Eiera 
saw  a native  thus  euied  and  he  pur- 
chased the  stone.  The  natives  told  hinl 
that  if  he  would  put  it  into  milk  It 
would  make  the  milk  bubble  as  though 
It  were  boiling.  ”I  drew  my  sword  to 
kill  it  (i,  cobra  de  capeilo).  but  they 
would  not  allow  me.  They  said  that 
the  man  bitten  would  die  If  1 killed 
the  snake," 

The  captain  was  fond  of  a hookah 
and  found  the  perfume  delicious,  "very 
dUltrent  from  the  horrid,  vulgar  smell 
of  a pipe  of  qomtnon  tobacco.  He  did 
not  care  for  cigars,  even  when  they 
were  good,  and  he  thought  more  than 
one-hall  were  spurious.  In  a grand 
gambllhg  match  with  the  commander  of 
an  East  Indlamfin,  which  lasted  three  or 
tour  days,  at  first  he  lost  continually, 
and  "like  all  foolish  young  players”  In- 
creased his  bets  as  he  lost. 

There  Is  a good  story  of  Col.  Aston 
ana  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who.  It  was 
said,  never  spoke  the  truth  by  any 
chance  or  accident.  The  duke  met  me 
colonel  In  St.  James  street  and  said: 
"VVeU,  Aston,  which  way  are  you  go- 
ing?’ "First  tei;  me"  said  Aston, 
"which  way  are  you  going?”  ”Oh,  1 
am  going  down  St.  James  street.”  "Are 
you?”  said  Aston;  “in  that  case,  I am 
going  up.  Good  morning  to  you."  Tne 
account  of  Aston's  many  quarrels  In 
England  throws  light  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  period. 

We  have  sipuken  of  the  duels  recorded. 

A Capt.  Bull  withdrew  from  a detach- 
ment mess  and  gave  as  a reason  that  he 
was  expecting  every  day  his  betrothed 
f.om  England,  and  theiefore  wisned  to 
live  more  economically  In  order  to  meet 
necestary  forthcoming  expenses.  His 
brother  membeia  of  the  mess  feu  thein- 
se.ves  affronted,  and  they  shook  dice  to 
see  who  ahou.d  cdfi  Bull  out.  Bull  was 
challenged  and  killed. 

There  were  charges  of  cruelty  brought 
against  English  officers,  as  well  as 
against  Gen.  Picton.  for  torturing  a 
young  woman  on  the  isiand  of  Tn.u  . to. 
Elers  eays  the  girl,  a slave,  was  tried 
j for  theft.  The  dpanlsh  laws  were  in 
force,  and  as  the  girl  was  fuund  gui:ty. 
she  was  sentenced  to  stand  on  a sharp 
peg  for  a certain  time.  Elers  adds:  "It 
was  a veiy  common  punisnment  tor  the 
uragoons  wlen  1 urst  entered  the  ser- 
vice, and  It  was  called  picketing.” 

When  Elers  returned  to  England  at 
the  age  of  29,  his  hair  had  oegun  to 
turn  gray,  his  skin  was  a color  between 
an  orange  and  a lemon,  and  hi.--  fi.ie 
nead  was  wrinkled.  He  met  all  sorts  ot 
ceiebiated,  eccentric  or  vicious  persons. 

He  kept  company  with  the  unpopulai 
Col.  Thornton,  who,  fiO  years  old,  wouid 
sit  up  drinking  night  after  nignt,  slc-p 
In  his  chair  Instead  or  his  bed,  and  then 
hunt  a.l  day  on  horseback.  Then  there- 
was  the  miseiabie  Lord  Chariley,  who 
re.ahcd  the  vl.e  deeds  of  Mervin,  Lord 
Audiey,  a hero  In  the  "state  trla.s. 
There  are  pen  portraits  of  oiu  army  0111 
cers  and  seadegs,  and  there  Is  a mass 
of  curious  gossip  about  hunting,  ■ am- 
bling, tneaties,  unhappy  mainages.  An. 
now  and  then  a portrait  of  some  swu’, 
woman  appears,  as  the  lady  belort- 
Eomus  and  his  crew. 


MAUKICE  KAUTiAAKN. 
violinist. 


The  Savage  Opera  Company  Draws  Crowded 
Houses  at  the  Tremont  Theatre— “Faust,” 
“Tannhaeuser’"  and  the  “Bohemian  Girl” 
Next  to  Be  Heard— Tonight’s  Creatore 
Concert— Three  Musicians  of  Note— Music 
of  the  Week— Local  and  Personal. 


R.  RUPERT  HUGHES';  Sucli  are 
tells  at  length  and  witri  Hugl 
infinite  gusto  the  sad  or  flcial 


the  conclusions  o£  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  they  are  gracefully  super- 


joyous  tales  of  musicians 
and  their  wives,  sweet- 
hearts, light-o’-loves,  from 

' the  time  of  Marc  Houter- 
mann.  who.se  wife,  Joanna  Gavadia,  died  __  _ 

the  sam.e  year  her  husband  died-and  the  prey,  to  every  man 

she  was  only  '26  years  old-to  that  ot  ^ tlamsel  or  two?” 

Tschaikowsky,  with  his  passion  tor  every  man  a damsel  or  two. 

l.'.^iree  Artot,  the  singing  woman,  and  j^^tto  for  an  in- 

with  his  amazing  marriage,  his  tak-  , and  their  domestic 


The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a 
winddw  and  wondered  why  his  chariot 
was  so  long  in  coming  and  why  the 
wheels  of  his  chariot  tarried.  Her  wise 
ladie.s  sought  to  reassure  her.  “Have 


h nis  amazuis  ■ quiry  into  musi 

ing  the  girl  Antonina  as  wife,  but  oni.v  j,gj^tions.  Let  us  now,  in  a spirit  of 
, .ho  Mr  Hughes  tw.o  sociological  investi- 


tor  a few  months.  Mr.  Hughes  two 
voi-.mes  are  interesting  reading,  and 
w.  shall  speak  of  them  again;  but  the 
author  is  here  first  of  all  an  anecdotlst, 
he  does  not  inquire  into  the  possibio 
causes  of  such  marked  disunion  in  the 
homes  of  so  many  musicians— com- 
pos.-rs,  virtuosos,  teachers,  and  evan 
church  organists  or  choir  conductors. 
Hi  contents  himself  with  general  re- 
fici  -ions  In  conclusion' 


quiry  into  musicians  and  their  domestic 


gation,  inquire. 


A happy  marriage  may  be  defined  as 
the  triumph  of  tact  on  the  part  of  Jbe 
husband  and  on  the  part  of  the  wHc- 
There  should  be  mutual  tact,  and  tact 
includes  forbearance. 

Constant  familiarity,  ^bich  is  mis- 
taken for  undying  love,  the  familiaritj 
that  must  come  from  close  association 
in  a flat  of  moderate  size  or  m a small 
house,  is  a subtle  a^d  dangerous  foe  to 
■ •ions  in  conclusion.  domestic  happines^  Befoie  ^*’6  yieq 

any  man  argue  to  the  effec^hat 
miisie  has  a moral  influence  on  life  I ^j.“gg„tation  of  only  eminently  agree- 
wiii  hurl  at  his  head  some  of  the  most  fascinating  qualities.  After 

brilliant  rascals  in  domestic  chronicle:  the  too  JamiHar^  wedd 
and  equally,  if  any  man  will  deny  ^ee^^P^  Jife  throw  o^ff  restraint 

•.hat  mu.slc  has  a moral  effect,  I will  appear  at  ease  and  .show  themselves  to 
larrlcade  his  path  with  some  of  the  each  other  as  they  , really  arc  there  is 
mo:-^  I’eautiJul  lives  that  have  ever  then  tumultuous  privacy, 
blo-im'.l  upon  earth.  It  is,  after  all,  a certain  philosophers  advise 

ni.  it-m  ot.  time,  tide  and  tempera-  and  women  to  live 

I.,-..  . . . Musicians,  then,  are  only  ap^-^-nt.^ 

• roii  ary  clay,  who  happened  to  make  rnaii  they  argue,  should  always  be 

mus'-.  in.itead  of  other  things  of  more  actuated ’by  the  spirit  of 

• ,s  beauty  or  value.  They  are  every-  woman  should  have  the  oppoituiiRy  o^ 

t 

happier  ana  mignt  nave  uee.i  ^ecahse  nc-^.. 
unh.  ..pi<  r with  the  women  the>  vied  or  jq  ],er  apartment  or  house, 

did  not  w.d,  had  those  women  died  which  l.s  her  home  her  castle.  1 he  hus- 

younucr.  or  lived  longer-or _ with  other  band  should_^«^^^^^ 

women,  or  with  none  at  all.  should  run  the  ri.sk,  of  any  calleh: 

his  wife  should  have  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing word  that  she  is  bome 

Either  one  may  invito  the  other  to  dine 
or  sup.  to  go  to  social  or  public  enter- 


tainments. to  drive  in  the  suburbs.  The 
husband  would  find  a fascination  in 
calling  at  an  hour  that  might  provoke 
tL  gossip  ot  the  servants  or  neighbors. 
And  what  a pleasure  there  would  be  in 
welcoming  a wife  in  a bachelor  s apart- 
ment! Custom  could  ij^e-ver  stale  aftec- 
tion  in  such  a household.  M ite  and 
husband  would  each  look  forward  to 
meetings.  The  romance  would  be  ex- 
quisite  and  for  life. 

other  philosophers  earnest  students 
ctf  socioloffv,  are  inclined  to  favor  the 
?heo?y  of  Marshal  Saxe,  which  was  pos- 
sibly based  on  the  fact  that  a,  human 
being  is  radically  changed  idling  the 
course  of  every  seven  years.  His  theory 
•was  this:  Husband  and  wife  should  go 

before  a magistrate  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  of  wedded  life:  each  should  say 
whether  the  union  should  continue:  if 
either  one  had  any  cause  real  or  fan- 
cied, to  complain,  the  union  should  be 
at  an  end.  and  any  childr^  boin  in  the 
wedlock  should  be  brought  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  if  husband  and 
wife  should  agree  to  continue  life  to- 
gether the  union  should  then  be  broken 
onlv  by  the  death  of  one  of  them.  There 
should  be  only  one  opportunity,  after  a 
trial  of  seven  years,  for  further  ma.rital 
adventure,  for  a “triumph  of  hope  over 
experience.”  

Now  these  remarks  are  all  of  general 
application.  They  may  well  be  heeded  , 
by  lawyers,  plumbers,  lumbermen,  cler- 1 
gymen.  burglars,  stone  masons,  printers 
—by  all  engaged  in  any  walk  of  life. 

But  with  what  greater  force  may  they 
be  applied  to  musicians  and  their  wives. 

The  composer  or  virtuoso  Is  necessa- 
rily high-strung,  nervous  and  often  Irrlt- 

,ablc.  Incessant  vocal  practice  or  prac- 
tice oil  an  Instrument,  the  excitement 
of  appieariiig  in  public  with  the  alter- 
nate hopes  and  fears,  the  strain  and 
the  fury  of  composition  as  well  as  of, 
performance— what  wonder  that  the  ■ 
man  or  the  woman  is  often,  under  such 
circumstances,  an  un'wholesomc  corn- 
panion  for  life,  even  when  fidelity  i.s  ■ 
the  word  graved  on  the  heart.  IVas  it 
not  Mr.  Andrew'  Lang  w'ho  insisted  that 
a literary  man  should  be  as  little  at  . 
home^as  possible,  if  he  really  loves  his  I 
wife  and  wishes  to  keep  her  affection 
and  respec"t?  

The  wife  of  a musician  may  be  mu- 
sical or  unmusical.  Let  us  suppose  she 
is  a professional  musician;  she  sings  or 
play.s  or  teaches.  If  she  performs  in 
public  she,  too,  is  nervous— that  is,  if  she 
is  able  to  charm  or  thrill  an  audience. 
She  hae  little  tim.e  for  the  regul-^t'on 
of  household  affairs:  she  must  praeftse, 
there  are  engagements  th.at  keep  her 
from  home.  Is  she  eminently  successful? 
Then  she  may  easily  be  vainglorious.. 
Her  talk  is  of  herself,  what  she  has 
done,  is  doing,  will  do.  If  she  is  per- 
sonally attractive,  the  husband’s  ioal- 
ousv  i.s  easllv  aroused.  If  her  life  is  a 
series  of  triumphs  and  her  husband  Is 
onlv  a mediocre  composer  or  performer, 
she  may  learn  to  think  lightl.v  of  his 
abniUts;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  may 
ffel  the  artistic  jealousy  that,  alas,  is 
not  uncommon  among  stage  f.olk.  .Vre 
there  not  comedians  or  tra  erians  wii.a 


ir  cnsTincEK. 


'seek  divorce  beea^ose  the  name  of  the 
I sharer  of  joys  and  sorrows  is  d-c^lav-d 
in  more  prominent  type  on  a billboard? 
The  composer  may  say:  “Why  do  you 
not  sing  that  .sonc  I wrote  for  j i -i? 
It’s  the  host  thing  I have  done.”  .-. nd 
she  will  answer  petulantly,  still  vex  d 
bv  the  thought  of  failing  breath  in  a 
long  phrase  at  a concert  the  night  be- 
fore.: "What!  That  stuff?  .\>-e  vou 

crazy?  Don’t  you  value  my  reputation?" 

Or  the  wife  does  not  sing  w;’,|.  yet 
she  persists  in  singing.  The  hu.sband 
knows  her  vocal  faults;  he  marvels  at 
her  blindness  and  self-eonceit:  In  n a-is 
adverse  criticisms  at  first  with  indigna- 
tion and  pain,  then  with  fiendi.:h  ap- 
probation, and  he  soon  finds  delight  in 
the  company  of  another  who  can  do 
iustice  to  his  passionate  strain.s.  Is 
the  wife  a pianist,  and  does  she  plav  in 
chamber-music  with  her  husband?  “You 
ruined  that  sonata:  the  audience  could 
not  hear  my  violin,” 

Thus  may  life  be.  as  Jules  Lafer.gue 
exclaimed,  “too  daily”:  a life  of  dis- 
sension. unpleasant  criticism,  jars,  an- 
gry 1 r biting  words;  a pitiable  exhibi- 
tion of  destroving  self-conceit  and  un- 
controlled nervousness.  There  is 
wavs  a man  outside  to  applaud  the 
wife;  there  Is  always  some  other  singer 
or  pianist  who  is  the  only  true  inter- 
oreter  of  the  husband’s  immortal  com 
positions.  _____ 

The  wife  is  not  musical.  She  sa,'’.s. 
with  a pretty  pout:  “1  like  music,  but  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  it.”  Her 
husband,  during  the  first  months,  adores 
her  for  her  ignorance.  He  would  not 
have  her  like  so  many  professionals:  A 
hustler,  eaten  up  with  vanity,  eager  for 
admiration,  neglectful  of  simple  house 
hold  duties.  Is  he  a composer?  She  in 
terrupts  him  just  as  he  is  beginning 
to  elaborate  a superb  and  typical  theme 
for  his  symphonic  poem.  “The  Strenuous 
Life  ” to  be  produced  by  Mr.  De  Koven’s 
orchestra  at  'Washington,  D.  C.:  “Dar- 
ling what  would  you  like  with  the 
hashed  mutton  at  luncheon?  Potatoes 
and  spinach,  or  some  of  that  nice  mac- 
aroni'’” She  begins  to  fret  at  his  self- 
absorption:  if  he  is  a pi.anist  or  a vio- 
linist she  wearies  of  his  practice— it 
make’s  her  nervous:  she  does  not  under- 
stand his  enthusiasm  or  that  of  his 
queer  friends  when  they  sit  up  late  talk- 
ing about  music  or  wondering  why  so 
many  without  talent  succeed:  she  is 
lonely;  she  is  horribly  bored.  The  poor 

wretch  is  for  a long  time  faithful  to  Ute 
egoist  in  every  thought;  she  cares  for 
his  home;  she  nurses  his  children  ana 
she  is  fortunate  if  she  has  a child  to 
busy  her  mind;  but  she  does  not  keep 
incense  burning  on  the  altar  of  Uls 
vanity.  He  begins  to  consider  himseii 
as  misunderstood,  unappreciated.  His 
thoughts  fly  skyward;  her's  do  not  es- 
cape the  confines  of  kitchen  or  sitthig 
room.  If  lie  had  only  married  a suitaple 
mate,  one  that  could  .sympathize  with 
his  radical  views  on  form,  harmonic 
progressions  and  instrumentation:  one 
that  really  knew  how  well  he  playea; 
It  never  enters  hi.s  head  that  he  is  a 
foolish,  vain,  selfish,  heartless,  intoler- 
able fellow;  that  he  ought  to  thank  the 
Lord  on  humble  knees  for  such  pure 
devotion.  He  leaves  her— sometimes  tc 
support  herself;  why  should  the  arti.s^. 
he  bound  down  by  humdrum,  convon- 
tional  ties?  There  is  another  woman 
who  believes  in  him— until  she.  too.  fir.  Is 
him  out;  or  there  is  another  evoman  wiio 
feigns  love  that  she  may  enter  into  what 
she  vaguely  dreams  of  as  “an  artistic 
life.”  

Thus  it  will  he  seen  that  a familiar 
German  proverb  is  not  merely  e;>i- 
gnimmatic:  “O4o  artist  is  too  much  ' ir 
a wife,  and  on'  wife  is  not  enough  i r 
an  artist.” 


[HE  MUSICIARTND  HISlVIFE,  AND  THE 

^ MANY  DISCORDS  IN  THEIR  HOME  LIFE. 

^ 


^rf.uro  IiistniK'Ps  In  Which  n siic- 
■Onmif  liiishamlH  or  wives  n»tv  be 
taai  Ki  ii  oh  :uitii(!0  tci  tlio  public. 
|B  ulu'oui.',.  iiy  Toicsu  OaiTcrio  is  a 
pr  p(|iii!ip.  .1  piaiil.'<l  totl^y  on  ui'oount 
er  d.'iiosiic  vnliiros.  ,» 

miisli  ai  violinUi.  no  iloiibt  .-^hnn.id 
I'Lirjirr  y,-ai.s.  afler  she  had  o'ut- 
VII  those  oi  ehlhiish  oiul  phciiomi'nitl 
phiy  I'roin  Tai{llivi)I.-!f  I,  she  mu;d 
h anioil  to  .sins:  a inolody  with  ox- 
oKiiiii  oi  cviii  to  silo-, I It 
in'  •;  i-aii'i,.  Mroe.  ..\pd  vi  i (in' 
I'k  V'.is  not  complct.'.  Then  came 
oil  d Alh.  I t.  who  Improved  her  tten- 
ti'rl'iile  and  .ti'ivo  her  h iiiinidiT 
or  Di.'.  lc.  Each  In  turn  did  lil.s  dutv, 
[*is!i  ■ (irolUi'd  by  the  crltlelsm  of  each 
. althoiiRli  ii  may  have  millid  lier  ut 
tlim*.  ^■■■w•  women,  however,  have 
. ooinatn'  or  th.  .-trenisth  to  go 
ronali  .sia  li  ,i  sovore  course  after  they 
Ire  tu.sl.'d  the  swtctnets  of  ujiplauso.  j 

....icned  men  htivc  said  that  the  Influ- 
,_rS  of  musie  itself  tends  to  dealroy  the 
Msmeat  and  ur.  oUk-  the  reason;  henee 
floo-soness  In  the  lives  of  many  musi- 
littis.  Wo  e uinot  accept  this  stjito- 
jeiil  In  bulk.  There  l.s  trutli  In  the 
llni'in  oi  Mr.  HuRhos.  which  we 
holed;  ihe  question  of  individualltv 
Bt  not  be  omitted  in  the  dl.senssloii 
;jihllosophers  and  moralists  from  the 
jk'St  days  have  witrned  men  and 
fet'ti  .leait'.st  the  insidious  intluenee 
hiusie.  We  know— Ineredlblo  as  the 
t may  seem— that  the  music  of 
^lanin  a Brahms  intoxicates  otherwise 
Itaid  and  elderly  women.  How  much 
apre  potent  must  be  the  music  of 
VoKner.  Tschaikowsky,  Richard  Strauss 
ind  that  of  certain  opera  makers,  for 
g opora,  a.s  Hazlett  s.ild.  an  attempt  i.s 
n*dc  to  gratify  every  sense  at  the 
iamc  instant. 

tlndlsclpllned  men  and  women,  senst- 
iife,  impri  ssionable.  nervous,  find  ex- 
lUSe  In  art  for  Irregular  lives:,  they  ap- 
Wal  to  the  traditions,  they  swear  that 
hb  artist  lives  in  a peculiar  world,  which 
gas  its  own  social  laws.  Us  own  code  of 
Borallty.  Then  there  arc  .some,  vision- 
^b's,  dreamers,  unmoral  rather  than 
nim.aal.  who,  to  use  the  words  of  Wal- 
ler Pat.'r,  io  his  imnslnary  portrait  of 
Vatte.iii,  are  always  seekers  "after 
temcthlnK  ill  the  world  that  is  there  In 
io  sati.sfying  measure,  or  not  at  all." 
(ut  the  averase  woman  would  be  far 
lappler  with  a man  of  calm,  prosaic 


I'^es,  with  a thoughtfully  providing 
*cller  or  grocer,  or  even  with  a Raw- 
m Crawley,  than  with  a visionary. 
i<e  pursuer  of  the  ideal  often  masquer- 
as  Don  Juan. 

j MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

^n,\y  -c-r-,, phony  Hall.  8 1’.  M.,  Creatoro 
bis  band. 

— --siiiint  Tbcatre,  8 P.  M..  second 
[ek  of  Mr.  .Savage’s  grand  opera  company, 
ging  in  English.  Gounod's  "ranr.t";  Mar- 
irite.^  Miss  Ronnysou:  Siebcl.  Miss  New- 
Kaust.  Mr.  Sbccbaii;  Valentine,  Mr. 

* Mcpblstophelcs,  .Mr.  Boyle.  Mr.  Kman- 

t— I.  comiuctor. 

T-  mont  T''<-'r».  8 P.  M.  'iVag- 
18  "Tann'.’aeuscr”;  Kli-aletli,  Miss  Rcnny- 

''*c  • * ' . I *14-*  1>  . s 

w.  Bennett;  Tamihaeuser,  Mr.  Gberuidt; 

.ur.  Mhjou.u,,;  uiijler,  .>Ir.  Milion; 
lerolf.  Mr.  Lawrence;  Heinrich.  Mr.  T»at- 
r;  Reinmar,  Mr.  Hen(l<‘n#on;  Shcphertl  Boy. 
Spellman.  Mr.  Schenck  will  conduct, 
jwtter  Hall.  8 P.  M.,  tivst  Kncitn'l  quartet 
^ T*o«t?>ninons  OuartPt  In  ’ 

w;  Reinmar,  Mr.  Henderson;  Shepard  Boy,  J 
^u,  Kopy.uu  s quartet  lu  G lua-  i 

£ op.  Jo  (tirat  llu.e). 

®NESDAY~Tromont  Theatre.  2 P.  .M.,  i 
Marguerite,  Mmo.  Nm*elli:  Faust,  ' 
g.  Hivlerej  Valentine.  Mr.  Marsuno;  Me-  i 
Witopheles.  Mr.  Bennett. 

^mout  Theatre.  « P.  .M..  Balfc's  “Bobe- 
u®n  Girl”;  .\rline.  Miss  Brooks*  Gypsy  I 
ween,  Mi.-ss  Ivell;  ThadUcnis,  Mr.  Sheehan;  j 
o«nt  Arnbelm.  Mr.  (JoCf;  Devilsbc<(f,  Mr.  I 
■oyle;  Fiorestine,  Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Emanuel  I 
111  conduct.  I 

Stelnert  Hall.  8 P.  M..  piano  recital  by 
iflie.  Jaffa:  ITelude  and  fugue  in  B flnf, 

Ach:  Sonata,  op.  27.  No.  1.  Beethoven;  Ko- 
lance  from  “Tonnhueuser.”  Wagner-LJ.szt;  I 


MARION  IVELL  AS  VENUS. 


uproinptii,  op.  1)0,  Schnbci  t;  Btude  do  Con- 
"ri,  Kalkbi'onncr;  8ohata  in  K minor,  op.  7, 
rieg;  lUsa's  Bridal  I'rocesstou.  etc.,  Wagner-  i 
Iszt;  Chopin'S  Noofunic.  op.  27.  .\o.  1;  1 

laziirka.  op.  41.  Xo.  1;  Polonaise,  op.  26,  No.  i 
: prelude  in  A flat,  op.  2.8;  Valsc.  op,  «4.  ' 
o.  2;  Etude  in  G flat,  op.  2.8;  Venezia  © 
apoli.  Liszt.  ■ 

Ifmitingtou  Chambers  Hall,  8 P.  M..  Mr. 
art  Faelten's  tir.st  piano  recital;  Bach's 
rehide  and  fugue  in  C;  Bect'uovcn's  Rondo, 
t 01.  Xo.  2;  Sonata,  op.  !)0;  Chopin's  Polo- 
tife.  op.  53;  Xoctiirne.  op.  27,  Xo,  2;  Etude, 
fc  25,  Xo.  2;  Valsc,  op.  :i4,  Xo.  1;  Liszt's  j 
tungarlan  Rhapsedy,  Xo.  4. 

TRSLAY— Tremont  Thiatrc.  8 P.  M.,  | 

Tannhacuscr." 

ID-4Y— Symphony  Hall.  2:.30  P.  M..  second 
ublic  rehearsal  of  Symphony  orchestra, 
'wrture,  "Sakunfala.''  Goldmark:  aria  from 
Wert's  "It  Uc  Paatorc":  symphonic  poem. 
Tlie  Enehanted  Forest."  d'ludy  (first  time)- 
rla  from  Mas.sene+'s  “lai  Old";  Symphony 
In  D minor,  Schumann.  Mme.  Johanna 
“Hskl,  soprano. 

-rcmoiit  Theatre,  8 P.  M..  -‘FauKt." 
tCRD.VY—Treiuont  Theatre,  2 P.  M., 

Taniiliaenacr.” 

'Tremont  Theatre,  8 P.  M..  "The  Bolicmian 
in.'' 

Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M..  .second  sTnipliony 
icert.  Programme  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Belncrt  Hall,  .8  P.  M..  fifth  of  the  piano 
concerts.  Mr.  J.  Franklin  Wood.  bass. 

U sing  C'onchois'  "Toreador's  Love  Song." 
rnelins'  "Jlo.iotonc”  and  Cowen's  "Water 
allad.  " 

CREATORE’S  CONCERT, 
featore,  who  has  aroused  an  enthusl- 
for  band  music  hitherto  unknown 
this  country,  and  his  Italian  hand 
be  heard  in  Symphony  Hall  to- 
lit  for  the  last  time  this  winter. 

L many  who  attended  the  fair  dur- 
the  past  three  weeks  expected  to 
. Creatore  simply  sensational,  but 
Y found  something  grand  and  pow- 
d in  music  that  thrilled  the  brain 
touched  the  heart.  His  band  is 
it  is  played  upoij  by  the  mas- 
slelan.  It  is  a wonderful,  com- 
istrument  upon  which  he  plays 


the  very  intensity  of  his  musical  pas- 
sion. Every  one  of  tlio  60  men  was 
selected  by  the  bandmaster  for  his 
e.ipecial  fitness  to  do  his  will  and  re- 
spond to  his  physical  and  mental  touch. 
The  programme  tonight  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

March,  "Tannhaduser” Wagner 

Overture,  "William  Tell" Rossini 

Funeral  march Chopin 

Oigan  offertory Batiste 

Overture.  “Mtgnon" Thomas 

Soprano  solo,  "Convlen  Partlre” Donizetti 

Mme,  Barili. 

‘ 'Traeiimerel'  ’ Schumann 

Grand  selection,  "Carmen" .Bizet 

MR.  SAVAGE’S  OPERA  COMPANY.  , 
The  Tremont  Theatre  was  crowded  i 
last  week,  an.T  there  is  an  unusually 
; heavy  advance  sale  of  seats  for  the 
I operas  of  the  remaining  three  weeks. 
Inasmuch  as  a line  of  ticket  buyers  may 
be  found  at  the  box  office  window  at 
any  hour  of  the  day.  those  that  wish 
to  avoid  waiting  will  be  accommodated 
it  they  will  send  a stamped  and  ad- 
dressed envelope  containing  a remit- 
tance, with  an  indication  of  what  seats 
are  preferred,  to  the  box  office. 

There  was  a very  applausive  audience 
at  each  performance  last  week.  'While 
there  was  natural  Intere.st  in  the  new- 
comers, Mme.  Norelli,  Miss  Brooks,  Miss 
Newman,  Messrs.  Riviere,  Gherardi 
Marsano  and  Bennett,  the  feature  of 
the  week  was  the  surprisingly  good  per- 
formance of  Puccini's  “Tosca.”  It  ar- 
gue.s  well  for  the  strength  of  the  com- 
pany when  such  a work  is  produced 
with  such  generally  excellent  results 
When  one  remembers  the  prices  tiiat 
are  asked  for  seats,  one  must  perforce 
applaud  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Savage 
in  the  matter  of  mounting  "Tosca.”  and 
in  fact,  all  the  operas  thus  far  given 
Miss  Ivell's  Carmen  excited  warm  dis^ 
cu.-sion,  which  shows  that  lier  imper- 
sonation was  not  commonplace  what 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  character  of 
her  conception  of  the  nart.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  observe  the  artistic  growth 
of  Messrs.  Sheehan  and  Goff,  who  ^re 
indeed  admirable  in  "Tosca.”  ® 

.,™  jveek  the  operas  will  be  "Faust  ” 
nnd  "The  Bohemian 
Girl,  and  tiiere  is  ample  assurance  of 
a crowded  theatre  during  the  week.  .\IisB 
Rennyfeon  will  oe  the  Marguerite  on 
Monday,  the  opening  night  and  she 
S' V V®  supported  by  Miss  Newman  as 
Siebel,  and  Mossrs.  Sheehan.  (Joft  and 

'’®‘'®^  ‘he  "Music  of  the 

Week”  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Wednesday  matinee  tlie  chief  sing- 
ers  in  -' Faust”  will  be  Mme.  Norchi 
Miss  Nevv-man,  Messrs.  Riviere  Mar 
satio.  Bennett.  Miss  Brooks,  wffi o s 


Micaeia  last  week  for  the  first  time 
: will  have  a f.-Urer  opportunity  to  show 
I her  abilities  a.s  Arline,  the  maiden  who 
dreamed  the  well  known  dream,  Arline 
the  daughter  of  the  Count,  with  the 
! well  known  song. 

' The  third  week  of  the  season  will  open 
with  Verdi's  “Othello.”  which  will  then 
be  sung  in  English  for  the  fir.»t  time 
in  Boston.  The  chief  .singers  will  be 
•Miss  Rennyson,  Ml.ss  Ivell,  Me.ssrs.  Shee- 
han and  Goff.  “Othellj”  will  also  be 

on  Friday  night  and  at  the 
Wednesday  matinee  of  next  week.  "Lo- 
hengnn”  will  be  the  opera  on  'Tuesday 
and  Thursday  nights  and  at  the  Satur- 
day matinee,  and  “Martha”  will  be  per- 
lormed  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
nights. 


LOCAL. 

The  Adamowski  quartet  will  give  a 
series  of  concerts  in  Boston  this  sea- 
son. 

Mr.  Gebhard,  who  is  engaged  as  pian- 
ist for  some  out-of-town  Kneisel  quar- 
tet concerts,  will  give  a recital  in  ,Stein- 
ert  Hall  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Frank  O’Brien,  a young  pianist  of 
P®hjp7idge,  who  has  studied  seriously 
'o.  Berli;i’  where  he  played  in  iiublic 
I "'pP  ®0p06ss,  will  give  a recital  in  Stein- 
! oo  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  11. 

Ihe  Boston  Orchestra  Club,  Mr.  Bongy 
c^Ouctor,  has  resumed  its  rehearsals. 
Ihe  players  will  be  the  same  as  last 
season,  with  the  addition  of  some  new 
members.  The  club  i»  now  under  the 
i direction  of  TIrs.  Richard  J.  Hall.  The 
first  concert  will  be  in  Jordan  Hall  on 
luesday  evening,  Jan.  5.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  as  follows:  Overture 

and  excerpts  from  Beethoven’s  "Creat- 
ures  of  Prometheus”:  "A  Night  on  Mt. 
Chauve,  Moussorgsky;  Choral  Varle 
lot  saxophone  and  orchestra,  op.  ,65.  bv 
(composed  for  Mr.s.  Hail 
and  dedicated  to  her);  "Eglogue,”  Ra- 

Theri  -'^Psosia  Holmes, 

M *’®  ® soloist  besides 

half'  Sill't  (®P^0P,hpne).  Claude  Debussy 
fnr  Rhapsodie  Orlentale" 

which  is  now  in  press; 
and  ^ P‘®ce  for  her, 

work“f,^l^^i,i’“®  proposed  a chamber 
Mrs^H^ii  P*?PC,  aPd  saxophone. 

Mrs.  Hall  has  been  invited  to  plav  at  a 
(he  “Societe  Nationate  des 
-artistes  to  be  conducted  by  him  in 

Jacques  Thibaud.  violinist,  will  play 
Hnii' ‘‘“®  Boston  £U  Jordan 
afternoon,  Nov.  7.°  One 
siys  ofhim-  f.^Petent  French  critics 

.st?fe.%iTines^%"w"o^  l^eUTs"o"f" 
See"”  a'nS 

eitgance.  ihe  musicians  of  PumnA 
Jiap  p n of  yiplinigts.  The 
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ityrpt  : f(.,rn  H;  ; h-  ::;V  * 
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1*4,  will 

Frl.Ia>  in.irnhi.;.  ' '' 

win  he  ffil.'Vln\h-?'  d.,''’  ' ■ *'■  ■ 
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it.-n  f.ivonilily  kiaiw  i 
tl  til.  VV.  it.  'll  5f  .1.  1,  - . 

hirge.  The  ,„j,  , |,.t  V ■'  

^mcert  In  H -at.,n  on  T,',.  “ ! ‘‘ 

J/'  “*■  t-'hlckerliu.-  ji  .q 

heie.  At  the  adv'iinr.-  .17  i 
worth  of 

!i'!f^,®PPCP''pnce  Uiere  wa  . ■ M „ 

V .r'  xr®*-''  "hi  be  i .t.Tl  b ' . 

A.ira  MargolIc.H,  plunl.  : : mi, 

Aamel.s,  vlolinlHt.  ; Ml.  . K-.th h ...  r 
ard,  contralto;  Wllfi.il  Vrii..  ' 

Ant,m®FH'  ‘■'PPPlPkham,  hariiom-  ' 

AiUon  Hc‘>fn<*r,  rolllut  with  V'  ' 

“Mus?c  o?t"he'Mk"ek^”""''®"'  ' 

, rvxiiu  Clut>,  composed  of  thr  : 

members:  Messrs.  A.  Maquarre  and  \ 
Brooke,  flutes;  G.  LonJy  and  P T f nnm' 
oboes;  P.  Metzger  and  A.  VannInI  clari’ 
nets;  A.  Debushy  and  J.  Helleberg  Ivis" 
soons;  A.  Hackebarth  and  l!  .o' 
t’hl’fl*'  ('Cbhard,  piano,  will  give 

the  first  of  three  concerts  on  Nov.  30*^ 

The  concerts  of  the  Hoffman 
quartet  at  Potter  H^lf  will  "081"  onIhS 

Viinisf  -Mr.®Bauer  M 

pianist.  Tlie  first  programme  will  b. 

composltJoiis  of  Brahms. 
Beethovan  and  Dvorak.  aom*. 

The  Cecilia  -will  perform  Berlioz’s 
“Damnation  of  Faust*’  at  its  Decem°fe? 
concert  with  Mme.  Melba  and  IhSirs^ 
Van  H^se  and  Gilibert  as  sololst.s  KI- 
ot  Gerontius”  will  be’  pro- 
cluced  at  the  midwinter  concert. 

THREE  PORTRAITS. 

Marie  Geistinger,  for  years  the  glory 
Oi  Vienna,  one  of  the  most  versatile 
women  who  e-er  graced  the  stage,  died 
Sept.  30.  at  Klagenfurt,  near  Lake 
■Worth.  There  has  been  dispute  concern- 
ing her  age.  It  was  said  in  certain 
obituary  notices  that  she  was  born  at 
Graz.  July  26,  1828,  and  it  is  said  in  the 
same  articles  that  she  made  her  first 
appearance  in  her  father’s  theatre  In  a 
child’s  part  in  1841.  Franz  Josef  Brakl 
in  his  "Moderne  Spicloper”  (Munich’ 
1886),  saj-s  Marie  was  born  in  1836  the 
I daughter  of  Geistinger,  a play  actor, 
and  his  wife,  who  was  in  turn  a daugh- 
ter of  the  Brunswick  play  actor  Gass- 
I mann,  and  Brakl  also  says  Marie  made 
her  debut  at  Munich,  after  her  father’s 
fi®^tfi.  in  a comedy,  “Der  Verracti.o-  ” 
i been  o1di*®^’  ®**®  'P*s:ht  easily  have 

! a^nfe  f 

taKnt”''^  ®®  "P-  Ptote 

! aifd"yrpTiiru.i""fh^r.s'k"‘^^^^ 

Already,  in  1854.  Marie  ben-ar. 

t-'iP'PPfifi-  BeVlin  ak  WamhX7?nd 

then  she  became  the  favorite  of 
Viennese,  e.specially  as  the  “diva”  of  n! 

ire7a^%"ir&ak/k^rs^i| 

And ^n  k'hat  countrTZe fa"’ 

RS.^Aa.~iS[errca"  lrm"e^\"o"'t^ 

during  the  season  of  1880- 

ik  6 York  Staatszeitung  gives 

Jan.  a,  1881,  as  the  date  of  her  first  -m 
Pe^^'ance  at  the  Thalia  in  New  Y'ork' 
and  during  her  first  visit  she  plYved 
otThl  Union  ‘*“’'®*’®P‘  Patts  in  26  .-'tates 

ke"T?e^^k!"b,e"’^>'^o1e^ro^^ 
i Y(‘camillY"amfas 

Medea.  Nor  was  anything  pertainin.- 
to  the  stage  .inknown  to  her  for  sh" 
marrled-her  husband  wa ; nkm  L i 
play  actor— and  she  mkaged”^or  ’ 1 

which  shL  imUatYdkepIU  de  ' 

made  a .sensation  in  the  iafe  kties’  \v  " I 

SSS;  ....  I 

moil.  and  it  seemed  as  though  she  I 
danced  with  hare  legs  acn.-ri7.d-  I 

the  passionate  descriptions  of  lier^eon"  1 
temporarie.s;  for  Iier  tights  2 

doned  suitably  here  and  here  ak  she 
Sneo  'Ptimate  garments  of  l": 
ffiace  of  the  conventionally  decorous  at-  ( 

tt‘7t.'wvrc  a few  who  looked  on  i 

,or¥fi¥®'®‘’P®,®.’’  "‘"t  fii-vriminativkH  ‘ 

miration.  Max  aldstein.  who  dr 
scribed  her  at  a masked  be.ll;  "Sl".  the 
Helen'  the  lovdle.st  woman  of  Gri-  cc  i 
throned  It  alone  in  cold  inaje.stv  ir  h.  " 
box.  I truly  admire  and  re-r.  n M-  * 
Geistinger,  but  her  per; .»n  al w cs  . 
minds  me  of  the  old  Engliid.,  , iml  .R  f i 
Sheridan  (sic).  'Still  Waters  Pu,  -Vgn  I 
this  passage  i.-,  \v',  '(•■o  i‘ 


But  

eiilngi.stic  "Remliii.ses.iL.es  of  T,,”l  L'ni.',  ’ 
(Jallmeyer.”  and  Tii.s  "I’opi”^  w , s' for 
time  the  rival  of  «»--■ 


Jlur;.  iiiistingi  r m.iu.'  a short  visit  to 
Ks  ci'uutrv  !iv.-  ,irs  \po.  and  was  still 
^laiinKiy  V‘  s.i'.i’.i'  and  visroroiis.  As 
r iilmirvr  wrjt^  : “Her  eomprehvnslve 
tnin^  .(d:'>n!t  d itself  as  readily  to  the 
bark  tin  . r Rayety  of  French  oji.  ra  Irouffe 
^ to  llie  majestic  passion  of  classic 
rus:'..'iv.  Moreover,  time  treated  her  so 
cntly  that  she  could  still  sussMt,  if  she 
■ould  not  feel,  the  glow  of  youth  after 
■he  had  passed  the  scriptural  limit  of 
Tirceseore  years  and  ten." 

J Maurice  Kanfmann.  an  American  vio- 
Rnist.  wlio  has  been  in  Europe  for  10 
Tears  will  make  liis  debut  at  New  York. 
Kov  IS,  when  he  will  be  assisted  by  the 
Icew  York  Symphony  orchestra.  He 
I-  mt  five  years  in  study  under  Hugo 
le  ormann  at  Frankfort,  and  then  he 
leak  lessons  of  Cesar  Thomson  at 
Brussels,  where  he  made  his  debut  at 
In  Ysaye  concert.  He  has  played  with 
leading  orchestras  at  Paris,  Berlin, 
llamburg,  Lelpsic.  It  is  said  that  he 
bas  offered  the  position  held  so  long 
■ nd  honorably  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Loeffler  in 
Ihe  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 

1 'Miss  Vanthrin  is  one  of  the  younger 
Inembers  of  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris, 
who  is  admired  for  her  beauty,  and  is 
beginning  to  gain  prominence  as  a 
feinger.  

PERSONAL. 

Frederic  Lamond  the  pianist  is  again 
iomplaining  publicly  that  he  is  unpopu- 
lar, although  he  has  the  habit  of  play- 
ing four  or  five  sonatas  by  Beethoven 
at  one  sitting. 

Miss  Ada  Crossley,  the  Australian 


contralto,  now  in  her  native  land, 
"broke  down  while  rendering  ‘Horae, 
Sweet  Home,’  and  left  the  platform  in 
the  middle  of  a verse.”  Patti  will  not| 
break  down  when  she  sings  it  here.  She 

Mr^'^VernVn°Bla^ckburn  said  the  other 
dav;  “Brahms  seems  tp  have  an  ex- 
traordiirary  effect  upon  his 
you  question  his  supreme  l ight 
of  the  highest  places  in  music,  you  seem 
thereby  to  make  a personal  attack  upon 
all  his  various  disciples.”  „ , 

Josef  Hofmann  considers  Scrlabine  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  Russian  com- 
posers now  living,  if  not  the  most  in- 
teresting, and  he  will  play  many  of  his 
piano  pieces  this  season.  He  gave  ms 
first  recital  in  London  this  season  on 

Hambourg,  the  pianist,  sailed 
from  Australia  on  Oct.  1 for  England. 

1^0  Schultz  formerly  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  will  play  a new 
suite  for  'cello  by  B.  O.  Klein  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert  in  New  York. 

Henry  Schoenefeld,  a prominent  teach- 
er pianist,  conductor,  composer  at  Chi- 
cago, has  moved  to  New  York.  So  has 
John  Lund,  formerly  of  Buffalo. 

Isabella  Rosati  Caserini  and  her  fe- 
male orchestra  of  20  harpists  and  two 
pianists  will  give  their  first  concert  in 
New  York  Nov.  16.  . - ts  n,, 

Mr  E A.  Baughan  wrote  m the  Daily 
News  (London).  “I  spent  the  whole  of 
Saturday  afternoon  in  analyzing  the 
hold  which  Kubelik  has  on  his  audience. 

To  put  this  down  to  mere  fashionable 
caprice  will  not  do.  It  is  patent  that 
he  does  move  and  fascinate.  Yo  mu.si- 1 
clans  the  fact  is  inexplicable,  because 
as  a violinist  and  as  an  artist  Kubellkf 
has  no  commanding  qualities.  Even  the 
power  of  executing  difficult  techmc.al 
teats  is  not  his  alone.  Then  his  tone, 
though  beautifully  swoet  and  pure.  )S 
neither  big  in  volume  nor  emotional  in 
timbre,  and  as  an  artist  he  shows  many 
limitations  of  intellect  and  tempera- 
ment. For  these  reasons  violinists  and 
musicians  become  impatient  when  a 
player  of  so  many  limitations  can  draw 
an  immense  audience,  and  yet  much 
greater  artists  and  greater  playei  s are 
I very  poorly  supported  in  London.  I 
I think  I have  come  to  the  bottom  of  Ku- 
1 belik's  success.  It  hinges  on  just  one  of 
those  Doints  which  specialists  are  apt 
! io  oveS.  The  public  is  rery  ntui- 
‘ tive  in  its  judgments.  It  is  quick  >o  ro- 
1 send  to  any  voice  which  arouses  senli- 
: ment.  On  the  whole,  the  public  has  no 
; fixed  ideas  as  to  how  certaiii  music 
I should  be  played.  You- may  mtrocuce 
L'lrtainonto  until  the  musici-in  is  mad. 
v/ith  indiornation;  you^may  make  jll  the 
■ music  you  play  tull  of  a iemmine  senli- 
' but  the  public  will  not  be  worried 

I •:%  any  sense  of  inappropriatoness.  Only 
nl,  sham  sentiment  will  pass;  what  you 
play  you  must  feel;  it  a sincere 

expression  of  yourself.  And  that  is  1 1 e 
..eJret  of  Kubelik’s  hold  on  ms  audi- 
ence. He  never  pretends  to  ’more  Uia., 
he  i-' ^iSf  and  he  has  a ma*?ncvi-.  indi 
duality.  All  this  the  audience  iineon- 
w’l'm sly  grasps,  and  without  a quest. mi 
eiv'S  Itself  up  to  the  violmnst.  Of 
course,  an  audience  more  ,.on y er.sa  n t 
with  the  great  violinists  and  witn  the 
t eut  violin  literature  has  inorn  fixed 
standards  of  taste  in  violin  playing. 

T.  . l.  -’c  Roeine  StoUz,  who  created 
til.,  p.art  uf  Leonora, in  “Ifi  Eavorite 
w'.s  a P'  lievcr  in  Spiritualism,  and  j-he 
used  to  listen  to  DonlzetH  talking  to  her 
•'f'om  ‘'u  u->ovf‘/’  As  she  waii  born  on 
the  dMV  O’  the  Due  dc  Berri’s  death,  the 
.,wcd  duAtss  wvs  her  friend  through 
lii  ■ educated  her  and  .sent  her  to 

school.  3he  wa.s  married  four 
fir.-'-'t  hue-band  was  a lawyer; 

^ i --  i-ond  was  a baron  or  arcount;  her 
: - a a duke,  ami  her  fourth  a prince-- 
was  then  over  60  years  old. 

•■-m’  her  letters  in  18i9.  Imsa, 

... r-t  Priii-ivose  do  ■ Lf  signano, 

P , , .'  d.  Baesano,  dc  Godoy  et  do  la 

r-  , Baror  ' . t Corntesse  dc  Ketschan- 
f . \irquUc  d'Allaviila  (Rose 

. rj  ” la  on  Billet  the  manager  of 
r.  iCil.-i.  in  the  laic  tlilrties  and 
lii->  -ir'ti'-:,  WC-.  in  love  wi'h  h,"-.  and 
him  e.id  the  opera  1ioue<;  with 
, ir-.-  o that  in  ik!.  the  govtin-  i 

. ’t  ,i-ei.’. ' i to  dismiss  both  manager  , 
-V  d,  ....r  She  was  bis.ied  by  memljers  : 
'\o’.’i,-m  e at  a performance  of 
Bruce”  ivec.  20.  is40.  and  . ome  | 
iike.;  hoi-  'd-..  ily  v to:,  shi  was  on  | 


drclsitm^^be  government.  '_ne 

veers  after  «die  sang  L>'.'  a 
Opera  in  her  loading  parts.  Alphons. 
Rover  d<  .scribed  her  as  ■•passionato.  vio- 
lent, dramatic  beyond  description,  bhe 
was  unequal,  but  had  n satage 
She  Invt  si’cceedcd  in  training  <a  itier.  ly 
pasF>.ihlc  contralto  voice  of  small  range 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  man  i. god  to 
m-oducp  with  it  the  most  marvellous  ef- 
fe?ts  She  lived  her  parts  as  no  one 
ever  did  before  or  ever  will.  Sue  was 
weird,  fascinating,  had 

headstrong  character.  She  was  horn  to 
be  an  empress,  and  would  have  made  a 
sffiendid  Cath.;rinc  of  Russia  m real 

*'^The  Roman  correspondent  ^ the 
Pad  Mall  Gazette  wrote  on  Oct.  7. 
"The  A-iends  of  Maestro  Puccini  have 
bJen  muAh  gratified  to  hear  the  latest 
r^Doi-ts  of  his  health  from  Pans.  He  is 
ffi  Uie  French  capit.al,  for  the  first  rep- 
resentation there  of  his  Tosca,  and,  m- 
cfdentklly.  to  receive  treatment  from  a 
French  doctor.  Early  last  spring  his  le;g  , 
was  badly  broken  in  a motm  car  acci-  ' 
dent,  and  until  now  the  bones  have 
fniled  to  knit.  The  French  doctor  is  of 
oSn  tlmt  the  mtich-talked-of  opera- 
tion will  not  be  necessary.  as.serting 
that  the  splinter  of  bone,  which  wp 
supposed  to  prevent  the  healing  of  the 
wound,  does  not  ,ex>st.  However  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  maestro  him- 
self  does  not  appear  as  hopeful  as  hiS 
physicians.  The  doctor  is  now  endeav- 
oring to  get  Puccini  to  put  his  injured 
foot  to  the  floor,  so  that  he  will  be  aible 
to  bend  his  knee  and  walk  slowly. 
Puccini’s  friends  ^rep_rd_^wiUi  feelings 

strong  man  of  last  year,  now  so  much 
reduced  in  strength,  yet  bearing  his 
trouble  with  a patience  which  make.s 
them  the  more  frantic.  His  intention 
to  buy  a new  automobile  seems  to  them 
the  act  of  a madman,  but  it  would  take 
more  than  lameness  to  keep  Puccini 
from  the  “sport”  which  he  likes  tlie 
best.  ’If  I can’t  shoot  any  more,  he 
says  to  those  who  remonstrate.  _ at 


least  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  flying 
over  the  ground.’  ” 

Conductors  in  London,  as  well  as  in 
American  cities,  know  the  fierce  light.  | 
One  ”F”  wrote  thus,  Oct.  6,  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  about  Mr.  "Wood,  who  will 
conduct  a concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  New  York,  this  season:  "With- 
out meaning  to  be  ill  natured  or  churl- 
ish, I must  confess  that  Mr.  Wood,  with 
all  his  talent,  seems  to  me  not  to  be  a 
conductor  at  all.  Wagner  made  two 
classes:  conductors  and  time-beaters. 

Mr.  Wood  is  an  admirable,  energetic 
time-beater.  Look  at  him  as  he  works- 
muscles,  elbows,  head,  in  movement, 
everything  gesticulates;  the  more  noise 
and  exertion  required,  the  more  g.vm- 
nastically  he  moves.  He  assumes  that 
his  men  will  not  respond  .save  to  the  | 
crack  of  the  whip,  like  a muleteer,  who  > 
at  the  foot  of  a hill  rushes  along  beside 
his  cattle,  prodding,  shouting  and  whip- 
ping them  up  till  they  reach  the  top. 
Mr.  Wood  has  a special  up-and-down 
movement  of  his  elbows.  Of  his  baton 
he  makes  a scourge.  Does  he  know  that 
conducting  is  all  emotional?  It  is  the 
influence  of  soul  over  soul,  not  a man 
flourishing  a stick.  Any  one  that  has 
watched  Mottl,  Richter,  Lamoreux  will 
have  seen  that  all  is  done  now  by  the 
eye— now  by  a meaning  glance,  now  by 
a burst  of  excitement,  still  shown  In  the 
face.  Abro.'ul.  till  lately,  the  ccnductor 
always  used  his  fiddle  bow  to  Indicate 
what  he  wanted,  ns  it  were,  to  catch 
the  eye  of  the  players,  but  this  vulga.r 
gesticulating  and  ’whacking’  of  air  has 


rr-aKii,-  mil  tlic  dHcnei  con 

n^Alan  *I>hapso^  ‘Ar*^ 

Kerefarcl  festival  recently,  ifes  per- 
form; • in  London  for  the  first  time. 

Granville  Baiitock’s  "Russian  Scenes, 
a suite,  and  the  overture  to  a one-act 
opera,  “Waldesluft,”  by  Josef  Nesvera, 
wane  the  novelties  at  a promenade  con- 
cert, London,  Oct.  L . 

H J.  Stewart’s  incidental  music  to 
Louis  Robertson’s  drama  ’^lontezuma.  ’ 
was  played  at  the  last  of  Fritz  Scheel  s 
symphony  concerts  in  San  Francisco. 

OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

"A  Chinese  Honeymoon”  celebrated 
Its  second  anniversary  at  London,  Oct.  ; 
5.  and  the  critics,  says  tlie  Pail  Mai! 
Gazette,  “once  more  confessed  to  find- 
ing their  forebodings  had  for  once  mis- 
carried. The  play  has  a plentiful  lack, 
as  Hamlet  would  say.  of  many  of  the 
qualities  those  fastidious  gentry  lay 
down  as  essentials  in  musical  comedy; 
but  the  discipline  and  overhauling  it 
received  in  its  youth  did  what  a Spartap 
regimen  often  does,  it  hardened  the 
youngster  and  made  it  thrive.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  a modern  play  has  defied 
augury  and  proved  a huge  success.” 

The  plot  of  Zumpe’s  posthumous  opera 
"Sawitri”— libretto  by  Sporck— is  as  fol- 
lows: Madras;  400  B.  C.;  Sawitri,  daugh- 
ter of  the  King,  beautiful  and  noble, 
pities  Savitar,  the  son  of  a dethroned 
king,  then  love,s  and  marries  him,  al- 
though she  knows  it  is  heaven’s  decree 
that  he  should  die  at  the  end  of  two 
years  of  wedlock.  At  the  fatal,  ap- 
pointed time,  she,  a widow  in  her  weeds, 
descends  to  the  realm  of  the  dead  and 
rescues  by  the  force  of  her  love  her 
husband  from  the  shades. 

The  first  performance  of  "P.ar.slfal” 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  will  be  on  Dec.  24.  Subsequent 
performances  are  announced  for  Dec. 

” ' 21.  and  “more  than  10 


translation  is  included  In  the  Tudor  ^ 
Ties.  Pedrell  preserves  the  characters, 
the  action  and  even  the  original  words 
in  dialogue.  The  first  act  opens  with  1 
the  mc-etlng  of  Callxlo  and  Melibea,  and 
In  the  last  act  the  lovers  die.  i 


ot  ^ - 


31,  Jan.  7,  14,  c.u  uiia.,, 

m^  be  given.”  . The  curtain  will  rise  at 
6 P.  M.  There  will  be  an  intermission 
of  an  hour  and  three-quarters  after  the 
first  act.  and  the  curtain  will  fall  about 
31  P . M.  The  cast  will  he  as  follows: 
Kundry,  Ternina;  Amfortas,  Van  Rooy: 
1 turel,  Muehlmann;  Guriicmanz.  Blass; 

Klingsor,  Goritz:  Parsifal  

boys’  chorus  will  he 


sung  by  the 


S‘ 


g UlL  U.i<X  Llllo  »»  ^ '-*-■*  *■  . 

no  meaning.  Mr.  Wood  quite  perspires 
with  his  tremendous  muscular  exertions. 
The  poor  ’literal’  English,  who  must 
have  everything  put  coarsely  before 
them,  believe  firmly  that  their  poor  Mr. 
Wood  is  one  of  the  foremost  conductois 
of  Europe.  I have  recently  been  listen- 
ing to  some  fine  bands  abroad,  and 
was  struck,  by  contrast,  with  the 
coarseness  of  this  Wood  orchestra, 
which  lias  no  ideas  of  delicacy.  His 
drum.s  are  perfectly  awful,  from  the  ] 
violence  with  which  they  are  played.  i 
His  trombones  are  ever  encouraged  to 
blast  as  loud  as  they  can.  The  horn.s 
often  ’miss  their  tip’  when  their  notes 
are  high.  Above  all,  there  is  a total 
absence  of  that  lovely  blending  into  one 
whole  of  string,  wood  and  brass  so  that  i 
it  seems  as  even  as  a chord  upon  the 
piano.  Wood  has  no  notion  of  this,  but  | 
allows  each  to  work  for  his  own  liaPd 
and  make  the  most  of  his  note.  I his 
blending  MoUl  and  Lamoureux  brought 
to  perfection.  There  is  no  refinement, 
no  pianissimo  in  Mr.  Wood's  orchestra. 

ORCHESTRAL  WORKS. 

An  overture,  "St.  Hubert’s  Day,"  by 
A.  N.  Vinght.  a symphony  by  Edgar  i 
Bainton  and  a new  piano  concerto  by  R. 
H.  Walthew  arc  among  the  novelties 
produced  by  Dan  Godfrey  at  the  Winter 
Gardens,  Bourne-Mouth  (England),  this 
season. 

Debussy’s  “Afiernoon  of  a Faun,” 
Dukas’  “The  Apprentice  Sorcerer”  and 
Rabaud’.s  "Nocturnal  Procession”  will 
be  played  by  the  Cincinnati  orchestra 
tlii.s  season. 

'Yhe  programme  of  the  Chicago  or- 
chestra concert  given  last  night  under 
Mr.  Thomas’  direction  included  Wag- 
ner’s "Huldigungsmiu'sch,”  Beetliovon  s 
seventli  symphony,  entr’acte  from  Biu- 
ncau’s  "Messidor,”  variations  on  a Rus- 
sian tiiemo  by  Artclboiicheft,  Wilitol, 

' IJadoff.  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Sokoloff ’and 
Glazounoff,  .and  Berlioz’s  "Roman  Cai- 
nival”  overture. 

Handel’s  concerto  in  F for  two  wind 
orchestra:  and  strings  was  played  for 
the  fir.st  time  in  England  at  a prome- 
nade concert.  London,  Oct.  1. 

Rciie  Leiiormand’s  piano  concerto  m 
F op.  n.)  was  played  for  the  fir.st 
in  England  at  a iiromenade  concert  oci. 
1 witli  Faniiv  Davies  as  pianist.  Ibe 
work  which  was  played  last  season  at 
a J^amoureiix  concert  in  Paris,  is  con- 
spicuous "for  Us  breadth  of  design  and 
avoidance  of  the  usual  favors  generally 
iK-'towcd  o->  tlie  solo  instrument  in  con- 
■ Hitos.”  n is  described  as  highly  dra- 


- win  oe  sung  

cnoir  of  Calvary  Church.  Camille  Sey- 
Thompson,  Selma 
Klonold  and  Isabelle  Bouton  will  be 
firm'll"  the  flower  girls.  The  perform- 
ances will  be  prepared  by  Felix  Motti 
conducted  by  Alfred  Hertz. 
v\oIf-Ferrari’s  musical  comedy  "Die 

aA^ilfpc^^  ti  ” "'■I’d  t>e  produced 

this  coming  winter 
vigilia  di  nozze.”  a “dramatic 
in'd  TeoffinX  Enrico  Goliscfaffi 

at  a ^ Produced 

The  chief  sineers  were  Ca- 

PatU  ^"Thl  tenor,  Martinez- 

patti.  Ihe  plot  is  m the  old-fash- 
loned  romantic  vein,  and  the  music  is 
melod.caliy  feeble  and  without  Original- 

Reynaldo  Ha.hn  is  writing  the  music 
docA, “Eozotte,”  to  be  prT- 
duced  at  the  Opera  Comique.  Paris. 

mSmis?^^*  chief  jianto- 

” Chouchette”  an  operetta  by  Claude 
Terrasse,  w’hich  ran  150  nights  at  the 
Capucines,  Pans,  will  be  transferred 
to  the  larger  stage  of  the  Varietes. 

A new  fantastic  ballet,  “Vineland,” 
rnusjc  byj^opold  Wenzel,  was  produced 


■M 


ITTHLTBEMIT 

I 

An  Excellent  Performance  | 
by  Mr.  Savage’s  Grand  | 
Opera  Company,  Singing  | 
in  English, 


AN  UNCOMMONLY 
GOOD  ENSEMBLE. 


Artistic  Growth  of  Missj 
Rennyson— A Large.j 
Deeply  Interested  and 
Applausive  Audience. 


.iiuoie  uy  ueopoia  vv  enzel,  was  produced  i 
at  the  Empire,  Londoa,  Sept.  26.  A 
celebrate  the  betroth^ 
of  Alderman  Brand’s  daughter  and  her 
sweetheart.  Simon,  the  chief  cellarman, 
is  a rejected  suitor,  and  after  the  party 
has  left  the  alderman’s  cellar,  Simon 
drinks  to  forget.  The  spirit  of  Alcohol 
torments  him,  whereupon  Simon  invokes 
Bacchus,  who  frees  him.  The  succeed- 
ing, tableaux  represent  the  Rhine, 
Oporto,  and  the  Champagne  districts 
with  corresponding  divertissements.  The 
chief  dancers  were  Miss  Genee,  Miss 
Cora,  Miss  Zanpretti  and  Miss  Papucci. 
The  old  tune.  "Simon  the  Cellarer,”  was 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Wenzel  into  his 
score. 

“Bruder  Straubinger,”  an  operetta  by 
Eyssler  of  Vienna,  was  produced  at  the 
Central  Theatre,  Berlin,  Sept.  26.  The 
light  music  won  popular  applause. 

“■The  Toreador,”  by  Monokton  and 
Carlyl#,  has  been  produced  in  Vienna. 

Drl  Otto  Neitzel’s  new  opera,  "Bar- 
barina,”  will  be  produced  at  Wiesbaden. 
The  composer  wrote  the  text. 

! Heinrich  Meloer,  once  teacher  at  the : 
Vienna  Conservatory,  has  composed  an 
opera.  "Maria,”  which  will  be  produced 
at  Lemberg. 

“Moretta.”  a new  opera  by  Fimianl, 
was  condemned  at  Leghorn,  but  a poor 
performance  may  have  Influenced  the! 
verdict. 

Rosina  Storchio  will  probably  create 
the  part  of  Mme.  Butterfly  in  Puccini’s 
new  opera.  Caruso  will  be  the  tenor. 

"Mesalliance,”  a “tanzmaerchen,”  mu- 
sic by  G.  .von  Roessler,  has  been  pro- 
duced at  Cassel. 

A critic  in  the  Referee  writes  concern 
Ing  the  performance  of  "Dolly  Varden’ 

In  London:  "Miss  Mabelie  Gilman,  who 
plays  Dolly  Varden,  has  all  the  arts  of 
comic  opera  at  the  Ups  of  her  fingers, 
or  her  toes,  and  her  vivacious  perform- 
ance al.so  would  be  improved  by  moder- 
ation of  her  _transports. 
so  restless. 


V.  L.7.  They  are  all 

.....  . Every  one  works  so  hard 

that  it  makes  one  tired,  as  the  -4.merican 
saying  is.  It  is  a violent  change  from 
the  EnglLsh  manner  of  taking  things 
easy.” 

"Alpenkoenig  nnd  Menschenfeind,”  a 
new  opera  In  three  acts,  music  by  Leo 
Bleck,  was  produced  at  the  Dresden 
Opera  House  Oct.  1.  The  text  by  the 
composer,  assisted  by  R.  Batka  of 
Prague,  is  founded  on  F.  Ralmund’s 
romantic-comic  fairy  tale  of  the  same 
title  as  tlie  opera.  The  music  Is  de- 
scribed as  most  skilfully  constructed, 
but  it  does  not  touch  the  heart. 

Alfred  de  Musset’s  “La  Mouche”  and 
"Rolla"  h.ave  been  turned  lespectively 
into  an  oper;-.  comique.  Andre  Hels  has 
written  music  for  the  former;  Georges 
de  Lys  for  the  second.  ‘ 

Philippo  Pedrell  ha.s  published  the  11-  i 
hretto  of  his  new  lyriq  drama,  “I.,a  Ce- 


Mr.  Savage's  grand  opera  company, 
singing  in  English,  began  last  night  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre  the  second  week 
of  the  engagement.  The  opera  was 
Gounod’s  "Faust.”  Mr.  Emanuel  con- 
ducted. The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Faust — Mr.  Sheehan 

Valentine Mr.  Goff 

Wagner - Mr.  McKinnle 

Mephlstophele ^ir.  Boyle 

Marguerite Miss  Kennyson 

Slebcl Miss  Newman 

Martha Miss  MeGahan 

When  a play  or  an  opera  is  based  on  a 
poem  or  a novel,  neither  the  audience  ; 
nor  the  professional  critic  is  supposed  to  j 
consider  how  far  the  playwright  or  the! 
librettist  departed  from  the  text  or  the! 
spirit  of  the  original.  For  the  critic  the 
original  source  does  not  exist;  he  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  play  or  the  libretto 
Itself. 

These  are  sound  principles.  Yet  it  is 
hard  during  a performance  of  "Carmen” 
to  forget  the  heroine  of  Prosper  Meri- 
mee,  and  when  we  see  the  operatic  M^- 
guerite,  thought  turns  naturally  to  the 
loving  maiden  with  hands  roughened  by 
household  work,  the  maiden  who  won- 
dered whether  Faust  ever  prayed:  and. 
thinking  of  her  we  are  Impatient  with 
the  librettists  for  their  glove-box  beau- 
tv,  who  is  inclined  to  simper  and  to  ex- 
claim; ”0  Herr  Faust,  you  are  too 

We  are  all  accustomed  to  widely 
varying  impersonations  of  Marguerite. 
There  are  some  women  who  are  not 
content  with  the  conventional  figure 
as  painted  in  pale  colors  by  the  ivvo 
ingenious  Frenchmen.  These  women 
feel  the  part  in  another  way,  and  they 
are  quickened  by  their  instinct  and  their 
blood.  And  .so,  some  years  aparL 
Pauline  Lucca  and  Emma  Calve,  both 
of  them  women  of  the  people  and  emi- 
nently womanly,  moved  the  audience 
by  an  emotional  impersonation  ot  a 
simple  girl,  betr'aj;;^  and  abandoned 
In  either  instance  Faust  hardij  needed 
the  help  of  Mephistopheles. 

There  are  sopranos  who  act  the  part 
gracefully  and  decorously,  with  elauor- 
ate  and  incongruous  refinement,  m ac- 
cordance with  the  French  traditions 
There  are  some  who  sing  the  music  as| 
though  it  were  composed  for  an  ora- 
' torio,  and  in  the  action 
Mephistopheles  is  obliged  to  exert  his 
utmost,  with  the  full  strength  of  the 
electric  lights,  to  bring  on  ttie  catas- 
trophe. Or  will  Mary  oai^den  s '■ej' 
the  character  be  imitated  by 
Her  Marguerite  has  been  described  as | 
an  unsopiiisticated,  thoughtless  creative, 
amiable,  accommodating,  with  an  admi-( 
ration  for  all  the  pleasant  things  of  life. 

Y year. ago  Miss  Rennyson,  then  prac-i 
ticaliy  without  operatic  ' 

still  remembered  anxiousl)  her  teach 
crs.  obeyed  doutine  injiinctions,  and  as 
a play-actress  was  mildly  .^oroMule. 
Her  performance  was  smooth  and  un- 
^otional,  nor  wa.s  there  relieving 
c“deness  of  originality  Her  imperso- 
nation Inst  night  showed  a maiked  ad- 
vance. While  it  was  not  strikingly  in- 
dividual. it  was  by  no  rn^eans  rommon- 
place.  Her  entrance,  which  often  de 
termines  the  pitch  for  the  ^st  of  the 
performance,  suffered  from  the  peculiar 
self-consciousness  from  vvhich  she  is 
not  yet  free.  In  this  instance  it  was 
aggr^ated,  and  her  first  scene  wnth 
Faust  was  over  elaborated  and  man 
nered.  There  was  no  true  simpllUtj . 

The  lady  did  protest  too  much. 
the  music  was  dragged  till  it  lost  ehur- 
acter.  But  in  the  gar^n  scene  in 
the.  church  scene  Mies  Renn'son  pro>; 
tliat  she  understood  the  value  of  dr.a- 
matic  technic  and  had  ‘Required  it  in  a 
certain  measure.  As  an  actress  t'he 
paradoxical  as  the  Pfirose  muy  se.  m. 
natural  gifts  against 
struggle;  for  the  charm  of  hei 
expression  is  somewhat  rigid,  aod  her 
ta.ee  Is  not  mobile— it  dofs  not  un;  ,.u 
sciously  or  consciously  puU  imTm.aKitvl> 
the  sltuati«>u  or  the  emotion. 
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t whtcU  kiwltlitii  tTiil  birfiiat. 

«i  hSB  MlBtnl  ta  variety  of  fai-lal 
linn  aiifi  In  mcaiitus  ffcff'Uirc. 
.hoiilil  rtim»*mh<-r  an  an  en«mni8n- 
thiit  it  wja  tnaJiy  yours  ta'l'iur 
left  iViiK  atilr  to  rM  horsolf  of  an 
_ us  miiU-.  tVhllr,  tluTcfiirf.  Misti 
lyeon’s  Irniii-rsonatlon  was  nelthir 
j*ully  luir  a-Ttfully  spoatniK nus.  It 
nu&Uoly  and.  ii^aln,  womanly,  ami 
,s  tluirouiihly  consl.-tL-nl  tliroujthout. 
euiijT  for  I ho  niosi  ran  vory  wWl, 
hi  oitu'tlonal  souk  ;luU  In  bravura. 

voli-o  ItHoli'  farril  bettor  In 
lOii's  than  In  I’lioeliil’s  music.  Thoro 
d*illKhtful  lyric  pas.'.io.'s,  and 
tlioi'i'  was  n demand  for  tlio  dls- 
iif  passion  tiu'  tones  wore  warm 
full  and  the  climaxes  were  musl- 
in ihoir  Intensity;  the  aluser  sang, 
did  not  merely  declaim;  she  did  not 
m.  All  in  all,  a performance  th;*t 
VOS  respectful  consideration, 
performance  n-s  a whole  was  ex- 
ult. one  that  would  have  been  cred- 
;e  to  a much  more  pretentlou.s  coni- 
domandlng  metropolitan  prices  of 
-rwlon  Mr.  Shech.an  sang  with  true 
of  tone  and  with  free  and  genu- 
^ower.  He  has  gained  materially 
the  last  year  in  histrionic  ea.sa 
authority.  Furthermore,  he  looked 
young  Faust,  and  there  was  no 
,igl:t  trf  a rheumatic  philosopher  ro- 
d only  for  tho  purpose  of  wln- 
Jliirguerlte. 

gCre  tlian  satisfactory  throughout,  he 
Indeed,  admirable  In  his  song  to 
t^uorite's  dwelling,  which  he  sang 
d tender  lover,  not  as  a speculator  in 

l(i  estate,  and  not  as  a tenor  justly 
aious  concerning  the  high  note  at  tho 

ir.  Goff,  as  Valentine,  sang  finely 
n effectively,  and  Miss  Newman  was 
more  Interesting  as  Slebel  than  as 
Ituzza,  for  she  was  less  restrained  in 
n and  her  voice  was  heard  to  bet- 
iidvantage. 

lerc  a,-e  several  ways  of  acting  the 
of  iSl  cphlstopheles.  The  part  may 
lade  frankly  melodramatic;  it  may 
Tmade  subtle  and  sinister;  Mephus- 
leles  may  be  represented  as  sardonic 
inclined  toward  clowning,  and  there 
other  ways.  Mr.  Boyle  preferred  to 
Tay  the  fiend  as  a sedate  and  mid- 

red  person,  who,  through  travel 
subterranean  experience,  had 
irned  to  eschew  the  vanities  of  the 
arid,  and.  yet  was  not  thereby  soured 
cynical— Just  the  person  to  supervise 
0 conduct  of  a young  man  sent  by 
“ parents  to  Europe  for  a liberal  edu- 

evertheless.  Mr.  Boyle  once  dis- 
ced uncommon  agility,  for  he  sang 
lout  the  calf  of  gold  at  a faster  pace 
M had  ever  been  taken  before  his 
at  Perhaps  -Mr.  Emanuel,  who,  on 
e whole,  conducted  with  much  au- 
nrity,  was  the  one  truly  responsible 
r such  uncommon  speed. 
riJO  minor  parts  tvere  adequately  rep- 
sented;  the  chorus  was  worthy  of  Mr. 
ivage’s  just  confidence  and  pride,  and 
orchestra  played  with  discrimina- 

r.  The  opera  .was  well  mounted  in 
rc.spects.  Especially  effective  was 
0 management  of  the  apparition  of 
ephistopheles  In  the  church  scene. 
adDm.  if  ever,  has  the  opera  been  pro- 
tced  here  with  such  attention  to  mise- 
:-8cene.  The  only  criticism  that  might 
; made  would  be  one  concerning  the 
teruse  of  electrical  effects. 

There  was  a large,  deeply  interested 
la  warmly  applausive  audience. 

“Faust”  will  be  repeated  at  the 
ednesday  matinee  with  Mme.  Norelli 
id  Messrs.  Riviere,  Marsano  and  Ben- 
itt,  and  on  Friday  night  with  Mme. 
orelll  and  Messrs.  Sheehan,  Goff  and 
jyle. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  “Tann- 
leuser.”  Mr.  Schenck  will  conduct, 
he  cast  will  be  as  follow.^.  Elisabeth, 
Iss  Rennyson;  Venus,  Miss  Newman; 
innhaeuser,  Mr.  Gheradi;  Wolfram, 
Mansano;  the  Landgrave,  Mr.  Ben- 
>tt. 
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ivi-n  by  vvi'i-y  comiiany,  and  Mr.  Sav- 
gr'«  comiainy  shuuhl  look,  upon  U as 
hbugh  it  were  taboo. 

The  performu'neu  la.-t  evening  w.is 
— „ re- '■••  Is  mediocre,  In  othore 
positively  bad.  and  In  neurly  all  ro 
spcct.s  Inadequate  and  uninteresting.  It 
Is  true  tliat  the  orchestra  was  enlarged; 

' it  Is  true  that  In  the  hunting  scene 
‘ game  and  stuffed  birds  were  introduced; 
i but  "Tannhaeuser”  Is  something  more 
I than  aiv  affair  of  the  stage  carpenter, 
tho  BOene  painter  or  the  property  man 
I -lie  opvia  ueiiienaa  Uramatle  singers, 
.uueu  uiorougnly  In  the  Wagnerian 
■chool;  It  demand.^  a superb  orchestra 
•onducted  by  an  experienced  and  tem- 
loramentnl  leader:  and  there  must  be 
in  atmosphere:  otherwise  the  scenes 
irag  and  the  music  Is  without  vitality 
r meaning. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail 
■ f the  performance  of  the  singers  last 
■venlng.  Mr.  Gherardl,  a pleasant  singer 
.vlth  a knowledge  of  routine  In  lighter 
vork'S,  is  not  the  . man  to  portray 
:he  knight  who  had  dwelt  with  Venus 
.n  the  mountain,  who  remembered  re- 
fretfully  that  life  even  when  he  was 
.Inglng  of  love  hi  the  presence  of  the 
taintly  Elisabeth,  who,  then  remorse- 
ful, was  rejected  and  spurned  by  God’s 
representative  on  earth,  and  would  fain 
ireathe  agaiiypwe  hot  air  of  the  Horsel.i 
vlr.  Gherardl^as  merely  a tenor  singer,' 
(vho  had  been  chosen  for  a part  beyond 
.li.s  capacity. 

Where  was  the  ponderous  dignity  of 
.he  Landgrave?  Where  was  the  rough 
iefence  of  conventional  and  approved 
ove  .that  breaks  forth  from  Biterelf? 
A’here  was  the  sensuous  chaxm  of 
V'enus?  And  W’olfram?  How  could  he 
J€  true  to  Elisabeth  when  'he  was  so 
Jeflantly  false  to  the  pitch?  "False  In 
me  thing,  false  in  all"  Is  a maxim  that 
nay  be  applied  to  art  in  the  opera  house 
is  well  as  to  evidence  in  the  court 
room. 

Then  there  was  tl\e  Elisabeth  of  Miss 
Rennyson.  There  was,  no  doubt,  the 
earnest  endeavor,  but  what  have  good 
intentions  to  do  with  an  Impersonation? 
.Maidenly  simplicity  Is  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  Elisabeth,  not  the  simplicity 
of  the  ingenue,  but  the  simplicity  of  a 
woman  or  noble  line  and  high  position, 
the  simplicity  of  a woman  whose  purity 
disconcerted  even  Tannhaeuser,  the 
simplicity  of  a woman  who  was  to  be 
won  only  by  fasting  and  prayer.  The 
part  taxes  the  resources  of  an  experi- 
enced actress;  Miss  Rennyson  is.  still 
a singer  rather  than  an  actress,  and 
last  night  she  labored  In  song:  she 
pinched  phrases  to  gain  effect;  she 
dragged  the  first  measures  of  phrases 
to  be.  forsooth,  emotional.  Seldom  If 
ever  did  gesture  or  facial  play  serve  to 
italicize  or  to  confirm  the  phrase.  The 
gestures  were  Inopportune,  futile.  There 
was  no  effect  gained  by  dignity  or  calm 
sweetness  of  repose.  There  was  no 
eloquence  of  face  or  body. 

"Tannhaeuser”  is  an  opera  that  easily 
becomes  a bore:  and  cutting  It  only  ac- 
centuates the  boresome  qualities.  The 
scene  in  the  hill  of  Venus  must  be  a 
deliberate  and  Irresistible  appeal  jf  it 
is  to  'be  effective.  Even  the  hardened 
•Stage  men  of  the  Paris  Opera  were 
amazed  at  the  scenario  proposed  by 
Wagner  for  the  tableaux  and  the  group- 
ing of  dancers  in  this  scene,  and  his 
luxurious  wishes  were  not  followed. 
What  did  we  .see  and  hear  last  night? 
The  scene  was  shortened  so  that  the 
one  truly  amorous  and  seducing  song  I 
put  in  Venus’  mouth  was  . wholly 
omitted.  There  were  no  roseate  mists 
through  which  embracing,  languishing 
lovers  were  disclosed,  there  were  no  1 
groupings;  there  was  no  suggestion  of  i 
the  sensual  delights  which  haunted  I 
Tannhaeuser  until  he  .saw  the  funeral  I 
procession  and  the  ' body  of  the  dead  ' 
Elizabeth.  | 

And  so  we  might  go  through  the  per-  ! 
formance.  Nowhere  was  there  authority  i 
of  presentation,  either  in  the  scene 
where  the  landgrave  and  his  followers 
meet  their  lost  comrade,  or  in  the  scene 
of  the  singers’  tournament,  which  de- 
mands the  utmost  attention  to  every 
detail  to  save  it  from  being  a burlesque, 
or  in  the  return  of  the  pilgrims,  where 
the  waiting,  sorrowing,  praying  woman 
searches  In  vain  for  the  man  lost  to  her, 
and  at  last,  as  she  believes,  to  heaven. 
And  even  her  prayer  was  cut  as  with  an 
axe. 

Liberties  may  be  taken  with  many 
operas,  and  In  the  rush  of  the  passion- 
ate music  they  may  be  lost  sight  of  or 
forgiven;  but  an  opera  by  Wagner  must 
be  given  as  he  intended  It  or  it  is 
naught.  If  it  be  said  in  reply  that  such 
a performance  is  not  to  be  expected 
when  the  prices  of  admission  are  rea- 
swnable,  the  answer  is  easy:  It  is  un- 
reason.able,  then,  to  try  to  perform  such 
an  opera 

A performance  of  ‘‘Tannhaeuser’’ 
worthy  the  name  must  be  charged  with 
, the  spirit  of  the  legend.  There  must  be 
the  belief  of  the  period.  Venus  must 
[ reign  in  all  her  sumptuous  and  pagan 
loveliness,  reign  unaba.shed  and  fearless 
of  the  new  creed.  Her  power  must  be 
acknowledged;  she  must  be  loathed  by 
such  women  as  Elizabeth  with  unutter- 
able loathing;  and  she  must  be  as  a 
lodestone  to  gallant  knights  of  song. 
There  must  be  the  pomp,  the  ceremony 
of  the  court;  there  must  be  the  cruel  in- 
tolerance toward  the  sinner,  with  the 
blind  belief  In  the  saving  efficacy  of 
the  pilgrimage.  There  must,  in  a word, 
he  the  full  naivete  and  splendor  of  the 
legend.  A “popular”  performance  of 
"Tannhaeuser”  is  impossible.  Without 
heroic  singers,  without  dramatic  pict- 
uresqueness and  intensity,  without 
courtly  grace  and  chivalric  feeling,  the 
opera  Is  a cheap  and  tawdry  thing 
which  provokes  yawning  or  laughter. 

The  audience,  smaller  than  oh  pre- 
ceding nights^  was  moderate  in  ap- 
plause. '' 

"Tannhaeuser”  will  be.  performed  on 
Thursday  night  and  at  the  Saturday 
matinee. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
"Faust”  with  Mme.Norelli,  Miss  New- 
man, Messrs.  Riviere,  Marsano  and 
Bennett  (his  debut  as  Mephistophele.s). 
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Unsatisfactory  Per- 
itormance  Given  by  the 
Savage  Company  at  the 
^remont  Theatre. 

WGERS  UNEQUAL 
ro  TASK  ASSIGNED. 


ening  Concert  for  the 
Season  by  the  Kneisel 
Quartet— Kopyloff’s  Work 
^leasing  Feature. 


Savage’s  'grand  opera  company, 
Ing  in  English,  performed  Wagner’s 
inhaenser”  lost  night  at  the  Tre- 
Theatre.  Mr.  Schenk  conducted, 
[cast  was  a.s  follows: 

landgrave  of  Thuringia ...  Mr.  Bennett 

ieuser,  Knight  and  Minnesinger 

Mr.  Gherardl 
.Mr,  Marsano 
. — Mr.  Fulton 


KNEISEL  QUARTET  CONCERT. 

New  Quartet  in  G M.ajor  by  Alexander 
Kopyloff  Proves  of  More  Than 
Usual  Interest. 


A Pleasing  Performance 
of  the  Old  Favorite  Given 
by  the  Savage  Grand 
Opera  Company. 


MISS  BROOKS  IN 
ROLE  OF  ARLINE. 


Mr.  Sheehan,  as  Thaddeus, 
Wins  Applause— Encores 
Frequent  Throughout  the 
Production. 


Mr.  Savage’s  Grand  Opera  Company 
singing  in  English  gave  a performance 
of  Balfe’s  “Bohemian  Girl"  last  night 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre.  Mr.  Emanuel 
conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Count  Arnhcim jt-  finrr  I 

Mr'iLehSS  I 

Captain  of  the  guard sir.  Scrlbher 

Queen  oi  t'heV.vpslVs7.V.-.V.V.'.;;^ 

Miss  SlaGahan 

vers’  large  audience  was  highly 
P«tformance.  which 
smo-ooth  and  spirited  in  gen- 
'd^ v rather  late  in  the 

institute  an  inquiry  Into  the 
FW.V.  Balfe’s  tuneful  opera- 

Pooi  Bunn  6 libretto  has  been  laughed 
at  since  Punch  republished  it  In  con- 
music  mu°L 
lauds  have  shrugged 
wondered  at  the  public 

the  from 

one  of  S performance  till  today  is 

®*"»u*ur,  inexplicable  facts 

intertainS; 


a''.ul-i  i, 
were  ni'-ri' 
win,  i |1 
iiioineni  i||,. 


■ 1 11  til':'  enjo 
i<  : ' ('•  Id  ,il'.'- 
■'  'll  Who  i 
■ • w "h.! 

" . >1  m.  i.it  . 

I lunu  In.  ,11 
"lilt  Willi  III)  I, 


Th(  first  of  tho  Knilsel  quartet  con- 
certs this  .‘cnaon  wii.a  given  last  night 
at  I’otter  Hall.  'Phe  programme  wu.s  as 
follows; 

Qmii'let  In  F minor  (poath.) SobuhiTt 

rimiu  Irlo .Sinehirui 

(iiiurtel  III  G ui.ijor.  Op.  I6 Kopyloff 

(First  time.) 

Schubert’.s  quartet  and  Smetana’s  trio 
were  the  familiar  plecer  and  as  before 
they  gave  much  plea.sure.  It  is  needless 
to  say  they  were  played  with  the  sym- 
pathy. appreciation  and  consummato 
skill  that  characterize  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Kneisel  quartet  and  have 
miKle  them  Justly  famous,  not  only  here 
InHJoston,  but  In  many  other  American 
cities,  end  even  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  pianist  on  this  occasion  was  Mr. 
Gebhurd. 

The  novelty  was  a quartet  in  G major 
by  Alexander  Kopyloff,  and  It  proved  to 
me  a work  of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est. The  composer  is  ranked  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  younger  Russian  school,  al- 
though he  was  twm  in  1854  at  St.  Peters-  | 

burg,  where  he  was  educated  and  where 
he  was  busied  as  a teacher  uf  singing  in 
the  Imperial  Chapel.  He  has  compo.seil 
a symphony  in  C,  a scherzo  for  nrehts- 
tra,  two  quartets  and  other  pieces  fo;' 
string.s,  piano  piece,",  choruses  and 
songs.  'Fhe  fir.st  of  the  quartets  is  the 
one  played  last  night,  dedicated  to  Kim.s- 
ky-Korsako?f.  it  was  published  in  189u; 
the  second,  piibli.shed  in  1894,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  'I'schaikowsky. 

This  first  quartet  opens  wUli  ;ui  im- 
pressive introduction  in  E minor.  The 
main  body  of  the  first  movement  Is 
fresh  and  spontaneous;  the  themes  are 
attractive  and  they  are  developed  in 
masterly  fashion.  The  second  move- 
ment, a .scherzo,  is  a brilliant  and  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  presto  in  D major. 
The  third  movement,  an  andante  in  E 
minor,  is  for  the  most  part  a lamen- 
tation of  poignant  Intensity.  The  har- 
monies are  at  times  strange,  but  never 
too  laboriously  thought  out  and  they 
are  very  effective. 

Nor  Is  the  interest  diminished  by  un- 
due length,  nor  is  if  frittered  away  by 
over-elaboration.  The  finale  is  some- 
thing more  than  a perfunctory  close, 
and  the  relieving  episodes  are  of  genu- 
ine beauty.  The  workmanship  through- 
out is  that  of  a man  sure,  of  hie  power 
and  not  given  to  experiment.  There 
is  no  dry  display  of  contrapontal  tech- 
nic. but  each  part  is  carefully  nour- 
ished. and  the  melodic  thought  is  con- 
stant. 

Mr.  Kneisel  is  to  be  thanked  heartily 
for  the  production  of  such  a refreshing 
quartet,  and  he  and  his  colleagues  are 
to  be  congratulated  with  equal  warmth 
on  the  brilliance  and  power  of  the  per- 
formance. 


'down  lieiin  or  Arlln-  in  va,|. 

, tiona,  or  nieddoiis,  th-  proiKl  a,.d  - iTti- 
inenl.il  c-.ile  from  tho  r dr  li  d o; 
Boland  which  w:j  “plourhid  t,v  lu 

Anv  oin  ''  v’  ‘"'■“'’•■r  ‘'■Kh  mj)  ht." 

Any  one  of  them  Is  much  n...  . iimii  g 

I 1,"  ■nlJ’Vi"^  S' ■ ihi  . ou  d 

Is  ^‘*a!  ^ ^ G"  Is  fit:  I I'oii  In  to 

he  Btriinger,  otherwiBe  kiiovn  «s  M. 
llull«r,  in  depth  of  woe  und  In  llorla  < x 
pr^sjoii  of  aoiitlment.  And  who  w.,o  ii 
not  Kindly  heur  over  and  over  ^Kuin  that 

^lle  ot  hollow  heikrts  wearinjr  a nii  ; 

‘FUo  cardiac  po.-t,  and 
at  tho  same  time,  how  he  unconec  ou  Iv 

U-r^'’wlth"  ^;-''0wers,"a°"TM°w“:'5 

, with  hlu  bookh*  ui  non  “ni 
rhymei.  l!.ven  wrre  there  no  tun"  : 
light  would  be  ;•  cl..-’ 

And  Balfc  set  the  fitting,  what  FI«'j- 
^rt  would  have  called,  the  Inevitable 
music  to  this  text.  ’Fhere  wee  no  other 
way  to  treat  It  musically.  For  om  . 
poetry  und  music  kis.sod  each  other 
Miss  Brooks  had  a better  oiiportiinlty 
as  Arllne  than  as  Mlcaelu.  Her  voice  |> 
apeeable  and  sympathetic;  It  is  w-eii 
placed’  and  she  sings  with  ease  and 
with  evident  enjoyment.  She  is  crud  > 
a«  an  actress,  and  this  is  not  surprlHlng. 
for  her  experience  has  been  verv  slight* 
but  even  in  thi.s  crudeness  there  hi 
something  that  Is  not  dl.spleasing;  It  Is 
far  less  Irritating  than  labored  artlflcl- 
aht.v  or  wearying  self-coniclousne*.i. 
Miss  Brooks,  naturally,  shows  Inexperi- 
ence In  many  ways;  but  she  has  a 
voice,  she  sing*  effectively,  und  she  has 
this  In  her  favor:  She  has  that  mys- 

terious gift,  which  Is  not  necessarily  a-*- 
sociated  with  strikingly  handsome  fact 
or  figure,  of  enlisting  at  once  the  favor 
of  the  audience.  She  has  a great  deal  to 
learn,  but  we  believe  that  she  has  in- 
telligence and  that  this  practical  work 
will  .show  profitable  results. 

Mr.  Sheehan  declaimed  the  song  of 
Poland’s  sad  fate  and  produced  his  cer- 
tificate ol  noble  birth  with  applause- 
compelling  spirit.  Mr.  Boyle  was  much 
more  at  ease  as  Devllshoof  than  as  Me- 
phlstopheles.  Mr.  Goff  sang  Balfe’s  airs 
! with  the  conscientiousness  he  would  dis- 
play in  music  by  Verdi  or  Puccini.  Mr. 
Fulton  was  a Florestine  without  ex- 
aggeration, and  Miss  Ivell  took  the 
only  view  of  the  Gypsy  Queen  that  is 
authoritative— she  was  frankly  melo- 
dramatic. The  chorus  was  excellent; 

' the  child  in  the  first  act  behaved  with 
uncommon  discretion;  the  solos  in  the 
' entr’actes  were  liberally  applauded,  and 
Mr,  Emanuel  conducted  as  though  the 
opera  were  a new  and  important  work. 
There  were  encores  and  there  was  pre- 
vailing good  feeling. 

“The  Bohemian  Girl”  will  be  per- 
formed on  Friday  night.  The  opera 
this  evening  will  be  "Tannhaeuser.” 
with  Miss  Rennyson,  Miss  Newman. 
Mesisrs.  Gherardl.  Marsano  and  Bennett 
as  the  chief  slngere. 

MR.  FAELTEN’S  CONCERT. 


Mr.  Carl  Faelten’s  first  recital  of  the  j 
season  took  place  in  Huntington  Cham- 
bers Hal’l  last  evening  before  a large  ' 
and  delighted  audience.  Mr.  Faelten  ] 
has  pl.anned  to  play,  this  season,  the 
last  six  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  and  his  | 
performance  of  the  first  one  of  the 
I scries.  Opus  90.  last  evening,  gave 
promise  of  a rare  treat  in  store  for  the 
I music  lovers  who  attend  these  recitals. 
These  pieces  were  ail  played  In  Mr. 
Faelten’s  finished  and  scholarly  style: 

Prelude  and  Fiiglie,  C major Bach 

Rondo,  op.  51.  No.  2 ttecthoTeii 

Sonata,  op.  tlO. Beethoven 

I’olonalse,  op.  53 Chopin 

Nocturne,  op.  27,  .No.  2 Chopin 

Etudo,  op.  25,  No.  2 C-hopIn 

Valse,  op.  34,  No.  1 Chopin 

Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  4 Liszt 

The  next  recital  will  take  place  Nov. 
25.  

MME.  JAFFA’S  CONCERT. 

Mme.  Jaffa  gave  a piano  recital  last 


night  in  Steinert  Hall.  It  was  her  first 
appearance  in  this  city.  Born  at  Lon- 
don, she  went  at  an  early  age  to  Brus- 
sels, where  she  studied  the  piano,  but 
she  completed  her  studies  at  the  Con- 
servatory of  Liege.  As  a virtuoso  she 
has  had  much  experience  in  Europe. 
Australia  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Her 
programme  last  night  was  dlvcrsifiid 
•and  long— too  long.  It  included  Beetho- 
ven’s sonata,  op.  27.  No.  1.  piece."  by 
Bach.  Schubert.  Kalkbrenner,  six  pieces 
by  Chopin.  Grieg’s  sonata  In  E minor, 
Liszt’s  "Venezia  e Napoli”  and  tran- 
scriptions from  “'rannhaeuser”  and 
“Lohengrin.”  Jaffa’s  readings  of  Chopin 
are  interesting,  for  she  studied  tlie 
works  of  that  composer  with  Jaihoau, 
who  was  in  turn  a puuil  of  the  coin- 
po.ser. 
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Aria  from  “Der  Freis- 
chuetz”  and  Two  Schu- 
bert Songs  Her  Choice 
for  Today. 


ORCHESTRA  PLAYS 
DTNDY’S  BALLAD. 


“The  Enchanted  Forest”  to 
Be  Heard  First  Time  in 
Boston— Felix  MottI  Ar- 
rives in  New  York. 


"^elix  MottI  was  safely  lanfled  In  New  I oi  tne'^JOTMUctora 

°",'^?^I\^sday.  ^e  Is  to  be  gen- ( on  an  oJ^lra 


FraacoisTW,''  miB  of  tt 


eral  musical  director  and  supervlsof^at  I based  on  de 

tllA  \f  AtrArt/^Htovi  OwAon  UTx»,,  ~ _ . t ».  iMUaaet 


the  Metropolitan  Opera  House;  but 

when  a reporter  ventured  to  ask  him’  ; - . i -j;- — 

how  he  felt  about  the  production  ^ ^ "I®®  produced  at  Antwerp 

‘‘Parsifal”  and  whether  he  considered' 


■r,  Coupe  et  les  Le\Tee.'' 

Paul  Gilson’s  ‘‘Prinses  Zonneschijn,’' 


..  , i ' considered 

the  music-drama  greater  than  ‘‘The 
Ring”  or  ‘‘Tristan,’'  Mr.  Conrled  asked 
>Ir.  MottI  not  to  answer,  lest,  bj'  inJ 

fl’if'lmiQ  7*4»tVtOrl.-«  Ka  7. 


Sleeping  Beauty.  The  music  Is  described 
as  clear,  simple  and  expressive.  The 
last  pages  are  the  descriptive  ones,  and 


diclous  remarks,  he  might  injure  the  orchestration  is  masterly, 
feelings  of  both  Coslma  TVagner  and  .Puccini’s  “Tosca”  was  produced  at  the 
the  manager  and,  incidentaKy.  hurt  the  Oomique,  Paris,  Oct.  13,  with 

K,,cin,.ac  vr_  _.:i.  . Clalrc  Frlche  as  the  heroine,  Beyle  as 

Cava^doBsl  and  Dufrane  as  Scarpia, 
Mr!  ~ ' ’ 


tne  manager  ana,  inciaentaRy.  hurt  the  V,r  . “ r-arjs,  u 

business.  Mr.  MottI  will  prepare  the  Claire  ^Iche  as  the  heroi 
production  of  ’’Pansifal”  at  rehearsals  Cavaradossl  and  Dufrane 
but  he  will  hand  over  the  stick  to  Mr'  music  Impressed  audle 


Hertz  on  the  eventful  day.  This  Is  nice 
conduct.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Hertz 


has  a retentive  memory.  Perhaps 'coslma 


may  yet  be  persuaded  to  come  over  to 


sit  In  a stockholder’s  box,  so  that  she 
may  confirm  her  suspicions.  She  would 


I The  solo  singer  at  the  third  public 
: rehearsal  of  the  Symphony  orchestra 
' this  afternoon  and  at  the  concert  to- 
morrow night  will  be  Mme.  Johanna 
; Gadski.  It  will  be  her  second  appear- 
i ance  at  these  concerts.  Her  first  was 
I on  Oct.  29.  1898.  when  she  sang  in  Ger- 
' man  ‘‘Ocean.  Thou  Mighty  Monster!” 
from  ‘‘Oberon,”  and  Elisabeth’s  Greet- 
ing from  “Tannhaeuser.”  She  will  not 
sing  today  the  arias  announced,  viz.: 
One  from  Mozart’s  ”11  Re  Fastore.” 
which  Melba  sang  some  years  ago,  and 
‘‘Pleurez,  Mes.  Yeux,”  from  Massenet’s 
”Cld,”  which  Emma  Eames  sang  here 
at  a Symphony  concert  In  1893.  After 
Mme.  Gadskl's  arrival  in  New  Y’ork 
Wednesday  she  spent  some  time  in 
weighing  the  comparative  advantages 
of  thi.s  aria  and  that  one.  and  yester- 
day she  finally  decided  to  sing  Agathe’s 
familiar  recitative  and  aria  from  “Der 
Freischuetz.”  and  two  songs  by  Schu- 
bart:  “Gretchen  at  the  Spinning 

Wheel”  and  “The  Erlking.” 

Mme.  Gadski.  born  at  Auklam  in 
Pomerania,  June  15,  1872.  studi^  at 
Stettin  and  made  her  first  operatic  ap- 
pearance at  Kroll’s,  Berlin,  in  May, 
1891,  as  Pamina  in  the  ‘‘Magic  Flut^  ’ 
In  1894  she  became  a member  of  the 
Bremen  opera  company.  Her  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  was  as  Elsa,  April 
2.  1^5,  when  she  was  a member  of  the 
Damrosch  German  opera  company.  Sne 
married  in  1892  Mr.  Hans  Tauscher.  who 
was  then  an  army  officer. 


not  be  the  least  important  feature  of 
i the  show.  We  saw  her  at  Beyreuth  in 


1882,  the  first  year  of  "Parsifal.” ' She 


- r audience  and  crit- 

ics as  being  pre-eminently  the  work  of 
an  experienced  man  of  the  theatre.  One 
jrllic  wrote  that  it  was  strongest  w'here 
the  uramatic  situations  were  the  most 
Intense  and  of  gr-atest  assistance.  ‘‘The 
melodies  are  nr-  very  individual,  but 
they  have  warx.ith,  tenderness  and  a 
vibrant  quality.”  The  orchestration  was 
praised  by  many,  affhough  some  re- 


and  her  husband  and  Liszt  and  the  proached  Puccini  for  abuse  of  brass  and 
miscellaneous  children  and  grandchll-  sustained  voice  parts  by  strings  in 

„ ^ . unison.  Some  confessed  they  had  little 

taste  for  slender  motives  rarely  con- 


dren  were  all  together,  and  even  in  such 
company  she  seemed  a dominating  per- 
son, with  a nose  full  of  determination,  a 
nose  to  threaten  and  command. 


The  orchestral  pieces  will  be  Gold- 
mark’s well  known  “Sakuntala”  over- 
ture, Vincent  d’Indy’s  ‘‘The  Enchanted 
Forest”  and  Sch'jmann’s  romantic  sym- 
phony in  D minor,  which  was  a favor- 
ite with  Mr.  Nikisch.  D’Indy’s  “En- 
chanted Forest,”  op.  8,  will  be  per- 
formed in  Boston  for  the  first  time,  yet 
it  is  an  early  work  of  this  talented 
and  fastidious  composer.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  1878  and  it  was  played  for  the 
first  time  at  a “Concert  Populaire, 
conducted  by  Pasdeloup  at  Paris  March 
24  of  that  year.  The  music,  a legend- 
ary ballad  for  orchestra.  Is  in  illustra- 
tion of  Uhland’s  ballad,  “Harald,” 
w’hich  he  wrote  for  a drama,  “Tamlan 
und  Jane.”  The  drama. -founded  on  an 
old  Scotch  ballad— It  is  in  many  collec- 
tions. as  in  Scott’s  “Minstrelsy  of 
the  .Scottish  Border”— was  never  com- 
pleted; the  poem  was  published  in  1813. 
Harald  and  his  knights  ride  through  the 
forest.  The  knights  ' are  pelted  with 
roses  by  elves;  they  are  wooed  and 
caressed,  then  dragged  from  their 
horses,  and  borne  away  to  Fairyland. 
Harald’s  armor  of  steel  protects  him 
from  the  blandishments  and  wiles  of  the 
elves,  but,  lonely,  he  wanders  and  at 
last  drinks  of  a spring  and  falls  asleep. 


PERSONAL 

It  looks  as  though  Georgette  Leblanc 
had  left  permanently  the  opera  house 
for  the  theatre.  .She  will  play  with  her 
own  company  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Denmark,  in  the  plays  of  Maeterlinck, 
her  husband,  “Monna  Vanna,”  ‘‘Joy- 
zelle,”  “L’Intruse,”  and  the  new  play, 
“Saint  Anthony.” 

Saint-Saens  is  about  to  make  a con- 
cert tour  in  Germany  which  will  last 
till  well  into  November. 

Siegmund  von  Hausegger  has  made  his 
debut  as  conductor  of  the  Museum  con- 
certs, Frankfort.  For  a hyper-modern 
he  chose  a conservative  programme; 
pieces  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Wagner.  He  | 
was  highly  praised,  although  his  en-  ' 
chainment  of  the  scherzo  and  the  an-  I 
dante  of  Beethoven’s  filth  symphony  | 
was  questioned. 

Edward  Elgar  said  to  a reporter  of  the 


nected,  for  the  continual  explosions,  for 
phrases  which  swell  and  diminish  with 
we  regularity  of  an  accordion.  Miss 
Friche  s Tosca  was  highly  praised  as  a 
remarkable  impersonation  in  all  re- 
spects. 

faule  Hans,”  ballet  pantomime 
by  Oskar  Nedbal,  was  produced  at  the 
Vienna  Court  Opera  Oct.  3.  Nedbal  is 
the  viola  player  of  the  celebrated  Bo- 
hemian quartet.  The  story  of  the  ballet 
is  of  lazy  Hans,  the  thick  witted,  who 
slew  the  dragon  and  won  fame  and  a 
princess.  The  music  is  highly  praised 
Irene  Sironi  was  the  chief  dancer. 

The  Resldenz  Theatre,  Munich,  was 
opened  Oct.  12,  1753,  with  a performance 
of  Ferrandini’s  opera.  “Catone  in 
Utica.”  It  is  probably  the  oldest  opera 
theatre  in  Germany.  Built  in  1751-53,  it 
cost  169,496  gulden. 

“La  Fille  de  la  M!ere  Michel,”  op^etta 


He  is  still  sleeping,  and  around  him, 
as  he  sits,  gray-hafr 


...jred  and  gray-beard- 
ed, the  eivee  by  moonlight  circle  slowly 
about  him:  but  when  the  storm  roars, 
he  stirs  uneasily  and  reaches  for  his 
sword. 

D’Indy  wrote  this  music  when,  a pupil 
of  Cesar  Franck,  he  was  a warm  ad- 
mirer of  the  German  romantic  school. 
He  made  pilgrimages  to  Weimar.  Bey- 
reuth, and  even  to  Vienna,  where  he 
hoped  to  see  Brahms,  and  not  finding 
him  he  tracked  him  to  his  lair  at  Tut- 


zing,  where  Brahms  was  anything  but 
amiable.  The  Ballade  has  been  played 


in  Chicago  by  Mr.  Thomas’  orchestra. 


The  chief  events  of  next  week  are  the 
first  production  here  in  English  of 
Verdi’s  opera.  “Othello.”  by  Mr.  Sav- 
a^e’fl  company;  the  first  piano  recital 
of  Mr.  Harold  Bauer;  and  the  first  ap- 
pearance In  Boston  of  Mr.  Jacques  Thi- 
baud.  the  eminent,  though  young, 
French  violinist,  whose  marked  abilities 
are  recognized  throughout  Europe.  Mr. 
Thibaud  will  make  his  first  appearance 
in  this  country  today  at  New  \ork  and 
at  Mr.  W’etzler’s  orchestral  concert.  At 
'll'  afternoon  recital  a w’eek  from 
Saturday  at  Jordan  Hall— there  will  be 
no  Symphony  concerts  next  week— Mr. 
Thibaud  will  play  wdth  Mr.  Andre  Be- 
noist  Cesar  Franck’s  sonata  for  violm 
’ and  piano,  and  solo  pieces  by  Bach, 

' Chopin- WllhemJ.  Salnt-aaens,  Vieux- 
‘emps.  Marsick,  Guiraud  and  Wienlaw- 
ski 

J-ir.  Bauer  will  play  at  his  recital  next 
I Wednesday  afternoon,  at  Stelnert  Hall. 
■Brahms’  variations  on  a theme  by  Han- 
del; Schumann’s  sonata  in  F sharp 
minor;  Chopin’s  polonaise  in  E flat 
-.-.’nor,  etude  in  C sharp  minor,  nocturne 
in  F sharp  minor  and  Tarantelle;  Shu- 
bert’s  impromptu  in  A fiat,  and  Saint- 
Sa-n  V etude  in  the  form  of  a waltz. 


Pall  Mall  cfazette:  “What  is  it  that 

makes  a musician  like  me.  who  has 
heard  concertos  and  sonatas  more  times 
than  I can  count;  what  is  it  that  makes 
me  listen  to  a well-worn  old  compo- 
sition, say  a concerto,  with  deepest  in- 
terest, when  played  by  a man  like 
Joachim?  It  is  because  I know  that 
he  is  familiar  with  all  the  concertos  in 
existence;  because  he  knows  all  the 
lives  of  the  great  composers,  their 
■•truggles,  their  triumphs,  all  the  storm 
and  stress,  all  the  poetry  of  their  ca- 
reers, and  that  he  puts  it  ail  into  the 
music,  crystallizes  all  this  knowledge 
In  the  performance.  'This  and  his  own 
experience  of  life  are  included.  It’s  all 
there!  This  could  not  be  in  the  play- 
ing of  an  uncultured  man,  whatever 
his  technique,  nor  the  playing  of  a 
youth,  however  gifted.  To  hear  the  clev- 
e^sst  youth  play  a great  concerto  is 
like  hearing  a boy  preacher.  There  is 
no  authority.  It  is  in  this  superiority 
of  knowledge  that  the  authority  of  the 
man  comes  out.  Musicians,  I repeat, 
need  better  general  education,  and  per- 
haps, and  above  ail,  more  out-door  i fe.” 

The  Belgian  prix  de  Rome  has  been 
awarded  to  Albert  Dupuis  for  his  music 
to  Lucien  Solvay’.s  “Chanson  d’  Hale- 
wyn,”  a dramatic  legend.  Dupuis’  ''Jean 
Michel”  was  performed  ast  year  at  the 
Monnaie,  Brussels. 

The  bisho'  of  Kensington  said  at  a 
church  c ngre  s held  about  a fortnight 
ago  at  Bristol,  England,  that  the 
gr.ovest  peril  of  church  work  w'as  ma- 
t rl  ilism.  which  obtru-’ed  l<-self  even 
Nn  o ’he  se-^vic  s,  in  ornate  ceremonial, 
the  c u.  t ng  of  beads,  and  the  tyranny 
of  mu  ic.  ‘‘Mr.  Sevan  remarked  that 
the  rubric  .“pecifles  an  anthem  shall  be 
sung  in  places  where  they  sing,  but 
w!  at  .“hiuld  be  done  in  places  where 
they  shout  he  hesitates  to  say.  He 
condemned  the  use  of  big  organs  in 
ema'l  chiircbes,  a criticism  which  was 
Shared  by  Sr  Waiter  Parratt,  who 
8ls->  said  t' at  uni'u’-^tedlv  the  best 
pi  ce  for  choir  and  organ,  from  a muslc- 
a'  ro  nt  of  view,  is  ihe  old  west  gal- 
lery. The  s riking  part  of  S'ir  Walter’s 
pa'  e’’  was  his  sweeping  criticism  of  the 
m dern  practice  of  intoning  the  ser- 
vice e.'pec'ally  where,  as  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  clergyman  is  not 
ca  al  (o  it.  He  had  more  than  once 
<ha  ed  a wandering  voice  up  and  down 
the  enfre  c romatic  scale.  Bo'h 
sneakers  were  in  favor  of  the  inclusion 
of  the  f^ma’e  voice  in  church  choirs: 
and.  speaking  g-nerally.  their  papers 
will  prove  to  be  most  edifying  to 
b th  eprgy  and  choirmasters.” 

Miss  Marie  Nichols,  violinist,  of  Pos- 
ton, will  play  Nov.  2 at  the  St.  James’ 
Hall.  London,  with  the  Queen’s  Hall  or- 
chestra. A pupil  of  Emil  Mollenhauer 
and  Wilhelm  Rhode  of  Boston,  she 
studied  with  Carl  Halir  in  Berlin  and 
With  Josef  de  Brouy  in  Paris. 


I in  three  acts,  book  by  Daniel  Riche, 
music  by  Ernest  Gillet,  was  produced 
at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  Oct.  13. 
Zizi,  Mother  Michel’s  daughter,  betroth- 
ed to  Honore,  of  whom  she  is  jealous, 
joins  a circus  to  keep  an  eye  on  him. 
She  and  Glletta,  the  proprietor’s  wife, 
impersonate  the  Siamese  sisters.  Giletta 
falls  in  love  with  Honore,  but  Miss 
Clair  de  Lune,  also  of  the  company,  is 
in  love  with  Honore,  and 'carries  off  the 
prize.  The  plot  disappears  in  the  non- 
: sense  of  the  second  act.  “In  the  final 
tableau,”  says  the  Era  correspondent, 

I all  the  characters  meet  in  a postofflee, 
where  things  are  set  right.  "The  Baron 
de  Quatrebard.  an  exotic  millionaire, 
discovers  that  Zizi  is  his  daughter;  Zizi 
marries  Gontran,  and  throws  over  the 
flighty  Honore.  To  this  accumulation  of 
nonsense  M.  Gillet  has  written  some 
pretty  melodies,  which,  however,  sound 
rather  familiar.  VJith  the  exception  of 
M.  Lamy,  who  was  really  funny  in  the 
role  of  Quatrebard,  one  of  Mile.  Clair  de 
Lune’s  proteators,  the  interpretation 
was  not  particularly  good.  Mile.  Alze 
looks  pretty,  but  she  neither  can  sing 
nor  act;  M.  le  Gatlo  imitates  M.  Cooper, 
the  actor;  M.  Jannin  is  passable;  and 
the  others  do  not  deserve  mention.” 

The  receipts  at  the  Paris  Opera  during 
September  amounted  to  f.226.137,  for  the 
13  performances  given,  making  f,17,346 
for  each  representation.  "Faust”  and 
“fii-vicor,  Dalila”  drew  the  largest 
audiences. 


ORCHESTRAL  WORKS. 

There  Is  much  music  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,”  which  was  produced  with  N. 
C.  Goodwin  as  Bottom  at  the  opening 
of  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre,  New 
York',  Oct.  26.  Victor  Herbert  added  to 
the  overture,  the  wedding  march  and 
other  numbers  specially  written  by 
Mendelssohn  for  the  play,  several  of 
the  "Songs  Without  Words”  arranged 
by  Herbert  for  chorus  or -for  erchestra. 
He  also  took  themes  from  one  of  the 
string  quartets,  and  from  the  finale  of 
the  first  act  of  Mendelssohn’s  unfinished 
opera  “Loreley.”  Mr.  De  Novellis  con- 
ducted. 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 


A LOST  ART? 

“Lancelot”  of  the  Referee  (Aug.  16) 
comments  on  an  article,  ‘‘The  Lost  Art 
of  Singing,”  which  was  published  in  the 
NTnteenth  Century.  “The  first  half  of 
the  article  appeared  in  the  May  number 
of  that  esteemed  monthly,  but  I forbore 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Referead- 
ers  thereto,  because  the  style  so  sug- 
gested the  dissatisfied  old  gentleman 
who  compares  his  present  impressions 
with  the  sensations  he  experienced  in 
his'-  prime,  when  ‘ail  the  world  was 
young,’  and  who  consequently  believes 
he  is  telling  you  introvertible  facts  when 
hj  assures  you  that  everything  was  bet- 
ter  before  you  left  your  nurse.  In  this 
month  s issue,  however,  the  -writer  for- 
sakes the  sententious  shake  of  head 
over  the  perished  glories  of  the  past  and 
becomes  aggressive  to  a degree  that 


The  soloist  at  the  Symphony  concerts 
a fortnight  from  today  and  tomorrow 
will  bo  -Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe.  who 
wiii  play  a piano  concerto  by  H.  H. 
Iiuss  of  New  Y'ork.  There  are  few 
distinguished  virtuosos  who  are  willing 
‘•I  play  a wholly  unfamiliar  work, 
especially  when  It  is  by  an  American, 
""presa  Carreno  has  played  MacDowell's 
oond  concerto  In  Europe  as  well  a-s  in 
tiile  countrj’.  but  the  virtuoso  as  a rule 
prefers  to  do  -with  a sure  applause- 
wli  ner.  And  after  all.  even  a virtuoso 
may  in  certain  respects  be  human. 


Lncien  Lambert  has  been  talking  in  | calls  for  protest.  He  says  (page  287); 
Paris  about  his  new  opera,  “La  Fla-  ; teaching  has  ceased  to 

Havana  ini  where  a manner  woman°can ‘I’eam''??! 
1897,  “during  the  last  insurrection.”  He  1 mysteries  of  the  art  of  bel  canto.  None 
exclaimed  joyfully  that  no  place  was  wasters  can  pretend  to  a trained 

more  picturesque  than  Havana  during;  such  a®lweeffiSg ’aiTd’’railfng”a^c"cus^^^^^ 
the  struggle  between  ‘ the  ancient  Span-  the  above  on  this  subject,  it  is  manl- 
Ish  race,  the  young  *Cubans  and  the  | is  either  deliberately  de- 

rude  Yankees  so  unlike  the  two  other  ! ®°sts 


nations.”  The  score  contains  Spanish  | 
songs  of  a lively  and  proud  nature. 
Creole  airs  with  rhythms  of  languor 
and  love,  and  rude  and  frank  Yankee 
Bong.s.  The  Parisian  public  will  bear 
the  very  airs  sung  by  an  Insurgent  or 
by  a rough  rider.  From  which  we  have 
a right  to  infer  that  ‘‘There’ll  Be  a Hot 
Time  in  the  Old  Town  Tonight,”  treated 
jn  a masterly  manner,  will  be  the  Yan- 


or  is  writing  with  the  fluency  born  of 
partial  ignorance  of  facts  and  a general 
tendency  to  exaggerate.  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  latter  failings  are  the 
cause  of  the  astonishing  statements  the 
article  contains.  • • • Bad  and  ignor- 
ant teachers  of  singing  undoubtedly  ex- 
ist. and  many  of  them  flourish— for  a 
time— and  their  influence  Is  especially 
pernicious,  because  the  voice  is  a pecul- 
iarly delicate  instrument,  and  bad  hab- 


bee  lelt-motly.  It  is.  as  Mr.  Lambert  ts  are  easily  cont^^^^^^  ^ 

savB  a rude  and  frank  Hinn  easily  contractea,  often  with 

says,  a ruae  and  trank  tune.  | disastrous  consequences;  but  bad  teach- 


He  atar  im-m 
and  assimilative  bcaln  that  gi 


a'nd  rCbognlzes  truths,  that  mafrai, 
and  rational  deductions,  and,  moreovi 
is  able  to  present  them  in  a mans 
most  easy  for  comprehension  by  L 
mind  o,f  each  pupil.  It  Is  this  intultlQ 
of  the  student’s  temperament  and  md 
tal  idiosyncrasies  that  is  peculiarly  nc 
essary  to  the  vocal  teacner,  because  ' 
proper  ’placing  of  the  voice’  depei_ 
upon  the  learner’s  perfect  compreher 
Sion  of  what  the  master  says.  In  learr 


ing  all  instrumentsvmade  by  man  th 
..  . , ^ . 


pupil  can  see  what  he  is  doing,  but  I 
singing  the  Instrument  generating  th 
tone  is  invisible,  and.  more  than  this,  : 
alters  Its  shape  and  position  as  the  pup 
wills  or  is  affected  by  emotional  phasei 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  ear  of  th 
singer  beirg  cultivated  to  perceive  an 
appreciatepureand  musical  tones;  henc  ^ 
the  necessity  of  the  master  possessin 
cultured  keenness  of  ear.  for  by  th 
subtleness  of  timbre  he  knows  whetht 
his  pupil  has  the  different  parts  of  th 
vocal  apparatus  in  their  right  position; 
That  the  writer  is  acquainted  with  th 
modern  rational  method  of  voice  pre 
duction  may  be  assumed,  since  he  quott 
Prof.  Louis  Mandl.and  on  page  288  give 
an  admirable  epitome  of  the  structur 
and  peculiarities  of  the  vocal  orgaiu 
But  this  is  not  new;  in  fact,  it  is  s 
widely  known  and  accepted  that  sure] 
there  is  no  justification  for  saying,  ‘Th 
initial  error  of  the  modern  hodge-podg< 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  a aj-stem  < 
singing,  is  that  the  voice  Is  treated  nt 
like  a reed  wind  instrument,  but  like 
keyboard.’  Personally  it  has  been  pai 
of  my  duties  to  investigate  the  variov 
systems  and  methods  of  singing  put  foi 
ward  during  the  last  20  years,  but 
never  heard  of  one  treating  the  volcej 
a keyboard  instrument.  Here,  agaii 
however,  I fancy  the  writer  says  mot 
than  he  means,  as  I suspect  he  does  1 
the  very  title  of  his  paper,  for  how  ca 
singing  be  termed  a ‘lost  art’  while  w 
have  with  us  Mmes.  Patti,  Melba,  (Jalv 
and  Eames,  and  so  many  young  Brills 
and  American  vocalists  to  whom  it  is 
delight  to  listen?  ‘The  lost  art  of  sins  * 
mg’?  Lost  fiddlesticks!” 


HERB  has  been  consid 
erable  discussion  concern- 
ing the  vocal,  dramatic 
and  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  singers  in  Mr. 
Savage’s  company,  and 
this  not  because  some  of 


them  grew  up  in  Boston  or  studied  here, 
but  for  the  reason  that  stage  folk  ex- 
cite the  curiosity  of  citizens  and  citizen 
esses,  just  as  thousands  rush  to  see  a 
street  procession  or  the  feeding  of  the 
carnivora,  Hazlitt  thought  that  Inas- 
much as  an  actor  belongs  to  the  public 
and  his  person  Is  not  his  own  prop 
erty,  he  ought  to  keep  himself  as  much 
incognito  as  possible.  "He  is  the  centre 
of  an  illusion  that  he  is  bound  to  sup- 
port, both  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  a 
certain  self-respect  ■which  should  repel 
Idle  curiosity,  and  by  a certain  defer- 
ence to  the  public,  in  whom  he  has  In- 
.spired  certain  prejudices  which  he  is 
covenanted  not  to  break.”  But  the  play 
actor  of  today  is  generally  the  first  to 
protest  against  this  old-fashioned  view 
of  his  responsibilities. 


lb 


Yet  surely  there  may  be  discussion 
concerning  various  points  of  a perform 
ance,  points  that  may  seem  unimport- 
ant to  the  superficial  but  of  weighty 
oment  in  opera  which  appeals  to  the 
ye  as  well  as  to  the  ear. 

Mr.  Sheehan  dressed  the  part  of 
Faust  with  unusual  taste,  and  there 
was  consequent  effect.  When.  Alvarez 
and  Mary  Garden  were  Faust  and  Mar- 
guerite at  Covent  Garden  last  season, 
the  tenor  wore  "a  rich  dress  of  dark 
blue  velvet  embroidered  with  gold  lace, 
with  a voluminous  blue  silk  cloak  to 
soften  too  generous  curves.  ” This  led 
“Lancelot”  of  the  Referee  to  remark: 
“It  was  a discreet  and  artistic  dress, 
albeit  it  suggested  ftiat  Mephistopheles 
had  somewhat  miscalculated  the  time  in 
which  Faust  could  regain  his  youtn,  and 
ihat  he  had  not  allowed  sufficient  space 
for  him  quite  to  get  there.  This,  combined 
with  the  volume  and  power  of  -U.  Al- 
.Ylvarez’s  voice,  gave  the  impression  of 
a Faust  who  loved  with  accumulated 
experience;  but  the  fervor  of  his  singing 
carried  conviction  of  his  earnestness, 
and  made  one  feel  that  Marguerite’s 
virtue  was  soi'ely  beset  Indeed.” 

How  should  Marguerite  be  robed  In 
the  church  scene?  Miss  Garden's  cos- 
tume was  described  as  “rational  In  con- 
.leption,  but  irrational  in  detail.  That 
Marguerite  would  favor  a black  dress 
was  rational,  but  that  she  would  have 
it  made  in  the  lates#  fashion  of  tho 
period,  surmount  it  with  a purple  bon- 
net tied  with  strings  under  her  chin, 
and  let  her  hair  creep  through  the  back 
and  hang  down  in  two  abnormally  long 
plaits  was  incredible.  The  effect,  too, 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  scene  was  un- 
fortunate, for  it  suggested  a respectable 
old  lady  in  her  Sunday  gown,  and  at 
the  close  Valentine  seemed  to  be  cursing 
bis  grandmother.” 


ing  exists  In  every  branch  of  education 
because  the  ideal  teacher  requires  spe- 


When  Victor  Maurel  appeared  as  Me- 
phistopheles at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1880 
he  was  criticised  adversely  for  wearing 
a black  doublet  Instead  of  a red  one. 
The  latter  was  thought  more  dramatic 
and  more  in  keeping  with  the  carnival- 
esque  character  of  the  operatic  fiend, 
who  is  far  removed  from  tlic  senten- 
tious, epigrammatic,  subterranean  phil- 
oS^her  of  Goethe.  Maure’..  however, 
was  a master  in  the  art  of  dress.  V ho 
will  soon  forget  his  costumes  as  Amo:i- 
asro — who  for  once  did  not  resemOIe  the 
Wild  Man  of  Borneo— Don  Giov.iuni.  De 
Nevers,  Lescaut,  Telramund?  \\!i.i;cver 
the  part  he  impersonated,  this  gre.i:  ar- 
tist sought  at  the  same  time  accur.ioy 
and  picturesque  effect.  See  for  inst.-.noo. 
his  remarks  concerning  the  oosffini.ag 


" "bfiNEKEe' A§_IA.^„ 

tne  charactera  in  v erai  s •■utneuo 
his  study  of  the  mise-en-scene  of  that 
era.  The  pamphlet  was  published  at 
ime  in  1888.  

mat  “Tannhaeuser”  Is  a long  opera  is 
je.  The  majority  of  Wagner’s  operas 
e as  Intoleiauly  long  as  those  of  Mey- 
tieer  and  Halevy  written  for  the  pom- 
us  Paris  house.  How  often  has  one 
te  of  the  last  act  of  "The  Huguenots” 
en  heard  in  this  country  during  the 
It  25  years?  As  the  opera  now  ends 
len  It  Is  performed  here,  the  audience 
es  home  without  the  slightest  idea  of 
s ending  of  the  lovers  and  the  psalm- 
iging  bore  Marcel.  But  “Tannhaeuser” 

11  not  endure  cuttirtg  so  well  as  other 
eras  by  Wagner.  Mr.  Savage  would 
■ doubt  answer:  “Many  in  the  audl- 
ce  must  take  a train  about  11  P.  M. 
gain  their  homes."  Now.  if  there  are 

0 or  three  performances  of  the  opera 
week,  why  should  there  not  be  two 
rsions:  “Tannhaeuser”  for  the  sub- 
bs,  and  “Tannhaeuser”  for  Boston? 
this  way  every  one  might  be  satisfied, 
e are  not  proposing  this  from  passion- 
• liking  for  the  music:  the  opera  is  to 
'the  dulle.st  written  by  Wagner;  but 
len  there  is  so  much  music  that  is 
’ary  or  brutal,  why  should  not  Venus 
'allowed  to  sing  her  one  sensuous 
ain-  “Beloved  one,  come!  Soft 
jams  of  wonder  v/ithin  yon  grot  shall 
ap  thee  round”?  Venus  w’as  some- 
ng  more  than  a screaming  scold 
lose  voice  like  the  shrill-edged  shriek 

a mother  divided  the  shuddering 
■■ht  to  borrow  Tenny.son’s  expre.:sion. 
id  the  poor.  Elisabeth!  The  impatient  i 
ourbs  will  not  let  her  pray  at  full 
igth.  

m return  to  the  matter  of  costuming, 
was  a pleasure  to  see  that  Miss 
ooks  as  Micaela  did  not  run  over  Uie 
luntains  in  white  kid  slippers.  Dr. 
rl  Hagemiinn  of  Essen  lost  summei 
nested  against  certain  features  of 
ge  management  even  in  Germany,  and 
paid  due  attention  to  costumes.  He 
Ike  of  the  Parlor-Siegmund  with  a 
nry  IV.  face  and  masquerade  dress— 
nt  a dress  coat  on  him  and  he  could 
i.y  in  a French  comedy”— of  the  Bou- 
Ir-Sleglinde,  with  her  carefully 
*ched  ‘blonde  wig— a chemical  blonde 
‘hout  the  accompanying  diamonds— 
ih  her  misty- white,  artistically  ar- 
iged  fantastic  rO'be— as  thougn  she 
re  to  take  part  in  a tableau  for  a 
ussian  centenary  festival.  In  “Car- 
in’’ the  “brigadier”  wears  patent 
ther  boots  and  a fresh,  irreiproach- 
y fitting  military  tunic,  because  he 
the  leading  tenor,  while  his  superior 
,cer  stalks  about  in  any  well  worn 
itume  in  the  opera  house  wardrobe. 

. Hagemann  remarks  that  it  was  thus 
;h  the  poverty-stricken  aristocrats  in 
! oid  opera;  ruin  respected  their 
thes,  and  when  he  once  taxed  a 
*er  with  such  glaring  inconsistency, 

1 man  replied  that  he  had  irescued  the 
t from  his  better  days.  And  Hage- 
hn  complains  that  ih  many  German 
sra  houses  Fricka,  who  should  be  at 

Rt  in  the  roaring  forties,  is  not  to  be« 
inguished  from  Freia,  goddess  of 
tl.  and  beauty. 

one  has  sinned  more  flagrantly  of 
years  in  impertinent  incongruity  of 
r^c  splendor  than  Emma  Barnes; 
ness  her  ridiculously  rich  dress  as 
tuzza,  or  the  extravagant  and  much 
TBtlsed  costumes  worn  by  her  as 
linde  and  Aida. 


AS  (PTBTLLO. 


hen  they  perform  “Parsifal”  at  the 
rnulitan  no  one  will  be  admltlsi  to 
»OTditorium  rfter  the  conductor  has 


given  “the  usual  signal”  to  tne  or- 
chestra until  the  curtain  has  fallen  on 
the  act  which  is  being  interpreted.  This 
is  right  and  proper.  The  rule  should 
TO  o'bserved  in  the  case  of  every  opera. 
How  annoying,  for  instance,  is  any  dis- 
turbance  that  prevents  full  appreci.atlon 
of  the  dialogue  in  “The  Bohemian  Girl  ” 
that  imperishable  text  equalled  only  by 
Vv  agner  in  his  more  exalted  moments, 
as  in  the  last  words  put  into  Isolde’s 
moii'h.  An  ‘unseemly  interruption,”  as 
Count  Arnheim  remarks  in  his  most 
stately  manner,  Injures  Balfe  and  Bunn 
as  well  as  Wagner,  r^uini 

Opera  House  circu- 
iriff  further;  “Applause  dur- 

P6rfornia,ncG  will,  of  coursp  hp 
discourage  even  more  strongly  ?n  thi 
ease  of  ‘’Pars’ifal”  than  at  the  pres-em 
noriarf  solemn^  Wag- 

e^arnest  wish  'o/t“e®'comTOser'®tha\®°au‘d^^ 

mdeeT°thlt^he  acts'’'’?t' is  fald! 

festetions  ®aaouraged  such  mani: 

announcement  of  cues  reminds 
wtu'’be'’''g?e®eted  wlth™f  Ward?"who 
speeches  typewritten  'kn'd  witVpite^i 

enthtfslasm’®''beln®^sent“\®o  ne*^ 
l^w'cJss&s  5 

i>e,'th'k?’bilaTOes  in  any^dire™ boli 
that  the  public  rekires.  ‘ThL’s  wot  t 

Ittretld  way,*’’®  making  slowly  his 

Fn^Jfsh  Huneker  spoke  of 

addid-*^  .^.^ne-cold  temperaments,”  and 
RrUon'  to  never  intended  the 

Briton  to  berome  an  aesthetic  animal. 

*^nd  without 

a gleam  of  humor/' 

This  led  Mr.  Baughan  of  the  Dallv 
. ™ *‘5  Indulge  himself  in  a fine  burst 
of  Tu  quoque”:  “Mr.  Huneker  ought  to 
have  more  insight.  Evidently  he  does 
not  know  English  men  and  women  ex- 


cept from  the  outside.  It  is  the  national 
pose  to  look  stolid  and  unemotional,  just 
as  to  English  eyes'  Frenchmen  and 
Italians  are  absurdly  theatrical  in  their 
gestures  and  causelessly  emotional  The 
Englishman  is  not  aesthetic  be- 
cause he  does  not,  as  a rule, 
care  for  abs(;ract  thought,  and,  least 
of  all,  about  art;  he  is  too  emo- 
tional to  be  aesthetic.  But  he  does  feel 
and  he  is  fond  of  music.  On  the  other 
hand,  American  men  and /women  I have 
met  have  given  me  the  i/npression  that 
they  have  no  spontaneous  emotion.  They 
are  nervously  excitable,  but  it  is  a very 
cold  excitement.  They  are  clever,  but  it 
is  the  cleverness  of  learning  and_^  apply- 
ing formulae.  American  women!  espe- 

cltlly  students  of  music,  will  chatter  for 
hours  on  art.  They  have  read  all  about 
it,  and  apply  their  second-hand  knowl- 
edge with  the  deft  nonchalance  of  a 
railway  porter  sticking  labels  on  lug- 
gage. An  idea  is  brought  forward— it  is 
at  once  labelled.  Americans  who  really 
feel  music  generally  have  German  blood 
in  their  veins.” 

Felix  Ludger  Joncieres,  known  as 
‘Victorin  ■ de  Joncitres,  composer  and  j 
music  critic,  died  at  Paris.  Oct.  27.  He 
was  born  there  on  April  12.  1839.  He 
began  as  a revolutionary  and  left  his  i 
teacher,  Leborne.  at  the  Conservatory  | 
in  consequence  of  a hot  discussion  over 
Wagner,  who  had  given  his  first  con- 
cert io  Paris;  for  Joncieres  said  he 
could  not  stay  with  a teacher  in  whom 
he  had  no  confidence.  Yet  his  last  opera, 
“Lancelot,”  produced  at  the  Opera  In 
1900,  was  characterized  as  old-fashioned. 
Amon^his  first  works  were  an  overture 
and  incidental  music  to  “Hamlet”  in 
the  French  version  of  Dumas  and  Paul  i 
'Meurice.  (Mme.  Judith  of  the  Comedie-  i 
Francaise  was  playing  the  part  of  Ham- 
let in  1867.)  His  operas  are  “Sardana- 
pale”  (1867),  in  which  Nilsson  created  a ' 
part  for  the  first  time;  “Le  Dernier  Jour 
de  Pompeii”  (1869);  “Dimitri”  (1876); 
“La  Reine  Berthe”  (1878):  “Le 

Chevalier  Jean”  (1885);  “Lancelot”  (1900). 
He  also  wrote  a Romantic  Symphony 
(1873),  a violin  concerto  (1870),  a sym- 
phonic ode.  “La  Mer,”  minor  orchestral 
pieces,  piano  pieces  and  songs,  and  “Le 
Tsin”  a 'Cliinese  theme  for  solo  voices 
and  orchestra.  He  was  critic  of  La 
Lib’erte  from  1871. 

Free  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions. 
Joncieres  was  vigorously  attacked  In 
turn.  Arthur  Pougin  said  of  him:  “From 
looking  over  his  feuilletons,  one  is  con- 
vinced of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Joncieres 
dates  the  existence  of  French  music 
from  the  day  he  himself  entered  the 
opera  house.”  „ 

Bu’.  ' ■ thier-Villars,  the  “Ouvreuse. 
made  :•  .itill  more  ferocious  attack  on  | 
Joncieres -in  1890.  in  his  description  of 
a concert  at  the  Chatelct.  “The  fright- 
ful Joncieres  made  himself  conspicuous, 
to  the  admiration  of  the  crowd,  "by  an 
extraordinary  cravat  of  Prussian  blue. 
(What  has  become  of  this  jealous  pat- 
riotism so  ready  to  take  fright  fprmerl^y 
when  one  spoke  of  playing  ^ agner  e 
music?)  He  drank  milk  while  they  were 
retailing  the  andante  of  his  Romantic 
Symphony.  Interminable  musical  maca- 
roni whicb  the  stoutest  stomachs  reject 
with  disgust— this  poor  Victorin,  or 
rather  this  Ludger.  For  his  name  is 
Ludger  Rossignol:  but  knowing  that  il 
his  grotesque  articles  were  signed  with 
this  chirping  name  they  would  provoke 
laughter,  he  assumes  the  pseudonym  of 
Victorin  Joncieres.  Like  Wilder,  he  w'as 
formerly  moderately  enthusiastic  for 
Wagner:  at  present,  provided  there  be 


no  question  of  performing  Lohengrin, 
he  burns  on  the  altar  of  Bayreuth  in 
his  zeal  of  adoring  neophyte  all  that 
he  once  worshipped,  which  includes 
‘L'Enfance  du  Christ,’  ‘with  its  poor 
woof,’  as  he  sayr  This  man,  breathless 
from  blowing  up  Berlioz,  committed  two 
aots,  which  he  succeeded  in  having 
gallantly  seen  home  by  the  public  of  the 
Opera,  which  was  of  a comatose  in- 
dulgence. Xa  Reine  Berthe,*  ?i 

libretto  which  evokes,  the  far  distant 
time  when,  according  to  Augustin 
Thierry.  ‘Gaul,  a wet  and  marshy  coun- 
try was  more  suited  to  the  frolics  of 
wild  ducks  than  to  the  regular  Play  of 
our  free  institutions’— t^is  ‘Queen  Berthe 
was  not  long  in  spinning  out,  and  the 
music  gives  an  excellent  idea  ^ a harsh 
epoch  when  the  ‘loi  du  plus  ^aiire’ 

O Gau  thier-Villars.  what  a despicable 
pun! — “was  too  often  the  best.  Jon- 
cieres signed  ‘Jennius*  to  the  theatrical 
information  in  La  Li'berte;  articles 
written  with  that  disregard  of  style 
which  has  given  him  among  the  know- 
ing ones  the  surname  ‘Jennius  the  work- 
man ’ A diligent  husbandman,  he  finds 
comfort  in  pitiless  criticisms  on  open- 
ing nights.  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  recog- 
nize in  him  a certain  Independence, 
praiseworthy  in  these  days  of  unstable 
friendships;  he  has  been  seen  to  rush 
headlong  and  boldly  against  critics 
unanimous  in  opinion,  and  when  neces- 
sary. to  defend  against  them  a work 
which  they  agreed  in  finding  detestable 
—for  Instance,  his  own  opera,  ‘Chevalier 
Jean.’  ” 

We  quoted  last  Sunday  an  attack  on 
Mr.  Henry  Wood  as  a conductor.  This 
attack,  written  by  a correspondent  an  i 
published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  wns 
answered  by  several,  who,  as  the  ir..qd- 
man  In  “Very  Hard  Cash”  said,  “worki  d 
double  tides”:  They  blessed  Mr.  Wood 
and  cursed  the  correspondent  in  the 
same  breath.  The  latter  had  said  apro- 
pos of  emotional  conducting:  "It  is  the 
Influence  of  soul  over  soul,  not  a man 
flcurishing  a stick.  * ‘*  • All  is  done 
now  by  the  eye.”  "An  amateur”  re- 
plies: “The  day  will,  perhaps  in  I.T.er 

stage.s  of  intellectual  (and  emotional) 
evolutions,  arrive  when  means  will  be 
eliminated  and  ends  immediately 
achieved.  In  the  mean  time  tlie  ‘stick’ 
is  equally  the  indispensable  medium  for 
beating  time  and  small  boys— and  some- 
times even  impertinent  men.  What  won- 
derful observance  is  here  elucidated! 
What  admirable  idealism!  Imagine  the 
thrilling  sight  of  a ‘conductor,’  com- 
fortably seated  upon  a commanding 
throne,  idl.v  puffing  his  Promenade 
Partaga,  steerlmg  an  orchestra  of  .some 
luindred  performers  by  the  occasional 
opening  and  closing  of  his  all-scclng 
eye.  Tschalkowsky  cyclopeanised,  Schu- 
bert In  ai  wink!  Mr.  - — 'e  admirable 
squinting  in  the  C Minor  Symphony  of 
Beethoven  was  worthy  of  all  praise.” 

But  we  have  seen  Arthur  Sullivan 
comfortably  TOated,  conducting  at  a 
London  prommade  concert  by  his  un- 
easy monocle  rather  than  by  his  stick, 
and  the  jilaycrs  refused  to  be  glared 
into  unanimity. 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  always  writes  of  Edward 
Elgar,  ae  .M jntaii.aic  wrote  of  Plu;  ircli, 
with  a heightened  color  and  a pen  in- 
clinid  to  tiemble.  Witness  this  para- 
graph; 

"Elgar  has  meditated  all  his  life.  He 
has  never  sought  .iRer  contemporarv 
praise.  But  he  has  never  fallen  into 
that  too  common  error,  the  thought  tii.il 
art  can  ever  be  separated  from  techn 


Don.  In  19®  he  played  at  ~ ---- 

of  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  led  by 
Mr.  Nlklsch.  and  the  critics  ^ed  with 
each  other  in  extravagant  prai^.  Since 
then  he  has  appeared  as  a triumphant 
virtuoso  in  Russia,  yie  Scandinavian 
countries,  Roumanla,  Spain,  Italy* 
Foreign  press  notices  Me  often  re- 
garded  here  with  suspicion.  In  Thl- 
baud’s  case,  however  the  pralse  has 
the  genuine  ring,  and  R comes  from  the 
highest  authorities.  Thus  the  \ lenria 
Freie  Presse  placed  him  unhesitatingly 
in  ‘‘the  first  rank  of  living  violinists,  his 
suDDle  bowing  and  his  wonderful  phras- 
1 ing  and  beaStiful  tone  toimh  at  once 
the  heart  of  his  audience.  He  is  one  of 
the  LTartLt^s  who  make  us  forget  the 
instrument,  and  he  seems  to  convey  the 
message  of  his  supreme  art  to  the  very 
soul  of  his  listeners.” 


JACQUES  THIBAUD,  VIOLINIST. 


The  sounds  or  tne  woiiu  nave  made  mu- 
sic for  him;  and  as  a return  he  has  been 
privileged  to  make  music  out  of  the 
sounds  of  the  world.  It  is  just  here  that 
he  distracts  the  unwise.  They,  wrapped 
in  convention— we  make  no  shadow  of  a 
personal  allusion— do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  secret  doors  which  are 
opened  now  and  then  by  the  new  artist; 
they  take  a glimpse  within,  and  they 
refuse  the  sight  therein.  The  Magi,  let 
it  not  be  forgotten,  followed  in  the  foot-/ 
steps  of  shepherds.” 

Dr.  Elgar  is  “tail,  spare,  angular,  grave 
and  courteous;  he  wears  a tall  silk  hat, 
crushed  down  on  the  forehead,  and 
gives  the  impression  of  a distinguished 
colonel  home  from  India  for  a year’s 
holiday  and  at  present  attending  a fu- 
neral.” It  is  said  he  has  a biting  wit, 
and  this  instance  is  given  by  a London 
reporter:  “Take  the  case  of  the  young 
and  supercilious  critic,  who  spoke  to 
him  of  the  ‘Enigma’  variations,  which 
pictured  friends  of  the  composer,  but 
of  which  it  was  expressly  stated  that 
the  music  should  be  considered  without 
reference  to  them.  The  unfortunate 
young  man  in  question  said:  'I  can’t 

criticise  your  music,  because  I don’t 
know  your  friends.’  ‘Of  course  not,’ 
was  the  reply,  ‘they  are  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen.’ ” 

But  certain  opinions  expressed  by  Dr. 
Elgar  we  shall  discuss  next  Sunday,  es- 
pecially his  views  concerning  the  intelli- 
gence of  singers. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 
ilONTlAY— Tremont  Theatre,  8 P.  M.  Mr.  Sav- 
English  Grand  Opera  Company  tthird 
week.  First  performance  ot  Verdi’s  "Othello” 
in  English  In  this  city;  Desdemona.  Miss 
Uennyson;  Emilia,  Miss  Ivell;  Othello,  Mr. 
S.cehan;  lago,  .Mr.  Goff;  Cassio,  Mr.  Fulton; 
Iloderigo,  Jlr.  Patton;  Lodovico,  Mr.  Bennett; 
M(iiitano,  Mr.  Ijawrence;  Herald,  Mr.  McKln- 
nle.  Mr.  Emanuel  will  conduct. 

TUESD.tY— ‘Trcmont  Theatre,  8 P.  M.  Wag- 
ner’s “Lohengrin.”  Elsa,  Mme.  Norelli;  Or- 
tnide.  Miss  Newman;  Lohengrin,  .Mr.  Oher- 
ardi;  Henry  the  Fowler.  Mr.  Bennett:  Telra- 
mtind,  Mr.  Marsano;  The  Herald,  Mr.  I,.aw- 
renee.  Jlr.  Schenek  will  conduct, 
i WED.Vl 


VEDXEt'DAY  — Tremont  Theatre,  2 P.  M. 
”i3theiio,”  with  Miss  Newman  as  Emilia. 


Steinert  Hail,  3 P.  HL  First  ijlano  recital 
by  Mr.  Harold  Bauer.  Programme-;  Brahms’ 
r.iriations  on  a -dieine  by  Handel;  Schu- 
mann's sonata  io  B’  sharp  minor,  op.  11; 
Chopin’s  polonaise  in  E flat  .minor,  etude  in 
C sliarp  minor,  nocturne  in  F sharp  minor, 
taraipolii.;  Schubert’s  impromptu  in  A flat; 
Salnt-Saeus’  etude  in  the  form  of  a waltz. 

T^.juiont  Theatre,  8 P.  M.  Flotow’s  ••.Mar- 
, Lady  Harriet,  Mme.  Norelli;  Nancy, 
JiG*.  Ivell;  Lionel,  Mr.  Ghcrardi;  Plun'aet, 
Mr.  Boyle;  tx»rd  Tristan,  .Mr  Jones;  the 
slrTlCf,  Mr.  Bennett  Mr.  Emanuel  will  cou- 
duc'i. 


nothdnc-to.b: 
r^ect  11 


TlffUSDAY— Tremoot  Theatre,  8 P.  M. 
“Ijooengrin,”  with  Mr,  Sheehan  as  Lohen- 
erl  I and  .Mr.  Boyle  as  the  King. 

I'K  DAY  -Tremont  Tceatre,  8 P.  M.  “Othello.” 
S'.'ifRDAY— Tremont  Th“atre,  2 P.  M. 
“L.:  < ngrin,”  with  Miss  Rennyson  as  Elsa. 

StelioTt  Hall,  3 P.  M.  Sixth  of  the  Steln- 
<r.  io::ii..-player  concerts.  .Miss  Hcleoe  Wet- 
moie,  oprancj,  will  sing. 

Jordan  Ha.l,  2:30  P.  M.  First  appearance 
of  Mr.  .Tiicfiuos  Thlbaut  in  Boston  w.tl; 
Mr.  ,'.nd.'-  -’'.onoist,  pianist,  Cac.sar  Franck’s 
S'.'oia  ,or  violin  and  piano;  solo  p.eccs: 
Prcliide  0 id  fugue  from  Bath's  first  s nata 
G miimr;  nocturne.  Chopin,  Wilhelm; 
P.ido  e..j,ri«;loKo.  Saint-Saens:  serenade, 

; V eherzaiuB),  Marslik;  mili- 

dra.iF;  . (luiraml;  polonaise.  Wieniawaski, 
Mr.  Bcnolst  will  play  Liszt’s  polonaise  in  E 

"lYf  ri  ont  Theatre.  8 P.  M.,  “.Martha,”  with 
I Mr.  Sheehan  as  Lionel. 


30,  1888,  when  the  chief  characters  w'ere 
represented  by  Tetrazzini,  Scalchi.  Cam- 
panini  and  Galassi.  'The  opera  w^as  per- 
formed at  the  Mechanics’  building 
March  17,  22,  ,1830,  with  Albani,  Synner- 
berg,  Tamagno,  Del  Puente— and  Per'i- 
gini  was  the  Cassio.  It  was  performed 
at  the  same  building  on  Feb.  26,  1895  i 
witli  Emma  Eames,  Mantel!!,  Tamagno’ 
Maurel,  and  on  March  9 of  the  same 
year,  Libia  Drog  was  the  Desdemona 
The  last  performance  was  at  the  Bo.ston 
Theatre,  March  21,  1902,  with  Emma 
Eames,  Louise  Homer,  Alvarez  and 
Scotti. 

The  English  version  of  Boito’s  libretto 
was  made  in  1887  by  Francis  Hueffer, 
the  Wagnerian  and  the  music  critic  of 
the  London  Times.  Hueffer,  in  his  pre-. 
face— a letter  to  Boitc— wrote:  ”In  the 
dialogue  I have  discarded  the  rhyme  al- 
together and  have  returned  to  blank 
verse,  the  recognized  medium  of  the 
English  poetic  drama.  Only  in  the  ly- 
rical pieces  and  in  tlie  ensembles  w'nere 
Shakespeare  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question,  and  where  your  diction  occa- 
sionally and  faintly  suggests  the  libretto 
proper,  I have  used  puch  rhymes  as 
readily  suggested  themselves.  • * » q’he 
finest  poetry  in  the  world  would  in 
opera  be  valuele.ss  if  it  did  not  fit  the 
music,  if  it  could  not  he  sung;  and  if 
this  applies  to  the  works  of  other  com- 
posers’. how  much  more  so  to  this 
‘Othello,’  in  which  Verdi  ha.s  adher.ed  to 
dramatic  and  declamatory  truth  w'ith  a 
consistency  and  a beautiful.  I m'ght  al- 
most say  pathetic,  self-abne.gation, 
worthy  of  so  great  a master.  * « • A 
work  which,  in  my  opinion,  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  development  of  Italian 
opera.” 

The  performance  by  Mr.  Savage’s 
company  in  Brooklyn  was  in  all  .re- 
spects applauded  enthusiastically  by  au- 
dience and  press.  The  scenic  effects,  the 
singing  and  the  acting,  the  performance 
of  the  orchestra— all  were  eulogized.  The 
production  of  it  in  English  in  Boston  is 
indeed  an  event. 

“Othello”  will  be  performed  also  on 
Friday  evening  and  at  the  matinee 
Wednesday.  At  the  matinee  Miss  New- 
man will  be  the  Emilia. 

The  opera  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings  and  at  the  Saturday  matinee 
will  be  “Lohengrin.” 

“Martha”  will  be  performed  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings. 

The  casts  are  announced  today  In 
"Music  of  the  Week.” 

'rhe  operas  of  the  last  week  will  be 
“Aida”  (Moqday  and  Friday  nights  and 
at  the  Wednesday  matinee):  ”11  Trova- 
tore”  (Tue.sday  and  Thursday  nights 
and  at  the  Saturday  matinee),  and  Gou- 
nod’s "Romeo  and  Juliet”  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  nights.  


JACQUES  THIBAUD. 

Mr.  Jacques  Thibaud,  the  celebrated 
violinist,  will  make  his  first  appearance 
in  Boston  at  Jordan  Hail  next  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  concert  will  begin  at 
';30  o'clock.  Air.  Thibaud  will  play,  with 
Mr.  Andre  ®enoist.  pianist.  Cesar 
Franck’s  sonata  for  violin  and  piano, 
and  solo  pieces;  tlie  list  of  these  is  in 
"Music  ot  the  Week.” 

Mr.  Thibaud  was  born  at  Bordeaux 
Sept.  27.  1880.  His  father,  a musician, 
taught  his  three  sons:  Joseph,  a pianist, 
Francis,  a ’cellist,  and  Jacques,  who 
went  to  the  Paris  Conservatory,  studied 
there  with  Marsick,  and  took  a fli’st 
prize  in  1896.  Colonne  engaged  him  for 
his  orchestra,  and  when  Remy  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  at  the  conservatory, 
Thibaud  was  made  concert  master  of 
the  Colonne  concerts.  He  soon  excited 


LOCAL. 

The  Boston  Ideal  atjh— banjo,  mandolin 
and  guitar — will  take  part  in  the  grand 
banjo,  mandolin  and  guitar  music  festi- 
val concert,  to  he  given  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  on  Jkn.  29. 

The  first  concert  given  by  Messrs. 
George  DevoII,  tenor,  and  Edwin  Isham, 
baritone,  in  Steinert  Hall,  wiH  te  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  Nov.  10.  Tne  pro 
gramme  will  include  dTOts  by  Chero- 
bini.  Massenet,  Amher^  Webber.  Cham- 
Ir.ade,  and  an  old 

Devon  will  sing  songs  by  Bassanl, 
Pierne,  Kierulf  and 

Isham  will  sing  songs  by  Handeh  R ch 
ard  Strauss,  Rimsky-Korsakoffi.  M 
Wallace.  Webber.  'T’ne  Ig  , 

nn  Wednesday  evening,  >«ov.  is.  v»m  oe 
devoted  to  works  of  contemp^ary  . 
American  composers.  ^acDowell.^ad-  j 
wirk  Kellev  Homer,  Johns.  JVL_^-  -Deaca,  , 
M^ss'  Lang  'Foote,  ’Loomis.  Whelpley,  , 

'^^he  ^’firsf  co'lfolrt  of  the  Hoffmann  ' 
qu^arfet  will  be  at  Potter  Hall,  on  Thurs-  , 
rtav  evening  of  next  week.  The  pro 
o-ramme  will  Include  Beethoven  s quar-  j 
tet  ^?^  59  no,  2;  a terzetto  for  two  vio;  . 
Uns  a’nd’vYola.’  by  I?vorak;  Brahrns’ 

piano  quintet  in  F Hekits 

pianist).  Both  season  and  sios'e  ‘‘Okets 
are  now  on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall. 

The  progi'amme  of  the 
given  by  the  Spiermg  quartet  of 
caao  in  Chickermg  Hall.  Tuesdaj  even 
In^  Nov  17.  will  include  a quartet  m 
C maior  by  Mozart;  one  in  F major  by 

SchuTann.'^and  Beethoven’s  quarte^m 

Tj'  miTinr  Orders  for  seats  may  oe  seriL 
fo  Chi?keri%  Hall.  The  box  office  sale 

will  open  on  Nov.  9.  A^piina  Patti 

The  onlv  appearances  of  Adelina 
in  New  ^gland  will  be  those  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  the  evening  ^ov.  19. 
nn  Saturday  afternoon,  Nov.  21. 

° L-ed"  f^om'^cUies  ^and^t^4® 

?any^’fs’'w®Torgtniz^effi  and®pSfti°Mffil 
,^f'a  w^lts'soTg  hi;; -fr?^ 
tc"r1pt‘i‘o'^.°Tale"MJu  “ue  i?®  sl’ml 
?h\°7eg^l1;J  ^’tlfbe^gln 

“r  efg5t‘"cVn‘^rts  by  the 
Keltill  the  band  of  the  Gordon  High- 

iLders.  Canada,  win 

mnnt  Temple  during  the  weeK  ueo'p 

ffing  M™y,  N-ov.  9-,  Jhe  concerts  w. 

o-ivpn  eacn  evening  or  tnat 
and'^on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  alter- 
nSonrand  it  is 

tinirm'^ffidfes^^folksonl’s  of  all  nations, 
n^roiml  airs  and  standard  composition^, 
Sf  the  bes  character.  The  entire  house 
will  be  reserved,  and  the  sa  e of  seats 
w begin  at  the  Tremont  Temple  box 
offiU  next  Thursday  morning.  . 

i JL-  Bauer  gave  a piano,  recital  in 
Fitchburg  last  Monday  evening  and  he 
w’ll  give  one  in  Lowell  next  Thursday 
evening.  His  first  recital  in  Boston  wil 
brSn  Wednesday  afternoon  in  Steinert 

^Mr  Frank  O’Brien,  the  blind  pianist, 
who  returned  lately  from  study  in  Ber- 
In  w^Lre  he  also  played  with  suc^ss 
wU’l  give  a recital  in  Steinert  Hall 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Nov.  11. 

The  third  season  of  special  inusical 
<;prvices  at  St.  Mark's  Church,  Brook- 
ime  w"!!!  begin  this  afternoon  at  4:30. 
The  selections  will  be  from  the  works 
Jf  Havdn  Beethoven.  Foote,  GoUnod. 
rhadwic’-.  Dubois  and  others.  A strin.g 
niiartet  assist  the  choir. 

“rhe  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Emil 
Mo  enhauer  conductor  has  begun  work 
for  the  89th  season.  Rehearsals  are  he  d 
every  Sunday  evening  m Jordan  Hall. 
The  society  now  enjoys  the  use  of  a 
Place  of  rneeting  which  is  sufficiently 
loree  for  the  accommodation  of  aj!  or- 
ganization numbering  nearly  400,  with 
Smnle  room  for  guests,  as  each  member 
is  permitted  to  bring  a friend  to  re- 
hearsal The  committee  meets  nearly 
every  week  to  hear  candidates  for  ad- 
mission. and  will  receive  applications. 


SAVAGE’S  OPERA  COMPANY.  

hira  week  of  the  engagement  at  attention  by  the  charm  and  brilliance 
A --  Viio  frknd  as  wpH  bv  urecision  a*ici 


Thff'tre  of  Mr  Henrv  w Well  by  precision  ai 

inc-i  e 01  Mr.  Henry  W.  ease  of  technique.  Even  before  this  he 


ira  id  Opera  Company  singing  had  become  known  by  his  solo  playing 
. v.ill  begin  tomorrow  night  Rt  the  Cafe  Rouge,  in  the  rue  de  Tour- 

~ ’ a — _ X. J M fkllTMia 


i.irmanee  nf  Verdi's  “nthoi  frequented  by  conserv'atory  pupils 

.urmance  of  Verdis  Othel-  habit  of  playing  in 


Thl  . v.  :ll  ue  tiK!  first  performance  ensemble  as  well  as  solo  plece.s.  And 


bis  nelile  work  in  an  Eng-  Thibaud  was  only  in  his  12th  year  wlien 

Th  ; Ir.y!  pi.iduction  in  he  played  at  the  concerts  populaires  at 

«'•  • th!  Ii.  inn  -,ve-i  ',v  Mr.  Sav-  Angers,  and  great  things  were  prophe- 

' . e..ai..v  at  !!r  <.,klyn,  oct.  6.  sled 


. '.  lie  I 
al-  111" 


eced  at  Milan,  1839  and  1900  he  played  as  a virtuoso 

-dl  V,;;  in  iii.s  74th  at  Paris  and  other  French  towns,  at 
i man  ■p  in  Bo-"«n  Brussels,  Manhelm  ami  Geneva.  In  1901 
-c,  April  he  nlaved  at  Berlin.  Amsterdam,  LIs- 


■ l-.M 


ELGAR’S  “THE  APOSTLES.’’ 

The  first  performance  of  Elgar’s  "The 
Apostles”  at  the  Birmingham  (Eng.) 
festival,  Oct.  14,  was  an  event  of  un- 
usual interest.  -Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn, 
the  sworn  partisan  of  Dr.  Elgar,  con- 
tributed the  following  review  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  , 

"The  central  fact  of  this  year  s Bir- 
mingham festival  was  accomplished 
today.  Elgar’s  ‘The  Apostles’  was  pro- 
duced. The  critic,  too,  is  compelled  to 
receive  within  the  circumscribed  limits 
of  his  brain  a work  which  has  cost  Its 
creator  a world  of  thought;  all  is  to  be 
done  within  an  extremely  short  space  of 
time.  Does  anybody  at  any  time  e«er 
pity  the  critic?  I think  that  thoughtful 
men  must  have  felt  pity  tor  him  during 
today’s  performance.  For  what  hive 
we  here?  A masterpiece;  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  art  of  the  world,  a. 
score  of  pure  gold  throughout— a work 
so  great,  so  remote  from  the  common 
things  of  the  earth,  that  to  follow  the 
composer  into  the  distant  fastnesses  of 
his  mind  is,  at’ all  events  on  a first 
hearing,  something  of  a heroic  virtue. 
Ho  tries  one.  not  because  he  wishes  to 
compel  endurance,  but  because  he  has 
carved  out  his  way,  and  it  is  nothing 
to  him  whether  you  follow  or  not.  There 


, . and  •aiert  follows 
ble  resdU  that  fimaense  tndlftertoee 
isj-tabl?  ctnwuers  those  who  axe  eoteife 
i'.'imense  ImJiffErence.  however, 
a.  sort  of  personal  work  which,  geanted 
a powerful  brain  as  the  origin  fisra 
which  that  work  EPTlngs  matee  for  ul- 
timate triumph,  and  mich  power  was 
certainly  displayed  today. 

"For  a beginning,  Elgar  has  touched 
music  on  its  spiritual  side  in  ’The  Apos- 
tles.’ He  has,  in  Shakespeare's  over- 
whelming phrase,  rushed  into  the  secret 
house  of  death.  And  the  house  of  death 
upon  which  he  has  entered  is  the  death 
which  has  captured  the  hearts  of  many 
generations,  the  death  which  did  not 
complete  life, 'but  which  fell  upon  all 
the  expectations  of  the  future.  I w ite 
in  this  somewhat  ecstatic  strain  be- 
cause the  work  deserves  it.  I feel  apol- 
ogetic on  the  subject:  but  the  point  is 
this:  a man  has  little  to  tell  of  his  ex- 
periences in  the  hearing  of  a certain 
work.  He  brings  to  that  hearing  a C'  r- 
taln  technical  skill,  a long  endurance  of 
sound.  And  such  music  as  rises  to 
Elgar’s— to  this  great  master’s- hcurt  i-s 
of  the  finest  possible  quality;  it  is  of 
meaning  most  derisive.  The  libretto 
has  been  chosen  by  Elg-ar  himself.  The 
thought  which  prompted  that  libretto  is 
not  (as  in  Handel’s  masterpiece)  the 
actual  mission  of  Christ,  but  the  fulfil 
ment  of  that  mission.  And  Elgar  puts 
his  music  in  trust  for  the  future,  just  ■ 
as,  in  the  biblical  narrative,  Christ  who 
died  left  his  mission  in  trust  with  the 
apostles.  That  is  a noble  thought,  and 
nobly  Is  it  worked  out. 

‘”rrue  ascetic  as  Elgar  is,  he  has  no 
Intention  to  let  his  hearers  fall  asleep 
convinced  of  the  mere  sweetness  of  mu- 
sic. I have  said  so  much  already;  out, 
returning  to  the  details,  I find  a certain 
necessity  of  repetition.  From  the  outset 
Elgair  takes  up  the  point  of  view  that 
the  fact  of  Christianity  is  proven  by  tne 
calling  of  the  apostles.  Paley,  in  his 
‘Evidences  of  Christianity,’  of  courM. 
took  the  same  view;  and  practically  El- 
gar has  embodied  Paley's  thoughts  in. 
his  score;  but  Elgar’s  sense  of  color 
goes  beyond  any  thought  of  prose,  'fhe 
work  'begins  with  an  absolute  sense  of 
Judaism  in  music.  You  hear  the  sounds 
of  the  east.  Egypt  is  there,  and  those 
strange  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiris 
which  the  Jew  stole  from  the  house  of 
bondage.  Presently  the  dawn  breaks, 
in  a splendid  age.  w'hereln  the  Shofar 
is  heard  from  a distance.  Then  follow 
pages  in  which  the  composer  most  delib- 
erately refused  the  catholic  spirit  of  the 
world.  He  preaches.  He  declares 
through  the  medium  of  his  art  that  ‘the 
time  has  not  yet  come.’  Subtly,  almost 
secretly,  he  whispers  of  the  things  that 
shall  be;  subtly,  almost  secre^.  he 
leads  you  on  to  the  tragedy  rnrough 
which  mankind  must  go,  by  the  path  of 
mankind’s  representative.  But  always 
he  keeps  his  great  art  readv  for  his 
great  thought.  The  chorus  ‘The  Lord 
Hath  Chosen  Them’  is  an  extremely 
fine  number  (written  in  E flat),  and  pre- 
pares one’s  way  for  that  which  is  to  fol- 
low. 

“As  the  tragedy  of  the  redemption 
deepen.s,  Elgar’s  work  takes  upon  itself 
a ehiningly  sombre  tone.  ‘By  the  Way- 
side’  is  the  title  which  he  has  given  to 
his  conception  of  the  beatitudes.  The 
voice  of  Christ  is  heard  announcing  the 
great  thoughts  of  the  compassionate, 
and,  as  a sort  of  accompaniment,  j'ou 
hear  the  voices  of  the  multitude,  as  one 
may  say,  just  beginning  to  agree  with  the 
new  preaching.  All  this  part  is  flno 
i<ork;  but  particularly  fine  is  the  page 
which  contains  the  beatitude.  ‘Blessed 
are  the  oure  in  heart.’  Herein  the  exact 
spirit  of  Elgar’s  musical  teaching  is  re- 
v'ealed.  Here,  in  the  gentle  uprising  of 
the  voice  through  the  minor  scale,  he 
touches  a sense  of  supreme  spirituality. 
To  continue,  the  passages  dealing  with, 
that  which  cardinal  Newman— and  it  is 
well  to  recall  that  fine  name  in  this, 
his  city  of  adoption— called  ‘Christ  upon 
the  waters’  have  a peculiarly  noble  and 
intimate  sentiment,  a sentiment  which 
deepens  into  gloom  as  the  musician  ap 
proaches  the  tragedy  of  Judas.  Here,  it 
may  be  said,  he  finds  hell  in  music.  Only 
one  phrase  fits  Elgar’s  conception  of 
that  tragedy.  ‘Oh.  the  pity  of  it.  lago; 
oh,  lago,  the  pity  of  it!’  For  Elgar 
seems  in  his  musical  setting  to  know 
how  to  unearth  the  endless  remorse  of 
that  wretchedest  of  men.  The  musician 
pities  the  faithless  apostle;  and  that 
pity,  in  the  heart  of  a genius  like  Elgar, 
means  so  very  much.  So  I leave  Elgar; 


in  him  I recognize  that  at  last  the  Eng- 
lish race  hal  produced  a genius  who 


may  sit  at  board  with  the  gods  of  the 
earth; 

T.iey  know  of  foil  and  the  end  of  toil;  they 
know  God’s  law  is  plain. 

So  they  whi.«tle  the  Devil  to  make  them  sport, 
who  know  that  sin  is  vain. 

“The  performance,  save  for  almost  mo- 
mentary lapses,  was  exceedingly  good. 
The  delicate  meanings  of  every  pag 
of  the  score  needed  perfection  in  accom- 
plishment. That  was  almost  an  impos- 
sibility on  the  occasion  of  a first  pro- 
duction. The  choral  tone  was  wonder- 
fully fine,  and  throughout  a curiously 
noble  uniformity  of  purpose  was  clearly 
evident.  Mme.  Albani.  in  the  part  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  -Angei,  sang 
with  great  and  singular  ^enthusiasm. 
Miss  Muriel  Foster  was  excellent.  Mr. 
John  Coates  as  St.  John,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nerley  Rumford  as  St.  Peter  were  in. 
every  possible  way  satisfactory;  Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies  sang  remarkably  well 
in  the  part  of  Christ.  But  Mr.  Andrew 
Black  carried  away  ail  the  honors  in 
his  singing  of  the  most  remarkable  part, 
to  my  thinking,  that  was  ever  created 
in  oratorio— that  of  Judas.  Mr.  Black’s 
dramatic  instinct  is  unequalled  on  the 
concert  niatform.  Dr.  Elgar  himself 
conducted,  and  his  reception  at  the  close 
was  most  enthusiastic.  The  fact,  little 
as  it  matters,  has  to  be  chronicled.  • • •’’ 

“The  Apostles”  will  be  produced  in 
New  Y’’ork  at  a concert  to  be  given  bjr 
the  City  History  Club  in  February.  Mr. 
Damrosch  will  lead  a chorus  from  the 
Oratoria  Society. 


SYMPHONriieNCERT. 

Irat  Performance  of  D’Indy’s 
1/ “Enchanted  Forest”  Here. 


■ iifr 


vrittfii  for  Qio  vpico;  tt  l.-i  n 

and  uii^.iliilv  om  thf>  moii,;  inii  r,,,., 
hoeiiaoi'  .-InKs  to  \‘oiitn  ;.ii,l  i d ■: 

roj>«iUa  jU  11  niiifft  Lnoi.tiorim,  - 

LamUniv:-.  Id^  mo  m v m, 
»aa  Ui«  well  conducted  KlUftUih,  wlio 


pol.itcl 

of  itn-  ;nmllli,r 


tioo 


m Imasliiatlrw  Work  rrlfh  OrlR- 
Raal  lEarmonic  Tkoatcht  luiil  Kx-  I 
anlatte  luTcntlon— Mnie.  Gndakl 
Slnsa  Arta  from  <‘IJor  Fret- 
■ohnetc.” 

The  propramine  of  the  third  Sym- 
^ny  oncert,  eri  en  Inst  evening  In 
*JjSiphony  HaII,  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor, 
A5  as  follovs; 

mtore  to  “Kakuntala** Goldmark 

wtatlTf*  aud  aria  from  **Der  riel- 

u 'Vebfr 

W®  flBeknntcd  Forest.”  op,  8 D'Indy 

‘•Groteben  at  the  Spinnlug  Wheel” 

— ■ S'.iUibert 

IpphOLiy  Id  D minor.  No.  4 Sriunuunu 

Xrindy’a  orchestral  Itallnd,  based  on  a 
"-Harald,”  by  Uhland,  was  played 
ite  for  the  first  time,  yet  It  Is  one  of 
la  composer's  earliest  works  and  It 
M produced  by  Pasdeloup  at  Paris  In 
E.  -Phomas  acquainted  CXlilcago 
tth  It  In  1901. 

Dhland  s puem  tells  of  Harald  and  hie 
•rriors  riding  through  the  forest.  The 
■es  woo  his  knights,  pelt  them  with 
IS,  and  finally  drag  them  from  their 
— les  and  bear  them  away  to  fairyland. 
||rald‘s  armor  of  steel  is  proof  against 
IV  spells,  but  the  hero,  weary  and 
•ne.  rests  by  a spring  and  drinks  of 
> water.  He  falls  asleep  and  there 
rjfioeps  forever;  and  In  the  moonlight 
A elves  circle  around  him;  but  wnen 
• storm  howls  through  the  forest  and 
Bnder  crashes  and  lightning  glares, 
k hero  stirs  a little  and  reaches  for 
svvord.  Loewe  set  music  to  this 

- American  Is  Inclined  to  consider 
forest  with  a commercial  rather 
poetic  eye.  Even  in  the  earlier  and 
ler  years,  there  were  no  forest 
ners  in  New  England  save  a stray 
_!h  or  the  awful  shape  of  the  Hlack 

r with  his  directory.  The  Redskins 
their  forest  legends  and  curious  for- 
,lore,  but  the  Yankee  child  was  not 
imate  with  fairies  of  wood  ■ or 
^ow,  hill  or  stream.  Today  a forest 
W much  lumber,  and  the  first  thought 
|ae  price  for  cutting  and  transporta- 
A Picnickers  have  little  respect  for 
seautlful  or  a wild  stretch  of  woods; 
ly  make  their  chattering  way,  and 
ring  a halt  provoke  the  wonder  and 
■™„of,tlje  observing  trees,  and  leave 
of  paper  bogs  and  tin  cans.  Man 
#ks  the  earth  with  ruin.  But  to  Ger- 
jOB  and  even  Frenchmen  the  forest  is 
n romantic,  and  the  fairy  lore  they 
med  in  childhood  clings  to  them  even 
en  they  are  professional  materialists. 

such  D’Indy’s  orchestral  ballad 
aid  make  necessarily  a stronger  ap- 


not  in  tile  ni...  d for  surh  a ribald 
■'Uiiln  at  Ir.ist  In  public, 

Mmc.  tiudMkl  did  compnr.'itlvely  llttla 
waih  i.n-tchcn’tj  song.  The  orc^ocn.l.. 
of  passion  was  not  Irresistible,  and  the 
'Villi  not  la.si 

nmrit  th.i  oIlioa.\  oi  her  woo.  Nor  do  wc 
care  to  luar  any  woman  sing  the  "Brl- 
loog,  which  Is  a man’s  song,  and  was 
Ill's!  sung  by  men.  The  moro  dramatic 
tho  wonKui,  with  her  Imitation  of  a 
gniff  and  then  terrified  father,  of  the 
pilling  child  and  of  the  seducing  elf,  the 
’1*’®  n-mlnd  us  of  the  gifted 
\ 1 nti  iloqulst  who  sits  gloriously  t>e- 
tween  the  bearded  lady  and  the  Clrcos- 
eian  girl.  Mme.  Gadskl  was  moderate 
Ihe'^siWg'^u"^’  there  was 


The  Sakuntal”  overture  ■with  Its 
swooning  languor.  Its  reminder  of  lush 
vegetation,  sultry  atmosphei'e,  and  the 
mysterious  Orlent-the  India  and  Us 
women  described  so  sympathetically  by 
Pierre  Lotl-^ls  always  welcome.  Auber, 
wearied  of  Fellclen  David’s  orientalism 
In  music,  exclaimed:  "If  he  would  only 
get  down  from  his  camel”;  but  Gold- 
mark  3 strength  was  renewed  each  time 
he  touched  the  burnt  and  sacred  soil 
-Vfter  he  abandoned  the  East,  his  music 
grow  less  characteristic,  nor  did  his  ex- 
cursion Into  Greece  save  him.  Sakuntala 
was  far  kinder  to  him  than  Prometheus 
and  even  Sappho,  a little  woman  with 
raven  black  hair  and  a strange  smile, 
did  not  woo  from  him  the  tribute  he 
paid  the  superb  Balkis,  Queen  of  Sheba, 
who  asked  hard  questions  of  Solomon 
and,  according  to  the  Rabbins.  loved 
him  passionatwy. 

So  too  the  symphony  of  Schumann, 
with  its  restless  and  vague  melancholy. 
Is  always  welcome.  There  might  have 
been  more  elasticity  in  the  perform- 
ance  of  the  trio  in  the  Schero— that 
trio  of  haunting  rhythm  and  ineffable 
regret  -but  on  the  whole,  the  sym- 
phony was  played  with  poetic  appre- 
ciation. 

There  will  be  no  concerts  this  week. 
The  programme  of  the  concerts  No.  13 
Include  Rabb’s  overture 
Elne  Feste  Burg”;  Huss’  piano  con- 
certo (Miss  Aus  der  Ohe,  pianist); 
bmetana  s symphonic  poem  "Vysehrad," 
and  Beethoven's  symphony,  No.  2. 
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■ ‘•piii.n  ..r  K.ilin'.  lnt< 

III-".  Ill"  HIV  ■■ 
trii  v",lv, 

/riiii:!  llu-i.-  I.;  not  only  I'l.  Itioiii  hi  of  I 
liimagno  ai  il  M.'.un.i,  who  rri'iiti'if  h'  o I 

'f"  f'  Is  -u("  til"  rcmniiihruiK  • of  , Iona  I 
lino  of  i.imou!:  tragi-illniiH.  ■ | 

I’lirthormor",  whlli  thii"  may  he  o 
unanimity  of  oplnlnii  conoi'rnliiK  I ho  ) 

I ch.iriu't"r  of  ih"  Moor  and  th.'  manopr  I 
In  which  he  .mIiouIiI  bo  portrayed,  there 

Ing^ago'  opinion  concern-  i 

o/*th''«  taxing  mitiiro  , 

Of  the  mu.sic,  taxing  prlnclpiiks,  ehorue 

“•’cheslral  players,  and  also  add  the 
I peculiar  horror  of  the  tragedy  Itr'df 

music-drama  one  Unit  may  well  ais- 
eminp'^  Wagner’s  greatest  work  pro- 
emlMnce  arr  or.g  all  the  muslc-dram  is 
of  jho  .9th  century.  Is  not  often  given 
tr'V^  no  season  In  this  coun- 

"y;  , Gounod’s  "Romeo  and  Juliet  " 
which  is  first  of  all  a lyric  work,  does 
not  suffer  from  like  causes.  There  are 
otheM*  ^ ‘^'/on  Romeos  to  even  half  an 
ind^eed^’a  mlnor''’parf"'‘'"“° 

vi^  <^oTSls'r  nigiir 

here  the  attention  of  the  audleneo  li 

a«  famous  slnteri 

as  Mt.  Jean  de  Reszke,  have  In  fhio 
dismally,  and  some  have 
tauon  of  S°a"lvlnl  "^^^fo-nilnstrel  iml- 
Mr.  Sheehan’s  vocal  performance  de 

dt^f  Hfs  voiS  met  ah 

demands  in  heroic,  in  lyrical  and  in 
what  may  be  fairly  called  brutS  Li- 
sages.  Tamagno  bleated  In  the  exoulslte 
love  music  of  the  first  act  and  In  nit 
the  true  pitch  But 

aTw^^f^“w1fh"^rlL?c 

were  moments  of  t?ue  IntensTtv 

succession  of  spSml’^^vUh’^duTi^Infer® 

carefully  sus- 
tained, and  there  was  often  a 
gard  for  detail.  If  Mr  Sheeha^  d?l  7 

rise  fully  to  the  awful  tragedy  of 

last  act,  he  was  at  least  sombre  anri 
impressive,  and  in  his  farewell 
demona  there  were  tone^®  of  'toScSng 
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IT  TH^MOIIT 

A Respectable  and  Unin- 
spired Performance  by 
Mr.  Savage’s  Company, 
with  Mme.  Norellf  as  Elsa. 


YIndy  wrote  It  at  a time  when  he 
' infiuenced  by  German  composers, 
Schumann  and  Brahms,  as  well  as 
Wagner.  He  was  otherwise  handl- 
Ved— for  he  was  rich  and  an  arlsto- 
t.  and  it  is  so  eaay  for  such  to  write 
MO  and  to  win  parlor  and  snobbish 
ilause.  Yet  even  in  this  .early  work 
re  is  the  same  avoidance  of  the 
omonplace  that  characterizes  his 
re  matuie  compositions,  there  is  the 
ae  loftiness  of  thought.  This  music 
something  more  than  panoramic. 
»e  is  no  too  deliberate  attempt  to  i 
tray  a forest  and  its  moonlit  mys-  ' 
r.  There  is  no  attempt  to  label  each 
i S?.®  hearer  who  finds 

Ight  In  Identification  can  safely  say: 
3w  the  warriors  succumb;  now  Har- 
is drinking  the  magic  water;  now 
falls  asleM.”  A composer  who 
itas  every  effort  to  mimic  sleep  runs 
risk  of  disposing  of  his  audience 
well  as  of  his  hero. 

'Indy  composed  music  that  Is  poeUc, 
glnative:  music  that  confirms  and 
irges  the  mood  suggested  by  his 
Sfamme-paraphrase  of  the  ballad, 
hi  this  paraphrase  there  is  no  ref- 
ice  to  Harold  hearing  as  in  a dream 
storm.  There  Is  not,  perhaps,  the 
. grasp  noticeable  in  d’Indy’s  later 
ks,  the  repression  that?  is  often  more 
ctlve  than  expansion;  but  there  is 
I Antic  feeling,  there  is  Individuality 
fitpresslon,  there  are  pages  of  true 
uty.  The  most  effective  portion  of 
ballad  is  the  close,  which  is  highly 
Inal,  both  in  harmonic  thought,  or- 
Ural  expression,  and  is,  indeed,  of 
invention.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
, that  the  ballad  was  finely  played 
warmly  received. 

ae.  Gadskl  Is  well  known  here  as  an 
Ifetlgablc  singer  in  opera.  She  has 
a been  a great  help  in  time  of  man- 
ial  trouble.  She  has  constantly 
)d  to  her  repertory,  and.  while  she 
Jtn,  If  ever,  rises  to  any  great  Im- 
;lve  height  In  the  interpretation 
r earnest,  painstaking  and  gener- 
itlsfactory.  Her  emotional  gamut 
It;  her  face  is  not  mobile;  her 
is  safely  conventional;  but  she 
much  better  than  the  majority  of 
lerraan  sisters,  and  she  acts  with 
-Jr  discretion  than  many  of  the 
‘Ite.s  in  German  opera  houses.  Last 
J she  was  more  effective  in  Agatha’s 
B and  aria  from  "Der  FYelschuetz" 
_ln  the  songs  of  Schubert  with  or- 
Cral  accompaniment. 

Jr  Hermann  Klein,  In  his  self-appre-il 
‘e  memoirs  published  lately,  is  sure 
“8  a boy  he  saw  Jenny  Lind  in  this 
kneel  while  she  sang  the  prayer,  ' 
~h  .she  was  on  a concert  stage. 

adski  is  to  tie  praised  for  not 
itln^f  to  sing  the  scene  as  she 
, in  opera.  She  avoided  this  pitfall  1 
le  dramatic  -singer.  When  she  made 
■ It  was  by  the  legitimate  use  of 
ice.  Nor  was  it  her  fault  that  the 
of  the  scene  was  not  more  ef- 
for  the  music  is  abominably 


An  Absorbing  Performance 
of  the  Noble  Work  by 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage’s 
Grand  Opera  Company. 


MR.  SHEEHAN  ABLY 
FILLS  HIS  PART. 


pathos. 

Mr.  Goff’s  impersonation  of  Ta=-„ 
carefully  studied,  thoroughly  confl^tr^fi® 
vocally  excellent.  Whether  it°wn=Ha^’ 
true  lago,  whether  it  was  not  ^i^® 

d.ramatic-here  Is  a siTbllct  for 
Sion.  We  should  have  ^preferred 
alacrity,  a greater  i®  “ ™°re 

as  welf’as  KcILtlvl  X"  M^r  Go^.; 
lago  was  deliberate,  too  ^^Vv  niot 

ssaT'sKir,';  .s‘in"hiM%*,F*‘, 

of  M?  G^ff’e^®*’®  in'^favor 

or  Mr  Goff  e conception  of  the  nart 

P^;yei^|?th-gei5!ll®ne®frcr'^’"  ”®  , 
thf  aTd\fs" 

Tn®d 

Miss  Rennyson’s  Desde- 

mona  Marred  by  Manner- 
isms-”Lohengrin”  to  Be  »uch-hlW^ 

Vh°e  ^ ooiiT^^fex  ™ScTer 

Mr.  Savage’s  grand  opera  company,  ?ho h '’®'*^™“d^dread^anTicfpa- 
slnging  in  English,  began  last  night  at  Interruntlng^t/n'^^^  very  simply,  and  the 
the  Tremont  Theatre  the  third  week  o*  "o  bli- 
the engagement  with  a performance  of  /^end.  The  wild  farewell  to 

Verdi’s  "Othello,”  the  first  performance  the  feels  suddenly 

in  English  in  this  city.  Mr.  Emanuel  phrase  of  bodemeiit^^is'sompt'hin^*®’”®'"*' 
conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  ^ eonvulsive  and  gabbled  erv  ™®’® 

m^inor  parts  were  sung  r^nect- 
ehorus  was,  on  the  who^e, 


Mr.  tinvagi'n  4ranrl  np.ira  •omp.i: 
singing  in  Engll.r:,,  perfurmi  d W ign-  r- 
‘'Ifihongrln”  lad.  night  .a  th.  T--  r.-.our 
Theatre.  Mr,  Scl.i-ncc  condu.i.-i.  'j’l.p 
cast  wa.-  a.^  follow.  : 

Henry  I •deinr.H 

Telramunil....  

The  UeraM...  Mr.  .Mers,-,„„ 

'll'.  I.a  v\ 

ortniiie;:;;;;;;;;; vnl" ' v 

t no  performani-e  whs  g.  in  r.'illv 
smooth  and  rather  nwtter-of-fa"t.  Tl". 

(li.stre.ss  of  Elsa  was  not  coiilaglr,i|.^ ; 
the  Knight  of  the  Swan  arrived  a.v  :.v 
agreement;  and  everything  hann.  n.;.'i 
a-s  In  the  host  of  world;;  until  Elsa'.t 
curio.sity  prevailed  over  prudence.  Th-. 
atmosphere  w.-ie  not  charged  with  ro- 
manticism, and  the  beards  of  the  m.slo 
chorus  were  distinctively  Assyrian 
lather  Lhaii  charactcri.stie  of  Brab:int 
In  the  glorious  old  days  of  Henry,  oth- 
erwise known  as  the  Fuwler.  The  stage 
was  not  sufficiently  darkened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  act.  so  that 
Frederick  and  Ortrude  plotted  a.s  In 
northern  Norway,  under  the  midnight 
9vn. 

7’he  prc.ss  of  rolilical  news  forbids  de- 
tailed comment.  It  i.s  enough  to  .say 
that  Mme.  Norelll  often  .sang  with  vocal 
unders.’anding  and  that  her  impersona- 
tion was  conventional  and  pale;  Miss 
Newman  did  little  to  relieve  the  sus- 
picion that  Ortrude  deserves  a promi- 
nent place  In  tlie  picture  gallery  of 
operatic  bores;  Jli-.  Gherardl  was  not 
iinaginative  or  mystically  romantic,  get 
he  was  quietly  effectivo  after  the  klU- 
of  Telrainund;  Mr.  Jtar.sano  was 
tlie  Telramunil  of  tho  minor  Gemiiin 
theatre,  alwa.vs  .earnest,  often  vooifer- 
ous;  and  Mr.  I-awrcnee  as  the  Herald 
would  have  pleased  Polonlus  by  his  ac- 
cent and  discretion. 

The  chorus  sang  with  attention  to  the 
dynamic  indications  of  the  composer, 
and  Mr.  Schenk  led  in  a quieter  manner 
than  before  and  with  more  marked  ef- 
fect. It  might  be  said  that  the  per- 
tormance  as  a whole  was  respectable 
but  "Lohengrin"  is  something  more 
than  a respectable  opera.  At  the  same 
time  more  Justice  was  done  by  the  com- 
pany to  "Lohengrin"  than  to  "Tann- 
haeiiser.  But  does  Mr.  Savage  find  it 
necessary  to  perform  operas  by  Wag- 
ner’?  -There  are  so  many  works  which 
would  fare  better  in  the  hands  and  the 
throats  of  his  company. 

'There  was  an  audience  of  good  size, 
which  was  reasonably  applausive. 

Lohengrin’  will  be  repeated  on 
Thursd^  night  when  3Ir.  Boyle  will 
be  the  King,  and  at  the  Saturday  mat- 
mee’  when  Miss  Rennyson  will  be  the 
E sa.  Tlie  opera  this  evening  will  be 
Flotow.s  "Martha,”  with  Mme  Norelli 
Mile  ivell,  Messrs.  Gherardl  and  Boyle 
as  the  chief  singers.  ^ 


Given  Tonight. 


Othello Sheehan 

C;^To.V.V.\V.\V.FV.FV.F-.FV.F-.Mn'li;u5^a  ^ood  arTd'The  oSie^k: 

I’vttoui  of  the  superb  score  is  taken  into 

Mr.  Bcnnetd  consideration,  was  generally  effemivc 

Mr.  LawrenJ  Mr.  Emanuel  conducted  with  a idc^^^^ 

Mr.  McKlnnld  preciation  of  the  heautv  olia  ili.  ® 

D-sdemona Miss  Kcnn.vsoij  of  Verdi’s  music  and  strength 

The  task  imposed  on  the  chief  singer J say,  was  well  *^mounted.  'There^^wZ  *a 
last  night  was  a peculiarly  trying  one.  deeply  Interested  audience 

Not  only  does  Verdi’s  music  in  this'  rose  to^^enthusia^^'^l't  fPP*^ose  which 
wonderful  music-drama  make  severe  de-  second  act  “'®  the 


Selections  from  Brahms, 
Schumann,  Schubert, 
Saint-Saens  and  Chopin 
Given  in  Steinert  Hall. 


..  v*.v*v,*  iwi  iiiu»nj-uia.ma  severe  ue-  *3e:L,uuu  a.ct.  

mands  on  the  singers  as  singers;  but  Performance  in  Elnglish  of  a 

traditions  and  memories  incite  the  audi-  event  in' ^ memorable 
ence,  liowever  friendly,  to  make  com-  citF  Mr  4valic‘n7-,  °P®ta  this 
parisons  between  the  singing  actors  and  to  be  thanked  " ® company  are 

famous  play  actors  of  the  past.  When  allowing^hem  ’ ™PS'c  lovers  for 

the  characters  in  Wagner’s  "Ring,”  or  become®^  mor^  ^nHn,^'Je,°t’POctunity  to 
in  Verdi’s  "Alda”  appear,  their  im-  wdthTsuSime  acquainted 

personators  have  for  rivals  only  theiri  "Othello”  will  he^neLn  Senius. 
predecessors  and  colleagues  in  opera;  day  nlgli®  and  at  th?  w°a"’®'^a 
for  the  Bruennhllde  portrayed  by  Janau-'  Inee.  The  opera^  this 
schek  was  not  Wagner’s  heroine.  "Lohengrin  ’’  with  t>e 

Furthermore,  these  characters,  asi  New'man.  '"kes^rs^  ^^?ra^°'^®R  ’ 
those  in  "11  Trovatore,"  "Faust”  andMarsano’  and  Wencl  ^, ’ th^®""h®.“; 
nine  out  of  ten  operas  are  merely  stage  singers.  Mr.  Schenck  will  eondifn*®^  ®* 
folk;  but  Othello  and  lago  and  Casslo  ‘’ciiencK  win  conduct, 

are  more  familiar  to  us,  indeed,  they  are 
more  intimately  known  by  us  than  are 
the  dwellers  in  the  fiat  above,  or  the 
men  in  street  or  office  with  whom  we 
daily  interchange  wise  opinions  con- 
cerning politics  and  the  weather.  Such 
comparisons  are  foolish,  unjust:  yet  in 
this  instance  they  are  inevitable,  and 
especially  when  the  libretto  is  practi- 
cally a Play  of  Shakespeare  "telescoped’’ 


SAVAGE  COMPANY 
SINGS  “MARTHA.” 


Smooth  and  Pleasing  Per- 
formance of  Flotow’s 
Familiar  Work  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre. 


Mr.  Harold  Bauer  gave  h'?  first  piano 
recital  this  season  yesterday  afteniooii 
at  Steinert  Hall.  The  programme  ivis 
as  follows: 


on  n tSome  by  Handel,  Op.  -4 

Brahms 

I S,'nsta,  I'  ►iarp  mliwr.  Op.  11 Schumann 

rolonalsc,  C !.;it  minor 



Nocturne.  1'  sharp  minor 

Etnrt*,  0 sharp  minor . .Ohupm 

Impromptu.  A flat ^....Schubert 

Elmla  In  the  form  at  a waltz salnt-saena 

Vny  one  not  acquainted  personally 
with  Mr.  Bauer  mlErli*,  looking:  at  this 
piMirTiunme.  accuse  him  of  a lack  of 
humor.  What  ^Ir.  Vernon  Blackburn 
■s,  'd  of  Dvorak’s  "Symphonic  Varla- 
ti cus”  that  they  reminded  him  too  much 
ot  Max  Mueller’s  ingenious  translation 
from  the  Bnddhlst  gospels,  as  he  found 
them: 

Hammer,  hammer,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

'fii.‘  shake,  the  shiver  ami  the  slumber, 

Tb  ' never-ending  beginning, 

The  beginning  that  never  ends. 

ni.iy  well  he  applied  to  Johannes 
Brahm.s  with  his  variations.  Mo  one 
will  dispute  the  workmanship,  but  of 
what  value  is  workmanship,  however 
mirifick.  if  the  musical  stuff  itself  Is  not 
eloquent  with  beauty  or  emotion  or 
grandeur?  Brahms  could  vary  anything 
and  every  thing  save  his  pretentious 
duhiess.  Brahms  at  times,  no  doubt, 
bade  good-morrow  to  his  dulness,  but, 
as  the  woman,  sweet  as  a musk  rose, 
sang  of  sorrow  in  the  roundelay  to 
Keats’  Endymlon,  this  dulness  was  con- 
sta*it  and  kind:  the  composer  would  de- 
ceive her  and  so  leave  her,  hut,  ah!  she 
was  so  constant  and  so  kind.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  Brahms  embraced 
her  and  swore  that  she  should  be  his 
own  Egeria! 

It  was  an  error  in  judgment  to  put 
such  a forbidding  work  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  a programme.  The  first 
piece  should  be  as  a brilliant  prelude, 
a flourish  to  whet  anticipation:  or  it 
should  be  at  least  something  to  per- 
suade, to  reassure,  or  to  lure  the  hearer 
on  to  the  subsequent  musical  beer  and 
skittles,  .^nd  yet  Mr.  Bauer  followed  the 
variations  by  a performance  of  Schu- 
mann’s sonata,  so  that  one  hour  had 
1 1 passed  before  Chopin  appeared  above 
I the  horizon. 

I Yet  these  long  compositions  gave  op- 
! portunity  for  the  display  of  Mr.  Bauer’s 
dominant  characteristics;  musical  com- 
! prehension  and  grasp,  authority  that 
wins  and  does  not  repel,  the  peculiar 
I force  that  may  be  called  intellectual, 

: and  an  admirable  appreciation  of 
; rhytlim.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
some  of  the  variations  were  played 
superbly.  We  prefer  Mr.  Bauer’s  inter- 
pretation of  Schumann’s  music  to  his 
interpretation  of  Chopin’s.  The  sonata 
he  chose  yesterday  has  been  reproached 
for  a lack  of  strong  organic  develop- 
ment. This  reminds  us  that  Claude  De- 
bussy was  once  at  a chamber  concert  in 
Paris.  The  players  began  a w'ork  by 
Beethoven.  Debussy  soon  nudged  his 
neighbor — was  he  Ysaye? — and  said: 
"Let’s  go  now;  the  scoundrel  is  going 
to  develop  his  theme.”  This  lack,  if 
such  a lack  there  be,  was  not  notice- 
able in  Mr,  Bauer’s  performance,  for 
the  sequence  of  musical  ideas  and 
moods  seemed  natural  and  inevitable. 
•And  in  the  introduction  and  in  the  aria 
the  pianist  was  truly  romantic.  For 
once  Eusebius  was  not  put  in  the  back- 
ground by  the  more  strenuous  Florestan. 

'i’he  pieces  by  Chopin  did  not  give  like 
pleasure  or  satisfaction.  The  polonaise 
w.as  dry  and  formal,  too  square-cut;  it 
was  not  sinister  in  suggestion  or  explo- 
sion The  Tarantella  was  played  with 
fine  rhythmic  dash  and  brilliancy,  but  it 
is  one  of  Chopin’s  more  perfunctory 
pieces,  and  inferior  composers  have 
been  more  successful  in  this  form.  The 
other  pieces  by  Chopin  on  the  pro- 
gramme are  not  among  the  mastea-- 
pieros  of  this  supreme  poet  of  the 
niano,  nor  was  the  interpretation  of 
su.'h  marked  distinction  as  to  raise 
tln  m for  the  moment  to  a higher  level. 

Schubert’s  "Impromptu”  was  played 
with  delightful  delicacy,  and  the 
•Etude”  of  Saint-Saens  with  dazzling 

There  was  a large  and  most  applausive 
idif-ncc.  Mr.  Bauer’s  second  recital 
ill  be  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Dec.  5. 

lARTHA”  AT  THE  TREMONT. 

ow's  Work  Pleasingly  Rendered  in 
English  by  the  Savage  Grand 
Opera  Company. 

,r.  Savage’s  grand  opera  company, 
in  English,  performed  Flotow’s 
'v"M  ' iha”  last  night  at  the  Tremont 
T!i'  - tie.  Mr.  Schenk  conducted.  The 
'si  '.viS  as  follows; 

r..(ly  Mine  Norelll 

f-j.  Miss  Ivell 

Lord  ’’rrlf  Mf-  J™®"* 

Mr.  Gherardl 

yiie  iioaif Mr.  Bennett 

' T’n^re  are  persons  who  cock  their 
! jiosss,  look  skew-eyed  and  point  derl- 
' ti  -e  thumbs  at  Flotow’s  familiar  opera. 
\V.‘  are  ri'.  of  them.  There  are  features 
(1  t’"'-  work  Itself  that  always  Interest 

/iVvor  the  quality  of  the  performance 
, . b...  Who  doc-;  not  like  to  watch  the 

■ « i-'.-.  >r  of  the  spinning  wheel.s?  Who 
<o,'.  It  weieome  the  duet  between 
' Liofie]  and  Plunkett,  which  is  associated 
i t’ae  minds  of  all  good  church-goers 
V rio  •^e  hymn,  "Oulde  Me,  O Thou 
'Heat  Jehovah”?  Then  there  Is  "The 
Hsf  Rof>‘  ji"  .'■umroer.”  You  may  not 
like  the  air,  but  there  It  Is  and  there  It 

, .dH  ■ main— even  after  Adelina  Patti 
■ , ..r;  he'  i itlvely  la;-:t  farewell  to  earth, 
s . :.-.iii'inio.-e,  the  difficulty  experienced 
( >v  Li'  i.t-1  and  Plunkett  in  obtaining  ac- 
j eeo'pd'hed  and  faithful  servants  at  a 
[ price.  Is  of  contemporaneous 

! v.oo  even  local  Intert  it. 

I It  ’,ot  .‘iirprlslng,  !hei).  that  there 
; v.  :>s  a p "ased  aodii  iiee  at  the  Tremont, 

I So  audit  nee  thar  wolccoiod  the  appeor- 
j one  by  on  ,-  of  the  old  tune?  ;■  fd 
iwed  e’'. 'd  iy-' ! . ‘;t.e  adv  -t  tures  o." 


USTTIadOi!  TLday  'HHr.'Ict  tni’a^hc  r P'" 
mailt  Mme.  Morelii  was  an  eerspigoing 
maid  of  honor,  who.-'t-  appe-aranee  fU 
court  might  have  occasioned  remark, 
but  she  sang  "The  Last  Kose  of  Sum- 
mer” as  slowly  as  any  world-famous 
prima  donna.  Miss  Ivell  was  a tom- 
boylsh  rather  than  an  arch  Nancy,  and 
her  antics,  as  well  as  her  singing,  gave 
pleasure  to  the  audience.  Mr.  Gherardl 
and  Mr.  Boyle  were  excellent,  each  In 
his  accustomed  way  and  according  to 
his  lights.  There  were  one  or  two 
hitches  of  trifling  moment,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  performance  was  a smooth 
one.  There  Is  pretty  music  In  this 
opera,  which  requires,  however,  a lead- 
ing soprano  of  distinction  in  carriage 
and  eleigance  of  coloratura. 

“Martha”  will  be  performed  on  Sat- 
urday night,  with  Mr.  Sheehan  a.s  Lio- 
nel. The  opera  this  evening  will  be 
"Lohengrin,”  with  Mme.  Norelll,  Miss 
Newman.  Messrs.  Gherardl,  Marsano, 
Boyle.  "Othello”  will  be  performed  on 
Friday  evening,  and  the  opera  at  the 
Saturday  matinee  will  be  "Lohengrin,” 
pfith  Miss  Rennyson  as  Elsa. 


New  York  Papers  Praise 
Her  Unreservedly  or 
Speak  Disdainfully  of 
Her  “as  a Warning.” 


‘‘FAREWELLS”  NOT 
HER  INVENTION. 


Early  Years  of  Jhibaud, 
the  New  Violin  Virtuoso 
—Concerts  in  This  City 
Next  Week. 


Patti.  a singer  o^T»can 

birth  appeared  in  England.  “Tho 
Italian  lady,  that  is  lately  come  over, 
that  is  so  famous  for  singing,”  to  quote 
from  an  announcement  published  in 
1691.  Francesca  Margherita  de  I’Eplne, 
known  to  the  vulgar  as  "Greber’s  Peg," 
was  tall,  ugly,  swarthy,  rough,  hut  a 
good  singer  and  a good  woman.  Dean 
Swift,  it  is  true,  wrote  in  his  Journal 
to  Stella  (1711);  "I  went  to  the  rehearsal, 
and  there  was  Margherita.  and  her  sis- 
ter, and  another  drab,  and  a parcel  of 
fiddlers,”  but  the  dean  was  not  born 
under  a musical  planet.  About  1722 
the  De  TBpine  retired  from  the  stage 
with  £10,000,  and  married  Dr.  Pepuseft, 
who  was  thus  enabled  “to  live  in  a 
style  of  elegancy,  which,  until  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  he  had  been  a stranger 
to.”  And  so  they  lived  happily,  although 
in  his  more  tender  moments  he  called 
her  Hecate  on  account  of  her  ugliness. 

Now  it  was  in  the  year  1692  that 
Margherita  gave  a farewell  concert. 
"She  continued  to  sing  more  last  and 
positively  last  times  during  the  month, 
but  never  quitted  England,”  .says  the 
chronicler,  and  in  fact  after  her  last 
farewell  she  sang  for  about  30  years. 

Patti  is  In  her  61st  year.  But  the 
famous  Gertrude  Mara  sang  in  London 
when  she  was  70.  Anna  Bishop  went  on 
a concert  tour  around  the  w'orld  from 
her  61st  to  her  64th  year.  Charles  Sant- 
ley  is  still  singing,  and  he  was  born  in 
1834.  And  there  are  many  such  in- 
stances of  vocal  longevity. 

Of  course,  there  are  additions  to  Pat- 
tiana.  The  day  after  her  concert  the 
singer  remarked  concerning  the  “great 
improvement"  in  America  during  the 
last  10  years.  "I  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple, too,  have  improved  musically  in  a 
critical  sense.”  This  leads  one  to  infer 
that  she  had  not  read  the  Tribune  that 
morning. 

"When  she  fell  out  of  her  berth  on 
shipboard,”  said  her  confidential  friend, 
"and  hurt  her  knee,  she  had  nothing 
done  for  it,  but  simply  rubbed  it  her- 
self.” But  where  was  her  husband? 
W^as  he  not  before  his  marriage  a pro- 
fessor of  applied  gymnastics,  Swedish 
movement  cure  and  general  massage? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  Baron  Cedar- 
etroni  has  waxed  fat  and  lost  his  cun- 
ning? 

The  subscription  sale  of  seats  for 
Patti’s  concerts  in  Boston  at  Symphony 
Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  the  19th, 
and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  21st, 
will  continue  until  W’ednesday,  the  11th. 
The  box  office  sale  will  open  on  Thurs- 
day morning.  Nov.  12. 


The  apparition  of  Adelina  Patti  in 
New  York  provoked  antipodal  opinions 
concerning  the  present  condition  of  her 
voice  and  art.  The  Herald  and  the 
Commercial  Advertiser  were  lost  in 
wonder,  love  and  praise.  "She  is  still  a 
fascinating  weman.  • * • The  grace 
of  manners,  the  beauty  of  smile  and  the 
imperious  carriage  which  is  the  mark 
of  real  greatness,  they  are  all  there, 
and  powerfully  attractive.  * * * • 
She  has  forgotten  more  about  the  art  of 
song  than  most  prima  donnas  will  ever 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Tribune 
mourned  as  a Hebrew  propliet,  and 
raged  as  any  Roman  satirist.  “Mme. 
Patti,  singing  out  of  time;  Mme.  Patti, 
gasping  for  breath;  Mme.  Patti,  chop- 
ping phrases  into  quivering  bits  without 
thought  or  compunction;  Mme.  Patti 
producing  tones  in  a manner  that 
ought  to  be  held  up  as  a warning  ex- 
ample to  every  novice;  Mme.  Patti  de- 
void of  all  but  a shadow  of  that  tone  of 
opulent  beauty,  of  that  incomparable 
technical  skill,  which  used  to  make  dal- 
liance with  the  things  which  were  in- 
surmountable difficulties  to  others;  of 
that  reposefulness  of  style  which  used 
to  rest  on  all  she  did  like  a benedic- 
tion—that  was  the  singer  who  enter- 
tained the  curiou.s  and  grieved  the  ju- 
dicious last  night”  (Nov.  2). 

The  Times  entertained  similar  yet 
less  rlfetorical  views.  The  Evening  Post 
was  courteously  and  kindly  disposed. 
The  Sun.  cynically  amused,  declared 
that  "those  who  know  what  singing 
really  means  will  discern  the  perfec- 
tion of  an  art  which  is  almost  wholly 
concealed,  and  will  drink  in  fountains  of 
information  about  breathiii'g  and  tone' 
production.  Mme.  Patti  knows  as  much 
about  singing  today  as  she  ever  did, 
and  she  always  knew  all  that  was  to  be 
khown." 

But  why  this  strife  and  dlssensibn 
even  In  the  week  of  political  activity? 
Ambrose  Philips  wrote  some  verses  in 
honor  of  Cuzzoni: 

"Little  siren  of  tbe  stage, 

Kmpty  warbler,  breathing  lyre. 

Wanton  gale  of  fond  desire. 

Tuneful  miscblcf.  vocal  sijell.”  etc. 
which  led  either  Dr.  Arbuthnot  or  Mr.j 
Pope  to  remark:  “Who  would  thiiik| 

this  was  only  a poor  gentlewoman  that| 
suns  finely?" 

Adelina  Maria  Jane  Patti  was  born 
at  Madrid  April  8,  1843.  She  sang  here 
In  Boston  In  1853,  and  her  first  ap- 
pearance here  in  opera  was  on  Jan.  3, 
1860,  as  Lucia.  Her  last  appearancel 
here  in  opera  was  at  Music  Hall  Nov. 
25,  1893,  when  she  created  the  part  of 
the  heroine  in  Emilio  Pizzl’s  one-act 
opera  ‘'Gabriella,’’  produced  then  for 
the  first  time.  Miss  Fabbri  and  Mes.sr.s. 
Lely,  CJalassi  and  Novara,  supported 
her.  Ardlti  conducted.  Patti’s  positive-' 
ly  last  farewell  was  on  Feb.  13,  1894, 
when  she  sang  "Bel  Raggio,”  from 
Rossini’s  "Semiramlde" : "Home.  Sweet 
Home,”  and  in  the  second  act  of 
"Martha.”  The  only  allusion  in  the 
hall  to  the  tear-stained  occa.sion  was 
made  by  a brass-voiced  boy,  an  uncon- 
scious humorist,  wlio  cried,  "I'larewell 
opera  books!” 


Jacques  ThI'baud,  the  celebrated  voung 
French  violinist,  will  play  a Stradi- 
varius  at  his  concert  tomorrow  after- 
noon in  Jordan  Hall.  His  first  appear- 
ance here  should  he  a matter  of  inter- 
est to  all  music  lovers,  for  his  reputa- 
tion throughout  Euorpe  is  great  and 
well  founded,  and  his  success  in  New 
York,  where  he  played  concertos  by  Mo- 
zart and  Saint-Saens,  was  indisputable. 
He  will  play  with  all  the  leading  or- 
chestras of  this  country,  except  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  and  in 
this  respect  he  follows  in  the  footsteps 
of  such  men  as  Kreisler  and  Gregoro- 
witsch,  who  appeared  here  first  in  re- 
cital. 

Le  Courrler  Musical  (Paris)  of  Oct.  15 
published  an  entertaining  account  of  a 
conversation  with  him  at  Sevres.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  work  of  some  ot  the  more 
passionate  press  agents  amused  both 
the  violinist  and  the  reporter.  There 
are  anecdotes  of  Thibaud’s  early  years 
in  the  French  journal.  He  began  to 
study  the  piano  when  he  was  4.  and  at 
the  age  of  6 he  was  the  pianist  when 
his  father  played  in  public  a sonata  for 
violin  and  piano  by  Mozart. 

The  boy  heard  Cesar  Thomson  and 
he  then  determined  to  be  a violinist. 
Two  years  afterward  Ysaye  gave  a con- 
cert at  Bordeaux  and  played  a piece  by 
■R^ieniawski.  Meeting  Thibaud,  he  said: 
“Well,  young  one,  what  do  you  think 
of  that?”  The  boy  answered.  "It’s  very 
fine,  but  I shall  do  as  much  with  it.” 
Ysaye  laughed  and  handed  over  his 
fiddle  to  the  fresh  youngster.  Thibaud 
not  a bit  dismayed,  played  away,  and 
Ysaye  “stupified,  moved  to  tears,  em- 
braced him  and  prophesied  a glorious 
future.”  Last  year  Thibaud  gave  102 
concerts  in  Europe. 


Among  the  concerts  -of  interest  next 
week  is  Messrs.  Devon  and  Isham’s  first 
song  recital,  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
Steinert  Hall,  with  a programme  which 
will  include  songs  by  Handel,  Strauss, 
Bassani,  Pierne,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Am- 
herst, Webber,  Rachmaninoff  and 
others,  and  some  unfamiliar  duets.  Mr. 
Frank  O’Brien,  the  blind  pianist  of 
Cambridge,  who  has  studied  in  Berlin 
will  play  on  Wednesday  evening,  at 
Steinert  Hall,  pieces  by  Bach.  Beetho- 
ven. Schumann.  Chopin,  Tschaikowsky 
and  Liszt.  And  on  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  first  Apollo  concert  in  Jordan 
Hall.  Mrs.  Julie  Wyman  will  sing  songs 
by  Augusta  Holmes,  Wekerlin,  Chami- 
nade,  Whelpley  and  Harris. 

Last  Week  of  the  Savage 
CompanyattheTremont; 
Apollo  Club’s  First  Con- 
ceit; Plano  Recitals; 
Success  of  Miss  Marie 
Nichols, Boston  Violinist 


of  voicii-s. 
whicb,  of 


'Stall  ’Ui 

reference  to  the  ^mpai 
tive  nvTits  of  EngHzh 
German  choirs;  "H-  re 
nave  a fixcl  pror.'irtion 
\V<  r h'/'ist.  voice.v  piimariiJ', 
CMi.i?'?  ms  ih'r  natural 
way.  In  Germany  tin-  sroyitinos  are  ot 
ten  larg'  ly  wliai  w - would  itiink  out 
of  proportion  in  pohit  of  number.  Many, 
ot  'i-he  sopranos  are  highly  i iucated  la- 
dies, an.i,  though  their  v,i ; •?  may  not 
be  strong,  there  is  behind  th'  ;i’  singing 
a culture'  which  results  in  *-x;jri  ?.-iion 
and  intelligent  rendering.  The  eff.  ct  of 
general  education  makes  ilseli  '.ot  la 
music.  N H necessarily  a cln.-'s-c:-!,  but 
a g<  od  geiie.-al  education.  Vt  e h v.  need 
of  some  advance  jn  this  direction,  espec- 
ially among  vocalists.  There  are  .-iome 
who  have  all  the  culture  deslrotet.  but 
still  too  many  who  depend  on  thcii 
voice  and  a popular  repertory  to  main- 
tain their  place  on  the  concert  platform. 
What  a mistake  to  think  that  mere 
voice  or  mere  technique  is  alom  re- 
quired! Never  was  a more  fat:il  error. 
Still  we  have  advanced  and  we  continue 
tc  advance.  Sometimes  I think  that 
composers  take  too  little  note  of  this 
progree-s.  The  modem  chorus  singer  is 
far  superior  in  point  of  skill  to  the 
singer  of  a century  ago.  We  are  not 
limited  to  the  machine  of  Handel's  time, 
nor  of  Beethoven’s  time,  nor  even  to 
that  of  five  and  thirty  years  ago.  'VVe 
may  reasonably  expect  more  in  point 
of  Intelligence  and  expression,  and  may 
exact  a little  more.” 


Dr.  Maudsley  has  declared  gravely 
that  many  of  the  most  striking  charao- 
teristics  ot  the  idiot  are  found  in  highly 
developed  musicians.  And  did  not  Prof. 
Park,  in  his  “Dogmas  of  the  Constiti>- 
tion.”  quote  the  proverb  maker  with 
his  "God  hath  given  to  some  men  wis- 
dom and  understanding,  and  to  others 
the  art  of  playing  on  the  fiddle.”  Yet 
there  are  some  who  insist  that  a singer 
I oi  high  aim  and  purpose  should  be  a 
! person  of  many  attainments,  of  broad 
' and  catholic  education. 


Vitruvius,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
treatise  on  architecture,  names  the  in- 
dispensable acquirements  of  the  great 
architect.  The  architect  should  have 
both  practical  and  scientific  knowledge; 
he  should  be  quick-witted,  ingenious, 
indu-'^uious;  he  should  be  well  read,  a 
draughtsman,  wise  in  geometry,  and  not 
ignorant  6f  optics,  versed  in  arithmetic, 
and  familiar  with  history,  a careful 
student  ot  pliilosophy,  acqutynted  with 
music;  and  hi  should  have  some  in- 
formation concerning  medicine,  law, 
astrology  and  the  movements  of  the 
stars. 

There  are  some  today  who  really  be- 
lieve that  a singer  should  resemble  the 
architect  sketched  by  Vitruvius. 


The  "Farewell  Concert”  is  by  noj 
means  a morlern  institution  invented  by' 


dWAKD  EU3AR  'id 


How  was  a pupil  taught  during  the 
great  period  ot  song? 

As  the  opera  grew  to  be  more  and 
more  a collection  of  songs  sung  by  per- 
sons in  costume,  the  managers  paid  less 
attention  to  sumptuousness  of  scenery 
and  professions  and  the  surprise  of  in- 
genious mechanical  devices:  for  the 

singer  became  the  magnet,  the  craze. 
Since  individuality  in  melody  was  the 
one  thing  sought  by  opera  makers  from 
Pefi  to  Scarlatti,  the  singer  in  the.  17th 
and  18th  centuries  was  the  chief  artist, 
the  man  of  consummate  skill,  of  “vir- 
tue,” i.  e..  of  supreme  worth  in  a su- 
premely valued  calling. 

Women  at  first,  as  gerjd  Catholics,  were 
not  supposed  to  take  part  in  opera,  espe- 
ciallv  as  Popes  had  forbidden  their  em- 
plovment.  Therefore,  male  sopranos  and 
contraltos  came  Into  fashion  in  opera  as 
well  as  in  the  church.  They  were  pre- 
served from  any  change  of  voice,  and 
so  they  could  be  taught  when  they  were 
voung.  In  Mancini’s  treatise,  the  pupil 
is  supposed  usually  to  be  12  or  13  years 
old  Not  onlv  could  the  young  voice 
thus  be  actually  made,  but  months  could 
be  devoted  to  what  is  now  skimmed 
over  in  as  many  days.  This  is  the 
that  pupils  were  taught  in  the  school  of 
Mazzocchi  early  in  the  17th  century; 

In  the  morning,  one  hour  to  sing  diffi- 
cult nassages,  one  hour  to  study  litera- 
■ture.'  one  hour  of  instruction  before  a 
mirror  to  avoid  disagreeable  movements 
of  forehead,  eyes,  mouth.  In  the  after- 
noon. a half-hour  to  theory,  a half-hour 
to  counterpointing  a given  theme,  an 
hour  to  putting  into  practice  by  compo- 
sition the  contrapuntal  lesson,  an  hour 
to  literature.  The  rest  of  the  day  to  the 
harpsichord,  accompanying  one  s self,  or 
composing  a psalm  or  canzonetta:  and 
sometimes  the  pupil  sang  single  tones  to 
an  echo  near  a hill,  for  the  echo  served 
as  a looking  glass  to  show  tonal  imper- 
fections. The  pupil  was  taken  to  hear 
all  famous  singers,  and  he  t(as  obliged 
to  criticis»9  them  to  his  ma-sterj  ano  he 
heard  music  of  all  kinds.  If  he  had  a 
cold,  he  would  piay  over  songs  at  the 
harpsichord  and  discuss  embellishmente 
with  his  teacher. 

By  year-long  work  at  holding,  swelling 
and  diminishing  tones,  by  practi;>ng 
pas^ges  of  repercussion,  by  exercises  ir 
cadenzas,  trills,  flourishes,  and.  aoove 
all  by  such  mastery  of  breath  that  any 
visible  act  ’of  breathing  marked  the 
shape  of  a piece,  not  any  physical  nec- 
essity. singers  were  formed,  singers 
who*s“  mu-.'cal  knowledge,  technic. 
power  ot  expressing  tonal  emotion  sacai 
today  like  unto  a ta’.e  from  “The  Thou- 
sand Nights  and  a Night,”  and  In  com- 
parison with  whom  as  singers  Bic 
glories  of  our  stage  are  but  poor  ama- 
teurs vain  and  unsubstantial  things. 

Those  were  the  heroic  days  of  sirgiiiB 
as  Vernon  Lee  describes  them:  \i  (tea 

men  had  longer  ‘iroaths  and  voi.’os  that 
never  grew  eld.  when  str;irg.-  ai.d  leu- 
rible  thingi>  .-till  happened;  saiiphire 
rings  presented  them  by  t!n  demoi'.  proi- 
ce.ssions  to  wolcorae  them,  li'd  vielenl 
deaths  in  brawls  or  by  the  \VM  '.cicy  of 
the  l oisioner.  or  ii>  the  ;ie?.i?-i;'.'.- thrust. 

Yet  in  the  old  li.ivs  quai:iy  of  vij 
was  not  contemned.  Tlius  we  ;mq  Pi 
francesAO  Tosi  writing  ;n  his  gol 
lii'ok;  "Ualy  hears  i:o  umro  such 
quisit-c  Voices  as  in  th.ves  past,  pa 
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HE  TRULY  INTELLIGENT  SINGER. 

“AIDA”  THE  OPERA  TOMORROW  NIGHT. 
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lariy  amonff  th^  women,  and  to  the 
shame  of  the  guilty.  I’ll  tell  the  reason: 
Tne  Ignorance  of  the  parents  does  not 
let  them  perceive  the  badness  of  the 
voice  of  their  children,  as  their  neces- 
sity makes  them  believe  that  to  sing  and 
grow  rich  is  one  and  the  same  thing, 
and  to  learn  music  it  is  enough  to  have 
a pretty  face:  ‘Can  you  make  any- 

thing of  her?’  ” 

We  all  heard  much  some  years  ago  of 
the  “intellectual”  singer,  made  at  first 
m Germany.  The  intellectual  singer 
was  a male  or  female  who  had  a coarse 
strident  or  guttural  voice,  or  who  had 
roared  and  screamed  the  voice  away  a 
s nger  wholly  without  art,  whose  tones 
either  stabbed  the  ear  or  did  not  go 
[beyond  the  footlights;  a singer  without 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  pure  in- 
tonation. King  Solomon,  or  whoever 
Wrote  __the  book  of  proverbs,  foresaw 
£ ,L  . , ^ vinegar  upon  nitre  so  is 
Me  that  slngeth  songs  to  a heavy  heart.” 
Tet  this  singer  was  supposed  to  have  a 
wonderful  “conception”  of  the  song  or 
operatic  part;  there  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing display  of  “intellectuality.” 

A singer  may  be  intelligent  and  yet 
not  be  intellectual.” 

.J*-  remembered  that  when  Ar- 

thur Peadennls  tried  to  engage  that  su- 
perb  creature  and  play-actress.  Miss 
rotherlngay,  in  conversation  about  poe- 
try and  about  her  profession  and  asked 
Mr  what  she  thought  of  Ophelia’s  mad- 
Mbe  and  whether  she  was  in  love  with 
namlet  or  not,  the  young  woman  an- 
swered in  an  Irish  accent  and  with  a 
Mep  rich  melancholy  voice:  “In  love 
With  such  a little  ojus  wretch  as  that 
^nted  manager  or  a Bingley?”  and 
When  Pen  explained  It  was  not  of  her 
ne  spoke,  but  of  Ophelia  of  the  play 
^ replied:  “Oh,  indeed,  if  no  offence 
wjw  meant,  none  was  taken;  but  as  for 
» ^ tu’  she  did  not  value  him 

-^t  that  glass  of  punch.”  Nor  did  she 
wow  the  name  of  the  author  of  “The 

less 

J®r^  by  Pendennis  and  the  great  pub- 
Tk  W ould  she  have  been  the  more  pa- 
»lc  as  Ophelia  if  she  had  read  the 
■hous  commentators,  or  more  thrilling 
-Haller  if  .she  had  known  the 
jjjilancholy  fate  of  Kotzebue? 

.l«t  us  take  the  case  of  an  opera 
Wiger  who  is  about  to  impersonate 
Wrmen.  She  is  told  that  she  should  I 
gw  Merimee  s story,  George  Borrow’s  i 
^Psies  in  Spain”  and  books  about  i 
lps>,PS  by  Sir  Klchard  F.  Burton  and  I 

SK  reads  and  medi-  i 

^ real  advantage  will  this 
Mdy  be  to  her?  May  it  not  confuse 
It  not  lead  her  to  indecision 
fcfQUo  inconsequential 

•tail  Did  the  man  who  blacked  him- 
i.oi''®''-  Othello  that  he  might 
of  tl>e  part 
more  tr^jic  intensity?  Meri- 
, ncS  the.  Carmen  of  the 

ettists;  and  certain  observations  of 

ip-ow  concerning  0^  proud  and  pe- 

Ihe  S ’ ' 


may  then  be  directed  specificallj*  toward^i 
the  mood  of  a particular  song  as  set  by 
a cornposer.  And  so  a German  woman 
wdio  knows  her  Heine  may  sing  melo- 
dies by  Debussy  and  Gabriel  Faure  with 
finer  appreciation  if  slie  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  Paul  Verlaine. 


the  heart  of  the  hearer  as  in  the  hol- 
low of  a hand,  are  of  strong,  elemental 
emotions.  They  are  as  a rule  of  the 
great  common  people,  and  often  from’ 
the  lowest  and  the  poorest  class:  they 
have  known  poverty,  distress,  disap- 
pomtment,  anguish:  they  are  often  not 
wholly  unacquainted  with  crime  and 
.sin.  They  have  worked  with  their 
hands;  as  children  they  have  sung  in 
gutters  or  boozing-kena  They  have  had 
little  schooling.  They  have  not  known 
the  usages  of  polite  society.  In  private 
life  they  seem  to  the  fastidious,  coarse 
or  stupid:  but  on  the  stage  they  dis- 
play courtly  dignity,  exquisite  grace 
cl^assic  repose,  poetic  imagination,  pa- 
thetic and  overwhelming  Intensitv 
Neglected  or  despised  in  early  life  on 
accomplish  their  dreArns 
they  take  superb  revenge.  The  staa-e 
their  world  in  which  they  queen  it  Ind 
look  indifferently  at  genteel  and  bedia- 
monded  audiences  at  their  feet. 


R^r  chastjty  of  *he  Spanish  ’ gyis''y 
are  (jontradioted  by  more  recent 

1 ^11  deper^ds  on  thb  it^oman. 


|e  great 
rewct' 


“’e  women 
[-P  .Tfi.iy  judgment  and  hold 


They  are  different  beings  the  moment 
the  curtain  is  raised.  The  slight  almost 
insignificant,  woman  who  has  little  to 
say  In  the  commercial  and  coramonnlacp 
routine  of  life  .shines  as  one  transfia- 
ured  and  enskied.  She  who  is  reckoner] 
coarse  and  noisy  is  a- high-bred  heroi^ 
who  nothing  common  does  or  mean  unon 
the  memorable  scene.  The  one  anathetie 
or  slovenly  in  her  room  is  the  dain- 
tiest Manon  or  the  most  "niri®'", 
Elisabeth.  The  very  voice  of  such 
is  changed  beyond  belief;  the  dallv 
habitual  mask  is  droppo-d  and  the  soul 
of  the  woman  remodels  the  feitures- 
the  walk,  the  bearing,  the  gestur/-— 


these  are  as  given  by  an  ironical  genie 
to  confound  tlie  w’irdom  of  the  world 
These  women  undergo  tlie  wondrous 
chemistry  of  the  sja^._  | 

Great  is  the  force  of  indirection.  v 
soprano  is  about  to  sing  Liszt’s  “Lore- 
ley.”  She  will  not  gain  in  compre- 
hension, if  you  tell  her  that  this  singe-- 
i of  the  Khine  sat  comfortably  on  a rock 
; 430  feet  high  above  the  Rhine,  where 
that  river  is  narrowest  (about  220  vard.sj 
and  deepest  (76  feet).  But  if  she  "is  re- 
minded of  Brentano’s  version  of  the 
legend,  if  she  is  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  tlio  myth  is  very  old.  and  th.at  it 
was  known  in  some  form  or  other,  from 
the  classic  syrens  to  the  Scandan.avlaii 
elf  that  wooed  Olof  in  song,  to  ail  iia- 
I tiens.  the  reality  of  the  scene  m.sv 
. enter  into  her  mind,  so  that  the  musical 
I expression  will  be  the  more  authorita- 

1 Book.-  of  folklore,  volumes  of 

1 .highly  imaginative  poetry  may  he  far 
more -helpful  to  a..paturally  impression- 
able womati  than  a philosophical  treatise 
on  the  aesthetics  of  singing. 

There  are  women  without  thi.--  natural  I 
force,  without  this  latent  disposition,  I 
( who  may  sing  with  greater  power  and  ' 
beauty  by  the  aid  of  suggestion,  rather  - 
I than  by  a deliberate  application.  If  a 
New  England  woman  with  an  active  and 
impressionable  mind  is  to  sing  songs  by 
Schumann,,  familiarity  with  the  Llede’r 
of  Heine  will  undoubtedly  assist  her  in 
acquiring  a general  dlsi.o.sition  whieft 


Wait  Whitman,  describing  “The' 
crowded  and  rudderless  wreck  of  the 
steamship,  and  death  chasing  it  up  and 
down  the  storm.”  and  the  saving  of  “the 
silent,  old-faced  Infant.-,  and  the  lifted- 
sick,  and  the  sharp-lipped,  unshavral 
exciaiins  ’T  am  the  man.  I suf- 
fered, I was  there”;  and  a little  later: 
A.gonies  are  one  of  my  change.-  of  garmeuta; 

I do  not  ask  the  wounded  person  how  In-  feels,  ' 
I,  in.vself,  become  the  wounded  i-ersoii. 

My  hurt  turns  livid  upon  me  as  I l--iia  on  a ' 
cane  and  observe,  , 

To  use  a liomely  phrase,  the  singer 
must  be  able  to  put  her.-elf  in  the  plate 
of  another;  she  must  have  a peculiar 
imagination.  Nor  does  she  always  need 
the  lessons  of  actual  experienci-.  The 
purest  woman  may  be  tlie  incarnation 
of  flaming  passion  on  the  strige.  for  sho 
is  unacquainted  with  the  selflsinn  :-;s,  the 
materialism,  the  disillusions  of  what 
commonly  passes  in  tlie  world  as  love. 
There  are  opera  singers  whi:-c  lives 
would  have  delighted  such  chroniclers  i 
as  Braivtome  or  Casanova,  nnd  whose  ! 
tones  in  melting,  amorous  plii.i.-...s  drop  i 
carele.ssiy  from  the  moutli  as  icicles’ 
from  a gutter  pipe.  Thi  on<-  woman  l 
sings  her  illusions,  her  longing.-,  which  ' 
are  the  more  ardently  beautiful  becaU'C  ' 
they  are  imaginative:  the  others  hav-i 
no  illusions,  and  fainili  irity  liu.-t  cliok.  il 
imagination  and  bred  iiidifferonce.  Thr 
true  prizes  of  the  w -rid,  the  liigl,.  .-i 
earthly  bliss,  as  well  as  t.be  ec.:,;iuc 
vision,  are  to  the  pure  in  heart. 

A singer  cap  giv,  forth  oniv  tbit 
which  is  within.  True  emotion  is  not 
to  be  educated.  The  moment  it  heconi  is 
intelligent  it  is  devoid  of  sponla..eity 
and  fragrance.  5'et  there  ar  - w.-men  ' 
who  are  unconscious  of  eertai--  --motions 
until  they  are  e.xcit-  d by  the  glare  of 
the  footlights  and  the  smell  of  th<-  ihe- 
atre;  the  cool-headed  then  hold  the 
reins  and  guide;  the  more  excilal  Ic  .are 
mastered  by  th.  .--s.-iion  and  becom- 
■spasmo-lic  or  grotesque.  There  are  few 
who  with  cool  and  governing  brain  In- 
spired .soul  and  tlirol/blng  i..jdy  ar-- 
mistresses  of, /lyric  emotion,  'riiev'  may  ‘ 
be  said  to  have  intelligence;  hut  thi>  ' 
quality  is  a birthright,  enlarge, i i,v  ex',  i 
perience  and  shaped  by  intros-., -ction 
and  con.stant  self-criticism.  The  out- 
sider can  only  look  ,jii  and  wonder-  he 
may  bint,  he  may  suggest,  he  may’critl- 
cisc,  but  the  siiu-.cr  herself  cannot'  ex- 
, plain  as  for  an  exa-minatlon  the  methods 
of  her  persuading  -and  comr-ciling  art. 

This  is  a time  when  -very  one  sings  or 
I plays  .some  instrument,  for  the  ide-i  n,ai 
the  musician,  iiko  ilie  poet,  l«  horn  w-is 
I long  ago  exploded.  Singers  come  -inH 
go  in  battalions,  and  the  gre  t ma  io'i-it v 
are  like  unto  the  idle  singer  ,i'  an 
empty  lay.  Few  have  much  art e,,,- 
they  have  little  aptitude  and  no  I’l,- 
tienco:  still  fewer  have  the  i-nwer  '-f 
lyrical  c-xpres-don.  Yet  they  .ierd<t  di 
singing,  and  they  have  .heir  friends  an-1 
admirers  in  hurch,  in  parlor  ,ind  even 
in  concert  hall. 

The  truly  intelligent  sleei-r  i-  =ho  '■ 
recognizes  her  inability,  a- -^epis  th'e'.slra 


iWiiion * ca ' ni"’ ' arn(  finds  some  other  I 
Wiiste-pipr  ;vi  tho  overflow  of  her  t 
amiaWo  feelingci. j 

LOCAL. 

Mr.  Giuseppe  Randeegor  -will  give  a 
piano  r.'cital  soon  at  Stoinert  H.all.  ; 

Mr.  Franols  Rogers,  baritone,  will  ; 
gir  o a song  recital  in  Sleinert  Hall  on  ! 
Wednesday  afle'^noon.  Dec.  2. 

Messrs  Devoll  and  Isham's  second  ; 
song  rental,  which  will  be  devoted  to  | 
w.nks  by  American  composers,  will  be  ; 
at  Ste.n'ert  Hall  on  Wednesday  even-  i 

ing.  the  18th.  ' 

Putiils  of  the  Faelten  Pianoforte 
school  will  give  a r«  oital  in  Huntington  i 
hhamb-  rs  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening.  ! 
Tlio  Miises  Lavers.  Mardon,  Rapoport. 
Puinphrey  and  M.issrs.  GU'')s,  Perley 
and  others  will  take  part 
The  SpierinsT  quartet  (string)  of  Chi-  ; 
i-o  which  is  no"'  in  'li-i^  season, 
uid  is  held  in  high  respect  in  the 
western  si  ites,  will  give  its  first  con- 
cert in  Boston  at  Chickeriiig  Hail  on 
Monday  evening,  the  16th.  The  pro- 
L-r  inimo  will  include  Mozart's  quartet  in 
t-  ‘ Schumai.n's  quartet  in  F major 
Heotho veil’s  quartet  in  F minor,  beats 
mav  be  bought  at  Symphony  Hall  on 
•ind  alter  Monday  morning. 

\t  the  first  concert  of  the  Hoffmann 
ouintet  on  q'uesday  night.  Mr.  Bauer 
will  make  his  first  appearance  here  this 
se.ason  in  chamber  music.  , , , 

Miss  Clara  Sexton,  Mis.s  .\dali  Camp- 
h.’n  Hussey,  and  Mr.  Steplicii  Towii- 
s,-"d  of  Boston  with  Mr.  John  Young, 
tmior  of  >’e\v  York,  will  be  the  solo 
sin.-rei-s  In  the  perfo'-mance  of  Sulli- 
van's ■■Golden  liCgend"  under  the  di- 
rection of  ^Ir.  E»  G.  Hood  at  ysashua, 

X.  H.,  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  10.  The 
orchestra  will  be  the  Boston  Festival. 
Mr.  Crowley,  concert  master. 

Mr.  Gebhard  will  give  a piano  recital 
in  Steinert  Hall  on  Thursda'v  afternoon, 
Dec.'  3.  Mrs.  Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler 
I will  give  a (flano  recital  in  the  same 
I hall  on  Tue.s.Tay  afternoon.  Doc.  1;  Mr.  - 
Francis  Rogers,  a song  recital  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  Dec.  2,  and  Mr. 
Bauer  .his  second  recital  on  Satuiday  | 
‘afternoon.  Dec.  o. 

Tho  nroffranrme  of  th©  second  Ivneisel 
quartet  in  Potter  Hall  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing the  l^th,  will  include  Cesni 
Frinck’s  quartet  in  D;  Beethovens 
sonata  in  A major  for  ’cello  and  P‘an°l 
and  Brahms'  piano  quartet  m C minor. 
Mr.  Bauer  will  be  the  pianist. 

•\mong  the  works  to  be  performed  py 
the  I.oiigy  Club  this  season  are:  Sere- 
n-ide  Vo  2 Mozart:  Octet.  Haydn;  Ron- 
diiio,  Beethoven;  Cai-navalesque,  Loef- 
fler;  sonata,  for  flute  and  tilano, 
Reinecke;  trio.  Herzogenherg^.  sextet, 
Lacroix;  suite  op.  4,  ques. ; and  Gounod  3 

Petit  Symphonio.  . t 

The  programme  of  the  first  Arbos 
diuirtet  conceit  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Mon- 
,Jav  evening,  the  23d.  will  include  BeeL 
hoven’s  quartet  in  F minor;  suite  in  F 
malor.  iS'  Bach,  for  violin  alone  (Mr 
Ar'oos);  Tschaikowsky’s  piano  trio  in  A 
minor  (Mr.  Bauer,  pianist). 

The  most  practical  evidence  of  ..he  in- 
terestnaken  in  the  concerts  to  he  gi-ven 
here  bv  Adelina  Patti  Is  found  in  the 
fact  tliat  more  than  $5000  has  already 
been  received  at  the  Symphony  Hall 
box  office  by  checks  sent  in  payment  for 
advance  orders  for  seats,  and  -each  day 
has  shown  an  increase  in  the  average 
number  of  these  numbers  received.  The 
concerts  will  be  given  in  Symphony  Hall 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  19th  mst., 
and  the  following  Saturday  afternoon, 
with  an  entire  change  of  programirie  for 
Patti’s  second  concert.  J'hese  will  jbe 
her  onlj'  appearances  in  Xew  EnglafTu. 
Her  company  include.s  a Miss  Vera  Mar- 
golies,  pianist;  Miss  Roza  Zamels,  vio- 
linist; Miss  Kathleen  Howard,  an  Amer- 
ican contralto;  Mr.  Wilfred  Vrigo,  tenor; 
Mr.  Claude  A.  Cunningham,  an  English 
'oaritone.  and  Anton  Hegner.  ’cellist.  Mr. 
Romualdo  .Sapio  is  the  musical  director. 

Mr  Frank  O’Briei).  the  blind  pianist, 
who  will  give  his  first  piano  recital 
MY-dnesday  evening  at  Steinert  Hall, 
‘."o  nt  to  Berlin  about,  three  years  ago  to 
study  with  Gedllczka.  and  he  made  his 
fii.'t  appearance  in  public  at  Beckstein 
Hail  March  4.  1903.  The  critics  were 
■ nanimous  in  praise  of  the  purity  and 
t'a<  warmth  of  his  Interpretation  and  the 
fluenev  of  his  technique. 

Mrs.  Helen  A.  Hunt  will  give  a song 
rccilal  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  10, 
when  she  will  sing  for  the  first  time  in 
B.-..st'in  certain  songs  by  Claude  De- 
bussy and  also  with  the  assistance  ot 
a female  chorus  and  Mr.  Gebhard,  pian- 
i.sl  Debussy’s  exquisite  setting  of  a 
French  version  of  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
seui’s  “The  Blessed  Damozel.’’ • 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SCNTAT— llnrttonltiiral  Hall,  3 P.  M.  and  7 
1*.  M.,  chrysantboimini  phow.  <'<>ocert  tne 
jnistoii  i.’oiicert  Orchestra,  led  h.v  Mr.  Arthur 
M.  run-y.  , , 

MONDAY— Treniont  Theatre,  fourth  and  Inst 
week  of  Mr.  Savage'.s  giaiwl  opera  couiraiiy, 
stugiug  ill  KiigUsli;  S P.  M.,  \ erili’s  ■■Aida  ■; 
Itndames.  Mr.  Sheehan;  Ilamlls.  Mr.  huilc; 
the  King.  Mr.  Bennett;  Amonaaro.  Mr.  Go(V; 
Aida.  Miss  Kennyson;  Aunerla,  .Ml».s  Ivell. 
Mr.  Emanuel  will  conduct. 

Tl’ESDAY— Sielncrt  Hall.  3 P.  M.,  first  recital  1 
bv  .Messrs.  Devoll  and  Isham.  Ducts  by  Chcr- 
iilniil,  Massenet.  Amherst  Webber;  songs  for 
tenor  by  Bassanl,  Plorne,  Kjerulf,  Itaehmaul- 
noft;  songs  for  baritone  by  Handel,  It. 
Strauss.  Ilimsky-Korsakolf.  William  Wallace, 
Amherst  Webber. 

Tremout  Theatre,  8 P.  M.,  Verdi’s  ’II 
Trovatore."  Leonora.  .Miss  Kennyson : Azu- 
cena.  Miss  Ivell:  Manrieo,  Mr.  Sheehan; 
Count  dl  Luna,  .Mr,  Marsano;  Ferrando,  .Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Schenk  will  eouduct. 
WEU.NESDAY— Tremont  Theatre,  2 P.  M., 

■ Aida,’’  wltn  Miss  Brooks  as  Aida. 

Tremont  Theatre.  8 P.  M..  Gounod’s 
■■Romeo  and  Jullof’;  Romeo,  Mr.  Riviere; 
Friar  Isuirenee,  Mr.  Boyle;  Mereiitlo,  tlr. 
GotT;  the  Duke,  Mr.  McKlmile;  Capiilet,  Mr. 
Marsano;  Tybalt,  Mr.  Fulton;  Gregorio,  -Mr. 
Isiwrence;  Paris,  Mr.  Patton;  Beuvolio.  Mr. 
Jiingman;  .liillet,  Mme.  Norelli;  Stephano,  1 
Miss  Newman;  Gertrude,  Miss  MacGahen.  : 
Mr.  Emanuel  will  eondnet. 

Steinert  Hall,  S;lj  P.  M..  piano  recital  by  : 
Mr.  Frank  O Brien.  Prelude  and  fugue  m 
D-mlnor.  Bdeli:  Beethoven’s  sonata  op.  ICllr  , 
Selmmanu’s  ‘’KreislerlaDa.’’  op.  16:  Chopin’s 
Eludes  op.  10  No.  3,  op.  2,'>  No.  7;  Impromptu  ’ 
in  F-sharp  minor.  Nocturne  in  C-shiirp  minor. 
Polonaise  In  C-mlnor;  Tschaikowsky’s  Hu- 
more.ske  op.  10;  Chant  Piilouats.  Cbopin-Liszt; 
Liszt's  Rhapsoilie-Hongroise  No.  S. 

Jordan  Hall,  8 P.  M..  first  concert  of  the 
Apollo  Club,  -Mr.  .Mollenhauer  conductor.  Mrs. 
.Tulle  Wyman  will  slug  songs  by  Angu-ta 
Holmes,  IVekerlin,  Chamlnade,  Whelpley, 
Harris. 

THURSDAY— Tremont  Theatre.  8 P.  M.,  II 
Trovatore.”  with  Mr.  Gherardi  as  Manrieo 
and  M1.SS  Newman  as  Azucena. 

Potter  Hall,  first  concert  of  the  Hoffman 
(luartet:  Beethoven’s  quartet  op.  39  No.  2; 

Terzetto  for  two  violins  and  viola,  Dvorak; 
Brahms’  piano  quintet  in  F-miiior.  Mr.  liar- 
aid  Bauer,  pianist. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M..  fourth 
publh'  rehearsal  of  Symphony  Orchestra,  Jlr. 
Gerieke.  cnmluctor.  Rafis’  overture,  ”f:iue 
Feste  Burg";  concerto  ill  B-maJor  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  op.  10.  Hiiss;  symphonic  poem. 
‘‘Vvsehrad,”  Smetana:  Beethoven’s  Symphony 
No'  ’2.  Miss  Aus  der  Ohc,  pianist. 

Tremont  Theatre,  8 P.  M.,  ”Alda,”  with 
Miss  Brooks  as  Alda  and  Mr.  Gherardi  as 
Radames. 

SATURDAY— Tremont  Theatre,  2 P.  M..  ‘’ll 
Trovatore,”  with  Miss  Newman  as  Azucena. 

Steinert  Hall,  3 P.  M,,  seventh  of  the 
Steinert  piano-player  concerts.  Mr.  Carl 
I’leree.  violinist. 

Tremont  Theatre,  8 P.  M..  ’’Romeo  and 
Juliet."  * 

Symphonv  Hall,  8 P.  M..  fourth  Symphony 
concert.  ITogramme  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


VR.  SAVAGE’S  OPERA  COMPANY. 
The  fourth  and  final  week  of  the 
q;if;ra  season  at  the  Tremont  Theatre 
niS  arrived,  and  promises  to  be 
rownel  with  no  less  success  than  fell 
the  lot  of  Its  predecessors.  The  in- 
clusion of  Boston  among  the  cities  in 
which  h'j  annually  gives  a series  of  rep- 
' ctitative  grand  operas  in  English  was 
a well  advised  step  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
I'enry  W.  Savage,  for  the  music-loving 

0 : die  here  has  come  forward  to  show 

I vei’v  substantial  manner  Us  ap- 
prcilati-  i of  the  manager’s  enterprise 
I'l  it:-;  approbation  of  his  company. 

1 : <•  Tremont  has  been  packed  to  the 

- iiigtuly,  and  the  engagement  has  i 

1 • even  more  successful  than  that! 
■ lost  year.  For  the  last  week  three 
• ' are  announced.  On  Jlonday  ami 

i’  i |:-y  nights  and  Wednesday  after- 
lo  "Aida,”  the  work  in  which  Verdi 
n„  o so  notable  a development  of  his 
tarli'-r  styh . The  ever  popular  "II  Tro- 
' ■■..lof.  ” will  lie  sung  on  Tuesday  andi 
"t'o  1 -d  ly  evenings  and  at  the  Saturday 
millnfcc,  and  Gounod’s  setting  of  the' 
8-  'ki  -o oarian  tragedy,  “Romeo  and 
In'i.-t  ” will  he  the  opera  on  Wednes- 
day ;i:  d Saturday  evening.s.  All  these 
-•  i-'f-  .ai-e  i.eon  provided  with  new  .'and 
-ni-.iV)tii--u.  ; ro  ttlngs.  The  casts 

w ; 1'  '.•■ir.d.  In  ”Miisic  of  the  Week.” 


PERSONAL. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  says 
that  Paderewski  has  lost  his  savings  of 
£100, (K)0  which  he  invested  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  a Polish  friend,  and 

must  now  play  the  piano  in  public.  Fie 
will  visit  Rus.sia.  China  and  Japan. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  says  of  a 
Mr.  W.  A.  Becker,  a pianist:  "YVere  Mr. 
Becker  advertised  under  some  foreign 
title  as  an  eccentric  genius  with  -wonder- 
ful hirsute  appendage,  America  would 
now  be  in  a furore  of  excitement  over 
his  work.”  But  why  is  Mr.  Becker  con- 
tent in  a pent-up  Cleveland?  He  should 
come  to  Boston,  where  we  have  learned  , 
not  to  judge  a pianist  by  his  hair. 

A monument  in  the  shape  of  a pyr-.x- 
mid  ha.s  been  rcised  to  Rheinberger  in 
tho  churchyard  at  Munich.  Heinrich 
Jofist  is  the  sculptor 
Meyrianne  Heglon  was  hissed  so  vio- 
lently as  Fides  in  "The  Prop’net”  at  the 
Paris  Opera  when  Alvarez  made  his  re- 
appearance that  she  has  temporarily  re- 
tired. The  tumult  was  so  great  that  the 
conductor  was  obliged  to  stop  the  or- 
chestra more  than  once. 

Greet,  the  bass  of  the  Frankfort  open, 
has  celebrated  his  25th  anniversary  ot 
service.  A Genian  bass  begins  to  be 
tolerable  when  he  has  sung  so  long  for 
then  he  begins  to  Icse  his  voice. 

Camille  du  Lode  died  lately  at  Nice. 
Born  at  O-ange  in  1F32.  he  became  sec- 
retary of  che  Pai’i.s  Opera  and  manager 
of  the  Opera  Oomique.  He  wrote  these 
libretto.s:  ’'Don  Carles,”  with  Mery,  for 
Verdi:  “La  Fiancee  de  Corjntlie,  for 
Duorato;  “Aida,”  with  Ghi.slanzoni,  foi 
the'  Cairo  production  in  Italian,  and 
with  Nuitter,  in  French,  for  the  Pans 
performance;  “La  Force  du  Destin, 
with  Nuitter;  “Sigurd.”  with  Blau,  roi 
Rev’cr;  “Salanimbo.”  for  Rcyer;  Flelle, 
Nuitter,  for  Duvernoy. 

Isabel  Joy  (Mr.s.  Harry  Cavendish) 
will  soon  return  to  the  stage,  she  wiu 
appear  at  D’'ly’s  Theatre,  London,  in 
”A  Country  Girl  ” ^ t 

Mr.  Bauglian  of  the  Daily  Lon- 

don, was  moved  to  say,  after  he  heard 
Melba  as  Gilda;  “Why  duchesse-s  and 
other  noble  ladies  should  wear  tiaras 
on  a Melba  night  and  hardly  at  all  when 
Teniina  .sings  in  a Wagner  rnusic- 
drama  is  h"yond  explanation.  _ Yet  it 
seems  to  iiave  a sort  ot  appropriateness. 
The  old  opera  composers  were  worldly- 
wise.  They  wrote  a form  of  musical 
entertainment  whioh  made,  scarcely  any 
tax  on  the  attention.  I dare  sa."  fh“re 
were  liiirdlv  V)  people  In  Covc-nt  Garden 
on  Saturday  night  who  really  under- 
•stood  tlie  dramatic  action  of  the  ilr.st 
act  of  ‘Rlgoletto.’  but  not  one  icnoi-int 
that  Melba  would  sing  'Caro  Nome  an* 
Sig.  Bonci  ‘B  il  sol  dell  aiiima.  I 
sometimes  wonder  what  kind  of  efiect 
the  great  .singers  of  the  middle  of  last 
ociiturv  made  in  the  part  of  H''d3. 
Nowadays  it  Is  sung  for  the.  sake  of  flon* 
turo  display,  but  it  Is  imagina'ole  that 
a great  actress  might  be  very  impres- 
sive. Mme.  Melba  used  to  he  content 
with  merely  singing,  hut  now  she  has 
: ambitions  as  actress.  Even  If  she  Had 
the  physical  aptitude  it  would  be  a roi.s- 
' take,  for  her  voice  is  incapable  of  aeting. 
It  has  neither  the  volume  nor  the  vari- 
ety of  color  required.  Any  serious  at- 
lempt  to  make  a voice  of  the  tvoe  of 
Mine.  Melba’s  dramatic  robs  it  of  its  en- 
trancing boautv.  And  hO'W  bfantifi'l  it 
i.s  as  a meri!  voice.  The  prolonged  shako 
at  the  end  of  'I'aro  Nome’  is  as  perfect 
I.s  a Bti’ing  pf  pearls  evenlv  iru  telu  ,1  ” 


hussy  a.s  miisfc  critic  of  GlI  Bias. 

Vincent  d'Indv  has  comoloied  t’ne  in- 
strumentation of  a symphony  on  which 
he  has  worked  for  some  months.  The 
fir.st  performance  will  be  at  one  of 
Chavillai’d’s  concerts. 

The  tenor,  Giovanna  Marchetti.  lately 
at  Assl.sl.  died,  after  a long  sickness. 

In  the  hou.se  and  in  the  arms  of  ”a 
poor  woman  of  the  people,  who  was  the. 
only  one  to  care  for  him  at  the  end.” 
Yet  MarehetU,  w'ho  died  at  the  age  of 
79,  had  been  applauded  in  the  leading 
opera  houses  of  Europe,  and  had  been 
the  friend  of  Ro.ssini.  Verdi.  Meyerbeer 
and  other  famous  music  makers. 

This  Miss  Roza  Zamels.  violinist,  who 
is  in  Patti’s  company.is  Miss  Rosa  Sam- 
uel of  Jamesto'wii,  N.  Y.,  though  It  is 
said  she  was  born  in  New  York.  She 
studied  with  Hasselbrinch  of  New  York 
and  with  Ysaye.  She'  has  played  in 
European  cities. 

Leo  Rains,  a bass  singer  of  New  York, 
who  has  been  heard  in  Boston  in  opera, 
and  is  now  of  the  Dresden  opera  com- 
pany. sang  in  concgx’t  at  Dresden,  Oct. 
17,  and  was  told  frankly  that  he  was  in 
sore  need  of  singing"  le.ssons. 

Mr.s.  Schumann-Heink  was  accused 
; lately  at  Breslau  of  b.^'ing  “unnecessa- 
rily arch”  in  th6(  delivery  ot  certain 
i soiigs.  , 

1 We  publish  today  a picture  of  Edith 
; Walker,  a New  Yiork  singer,  who,  after 
: study  with  Oi’geni  at  Dresden,  was  first 
i contralto  of  the  Y'ieniia  court  opera 
i company.  It'  is  said  that  a misunder- 
'■  standing  xvitli  Gustav  Mahler,  the  con- 
i diictor,  led  to  her  acceptance  of  an  offer 
i from  Mr.  Com  Jed.  We  also  publish  pict- 
I ures  of  Miss  .A^arie  Nichols,  whose  violin 
I playing  in  Berlin  is  descriheci  by  a cor- 
respondent, 'and  of  Mrs.  Julie  Y\  ymaii, 

! whose  rare  voice  and  art  will  be  dis- 
I played  at  t)!e  Apollo  Club  concert  on 
} Wednesday.  | 

AT  BERLIN.  I 

Our  Berlin  correspondent  wrote  (Oct. 
22):  “The  posit’on  of  musical  reviewer 
in  the  Gei-man  capital  is  not  an  easy 
one.  Hundreds  of  hardworking,  consci- 
entious American  musicians  annually 
come  to  this  most  critical  of  musical 
centres  (clamoring  for  recognition,  hut 
unfortunately  only  a very  small  part 
of  these  are  reallv  deserving  of  favora- 
ble nutico.  It  is  therefore  with  genume 
pleasure  that  the  writer  can  truthfully 
report  on  the  successful  appearance 
here  of  a Boston  violinist,  Miss  Marie 
Nichols.  The  Berlin  critics  are  iin:xnl- 
mous.  in  praising  her  brilliant  technique, 
pure  tone  and  intelligent  conception  ana 
rendering  of  the  pieces  xvhich  she 
played  before  a large  audience  at  the 
Beqthoven  Hall  on  Monday  evening. 
Shi  was  ably  assisted  by  the  Phllhar- 
miJnic  orchestra.  The  chief  composi- 
tiiAi  on  Miss  Nichols’  programme  was 
Max  Bruch’.s  serenade.  It  was  given 
liti-e  last  two  years  ago  by  the  Belgian 
violinist,  Joseph  Debroux.  Miss  Nichol.s, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  is  the  first 
woman  who  ever  played  it  anywhere. 
She  will  also  introduce  the  work  in 
England  at  her  concert  Nov.  2,  at  St. 
James’  Hall,  in  connection  with  the 
Queen’s  Hall  orchestra,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Henry  J.  Wood  The  serenade 
was  originally  dedicated  W Sarasate, 
but  it  was  never  played  by  him  and 
hence  the  dedication  to  him  disappeared 
from  the  title  page. 

“Miss  Nichols  is  the  daughter  ot  Mr. 
Charles  K.  Nichols  of  Boston.  She  was 
born  at  Chicago.  At  the  age  of  8 she  be- 
gan the  study  of  the  violin  at  Boston, 
under  Emil  Mollenhauer.  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer remained  her  only  instructor  unUl 
she  went  to  Europe,  in  the  fall  of  1902. 
During  her  stay  in  Europe  she  studied 
first  in  Berlin,  under  Halir,  and  later  In 
Paris  with  Debroux.  . 

”A  little  Hungarian  violinist  of  10 
Years,  named  Franz  von  Y'ecsey.  has 
produted  a sensation  here.  His  playing 
of  thi  D moll  concert  by  Wieniawski, 
two  pieces  by  Bach,  the  “Witches’  Dance” 
bv  Paganini,  was  most  surprising.  The 
large  audience  went  wild  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  Joachim,  at  the  end  of  the 
concert,  embraced  his  little  eountrym.-in, 
FranZA.von  Vecsey  was  born  March,  1893, 
in  Budapest.  His  father,  a man  of 
means,  is  him.self  a violinist  of  local 
fame.  His  mother  plays  the  piano. 
When  but  4 years  old.  Franz  surprised 
his  parents  by  singing  passages  ot 
Mendelsohn’s  violin  concerto  and  ac- 
companying the  music  with  two  piece.-i 
of  wood.  When  5 years  old.  Prank  was 
presented  with  a small  violin,  and  re- 
ceived instruction  on  it  from  his  father. 
The  child  in  these  very  first  beginnings 
made  enormous  progress,  although  the 
violin  was  but  a toy.  At  the  age  of  6 
he  received  his  first  instruction,  but  the 
parents  were  careful  in  not  overburden- 
ing him.  Only  a quarter  of  an  hour  a 
day  the  lessons  lasted,  and  for  the  same 
length  of  time  he  played  on  his  violin; 
/ yet  his  technic  increased  in  astonishing 
' manner.  After  eight  months  he  was 
able  to  play  pieces  by  PaganlnL  FranW 
became  a pupil  of  Hubay  of  the  Budaj 
pest  Academy  of  Music.  Childlike  in  hid 
manner  Frank  is  musically  amhitiousJ 
When  after  a concert  by  Kubelik, 
was  asked  by  a lady:  “Do  you  wish  tq 
i play  that  way?’’  he  answ’ered:  “Kiss 
! your  hand,  only'  still  more  ’oeautifully.’’ 
When  this  spring,  preparing  to  make  his 
examination  for  the  Budapest  Academy, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  drop  his  vio- 
lin and  break  it.  Frank  pleaded  with 
I his  father  to  allow  him  tho  use  of  his 
' own,  and  when  the  request  was  granted, 
Frank  played  the  instrument  with  full 
assurance.  He  used  this  violin  in  the 
academy  examination,  playing  Winiaw- 
ski’s  concerto,  and  was  enthusiastically 
applauded  by  both  teachers  and  audi- 
ence. The  parents  finally  decided  to  al- 
low the  boy  to  make  a concert  tour,  and 
he  has  made  his  debut  here  in  Berlin. 
He  pl.aycd  one  of  Bach’s  compositions 
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! for  Joachim,  and  the  great  violin  king 
wrote  In  Frank’s  autograph  album: 
“(3-od  protect  you,  wonderfully  talented 
child.’’  I am  Informed  that  Frank,  in 
the  near  future,  will  go  to  America.” 

“A  Berlin  newspaper  publishes  an  In- 
terview with  Mrs.  Schumann-Heink.  in 
which  she  gives  her  reasons  tor  iwe- 
ferring  to  appeal-  in  AmericftTIjaSy.  .«ksht 
children  are  tlic  cause  why  : in 

America  and  not  in  Berlin;  I mdst  eiirn 

. 


drcii:'  In ' 1 ' 

OOfi  marks;  I caniBBtYdo 
When  Polllnl  died  I wad.BHtfous 
leave  the  Hamburg  Schauaptilfcau'. 
offered  myself  to  all  larger  wurt  r 
city  theatres;  also  the  Berlin  R' 
Opera-  but  I did  not  even  receive 
answer  from  the  last  named  Institu; 
Finally,  I forced  to  make  a ■■ 

tract  with  Grau.  and  when  my  Arr 
can  contract  became  known.  Ger: 
stages  also  wanted  me.  Piereon  11. 

Dated  with  me  in  behalf  of  the  B'  1 
court  theatres,  which  previously  it 
ignored  my  offer;  my  husband  and  la 
self  were  finally  engaged  for  the  R 1;.' 
Opera  House  at  24.00il  mark.-  apnua;;.”. 
accepted  the  engagement  with  the  co 
tion  that  I should  receive  a leave  of  a: 
sence  which  permitted  me  to  appear 
America.  This  activity  in  the  Liii 
States,  however,  occurred  in  the  sa 
time  when  performances  were  given 

the  Berlin  Royal  Opera,  and  this  Is  t 
reason  why  for  many  years  I have  i 
appeared  in  Berlin.  I cannot  give  up  i 
career  In  America,  for  I have  laid 
foundation  in  , the  United  States.  N 
only  my  artistic  position  and  my  incor 
bind  me  to  America,  hut  also  my  sotU 
position,  which  I.  the  (Serman  slngel 
obtained  for  myself  in  the  most  exclt 
sive  American  circles.’  Regarding  h' 
appearance  next  year  in  an  Americt. 
comic  opera.  Mrs.  Schumann-Hein  , 
said;  ‘The  composer.  Julian  Edward! 
and  the  librettist,  Stanislaw  Stange  rr* 
cently  visited  my  villa  in  Kooetzscher. 
rode,  near  Dresden,  and  we  did  the  pre. 
paratory  work  for  the  new  comic  oner 
in  which  I am  to  appear  in  New  Yort 
and  it  seems  as  if  in  this  role  I am  t 
incorporate  my  own  individuality,  a pat  ‘ . 
of  my  own  life,  which  was  both  har  > 
and  bitter.  When  the  opera  is  complete  ' 

I return  to  America  to  fulfil  my  contrat  ' 
with  Mr,  Whitney,  but  this  will  not 
before  Febi-uary  or  March  of  next  ye: 

My  contract  guarantees  me  for  40  we-, 
in  the  vear,  $2000  per  week,  also  $20  on 
of  $100*  of  a net  income  over  $10,000 
week,  besides  costumes,  carriages,  fre 
transportation,  and  I have  also  reserv^ 
the  right  to  choose  orchestra,  soloist  1 
and  chorus.  My  tour  will  exten  ' 
throughout  America.  I will  sing  1 . 
English,  and  as  an  American  artist  wi  r 
bring  savings,  amounting  annually  t I 
300,000  marks,  hack  to  Germany.  1 ai 
now  42  years  old.  It  Is  clear  to  me  tha 
mv  artistic  magnificence  once  will  com  . 
to'an  end.  Am  I not,  tnerefore.  morall  t 
bound  to  make  use  of  the  time  that  stl  1 
remain.??  Must  I not  think  of  my  futur 
and  that  of  my  numerous  family?  Woul  ■ 

I not  commit  a crime  against  mysel  1 
and  my  relatives  if  I should  act  other  t 
wise?  I have  become  sufficiently  ac  , 
(fuainted  with  the  trouble  and  want  a 1 
the  stage.  My  salary  with  Polllni  origin  , 
ally  was  4000  marks,  and  even  when 
was  a famous  artist  my  highest  salar  . 
was  but  7000  marks,  and  on  this  amoun  , 

I had  to  live  and  also  provide  for  ; . 
half-dozen  children.  On  a foreign  stag 
)I  am  honored,  while  at  home  gra; 
misery  prevails.  My  yearning  has  al  . 
ways  been  to  occupy  a first  position  a 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera.  I have  no 
given  up  this  desire,  and  I shall  en 
deavor,  in  full  harmony  with  Genera 
Intendant  von  Huelsen.  to  postpone  mj 
Berlin  obligations.  I shall  never  breal 
my  contract.’  ’’  

OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  “Doll; 
Varden,”  produced  Oct.  1 at  the  Avenu 
Theatre,  London:  “There  is  one  qualit 
which  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
namely,  that  of  brilliance  in  many  mo 
ments  of  a finely  constructed  score.  I 
is  very  difficult  to  describe  precisely 
and  to  analyze  as  with  an  etching  pen 
cil,  the  different  feeling  between  th. 
first  night  productions  of  a Sullivai 
opera  and  the  production  last  night  o 
‘Dolly  Varden.’  On  the  one  hand  oni 
recognizes  in  a sort  of  definite  way  th. 
fact  that  Sullivan's  scores  are  works  o 
art  Last  night  one  recognized  the  sami 
tact  with  ready  facility  of  attention.’ 
Mr.  Julian  Edwards  deserves  the  com 
pliment,  , , , , 

“Babel,”  a new  melodrama  by  Olden 
burg,  music  by  Adolfi,  has  been  pro 
duced  at  Erfurt. 

The  heroine  in  Chausson  s posthumou; 
opera.  “Le  Roi  Arthur,”  Is  named  Gen- 
ievre  not  Gurinevere.  'While  the  opera 
Is  in  rehearsal  at  the  Monnaie.  Brus 
sels  it  occurred  to  the  managers  that 
“genievre”  is  a strong  drink  knowr 
only  too  well  in  Belgium.  They,  there- 
fore ask  Chausson’s  widow  for  per 
mission  to  change  the  heroine's  namt 
to  Guinevere. 

“Roeslin  im  Hag,”  a new  opera  by  Cy 
ril  Kistlar.  was  produced  successfully 
at  Elberfeld  Oct.  13. 

A pantomime,  “Cain.”  music  by  Bac 
chini,  was  produced  at  the  Natlona 
Theatre,  Rome.  Cain  has  figured  ii 
opera:  Foertsch  (1689),  Spindler  (about 
1795).  and  d’ Albert  (1900).  In  Foertsch'i 
opera  Cain’s  sister-wife  is  named  Kal 
mana.  Bulthaupt.  the  librettist  r, 
cl’Alb’ert’s  opera,  followed  Byron  and 
gave  her  the  name  Adah.  Does  Cain 
bear  a mark  in  this  new  pantomime? 
There  is  a diversity  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  precise  nature  of  this  marl 
Was  a letter  taken  from  Abel’s  nan:  I 
or  from  the  ineffable  name  of  Gc 
stamped  on  the  murderer’s  foreheac 
Some  say  • that  the  brand  consisted 
three  letters  which  composed  the  nan 
of  the  Sabbath,  or  they  were  taken  fro( 
the  word  which  means  “penitence.”  < 
from  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Some  .s« 
Abel’s  dog  was  always  at  Cain’s  heel 
Others  that  Cain  was  m.arked  wif 
leprosy:  that  his  bloodshot  eyes  roll* 
horribly:  that  he  trembled  and  cou'. 
only  with  difficulty  convey  food  or  drin 
to  his  mouth;  that  wherever  he  halte 
there  was  quaking  of  the  earth.  Trul; 
a wide  choice  for  a librettist.  There  a; 
many  strange  stories  about  Cain.  Thi 
the  patriarch  Eutychius  tells  us  th: 
Cain  had  a twin  sister  Azrun,  and  A-in 
,a  twin  sister  Owain.  Adam  wisht 
Cain  to  marry  Owain  and  was  rouj 
toward  Cain  because  the  youth  pri 
ferred  Azrun,  who  was  the  more  beau- 
tiful and  was  intended  for  Abel:  henc 
the  beginning  of  the  quarrel,  and  t!:;i 
after  the  murder  Cain  married  Azrus 
Other  leerneB  men  indict  tbo*  A i-vel  l. 


rniafr\’ 

Jbrettint  has  takpii 

itase  of  this  compltciition,  whii'li 
■ have  appoaled  to  the  compoaer  of 
_ Wnlkui'ro.’’ 

-'he  Diitchcaa  of  DnntKic."  ;i  ro- 
•nttc  llKht  oppra.  founded  on  "Mme. 
TS-Oonp  libretto  b>-  Meiiry  Huinll- 
t,  music  by  Ivan  C.iryll,  xvus  produced 
tno  Lyric  Theatre.  London,  on  Oct. 

. tiuotp  from  the  review  published 
-the  Pall  Mall  Oazette: 
iTLhe  central  nfcures  wore,  of  course. 
Woleon  .and  La  Sans-Qontfihersclf.  It 
rways  sei.'ms  to  us  something  of  a pity 
net  Napoleon  is  so  often  treated  ns  ii 
tage  n.curc.  The  upshot  Is  that  If  you 
nd  a man  with  .a  little  making  up  and 
lock  ot  hair  that  can  bo  twl.stpd  down 
l)e  forehead,  with  a sentiment  of  slicnl 
ledltatlon  occurring  at  Intervals,  and 
.•1th  a habit  of  joining  his  hand.s  behind 
is  back,  yoti  begin  to  persuade  yourself 
hat  hero  Is  a N'apoleonic  possibility. 

'.hlblt  of  Napoleons  victories 
1 tnilitnry  life;  they  never  remember 
Im  as  the  modern  Justinian,  as  the 
uthor  of  the  Code  ‘Napoleon.’  Let  this 
0 .stilted  to  represent  a sort  of  out- 
tanding  attitude  toward  a work  which 
ttiuny  charming  moment.--. 
.‘Wch  Is  mounted  with  rare  taste,  and 
jhich  is  acted  and  sung  admlrably 
hroughout.  • • • Here  Is  an  enter- 
alnmont  given  upon  lines  of  Its  own.  a 

ftrf  nf  lir»mrt  e\f  fVisi  disl  w.  /im 


' » 


IncIf^Rpg  may  gehhlfdTTv  count 

on  a warm  wclcomi-;  imt  Ir  )»  'the  cx- 
roptlon  rather  than  tlio  nil.-.  p.ois 
) rarely  Indor.si  s a foreign  id>lrilnn.  bin  la 
'ready  to  judge.  In  an  Imp.iiiiil  pirit 
tho-e  who  come  hei'ore  her  inoiK  i]y  ,,,,j 
upon  thvlr  own  mei  lie  " 

JACQUES  THIBAUD  DELIGHTS. 

First  Appearance  of  Celebrated 
Tlollnlst  in  Bo.ston. 


A Plnyer  of  Rnre  Mnslcal  Fcelinx 
and  Tempernnienf— Genins  'Who 
Hns  Chosen  the  'Violin  as  the 
Voice  of  Meiiiornble  nnd  Hannt- 


mTMMONT 

A Robust  Performance, 
with  the  Ensembles  and 
Finales  Performed  with 
Strength  and  Spirit. 


DoH 


prM 
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on  Of  union  of  the  Sunivan-GIlbert  Idea 
the  more  frivolous  Offenbach  idea, 
nltrd  with  scenic  effects  (as  has  been 
Inted)  of  wonderful  beauty,  and  with 
ital  and  vivacious  artists  to  carry  it  all 
ifj  hrou^h.  That  strikes  us  ns  proving  a 
olicy  which  In  the  inception  is  perfeotlv 
atelllgible,  and  which  In  the  carrying 
ut  must  sincerely  be  described  as  e.\- 
remcly  intelligent.  Therewith,  it  seems 
" us,  that  which  Matthew  Arnold  used 
- describe  as  the  higher  criticism 
eases  to  be  influential:  and  one  flnd.s 
£ necessary  to  discuss  this  score,  this 
iot,  this  libretto  on  the  ground 
f public  enjoyment  ’’'ho  question  put 
..wiy  those  Interested  in  the  success  of  the 
:v(  rork  is  obviously  this:  ‘Will  it  please 
'“■ne  public?’  And  there  is  only  one 
nswer:  ‘It  will.'  There  Is  no  doubt 
.bout  this  matter.  For  the  public  the 
fork  was  made,  and  the  succe.ss  of  that 
rork  is  going  to  be  made  by  the  public. 

• Mr.  Ivan  Caryll  has  something 
if  Sullivan  in  his  musical  ideals.  He 
onstructs  his  scores  neatly  and  prettily, 
-le  has  gayety  and  that  spontaneous 
'^£1  ense  of  fun  in  composition  without 
vhich  comic  opera  is  a delusion  and  a 
nare.  His  dance  music,  his  little 
ouches  of  pathos  here  and  there,  his 
ettned  orchestration,  his  undoubted 
jiumor  and  his  quickened  sentiment  of 
.“  Ife  go  all  to  prove  him  a musician 
’*■  vorth  considering;  of  course,  his  ambi- 
^Tibn  and  his  accomplishments  .are  not  to 
>e  discussed  as  a comparative  matter 
n connection  with  the  great  giants  of 
„ nusic.  Mr.  Caryll  sets  out  to  please, 
ind  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  please.s 
.‘cry  effectively.”  The  chief  singers 
vere  Evie  Greene.  Ciaire  Greet.  Courtica 
■■ounds  (Paplllon).  Denis  O’SuUlvau 
Sergt.  Lefobfre),  Holbrook  Biinn  (Nae 
wleon). 

PARIS  AND  ENGLISH  MUSIC.  i 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall  i 
lall  Gazette  writes;  ‘‘I  have  been  mak- 
ig  some  inquiries  liere  among  musical 
eople  as  to  whether  an  English  mili- 
iry  band  or  orchestra  would  be  a suc- 
|?ss  in  Paris,  given  the  improvement  in 
le  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
he  idea  came  to  me  in  the  course  of 
arious  conversations  on  the  entente, 
he  opinions  I have  heard  expressed, 
swever,  by  those  competent  to  judge 
not  favorable  to  the  venture.  ‘The 
Sglish  have  nothing  to  offer  us  in  a 
W'ay  that  would  be  likely  to 
^ke  a sensation  here,’  remarked  one 
nose  view.s  are  entitled  to  great  re- 
_ )ect.  ’I  am  nevertheless  not  of  those 
■jtt  ■ho  say  that  you  have  nothing  musi- 
illy  worth  having.  Your  choral  socie- 
oeiHes  are  excellent.  There  is  nothing 
led  than  the  oratorios  given  in  Leeds, 
radford,  Sheffield  and  Birmingham, 
td  even  in  the  Albert  Hall  in  London, 
ut,  as  you  Know,  Paris  has  no  liking 
■r  oratorio,  and  calls  it  ”fog  music.” 
he  public  is  accustomed  from  time  to 
me  to  selections  from  ’’Elijah,”  the 
Messiah”  and  “Judas  Maccaba'eus,” 

It  he  would  be  a bold  man  who  would 
ve  a complete  oratorio.’  It  js.  indeed, 
slgniflcant  fact  that  no  British  con- 
ictor  has  been  seen  here  of  late  years 
:cept  Mr.  Wood  of  the  Queen’s  Hall 
ho  was  Invited  by  M.  Chovillard  of  the 
amoureux  concerts  to  lead  his  orches- 
a on  one  occasion  last  year  at  the 
ouveau  Theatre.  It  cannot  be  said  ' 
)wever,  that  he  ’epate’d’  the  Parisians 
ipugh  his  knowledge  of  the  craft  is 
•lly  recognized  here. 

"The  Parisians  are  a sceptical  and  un- 
(th^usiastic  race,  who  refuse  to  take 
■lybody’s  reputation  on  trust.  They  re- 
nt any  attempt  to  influence  their  judg- 
^ ent  on  musical  matters.  Woe  to  the- 
fanger  who  tries  the  puff  preliminary.  . 
•*  bus.  when  Tamagno  came,  and  in  a"n  I 
Jlhappy  moment  billed  himself  as  ’the  : 
31  ^strlous  Tamagno,’  which  he  no  doubt  i 
(some  years  ago), 


IC  press  fastened  on  to  the  adjective, 
td  told  us  in  sarcastic  terms  tliat  ’thfc 
ustrious’  was  seen  out  driving  in  the 
■al  ols,  and  that  ’the  illustrious’  had  dined 
'"“I  chops  the  previous  evening,  Sousai 
no  spent  immense  sums  in  advertising 
Ben  he  came  here  last  season,  must 
ive  regretted  that  he  did  not  approach 
. s audiences  with  more  circumspection, 
ill  I can  only  recall  one  instance  of  a 
M tally  successful  foreign  musical  Inva- 
iiifom.  That  occurred  two  years  ago, 
hen  Niklsh  brought  his  famous  Berlin 
Wlharmonic  Society  - to  the  Cirque 
Hiver,  and  filled  the  hall  for  a week 
•h  enthusiastic  audiences.  But  the 
[umstances  were  exceptional.  Nikish 
,i  made  a great  reputation  for  himself 
America,  and  the  American  colony 
■“  rallied  to  his  support.  Further- 
•,  his  own  standing  with  the  French 
lilc  was  very  high.  Richter  from 
ichester,  is  well  received  here 
(Ugh  he  is  German,  and  not  English) 
“■Eome  tour  or  five  other  conductors’ 


lag  Mooda  aud  Kniotlona. 

Mr.  Jacques  Thlbnud,  violinist,  played 
for  the  first  time  In  Boston  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall.  The  pianist 
was  Mr.  Andre  BonolsL  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

Sonata.... Osar  Franck 

D.  1 j -Messrs.  Thlbaud  and  Benolat. 
rreiuae  ? ^ 

Fuyiie,.  5 Sormta,  G minor.. 

_ Mr.  Tlilbaud. 

Plano  eolo,  Polouaise,  Id  flat.....  Ld«Tt 

Mr.  BenoUt.  • 

Salot-Saens 

serenite  Vleuxtemps 

Scherzando MamteO 

■ • • ■ • . wienl^lk'l 

Mr.  Thlbaud. 

That  Mr.  Thlbaud  is  something'  more 
than  an  admirable  virtuoso  In  the  com- 
mop  and  less  complimentary  meaning 
of  the  term  was  shown  by  his  selection 
of  the  Introductory  composiyon.  Cesar 
Francks  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  Is 
one  ot  the  noblest  works  in  the  whole 
literature  of  chamber  music,,  ancient  or 
modem;  but  its  finest  and  most  char- 
aoterlstlo  qualities  are  not  those  which 
excite  the  wonder  and  applause  of  a 
miscellaneous  aud-ence,  an  audience 
prepared  for  hero-worship.  The  sonata 
I is  an  example  of  music  described  by 
I the  French  and  the  Germans  as  Inti- 
mate.  'The  appeal  is  often  Indirect  and 
subtle.  There  are  successions  of  moods, 
and  there  is  little  opportunity  for  the 
violmlsl  to  stand  unaer  the  limellgm 
while  the  composer  Is  lost  in  the 
shadow  and  wholly  forgotten  by  the 
audience.  And,  singular  to  relate,  the 
most  popular  of  the  movements  is  the 
finale  in  which  cunning  canonical  art 
appears  as  the  most  spontaneous  and 
li'genuous  thought. 

first  played  in  Boston 
about  eight  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Ysaye 
and  Lachaume.  It  has  been  played  here 
several  times  since  then  but  never  has 
j.  seemed  so  beautiful  and  great  as  It 
did  yesterday  afternoon.  M?  Thiblud 
showed  thoroughly  grounded  and^e^- 
gantly  faslfioned  technic— this  was  taken 
f®'’  reputation  crossed 
t^he  Atlantic  lonp  before  ho  embarked- 
he  also  proved  himself  to  be  a musician 
of  tpost  exquisite  taste  and  genuine  and 
contagious  emotions.  His  taste  was 

Charming  in  matters  ot 
detail,  he  did  not  overelaborate,  he  did 
undue  Importanoe  to  that 
which  was  of  lesser  weight;  there  was 
fv.  constant  continuity  of  musical 
thou^ght;  and  there  was  always  Inde- 
scribably beautiful  tone,  beautiful  In 
variety  as  well  as  in  quality.  The  phras- 
ing throughout  was  a delight.  And  then 
there  was  such  an  abiding  sense  of  oro- 
portion;  the  thought  and  the  actloi?  of 
the  brain  found  instant  servants  in  arm 
and  hand,  and  it  all  was  vitalized  and 

s™o^?"ofX%";e“° 

The  qualities  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred were  displayed  in  the  other 
pieces  on  the  programme.  How  musical 
for  instance,  was  the  performance  of 
the  prelude  from  Bach’s  sonatal  "What 
comprehension  and  appreciation,  what 
a union  of  delicacy  and  strength  in 
these  two  excerpts!  The  little  compo- 
sition by  Viuxtemps  served  to  show 
,1^  + of  Mr.  Thibaud’s 

cantabile,  as  the  well-worn  rondo  of 
Saint-Saens  was  a model  of  rhythm 
and  elegance.  And  .adjectives  of  eulo^ 
and  purple  phrases  might  be  applied 
to  the  performance  as  a whole. 

We  no  longer  gape  open-mouthed  at 
the  acrobatic  feats  of  hardened  visitors 
steeped  in  virtuoso  crimes  or  of  young 
Hungarians  and  Bohemians,  hirsute  and 
arrogant,  who  lean  heavily  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  passionate  press  agents.  There 
are  many  formidable  and  amazing  fid- 
dlers; there  are  comparatively  few  vio- 
linists  who  have  at  the  same  time  great 
proficiency,  fine  musical  taste, 
and  the  gift  of  emotional  interpretation 
And  in  music  of  what  value  Is  technic 
unless  it  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
art  and  as  a medium  of  revealing  to 
the  PuWic  thf  imagination  and  the  ^oiil 
of  th^  Interpreter?  What  Anatoie 
Fiance  said  of  the  highest  criticism— 
^e  adventures  of  a fine  soul  among 
mastorpieces--may  well  be  applied  to 
the  great  violinist,  pianist,  singer,  con- 
“stening  to  Mr.  Thlbaud. 
niil  ™“sical,  not  facial, 

not  bodily— for  he  nas  the  repose  of  the 
true  artist— the  hearer  forgets  to  think 

technical  exhibition;  ha 
does  not  inquire  too  curiously  into  the 

sorbed  by  the  music  and  by  the  pres- 
entation of  it.  Only  until  the  concert 
: .1.®  ^hell  broken;  then  he 

realizes  that  he  has  been  In  close  com- 
a 6'enius  who  has  chosen 

Ina  hi?'*'!-  j ®*^  memorable 

^fid  hunting  moods  and  emotions. 

Mr.  Benoist  in  the  polonaise  and  In 
the  acc®mpaniments  displayed  a fluent 
technic.  There  was  a good-sized  audi- 
ence which,  applausive  at  the  beginning 
was  soon  enthusiastic.  There  were  many 
‘he  end  Mr.  Thlbaud  was 
obliged  to  add  to  the  programme. 

It  is  a matter  of  deep  regret  as  well 
as  surprise  that  this  illustrious  violinist 
has  n®t  been  engaged  to  play  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  but  this  Is 
a pleasure  to 

state  that  Mr.  Thlbaud  will  give  a sec- 
ond recital  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  atth.  ^ 


MISS  RENNYSON  A 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Her  Impersonation  of  the 
Slave  Neither  Dignified 
Nor  Pathetic— Attitudes 
Seldom  Graceful. 


Mr.  Savage’s  grand  opera  company 
singing  in  English  began  the  fourtli  and 
last  week  of  its  engagement  last  night 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre  with  a per- 
formance of  Verdi’s  "Alda.”  Mr.  Em- 
anuel conducted.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows; 

Radames. Sheelian 

The  King jii-,  Bennett 

Amonasro j,r.  Goff 

A messenger Mr.  Pulton 

f .Mies  Henuy.-on 

Miss  Ivell 

..ArV*!?’’'..  a performance  of 

Utnello,  seems  to  be  the  lesser  work. 
There  Is  in  the  former  a freer  and  more 
genermis  outpouring  of  beautiful  melodic 
thought,  but  "Othello”  is  more,  firmly 
knit  together,  more  highly  imaginative, 
more  intense,  and  the  music  js  more 
closely  wedded  to  the  text.  No  wonder, 
for  the  libretto  of  ’’Othello”  is  a mas- 
terpiece) ’’Aida”  was  composed  delib- 
erately for  a holiday  occasion,  and  the 
‘‘"‘J  largely  decora- 
Uve.  This  musical  decoration  is  often 
Impressive,  and  it  is  often  singularly 
p.cturesque.  There  is  a peculiar  musical 
atm®sphere,  in  which  the  characters  not 
only  move,  they  breathe  it.  The  music 
that  announces  the  coming  of  the 
messenger  and  accompanies  his  tale- 
the  sacred  music  in  the  temple;  the 
marvellous  first  pages  of  the  Nile  scene; 
the  musical  characterization  of  Aida 
Amneris  and  Amonasro— all  this  is  ex-^ 
poetically  descriptive. 
‘‘iT,!-"®  action  does  not  begin  until 
the  Nile  scene,  and  the  first  two  acts 

nJln  ®‘  introduction 

and  pageant  Two  women  quarrel  over 
a man,  and.  as  is  usual  in  such  dallv 
Instances,  the  man  is  a resigned  victirn 
OT  a rubbishy  fellow.  Two  men  dis- 
puting over  a woman  come  quickly  to 
deeds;  but  two  women  taunt  each  other 
^ angry  chatter  or  burst  into  tears. 
Barbey  d Aurevilly  once  expressed  the 
opinion  in  a review  of  a Paris  Salon 
that  any  woman  who  has  a violet  nose 
®''^  I®,'*’  ®?‘®T  having  shed  the 
most  honorable  and  virtuous  tears,  le  not 
within  the  domain  of  art:  it  is  not 
necessary  to  paint  her;  but  if  she  in- 
terests  you,  buy  her  a dozen  handker- 
chiefs edged  with  lace  with  which  she 
may  comfort  her  little  nose. 

It  is  true  that  Verdi’s  music  vitalizes 
jn  large  degree  the  conventional  lay- 
figures.  Aida  ha^  her  pathetic  Strains 
and  AmnerTs  her  proud^  and  sweeping 
phrases.  Radames  must  have  a voice 
and  here  is  a case  of  voice  and  no  other 
characteristic.  The  priests  might  serve 
Brahma,  or  in  the  Hebrew  temple,  or 
In  a cathedral,  or  in  the  strange  rites* 
Of  some  mighty  Mumbo-Jumpo.  All  ' 
priests  on  the  operatic  stage  look  alike  I 
and  sound  alike  to  the  audience.  But  ' 
Amonasro  i.s  a striking  portrait  in  the 
great  operatic  gallery.  He  is  much  more  i 
than  a replica  of  Nelusko.  There  is  i 
the  pathetic  as  well  as  the  barbarously  I 
,®T  ‘he  orchestra  I 

adds  to  the  characterization,  and  the 
landscape  and  the  life  he  invokes  are 
^fore  -one  as  though  visible  in  obedi- 
ence to  a magician’s  wand. 

Performance  was  deficient  In 
strong  characterization.  Mr.  Sheehan 
was  often  robustly  effective  by  the  mel-e 
fMoe  and  brilliance  of  his  voice.  Rad? 

®‘™Ple  soldier  with  an  honest 
? ‘°  country,  and  there  l.s  no 
subtlety  necessary  in  the  portrayal  of 
the  conflict  between  love  and  duty  At 
the  same  time,  even  a simple  soidler, 
who  happens  to  be  the  hero  of  such  an 
I®  attention  to 
cer‘aln  well  known  fundamental  princl- 
"■'iV  Sheehan  was  not 
so  guilty  of  negligence  In  this  respect  as 
whose  Alda  was  in- 
effective both  vocally  and  dramatically. 

It  is  a pity  that  a naturally  fine  and 
skUl^***'^^  voice  Is  handled  with  so  little 

Miss  Rennj'son  sang  better  last  .sea- 
®®"’  a*‘hough  injurious  mannerisms 
were  then  at  work.  Today  these  man- 
nerisms are  confirmed  and  exceedingly 
JfiiPersonation  w-as 
nor  pathetic:  we  say 
dignified,  for  If  Aida  was  a slave,  she 
was  also  the  proud  d.aughter  of  a king 
■rhere  was  no  suggestion  of  this  In  Miss 
Rennys®n  g bearing,  and  it  may  here  be 
said  that  both  she  and  Miss  Ivell  show 
the  lack  ot  elemental  training  in  the 
management  of  hands  and  arms  either 
in  repose  or  In  gesture.  Her  attitudes 
were  seldom  graceful;  they  were  at 
times  positively  grotesque.  A woman 


j wiih  h#od  .-01,1.1  ,„iiv  (B  on- 
rrotiehlng  In  , ■ Ioimljrcrnjii|.e,i 
T *“  ‘h«  diiugl.K-r 

I r ^vell'M  1,,||,'S  were  nl  llmi  • of 
j,i  h,'aut  . „i„i  Bt  ilm.-,  t),?n 

iijiil  hi)llo-.v.  Ainni  r-iH,  it  s.-, m,  ,, 

, k ng  H diiughU-r  wl.o  i.  JoI.hU  h'l  la\l,l, 
dl-plav  of  her  ,'e-,dl|.  «,?hlt,,  im-,.;  SI,.; 
i was  also  of  a ni<*l„,irainali.-.illy  -/..-itlo'w 
I (Ii!»itoitUi<>n.  A v*iiiipiiiuiJi.  pcr-fiK  of  III- 

pe“r  'and".  ■ l‘V.'i,  '--v  teni- 

-‘‘'.■1  llk»*  .ifp/  aiij.'ry  wnniftn 
of  tho  poopio,.  Amnerlrt  h.-i  rUKht  waJi 
(’aiTiienei.iu«;  that  lo,  t’arm-i 
cording  to  Mlii.^  Ivell’.  . ^ "®„ 

conception  ot  Bizet’s  ;;yp,  -’TU'fiary 
Mr.  Goff’s  make-up  was  l•'',■,■nlrle 
Amonasro  looked  like  a raiir-lfi,|  but 
rude  cut  n an  early  h.iok  of  ,veVs 
among  curious  and  s-iv.age  p.-ople,  .s,,!;. 
ly  there  Is  no  need  of  turning  this  V-  ,hl 
oplan  monarch  Into  a Wild  M . , f 
llornoo.  How  suporhly  .Muurel  dr.-ssi-d 
the  part!  (There  wa.-7muc-l,  Iu.m?  ^Ighl 
in  costumes  and  muki-up  to  excite  cTis 


olally  hjgyptologlsts.)  'But'’Mr;“  fioff°« 
voice  and  action  soon  made  ono  forge? 

although  "^,5 


buoxisit  **m.ivc-up,  hifi 

ilgo"‘  Wo 

Yet,  In  spite  of  certain  drawh.aek.s,  .and 
In  spite  of  certain  omissions  a.s  the  cut- 
exQulsIto  sacred  danco 
music  In  the  temple — the  performunco 
gave  pleasure.  The  music  It^lf.  whether 
It  bo  decorative  or  dramatlciUIv  Intem-o 
will  hold  or  thrill  an  aXen^^for  y^^ar4 
to  como,  and  there  was  much  to  praise 
the  general  work  of  the  company, 
generally  admirable  in 
attack,  volume,  spirit,  and  In  apprecia- 
tion of  gradations  of  tone.  The  ensem- 
ble was  excellent;  the  orchestra  was 
under  c®ntrol  and  often  truly  effective. 
Mr.  Emanuel  conducted  with  a firm 
«^'’®®‘  ®P‘Tl‘-  although  in 
the  Nile  scene,  os  occasionally  In  other 
portions  of  the  opera,  exceptions  might 
be  taken  to  the  undue  haste  In  the  read- 
ing of  certain  pages.  There  was  a large 
and  heartily  applausive  audience. 

"Alda”  will  be  sung  at  the  Wednesday 
matinee  with  Miss  Brooks  as  Alda  and 
on  Friday  night  with  Mies  Brooks  as 
Alda  and  Mr.  Oherardi  as  Radames 
The  opera  this  evening  win  he  "II 
Trovotore,”  with  Miss  Rennyson  as 
Leonora.  Migs  Ivell  a.s  Azucena  Mr 
Sheehan  as  Manrlco.  Mr.  Marsano  as 
the  Count  di  Luna  and  Mr.  Bennett  as 
Ferrando.  Mr.  Schenck  will  conduct. 

1 Tilor  ^ 

Verdi’s  Famous  Work  Is 
Sung  in  English  by  the 
Savage  Grand  Opera  Ag- 
gregation. 


UNRYTHMICAL 

PERFORMANCE. 

Devon  and  Isham  Recital 
at  Steinert  Hall  — Shea 
Plays  the  Dual  Part  of 
Jekyll  and  Hyde. 


Mr.  Savage’s  Grand  Opera  Company 
singing  in  English  performed  Verdi’s 
"II  Trovatore"  last  night  at  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre.  Mr.  Schenk  conducted. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

I^onora., mIss  Rennyson 

Miss  Herbert 

Azucena jjlss  Ivell 

Mnnrlco  Mr.  Sheehan 

9j)hnt  dl  Luna .Mr,  .Marsano 

lerrando Mr.  Bennett 

Fulton 

Verdi’s  "II  Trovatore”  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
conceived,  and  that  spirit  is  one  of  ex- 
travagant romanticism.  It  is  an  opera 
crowned  with  a panache,  and  the  plume  j 
was  put  there  in  all  seriousness  by 
librettist  and  composer.  An  attempt  to 
make  the  opera  anything  but  what  it 
I frankly  is,  must  be  disastrous.  Leonora 
j and  Manrlco  should  love  each  other  i 
I madly;  the  Count  di  Luna  should  be 
visibly  consumed  by  jealousy;  Ferrando  ' 
--he  should  always  wear  a sinister 
slouch  hat,  and  not  be  dressed  as  for 
a masquerade— Ferrando,  we  say, 
should  be  a superstitious  retainer  with 
amYa^bfe  ^®T  gossip,  but  by  no  mean.s  an 
diSresitnn??  ?®“®“  ‘‘‘s  endless 

cannv  -^^ucena  should  be  an  un- 

canny  creature,  a weaver  of  nn/i 

J®  ®“on<lant  at  SaUn’s  Sabbat;  'then 
good  cau^e  ^***  *^*'®  ®pera  show 

and  J.®*^  wide-spread 

enormous  popularity.  ^ 

opera  must  be  per- 
‘TTesistlble  dash  and  fury. 
The  rhythm  with  Verdi  is  alwav^s 

b/c^dl^^n*’wn';?®‘i®®‘*’  ‘Whether  Azuceii 
oroods  in  waltz  time,  whether  Leonora 
hear^  t®rror-stricken,  the  Miserere  or 
T^ether  Manrlco  in  the  tower  sings  the 
immortal  tune,  the  very  flower  of 


Italian  simple,  pathetic,  hauntinsr  mel- 
ody. An  unrythmical  performance  of 
•'ll  Trovatore  " removes  the  spine  of  the 
musical  and  the  dramatic  body. 

The  performance  last  night  was  singu- 
larly unrythmical.  Principals  and  chorus 
and  orchestra  were  frequently  without 
any  rhythm;  not  only  this,  but  Miss 
Rennyson  and  Miss  Ivell  constantly 
dragged  the  time  or  took  other  inexcus- 
able liberties  with  it.  Rltards  were  not 
merely  ritards;  they  were  deliberate 
adagios,  w-hich  checked  the  flow'  of 
musical  thought  and  caused  the  action 
to  halt.  Mr.  Schenk  by  - way'  of  con- 
trast—whenever  he  had  an  opportunity— 
took  concerted  pages  at  a ruinously  fast 
pace.  All  in  all  the  performance  showed 
a curious  ignorance  on  the  part  of  con- 
ductor and  principals  of  the  essential 
character  of  the  opera. 

There  is  no  need  of  comment  in  min- 
ute detail.  Miss  Rennyson  showed  the 
effects  of  the  severe  tasks  w'hich  have 
been  imposed  on  her.  Sne  is  a lyric, 
not  a dramatic,  soprano,  and  yet  she 
has  been  hard  worked  as  Tosca,  Elisa- 
beth. Desdemona,  Aida.  Mr.  Sheehan 
was  not  at  his  best,  and  for  once  the 
song  in  the  palace  chamber  did  not  win 
a recall.  Seldom  are  there  such  imper- 
sonations as  that  of  the  Count  di  Luna 
by  Mr.  Marsano.  When  they  are  found 
"oh  the  stage  they  strike  even  the  hard- 
ened operagoer  dumb.  One  does  not 
leason  about  such  a phenomenon:  one 
accepts  it  without  a murmur,  as  the 
decree  of  a mysterious  Providence.  The 
part  of  Azucena  calls  for  a woman  of 
imagination  and  tragic  intensity.  It  is 
a trying,  yet  a superb  character  to  por- 
tray, and  we  have  seen  in  this  country 
no  truiy  great  impersonation  of  the  part 
since  Adelaide  Phillips  chilled  the  blood. 
Miss  Ivell  was  wholly  inadequate,  not 
to  say  boresome,  with  a few  relieving 
rroments,  when  she  was  amusing  In  the 
spirit  of  burlesque. 

There  was  a very  large  audience,  and, 
as  alw'ays  when  ‘Tl  Trovatore”  is  per- 
formed. there  was  much  appiause.  The 
Miserere  was  repeated. 

‘Tl  Trovatore”  wili  be  performed  on 
Thursday  night,  when  Mr.  Gherardi  will 
be  the  Manrico  and  Miss  Newman  the 
Azucena,  and  at  the  Saturday  matinee. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be 
“Romeo  and  Juliet.”  with  Mme.  Morelli 
as  Juliet,  Miss  MacGahn  as  the  nurse. 
Miss  New'man  as  Stephano.  Mr.  Riviere 
as  Romeo,  Mr.  Boyle  as  Friar  Laurence, 
Mr.  Marsano  as  Capulet,  Mr.  Goff  as 
Mercutio,  Mr.  Pulton  as  Tybalt.  Mr. 
Emanuel  will  conduct. 


DEVOLL  AND  ISHAM  RECITAL 


A Display  of  Excellent  Ensemble  Given 
at  Stelnebt  Hall — Appreciative 
Audience  Present. 


folrmax— these  SBBractenstWB  of  hie 
may  well  be  studied  with  admiration  by 
more  pretentious  singers. 

Mr.  Isham  sang  with  spirit  and  often 
with  aesthetic  intelligence.  He  at  times 
In  his  solo  work  was  Immoderate  in 
tonal  force,  and  often  there  was  a 
failure  to  focus  tone.  Instead  of  con- 
centration. there  was  diffusion.  He 
might  do  well  to  examine  seriously  his 
tone  production,  for  the  faults  that  now 
detract  from  the  merit  of  his  perform- 
ance could  be  easily  remedied. 

The  audience  wa.s  not  so  large  as  It 
should  have  been,  but  it  was  warmly 
appreciative.  The  second  recital,  with 
a programme  composed  of  songs  and 
duets  by  American  composers,  will  be 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  18th. 


^ir\-  , 'Z-  ' / 


Mr.  George  Devoll,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
win Isham,  baritone,  gave  their  first 
song  recital  this  season  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Steinert  Hall.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Tip- 
pett wgs  the  accompanist.  The  pro- 
gramme included  these  duets:  Cheru- 
bini’s “Solitario  Bosco”  and  “La  Mia 
Fine,”  Massenet’s  “Marine,”  Amherst 
' Webber’s  “Night  in  the  Desert,”  Cham- 
Inade’s  “Barctirolle,’’  and  the  old  French 
“Colllnette’’ ; songs  for  tenor:  Bassani’s 
“Posate  Dormite,”  Pierne’s  “Provence” 
and  “Hvmne  d’Armour,”  Kjeruef’s 
“Moonlight”  and  “Good  Morning,” 
Rachmaninoff’s  “No  Prophet  I”  and 
“The  Answer,”  and  these  gongs  for  bar- 
itone: Handel’s  “Deggia  Moire,”  Rich- 
ard Strauss’  ‘'Margen”  and  “Zunel- 


gung,”  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  "L’Horizon,” 
William  W’allace’g  “A  Freebooter’s  Cra- 


dle Song”  and  Amlierst  Webbgu’s  “Voy- 
ageur”  and  “Serenade.” 

This  programme  was  an  unusual  one. 
1,  on  the  whole,  of  genuine  Interest, 
e duets  by  Cherubini  presented  an 
familiar  side  of  the  musical  character 
the  austere  composer  who  invented 
. much  church  music,  forgotten  operas, 
namber  pieces;  the  master  of  counter- 
point, who  Napoleon  disliked  and  whom 
Beethoven  reverenced.  Amherst  W’eb- 
ber’s  "Night  In  the  Desert,”  is  supe- 
rior In  Imaginative  quality  to  his  songs 
chosen  yesterday,  which  were  at  the 
same  time  self-conscious  and  gropingly 
Ineffective.  The  song  of  Handel  is  in 
the  grand  style  of  the  most  superb  per- 
sonage one  meets  in  the  history  of  mu- 
sic, to  borrow  from  Mr.  Runclman. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  Oriental  melody  is 
set  In  shades  of  exquisitely  delicate  col- 
or, while  the  songs  by  the  much  young- 
er Russian,  Rachmaninoff,  are  original 
without  laborious  effort.  The  French 
songs  and  duets  were  welcome,  and  Mr. 


Devoll.  by  his  art,  ^ade  much  of  the 
melodies  by  KjeruJI.  In  these  days. 


when  so  many  programmes  resemble 
the  list  of  prominent  citizens  which  is 
kept  standing  in  type  In  every  well- 
ordered  newspaper,  and  when  the  old 
familiar  songs  are  heard  with  the  well- 
bred  apathy  that  is  supposed  to  charac- 
terize middle-age,  or  with  what  has 
been  described  as  comatose  indulgence 
O"  the  part  of  the  audience,  such  brave 
departures  from  conventional  and  ap- 
proved ruts  are  to  be  applauded. 

The  duets  were  sung  with  fine,  yet 
;,ot  too  fastidiou.s,  taste,  with  infinite 
attention  to  detail;  and  the  epontaneity 
of  delivery  was  the  proof  of  patient 
and  Intelligent  preparation.  There  was 
the  constant  display  of  the  mutual  tact 
and  forbearance,  the  appreciation  of 
each  other’s  good  points  and  the  gener- 
■:i;r  accommodation  that  are  popularly 
Kupposed  to  be  the  foundation  and  the 
maintenance  of  ideal  marital  relation- 
ship. 

Mr.  Devoll  sang  with  uncommon  skill, 
and  Individualized  the  songs  as  a true 
Interjjreter.  He  has  acquired  the  knack 
of  . teerlng  clear  between  the  rocks  that 
shipwreck  many:  he  Is  neither  unduly 
e.amatlc,  nor  is  he  steadily  and  sweetly 
and  tamely  lyrical.  His  management 
of  breath  and  his  consequent  mastery 
of  phrase,  his  command  of  tonal  color, 
his  presentation  of  a mood  as  well  as  a 


SINGS  JULISl 


Gounod’s  Famous  Opera  Is 
Presented  in  English  by 
the  Savage  Company  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre. 


AN  UNROMANTIC 

PERFORMANCE. 


Riviere,  as  Romeo,  Effec- 
tive in  a Minor  Way — 
Large  Audience  Present 
—O’Brien  Recital. 


itlf-HSiumpti«rr,  ms  assoclaiear-qilie 'reS 
is  .silence.  The  chorus  was  excellait 
in  the  ensembles. 

As  a whole  the  performance  was  ns- 
cntlally  unromantic  and  unpoetic.  There 
wa^  a large  audience  and  applause  was 
frequent  and  hearty. 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  will  be  performed 
on  Saturday  night.  The  opera  this  even- 
ing will  be  “II  Trovatore”  with  Miss 
Rennyson  as  Leonora,  Miss  Newman 
as  Azucena,  Mr,  Gherardi  as  Manrico, 
and  Mr.  Marsano  as  the  Count  dl  Luna. 


MR.  O’BRIEN^S  RECITAL 


Blind  Pianist  Presents  His  Initial  Pro- 
gramme at  Steinert  Hall  Before 
Enthusiastic  Audience. 


Mr.  Savage’s  grand  opera  company, 
singing  in  English,  performed  Gounod’s 
“Romeo  and  Juliet’’  last  night  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre.  Mr.  Emanuel  con- 
ducted. The  cast  was  as  follows: 

The  Duke  of  Veropa Mr.  Lawrence 

Capulet Mr  Marsano 

Tybalt 

Mercutio 

Stephano Miss  Newman 

Krlar  Lrwreuce 

Juliet Mme.  Norelll 

Gertrude Miss  MacGahan 

Some  deep  thinker  once  remarked  that 
two  i women  should  play  the  part  of 
Juliet,  one  a girl  with  what  Ilazlltt 

describes  as  the  exquisite  voluptuous- 
ness of  youthful  innocence,  and  one  a 
woman  who  has  sounded  the  depths  of 
earthly  joys  and  sorrows;  and  in  no 
other  way  can  the  part  be  fully  and  ad- 
equately impersonated.  How  seldom  is 
a youthful  Juliet  seen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  opera.  As  a rule,  Capulet’s 
daughter  is  ripe,  if  not  over  ripe.  She 
has  attended  many  balls  and  heard 
many  feverish  vows;  she  is  often  plump 
in  body  and  with  a mind  richly  stored 
with  the  lessons  of  experience.  If  she 
be  of  youthful  appearance,  she  is  cither 
rigid  from  self-consciousness;  or  charm- 
ing in  the  early  scenes,  she  is  unable  to 
express  the  emotions  of  Juliet  in  her 
chamber  or  in  the  family  vault.  Suzanne 
Adams,  when  she  first  appeared  in  New 
York,  had  the  face  and  the  figure  of 
youth,  and  she  was  not  without  girlish 
fragrance,  hut  in  the  later  scenes  she 
was  stiff  with  the  reserve  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  New  England  and  has  long 
found  favor  with  maiden  relatives  and 
the  select  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  Melba,  whose  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  not  spontaniety;  Emma 
Bames,  who  is  thinking  more  of  tone 
production  than  of  Romeo,  and  there  is 
Sembrich,  an  excellent  musician  and  an 
unequalled  singer  of  Mozart’s  music. 

The  Juliet  last  night  sang  fluently, 
and  she  wore  the  traditional  smile  of  the 
soprano  devoted  to  colorature;  but  her 
voice  and  her  action  were  obstinately 
commonplace.  Mme.  Norelli  was  Juliet 
just  as  she  was  Elsa  or  Lucia.  She  is  a 
singer  who  moves  carefully  in  the 
grooves  of  narrowest  routine.  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  say  that  she,  as  a woman, 
is  unemotional,  for  stage  appearances 
are  deceitful,  but  in  the  various  scenes 
of  operatic  life  she  is  unruffled  and  un- 
demonstrative—-a  restful  person. 

Mr.  Riviere  suffers  in  force  of  ex- 
pression from  his  imperfect  control  of  a 
foreign  language,  but  he  has  at  least 
intentions,  and  he  i.s  evidently  a man 
of  feeling.  Last  night  he  was  at  times 
effective  in  a minor  way;  for  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  the  hearer  could 
not  entertain  illusions  concerning  the 
lovers  of  Verona.  The  fued  between 
the  houses  a.ssumed  international  pro- 
portions, for  Capulet  was  impersonated 
by  a German  or  an  Austrian,  his  daugh- 
ter by  a Swede  and  Romeo  by  a French- 
man. It  is  a pity  that  they  could  not 
have  agreed  and  opened  a school  of 
languages  under  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  and  duchess.  But  then  there 
would  have  been  no  opera,  which  would 
be  also  a pity,  for  there  are  many 
pages  of  Ineffable  tenderness  and  amor- 
ous beauty  In  Gounod’s  work. 

There  was  one  of  the  company  whose 
performance  was  authoritative;  we  refer 
to  Mr.  Goff,  the  Mercutio.  He  made 
much  of  the  description  of  Queen  Mab, 
which  is  a pitfall  to  the  baritone,  and 
whenever  he  was  on  the  stage  he 
dwarfed,  without  effort  and  _wlthout 


Mr.  Frank  O’Brien,  the  blind  pianist, 
gave  his  first  recital  last  evening  in 
Steinert  Hall.  There  was  an  audience 
of  good  size  and  more  than  ordinary 
enthusiasm.  The  programme  was  as 
follows: 

Preinde  and  fugue,  D-minor Bach 

Sonate,  op.  109 Beethoven 

ivreisleriaua.  op.  16 Schumann 

KUnde,  op.  10,  No.  Oliopin 

Etude,  op.  2.1,  No.  7 Chopin 

Impromptu.  F-sharp-major Chopin 

Nocturne,  C-shnrp-mlnor Chopin 

Polonaise,  C-mlnor Chopin 

Humoreske.  op.  10 Tflchaikowskj* 

Chant  Polonais Chopln-Lisat 

Rhapsodie-Hongrolse.  No.  8 Liszt 

There  was  manifest  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  interest  in  Mr.  O’Brien’s  per- 
formance. His  playing,  as  playing,  was 
good;  considering  his  handicap  it  seems 
wonderful.  His  technical  equipment  is 
very  good — certain  scale  passages  were 
noticeably  well  done.  He  gets  a tone 
of  lovely  quality,  though  usually  not 
veiT  Wg.  except  in  parts  of  the  Noc- 
turne and  the  Polonaise.  But  there 
were  no  harsh  places,  no  forced  tone. 

What  Impressed  one  most  was  the 
sound  musical  feeling  of  the  player. 
From  first  to  last  his  readings  were  in- 
telligent and  imaginative;  though  rather 
of  the  poetic  than  of  the  robust  order, 
they  never  lacked  virility.  There  was  a 
good  sense  of  proportion,  and  variety  of 
tone-color. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

A large  audience  was  present  at  the 
recital  by  pupils  of  the  Faelten  Piano- 
forte School  in  Huntington  Chambers 
Hall,  last  evening.  The  programme  was 
well  selected  and  admirably  performed. 
The  solo  players  were  Evelyn  Ruth 
Lavers,  Harry  Field  Gibbs.  Jr..  Estelle 
Mardon.  Eva  Lee.  Carl  Squire  Perley. 
Robert  Wilson  Gibb,  Ruth  Rapoport  and 
Mary  Humphrey. 

The  sub.scription  sale  for  seats  for  the 
Patti  concerts  closed  last  evening  with 
a total  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  management.  The 
regular  box  office  sale  begins  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  at  9 o’clock  this  morning. 
The  concerts  will  be  at  Symphony  Hall 
on  Thursday  evening  and  Saturday 
afternoon  of  next  week. 

The  series  of  Chamber  concerts  of  the 
Hoffmann  string  quartet  will  begin  at 
Potter  Hall  this  evening.  Theprogramme 
Includes  Beethoven’s  quartet  op.  69 
No.  2:  terzetto  by  Dvorak  tor  two  vio- 
lins and  viola,  and  Brahms’  piano 
quintet  in  F minor.  Mr.  Bauer  will  be 
the  pianist.  

SEASON  OPENtU 
• 01  A OOABTET 


First  Hoffmann  Programme 
Is  Headed  by  Quartet  iti 
E Minor  from  Beethoven, 
Followed  by  Dvorak. 


WHAT  LONDON  SAYS 
OF  MARIE  NICHOLS. 


Boston  Violinist  Appears  in 
London  forthe  FirstTime 
with  an  Orchestra  in  St. 
James’  Hall. 


The  Hoffmann  quartet,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Jacques  Hoffmann.  Adolf  Bak. 
Kai’l  Rissland  and  Carl  Barth,  gave 
its  first  concert  of  this  sea.son  last 
night  in  Potter  Hall.  -Mr.  Harold 
Bauer  was  the  assisting  pianist.  The 
programme  was  as  follows: 

(jimrlel  in  F.  uiiuor,  op.  .'■9.  No.  2.. Beethoven 

Terzetio  for  two  violins  and  viola 

Piano  ipilutot  in  F minor Hranius 

Nearl}'  a hundred  years  ago  flu  A lenna 
■orre.spondcnt  of  a Leipzic  music  Jum- 
nal  described  the  three  quartets,  op.  o9. 
rledlcated  tn  Prince  Rasouinow  sky.  as 
“new,  very  long  and  difficult.  deepl> 
thought  out  and  of  masterly  workmaii- 
shlp  but.  with  the  exception  of  the 
third,  unintelligible  to  the  great  public. 


slSfed  thif*  neaW  ' 
terial  was  derfred 


tic 


provided  by  the  rnnndC^t'Cz 
whose  authority  is,  Tn  oH#  iiwlg 
bar-Jly  to  be  tllspmed,  says  thai  i, 
melodies  wesaused  only  in  the  linaw  ^31 
she  first  quartet  and  in  the  third  nkt  , . 
ment  uT  tn.-  sw-oi.d.  Ai;d  Czerny  ’(  T', 
something  more  Uiaji  a pedagogue,  t 
the  adagu;  of  the  qurrrret  In  H minor 
minded  him  of  the  starry  heaven 
the  harmony  of  the  sphereg.  Yet 
■aicians  and  critics  could  not  find  wo: 
sufficiently  strong  to  • sjires.s  th 
amazement  and  contempt;  they  laagt 
and  mocked  when  they  looked  at 
played  this  music.  What  would 
have  .%ld  about  Brahms’  quhitrt’,' 

For.  while  the  woikmanshhi  of  t 
quintet  is  technically  rtmurkaJjle,  th. 
i.s  much  that  is  only  technically  itil  ; 
esting,  and  the  hearer  is  tempted  tu 
dress  the  shade  of  the  composer  In 
words  of  Hamlet  to  his  perturb 
father:  “Well  said,  old  mole!  Car 
work  1’  th’  ground  so  fast?”  Some 
lleve  that  the  ehlef  aim  In  life  Is  to 
get  the  existence  of  death,  and  it  woi  ’ 
seem  as  though  Brahms,  who  had  a s 
gularly  morbid  dread  of  the  great  tra: 
ler  and  promotion,  sought  refugs 
writing  music  with  an  acute  and  sul. 
mathematical  mind.  He  was  so  int< 
ested  In  the  use  of  the  building  ir 
terial  that  he  forgot  the  necessitv 
beauty  which  alone  vitalize.s  a struciu 
Yet  the  andante  is  fascinating  by  re.as 
of  its  constrained  and  chafing  emotlni 
spirit  which  suggests,  as  the  fantastii  ^ 
Sar  expresses  it,  a gypsy  woman  tryl  i 
to  dance  in  tightly  fitting  corsets. 

I Dvorak's  terzetto  contains  some  prH  i 

I music,  and  here  the  plausible  simplici  f 
or  naivete  of  the  composer,  which 
•so  often  an  aggravating  manne.'ism. 
not  too  much  in  evidence. 

The  concert  was,  tnen.  an  agrs.  a; 
one.  although,  like  the  majority 


chamber  concerts,  it  was  too  long,  h ^ 
” “ ' ' ■ ' ■ icrlij  f 


Hoffmann  quartet  Is  made  up  of  si 
and  ambitious  players  who  are  con.scie 
tious  in  preparation.  The  result.^ 
their  labor  weref  apparent  in  the  pt 
formance  of  last  night,  which  in  te-c 
nlcal  proficiency  and  in  the  character 
tics  that  mark  true  ensemble  playl 
was  an  advance  over  the  public  work 
last  season.  To  say  that  the  playe 
brought  out  fully  all  that  is  in  Bn 
hoven’s  quartet  would  not  he  the  truf 
hut  the  balance  of  parts  was  genera 
excellent  and  the  general  spirit  was  a 
preciative  and  Intelligent.  Mr.  Baui 
an  admirable  ensemble  player,  was 
tower  of  strength  In  the  quintet.  T 
performance  of  the  terzetto  was  perha 
too  constantly  amiable.  There  was 
good-sized  and  warmly  applausive  au< 
ence.  The  second  concert  will  he 
Jan.  21,  when  Mr.  De  Vote  will  be  t 
pianist. 


The  programme  of  the  fourth  pub 
rehearsal  of  the  Symphony  orchest 
this  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall  i 
eludes  an  overture,  “Ein  feste  Burg 


Smetana's  symphonic  poem.  “Vyig 
rad,"  and  Beethoven's  symphony  N 


Raff's  overture,  which  is  Seldc 
Mayed— it  was  performed  here  at 


Philharmonic  concert  in  1882— was  coi 
posed  originally  as  a prelude  to  'W 


hem  Genast’s  tragedy.  “Bernhard  v 
Weimar,”  and  was  first  played  at 
performance  of  the  tragedy  at  t 
Grand  Ducal  Theatre.  Weimar.  In  18i 
Raff  rewrote  the  overture  ih  1865 
Wiesbaden,  and  it  was  performed  S' 
the  first  time  in  its  revised  form 
Carlsruhe  in  1866.  The  familiar  meloc 
set.  a:s  It  was  long  believed  by  Luth- 
to  the  46th  Psalm,  is  freely  used,  as 
was  by  Meyebbeer,  Nicolai,  ile 
delssohn,  Wagner  and  many  othei 
The  present  form  of  the  melody,  ho« 
ever,  was  shaped  by  Bach  and  diffS 
from  the  original.  ^ . 

Smetana’s  ysehrad  has  been 
ready  played  twice  at  these  conccrl 
It  is  the  first  poem  of  his  cycle  “S' 
Country.”  The  Vysehrad  is  a fortifti 
hill  in  the  southern  part  of  Prague.  Ce 
turies  ago  this  hill  was  crowned  wi 
the  castle  of  the  semi-legendary  Libu 
sa  a remarkable  woman,  who  by  h 
marriage  to  Premysl,  a ploughma- 
founded  a powerful  dynasty.  The  o 
castle  and  other  buildings  were  d 
stroyed  in  the.  Hussite  wars.  Smetai 
fancies  Lumtr,  an  ancient  bard,  lookir 
at  the  ruins  and  recc^ntlng  the  pa 
glories,  the  wondrous  sights,  and  th< 
the  passing  of  the  glory.  The  work 
highly  imaginative,  a true  orchestr 
rhapsody. 

Miss  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe  will  play  wii 
the  orchestra  Henry  H.  Huss’  piano  co: 
certo  in  B major.  The  work  was  pc 
formed  for  the  first  time  at  a Symphoa 
concert  in  Boston  some  years  ago  wh( 
the  composer  was  the  pianist.  Mr.  Hu! 
rev'ised  the  concerto,  which  is  dedicati 
to  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe.  who,  by  the  wa 
will  play  at  these  concerts  in  Bosti 
for  the  eighth  time,  A pupil  of  Kulla 
and  Liszt,  she  first  visited  the  Unite 
States  in  the  late  fall  of  1886. 


The  programme  of  the  concert  ner 
week  will  include  Brahms’  tragic  ove 
ture,  Liszt’s  symphonic  poem.  "T' 
Ideal.”  and  Dvorak's  symphony  in  ! 
Mr.  Krasselt,  the  new  first  'cellist,  w, 
appear  as  a soloist  for  the  flr.st  time  ; 
the  United  States,  and  he  will  play 
concerto  by  Saint-Saens. 


There  has  been  nvyeb  talk  concerning 
the  Russian  themes 

poser  in  th«se  auartets.  Some  ha\e  in 


Miss  Marie  Nichols,  violinist,  of  Boi 
ton,  plaved  for  the  first  Hmc  In  Lond- : 
at  St.  James’TIall.  with  orchestra.  No- 
2.  The  Daily  News  spoke  of  her  as  ‘ 
mature  artist  in  every  way.  She  phru.i^. 
well  and  has  a keen  sense  of  rhythr 
and.  though  making  no  pretensions  ; 
belong  to  the  Paganinl-redivivus  scho< 
she  has  a brilliant  and  sound  techniqu. 
The  tone,  it  is  true,  is  not  very  indivii 
ual.  sonorous,  or  fascinating,  and  i 
rapid  passages  it  is  apt  to  lose  timbrt  i- 
but  Miss  Nichols  is  certainly  a violinls 
of  uncommon  gifts,"  j 

The  Pali  Mall  Gazette  was  less  warr. 
In  praise. 

“In  Vleuxtemps'  concerto  in  D niic  -- 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  sb'  playcJ 
wltli  considerable  spirit,  and  also  wu, 
considerable  feeling,  for  rc.sourc.J 
of  her  instrument:  but  it  must  -v  .sail 
that'  her  tone  Is  hard,  and  iliat  v r; 
often  she  glve.s  one  (he  inipressiur. 
being  rather  amitte  .rlsh.  I'lie  Vie 
temps  con.ertc  was  ■olkvwej  hv  ,\i 
Bruch’s  seMu.’.de  fci  violin  aitd 


w«« 

tlut  slis  wftn  at  tier 
IciB^he  pluyod  with  oxtretna 

_r%eUng  and  with  u ct^rtiUn 

__  ot  emotion.  The  work  done  m*t 
lOnd  any  jparllt-ular  paaelon :•  ami.  In 
1,  It  It  <li<r  we  ara  reply  think  tt  likely 
t Aa  Bulolet  would  have  eivrn  It  to 
In  the  Hniile,  hawover.  tIu-Pi*  wi-if 
tuin  tiu.csages  wlilch  arc  inireki  tl 
.dante.*  uiul  whleh  whe  nlaycd  with 
te  alngulnr  (lleeincllon.  Her  sreuttot 
lit  tlnoniKlmut  the  whole  concert  lay 
her  Inclltuitlon  to  cut  her  b.trs  .short, 
id  even  ul  times,  owln«  to  this  ten- 
c.v.  to  miss  a heat,  One  renu'tnhcrs 
w .Mozart  on  a certain  oocasloti  said 
a hrlllhirn  harpslehord  player  that 
i wii«  tan  likely  she  would  reach  eml- 
Wnce  In  In-r  profc.sslon,  bci-inise  now 
id  then  she  showed  that  she  had  no 
Iment  of  rhythm;  let  .Miss  Marie 
hols  take  that  Immortal  phrase  to 
rt.  and  carefully  remember  that  the 
test  musical  master  of  all  time 
•d  his  fanu'  ami  reputation  upon  the 
eis  ot  al>solule  technique." 

i '•'rite  member.s  of  the  Splerlng  yunrtet 
Ohieapo.  who  will  give  a concert 
ite  in  Potter  Hall  on  next  Mondu.v 
I'.t.  will  be  welcome  visitors.  The 
,der,  Mr.  Theodore  B.  Splerlng,  was 
,m  at  St.  IjouIs  In  1871.  Hi>  studied 
ie  violin  with  his  father  at  St.  Isiuls, 
jiiipn  with  Schradleck  In  Plnclimatl.  and 
“ inslly  with  Joachim  at  Berlin,  where 
* a played  In  public  and  organized  In 
s lie  Hochsehule  a string  quartet  that 
Jl  xtFted  for  three  years.  Mr.  Splerlng 
^rned  to  the  I’nlted  States  in  1892, 
lined  Theodore  Thomas'  oj^chestra  at 
liloago  and  appeared  at  one  of  the 
ympnony  concerts  In  that  city  as  a 
^oist  In  1893.  >Ie  left  the  orchestra 
iSat  ear  and  founded  the  .string 
uoftet  which  bears  his  name,  and  is 
rtdelv  known-and  highly  appreciated  In 
l|he  west.  Southwest  and  Northwest, 
'he  other  members  are  Messrs.  Roehr- 
orn  and  \V.  and  H.  Dlcstel.  The  reper- 
Orv  of  this  club  is  .a  large  one  and  tt 
iciudes  ultra-modern  as  well  as  classic 
/arks,  but  .Mr.  Splerlng.  who  now  for 
he  first  time  comes  to  Boston  to  Invite 
pinions  concerning  the  standing  of  the 
uortvt.  has  chosen  quartets  by  Mozart, 
kduimann.  Beethoven.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
6ai  the  visitors  wdll  meet  with  a hos- 
•ItaBle  greeting  in  a city  that  boasts 
f its  attention  to  chamber  music. 


Mr.  Jacques  Thibaud  will  give  his 
,i™:cond  violin  recital  at  Jordan  Hall  on 
. "J,  ruesday  evening,  Nov.  24.  at  8:15,  when 
will  play  Mendelssohn’s  Concerto, 
vith  piano  accompaniment:  Beethoven’s 
ilbmance,  a gavotte  by  Bach,  Saint- 
3aens’  Havanaise,  Giraud’s  Melodrame 
ind  Airs  Russes  by  Wleniawskl.  Hla 
(u<  eess  here,  as  in  New  York,  was  in- 
lisputable,  and  his  performance  con- 
.irmed  in  every  way  the  glowing  eulo- 
Itlffi  that  preceded  his  arrival,  and  which 
vere  based  on  his  concerts  In  the  lead- 
ng  European  citie.s.  Seats  are  now  on 
sale  at  Symphony  Hall. 


FOURTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


>ears:  Think. a- 

tn<iment.%r  Luthorni  ItTst  lines  as  tCna* 
Ilsbcd  by  Thomas  Citrlyle: 

"A  ssfe  stronzlrolil  our  0«l  1«  •till, 

.4  shli'lil  and  weauoB.” 

•\nd  bow  does  U.-ift  first  Introduce  the 
melody?  'Vlth  full  orchrstr.a  and  with 
thunderous  brass  and  roll  of  drums? 
No;  for  In  such  a c.'“e  wh.at  would  he 
have  for  a climax?  This  tunc,  which  Is 
so  Intimately  associated  with  nggres- 
slve  I’roteetantlsm : this  tunc,  which 

was  a battle  hymn  In  the  war  ngaln.st 
nil  devils  nad  prli'.cli)a!ltles  and  powor.s. 
Is  Introduced  suavely  by  nmlnble  wind 
Instruments.  Then,  of  course,  follows 
treatment  of  the  melody,  and  In  the 
n-- al’i  body  of  the  overture,  the  tune 
-serves  In  various  more  or  less  Inzenlus 
ways  But  Ingenuity  Is  not  necessarily 
a saving  grace  in  a musl-nl  c.ompor-ltlon; 
nnd  In  this  instance  the  Ingenuity  I?  that 
of  accmnllshcd  rniitinc.  The  overture  js 
n singularly  uninspired  composition. 
No  monient.ary  breath  of  Imagination 
gives  it  the  semblance  of  life.  Put  a 
Ipoklng-clnss  before  the  score,  and  the 
gIr-Ps  rcmjLlns  untarnished. 


A Novelty  for  the  Series  Is  the 
Overture  by  Raff. 


Hiss  Ans  der  Obe’s  Performance  of 
Hnss*  Piano  Concerto— An  Pn- 
fanilllnr  Overture  by  Rnft  and 
Pieces  by  Smetana  and  Beetb- 
OTcn. 

The  programme  for  the^Fourth  Sym- 
phony concert,  given  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  was 
as  follows: 

Oa’erture,  ’ Eiu  festc  Burg" Kaft 

(First  time  at  these  concerts). 

Concerto  in  B major  for  piano Huss 

S.Tmpbonlc  poem,  "Vysehrail’’ .Smetana 

Sj'rapnony  In  D major.  No.  2 Beethoven 

Raft’s  overture,  ’’Ein  feste  Burg,’’  was 
played  In.  Boston  at  a concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  1882.  We  believe 
there  was  a still  earlier  performance, 
possibly  by  Theodore  Thomas,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  verify  this  belief. 
The  overture  was  composed  originally 
as  a prelude  to  Wilhelm  Genasi’s  trag- 
edy, “Bernhard  von  Weimar,”  and  it 
was  perfonned  for  the  first  time  in  1855 
as  a prelude  to  the  play.  Then  Raff  re- 
wrote It  for  concert  use.  The  chief 
theme  is  the  familiar  tune  that,  long  at- 
tributed to  Martin  Luther,  is  the  mel- 
ody for  his  version  of  the  46th  Psalm, 
but  the  form  sf  this  melody  as  it  is  now 
known  was  shaped  by  Bach. 

The  overture  is  not  among  the  more 
distinguished  works  of  Raff.  who.  al- 
! though  he  was  of  a romantic  nature 
jand  ot  poetic  aspirations,  was  obliged 
through  poverty  to  write  innumerable 
I pot-'boilers.  His  extraordinary  facility 
'in  counterpoint  lightened  this  task,  and 
I was  in  the  long  run  fatal  to  his  abiding 
reputation;  for  some  of  bis  mo.st  strik- 
ing contrapunLil  feats  are  buried  in 
otherwise  cmp>y  and  futile  music.  It 
Was  not  that  he  did  not  have  the  faculty 
[Of  self-examinacipu  and  consequent  and 
[glorifying  rejection;  ha  did  not  have 

the  time  or  money  was  always  needed, 
an.  th.ie  were  the  puollshers  clamorous 
for  salon  music. 

iThls  overture  is  of  a kind  that  was 
once  popular.  A well  known  theme 
sug.gested  a musical  composition,  and 
the  aim  of  the  composer  was  to  intro- 
duce this  theme  in  as  many  singular 
w.ays  as  pos.sible.  The  introduction  was 
■^th  expected  and  unexpected.  There 
ire  passages  that  were  written  to  lead 
inevitably  to  the  theme,  so  that  the 
idience  might  say  with  delight,  ’’now 
^ coming’’ ; and  again,  when  there 
•as  the  least  expectation,  the  theme 
luddenly  appeared  and  the  audience 
Ifetrted.  sat  up.  rtfbbed  eyes  and  .strained 


5Ir.  Huss  w,as  the  pianist  when  his 
concerto  was  first  played  In  Boston  at  a 
Symphony  concert  late  In  1894.  The 
concerto  t'he.i  seemed  stuffed  with  so 
many  thoughts  and  devices  that  hardly 
anything  definite  was  left  In  the  mind 
of  the  hearer.  After  this  performance 
Mr.  Huss  shortened  the  work  and  re- 
vised lt«in  other  ways.  He  changed  the 
deve'onment  In  the  first  movement, 
broadened  the  second  theme  of  the 
flnah  and  "touched  un,”  as  he  hlm°elf 
sa.vs,  the  Instrumentation.  Last  night 
the  composer  was  fortunate  in  his 
pianist,  who  did  all  within  her  powbr  to 
make  the  music  an  authoritative  mes- 
sage. Mr.  Huss  played  his  own  work,  as 
v.c  remember,  after  the  manner  of  the 
average  composer  He  made  no  pre- 
tence of  being  a commanding  virtuoso. 
5fr.  Gericke  last  nicht  read  the  work 
with  the  most  painstaking  care  and 
r.  i h apnreciatlon  of  the  best  character- 
isties  of  the  score,  so  that  the  audience 
undoubtedly  had  full  opportunity  to 
form  a Judgment  concerning  the  merits 
of  the  concerto  itself. 

Tills  w.irk  does  not  seem  to  us  one  of 
high  imagination  or  of  marked  dlstlnt- 
fi.ir,  M"  i’'”ss  is  a musician  who  ba.s 
studied  deeply  and  earnest^;  a musician 
'o  be  res-'C-ted  e->r  efrt"in  oojid  nenoire- 
mfnts,  for  industry,  and  for  commend- 
able .ambition;  he  is  to  be  respected  Just 
as  he  respects  his  profession;  but  this 
does  not  enable  him  with  all  his  techni- 
cal resources  to  create  a concerto  of 
true  beauty  and  strength,  nor  to  display 
a pronounced  individuality.  He  was  an 
excellent  student  of  harmony  at  Mu- 
nich; but  in  this  concerto  his  harmonic 
knowledge  does  not  tell.  It  Is  not  that 

he  is  afraid  of  effects;  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  adventurous;  ’out  the  concerto  Is 
so  crowded  with  matter  that  nothing 
stands  out  in  simple  and  bold  relief. 

There  are  a great  many  notes,  and 
Miss  Aus  der  Ohe  and  the  orchestra 
plaM'd  them.  There  were  agreeable  mo- 
ments, but  there  were  quarter-hours  of 
monotony,  w'hen,  to  use  a homely 
phrase,  everything  was  going  at  once, 
and  without  any  effect  save  that  of  ex- 
asperating the  hearer.  There  were  pleas- 
ant bits  of  orchestral  color,  but  as  a 
rule  the  orchestral  painting  was  mono- 
chromatic. Force  was  more  than  once 
bombast,  as  in  the  first  movement,  and 
in  the  orchestral  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme  of  the  finale.  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe, 
to  whom  the  concerto  [?  dedicated,  dis- 
played the  conscientiousness,  the»  power, 
the  brilliance,  the  intelligence,  that  have 
long  characterized  her,  but  not  infre- 
quently the  piano  part  seemed  as  long 
spun  out  and  tiresome  chatter.  She  was 
recalled  several  times. 

It  qr-ntoi  ' ■ ehrad”  imaginative 

force  is  recognized  at  once.  With  ap- 
parently simple  means  the  composer 
succeeds  In  musical  scene  painting;  and 
there  is  something  more  than  panoramic 
success;  for  the  Idea  of  former  glory 
and  departed  grandeur  is  firmly  estab- 
lished. The  simplicity  of  Smetana  Is 
he  nest,  while  the  naivete  of  Dvorak  sug- 
gests artful  and  deliberate  childishness 
as  an  .mportant  part  of  musical  .stock 
In  trade  Tbr  l.amentation  over  the  rums 
of  Libussa’s  castle  Is  not  'sentimental; 
it  Is  bardic  and  heroic:  it  suggests  trie 
period,  and  in  the  whole  symphonic 
poem  there  is  no  incongruous  or  belit- 
tling thought  or  expression. 
.^Beethoven’s  early  symphony  brought 
the  end. 

OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Alfred  Bruneau  will  write  an  overture, 
preludes  and  incidental  music  for  a 
drama  based  on  Zola’s  "La  Faute  de 
I’Abbe  Mouret,”  to  be  produced  at  An- 
toine’s Theatre  in  Paris. 

Lilli  Lehman,  Nordica  and  Bond  will 
Bing  !n  the  performances  of  “Don  Gio- 
vanni,” to  be  produced  by  Reynaldo 
Hahn  in  Paris. 

Xavier  Leroux  Is  writing  the  libretto 
as  well  as  the  music  of  a new  opera. 
Le  Courier  Musical  asks:  ”Is  not  mu- 
sic enough  for  the  expression  of  the 
young  composer’s  thoughts?” 

Auber’s  "Black  Domino”  has  been  re- 
vived at  the  Dresden  Opera  House. 
■What  a pleasure  it  would  be  to  hear 
this  sparkling  opera  well  performed. 

The  Pall  -Mall  Gazette  says  of  the 
I new  musical  play,  ’’The  Orchid”— book 
by  Messrs.  Ross  and  Greenbank.  music 
' by  Messrs.  Caryll  and  Moncktort— 
which  opened  the  new  Gaiety  Theatre, 
Oct.  26:  “Here  we  have  a real  reversion 
to  the  old  idea  of  burlesque;  exagger- 
ated imitations  of  well  known  stage 
performer.s,  unhesitating  reference  to 
the  names  of  celebrated  people,  deliber- 
ate Imitations  necessarily  a little  bit 
outstretched,  constant  allusions  to 
things  comic  and  to  things  serious, 
which  are  all.  however,  well  known.” 
The  piece  "provides  us  with  matter 
which  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  take  friv- 
olously, and  which  rightly  is  received 
with  laughter,  but  which  in  the  end 
reflects,  as  it  were,  in  a spherical  mir- 
ror • » • the  manners,  the  c.ustoms, 
the  habits,  the  pleasures,  and  the  tri- 
vialities of  our  modern  times.”  Mr. 
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Homirli-k.  Breton.  I’lleii.  Campanlnl  .".  I 
Gain,  h'or  the  prize  of  JlO.bU'l  iliere  w re 
248  competltorH.  Tlire.  scores  h.ive  lieeii 
eiiosen  by  the  Jury.  Th*.'  fir.a  is  by  (la 
brlel  Duixmt.  who,  a couple  of  year, 
ago,  gained  the  seuond  I'rlx  di’  Itonie. 
jind  It  l.s  entitled  ”La  Cabrera  ” Th. 
two  other  operas  are  ’’Maiiui'l  .Mine 
dez,’»  by  Lorenzo  Flllasl._  ami  ’’Domino 
Azurro,”  by  Franco  da  Venezia.  These 
three  works  will  be  performed  at  .Milan 
next  May.  nnd  the  final  eholi-e  will  then 
lie  made.  Four  operas  have  leei  lved  an 
honorable  mention  — "Cristlana,”  by 
Roux  of  Paris;  ’’ll  h-uoruscl,  by  h er- 
rata; ’’Orlanii.”  by  Delvalle  de  I’az,  and 
"Perl.a  Nera,”  by  Slg.  Bot^aidi.  N.. 
GermAi.  English  or  American  com- 
poser’s name  la  mentioned. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

J.  G.  Pr.vd’homme  Is  contributing  to  the 
Weekly  Critical  Review  (Paris)  a de- 
tailed and  interesting  life  ot  Minna 
Planer.  Wagner’s  first  wife,  whom  so 
many  Wagnerian  biographers  dl.sparage 
or  Ignore. 

Coleridge-T.aylor  has  written  ’Six 
American  Lyrics  for  Contralto  or  Bari- 
tone.” Four  of  the  poems  are  by  Ella 
W.  Wilcox,  one  by  tValt  Whitman  and 
one  by  Whittier. 

Our  old  friend,  the  baritone,  Ffrang- 
con-Davies,  has  completed  a book  that 
will  be,  no  doubt,  ot  lively  interest  to 
many,  and  already  arouses  curiosity. 
The  title  Ig  ’’Method  and  Reason  in 
'Singing;  Studies  in  the  Ethics  ‘ and 
Tecnnlo  of  Singing.”  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  says  in  advance:  "When  a 

singer  writes  a book  on  singing  we  at 
all  events  should  begin  to  know,  possi- 
bly even  with  some  precision,  how  a 
vocalist  thinks  his  art  should  be  ful- 
filled. But  the  fact  remains  that  It  is 
undoubtedly  a rare  thing  for  a singer, 
however  vocally  articulate  he  may  be, 
to  be  also  verbally  articulate.  Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies,  however,  who,  we 
believe,  has  spent  some  portion  of  his 
time  in  literary  outpourings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  singing,  as  well  as  in  the  actual 
realization  of  his  more  personal  voca- 
tion. has  done  this  rare  thing:  he  has 
written,  and  is  on  the  point  of  publish- 
ing, a Ixopk  entitled  ‘Method  and  Rea- 
son in  Singing.’  Now  the  title  is  very 
significant,  very  suggestive,  but  the  fact 
is  that  method  and  reason  are  not  quite 
everything  In  singing.  They  make  enor- 
mouslj*  for  the  true  preparation  of  an 
ambitious  vocalist,  but  they  do  not 
necessarily  include  the  most  important 
factor  of  all— inspiration.  Mr.  Davies 
would,  perhaps,  reply  that  he  is  writing 
for  learners,  who  may  or  may  not  pos- 
sess inspiration.  To  such  an  answer 
one  would  have  simply  to  say  that, 
without  inspiration,  neither  method  nor 
reason  matters,  and  that  it  is  some- 
what hopeless  to  attempt  . to  engraft 
either  quality  upon  a vocal  ambition 
that  depends  not  on  personality,  but 
upon  out.side- considerations  for  its  ful- 
filment. Nevertheless.  Mr.  Davie.s  is  so 
sincere  an  artist,  and  depends  .=o  much 
for  his  own  part  upon  reason  .and  meth- 
od in  all  his  successe.s.  that  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  his  words  will 
possess  a distinct  professional  value.  Is 
It  unnecessary  and  superfluous  to  re- 
mind one’s  self  of  the  fact  that  Mozart 
never  wrote  a treatise  on  the, overture, 
and  that  Richard  Strauss  has  not  yet 
Issued  a classical  work  on  harmony? 
Still.  Mr.  Davies  is  in  good  enough  com- 
pany. with  Gluck,  Wagner  and  Berlioz. 
Gluck  wrote  prefaces,  Wagner'  -wrote 
gospels,  Be.rlioz  wrote  inimitable  cau- 
eeries.  Let  us  trust  that  Mr.  Davies 
will  raise  reason  to  a level  far  too 
often  ignored,  and  will  m.ake  method 
appear  possible  even  to  artists  of  sing- 
ing. Inspiration,  after  all,  belongs  to 
the  gods.” 

A violin  concerto  bv  Alberta  Bach- 
mann,  dedicated  to  Vincent  d’Indy,  has 
been  published. 

Carl  Relnecke’s  trio  for  piano,  clari- 
net and  viola,  op.  264,  and  Thlerot’s 
quintet  for  piano,  o'noe,  clarinet,  horn, 
bassoon,  have  Just  been  publlslied. 

Anton  Bruckner’s  9th  symphony  has 
been  published.  It  was  first  performed 
by  the  Wagner  and  the  Vienna  concert 
societies  at  Vienna  Feb.  11,  1903. 

Enrico  Bossi’s  "Das  Velorene  Para- 
dies,”  symphonic  poem  in  a prologue 
and  three  acts,  for  solo  voices,  chorus, 
orchestra  and  organ,  text  founded  on 
Milton’s  poem,  has  been  published.  The 
work  will  be  performed  at  the  Gewand- 
haus,  Lelpsic. 

MazzinI,  the  famous  Italian  agitator, 
was  e.xceedingly  fond  of  music,  and  he 
wrote  a curious  -work  on  the  philosophy 
of  that  art.  Enrico  Fondi  is  the  au- 
thor of  a pamphlet  Just  published: 
"Gluseppi  Mazzini  and  the  Music 
Drama.” 

Gustav  Jansen  of  Hanover,  who  Is  pre- 
paring a second  edition  of  his  “Schu- 
mann’s Correspondence,”  asks  all  those 
•who  may  have  letters  written  by  Schu- 
mann to  send  him  accurate  copies,  if 
not  the  autographs  themselves. 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge  is  the  author  of 
"Samuel  Pepys,  Lover  of  Musique,” 
which  is  based  on  lectures  receutiv  de- 
livered. Francis  Hueffer  wrote  an  en- 
tertaining article  on  the  same  subject. 
Sir  FrederlcK.dias  discovered  "a  book  of 
music  which  was  owned  and  annotated 
by  Pepys.”  John  Ashton  also  wrote  an 
essay  on  Pepys  and  it  appears  in  his 
"Varia  ” 

W.  R.  Russell  & Co.  of  Ijondon  have 
Issued  the  first  number  of  The  Weekly 
Musical  Review. 

Francis.  Day  & Hunter  of  London 
»re  publishing  well  known  songs  at  six- 
pence each,  instead  of  the  customary 
2 sjiillings.  Mr.  Baughan  of  the  News 
says:  “It  is  a little  curious  that  when  I. 
among  others,  suggested  that,  music 
publishers  should  checkmate  the  pirates 
by  following  the  example  of  book  pn’o- 
llshers  in  issuing  cheap  editions,  the 
suggestion  was  laughed  to  scorn.” 

, .Vnew  sonata  for  ’cello  and  piano,  by 
I J.  Jemain,  op.  20.  has  been  published  by 
• «>urand  & Son  of  Paris. 


Edouard  Coloiine’s  Visits 
to  This  Country;  Work 
of  the  Savage  Opera 
Company;  A Protest 
Against  Mr.  Conried’s 
“Parsifar;  Concerts  of 
the  Week;  the  Cecilia’s 
Season,  Personal,  Etc. 
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KW.Sl’AI'EltS  Ilf  Bi  "i;  u i 
years  ago  spnki  of  ih.- 
curiosity  of  tie-  i.uMlo 
loncernlng  Adolin.i  Patti, 
■’tlie  musical  phenumi  - 
non”;  for  I’atti  s-iag  for 
tlie  first  lime  In  thi.-  city 
on  Oct.  4,  1853,  at  JIuslc  Hall.  She  was 
then,  as  was  .Maurice  Strako.si'h,  an  as- 
sistant to  Ole  Bull,  who  was  going 
about  giving  a series  of  elaijorati-  fare- 
well concerts.  And  the  lO-year-old  child 
then  sang  arias  from  ’’Linda”  and  “La 
Sonnambula,”  “Cornin’  thro’  the  Rye” 
and  Jenn.v  Lind’s  Echo  song.  .Mr. 
Bull  was  farewelling  again  on  Oct.  15 
of  that  year,  and  Patti  then  sang  W. 
V'.  Wallace’s  “Happy  Birdling  of  the 
Forest,”  Jenny  Lind’s  Echo  song,  the 
aria  from  ”La  Sonnambula” — ”Ah;  non 
giunge”  and  “Home  Sweet  Home.” 

The  newspapers  of  that  period  de- 
scribe the  “surprise  and  admiration”  of 
the  audience,  and  the  heart  of  Mr.  John 
S.  Dwight  was  touched,  although  he  ab- 
horred the  infant  phenomenon  in  music. 
.Ml-.  Dwight  wrote  in  his  Journal  of  Mu- 
sic: “The  charming  child  cantatrice, 

little  Adelina  Patti,  who.si  voli  t i.-  of 
the  rarest  beauty,  purity  and  penetrat- 
ing power.  Her  delivery  of  Jenny  IMnd’s 
‘Herdsman’s  Song”  was  truly  admirable 
and  bespeaks  the  greatest  promi.se.” 

The  price  of  admission  was  ?1  “to 
every  part  of  the  house.” 


Patti  sang  here  in  opera  for  the  first 
time  on  Jan.  3.  1860.  The  opera  was 
“Lucia.”  with  Brignoli  as  Edgardo  and 
Amodio  as  Ashton.  She  also  sang  dur- 
ing that  engagement  the  parts  of  Ami- 
na. Zerlina,  Hosina  and  Elvira  in  ”11 
Puritan!. ” And  at  a concert  she  sang 
“Hear  Ye  Israel  ’ and  "With  Verdure 
Clad.”  Again  there  were  expressions  of 
surprise  and  admiration,  and  cautious 
Mr.  Dwight  asked:  '‘Will  the  voice  wear 
well?” 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1903  the  people 
of  Boston  and  the  neighborhood  are  still 
curious  to  see  and  hear  Adelina  Patti; 
and  the  question  now  is:  ’’Has  the  voice 
worn  well?” 

She  will  sing  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Thursday  evening  and  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  She  will  sing  ”Voi  che  sapete” 
from  “The  Marriage  of  Figaro.”  the 
Jewel  .song  from  ”Fau.=t,”  and  no  doubt 
“Ah  non  giunge.”  ’’Home,  Sweet  H me.” 
“Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye”;  with  probably 
a waltz  song  by  Ardlti.  There  are  others 
to  assist,  to  relieve:  Miss  Kathleen 

Howard,  with  an  air  by  Goring  Thomas; 
Mr.  Virigo,  who  will  sing  Gounod  s 
“Lend  Me  Your  Aid”;  Mr.  Cunningham, 
armed  with  a song  by  Brahm.s;  Miss 
Zamels.  a violinist;  Miss  Margolies,  a 
pianist,  and  Mr.  Hegner,  a ’cellist— a 
procession  of  singers  and  players  on  in- 
struments. but  Patti  is.  of  course,  the 
lodestone.  The  hall  will  undoubtedly  be 
crowded.  

For  50  years  she  has  been  sin.ging 
“Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye.”  She  sang  it  to 
Artemus  Ward,  -who  was  deeply  moved; 
“When  she  sung  Cumin  threw  the  Rye. 
and  spoke  of  that  Swayne  she  deorly 
luvd  herself  Individooully,  I didn’t  wi.sh 
I was  that  air  Swayne.  No.  I gess  not. 
Oh  certainly  not.  (This  is  Ironical.  I 
don’t  meen  this.  It’s  a way  I hav  of 
goakin.)” 

And  Artemus  painted  her  portrait: 
“Her  Ize  is  a dark  bay,  the  lashes  bein’ 
long  ik  silky.  When  she  .sinilo  ( o' 
awjince  feels  like  axing  her  to  doo  it 
sum  moor  & to  continuer  doin’  It  2 a 
Indefnit  extent.  Her  waste  is  one  of  the 
most  bootiful  wastlsis  ever  seen.  When 
Jllster  Strackhorse  led  her  out  I thawt 
sum  pretty  skool  gal,  who  had  Jest  grad- 
uatid  frum  pantalets  & wire  hoops, 
was  a cumin  out  to  read  her  fust  com- 
posishun  In  public.  She  cum  so  liai-iiful 
like,  with  her  hed  bo-wd  down,  & made 
slch  a effort  to  arrange  her  lips  so 
thayd  look  pretty,  that  I wanted  to 
swaller  her.  She  reminded  me  of  Susan 
Skinner,  who’d  never  kiss  the  boys  at 
parin’  bees  till  the  candles  was  blow’d 
out.  Miss  Patty  sung  suthin  or  ruther 
in  a furlin’  tung.  I don’t  know  what 
the  sentimunts  was.  Fur  awt  I know 
she  may  hav  bin  denouncln  my  wax 
figger.s  & Sagashus  wild  bcists  ot 
Pray,  & I don’t  much  koer  r i'  she  did. 
When  she  opened  her  niowth  a army  of 
martingales,  bobolinks,  kanarys.  swal- 
lers  mockin  birds,  etsettery.  bust  4th 
& flew  all  over  the  Haul.  Go  it,  little 
1 sez  I to  myself,  in  a hily  exsifed 
frame  of  mind,  & ef  that  Kount  or 
royal  duke  which  you’ll  be  iiretty  apt 
to  marry  1 of  these  dase  don’t  do  the 
fair  thing  by  ye,  yu  kin  alwa.vs  nav  a 
liome  on  A.  Ward’s  farm,  near  Baldins-, 

vine,  Injianny.”  

Patti  married  her  marquis,  f^ouis 
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Roger  Cahuzac,  Marqui.s  de  Caux,  mas- 
ter of  the  horse  to  Napoleon  III.  The 
marquis  was  only  too  pleased  with  Ade- 
lina for  wishing  to  follow  her  stage 
career.  She  was  the  one  profitable  In- 
vestment of  his  life.  When  the  divorce 
came  she  did  not  go  to  the  farm  near 
Baldlnsville, -for  Artemus  died  the  year 
of  her  marriage.  She  sought  comfort 
with  Nicolini.  her  second  husband,  who 
w'as  far  from  being  a spendthrift,  and 
whose  ‘‘nearness”  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  bitter  as  well  as  merry 
jests  Her  third  husband  is  now  with 
her.  and,  according  to  report,  he  i.s,  like 
Baptista  Minola,  an  affable  and  courte- 
ous gentleman.  

This  singer  has  sacrificed  many 
things  to  her  voice,  and  it  i.s  not  sur- 
prising that  she  still  has  tones  for  con- 
cert use.  The  week  will  know  just 
what  this  voice  is.  Nor  should  it  sur- 
prise anyone  that  so  many  are  eager  to 
see  and  hear  her.  Since  she  w'as  last 
here  a new  generation  has  arisen  that 
knows  her  only  by  name.  Then  there 
are  well-seasoned  opera-goers  wdio  wisli 
to  revive  memories  or  compare  their 
own  physical  condition  with  her.s.  1 1 is 
something  to  have  .seen  Adelina  Patti, 
for  as  a singer  pure  and  .simple  she  was 
the  wonder  of  the  19th  century.  During 
her  long  reign,  the  lc,gitimacy  of  h'T 
title  was  never  disputed.  Even  the 
critics  of  New  York,  whatever  they  may 
say  of  her  today,  respect  her  past,  for 
has  not  Lilli  Lehmann,  a soprano  made 
in  Germany,  informed  them  that  Patti 
was  a great  singer? 


Miss  Pauline  Cramer  carried  for  many 
vears  the  sacred  vessel,  and  we  were 
all  told  by  Mr.  Armbruster  that  Wag- 
ner made  her  promise  that  she  would 
bear  it^ven  after  his  death.  When  we 
heard  Miss  Cramer  sing  in  Boston  we 
appreciated  Wagner’s  shrewdness  in 
confiding  to  her  a dumb  part;  for 
Wagner  was  shrewd  even  in  sacri- 
fices to  art.  Miss  Cramer  at  Bayreuth 
had  not  the  exuberance  of  figure  that 
now  excites  instant  attention. 


Other  queens  of  song  during  the  19th 
century  found  cool  examiners  into  the 
validity  of  title.  Take  the  case  of  Jenny' 
Lind:  we  refer  to  her  as  a singer,  not  as 
a ,-^inging-actress,  for  Patti’s  dramatic 
range  was  exceedingly  limited,  although 
she  attempted  to  impersonate  Aida. 
Jenny'  Lind  was  an  idol.  As  Chorley 
wroie  In  1847,  the  applause  showered  on 
her  wa.s  neither  encouragement  nor  ap- 
preciation, nor  enthusiasm,  so  much  as 
idolatry.  “Woe  to  those  during  that 
season  who  ventured  to  say  or  to  write 
that  any  other  great  singer  had  ever 
."-^ong  in  the  Haymarket  Opera  House!  To 
my  cost.  1 know  that  they  were  con- 
signed lo  such  ignominy  as  belongs  to  j 
the  idiotic  slanderer.  Old.  and  seemlng- 
I.v  .‘■olid,  friendships  were  broken,  and 
for<  r,  in  that  year.”  Yet  Chorley,  one 
'■!  kc  mest,  most  experienced  and 

fair,  si  critics  who  ever  sat  in  an  opera 
hoo  had  the  courage  to  write  about 
Lind's  voice:  “The  lower  halt  of  the 
!■  gis'.er  and  the  upper  one  were  of  two 
d.-rinct  '.i-alitics.  The  former  was  not 
si;  oi-g  ciii  d,  if  not  hu.sky;  and  .apt  to 
be  ‘..It  tune.  • * • Many  of  her 
‘tf-  1 • oil  tlic  stage  appeared  over- 
<‘l  ulan-d.  Everything  was  brought 
out  ii  ii  an  equally  high  relief.”  No  one 
ever  wi ; ■ such  words  concerning  Patti, 
t'e-  . -er. 

N ;.  Was  Pa'li  ever  so  helped  in  her 
- r by  outward  influences  as  was 
Lii.d.  The  preparations  for  Jen- 
ny'- ;i.‘ivai  in  London  outstriiiped  .Mr. 
loniium'-:  effort-;  wlien  he  became  her 
mni.a.-jer  i,:  Americ'i.-  Miss  Bremer's 
no  el,  “The  fomi ,”  was  used  by  the 
l>i‘;  a.  I ,t;  J.ondon 'iiublic  was  told 
tl;ot  J<  : ;iy  Und  woe;  the  darling  of  the 
U-  r,.i.  House,  "where  her  ap- 

par.tioii  w.'i  i;.deed  a godsend  among 
the  -du;!'..--;.  and  exaggerated  womenv 
w oo  tri-.'ie  th<  . tage,  .'  Tea ml ng  as  the.v 
'i  sill  V , - “charitable, “ a Lady 


Bountiful,  as  though  many  great  sing- 
ers had  not  been  extravagantly  chari- 
table to  their  own  cost;  and  even  her 
personal  chastity  was  trumpeted  in  the 
streets  as  an  unansw'erable  argument 
for  the  supreme  glory  of  her  vocal  art. 

Patti  had  a most  beautiful  and  a flaw'- 
less  voice;  she  was  a supreme  mistress 
of  vocal  art;  as  a singer  she  was  with- 
out a rival,  either  in  unadorned  melody 
or  in  brilliant  and  daring  flights  of 
bravura.  What  wonder,  then,  that  even 
now  thousands  who  treasure  her  mem- 
ory wish  to  hear  her  once  more  before 
they  die,  and  that  they  who  never  heard 
her  wish  at  least  to  see  her,  a wonder  of 
the  world. 


Me  puWish  today  a caricature  of 
Edouard  Colonne,  which  apeared  in  The 
Weekly  Critical  Review  (Paris)  Oct.  T5. 
This  celebrated  Frenchman  led  last 
week  the  fir.st  concerts  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York,  as  the  first 
of  the  imported  conductors,  but  this  is 
not  Colonne’s  first  vi.sit  to  the  United 
States.  He  tvas  here  in  ’G8-’69  as  violin- 
ist and  conductor  of  an  opera  bouffe 
company  with  Tostee  and  Irma  as  lead- 
ing w'omen.  and  on  Feb.  20,  1869  at  the 
Boston  fi'heatre  he  played  a violin  solo 
at  the  benefit  performance  given  to 
Irma.  Colonne,  whose  first  name  is 
Judas— he  changed  it  to  Jules,  then  to 
Edouard— was  born  at  Bordeaux,  July 
23,  1838.  He  won  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory the  first  prize  for  harmony  (1858), 
and  the  first  prize  for  violin  playing 
(1863).  He  was  in  the  orchestra  of  Pas- 
deloup,  and  also  of  the  Opera,  and  he 
was  a member  of  the  Lamoureux  quar- 
tet; but  in  1873  he  founded  the  concerts 
of  the  Chatelet  which  have  long  been 
world-famous.  He  was  conductor  at 
the  Opera  1891-93.  It  would  be  a pleas- 
ure to  welcome  him  as  a visitor  in  Bos- 
ton, as  he  has  been  welcomed  from  Lon- 
don to  Vienna,  from  Madrid  to  St. 
Petersburg;  for  here  he  would  find  an 
orchestra  with  which  he  could  work 
wonders,  especially  in  the  works  of 
Berlioz. 

Mr.  Savage’s  opera  company  ended 
the  eng.agemcnt  of  four  weeks  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre  last  night.  'I'he  per- 
formances of  “Tosca”  and  “Othello’" 
were  .surprisingly  good,  and  other  operas 
were  given,  on  the  whole,  in  a credlt- 
ah’“  mannir.  The  eompany  was  seen 
to  the  lea.si  advantage  in  “Tann- 
haeuser.”  “II  Trovatore”  and  “Romeo 


■and  Juliet.”  Mr.  Uott  is  now  a baiitone 
of  true  authorit.v  and  rank,  and  Mr. 
Sheehan  as  Othello.  Cavaradossi  and 
Faust  showed  a remarkable  advance  as 
singer  and  actor.  The  absence  of  Miss 
Norwood  is  sadly  felt,  for  Miss  Renny- 
son  is  a lyric  soprano,  overworked  in 
parts  that  overtax  her  vocal  and  his- 
trionic abilities.  Miss  Ivell,  through  an 
insane  passion  for  personal  display  and 
the  immediate  applause  of  the  crowd,  is 
throwing  natural  advantages  to  the 
winds.  Mr.  Riviere,  who  struggles 
bravely  with  a language  that  is  still 
foreign  to  him.  is  a well-trained  tenor 
of  emotional  quality;  Mr.  GheraVdi  has 
had  experience,  and  his  voice  is  agree- 
able; Miss  Brooks,  crude  as  an  actress, 
gives  promise;  Mme.  Norelli  is  fluently 
uninteresting. 

The  operas  were  well  staged  as  a rule, 
and  the  performances,  when  the  prices 
of  admission  are  considered,  were  often 
more  than  satisfactory.  The  large  audi- 
ences show  that  there  is  a demand  here 
for  opera  under  such  conditions.  Mr.  j 
Savage  is  to  be  thanked  for  making  so  I 
many  acquainted  with  “Othello"  and  , 
familiarizing  the  people  with  othei 
operas  of  a high  cla.ss;  and  to  be  con-  ! 
gratulated  on  his  success. 

Certain  clergymen  in  New  Y'ork  are 
advertising  Mr.  Conried's  proposed  pro- 
duction of  “Parsifal”  by  protesting 
against  it  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
munion service  is  introduced,  and  that 
t(.  Parsifal  and  Kundry  are  attributed 
cerlan  actions  of  our  Sai  iour  and  .Marvi 
Magdalene.  Mr.  Conried  makes  a replin 
published  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  protest,  and  states  that  "Parsifal” 
is  essentially  a Buddhistic  opera,  and 
tliat  furthermore,  symbols  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  have  been  used  before  this 
on  the  stage  without  .shock  to  the  de- 
vout. 

This  reminds  us  that  wlioii  Sehiller'si 
“Mary  Stuart”  was  In  rehearsal  at! 
YVeimar  tlie  grand  duke  was  inclinodi 
to  forbid  tlie  production  because  his  in-, 
timate  and  liear  friend  Caroline  .lager- 
man,  the-  play  a -tress,  told  him  tlie 
sacrament  was  to  be  introduced  in  one 
of  the  scenes.  The  grand  duke  wa.s,  of 
course,  the  sworn  defender  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  was  in  the  active  exer- 
cise of  duty  even  In  the  playhouse. 

So.  loo.  there  Is  talk  because  a ballet 
dancer.  Mme.  Varasi.  will  bear  the 
Holy  Grail  in  "Par.Yif:  1.  " ..At  Bayreuth 


Mme.  Y'aresi  takes  sides  with  the 
French  dancer,  Miss  Sarcy,  who  insisted 
on  wearing  the  conventional  short  skirt 
( or  “tutu”  in  the  revival  of  Massenet's 
“Herodiade,”  and  left  in  a pout  Be- 
cause the  manager  said  the  costume 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  period  and 
I the  character  of  the  piece.  The  news 
’ mov^  the  veteran  John  Holiingshead 
to  write  an  entertaining  article  to  the 
P?-ll  Mall  Gazette:  “Many. experts  have 

given  written  evidence  on  the  .subject, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  freedom  of 
movement,  apart  from  any  pictorial 
propriety,  this  class  of  opinion  seems 
to  favor  what  has  been  called  the 
‘lampshade’  costume.  No  more  un- 
graceful costume  could  be  placed  on 
the  stage,  with  or  without  its  artistic 
surroundings,  and  if  the  so-called  clas- 
sical school  of  dancing  cannot  exist 
without  such  a cross  between  the  acro- 
bat’s fleshings  and  a souffle  of  muslin 
fit  for  an  Oxford  street  show  window, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  go  back  to 
Lifmley’s  famous  pas  de  quatre  at  the 
King’s'  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  to 
explain  the  rise  and  fall  of  this  Mila- 
nese form  of  dancing.  From  its  first 
introduction  into  England  in  the  18th 
century,  it  encouraged  ridicule,  and 
justifie'd  the  old  society  lady’s  sarcasm 
that  she  did  not  visit  the  Opera  House 
to  see  a gigantic  pair  of  compasses 
stalking  across  the  stage.  The  lamp- 
shade costume  was  never  carried  to  ex- 
’ tremes  by  the  great  dancers  of  the  past 
' —at  least  by  Taglioni  Cerito,  Eilsler 
and  others— and  their  skirts  were  never 
distended  like  a furze-bush.  They  were 
allowed  to  hang  from  the  waist,  and  al- 
ways reached  to  the  middle  of  the 
calves  and  sometimes  to  a little  above 
; the  ankle.  The  movements  of  the 
' dancAs  were  never  .gymnastic.  • » » 
i 'The  art  of  'high  kicking.’  a necessary 
; part  of  a good  baUet-girl’s  training,  re- 
mained  where  it  ought  to  have  re- 
mained. At  its  best  it  only  gave  a 
burlesque  imitation  of  the  action  of  a 
pump-handle.  It  was  first  seen  at  the 
Alhambra  in  the  sixties.  • • • Skirt 
and  serpentine  dancing  came  later, 
though  skirt-dancing  was  known  and 
practised  at  the  King’s  Theatre  in  the 
18th  century.  Jllle.  Bartolozzi  (Mme. 
Vestus)  sometimes  performed  it.  ’Ser- 
pentine’ dancing,  which  was  feeble  as 
dancing,  came  from  New  Y'ork  to  the 
Alhambra  in  the  early  nineties,  the  per- 
former being  Miss  Jenny  Joyce.  Her 
grace  and  beauty  gave  the  evolutions  a 
I success  which  they  would  not  have 
gained  on  their  merits.” 

YN'hen  Mr.  Mottl  disembarked  at  New 
Y'ork.  it  was  stated  that  sjhe  would  con- 
duct the  majority  of  the'  rehearsals  of 
’•Parsifal,”  but  th.it.  on  account  of  his 
friendship  with  Cosima  tVagner,  .Mr, 
Hertz  would  conduct  the  performances. 
This  statem'mt,  we  now  learn,  was  in- 
correct, though  it  was  published  in  the 
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leading  newspapers  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Hertz  will  conduct  the  rehearsals  as 
well  as  the  performances. 


English  translations  of  German  and 
French  songs  for  concert  use  have  long 
caused  the  thoughtful  to  wonder.  One 
stanza  of  a song  by  Massenet,  sung  bv 
Yvonne  Kerval  in  London  on  Nov.  2,  is 
as  follows: 

Oh.  thou  proud  man.  who  killed  the  antelope, 

Pale  cavalier,  with  eyes  soft  velvet-black. 

Oh,  carry  nie  away  to  love  and  hope. 

Away  to  heaven,  on  thy  swift  steed's  back. 

. LOCAL. 

The  second  Kneisel  quartet  concert 
will  be  given  at  Potter  Hall  on  Tuesday- 
evening.  The  programme  is  one  of  un- 
usual interest.  The  quartet  has  just 
returned  from  its  first  tour  this  season, 
and  has  everywhere  been  received  with 
distinguished  favor. 

Mr.  Jacques  Thibaud.  violinist,  will 
give  his  second  recital  at  Jordan  Hall 
on  Tuesday-  evening,  Nov.  24,  when  he 
will  play  Mendelssohn’s  concerto  (with 
piano  accompaniment)  and  pieces  by 
Beethoven.  Bach.  Saint-Saens.  Guiraud, 
Wieniawski.  Seats  are  now  on  sale  at 
Symphony  Hall. 

Mr.  Carl  Faelten's  second  piano  re- 
cital, in  Huntington  Chambers  Hall  will 
be  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  25th, 
when  he  will  play  Mozart’s  sonata  in 
F major.  Beethoven's  sonata  op.  101, 
Schubert’s  impromptu  op.  142,  No.  4,  and 
pieces  by  Kirchner,  Beach  and  Raff. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Clemens,  organist,  of 
Cleveland.  O.,  will  soon  give  a concert 
at  Symphony  Hall.  He  came  to  America 
about  four  years  ago  from  Berlin,  where 
he  was  organist  at  the  Royal  Chapel, 
and  he  is  now  to  give  concerts  in  the 
chief  cities  of  this  country. 

The  programme  of  the  first  Longy 
Club  concert  in  Potter  Hall,  on  Monday- 
evening.  Nov.  30,jwill  include  C.  Quef’s 
suite  op.  4.  .a  sonata  for  flute  and  piano 
by  Reinecke  and  Mozart’s  serenade.  No. 
11,  in  E flat  major-.  Seats  will  be  on  sale 
at  Potter  Hall  on  and  after  tomorrow 
morning. 

Seats  for  the  opening  concert  of  the 
Arbos  quartet  (Jordan  Hall.  Monday 
evening,  Nov.  23)  are  rtow  on  sale  at 
Symphony  Hall.  The  programme  will 
Include  Beethoven’s  quartet  in  F minor, 
suite  in  E major  for  y-iolin  by  Bach  (Mr. 
Arbos)  and  Tschaikowsky’s  piano  trio 
(Mr.  Bauer,  pianist) 

Mrs.  Bloomfield-Zcisler  will  give  a 
piano  recital  in  Stelnert  Hall  on  Tues- 
day- afternoon.  Dec.  1.  The  programme 
will  include  Beefhoven’s  sonata  op.  10. 
No.  2,  Moszkowski’s  suite  op.  30  and 
other  interesting  pieces. 

Mr.  Baur  w-ili  play  at  his  second 
recital  at  Steinert  Hall  on  Saturday-  af- 
ternoon, Dec.  5.  pieces  by  Bach.  Gabriel 
Faure,  Chabrier.  Chopin,  Schumann. 
Liszt  and  Moszkowski;  also  Cesar 
Franck’s  prelude,  fugue  and  variations 
for  piano  and  harmonium,  with  the  as- 
isistance  of  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich. 

Mr.  Victor  Herbert  arranged  the  music 
for  Messrs.  Klaw-  and  Erlanger’s  pro- 
duction of  “Midsummer  Ntsljt’sDream,’’ 
which  will  be  at  the  Hollis  Street  The- 
atre this  week  and  next.  The  famous 
music  by  Mendelssohn  is,  of  course, 
preserved,  and  Mr.  Herbert  has  made 
u.se  of  other  compositions  by  Mendels- 
iBOhn  for  further  incidental  music.  It  is 
•tald  that  Mr.  Herbert  has  shown  great 
Jpgenuit.v  in  his  choice;  he  has  resorted 
ji)  the  “Songs  Without  Words’  for  five 
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or  six  of  his  selections;  out  of  the  so- 
called  “Spinning  Song’’  he  has  made  a 
characteristic  concerted  piece  for  solo 
voices  in  the  chorus  of  fairies.  The 
“Spring  Song’’  has  furnished  another, 
several  times  recurring,  and  he  has 
taken  a motive  from  one  of  the  string 
quartets;  other  material  he  has  derived 
from  the  composer’s  songs  and  duets. 
Important  revivals  of  “A  Minsummer 
Night’s  Dream”  w-ere  made  in  New 
York  in  1858  and  1862  -oy  Laura  Keene, 
and  there  were  three  other  productions 
made  in  that  city,  including  -Augustin 
Daly’s  effort;  likewise  in  Chicago,  in 
1888.  J.  H.  McVicker  revived  “A  Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream.”  "out  in  none 
of  these  productions  was  the  full  score 
I used,  only-  “Ye -Spotted  Snakes”  and  the 
finale.  Mr.  Herbert  has  also  used  cer- 
tain phrases  from  Mendelssohn’s  un- 
finished opera,  “Lorely-.”  so  that  in  the 
present  production  of  “A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream”  tliere  are  14  vocal  num- 
bers instead  of  the  original  two.  as  well 
as  all  of  the  instrumental  numbers, 
i Mr.  George  Henry  Howard  will  give 
an  organ  recital  at  Berkeley  Temple  on 
Thursday-  e\-ening.'  He  will  play  pieces 
by  Handel,  Howard,  Rheinberger, 
Franck,  Gounod.  Bendel,  Marshall, 
Grison.  Mr.  Stephen  Townsend,  bari- 
tone, will  assist.  

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

yiO.VD.AY— Chlckering  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Con- 
<*ert  by-  tbe  Spioring  quartet  of  Chicago  (first 
appearance),  yiozart’s  quartet  in  C;  Se-bu- 
niann’s  quartet  in  F:  Beethoven’s  quartet  in 
F minor. 

TUESDAY— Potter  Hall,  8 P.  31.  Second 
concert  of  the  Kneisel  quartet;  Cesar 
Franck’s  quartet  in  D major;  Beethoven’s 
sonata  in  A major  for  ’eelln  and  piano 
lyiessrs.  Schroi'der  and  Bauer);  Brahms’ 
piano  quartet  (Mr.  Harold  Baner,  pianist). 
WEDNESDAY— Steinert  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Second 
song  recital  of  yiessrs.  Devoll.  tenor,  and 
Isliam,  baritone.  Duets  by  Foote,  Johns, 
Arthur  CYhltlng.  Mrs.  Keaeh.  II.  \V.  Loomis. 
Songs  for  tenor  by  MacDowcll,  H.  K.  Had- 
ley-, ytrs.  Beach,  3Iiss  I-ang.  Atherton. 
Songs  for  harilone  )>y  Chadwick,  Gilbert, 
Homer.  Kellev,  yVhelpley. 

THUK.SDAY— Symphony-  Hall,  8 P.  M.  First 
concert  by  Mme.  Patti  and  her  company. 
See  leading  article. 

FRIDAY-rSymphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Fifth 
public  rehearsal  of  Symphony  orchestra, 
yir.  Gerlcko  conductor.  Brahms’  Tragic 
overture;  Salnt-Saens’  ’cello  ooneerto  (yir. 
Krasselt):  Liszt’s  Symphonic  Poem,  “Die 

Ideale”;  Dvorak’s  symphony  No.  3,  in  F 
major. 

S.ATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2 P.  31.  Second 
and  last  concert  by  Mme.  1-atti  and  her 
company. 

Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  31.  Fifth  concert  of 
the  Symphony  orchestra.  Programme  as  on 
Friday  afternoon.  ' 


THE  CECILIA. 

The  Cecilia  Society,  Mr.  Lang  con- 
ductor. will  celebrate  the  100th  anni- 
yer.sary  of  the  birth  of  Berlioz  by  giv- 
ing a performance  of  “The  Damnation 
de  Faust”  at  Symphony  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  2.  The  chorus 
has  been  materially  enlarged  in  num- 
bers. and  the  orchestra  of  picked  musi- 
cians will  exceed  in  strength  that  of 
any  earlier  performance  of  this  work 
in  Boston.  Mme.  Melba  will  be  the  Mar- 
guerite. Mr.  Elli.son  Van  Hoose  the 
Faust.  Mr.  Gillbert  tlie  Jlenhlstopheles 
and  Mr.  Merrill  the  Blander.  'I'he  price 
of  seats  has  been  fixed  at  $2.  $3  and  ?4, 
according  to  location,  and  the  box  otfice 
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1 ■.  ,y  eiin.ilijiig  tlic  .aason  .aiihsirlp- 
llon.  At  the  second  conceit  Hdward 
Elgar’s  “Dream  of  Gerontlu.-,’’  niimed 
hy  some  the  siieccssor  of  “Iharslfal.” 
yvill  he  pe'rorined  In  Boston  for  the 
first  time.  These  two  coiieerts.  with  the 
third,  at  which  It  Is  hoped  Ulchaid 
Strauss  will  conduct  his  9wn  work. 
“Talllefcr,’’  make  a season  of  unusual 
Interest.  

PERSONAL. 

D’.Albert  will  visit  England  late  In 
J;iniiary-  to  give  concerts  in  London  and 
in  the  provinces. 

The  report  that  Elgar  received  £1000 
for  writing  his  “Apostles”  Is  denied  ”on 
tlie  highest  authority.” 

Emil  Baur  conducted  a concert  at 
Queen’s  Hall,  Ijondon.  Oct.  27.  The  Ball 
Mall  Gazette  said:  ”We  choose  to  place 
oitrselves  among  those  who  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  do  not  very-  much  admire 
Herr  Paur  as  an  orchestra  conductor. 

His  ideal  is  to  make  a study  in  con- 
trasts. He  is  never  satisfied  (or  last 
night  it  seemed  to  us  that  he  was  never 
sallsfied)  If  he  were  not  proving  that  one, 
Immediate,  mood ' of  a composer  must 
necessarily  lie  in  antagonism  to  any- 
succeeding  mood.  With  Tachaikowsky 
(in  his  Fantaisie  after  Dante’s  Frances- 
ca da  Rimini)  Herr  Paur  was.  neverthe- 
less, for  this  very  reason  .successful. 

Here  Tschaikowsky  indulged  in  con- 
trasts, iyecause  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
Russian  to  make  his  effects  through  ex- 
travagance. a point  which  can  be  proved 
by  one’s  daily  reading  (say)  of  Tolstoi 
or  Dostoievsky.  Here,  then,  as  has  been 
said  Herr  Paur  was  most  commendable; 

• he  brought  out  point  after  point  with 
wonderful  emphasis  and  significance, 
and  he  proved  what  a curious  mingling 
of  East  and  West  Russian  music  at  its 
best  really  is: 

01  Enst  is  East,  and  West  is  tVest,  and  never 
the  two  shall  meet. 

TUI  E,u-th  , and  Sky  stand  presently  before 
GikI’s  .tudgment-seat. 

So  wrote  Rudyard  Kipling  in  the  old 
day-s  of  his  exuberant  youth,  and  this 
exactly  describes  Tschaikowsky’s  posi- 
tion in  the  art  of  music;  he  never  per- 
mitted his  oriental  element  of  charac- 
ter to  be  confounded  with  his  western 
Ideals.  It  was  here  that  , Herr  Paur 
showed  singular  talent.  He  roused  him- 
self up  to  a pitch  of  amazing  energy; 
and  he  carried  his  orchestra  away-  on 
wings  of  genuinely  fine  enthusiasm.  ’ 

Achllle  Rivarde.  the  violinist,  is  now- 
settled  in  London  as  a teacher,  but  he 
will  give  a few  concerts  this  season. 

They  say-  in  Paris  that  Calve  sang 
wonderfully  well  in  Massenet’s  “Herodi- 
ade,”  revived  at  the  G-aite,  Oct.  21.  She 
no  longer  abuses  the  portamento. 

Fanny  Moran-Olden,  dramatic  so- 
prano, is  now*  in  a madhouse  at  Berlin. 

Born  in  1856  at  Kloppenburg,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a Dr.  Tappehorn,  she  studied  at 
Dresden,  sang  at  a Gewandhaus  con- 
cert. Leipsio.  in  1877,  and  was  engaged 
at  the  Dresden  Opera,  where  she  made 
her  debut  as  Norma,  She  afterw-ai-d 
was  engaged  at  Frankfort,  Leipslc, 
Munich.  Hamburg,  and  she  was  at  the 
Metropolitan,  New  York,  in  1888-89.  She 
also  sang  in  Russia,  Holland,  Denmark. 

She  married  Carl  Moran,  the  tenor. 

’’Lucy  Arbell.”  whose  name  is 
Gejyrgette  Wallace,  a grand-daughter 
of  the  philanthropist,  made  her  debut 
in  “Samson  and  Delijah”  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  Oct.  22.  “A  handsome  w-oman, 
tall,  blonde,  w-hose  voice  is  of  charming 
quality.” 

William  Chaurnet,  a French  composer 
of  talent,  is  dead.  Born  at  Bordeaux 
in  1842,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  took 
the  Crescent  prize  in  1875  witli  his  opera 
"Bathylle”  (produced  in  1877).  the  Ros- 
sini prize  with  his  “Herode”  (performed 
at  the  Conservatory  in  1885  and  pro- 
duced on  the  stage  at  Bordeaux  In 
1902).  His  la.st  work  was  ”La  Petite 
Maison”  (produced  sjccessfully  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  Paris,  June  4,  1903). 

Eduard  Decarli,  whose  name  was 
Eduard  Johann  Schmidt,  died  lately  at 
Radebene.  Born  in  1840  at  Olmuetz.  he 
studied  at  Vienna,  and  began  his  stage 
career  aa  bass  at  Frankfort  in  1868.  In 
1872  he  became  a member  of  the  Dres- 
den opera  company,  where  he  was  a 
favorite  both  Ih  serious  and  comic 
parts. 

It  is  reported  that  Miss  Geraldine  Far- 
rar has  been  engaged  for  two  years  at 
the  Opera,  Paris,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  this  engagement  she  will  return  to 
tlie  United  States. 

OPINIONS  OF  MR.  BLACKBURN. 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  wrote  apropos 
of  a performance  of  the  prelude  to 
“Lohengrin”  at  the  pronienaxle  concert 
in  London.  Sept.  21:  “Wagner’s  patient 
idea  of  creating  a crescendo  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  abso- 
lute music  that  inspired  him.  has  never 
been  realized  by  any  musician  save  by 
hlm,  and  by  him  only  in  this  particu- 
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capal)lfit'e“.  l;f  tie 
brought  bill  with  Hingbi n 
;.nipliasis.  Richter  seemed  . 

luidlem-c;  lie  seemed  to 
Handel  had  “nlereii  well  wltiiiii  'b'  ’ / 
clp  of  his  brain.  And.  with  that.  Hau  l 
qulellv  seemed  lo  make  bli  ‘'“'t'i'' • 
Indecii  he  had  ever  lu  en  caiitiired.  Siul, 
there  were  mtiments  when  Richter  thor- 
oughly justified  even  ills  own  -i.md- 
poliit.^  Chief  among  thi  ae  wa  • the  n ii- 
derlng  of  “Glory  to  God.  1 IiIh  Is  a 
most  dmicull  chorus  to  give  e|TecllM-ly 
Handel  in  these  pages  den-rtel  .all 
thought  of  popularity  and  of  imm-dliil“ 
success;  hi  fulfilled  hlirvelf-and  very- 
much  after  his  own  private  fashion.  He 
had  the  h'lblt  of  bestriding  the  w-  r-d; 
he  probably  thought  little  enough  of 
the  incident  which  led  him  to  thn.w  a 
lady  out  of  a Hayniarket  first -floor  win-  i 
dow.  But  in  ’Messiali-  he  carried  hi  i 
indeoendence,  his  determination,  hir:  do-  ' 
sin>  that  the  world  should  know  lilm,  M 
the  ultimate  extreme.  1 have  spoken  of 
his  ’G'orv  to  God’;  here  lie  w.a.s  hlmrelf; 
voir  have  to  wait  for  the  famous  choru.? 
niallelulab’  before  you  touch  that  work 
of'  hi“  which  was  written  for  others, 
for  those  outside  his  most  Inllmcti 
bought.  Here  is  a lecture  Indeed  iip  ib 
‘Messiah  ’ But  at  limes  oib  well 

to  go  hack  to  the  acknowledge,!  m.isler- 
n Ipces  of  the  world,  and  to  examine  ex- 
actly' the  foundations  upon  ivlilch  their 
deserved  reputation  rests.  V - ™ 

Mr.  Blackbura  wrote  apropos  6f  Sara- 

sate  in  London  (Got.  17).  who,  “de.spite 
all  the  academic  praise  which  ha.s  been 
given  to  other  violin  players  who  have 
deliberately  made  efforts  to  attract  the 
academic  school,  has  always  remained 
superior  to  every  Influence  and  has  re- 
lied entirely  upon  his  own  peculiar  and 
definite  genius  for  his  enormous  and 
very  artistic  success  in  life.”  Mr. 
Blackburn  thinks  that  .Sarasate  “shoul- 
dered his  way  through  the  world” 
simply  because  he  Isolated  himself  as  a 
great  interpreter  of  the  greatest  music. 
"The  late  W.  E.  Henley  once  wrote  a 
most  remarkable  article  about  Sara- 
sate’s  bowing;  he  described  the  mere 
drawing  down  of  the  how  against  the 
strings  of  the  violin  as  comparable  only 
to  a honeycomb  dropping  honey;  and 
yesterday-  afternoon  Henley’s  phra.se 
seemed  most  appropriate  in  Sara.sate’s 
playing  of  Bach’s  most  famous  solo  for 
the  violin,  that  exemplary  composition 
selected  from  the  'V'iolln  Solo  Sonatas’ 
with  which  ey-ery  musician  is  ac- 
quainted. Here  he  was  at  his  very  be.st; 
he  showed  how  tremendously  vital  Bach 
was  in  these  apparently  unsentimental 
works.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  great 
mistake  which  is  made  about  John  Se- 
bastian Bach  is  that  he  wrote,  just  for 
the  sake  of  art.  a series  of  great  classi- 
cal and  well-ordered  works.  Nothing 
could  be  more  irrational  from  any 
seriou.sly  critical  point  of  view.  Bach, 
gifted  beyond  all  other  musicians  (save 
possibly-  Wagner)  with  a technical 
sen.se  of  liis  art,  undoubtedly  desired 
that  every  bar  of  his  composing  should 
be  publlciy  delivered  to  the  world.  The 
circumstances  of  life  were  against  him; 
and  the  result  was  that  he  left  behind 
^im  his  vast  treasury  of  art  just  to 
^hose  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
terpret them  at  their  occasional  pleas- 
ure. Here  at  all  events  was  Sarasate 
giving  us  Bach,  as  he  once  must  have 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  interpie- 
tation,  when  he  wrote  such  works  as 
this. 

“Mme.  Berthe  Marx  gave,  yesterday- 
afternoon  (Oct.  28),  a pianoforte  recital. 
In  a sense  that  recital  may  be  described 
as  unique;  for  she  played  Chopin’s  24 
preludes  and  24  etudes— that  (in  Edgar 
Poe’s  phra.se),  and  nothing  more.  That 
so  tremendous  a feat  should  at  times 
provoke  a sense  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  soporific  is  easily  excusable. 
For  Chopin  is  the  most  individual  of 
composers;  he  never  seems  to  vary  his 
curiously  neurotic  mood;  he  continues 
for  ever  with  a sort  of  exposition  of  his 
nerves,  whenever  he  sets  himself  to 
create  music  for  the  pianoforte,  whlcli, 
of  course,  was  liis  favorite  instrument. 
The  odd  thing  about  Chopin  is  that  the 
pianoforte  so  particularly  attracted  his 
singular  musical  intelligence;  If  he  | 
wrote  for  the  orchestra,  it  was  the  same  i 
thing  to  him  as  If  he  were  writing  fm-  , 
the  pianoforte;  the  only  difference  in  his  ; 
orchestral  work  is  that  he  ’stretched  out  ] 
his  chords,’  and  gave  the  separate  notes  j 
intended  for  the  pianoforte  to  different  j 
instruments.  By  this  means  hl.s  special 
work  for  tl»e  Instrument  of  his  choice 
claims,  naturally,  a province  all  its  own. 
All  tradition  seems  to  prove  that  liis 
touch  upon  the  pianoforte  was  as  light 
as  a butterfly  seeking  its  chosen  flower. 
The  result  is  that  unless  an  interpreter 
can  follow  him  in  his  flight,  that  player 
will  come  to  grief,  not  so  much  because 
he  or  she  lacks  accomplishment,  but  be- 
cause Chopin’s  way  in  art  must  ho 
treated  exactly  as  Chopin  meant  it  to  be 
treated.  • » • Mme.  Berthe  Marx’s 

memory  is  altogether  extraordinary;  slie 
knows  her  Chopin  as  a child  knows  its 
alphabet,  backwards  and  forwards: 
though  it  may  be  said  that  she  does  not 
entirely  understand  Chopin’s  spirit.  She 


theless  never  at  any  moment  fulfils 
the  first  'fine  careless  rapture’  whicli 


is  so  beautifully  noticeable  in  the 
earlier  work.  The  prelude  to  ‘Die 
Meistersinger’  was  magnificently  play  ed. 
One  says  magnificently  rather  than  ex- 
quisitely. because  it  is  not  easy-  to  ap- 
ply a delicate  word  to  this  gorgeous  ex- 
ample of  ‘musical  bluff’;  one  uses  such 
a phrase  because  from  many  points  of 
view  this  overture  is  simply  a tour  de 
force;  Wagner’s  genius  alone  kindled 
the  scheme  with  which  he  set  out  Into 


solid  and  sure  player,  as  for  the  player  | 
w'ho  loved  to  fly  upon  the  wings  of  art-  ■ 
even  as  Paohmann  has  shown  us  how 
it  may  be  done;  Chopin  wrote  rather 
for  such  a one  than  for  him  who  con- 
siders tliat  all  art  should  be  summed  up 
in  a series  of  definite  and  solid  rules.  In 
her  lighter  mood.--  Mme.  ilar.x  was 
altogether  exquisite. 

IN  ENGLAND. 

Clara  Butt  sang  Miss  Frances  Allit- 
sen’s  scena  "Cleopatra”  at  the  Air 


ill,  I^mlon,  Cict.  w.  :vir.  tiiaoKbuin 
» i!(l  of  Ih  ■ then  her.rd  for  th  • 

lirsl  time:  “The  work  is  ambitious,  yet 
is  full  of  melody,  and  tile  tinal  section, 
iviiieh  denis  with  the  saeritlce  of  t'leo- 
patia  oil  the  altar  of  Antony's  love,  is 
. ertalnly  an  extremely  effective  musical 
TdEsase.  Miss  AlUtsen  is  so  far  well 

known  to  English  music  as  one  who  haf 
charming ' accomplishment  in  song 
writing.  In  this  new  work  she  seems  to 
have  taken  a higher  position,  to  have 
i '••mpted  a greater  ambition— she  has. 
r:  fact,  tried  to  realize  something  of  the 
dramatic  forces  of  music  in  her  newest 
inspiration. ’’ 

The  Daily  News’  crit'c  did  not  take 
Mr.  Blackburn’s  cheerful  view  of  Elgar’s 
•"I'he  Apostle.s.’’  He  missed  a central 
grip.  “It  was  as  if  the  picture  Dr. 
Elgar  has  painted  astonished  me  by  its 
rich  conceit  of  detail,  by  the  polychro- 
matic hues  of  its  background,  while  the 
design  Itself,  the  very  reason  for  this 
■irticular  kind  of  picture,  was  too 
crowded  and  ineffective.”  The  Dally 
Graphic  critic  declared  the  work  to  be 
a disappointment.  "It  is  ambitious  and. 
clever,  and  in  many  respects  even  brill- 
luni.  out  it  lacks  the  unity  of  feeling 
and  expression  that  should  characterize 
a cr-eat  work  of  art.” 

-\ltUough  there  i.s  no  remuneration  at- 
tached to  the  position  of  chorester  in 
.dr.  Henry  T.  Wood’s  select  choir,  some 
of  the  best  singers  In  London,  members 
of  the  old  Bach  Choir,  the  Royal  Choral 
Society,  have  offered  their  services,  and 
hundreds  have  had  their  voices  tried 
•and  been  rejected.  “Mr.  Wood  intend.-* 
to  do  for  choral  singing  what  Mr.  Ar- 
nold Dolmetsch  has  done  for  old-tim« 
instrumental  music.  The  voices,  it  is 
interesting,  to  point  out,  have  been 
chosen  on  the  scientific  lines  governing 
orchestras,  and  every  note  in  every  regis- 
tei  has  been  tested  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  the  most  perfect  and  evenly 
balanced  harmony.” 

“The  Birds”  of  Arkstophanes  will  ba 
performed  with  Parry’s  mu.slc  at  Cam- 
bridge toward  the  end  of  the  month. 

Music  lovers  in  Bournemouth  will  hava 
this  season  symphonies  by  Alfen,  Aren- 
sky, Borodlne,  Boellmann,  Bainton. 
Cesar  Franck,  Graener,  Glazounoff, 
Scriabine,  Tanieff  and  others.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  reign  of  Mendelssohn  and 
ids  sleek  imitators  is  over  in  England? 

There  were  several  novelties  intro- 
duced at  Clara  Butt’s  concert  Oct.  10  in 
London.  Let  us  quote  Mr.  Baughan  of 
the  Dally  News:  “A  new  ’War  Song’ 

from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Edgar  failed  to  im- 
press me  except  as  an  exercise  in  de- 
scriptive orchestral  touches,  of  whlchi 
the  composer,  we  all  know,  is  a master. 
'The  poem,  by  G.  Flavall  Hayward,  is  a 
kind  of  triumphant  lament  over  a bat- 
tlefteld,  and  does  not  call  for  blatant 
music  of  the  bloodthristy  type.  I cannot 
say  that  Dr.  Elgar  has  given  us  of  his 
best.  The  whiz  of  the  shot  as  it  flies, 
the  rush  of  the  shell  in  the  skies,  the 
bayonets’  clash,  ringing  bright,  and  so 
forth,  are  cleverly  suggested  by  the 
music,  but  the  lament  itself  is  themati- 
cally weak  and  sentimental.  The  song 
is  a clever  piece  of  rather  patchy  manu- 
facture.” Mr.  Rumford  sang  it.  “Mr* 
Herbert  Bedford’s  love-scene,  act  2, 
scene  2,  from  ‘Romeo  and  Juliet,’  was 
pr.>duced  at  the  last  Norwich  festival, 
Aid  was  performed  for  the  first  time  ini 
i.-mdon  on  Saturday.  I must  confess  toi 
,-  >me  disappointment,  fanciful,  pictur- 
esque, and.  in  its  way,  poetic  as  the 
music  is.  As  incidental  music  to  a play 
it  would  have  Its  effect,  for  the  com- 
poser has  created  a sensitively  dreamy 
atmosphere  through  his  use  of  the  or- 
chestral Instruments,  and  the  actoris 
would  in  their  voices  and  gestures  real- 
ize the  passion  suggested  by  the  poem. 
Music,  unfortunately,  fixes  that  passion 
to  a great  extent.  The  singers  can  go 
but  very  little  way  beyond  its  notation., 
And  it  is  here  Mr.  Bradford  has  failed. 
The  vocal  music,  both  in  melody  and  i 
declamation,  shows  taste  and  resource- 
fulness. but  It  never  rises  to  the  ecsta-  i 
sy  passion.  Ail  the  outward  decoration 
of  the  .subject  is  in  Mr.  Bradford’s 
music,  but  the  essential  human  emotion 
i.s  but  weakly  Interpreted.  A fourth 
novelty  was  Mr.  Charles  E.  Baughan’* 
‘Eternitie,’  a setting  of  a poem  by  Her- 
rick with  which  I am  unacquainted.  The 
composition  is  in  the  modern  style,  and 
yet  the  antique  dignity  of  the  poem  is 
expressed  by  a broad.  hymn-Ilke  melody. 
In  this  case  the  essentials  of  the  poem 
have  been  musically  realized,  and  so  the 
musical  setting  justifies  Itself— a rare 
virtue  in  songs.  A fault  of  the  cornposi- 
: ion  is  an  undue  repetition  of  the  words, 
which  no  doubt  makes  for  musical  ef- 
fectiveness. but  rather  detracts  from  the 
restrained  simplicity  of  Herrick’s  poem.” 
SIbilluo’  symphony  in  E minor  wa» 
nroduced  for  the  first  time  in  England 
a:  Queen’s  Hall,  London,  Oct.  13.  .\ren- 
“new”  piano  concerto  was  played 
next  night,  with  Miss  Seguel 
piaiust.  . 
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First  Concert  in  Boston  oF 
Spiering  Quartet  of  Chi- 
cago Was  from  Classical 
Programme. 


The  Spieling  quartet  of  Chicago, 
Meeers.  Thcodrtre  -^pic-ring,  Otto  Rochr- 


bc-rn,  William  and  JHorman  Dicstel.  gave 
its  first  concert  in  Boston  l.ast  evening 
at  Chickerlng  Hall.-  'There  was  a good- 
sized  and  very  friendly  audience.  The 
programme  was  as  follows: 

Qtinrtet  In  C major M>>zart 

Quartet  In  F minor.. Beethoven 

Quartet  In  F major Schumann 

’This  chamber  music  club,  which  has 
existed  for  11  seasoms,  has  worked 
valiantly  in  western,  southwestern  and 
northwestern  states.  It  has  a large 
repertory;  it  has  spread  abroad  a knowl- 
edge of  standard  chamber  works;  it  has 
not  hesitated  to  introduce  works  of  the 
modern  school.  Such  organizations  are 
always  welcome  visitors  in  Boston, 
be  piiUsed.  'The  parts  are  well  repre- 
sented and  well  balanced.  The  inner 
voices  are  not  continually  repressed,  as 
though  they  were  after  all  of  minor  im- 
portance, and  there  is  not  a constant 
dialogue  between  first,  violin  and  ’cello 
with  occasional  and  timidly  chirping 
comments  or  asides  by  second  violin  and 
viola.  The  attack  is  incisive.  A fast 
allegro  to  these  men'  is  not  an  imperti- 
nent and  contradictory  slow  allego.  The 
older  composers,  as  well  as  the  more 
modern,  often  found  delight  in  a rat- 
tling pace.  It  was  resevred  for  Brahms 
and  his  worshippers  to  put  after  all  al- 
legros the  sub-title,  “make  haste  slow- 
ly.” There  was  also  in  the  performance 
a unanimity  corcerning  interpretation, 
although  outsiders  might  take  exceptions 
to  the  Interpretation  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quality  of  tone 
was  not  always  beautiful,  and  it  was 
occasionally  coarse  and  rasping.  There 
were  not  fine  gradations  of  tone,  nor 
was  there  often  any  display  of  finesse. 
The  performance  as  a whole  might  be 
characterized  as  strenuous,  and  if  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  had  been  In  the  audi- 
ence last  evening  he  would  surely  have 
engaged  the  quartet  for  a aeries  of  con- 
certs at  the  White  Housjp,  and  thus 
found  consolation  for  the  refusal  of 
Mme.  Melba  to  favor  his  household 
with  a song  or  two.  Strenuousness  is 
an  excellent  quality  when  the  occasion 
calls  for  it,  but  Mozart  does  not  often 
make  the  demand.  For  the  music  of 
Mozart  is  not  passionate  after  the  mod- 
ern fashion.  His  themes  are  seldom 
poignant;  his  emotion  is  not  vivid.  His 
music  is  for  the  most  part  like  a Gre- 
cian frieze. 

The  figures  may  be  in  action;  the 
warrior  may  advance  toward  the  foe,  or 
there  may  be  actual  conflict:  the  chorus 
may  be  in  the  dance:  the  woman  may 
bewail  her  dead  lover:  or  Dionysios  is 
borne  in  triumph;  but  there  is  action  in 
repose;  the  passion  is  suggested;  it 
does  not  distort  the  face  of  warrior, 
mourner  or  Bacchante.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Spiering  Quartet  there  was 
hardly  any  repose,  the  repose  of  au- 
thority. There  was  disturbing  restless- 
ness, which  was  not  of  Mozart’s  period 
and  is  not  latent  in  this  particular 
quartet;  and  this  restlessness  not  in- 
frequently jolted  rhythm.  Not  that  the 
music  should  be  played  in  either  an  ef- 
feminate or  a childish  manner.  It  has 
its  own  atmosphere,  which  is  classical 
serenity.  The  performance  was  fever- 
ish. 

Beethoven  was  a composer  of  another 
kidney:  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  force 
tone  or  to  be  spasmodic  in  order  to  re- 
veal ihis  strength.  Walter  Bagehot  was 
never  weary  of  insisting  on  the  value  of 
“animated  moderation”  in  literature, 
and  this  animated  moderation  may  well 
be  cultivated  in  the  performance  of 
much  music,  chamber  as  well  as  or- 
chestral. There  were  so  many  “effects” 
in  the  performance  last  night,  and  these 
effects  were  so  alike,  that  no  true  effect 
was  possible.  The  composers  appeared 
masquerading  as  Czechs,  and  they  wore 
their  masks  uneasily. 


Second  Concert  by  the 
Kneisel  Quartet,  with 
Harold  Bauer  as  Pianist, 
Given  in  Potter  Hall. 
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ponders  in  music  th  rout"  aid  Him®*" 
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of  the  highest  and  the  In.mMest  %’h! 
melancholy  that  tinges  . 

never  hopeless;  it  ne^er  smelTT  thl 
mould  and  the  yew;  it  is  the  m 
choly  of  the  strong  soul.  „f  the  fim^v 
devout,  who  sees,  acknowledlel 
but  has  faith,  for  to  him  thf  c’elesTi 
vision  has  been  revealed.  celestial 

Franck  has  been  reproached  fnr 
mysticism;  but  his  mysticism  piercll 
the  clouds  and  does  not  dwell  emVlf 
Biem,  Nor  is  he  pure  splriT-  ^le  TT 
flesh  and  blood;  but  his  passion  is  white 
not  red.  and  it  Is  therefore  the  moT  in ' 
tense;  as  St.  Theresa  was  more^asliol* 
ate  than  Cleopatra.  Such  musfeaY  21-' 
presslon  is  unique.  cx- 

And  the  mere  workmanshin  ie  mere 
and  more  a marvel.  The  melodic  thouTu 
is  incessant  and  individual-  the  har 
monic  treatment  is  singularly  orielnal- 
the  contrapuntal  device.s  are  masterli*' 
and  yet  melodic  thought  and  technical 
skill  serve  chiefly  to  w6ave  moods  A 
pure  and  lofty  soul  comforts  and'eon- 
soies  and  reminds,  persuades,  convinces 
the  down-hearted  and  the  oonresseA 
that  the  rattling  clod  or  the*^urn  of 
ashes  is  not  the  end  of  hope  and  aspira- 
tion. ‘ ^ 

After  such  music,  a ’cello  sonata  bv 
Beethoven,  played  as  it  was,  delight- 
fully and  with  surpassing  artistry 
seemed  distinctively  of  the  polite  world 
of  the  middle  cla.ss;  and  ears  that  had 
been  attuned  to  heavenly  strains  were 
in  no  condition  to  listen  to  music  bv 
Johannes  Brahms. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  perform- 
ance of  Franck’s  quartet  that  it  was  a 
full  and  sympathetic  interpretation.  It 
was  a.  performance  such  as  is  heard 
perhaps  once  in  a lifetime. 

The  third  concert  will  be  on  Tuesday. 
Dec.  L 
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The  programme  of  the  second  Kneisel 
quartet  concert,  with  Mr.  Harold  Bauer, 
pianist,  in  Potter  Hall  last  night,  was  | 
as  follows; 

Quartet  in  D major Ceaar  Franck 

conata  in  A major  for  piano  and  ’cfllo.  ' 

-...Beethoven  i 

Piano  quartet  in  C minor Brahms 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  I 
performance  of  Cesar  Franck’s  mar- 
vellous quartet.  Whenever  and  ' 
wherever  this  nobly  beautiful  composi- 
tion IS  well  played,  it  mtist  be  the  fea- 
ture of  the  concert,  however  honorable 
the  names  that  are  also  found  on  the 
programme.  The  only  chamber  w’ork 
that  could,  dispute  the  supremacy  is 
the  piano  quintet  by  the^  same  com- 
poser, or  possibly  one  of  the  last  quar- 
tets by  Beethoven. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  in 
Germany  about  ideal  concert  hails  and 
ideal  programmes,  and  much  ink  has 
shed  in  proposals  for  reformation. 
Without  doubt  the  modern  concert  hall 
13  too  brilliantly  lighted,  and  the  dec- 
oration«  as  a rule  either  distract  the 
hearer  or  shake  his  soul  with  terror,  or 
plunge  him  Into  an  abyss  of  gloom. 
Chamber  music  would  not  be  heard  to 
advantage  either  in  the  .salon  of  a Fall 
_ River  boat  or  in  the  tomb  of  the  Cap- 
I ulets. 


WO  SELECTIONS 
SUNG  IN  FRENCH. 


Value  Lackingfn  Seve 
of  the  Numbers. 
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Second  Song  Recital  Given 
by  Messrs.  Devoll  and 
Isham— The  Pleasure  of 
(Hearing  English. 


Programme  Uninteresting 
as  a Whole  — Melodic 


Mr.  George  Devoll,  tenor,  and  .Mr, 
win  Isham,  baritone,  assh-t'd  by  J 
J.  E.  Tippett,  accompanist,  gavr  IS 
second  song  recital  last  evening  in  Sb 
erl  Hall.  The  programme  included  tl 
duets:  "Song  from  the  Persian,”  Foi  ( 
"Dis  Moi.  Mon  Coeur,”  Johns;  ‘iffl 
Is  Life’s  End,”  A.  Whiting:  "Csnad 
Boat  Song,”  Mrs.  Beach;  “Love  on 
Sea,”  and  “Bonnie  Piper’s  Tune,”  H,  i 
Loomis.  Songe  for  tenor:  “Je  Dema" 
a rOiseau,”  Mrs.  Beach;  “Song 
tlie  Songless,’’  Miss  I>ang;  "Cra  j 
Hymn.”  MacDowell;  Serenade.  Atfc 
ton;  “How  Do  I Love  Thee,”  H.  j 
Hadley;  “Aspiration,”  Anon;  and  th  j 
songs  for  baritone:  “When  All  | 
World  Is  Yoiing,”  Atherton;  “The  Br 
of  Night,”  Chadwick:  ’’Eldorado.”  E. 
Kelley;  ”Thy  Voice  Is  Heard,” 
Homer;  “I  Know  a Hill,”  Whelpley: 
Little  Dutch  Garden,”  Ixiomis,  t 
“Pirate’s  Song,’’  H.  F.  Gilbert. 

It  wan  a pleasure  to  hear  so  ma 
songs  in  English,  whatever  may  be  s; 
of  tne  character  of  the  music.  AVe  i 
all  sadly  accustomed  to  polyglot  r( 
tals.  Young  men  and  w-omen  of  N 
England,  wno  enunciate  English  ind 
tlnctly  and  often  with  a parochial 
cent,  sing  in  Italian,  French  and  G 
man  without  the  slightest  knowledge 
the  intimate  meaning  of  the  words  a 
with  the  aplomb  of  a professor  of 
Meisterschaft  system. 

And  yet  English  is  a brave  langua{ 
it  served  Poe  and  Swinburne,  as  well 
Bunyan  and  Swift;  it  was  the  medii 
of  Pater’.s  fastidious'  thought  and  Kiei 
lug’s  dazzling  irony.  As  Walt  Wh 
man  said  in  the  original  preface 
“Leaves  of  Grass.”  “The  English  la 
guage  befriends  the  grand  Americ 
expression;  it  is  brawny  enough  a 
limber  and  full  enough.  • • • It 
the  speech  of  the  proud  and  mela 
choly  races  and  of  all  who  aspire.  • • 

It  is  the  medium  that  shall  welliiigh  e 
pres  the  inexpressible.’’ 

But  the  majority  of  local  and  visitli 
singers  disdain  it;  they  prefer  astoun 
ing  French,  incredible  German,  ai 
Italian  that  is  fatal  without  the  trad 
ttonal  gift  of  beauty. 

The  texts  were  in  English  with  ti 
exception  of  a duet  by  Mr.  Johns,  and 
song  by  Mrs.  Beach.  These  compose;, 
drop  into  French  as  easily  as  Mr.  Silii 
Wegg  dropped  into  poetry.  Mr.  Ma^ 
Dowell’s  cradle  hymn  has.  we  infer. 
I,atin  text;  we  are  not  sure,  for  tl 
modem  pronounciation  of  Latin  is 
us  unknown,  and  we  have  serious  doubt 
as  to  whether  Julius  Caesar  or  Ciceiu 
or  Messalina  would  understand  it,  eve 
I though  it  was  spoken  slowly,  or  roart 
j as  to  a deaf  person,  or  accompanied  1 
! explanatory  gestures, 
j The  programme  as  a whole  was  unit 
I teresting.  not  because  the  music  was  b 
J Americans,  but  because  the  music  wi' 

' too  often  poor,  even  had  it  been  signe 
by  Shovelhoff,  Kascaietski.  Dubrie  t 
Schneiderberg.  Mr,  Foote’s  duet  he 
genuine  sentiment:  and  Mr.  Johns’  dui 
is  a pretty  trifle.  -Mrs.  Beach’s  “Je  d, 
j mande  a i’oiseau”  is  musical  and  plea;! 
‘ ing;  it  is  preferable  to  her  duet  whlc  > 
I is  on  the  whole  too  elaborate  for  th  ’ 
j simple  words.  Miss  Lang's  “Song  in  th  i 
i Songless’’  comes  near  being  a song  c 
much  more  than  ordinary  power, 
mood  is  established  at  the  very  start 
there  is  pictorial  force  as  well  as  emc 
tloiial  expression;  the  opening  and  tl: 
concluding  phrases  are  admirable,  higt 
i ly  imaginative,  and  there  is  a directnes 
that  is  found  in  Christina  Rossetti’ 
verses,  the  one  woman  that  disputes  wit 
Sappho  the  title  of  poet.  But  there  i 
a lack  of  concentration  in  the  middle  c 
the  song;  the  composer  rambles  aim 
lessly  and  the  spell  is  broken. 

Mr.  Chadwick  has  written  far  bette 
songs  than  “The  Brink  of  Night.”  M 
Kelley's  “Eldorado”  is  original  and  ei 
fective;  Mr.  MacDowell’s  Cradle  Hym 
is  a tender  fancy,  but  what  has 
tenor  to  do  with  cradle  songs  even  i 
these  days  of  emancipated  women?  Mi 
Loomis’  “Little  Dutch  Garden”  i"  -•> 
honest,  unaffected  tune. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  ocher  songs  o 
duets  that  either  their  melodic  value  i 
slight  and  inexpressive,  or  that  ther 
is  no  sureness  of  expression,  no  author! 
•tative  expression  of  a sentiment,  or  tha 
they  are  chaiacterized  by  poverty  o 
thought,  or  technical  inability,  or  b 
impotent  straining  after  effect.  I 
would  appear  that  in  some  instance 
the  composer  had  not  fully  mastere 
the  sentiment  of  the  text.  There  is  Mi 
Hadley  with  his  “How  Do  I Lov 
Thee.”  His  lover  roars  hi.s  variou 
amatory  methods  until  he  is  breathles 
and  red  in  the  face— a truly  unpleasan 
object.  And  what  woman  wishes  thu 
to  be  made  conspicuous,  the  object  of  ij 
grandstand  declaration?  J 

There  are  some  who  Insist  that  be, 
cause  a song  is  written  by  an  America: 
it  must  therefore  be  praised,  otherwis 
“American  art”  will  not  be  encouraged 

They  would  enwrap  the  American  r'ln 
poser  in  the  cotton-batting  <xf  protc 
tion.  A good  song  is  good,  and  a po-: 
seng  is  poor,  whether  the  composer  w.- 
born  at  Christiania  or  Chelsea,  at  H«nj 
burg  or  at  Hockanum  Ferry. 

The  performance  of  the  singers  w 
on  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  at  t 
first  recital.  Perhaps  the  music  -was  th 
cause,  for  the  singers  were  hoard  l.o 
night  to  best  advantage  in  the  be? 
songs  and  duets  Not  infrequently  lb 
hearer  was  like  the  horse  mentioned  i 
the  39tli  chapter  of  Job:  "He  saitj 

among  th*  trumpets,  ha.  ha!  and  I; 
smelleth  the  battle  afar  off.  the  thu:-, 
der  of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting. 
But  in  Steinert  Hall  the  battle  and  A 
thunder  and  the  shouting  w-  re  n-'.ir. 
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rhe  World-Famous  Singer 
Makes  Her  Reappearance 
in  Boston  After  Absence 
of  Ten  Years. 


=INE  AUDIENCE  IN 
SYMPHONY  HALL. 


rheSinger  Now  but  Shadow 
of  Her  Former  Self— Mr. 
Krasselt  Soloist  at  Sym- 
phony Concert. 


TvTIm  rSfSTll  a 
’•  \J  ill'  rtl  I.uiilKiiano"  (Mlfi  llon-an^ 
ill  .-' I'  VlrKO  iiiifl  <nninln;ihatii1.  It  (sH 
hot  neofsr-irj  to  speaOt  lit  ili  uUI  of  thi- 
lioi-formiinoi-  of  Uiinc  pl»ci-=.  With  Ihi- 
ixocptloii  of  ilr.  lUstjmf.  wh<».>  tom 
Is  smtill  tinil  diy,  whoso  ilollvorv  Is 
unlnli-reKtiiii;,  the  sliiffoiH  nml  plnyers 
:ir»  not  yi't  technlciilly  prcparr-d  for  .xp- 
pearanoo  In  public. 

Mme  i'attl  xtul  hor  company  will  glvo 
the  BC'ismd  ami  last  concert  In  Symphony 
Hall  Saturday  afternoon.  Tho  eouicort  i 
will  bcBin  at  2:15. 

SYMPHONY^HEARSAL. 

Mr.  Rudolf  Krasselt.  the  new  first 
’cellist  of  the  Roston  Symphony  or- 
chcstr.\.  will  make  his  first  appearance 
In  \inerlca  as  a soloist  this  afteriioon, 
when  he  will  play  Saint-Saens’  concerto 
tor  ’cello  No.  1.  Mr.  Krasselt  was  born 
on  Jan.  1.  1879.  at  Baden-Baden.  He 
studied  chiefly  with  Klengel  at  ry»ipslc. 
His  first  appearance  in  public  was  at 
Baden-Baden  when  ho  was  only  18  years 
old  He  has  been  connected  with  the 
orchestra  of  the  Rostock  Theatre,  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra  of  Berlin,  and 
tho  orchestra  of  the  Vienna  Court 
Opera  He  was  a member  of  tho  Knis- 
solt  quartet:  the  other  niemter.s  were 
his  brother.  Alfred,  violin;  his  father, 
Gustav  viola,  and  his  sister.  Jenny, 
who  died  four  years  ago.  was  tho 

^Th(f*orchestral  numbers  are  the  over- 
ture to  "Midsummer  Night’s  Dream," 
Dvorak’s  symphony  In  D minor  No.  2. 
which  was  written  for  tho  Philharmonic 
Society  of  London  and  first  performed 
at  one  of  Its  concerts,  and  Liszt’s  sym- 
phonic poem,  "The  Ideal."  which.  Intro- 
duced heie  by  Theodore  Thomas,  has 
been  played  only  once  at  a Symphony 
concert.  The  music  is  in  illustration  of 
Schiller’s  poem,  "Die  Ideale,"  but 
whereas  Schiller  names  friendship  and 
work  as  the  sole  consolations  for  the 
dBillusions  of  life  as  man  grows  older, 
Liszt  concludes  with  an  "Apotheosis,’’ 
in  which  the  motive  typical  of  "The 
Ideal”  Is  glorified  and  made  crashingly 
Jubilant.  .....  lu 

The  programme  of  the  sixth  concert 
will  include  Beethoven’s  overture  to 
"Fidelio,”  Bruch’s  fantasia  on  Scottish 
airs  (played  by  Mr.  Blrnbaum,  violinist, 
a new  member  of  the  orchestra),  and 
Dohnanyi’s  symphony  in  D minor  (first 
time  in  America). 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


Liszt’s  Symphonic  Poem,  “The 
Ideal,”  Rare  in  Boston. 


Adelina  Patti  and  her  company  gave 
last  night  the  first  of  two  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall.  There  was  a large  and 
' I enthusiastic  audience. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  Patti  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  19037  Fifty  years  ago 
3he  sang  here  for  the  first  time,  and  she 
Is  now  in  her  61st  year.  Shall  we  go 
back  to  Horace,  who  wrote,  as  .Mortimer 
Collins  insisted,  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  being  quoted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  say  with  a doleful  shake  of 
the  head:  “Alas,  the  fleeting  years,  my 
Postumus,  my  Postumus,  the  fleeting 
years  glide  away;  and  piety  will  never 
bring  a check  to  wrinkles,  and  Old 
Age’s  stern  advance,  and  unconquerable 
Death”?  Shall  we  cry:  "Ichabod,  the 
glory  is  departed,"  and  pay  the  reverence 
of  old  days  to  her  dead  fame?  Sing- 
ers of  haunting  voice  and  incredible 
breath,  mistresses  of  emotion  or  of  daz- 
zling bravura,  must  go  with  golden  gii'ls 
and  chifnney  sweeps  to  dust,  yet  the 
fame  of  the  truly  grand  artist  never 
dies.  The  singer  becomes  a tradition, 
but  the  very  name  is  a spell  and  incite- 
ment for  generations  to  come. 

No  one  can  mar  the  fame  of  a great 
singer  save  the  singer  herself.  Not  to 
speak  the  truth  about  the  Patti  of  to- 
day would  be  to  assail  the  reputation 
of  the  Patti  of  a glorious  past. 

IVe  heard  Mme.  Patti  sing  “Voi  Che 
Sapete”  from  “TheMarrlage  of  Figaro,” 
the  "Jewel  Song”  from  "Faust,”  "The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer.”  "Cornin’  thro’ 
the  Rye”  and  "Home  Sweet  Home.” 

It  must  be  said  that  the  working 
compass  of  Mme.  Patti’s  voice  is  now 
of  limited  extent,  and  only  the  tones 
of  the  middle  register  are  under  a cer- 
tain and  not  always  sui'e  control. 

Although  she  was  careful  In  her  choice 
of  keys,  her  upper  tone.s  were  always 
shrill  and  often  untuneful.  The  mar- 
vellous velvet  quality  of  tone,  the  fault- 
less purity  of  intonation,  the  supreme 
mastery  of  breath  and  consequent 
exquisite  phrasing  that  formerly  char- 
acterized her  art— these  once  so  envied 
qualities  are  as  though  they  never 
were. 

Now  and  then  there  were  faint  re- 
minders of  the  beauty  and  the  splendor 
of  her  art:  but  he  that  heard  Mme.  Patti 
for  the  first  time  last  night  must  won- 
der at  her  reputation,  and  sceptically 
attribute  it  to  the  general  inclination  to 
praise  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the 
present.  For  she  often  gasped  for  breath 
and  cut  her  musical  sentences  short; 
she  was  spasmodic  where  she  should 
have  sustjiined  a phrase:  she  took  all 
manner  of  liberties  so  as  to  accomplish 
tasks  now  dlffloult,  and  she  was  guilty 
of  certain  vocal  offences  that  would  not 
be  pardoned  in  local  and  unpretending 
singers. 

The  pity  of  it!  If  Mine.  Patti  were 
poor,  and  if  she  came  before  the  public 
in  a dignified  and  resigned  manner  to 
gain  her  bread  by  an  appeal  to  curios- 
ity, the  spectacle  would  excite  sorrow 
and  compassion.  But  the  sight  of  Mme. 

Patti,  whose  ambitions  and  desires  have 
been  richly  satisfied,  now  kittenish  in 
the  face  of  the  public,  with  all  the  airs 
and  graces  that  are  intolerable  even  in 

« rs^irera?ur;^fn  rn^w^medlum^or  U i‘s 

V well  £iious6  inoi§ii^tion , foi  it  is  tlis  nothin^  ” sRvinff  iti3,v  b€  s.T3Dli6cl 

4 lamentable  end  of  the  greatest  . singing  q^the®  modern  music 


Appearance  of  Mr.  Krasselt,  tlie 
New  First  ’Cellist— Overture  fi-om 
“Midsummer  N'ight’s  Drenni”  — 
Mme.  Patti's  Second  Concert  in 
Symphony  Hall. 

The  programme  of  the  fifth  Symphony 
concert,  given  in  Symphony  Hall  last 
evening,  Mr.  Gerlcke  conductor,  was  as 
follows; 

Overture,  "Midsummer  Night’s  Dream’’.. 

Mende'ssobn 

Concerto  In  A minor.  No.  1,  for  ’cello 

Saint-Saens 

Symphonic  poem  No.  12.  "The  Ideal” IJszt 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D minor Dvorak 

Liszt’s  symphonic  poem,  "The  Ideal," 
Is  not  familiar  to  the  concert-goers  of 
Boston.  Theodore  Thomas  produced  it 
here  in  1870,  and  it  has  been  played 
once  at  a Symphony  concert— in  1889. 
The  music  is  in  illustration  of  Schiller’s 
poem.  "The  Ideal.”  The  illusions  of 
youth  pass  away;  that  which  was 
dreamed,  of  as  beautiful  and  divine  sel- 
dom appears  In  reality,  and  if  it  does 
it  is  a disappointment;  fortune,  fame, 

I truth  and  love  leave  man  to  find  his 
only  consolation  in  friendship  and  ac- 
tivity. But  Liszt  would  not  accept  as 
a refrain  to  the  poem  of  human  life: 
"This  is  the  end  of  every  man’s  desire.” 
It  was  necessary  to  have  an  apotheosis, 
so  he  changed  Schiller’s  ending;  he  be- 
lieved that  the  holding  fast  of  the  ideal 
•and  the-  continual  realization  were  the 
highest  alms  in  existence;  and  therefore 
he  gained  his  climax  by  a Jubilant  re- 
eapitulatlon  of  the  motives  of  the  earlier 
and  more  hopeful  sections  of  his  work. 

’ It.' might  be  interesting  to  examine 
Into  tbe  reasonableness  of  such  a radi- 
cal, diange-  in  a classical  poem  merely 
for  t^e  pqrpose  of  making  a LIsztian 
holiday;  but  we  should  not  take  the 
"literary"  side  of  music  too  seriously. 
Mr.  Henley  says  in  his  latest  volume 
of  essays— alas,  It  must  be  the  last  col- 
lection prepared  by  him— that  "the 
‘aesthetic  movement’  has  made  painting 
BO  excessively  literary,  that  either  it 


Liszt  is  still  modern,  far  more  modern 


woman  of  tile  19th  century.  Better  the 

fate  of  Falcon,  the  dramatic  ^prano  than  some  of  his  most  painstaking  imi- 
aiM  Tu’®  latensity,  who  itators  of  today,  who  affect  to  dub  him 

.H*  the  stage  through  sudden  loss  of  voice  old-fa=hioned 

> when  she  was  still  young  and  the  idol  Pt  U nerieiarv  fnr  a enmnnser  first 
1°^  w?”®’  such  a melancholy  death-  to'-jnake  music.  The  first  question 

^•‘"rhe'programme  also  included  Widor’s  ^ whet^he:^^  Liszt^  bettered 

Humo^sque  for  yiol^^  ^Ho  and  succeeded  in  trankatlng- 

a (Miss  Rose  Zaniels.  Mn  tones  passages,  line  by  line,  of 

hicci”®\Mr  the  poem,. but  whether  the  mu.sic  Uself 

Liszt’s  "Rlgoletto”  fantasia  (iliss  Vera 
Margolies):  "Mon  coeur  s’ousoro”  from 
“’Samson  and  Delilah"  (Miss  Kathleen 
"oward):  Gulraud’s  Caprice  for  violin 

Miss  Zamels):  "I^end  me  your  aid” 

fom  Gounod’s  "Queen  of  Sheba"  (Mr. 

Wilfred  Virgo).;  Van  Goens’  Scherzo, 
t Hegner’s  "Romance”  and  Schubert's 
(**‘The  Boe"  for  ’cello  (Mr.  Hegner); 


will  stand  without  the  mottoes  from 
the  poem.  An  argument  as  to  whether 
Schiller  or  Schopenhauer  were  the  more 
truly  philosophic  in  the  view  of  tho 


a,«er*'.i£’  man 

ij:  cin. 

Til"  I ik',  "The  Id.  .1,"  |m  i'P'"igh  to 
.'•  ■ly  Ivi;  md  vii;;  ‘I  ■>  :ii-  Ih-.iiit 

Wil"  If  .inli'  to  ii-nHi*  f:'  I'l o or. ij; • M rn me 

It  if,  •.i.ggcr.tf.l  by  till-  mm  !■.  . Tim  o,-- 
I-.il  .I'loll  the  hOpi'M,  Itio  Him  :oo'..  llir 
'll  .em'h.uitmi'nt,  ami  then  ',h<  ri  olve 
to  be  heroic  even  In  tin,  fiU'  or  crm  l 
illfaippolntment,  and  of  the  one  .iiprenie 
doubt,  the  linn  belief  In  a divine  .-iv  -r- 
ngo.  in  compensation  sonicwliero  and 
rometlme  In  the  vmit  universe  to  which 
this  proud  globe  1m  a»  tho  ball  rolled 
painfully  by  a beetle  tlieso  arc  nin  ly 
In  the  mu.'ilc.  nor  Is  there  any  need  of 
.Schiller's  lines  or  Is)rd  Lyltoii'M  pom- 
l>ous  and  swollen  translation.  For  the 
music  of  this  poem  Is  singularly  deal', 
ns  well  ns  Imaginative,  and  for  well- 
defined  linos,  for  beauty  of  mufdeal 
thought,  for  logical  and  poetic  transfor- 
mations of  the  loading  Idea,  for  nobility 
of  expression.  "The  Ideal”  must  be 
ranked  with  the  greatest  works  of  Uszt. 
In  this  Instance  simplicity  is  not  affe.'t- 
ed  naivete,  and  strength  Is  not  merely 
bombast. 

Although  the  poem  la  long.  It  Is  firmly 
knit  together,  and  although  there  is  a 
wealth  of  Ingenious  detail,  there  Is  no 
cessation  In  the  flow  of  musical 
thought.  There  are  passages  of  ex- 
quisite beauty;  there  is  a broad  sweep 
of  vision;  there  is  loftiness  of  Imagina- 
tion. A great,  a nobly  beautiful  work 
that  Is  not  mocked  by  It.s  title!  The 
performance  was  a remarkable  one, 
which  reflected  the  highest  credit  on 
conductor  and  orchestra.  Name  all  the 
qualities  that  characterize  the  Ideal  per- 
formance of  such  a masterpiece,  and 
not  one  was  missing  in  the  perform- 
ance of  last  night.  And  how  familiar 
Wagner  must  have  been  with  this  score! 
How  he  helped  himself  freely  .with  both 
hands  for  his  own  u.se  and  glory! 

Mr.  Krasselt  made  his  first  appearance 
as  a soloist  in  this  country.  He  is 
young,  and  youth,  as  Liszt  .said,  is  the 
time  for  virtuosity.  Mr.  Krasselt  made 
a most  favorable  impression.  His  tone 
is  pure  and  eminently  agreeable,  al- 
though it  is  not  large  and  commanding. 
His  mechanism  Is  well  developed:  he 
plays  wltli  feeling  and  enthusiasm,  as 
well  as  with  the  authority  of  an  excel- 
lent musician.  The  concerto  itself,  with' 
the  exception  of  dry  and  formal  padding 
toward  the  end,  is  delightful. 

The  overture  and  the  symphony  are 
well  known  and  do  not  call  for  ex- 
tended comment.  The  performance  was 
of  a high  order.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has 
the  overture— one  of  the  fev/  truly  poetic 
compositions  of  Mendelssohn— been 
played  with  such  beauty  of  tone  and  ex- 
quisite precision. 

MME.  pmi  SINGS. 

Adelina  Patti  and  her  company  gave 
their  second  and  last  concert  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Symphony  Hall.  The  audi- 
ence was  npt  so  large  as  the  one  of 
Thursday  evening,  yet  it  was  of  good 
size  and  it  was  generous  with  applause. 
We  heard  Mme.  Pa  ft;  "ing  Elisabeth’s 
Prayer  from  “Tannhaeuser”;  Gounod’s 
"Adore  and  Be  Still”;  an  exceedingly 
silly,  and,  in  fact,  abominable  bit  of 
trash  entitled  "The  Last  Farewell,” 
which  was  unworthy  of  even  the  pur- 
pose of  advertisement;  "Angels  Ever 
Bright  and  Fair,"  from  "Theodora." 

Mme.  Patti  was  more  dignified,  and 
she  had  better  control  of  her  voice  than 
at  the  first  recital.  Her  singing  was 
less  spasmodic,  and  in  her  performance 
of  the  air  from  Handel’s  “Theodora” 
she  gave  more  than  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  art  through  which  she 
was  illustrious  above  all  singers  of  her 
period;  indeed,  the  performance  waa  a 
remarkable  one  in  some  respects  for 
a woman  of  her  age.  Yet  there  was  no 
good  cause  given  yesterday  to  modify 
or  soften  the  opinion  expressed  already 
in  The  Herald  concerning  the  present 
condition  of  her  voice  and  her  art,  for 
the  beauty  and  brilliance  of  the  voice 
are  now  merely  traditional,  and  her  art 
is  used  not  to  conceal  art,  but  to  sing 
as  best  she  can  without  incurring  the 
reproach  of  an  absolute  and  complete 
failure.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  epi- 
sode will  be  the  only  one  to  darken  the 
glory  of  her  long  career.  After  she  has 
sung  "The  Last  Farewell.”  “a  ballad  ex- 
pressly composed  for  Mme.  Patti  by 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Harris,”  after  she  has 
sung  this  ditty  over  the  land  from  Bos- 
ton to  San  Francisco,  from  Atlanta  to 
Spokane,  let  us  hope  for  her  own  repu- 
tation that  she  will  not  venture  again 
before  the  public,  save,  perhaps,  quietly, 
in  her  own  land  and  for  charity. 

I The  proigramme  included  “Quando  le 
‘ Sere.”  Verdi  (Mr.  Virgo);  airs  Russes, 
Wieniawski  (Miss  Zamels);  “Dass  1st 
Im  Leben,”  Brueckier  (Mr.  Cunning- 
ham): pieces  by  Lalo,  Hegner  and  Pop- 
per for  ’cello  (Mr.  Hegiier);  Liszt’s 
Khapsodie  Hongroise  Noli»(Mlss  Mar- 
golies); air  from  Goring  Thomas’ 
"Nadeschda”  (Mi.ss  Howard):  Terzetto 
I from  Cnrafa’s  "Adele  di  Lusignano,” 
and  a serenade  by  Widor  for  violin, 
’cello  and  piano.  Miss  Howard  has  an 
unusually  good  vok-e.  It  is  a plkv  lhat  It 
has  not  been  properly  trained.  Little 
that  is  pleasant  could  Justly  be  said 
about  the  performance  of  any  ,orje  of 
Mm.e.  Patti's  asociates.  Mr.  Romtbldo 
! Sap^  was  an  excellent  accompanist. 

Entertaining  Gossip  by 
Hermann  Klein;  Tbe 
Critic’s  Duty;  Winer’s 
Ring  Again  Explained; 
Coming  Concerts  in  This 
City;  News  About  Men, 
Women  and  Works. 
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Him  I'e.itiiry  i lumi'a  ny 
fNeW  V ,rk».  Tlie  lillr-  i.'- 
minds  one  or  I'liml'-y’s 
"Thirty  Y'  an’  Mii.ilral  j:eei.lle.;i 
(1830-I1»!0),  but  Mr.  KI<  i,  ame.iii;l.  a 
profc'Mloniil  critic,  is  hi  ■ .ne  ■ i"Ue  iI 
rather  ih»n  critical,  -md  hli.  bool.  Is  not 
'so  valuable  a contribution  10  musi'.il 
' literature;  yet  It  will  bi  of  a ils*  o ■ to 
future  writers  about  music.  Bud  H will 
rot  be  found  dull  by  read.;r!  oi  lod.iy  or 
tomorrow. 

His  book  might  Justly  o'  .i.i  : 
•’Hersiann  Klein;  with  Dlgn  Ion  i;  .'i- 
corning  His  Friends  and  Ills  Adnilr.  i 
It  is  to  bo  expected  that  a man  wiltli.g 
out  his  recollections  for  the  bon'  fU  of 
the  world  should  speak  more  or  b si 
about  himself;  the  effect  of  such  rolt- 
revelation  on  the  reader  depends  wholly 
on  the  manner  of  the  revelation.  Mr. 
Klein  Is  a little  too  conscious  of  tho 
fact,  or  ho  assumes  the  fact,  that  he  al- 
ways played  the  Important  part,  and  so 
he  Is  careful  to  take  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  and  the  lime-light  man  ha:,  had 
careful  Instruction.  Ono  of  tho  most 
amusing  Instances  of  this  — let  us  bo 
court^us  and  call  It  naivete— la  In  hl.s 
; descrlpllon  of  going  to  mei  t with  Sir 
; Augustus  Harris  the  perennial  Mme. 
Patti  at  a railway  station:  "We  wore 

already  in  evening  dress,  and,  as  Harris 
' was  suffering  from  a cold,  I took  care 
I not  to  let  him  stand  upon  the  draughty 
i platform.” 

Mr.  Klein’s  earlier  years  were  spent  at 
Norwich,  and  IVe  recollects  as  a boy 
Jennv  Lind  at  some  time  during  tho 
middle  sixties  kneeling  on  a concert 
stage  while  she  sang  the  "Prayer"  from 
"Der  Frelschuetz.”  He  met  Sir  Julius 
Benedict,  "one  of  the  worst  conductors 
who  ever  held  a baton.  His  head  was 
invariably  buried  in  his  .score.  » • * He 
rarely  gave  a cue  until  it  wa.s  loo  late 
to  be  of  any  practical  value,  and  he  en- 
itlrely  lacked  the  magnetic  power  and 
'the  sense  of  en.semble  that  should  bo  the 
primary  gifts  of  a good  conductor.” 

In  1874  Mi.  Klein  went  to  London. 
Manuel  Garcia,  the  marvellous  old  sing- 
ing teacher,  vho.  horn  in  1805,  is  still 
living,  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Mr  Klein’s 
parents,  and  the  young  man  became  his 
pupil.  He  began  his  work  as  the  critic 
of  a London  journal  in  1878.  During  the. 
iopera  seasons  of  1874-75  Jean  de  Reszko 
was  singing  as  a baritone  in  London. 
i"I  distinctly  recollect  him  in  two  char- 
acters—Don  Giovanni  and  De  Nevers,  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  had  a beautiful 
voice,  of  almost  tenor  quality,  and  both 
las  singer  and  actor  he  displayed  the 
highest  promise.  He  appeared  then  un- 
der the  name  of  'De  Reschi.’  ’’  'There 
are  extremely  interesting  reminiscences 
of  the  Wagner  festival  at  London  in 
:1877,  when,  according  to  Mr.  Klein— and 
.there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
[doubting  his  memory— Wagner  broke 
[down  completely  as  a conductor,  so  that 
Richter  took  the  leadership,  except  in 
[certain  instances.  But  Inasmuch  as  the 
public  paid  to  see  'Wagner  as  well  as  to 
hear  his  music,  it  was  arranged  that 
when  not  conducting  he  should  sit  on 
the  platform  in  an  ai-mohair  facing  the 
audience.  "At  each  of  the  six  concerts 
comprising  the  festival  scheme,  after 
he  had  conducted  the  opening  piece  and 
acknowledged  a magnificent  reception, 
he  sat  down  in  his  armchair  and  gazed 
at  the  assemblage  before  him  with  a 
sphinxlike  expression  of  countenance 
that  I shall  never  forget.  He  must  have 
felt  as  though  he  were  being  exhibited, 
like  some  strange,  interesting  animal, 
for  all  the  world  to  stare  at.” 

It  must  be  confessed  frankly  that 
there  is  hardly  a page  in  this  volume 
that  does  not  tempt  quotation,  however 
one  may  differ  in  an  opinion  expressed 
concerning  the  merits  or  the  faults  of  a 
.'Inger  player  or  composer.  Let  us  turn 
over  the  pages  and  choose  at  random. 

There  Is  naturally  much  about  Patti, 
whom  Mr.  Klein  first  visited  at  her 
humble  matched  cottage  at  Craig-v- 
Nos  in  1891.  According  to  him  Patti  is 
an  laeal  hostess,  and  the  cottasre-caiStle 
is  supplied  with  all  the  modern  Im- 
provements, from  sanitary  plumbing  to 
a fearsome  musical  Instrument.  “f 
may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  It 
was  by  the  aid  of  her  splendid  orches-  i 
trion  that  Mme.  Patti  first  began  to 
comprehend  the  Intricacies  of  Wagner’s  J 
more  advanced  works.”  This  leads  us 
to  suspect  that  Mr.  Klein  is  a tru.’ 
humorist.  She  said  to  him  in  a burst 
of  confidence:  “I  love  the  stage.  I love 
to  act  and  portray  every  shade  of  hu- 
man emotion.  Only  I want  freedom  - 
more  freedom  than  opera,  with  its 
restricted  movements  and  its  wear  and 
tear  on  the  voice,  can  possibly  allow 
the  actress.  I care  not  whether  it  be 
comedy  or  tragedy*  so  long  as  I feel 
that  I can  devote  my  whole  energy, 
my  whole  being,  to  realizing  the  charac- 
ter I have  to  delineate.  Even  words 
trouble  me;  they  take  time  to  commit 
to  memory,  and  their  utterance  fuUgue.s 
a singer  too  much.  Yet  I want  to  act, 
to  feel  myself  upon  the  boards,  play- 
ing to  amuse  myself  and  a few  chosen 
friends  on  each  side  of  the  footlights. 
What  does  there  remain  for  me  to  do? 
What  but  to  enact  scenes  and  plays  in 
pantomime,  to  utilize  the  ancient  art 
of  the  Italian  music,  and  express  every 
sentiment  by  means  of  gesture,  action, 
and  facial  expression.  I must  have 
music,  of  course,  I cannot  do  entirely  , 
without  my  own  art  and  all  Us  weullh  I 
of  suggestive  force.  Give  me  only  a 
dramatic  idea,  with  music  that  aids  in 
depicting  it,  and  I will  play  you  any  1 
part  you  choose,  from  one  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt’s  down  to  Fatima  in  ‘Blue- 
beard.’” And  so  in  her  private  the- 
atre they  performed  "Tosca”  with  Patti 
as  the  heroine  and  Mr.  Klein  as 
Scarpla.  Sir  Augustus  Harms  was  -j 
deeply  moved  and  he  exclaimed  at 
rehearsal:  "Xly  dear  Adelina,  I ai 
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index,  a"  very  help  In  time  of  trouble. 


S.SS?’  "is  5'we'i?.  g 

I'r^XUsif 

I ® perhaps  when  Patti  bids  her  Positively 

ft?.  sbivs-Xf ss^-^jn^ 

I ins* 

Sy  and^hymcal^  th^e^>.  "?d 

beem  through  them  with  a dark  lantern. 

would  strtp  to  the  waist  to  give  us  an 
Example  of  his  extraordinary  control  m 
the  abdominal  muscles,  whereby  ih  ex- 
panding the  ribs  and.  completely  AHino 
the  lungs,  he  seemed  to  raise  the  lower 
half  of  his  figure  until,  like  one  barrel 
sliding  inside  another,  it  had  concealed 
Itself  in  the  vast  cavity  of  his  chest. 


.th 


mM 


itself  in  the  vast  cavity  oi  ma 
This  spectacle  reminds  one  of  a 
‘■•i-n  by  Artemus  Ward:  “A  few  days 


‘■•(•»n  by  Artemus  TVard.  -t.  i-- 
ai  ter  my  return  I was  shown  a young  , 
min  S^ho  says  he’ll  be  dam  if  he  goes 
to  the  war.  He  was  settin  on  a barrel 
and  was  indeed  a I^iathsum  objeck. 


Ml-  Klein  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  his  connection  as  a critic  with 
*■  i_  T-T«.  «-«-vAT-i  lonrnpd  as  critic 


of  his  connection  as  a ciinc 
ous  iournals.  He  soon  learned  as  critic 
of  the  Sunday  Times,  which  post  he 
r..._  on  until  he  resigned  it 


■S 


of 


the  puunc  tnat  ucv-.iu.co  xi* 
the-e  cases.  The  readers  of  a paper 
. usually  the  last  persons  in  the 
V 'orld  that  a British  editor  would  con- 
sult concerning,  the 

ci-“'  of  any  writer  upon  his  staff.  As 
long  as  the  critic  writes  decent  Eng- 
avoids  libel  actions,  and  is  not 
•'idlty  of  exposing  a lack  of  technical 
ki  owledge  of  his  subject,  he  b^s  little 
lo  fear  from  his  employer.  Strong  or 
v.-ak  fearless  or  Indifferent,  honest  or 
vr  n U h<-  will  he  permitted  to  go  on 
-■ubll.«hing  his  ‘copy’  from  one  year  s 
;;,.d  to  :he  other  until  some  such  up- 
l.caval  occurs  as  that  which  had  landed 
me  in  my  present  position.  The  artist, 

’ : li«  teacher,  the  cultivated  amateur, 
s'oe  instructed  colleague— in  a 
I • v.’ho  do  not  care  openly  to  find 
fa  '.U.  even  when  they  dare — are  ^*one 
.....■■a’nlp  of  iudging  whether  or  not  the 
' -S'fc  '?a.rd.m.:  his  work  well.  And  they 
.-.r-;  precisely  the  people  whose  opinion 
the  question  is  rarely,  if  ever, 

*^’W<^'1-  not  agree  with  Mr.  Klein, 

oTn?n^" 

iKVeK  Whi^  SI 


does  not  appreciate  it.  when  he  finds 
thl  shghtest  fault  or  when  he  ventures 
ohiectlon  no  matter  how 

tSl  ^a%^e  Je 

fnaShema!’  ^Slanathr  o^^  %i"Sril 
more  homely  speech  of  the  peilod, 

""TTe‘LTy"of-the  critic  Is  toward  his 

!fa?l’a"^l’'  sa“^s"  il'’ his'^Tnifoduc^ion^Sp  a 
collection  of  feuilletons  .®®g’*°himself 
whom  does  the  critic  address  hlmseii 
when  he  writes  his  newspaper  article^ 

Does  he  imagine  for  a ™°™«l'''^,,gician 
advice  will  be  heeded  hy  the  musician 
himself?  Every  artist  desP'ses  criti 
cism;  if  he  conceals  his  CPPt®"ipt  he  is 
a coward,  who,  amorous  of  succes  , 
fears  the  influence  of  the  Pej^^Pf 
if,  unfortunately,  his  deference  is  on^ 
est.  It  Is  because  he  himself  is  ignor 
of  what  he  knows  and  wishes,  and  he  is 
not  an  artist.  It  Is  the  Publ Ic  the  ^ 
profane  of  publics,  that  ^hould  h 

to  the  critic  and  comprehend  him  the 

critic  should  strive  to  make  his  readers 
share  his  aversions  and  h‘s  mdci 
f-noew  anrl  he  will  succeed  In  this  u ne 
hafilfe^  and  spirit  and  sound  sense  and 
taste  and  if  he  loves  the  art  which  ne 
discusses,  and  knows  how  to  make  h 
passion  contagious.” 


appreciated.  Did  not  Tpsti  tch 
Mr.  Klein  tell  the  world  at  large  that 
-the  musical  columns  of  a certain  pa^ 
per  were  studied  In  the  ,P  ••\nd 

every  Sunday?”  Mr.  ^.lp‘P,.5‘\?fAred  to 

from  some  words  g^raciousiy  uttered  t 
me  hy  Princess  Christian  many  years 
afterward.  I have  reason  to  know  Umt 
Tostl’s  statement  was  not  JP«re  flat 
tery.”  Mr.  Klein’s  mission  was  a hign 
and  holy  one— to  g:uide  royal  feet  in  the 
paths  of  musical  righteousness  to  res 
cue  the  rulers  of  the  laji^.^trom 
bonds  of  Mendelssohn  and  the  iniqul 
ties  of  English  doctors  of  music. 


Some  of  the  readers  of  The  Herat 
may  remember  an  illustrated  lecture  an 
concert  given  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Marc- 
21,  1898,  by  Mrs.  Alice  Lieighton  Cleathei^ 
and  Mr.  Basil  Crump  of  the  Dondor  k 
Wagrner  Society.  It  w^  an  extraordi  c 
nary  entertainment,  with  stereopticoi  c- 
views.  Mr.  Crump  said  many  things»r 
pointed  out  a device  on  an  altar  tha 
stood  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysios.  whicl 
w.as  a badge  of  the  Rosicruclans, 
w’HS  worn  by  Farsifali  he  intimated  tha 
the  ancient  schools  of  the  mysteriei 
were  revived  and  in  active  operation  a . 
Point  Doma,  Cal.,  and  he  was  neve 
weary  of  talking  about  the  thread 
soul”  of  tVagner’s  dramas  There  wa 
music  behind  a screen.  Mrs.  Cleatne 
spoke  about  Wagner  with  the  convictioi 
of  a martyr  at  the  stake,  she  said  tha 
history  is  full  of  supei-fluous  detai  . an^ 
told  a story  about  a singularly  ill-bre( 
tenor,  who,  whenever  he  went  to  a din 
ner  party  in  Dondon.  sang  into  his  turn 
bier  until  the  glass  w'as  shivered  ti 
atoms— just  the  man  for  a heroic  par 
in  “The  Ring.”  And  then  there  wa 
more  music  behind  a screen. 

Mrs  Cleather  and  Mr.  Crump  now  ap 
plar  as  the  authors  of  ’’The.Rlng  o 
the  Nibelung:  An  Inter^etation  Em 

bodying  M'agner’s  Own  Explanations^ 
whibh  is  published 

Rrhirmer.  New  York.  It  is  a litil 
book  but  as  the  man  said  about  hi 
wifi.'  ‘’Little-but  oh.  Lord!”  There  i 
an  introductory  chapter  in  which  thi 
authors  blandly  remark:  “Ihe  majorit 
of  English  critics  still  remain  wholl, 
or  partially  blind  to  M agrier  s poeti 
genius,  some  even  going  to  far  as  to  de 
Clare  that  he  did  not  understand  him 
self  in  that  respect”:  but  the  author 
find  "an  intimate  blend  of  tpeech,  ton 
and  gesture  » * • revealing  the  irre 
sistible  tendency  of  a universal  geniu 
who  had  the  rare  power  of  seeing  in  lli 
workings  of  the  heart  and  mind  thos 
great  underlying  forces  from  whic 
they  spring,  and  of  which  our  live 


have  grown  to  be  so  superficial  and  in 
velation.”  Yes.  and  Wag 


Yes.  Mr.  Klein  as  a critic  was.  indeed. 


Mr.  Klein  thinks  that  Sir  Augustus 
Harris’  genius  was  of  a Kapoleonic  or- 
der" tha?  Minnie  Hauk’s  Carmen  was 
as  good  dramatically  as  that  p^, ^ 
Marie,  who  created  the  ’£5- 

it  was  vocally  better;  he  chionicles  Ed 
ward  Lloyd’s  farewell  concert,  and  . 
Llovd  has  deceiv'ed  him,  for  he  is  still  I 
singing;  he  spells  baritone  with  ay,  he 
finds  Emma  Eames’  Marguerite  charm- 
ing on  account  of  'f® 

its  tender,  womanly  filing  . he  p.  s 
book,  which  may  be 

which  often  amuses,  and  -ometlmes 
ci'iLhmit  the  expectation  of  the  auinor. 


complete  a revelation.”  Yes.  and  Wag 
ner  wrote  in  favor  of  vegetarianism  an 
against  vivisection. 

The  prologue  a Vlth 

trilogy  are  described  at  length  and  wit 
much  talk  about  the  ®VP:P‘iV.r^?,nd  and 
ner.  The  heavenly  twins.  “'ffrouPd  ana 
Sieglinde,  who  lead  a,®bocking  life  for 
a few  days  and  come  to  a bad  enu.  ^ 
it  .seems,  “one  being  in 
which  is  confusing,  and  the  excuse 
would  not  be  accepted  in  a P9b®®  ®°“To 
There  is  also  much  about  '^^is 

was  willing  to  go  one  e>  e on  it  m his 
thirst  for  knowledge. 

?aid  to  represent  adhesion  to  form. 
This  i.s  true;  for  the  Fricka  of  .tbe  a' er- 
age  German  iraper.sonation  weighs  any 
w^here  from  180  to  250  pounds. 

The  explanations  are  sane  in  eaa\’ 
parison  with  the  appendix,  in  ’«;hit;> 
there  are  explanatorx;^di<.gram^  Thd 
White  triangle  in  the  Heaven-I^  or.d  ha^ 
il.s  black  reflection,  or 
tlie  U^der-^^  orld.  Mid^H\  in  the  Earth 
World  these  two  are  joined  to  form  in* 
well  known  Seal  of  Solomon,  represent 
ing  in  this  case  the  Rhine^<yd.  Thi 
reminds  one  of  the  German  ^hakespea^ 
ean  scholar,  the  deep  thinker  as  do 
scribed  by  Richard  Grant  hite—th  ^ 
deeper  he  dives  the  miKiOier  hxs  thougni 
The  anthAr«  ndviSA  nf  the  fii 


bcipal  iMl 

araninR, , 

ore  like  a book,  will 

tar  more  helpful  Thun  elmalr 
the  muntc  from  a v«:bI  ecore. 
Sottves  have  such  oharacterietlo 
lies  that  they  nre  at  onro  reoog- 
la  any  clef,  even  by  those  un- 
In  reeilliiK  two  ataves.”  The 
path  to  score  readlna  without 
ring  anythinir  ahout  music!  We 
■e  the  Introductlan  of  this  in<  thoil 
lleatllitK  coiisi'rvjitorlo:».  T!io  chief 
>ea  are  published  In  notation,  and 
of  the  most  dlsajrreoable  portrnlt.s 
ITasner  serves  as  a frontispiece. 


ToumJers  of  Music:  l.lfe  Sketches 
ITounff  Renders,”  bj-  Hannah  Smith, 
published  by  G.  Schlrmer,  New 
The  author  lolls  In  pleasant 
er  the  lives  of  ralestrina,  Handel, 
k,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  We- 
Sehuborl.  Mendelssohn.  Schumann, 
an,  L.lszt,  Wagner,  .ind  there  are 
alts  of  .slight  artistic  worth.  There 
uch  sound  Information  imparted  In 
mple  W!i\.  We  regret  to  see  the 
jling  Hacndel  preferred  to  Handel. 

8 fame  rests  chiefly  upon  the  colos- 
choruscs  of  his  oratorios.”  And  ho 
also  one  of  the  few  great  melodists 
world.  The  statement  thaa  w'e 

Swell  informed  theoretically  about 
character  ot  music  for  the  Greek 
ggedy  might  well  be  disputed.  Haydn 
as  not  the  flrst  to  define  clearly  the 
*m  of  the  symphony,  nor  was  he  the 
At  to  develop  Instrumental  pieces  into 
lA  form  which  wo  know  now  as  the 
fnipbony.  There  Is  the  customary  gush 
Mendelssohn's  personal  character, 
fereas  his  letters  show  hint  to  have 
Mn,  if  not  actually  envious,  a singu- 
glv  carping  and  priggish  critic  of  the 
rams  of  other  composers,  especially 
rtien  they  were  his  friends.  Chopin  was 
core  than  "one  of  the  most  delightful 
original  composers  for  the  piano- 
irtc”;  ne  was  and  remains  the  most 
Iglnal.  It  is  a pleasure  to  find  the  au- 
pr  saying  that  Wagner’s  w'ork  would 
#ver  have  been  finished  W'ithout  the 
Bcouragement  and  assistance  of  Franz 
iszt.”  As  she  says,  this  "absolutely 
jiaelflsh  friendship  is  one  of  the  most 

Citiful  In  the  whole  history  of  art.” 

e spoke  last  Sunday  about  the  dls- 
glsslon  now  raging  in  France  and  Eng- 
d concerning  the  costume  of  a ballet 
lancer.  The  Era  (London)  says  In  an 
fitlorial  article:  "The  short  practice 

■klrt  the  dancer  has  been  adopted  as 
er  attire  in  public.  In  the  illustrations 
f the  old  books  on  dancing— as.  for  in- 
stance, to  Carlo  Blasi’s  ‘Code  of  Terp-  I 
slchore.’  published  in  1828— we  see  cos-  I 
tumes  reaching  nearly  to  the  calf  of  the 
leg.  a short  tunic  being  only  worn  by 
male  dancers.  Even  in  the  days  of 
f^tto,  Fanny  Ellsler  and  Taglioni,  the 
jkirts  wore  about  half-way  from  the 
waist  to  the  ground,  and  they  followed 
the  lines  of  the  body,  instead  of  being 
‘^ouffed’  out  as  they  now  are.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  any  artistic  sanction  for 
the  short  ballet  dress.  It  gives  the  im- 
pression that  some  one  has  cut  the 
weafer's  petticoats  ‘all  round  about  i 
\isri  with  a pa'r  of  shears.  It  breaks,  as  we  [ 
'jtliit  have  said,  the  lines  of  the  body  by 

Ing  an  inverted  hemisphere  across  it  at 
...-..•I  the  hips;  and  it  gives  a curious  ‘cocked- 
::;:n  up-behlnd’  aspect,  which  reminds  the 

■ critical  eye  of  a domestic  fowl. 

. LOCAL.  j 

A concert  will  be  given  by  the  music 
department  of  the  city  of  Boston  at  the 
Brighton  high  school,  on  Tuesday,  at  8 
P M.  Mr.  A.  M.  Kranich  will  lead  the 
orchestra,  and  the  soloists  will  be  Mrs. 
Christine  Galbraith,  contralto,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Hadley,  ‘cellist.  The  orchestral 
numbers  will  be  by  Adam.  Tellam. 
Gillet,  Bizet.  Gounod,  Offenbach.  Mrs. 
Galbraith  will  sing  an  aria  from  Verdi’s 
“Don  Carlos,”  and  Buck’s  “When  the 
Heart  i.s  Young.”  Mr.  Hadley  will  play 
the  andante  from  Poppers  concerto  op. 
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The  first  of  the  Longy  Club  concerts 
will  be  given  in  Potter  Hall,  on  Monday 
evening  Nov.  30.  The  programme  will 
include  a suite  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
horn  bassoon  and  piano  by  Charles 
iLuef-  “Undine,”  sonata  for  flute  and 
Piano  by'Relnecke,  and  Mozart’s  sera,- 
nade  in  E flat  major.  No.  11,  for  oboes, 
clarinets,  horns  arid  bassoons. 

Mrs  Fanny  Bloomfleld-Zeisler  will 
give  a piano  recital  in  Stelnert  Hall  on 
Tuesday.  Dec.  1.  at  3 P.  -M..  when  she 
will  play  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D 
minor  Bach-Tausig;  Beethoven  s son- 
ati  op  10  No.  2;  Chopin’s  Berceuse, 
Etude  op.  25,  No.  3.  Impromptu,  op.  36, 
Valse’  op.  64.  No.  1.  Andante  Spiniato 
and  Polonaise;  Moszkowski’s  suite,  op. 
50.  and  Ulebeswalzer  No.  5 from 
L‘’Sprlng,’’  op.  57;  Henselt  s study.  If  I 

(Were  a Bird,”  and  Chabrler’s  Bourree 
fantasque. 

The  programme  of  the  third  Kneisel 
quartet  concert,  at  Potter  Hall.  Tues- 
day evening,  Dec.  1.  will  include  Haydn’s 
quartet  in  G major,  Brahms’  piano  trio  j 
'in  B major  (Mr.  Arthur  Whiting,  pian- 
jist),  and  Tschaikowsky’s  quartet  in  F 
major. 

Mr.  Francis  Rogers,  baritone,  will 
give  a song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Dec.  2.  The  pro- 
gramme will  include  songs  by  Carissimi, 
Monteverde.  Beethoven,  Franz,  Schu- 
mann. R.  Strauss,  Sidney  Homer,  Mrs. 
Beach. 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust”  will  be 
performed  by  the  Cecilia  Society.  Mr.  j 
Lang,  conductor,  at  Symphony  Hal!  on  j 

& Wednesday,  Dec.  2.  at  8 P.  M..  in  com-  I 
memoration  of  the  centennial  of  the  , 
■ birth  of  Berlioz.  The  chorus  will  be 
) enlarged  for  the  occasion,  and  the  s_olo 
f^ingers  v.ill  be  Melba,  Ellison  Van 
'Hoosej  Charles  Gllibert  and  Mr.  Mer- 
rill. ’The  box  office  sale  of  seats  will 
«pen  at  Symphony  Hall  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  8:30. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Thursd.ay,  , 
.^tec.  3.  at  3 P.  M-,  when  he  will  play  | 
pieces  by  Brahms,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  i 
) Gabriel  Faure,  a transcription  of  a song  I 
‘ y Loeffler,  two  of  his  own  compositions 
nd  a rhapsody  by  Liszt. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  will  give  his  second  I 


lUrfliy^BwTS.  at  n he 

Ipltly  Bach’s  T.ii'.-ata  In  D iit.ilfir.  <5a- 
brlfl  Fkupr's  them*’  nii.t  Mitiaiu'i'-. 
br.iT's  Bourn  e l r.-nur 

Flativh’s  pnduile,  fiiBiii'  .ilol  laiiatlouii 
'Tor  ptnilo  and  liiimoularo  tMr.  VViillfioe 
(i, . Ullrich,  hiirmonluuii.  I’lo.i.iii's  f.tu- 
i.isin..  Schumann’s  I'omtilioo  hi  U minor, 
lasBt's  etude  in  1>  fiat,  and  .Moszkow- 
skl’*  eliide  In  E minor. 

Mr.  Oluoemw  .^blo  Ramtegg'  r will  give 
a ])hmo  recital  In  Steinert  Hall  on 
Wednesdty  evening,  I'er.  9. 

Mr.  Richard  Platt,  o young  Amerlmn 

&lninst.  will  give  a recital  In  Steinert 
hill  on  Tuesday  evening.  Doc.  8.  Mr. 
Platt  has  studied  with  Barth  and  Mmc. 
Stepunoff  In  Berlin,  ami  he  made  his 
debut  In  London  as  pianist  and  com- 
poser last  season. 

■Mrs.  Helen  A.  Hunt,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Gebhard  and  a female  chorus,  will  give 
a concert  at  Potter  Hall  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  Dec.  10,  at  3 o’clock.  She 
will  sing  songs  by  Sterndale  Bennett, 
Q.  A.  Macfarren,  P.  L.  Hlllcmacher, 
Hahn  and  Augusta  Holmes.  The  feature 
of  the  concert  will  be  the  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States  of  Claude 
Debusav’s  ”La  Deoaolselle  Elue.”  a set- 
ting of  certain  verses  of  Rossetti’s 
"Blessed  Damozcl.”  for  solo  voice  and 
female  chorus.  Songs  by  Debussy,  Ro- 
mance. Fantoche,  La  Cloche,  Mando- 
line, win  also  be  sung.  Thus  the  con- 
cert will  be  one  of  unusual  interest. 
Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  music  stores. 

The  Adamowski  quartet  will  give  a 
concert  at/  Gordon  Hall  Tuesday  even- 
ing, Dec,  22.  The  programme  will  in- 
clude Suck’s  quartet  in  B major,  op.  11 
(flrst  time),  two  movements  from 
Glazounoft’s  suite  tor  a quartet,  and 
Schubert’s  quartet  in  A minor. 

The  Boston  Singing  Club.  Mr.  Tucker 
conductor,  will  give  concerts  on  Wednes- 
day evenings,  Dec.  2 and  March  2.  at 
Jordan  Hall.  At  the  flrst  new  works  by 
Nelthardt  and  Dvorak,  part  songs  by 
West  Pitt,  Nevin  and  Dvorak,  and 
Netherland  songs  by  Kremser  will  be 
sung.  The  Orpheus  Club  will  assist. 
An  orchestra  and  soloists  of  prominence 
will  take  part  in  the  second  concert, 
when  Parry’s  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day  ’ 
will  be  produced. 


PERSONAL.  1 

The  pictures  published  in  this  Issue  of 
The  Herald  are  of  Miss  Julie  Lillie,  who 
is  expected  as  Mile.  Lindsay  to  make 
her  flrst  appearance  at  the  Opera,  Paris, 
Nov  25,  as  Constance  in  a revival  of 
Mozart’s  “The  Escape  from  the  Se- 
raglio”: of  Miss  Jane  Norla,  an  Ameri- 
can girl  who  made  her  debut  last  May 
with  success  at 'the  Paris  Opera  as  Juliet, 
and  of  Mme.  Marie  Thiery  of  the  Opera 
Comique,  Paris.  Miss  Lillie  was  born 
in  Paris  of  American  parents,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  manager  sought  her  out 
and  that  she  and  her  friends  did  not 
besiege  the  manager.  The  picture  is  from 
a portrait  by  Pierre  Emile  Cornillier. 
Mme.  Thiery  was  born  at  Chalon-sut'- 
Saone,  May  9,  1870.  An  excellent  pianist, 
she  .studied  singing  at  the  Lyons  Con- 
servatory, where  she  took  first  prizes 
for  singing  and  opera.  She  made  her 
debut  as  Juliet  at  the  Grand  Theatre  of 
Lyons,  Nov.  8,  1893,  and  -she  was  con- 
nected with  that  theatre  for  two  years 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  ap- 
pearances at  Alx-Ies-Bains.  She  sang 
f the  leading  soprano  parts  in  “Rigoletto. 

1 “Hamlet,  ” “Faust,”  "Mlreille.”  ’’Daugh- 
ter of  the  Regiment,”  “L’Attaque  du 
1 Moulin.”  and  Mieaela  in  ‘‘Carmen.’  | 
After  a year  at  Geneva  she  went  to 
Cairo.  She  returned  to  France  in  1897 
1 and  sang  at  Bordeaux,  Aix-les-Bains, 
and  then  at  Nice.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  at  the  present  Opera 
Comique,  Paris.  Oct.  7,  1898,  In 

“Mlreille.”  Since  then  she  has  sung  at 
Marseilles  and  for  two  seasons  at  the 
Monnale,  Brussels.  Her  repertory  in- 
cludes in  addition  to  the  operas  above 
mentioned  ’’Manon,”  “Werther,”  "Noces 
de  Jeannette.”  “Galathee,”  “Lakme,” 
“Phryne.”  “Orphee”  (EUrydice).  “Star 
of  the  North.”  "Martin  et  Marline,” 
“Lucia,”  "Mlgnon,”  Puccini’s  “La 
Boheme,”  ’’Barber  of  Seville,”  ”Roi 
d’Ys.”  She  created  the  part  of 
Muguette  In  Mlssa’s  opera  of  the  same 
name  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris— the 
opera  based  on  Oulda’s  story  of  “Two 
Little  Wooden  Shoes.”  and  the  part  of 
“La  Flamenca”  at  the  Galte  (Oct.  31, 
1903),  the  opera  by  Lambert  which  is 
described  elsewhere  on  this  page. 

Carl  Luze  has  succeeded  Heilmesber- 
ger  as  court  conductor  at  Vienna. 

Theodore  Dubois  has  finished  a new 
version  of  his  opera,  “Xaviere,”  which 
will  be  performed  at  the  Opera-Cpmlque 
this  season,  a piano  trio,  small  pieces 
for  string  orchestra,  some  songs  and  a 
collection  of  preludes  for  piano,  “Om- 
bres et  Lumleres.” 

Van  Dyck  was  engaged  to  sing  in 
“Manon”  and  ’Werther”  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  this  month. 

Edouard  Risler,  the  pianist,  was  mar- 
'rled  Nov.  4 to  Miss  Emilie  Soalhat- 
Girette. 

Claude  Debussy’s  new  pieces  for  piano 
have  been  published.  The  title  is  “Es- 
tampes,”  and  the  subtitles  are  ”Pa- 
godes,”  “La  Soiree  dans  Grenade,”  “Jar- 
dins  sous  la  pluie.” 

Krelsler  played  with  great  success 
Brahms'  violin  concerto  at  a Philhar- 
monic concert,  led  by  Niklsch,  at  Ber- 
lin, Oct.  26. 

Vincent  d’Indv  is  at  work  on  a sonata 
for  piano  and  violin.  He  has  completed 
the  first  movement. 

The  prize  of  five  guineas,  offered  by 
Charles  Phillips,  a London  singer,  for 


mas*  At  nKnt  XValeff  of  Si 

S!r,‘i5“Vo';n'  ln’Ts4B"  a pn,.n’of 

KU  rulf  and  Throdor  Kullak.  She  t Might 
hi  Kiliul^k’s  ‘."bool  at.  Berlin ; sh.  was 
the  flr.at  to  play  Grlig  8 t oncerto  iLedp- 
do,  Feb.  22.  18721.  SVii-  married  In  i.4, 
and  iniulc  her  borne  ut  Chrltdlnnla. 

Among  the,  new  works  to  be  producid 
at  tbc  Le.'d  ■ festival  next  year  wjll  le 
n setting  In  cantata  form  by  .Charlc. 
Wood  of  the  old 

mi\n  ” aiui  a Bymphony  by  ISIgar.  Dr. 
Stanford  will  probably  bo  the  conductor 
Mr  Ffrangoon-Davles  gave  a recital 

in'utndon  Nov.  11  Jj'": 

sen’s  “Gaudeamu.s  Igltm'.  the  cycle 
which  Mr.  Max  Heinrich  used  to  elng 
here  with  a fine  Bacchantlc  flavor. 

It  is  said  that  Emil  I’aur  purposes  to 
make  Vienna  his  home. 

Mr  IJonel  Turllt*  has  l>een  engaged  as 
nrtnclnal  viola  Of  the  Queen’s  Hall  or- 
chestra In  the  place  of  Mr.  A.  E.  For  r. 
who  has  gone  to  America  to  lake  the 
Mime  position  In  the  famous  Boston 
stmphSny  orchestra.-London  Dally 

^irntley  Is  In  England  again  after  his 
concert  tour  In  South  Africa,  and  is  al- 
ready singing  again  In  concert.  He  is 

*”jlr  ^Bltipham  read  excerpts  from 
‘"Midsummer  Night’s  Dream, 
the  Philadelphia  orchestra  played  Men- 
delssohn’s music  at  Philadelphia  Nov.  14. 

Geraldine  Farrar,  who  has  been  ab- 
sent from  the  Berlin  Opera  House  for 
some  time,  as  some  say  on  account  of 
a throat  trouble,  reported  herself  as 
ready  for  work  Nov.  1. 

George  Simpson,  the  well  known 
tenor  died  Nov.  10.  His  body  was  found 
lying ’in  front  of  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
Brooklyn,  and  his  identity  was  not 
known  for  a day  or  so.  He  was  a na- 
tive of  Scotland  and  made  his  reputa- 
tion in  England  before  he  came  to  this 
country.  He  sang  here  with  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  as  early  as  1857  In  “The 
Creation”  and  “Elijah.”  Mr.  Dwight  ■then 
described  him  as  a very  young  singer 
from  New  York,  with  a sweet,  pure,  easy- 
flowing  voice— “so  far  vox,  et  praeterea 
nihil”— and  he  complained  of  “a  certain 
level  sentimental  ballad  sweetness, 
which  smacked  more  of  the  popular 
serenaders  and  minstrels  than  of  the 
oratorio  school.”  Simpson’s  last  appear- 
ance with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  was 
in  “The  Messiah”  on  Dec.  18,  1893.  He 
had  sung  with  the  society  In  1862,  1866, 
1867  1868.  1871,  1875.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long. 
Charles  R.  Adams,  Will  I am  Jlasoa  and^ 
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Mr.  de  Ribas,  the  oboist,  took  part  m 
the  concert  in  1857.  Mr.  Simpson  sang 
little  in  public  during  the  last  10  years. 

He  was  for  a long  time  the  tenor  of 
Grace  Church.  It  is  .said  that  he  was 
65  years  old  when  he  died. 

Heinrich  Salomon,  baritone,  died  Nov. 

5 at  the  age  of  78.  Born  at  Leipsic,  he 
was  flrHt  a violinist.  In  1844  he  made 
his  debut  as  a singer,  and  for  many 
years  he  was  a favorite  at  Berlin.  He 
was  a wooden  actor,  and  they  used  to 
tell  this  story  about  him:  He  courted  a 
young  woman  who.se  highly  respectable 
family  was  shocked  because  Salomon 
wati  on  the  stage  and  therefore  must 
be  a dissolute  fellow.  Did  he  not  play 
Don  Giovanni?  An  uncle,  worldly  wise, 
thought  he  would  investigate  the  mat- 
ter, so  he  went  to  see  the  would-be 
bridegroom  in  “Don  Giovanni.”  After 
the  performance,  he  rushed  to  the  house 
and  made  this  report:  “Have  no  fear! 

He  is  not  a dangerous  character.  On 
the  contrary!” 

Emil  Sauret,  violinist,  will  be  the  solo- 
ist at  the  first  concert  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  orchestra. 

The  Parisians  will  soon  be  treated  to 
an  amusing  theatrical  lawsuit.  Mile. 
Manuel,  the  well  known  operette  singer, 
married  lately  a young  barrister.  Her 
husband  insisted  on  her  leaving  the 
stage.  Unfortunately,  a few  weeks  be- 
fore the  happy  event  she  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  manager  of  one  of 
the  Pari.s  music  halls  for  a series  of  rep- 
resentations. She  cannot  disobey  her 
husband,  and  the  latter  refuses  to  pay 
the  £500  forfeit  money  which  the  man- 
ager claims.  The  case  will  now  be 
fought  out  in  court.- The  Era  (London). 

Mr.  Chadwick’s  quartet  in  D minor 
and  Mr.  Foote’s  piano  quintet  in  A 
minor  were  played  by  the  Dannreuther 
quartet  in  New  York  Nov.  17. 

Leo  Stern,  ’cellist,  and  husband  of 
Suzanne  Adams,  has  been  obliged,  on 
account  of  his  health,  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  Karl  Grlcnauer  of  New  York 
will  assist  Mme.  Adams  in  her  concert  | 
tour.  ! 

An  English  journalist  apropos  of 
Paderewski’s  43d  birthday  (Nov.  6) 
wrote:  “In  both  hemispheres  that  won- 
derful head  of  hair  has  been  the  ori- 
flamme  of  victories  far  more  substantial 
than  ever  occurred  to  the  helmet  of 
Navarre.”  But  is  he  43  or  44?  Some 
biographical  dictionaries  give  1859  as  his 
birth  year. 

Josef  Hofmann  is  characterized  as  the 
only  polo  pianist  of  the  day. 

Dorothy  Brldson,  an  English  violinist, 
and  pupil  of  Willy  Hess  at  Cologne  and 
Sevclk  at  Prague,  played  in  London  Oct. 
30  with  marked  success. 

Jean  d’Udlne.  in  Le  Courrler  Musical 
(Pans),  thus  refers  to  Jean  de  Reszke: 
”A  notorious  tenor  who  has  no  longer  a 
voice,  but  pretends  to  give  you  stowed 
rabbit  without  the  meat  under  the  pre- 
text that  he  has  style:  who,  no  longer 
being  able  to  incarnate  a'  young  and 
heroic  Siegfried,  replaces  him  by  a Sieg- 
fried that  is  arch  and  becoming.”  Dear, 
dear!  this  will  never  do.  What  will 
Will  they  write 


Whitman  ’ ’■ymnlio:-.'.  (HHl-j). 

Jiihii  lb  viii'kls.  nil  old  do  ii'b 
player  of  L'liulnn.  tiOli  ..lurb  m r 
duc'tori:  “Bi  niMlIct  crrtalnlv  wa  ■ 4 

coniluctor,  but  a gentleman,  a fln»  : ■ r I 
clan  and  a good  l ompi  ' ‘ r.  W i li  m 
gard  to  Gounod.  I r'’nn 'iibcr  lu  o: 
present  at  the  first  rehear  al  1-’  u =' 
■it  Covent  Garden.  We  had  only  p'v..  it 
a f/'W  bar!  of  the  Intfoilui  tinn.  we  . 
ho  called  out  from  tin  Oox  in  !ib  h ■ 
waa  :illllng:  ’Mr.  CoMla,  lb  it  fiot,  ' > 

laulll’  ’Apres.  aim, a,’  .'aid  Co:  ■ 
whereupon  Gounod  left  the  lh<  ilr  nie: 
did  not  rtturn.  Alfred  Mellon,  v.  In-  was 
In  Covent  Garden  oreheatra,  :ald;  •![ 
you  want  to  see  “Fauiit,”  go  to  Cnv  ni 
Garden;  If  you  want  to  hear  It,  t'l 
Her  Majeaty’.s,  where  ArdlUl  w.n  ion 
ductor.  You  will  hardly  bell.v'  one 
when  I tell  you  that  at  a rehearsal  of 
the  ’Flauto  Magloo,’  .Mme.  Rudersdorff 
said  to  Costa:  ’Michael,  oblige  me  i.y 
playing  this  a note  lower.’  '(\’hcr>’iif-  »n 
Costa 

'Pill  hli  tliumb  upon  hU  not-. 

And  spread  hit  Angers  out.* 
most  unbecoming  conduct,  I thought.” 

Francis  Macmlllen,  a young  American 
vlollnlft.  and  pupil  of  Cesar  Thomsom 
made  his  debut  in  London  Nov  6.  H" 
played  Bach’s  concerto  in  E major, 
GoId.tjKlth’s  In  A minor  and  Paganini’s  In 
D major,  and  smaller  pieces.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  said:  “He  has  an  ■’S 

tremely  sweet  tone  and  a'  wry  fine 
technic.  Indeed.  • • * This  fact  re- 
mains throughout  his  whole  perform- 
ance: that  he  showed  himself  to  pos- 
sess very  great  gifts,  that  he,  too.  often 
minimizes  those  gifts  t>y  gro'tesque  af- 
fectations, but  that  he  has  youth  on  his 
side,  and  that  the  advance  of  years  al- 
ways teaches  men  who  are  rea.soiiable 
to  lay  aside  such  superfluous  character- 
istics. Whether  he  will  ever  learn  to 
play  Bach  or  not  we  rather  doubt;  but 
of  his  brilliance  in  many  respects  there 
can  be  no  question  whatever.” 

Franco  Spetrino,  an  Italian,  who  has 
conducted  the  oper.i  for  five  years  at 
Warsaw  and  for  three  years  at  Lem- 
berg, has  succeeded  Hellmesberger  as 
conductor  of  the  Court  Opera  at  Vienna. 

Prizes  awarded  by  the  Paris  Acad- 
emy: Prlx  Tremont  (f.2(XX)),  but  only 

f.oOO  to  Henry  Perry,  composer;  Prix 
Chartler  (f.500),  for  chamber  music,  to 
Camille  Chevlllard;  Prlx  Rossini  (f.3000), 
to  Marcel  Rousseau  for  his  lyric  scene, 
“King  Arthur”;  Joseph  Pinette  fund 
(four  annuities  of  f.3000),  to  Edmond 
Malherbe,  who  took  the  grand  prize  of 
musical  composition  in  1899,  and  has  ful- 
filled all  his  obligations  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Maurice  Kaufman,  a violinist  of  New 
York,  and  a pupil  of  Thomson  and  Herr- 
mann, gave  his  fir.st  concert  in  New 
Y'ork  Nov.  18,  and  was  unfavorably 
criticised  for  a lack  of  individuality  and 
uninteresting  readings. 
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,10M)AY-.Toi<lan  Hall.  S.T-  First  concert 
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r thft  Arhos  Quartet  Messrs.  ArlKjs. 

Ferir  KrasseltL  Boethoven  fiuarlot 
minor:  Hach’a  Suite  In  K raajoi-  for 
alone  'Mr.  Arbosl:  Tschalkowsk.T  s piano  trio 
in  minor  (Mr.  Bauer,  plaulsti. 

TrBSD.yy  -Jordan  Hall.  8;1.'  1. 
violin  reeitnl  of  Jacques  T.rihaud.  ' 

,crto  hv  MenilelssoLu  'Andre  benoist,  pian- 
ist i;  Beethoven’s  Romance  In  O major,  Ga- 
votte 1)V  Baeh.  S.iint-Saens’  Hnyanalse.  Gul- 
ruud'a  'Melodrame,  Wieniawskl’s  Airs 
Mr.  Benoist  will  play  a sarabande  bj  Hiker 
and  Chopin’s  Fautasle  Impromptu. 
WEDNESDAY— Huntington  f.bumbers  Ilajl.  S 
P.  M.- Second  piano  recital  of  ('arl  Faelton. 
Mozart’s  sonatn  in  F major;  Schubert  « im- 
proraptn.  op.  142,  No.  4;  Klrchner  s Allegrm 
op.  17  No.  5;  Andontino,  op.  2.  No.  ..  Album 
licaf,  op.  7,  No.  2;  Mrs.  Be.acb’a  Scottish 
Legend  and  Gavotte  irantastlqne,  op.  54: 
Raff's  Valse  ('(price,  op.  1:6;  and  Bcetbo- 
ven's  Sjonata,  op.  101.  ... 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2 .60  P.  M..  sixta 
Public  Rel.earsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Gerleke.  conductor.  Overture 
to  ’’Fldello,”  Beethoven;  Brneha  Fantasia 
for  Scottish  airs  for  the  violin  Mr.  A.  Blrn- 
baura— his  flrst  appe.arance  in  Anierloac  Uoh- 
nanyi‘8  Symphony  in  D minor  <.nrst  time  lo 

SATURl^Y— Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M., 
concert  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  Pro- 
gramme as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


the  best  song  iii  competition,  has  been  ' say  in  New  Y'ork?  \4  '**  - . 

n,.  TCrnpat  Walker  There  , indignant  letters  to  the  editor  Of  Le 
awarded  to  Dt..  ErnW  waiKer.  inere  , Musical,  or  will  they  go  so  far 

as  to  burn  the  critic  in  effigy? 

A New  Y’ork  critic  spoke  lately  of 
Colonne’s  discovery  of  Jacques  Thlbaud, 


were  407  entries.  The  judges  were 
Messrs.  Coleridge  - Taylor,  Plunket 
Greene  and  Phillips.  . . — 

The  young  Hungarian  violinisit,  Franz 
von  Vecsey,  whom  our  Berlin  corre- 
spondent  described  a fortnight  ago,  will 
play  In  London  early  next  year. 

A monument  to  Liszt  was  dedicated 
in  the  Royal  Park  of  Stuttgart  OcL  28. 
A marble  bust  is  supported  by  a Pedes- 
tal of  granite.  Orpheus  plays  the  lyre 
under  a laurel,  whose  foliage  half  hl(3es 
the  name  “Franz  Liszt,  The  sculptor 
Is  A Fremd.  The  King  of  Wurtemberg, 
Liszt’s  grand-daughter,  Daniela  Thode, 


player  in  a Paris  cafe.  They  give 
pretty  good  concerts  in  this  cafe— the 
Concerts  Rouge.  Mr.  Rouge,  for  his 
flrst  concert  this  season,  has  planned  a 
Bach-Beethoven  festival,  and  the  pro- 
gramme includes  the  overtures  to  “Co- 
riolanus”  and  “Egmont,”  the  fifth  sym- 
phony, Bach’s  suite  in  C major  for  two 
oboes,  bassoon  and  strings,  and  Bach’s 
first  sonata  for  flute  and  piano.  This  is 


ORCHESTRAL  WORKS. 

Bruckner’s  9th  Symphony,  unflnkhod, 
was  produced  by  Nikisch  at  a Philhar- 
monic concert  in  Berlin  Oct.  26.  The 
finale- the  Te  Deum— was  not  per- 
formed. 

A symphonic  poem,  “Per  Aspera  ad 
Astra.”  by  Carl  Pohlig  of  Stuttgart,  w;i.5 
performed  by  the  Dresden  court  orches- 
tra Oct.  23.  The  work  produced  last 
year  at  Stuttgart,  is  in  four  movements 
and  portrays  the  death  of  a hero  and 
his  apotheosis. 

Hugo  Wolf’s  symphonic  poem.  “Pen- 
thesilea.”  will  be  performed  in  all  the 
prominent  citleg  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria this  season. 

The  town  council  of  Lausanne  re- 
cently voted  about  $2000  to  the  concerts 
of  the  town  orchestra  on  condition  that 
10  of  these  concerts  should  be  “popular” 
and  at  cheap  prices. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  Nov.  15  sai  l; 
“The  music  of  ‘La  Damnation  de 
Faust,’  which  has  been  performed  in 
New  Y'ork  more  often  than  anything 
else  of  Berlioz,  has  not  yet  been  rais«3d 
to  the  dignity  of  a place  on  a Philhar- 
monic programme.”  The  loss  l.s  the 
Philharmonic’s.  Berlioz  still  stands  on 
the  higher  pedestal. 

PETRI,  A NEW  PIANIST. 

Egon  Petri,  a young  Dutch  pianist, 
and  a pupil  of  Busoni,  made  his  flu;:  ap 
pearance  In  England  Oct.  27  at  St.  Jante.-J 
Hall,  London,  with  orchestra.  The  Pj 


Mail  Gaiieue  said  of  him:  ••of  his  tech- 
i:io  t'.-.oro  Is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  It 
may  be  said  that  it  belongs  to  the  rather 
exooutional  acquisitions  of  personal  art; 
-'Ut,  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  Mr.  Petri  has  not  achieved 
the  higher  nuances  of  pianoforte  play- 
ing. We  rather  think  that  he  made  a 
great  mli3t;Uve  in  choosing  Brahm’s  con- 
certo in  D minor  (for  pianoforte  and 
orchestral  as  his  opening  detail  upon  the 
programme.  There  is  no  question  about 
it  that  Brahms  no  longer  appeals  'to 
the  general'  as  Beethoven  invarlabiv 
appeals  to  everybody.  To  go  into  this 
matter  again  would  be.  in  connection 
with  such  a concert  as  this,  somewhat 
superfluous,  but  Brahms  reminds  us 
rather  of  a builder  of  streets.  It  is.  of 
course,  a great  thing  for  a man  to  'de- 
sign street  after  street,  terrace  after 
terrace,  and.  no  doubt,  the  fact  that  he 
has  done  such  a thing  appeals  to  the 
constructive  mind;  but  when  streets 
have  been  built,  and  when  terraces 
have  been  created,  the  problem  of 
artistic  beauty  still  remains  to  be  re- 
solved; and  in  this  concerto  Brahms 
has  certainly  not  resolved  that  problem. 
Brahms  will  ever  remain  among  the 
musical  mysteries  of  the  world;  gifted 
with  an  extraordinary  sense  of  tech- 
nical values,  thoroughly  equipped  from 
every  point  of  view  in  his  own  art,  he 
yet  remains  in  the  position  of  one  who 
stands  outside  the  House  Beautiful  of 
Art  (as  John  Bunyan  so  nobly  expressed 
this  particular  fact  in  allegory)  even 
though,  all  the  while,  he  entered  into 
the  'reward  of  his  labors.’  «Mr  Petri 
played  the  pianoforte  part  in  the  con- 
certo, concerning  which  we  have  been 
Siieakins;,  somewhat  In  the  fashion  of  a 
noise  maker,  even  of  a hard  hitter  of 
notes  rather  than  in  the  fashion  of  a 
delicate  and  appreciative  artist.  In  these 
dayts  ^reat  technique  goes  for  much,  and 
Mr  ePtri  certainly  is  a master  of  tech- 
nique. Yet  he  has  absolutely  no  poetry 
in  his  rendering  of  poetical  works;  he  is 
merely  rhetorical.  However,  his  rhet- 
oric calls  forth  one's  most  sincere  ad- 
miration. There  are  many,  indeed,  who 
despise  rhetoric  because  their  minds  are 
turned  entirely  to  the  poetical  side  of 
life;  that  is,  when  one  has  to  consider 
many  and  various  sorts  of  musical  in- 
terpreters. a point  of  view  which  may 
be  reasonably  entertained  by  very  eclec- 
tic people,  but  which  is  not  usually  in- 
dulged in  by  the  general  public.  The 
eclectic  despised  Byron;  yet  Byron 
sowed  his  seeds  of  immortality  in  the 
fields  of  rhetoric.  Mr.  Petri,  even  so, 
is  rhetorical,  and  in  his  interpretation 
of  Busoni’s  setting  of  Liszt’s  'Rhapso- 
die  d'Espagne’  for  pianoforte  and  or- 
chestra he  showed  precisely  why  it  was 
that  Liszt,  who  Inspired  practically  all 
the  modern  sentiment  of  music,  failed 
because  he  lacked  the  sentiment  of 
poetry  in  his  compositions,  though,  if 
Berlioz  is  to  be  believed,  in  his  inter- 
pretations of  the  great  masters  his 
actual  playing  was  magnificently  poet- 
ical.”   

OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

We  f-poke  a fortnight  or  so  ago  of 
Lambert’s  opera  "La  Flamenca,”  based 
on  an  episode  in  the  American-Spanish 
war.  French  music  journals  have  ar- 
rived with  details  of  the  plot.  La  Fla- 
menca is  a beautiful  Cuban  concert  hall 
singer  w’ho  has  a lover.  Torres,  a petty 
officer  in  the  Spanish  army.  An  .Ameri- 
can named  Jackson,  who  is  aiding  the 
Cuban  rebels,  calls  at  her  home  and 
excites  the  jealousy  of  Torres.  Jackson 
reproaches  her  for  receiving  soldiers  in 
her  house  and  for  choosing  a Spanish 
lover.  He  reminds  her  that  five  years 
before,  when  her  brother  was  killed  by 
Spanish  bullets,  they  bought  a house  fo^ 
her,  so  that  the  rebel  leaders  might 
meet  there  without  exciting  suspicion, 
and  that  she  had  sworn  to  serve  them. 
There  is  a meeting  that  night.  He  goe.s 
and  she  advises  Torres  to  keep  away 
from  ner  that  night.  Torres  spies  Jack- 
son  leaving  her  house.  Jackson  has 
eon  him  and  he  tells  Flamenca  that 
she  must  break  with  her  lover.  She 
makes  an  appointment  with  Torres  and 
then  goes  to  the  cafe  flamenco,  a free- 
and-easy.  -A  woman  dance-s  the  fan- 
dango, a burlesque  jig  follows  a negro 
song,  and  la  Flamenca  .sings  a haba- 
lu-ra.  TorFes,  mad  with  jealousy, 
’brows  money  at  her.  The  Cubans  re- 
cent his  action  and  there  is  a general 
row.  The  appointment  made  by  Fla- 
menca. for  Torres  is  at  a posada.  Jack- 
son  has  made  use  of  the  love  note  whicli 
bs  contrived  to  read.  Americans,  not 
J-”a.'renca,  will  meet  the  Spaniard.  But 
the  heroine  has  been  told  of  the  plot 
■>y  Rlquita,  the  mistress  of  Jackson. 
Torres,  nearing  the  house,  gives  the  sig- 
nal; Flamenca  will  not  open  the  door 
fUid  goes  to  a window  to  warn  him. 
Jack.-ion  stabs  her.  and  Torres  kills  him. 
The  music  is  said  to  be  pretty  in  the 
lighter  scenes,  but  tlie  composer  of  ”Le 
vpahl”  and  "La  Mar.seillaise”  is  not  the 
r-uslclan  for  sombre  and  terrible  situa- 
ilotiS.  The  part  of  the  heroine  was 
■uiken  by  Marie  Thlery.  "Her  talent  is 
veil  known,  a talent  of  grace  and 
' harm,  ami  she  has  true  artistic  intelli- 
gence. She  gave  proofs  of  these  quall- 
tle.s  In  the  performance  of  a most  tax- 
ing part.” 

’rhe  .Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
ork.  will  open  tomorrow  night  with 
"Kigoletto.”  Sembrich,  Homer,  Caruso 
■i’.i:  first  appearance  in  the  T'nited 

-tai'ai.  .Sffjtti.  Sembrich  w'ill  also  sing 
biiiiii  "La  Boheme”  in  the  course  of 
iie  wc"k. 

T.,e  dramatic  critic  of  the  Referee, 
.cr.don,  remarks  apropos  of  "The  Or- 
clilU”;  “The  jilot  u£  a musical  play, 

when  !s  said  and  done,  l.s  not  a thing 
y.-t.rr'i  thinking  about,  and  I have  no 
, tlo  dii  that  In  due  course  any  idea  of  a 
co.v  1 utlve  story  will  vanish  altogether 
with  I he  least  ac  ceptable  songs.” 

'lldney  Jones  has  received  a commls- 
•ilo;i  fiom  the  managers  of  the  Theatie 
dor  V'h'-rii.  Vienna,  to  write  the  music 


for  an  "bperetta  to  be  produced  next 
year.  The  book  will  be  by  a Vlennes* 
playwright. 

The  Xew  York  Tribune  reviewed  "Ba- 
bette”  (New  Y’ork,  Nov.  16)  and  Fritzl 
SchefE  as  follows:  "As  things  theatrical 
and— heaven  save  the  mark!— also  musi- 
cal, go.  the  most  significant  incident  at 
the  Broadway  Theatre  last  night  was 
the  kiss  publicly  bestowed  by  Mme. 
Fritzl  Scheft  on  Victor  Herbert  after 
the  second  act  of  ‘Babette.’  ‘Babette’ 
is  a comic  operetta,  which  received  its 
first  metropolitan  representation  on  this 
occasion  and  served  to  Introduce  Mme. 
Scheff  in  the  line  of  work  for  which  she 
was  obviously  designed  ^ nature.  It 
is  the  product  of  Harry  B.  Smith.  Mr. 
Herbert  and  Frederick  Latham,  and  dis- 
closes in  every  scene  knowledge,  expe- 
dience and  skill,  differing  amazingly  in 
this  respect  from  the  amateurish  effort 
which  preceded  it  by  a week  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre.  There  Is  something  in 
having  ideas,  even  if  they  are  tenuous 
and  conventional,  and  knowing  how  to 
give  them  expression.  The  story  of 
Barbette  is  slight  and  exists  only 
as  a stalking  horse  for  pretty  pic- 
tures and  catching  music,  but  the 
purpose  has  been  admirably  served, 
and  Fritzl  Scheff’s  singing  and  acting, 
both  artistic  in  a stfiking  degree,  helped 
the  work  to  an  enthusiastic  success 
without  a single  adventitious  element. 
The  music  is  pretty  and  capitally  writ- 
ten for  both  voices  and  instruments, 
and  enables  Mme.  Scheff  to  display  her 
talent  as  a singer  as  completely  as  the 
book  helps  her  to  show  her  cleverness 
as  an  actress.  She  has  fine  musical  co- 
adjutors in  Eugene  Cowles.  Ida  Hawley 
and  Richie  Ling.  The  farcical  element 
is  looked  after  by  Louis  Harrison, 
whose  vulgar  humor  has  not  much 
scope,  to  the  good  fortune  of  a decid- 
edly meritorious  work,  such  as  it  is.” 
The  reference  to  the  "amateurish  ef- 
fort" is  to  De  Koven’s  "Red  Feather." 
Mr.  De  Koven  was  exceeding  wroth 
with  the  Tribune’s  review  of  his  ope- 
retta—or  is  “offering”  the  proper  word? 
He  has  written  a long  and  violent  let- 
ter; he  has  poured  out  vials  of  wrath  on 
the  Tribune  and  on  poor  Mr.  Krehbiel, 
and  he  is  cock.sure  that  his  operetta  !■ 
a fine  work— at  least  he  praises  the 
book,  the  lyrics  and  the  production. 
An  operetta  in  one  act,  "Babette.”  mu- 
•sic  by  Missa,  was  produced  at  the  Coro- 
net Theatre.  London,  Oct.  22,  1900,  and 
a “Babette’’  in  three  acts,  music  by 
Michiels,  was  produced  at  the  Strand, 
London,  in  1888. 

Hugo  Wolf’s  "Corregidor”  wag  pro- 
duced at  Munich  Nov.  4. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  editorially 
of  the  proposed  production  of  "Parsifal’" 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  New 
York: 

Berlioz’s  “Benvenuto  Cellini”  will  be 
revived  at  Munich,  where  it  has  not 
been  performed  nlnce  1889. 

De  Lara’s  "Messallne”  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Isola  brothers  for  their 
lyric  theatre,  the  Gaite,  in  Paris. 

Beginning  Jan.  1 the  Opera,  Paris,  will 
issue  an  illustrated  programme.  The 
cover  design  is  in  competition,  and  th» 
two  prizes  are  of  $200  and  $100. 

August  Bungert’g  music-tragedy,  "Tho 
Death  of  Ulysses,”  was  produced  at 
Dresden  Oct.  30.  It  is  the  final  part  of 
his  "Ulysses”  tetralogy. 

The  200th  performance  of  “La  Dame 
Blanche”  has  been  given  at  the  Berlin 
Opera  House. 

The  Daily  News  (London)  mention:-  an 
"extraordinary  rumor  in  that  city  to 
the  effect  that  a well  known  -American 
baritone  will  probably  run  a season  of 
grand  opera  in  London  next  year,  and 
that  the  entei-prise  has  the  financial 
support  of  a millionaire."  Who  Is  0>W 
baritone?  Mr.  Bispham? 


TSCHAIKOWSKY’S 
TRIO  PRESENTED. 


FIISTCOiCm 

The  Young  Musical  Organ- 
ization Heard  in  Agree- 
able Programme  of  Rea- 
sonable Length. 


Its  Characterilstics  Due  to 
Its  Purpose  and  Circum- 
stances Under  Which  It 
Was  Written. 

The  Arbos  quartet  (Messrs.  Arbos.l 
Roth,  Ferir,  KrasseltN  gave  its  first  con-j 
cert  in  Boston  last  evening  at 
Hall.  ’There  was  a large  and  very 
friendly  audience.  The  programme  was 
a.s  follows: 

Quartet  in  F minor,  op.  05..- Beethoveix 

Sonata  in  B major  for  violin  alone Bacli 

Trio  in  A minor  for  piano,  violin  and 

’cello Tschalkowsky 

A string  quartet  is  a plant  of  slow 
growth.  The  best  individual  players  put 
suddenly  together  may  say  with  the  de- 
lightful young  man  in  “Great  Expecta- 
tions”; "Hallo!  here’s  a quartet;  let’s 
play  it!”  but  the  improvlaed  perform- 
an'oe  will  be  fax  inferior  to  that  given 


by  four  plajttrsiof  only  fair  ability  who 
hav>e  been  togetJher  for  a few  years  and 
dte  acquainted  1th  each  .other’s  musl- 
caf  .good  points,  limitation s.  and  pecu- 
llai'tties.  In  the  preparation  and  In  the 
pert  ormance  of  ensemble  iJiere  must  bo 
a co.istant  display  of  the  qualities  that 
are  t, 'opposed  to  insure  happiness  to 
family  life— there  must  be  tact,  for- 
bearam>e,  the  ability  to  pre.serve  courte- 
bus  siUhtce  when  another  is  talking, 
even  tho  ugh  he  chatter  idly.  Subordina- 
tion of  siUf  at  one  time,  anci  at  another 
a firm  bu  t not  arrogant  command.  A 
string  qua  vtet  is  not  createc'  by  a clap- 
ping togetiter  of  the  hands,  not  as  in 
"The  Thou. land  Nights  and  a Night,” 
by  the  rubbi  ng  of  a lamp,  a ring,  or  a 
seal.  It  is  tUe  wo.-k  of  time. 

No  one  knows  these  homely  facts 
better  than  the  musicians  who  form 
the  Arbos  Quartet,  for  thew  have  had 
experience  in  such  organteatlons.  A 
beginning  must,  be  made,  however,  and 
last  night  the  .(Arbos  Quartet  came  be- 
fore the  public.  It  would  be  unkind  as 
well  as  untrue  to  say  tkn.t  this  first 
performance  was  tm  ideaJ  one  or  that 
it  was  one  of  muclji  more  than  ordinary 
excellence.  The  members  of  the 
quartet  would  be  the  first  to  smile  ht 
the  statement,  for  they  are  well  aware 
of  the  qualitiies  of  an  extraordinary 
performance,  jQrid  they  know  that  time 
alone  is  able  to  crown  sincere  en- 
deavor and  faitlbfol  preparation.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  performance 
was,  indeed,  creditable  to  such  a young 
organization,  and  that  it  gave  promise 
for  stM  greater  enjoyment  in  the 
future.  I 

Mr,  Fprlr  has  a,  beautiful  quality  of 
tone  ana  he  showed  true  quartet  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Krasselt  is  young;  the  offence 
is  not  heinous,  bbt  if  youth  has  its 
enthusiasm,  its  hot  blood,  and  Is  there- 
fore to  be  desired  greatly,  It  also  has  its 
exuberance  that  iS  not  easily  controlled, 
and  at  times  in  file  performance  Jlr. 
Krasselt  was  Inclln  sd  to  play  as  a solo- 
ist when  his  music  was  merely  for  one 
of  a quartet.  To  indulge  in  detailed 
criticism  at  this  time  v/ould  be  unfair 
-and  unnecessary,  for  evuii  the  winds  of 
heaven  should  not  'oe  allowed  to  visit  a 
young  quartet  too  roughly. 

Mr.  Arbos  arraijged  his  programme 
with  some  regaid  tor  time,  space,  and 
distance.  The  concert  was  out  at  a 
reasonable  hoiu-.  and  tlie  ears  of  the 
hearers  were  conipara  lively  unjaded 
when  Tschaikowsky’s  crio  was  pre- 
sented. The  trio  itself  has  a curious 
history  and  it  Is  a document  in  illus- 
tration of  the  composer’s  charac- 
ter. In  1880  he  wrote  his  dear  friend 
,\Irs.  von  -Vt&ok  that  he  could  not 
endure  the  combination  of  a piano 
with  a violin  oi'  with  a violoncello; 
that  he  could  not  bear  even  to  hear  a 
trio,  for  the  three  individualities  were 
too  pronounced  and  too  much  at  war. 
Nicholas  Rubinstein  died  in  March  of 
the  next  year  and  Tschaikowsky,  deeply 
affected  by  hii:  death,  and  at  the  same 
time  eager  to  gratify  Mrs.  von  M;eck 
who  had  urgec.  him  to  write  a trio,  be- 
gan at  Rome  to  compose  this  work,  to 
leave  a record  of  the  respect  and  love 
lie  bore  Rubins  lein,  and  also  to  please 
the  woman  to  whom  he  owed  so  muph, 
yet  whose  Ups  he  never  kissed,  wWose 
voice  he  never  heard. 

He  kept  her  acquainted  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  trio.  He  was  alternately 
jubilant  ■ and  despondent.  He  feared 
that  it  would  sound  as  though  he  had 
transcribed  an  orchestral  piece  for  tho 
three  instruments;  he  swore  that  it  was  i 
good,  and  the  next  day  he  knew  he 
should  hatd  It  as  he  hated  so  many  of 
hig  compositions;  he  insisted  that  it 
sliould  be  played  nnd  severely  criticised 
before  publication;  he  wished  an  expert 
to  revise  his  indications  for  bowing, 
etc.,  etc.  A naturally  lovable  and  noble 
soul,  he  was  easily  perplexed,  often  in 
the  slough  of  des-pond,  morbid,  contra- 
dictoQ’  save  in  his  enthusiasm  for  all 
that  is  ideal,  for  the  only  verities  in  life 
which  are  to  so  many  normal  beings  ag 
a vapor,  a foolish  dream,  a chimera. 

This  trio,  then,  is  "in  memory  of  a 
great  artist,”  and  the  dedication  should 
always  be  printed  on  the  programme, 
for  it  would  serve  in  explarmtion  of  tho 
character  of  the  music  which,  now  ele- 
giac, now  extravagantly  wild  or  seem- 
ingly flippant,  and  with  its  sombre  end- 
ing, may  well  confuse  the  judgment  of 
those  accustomed  to  staid  and  set  forms. 

Tschaikowsky  purposed  that  each 
variation  of  the  theme  should  be  a por- 
trayal of  a side  of  Rubinstein’s  charac- 
ter. Thus  Nicholas  was  passionately 
fond  of  dancing;  hence  the  variation 
that  to  some  may  seem  incongruous. 
The  trio  as  a whole  is  not  among 
Tschaikowsky’s  greatest  works;  it  has 
its  lengths  and  repetitions;  but  it  is  re- 
markably individual;  there  are  superb 
pages,  and  there  is  at  times  a poignant 
expression  of  lamentation  that  is  irre- 
sistible. 

Mr.  Bauer  played  the  piano  part  with 
fine  appreciation  and  sympathy,  and 
with  his  customary  intellectual  grasp 
and  brilliance  of  expression. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  find  Mr.  Arbos 
willing  to  vary  the  customary  pro- 
gramme. The  excerpts  from  Bach’s 
work  were  an  agreeable  change  from  a 
long  quartet.  Nor  is  there  any  good 
reason  why  in  future  a movement  or 
two  movements  from  a quartet  should 
not  be  played  instead  of  a whole  work. 

Mr.  Arbos  displayed  many  admirable 
qualifications  of  the  competent  quartet 
leader,  and  as  a soloist  he  appeared 
to  his  better  advantage  than  at  the 
Symphony  concert,  for  he  played  with 
more  marked  authority,  and  he  was 
more  the  master  of  his  resources. 

The  second  concert  of  the  series  will 
be  given  on  Monday  evening,  Dec.  21. 


Ttian  at 
Appearance 
dan  Hall. 
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AUDIENCE  SMALL 
BUT  APPLAUSIVE. 


Performance  Marked  by  a 
Virility  of  Tone— One  of 
the  Few  Great  Artists 
Seen  in  Boston. 


Mr.  Jacques  Thibaud  gave  his  second 
violin  recital  last  evening  in  Jordan 
Hail.  Mr.  Andre  Benolst  was  the  pian- 
ist. There  was  a small  but  enthusiastic 
audience. 

His  strings  gave  Mr.  Thibaud  trouble 
in  the  first  movement  of  Mendelssohn’s 
concerto,  but  in  spite  of  this  handicap 
the  performance  was  Interesting;  it  was 
often  of  exquisite  quality.  It  is  easy  to 
be  sentimental  in  this  work,  for  the  con- 
certo is  the  incarnation  of  genteel  sen- 
timentalism, and  In  this  respect  it  may 
be  called  a model  by  mild-eyed  Men- 
delssohnlans;  but  Mr.  Thibaud  avoided 
the  pitfall  and  played  the  andante  with 
true  sentiment,  nor  did  he  play  the 
finale  as  though  it  were  merely  a show 
piece. 

A concerto  with  a piano  accompani- 
ment is  not  unlike  cold  mutton  served 
the  second  day  after  the  family  roast, 
and  while  Mr.  Benoist  has  a plausibly 
fluent  technic  he  is  not  a sympathetic 
or  helpful  pianist  in  ensemble.  Mr. 
Thibaud  did  still  better  work  In  Beet- 
hoven’s Romance  in  G and  in  a ga- 
votte by  Bach,  the  one  played  by  Mr. 
Arbos  at  his  quartet  concert.  In  these 
pieces  the  violinist  showed  his  admir- 
able qualities  as  in  the  clearest  light 
He  was  obliged  to  add  an  excerpt  from 
a suite  by  Bach. 

group  of  pieces  on  a violln- 
is  generally  arranged 
to  tickle  the  ears  or  to  excite  astonlsh- 

niaSi'a  occasion 

plajed  a familiar  piece  by  Svendson,  a 
soothing  little  composition  by  Vleux- 
played  at  the  first 
i^ital— yet  we  may  be  mistaken,  for 
many  of  these  pieces  sound  alike  to  the 
Wlenlawskl’s  Airs 
Russes.  It  is  a pity  that  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  he  changed  the  programme 
as  announced,  so  far  as  this  group  was 
concerned. 

® appearance  con- 

nrmed  the  opinion  already  expressed  by 
J. he  Herald:  he  must  be  ranked  among 
the  great  violinists  that  have  visited 
us  of  late  years.  His  tone  is  of  the 
finest  quality;  it  is  not  lachrymose  or 
effeminate  m phrases  of  the  gentler 

virile  yet  beauUful  when 
strength  is  demanded.  He  sings  without 
exaggeration  and  without  caprice;  he 
sin^’  im  does  not  declaim,  he  does  not 
gush  The  unaffected  ease  with  which 
he  attacks  and  conquers  difficulties  of 
mech^anism  is  restful  and  delightful  for 
no  thought  of  preparatory  drudgery  or 
of  present  risk  intrudes,  and  the  dan- 
gerous  passages  seem  an  Inherent  part 
of  the  composition,  not  as  ob.stacles  cun- 
ningly and  maliciously  prepared  bv  the 
composer  ih  his  hatred  of  would-be  in- 
terpreters. 

is  more  than  an  aceom- 
pllshed  virtuoso,  a master  of  tone  and 
rhythm  and  mechanical  arilgtry.  His 
phr«^Ing  is  that  of  a musician  whose 
Intelligence  is  .something  more  than 
painstaking  recollection  of  school  train- 
ing. Even  in  the  too  familiar  concerto 
tnere  were  revelations  of  a rare  ami 
charming  individuality.  No  piece  on  the 
programme  last  night  called  for  such  a 
display  of  poetic  thought  and  i,-nagina- 
tlon  as  that  demanded  by  Cesar  Ftanck’s 
sonata,  which  Mr.  Thibaud  played  su- 
perbly when  he  was  last  here,  and  the 
programme  as  a whole  wag  monotonous 
in  sentiment;  yet  by  reason  of  the  genius 
ot  the  violinist  there  was  a differentia- 
tion in  this  sentiment,  so  that  a line 
was  clearly  defined  between  the  ami- 
ability and  tenderness  of  Mendelssohn 
and  the  music  of  later  sentimentalists. 

The  performance  of  Beethoven’s  “Ro- 
mance” was  purely  classic,  and  that  of 
the  pieces  by  Bach  was  frank  and  in- 
vigorating, a performance  in  the  grand 
style,  not  a mistaken  interpretation  of 
p^agogic  dryness.  And  then  the  repose 
of  the  violinist!  .A  repose  not  like  that 
of  the  Hindu  fakir,  but  repose  that  was 
sentient  and  suggestive  of  emotion  that 
vitalized  and  warmed  the  phrase.  Here 
is  an  individuality,  pronounced,  poetic, 
without  extraneous  or  unworthy  appeal. 
The  hall  should  have  tieen  crowded,  for 
seldom  does  such  a violinist  visit  us. 

^Ir.  Benoist  played  a sarabande  by 
Hiller  and  Chopin’s  "Fantasia  Im- 
promptu." He  played  them  nimbly  and 
without  apparent  reflection  or  enjov- 
ment,  as  though  the  task  were  In  the 
night’s  work,  and  the  sooner  it  was 
over  the  sooner  to  sleep. 
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Programme  of  Lesslnterest 


First  penwmance  in 
America  Will  Be  Given 
at  the  Public  Rehearsal 
This  Afternoon. 

DMPOSER  HAS 
>LAYED  IN  BOSTON. 


lange  in  Programme  for 
Sext  Week— News  About 
Patti  and  Her  Farewell— 
Dpera  in  New  York. 


s s\  n'.phony  in  U minor  will 
perform;  J .,t  tin-  pnbli,-  rohiMi-snl  of 
Symphony  oroliestm  this  afternoon 
the  lirst  time  In  Aniorloa.  Tiio  first 
tornianco  was  at  Hudapest.  in  Jantt- 
of  this  y ar.  'fho  symphony  is  very 
5,  and  it  is  olnborateij’  worked  out. 
.second  movement  l.s  of  a rliapsodleal 
rueter.  after  the  Hungarian  fashion, 
tre  are  tlve  movements.  The  fourth  is 
lnterme«ko,  with  vioia  solo,  and  the 
lo  IneluA's  a theme  with  variations 
I a coneii^lng  fugue.  The  symphony, 
tch  show.:  both  the  Inflttence  of 
ihms  ami  the  heredltar.v  Hungarian 
dnets  of.  the  composer,  has  been 
yed  In  Vienna  and  in  Berlin, 
ohnanyi.  who  now  lives  in  Vienna  as 
■lanist  and  composer.  Is  well  known 
Boston,  qi*  first  appearance  In  the 
ted  States  ;*  a pianist  was  at  Cam- 
■SO'  Mass.i  March  15,  1900,  when  ho 
yed  Beethoven's  concerto  No.  4 with 
Symphonj^orchestra.  He  played  the 
le  concerto  I in  Boston.  Marcii  17.  and 
visited  Boston  again 
1900  and  plaj-ed  liis  own  concerto  at 
>ymphony  colcert.  Nov.  3.  He  also 
1 recitals.  Oife  of  his  chamber  works 
been  played  here  iby  the  Knelaels. 
ohnanyi  is  nolr  in  ills  26th  year.  He 
i born  at  PrAsburg  and  his  father 
irofessor  of  mllhematlcs  and  physiefe 
;he  Gymnasiuife  of  that  citv.  The  boy 
wed  early  rnu.Hcal  inclinations,  but  he 
5 not  exploited  as  a prodigy;  on  the 
trary.  some  ijf  his  family  opposed 
, adoption  of  music  as  a career.  He 
:died  the  pianof  with  Forstner.  Tho- 
n and  D Albertfand  composition  with 
■IS  Koessler. 

n account  of  the  length  of  the  sym- 
my,  there  w'ill  lie  only  one  other  or- 
stral  piece,  theloverture  to  ‘'Fldelio.” 
Alexander  Z.  fBirnbaum,  one  of  the 
violinists  of  the  orenestra,  will 
ke  his  first  appearance  in  this  coun- 
as  a .soloist.  He  is  a young  man, 
n at  V\  arsaw%  .and  his  teachers  were 
chim  and  Ysay'.  He  has  been  con- 
ted  with  orchestras  in  Hamburg  and 
MS,  and  he  h^  played  as  a soloist 
[Paris  and  Berlin.  He  will  piay  this 
ernoon  Bruch’s  Fantasia  on  Scottish 
|C  tunes. 

jhe  programme  (for  the  concerts  next 
fk  has  been  changed.  It  will  include 
ihms’  "Acadeniic”  overture,  Tschai- 
vsky’s  orchestiial  ballad,  “The  Voy- 
le  ’ (a  posthu^ious  work),  and  the 
tilde  Harold”  Symphony  by  Berlioz. 
Iba  will  sing  am  aria  from  Mozart’s 
1 Clemenza  dl  Tito”  and  Ophelia’s 
d scene  from  Thomas’  "Hamiet.’’ 

e regret  to  learn  that  Patti  Is  much 
oyed  by  "the  importunities”  of  un- 
Ing  men  whoylaim  that  Mr.  Robert 
u owes  them  tnirtain  sums  of  money. 
Grau  dislikes  worry,  and  he  realizes 
t it  brings  on  nervous  depression  and 
rtens  life:  so  he  has  sold  his  stock  In 
corporation  controlling  the  Patti 
r.  and,  as  he  .says  cheerfully,  “at  a 
fit.”  Meanwhile.  Patti  is  worrying, 
is  her  husband,  the  Swedish 
on.  As  Mr.  Grau  put  it:  “They  also 
•ried  her  liu.^-band  until  I was  told 
t it  was  up  to  me  to  do  something  to 
.irc  quiet  for  her.”  Therefore  the 
dly  disposed  manager  sold  out.  and 
bread  returned  to  him  before  it  was 
; upon  the  waters.  The  Sun  states 
t F^ttl’s  engagement  to  sing  at  New- 
was  cancelled  owing  to  the  fact  that 
adva:ico  sale  did  not  reach  the  nec- 
iry  figure.  Patti’s  “farewell”  is  not 
lei-e  empty  form;  .she  washes  it  to  be 
agnized  as  sincere,  and  recognized 
sfantially.  

le  opera  is  the  thing  in  New  York, 
uso,  the  new  Italian  tenor,  pleased 
great  majority,  and  even  the  critics 
e amiably  disposed  and  did  not  turn 
r articles  into  lamentations  over  the 
arted  glory  of  Jean  de  Reszke.  The 
>une,  after  a rhapsodic  burst  of 
ise  evoked  iby  Sembrlch’s  Gilda,  de- 
ed that  Caruso’s  wicked  duke  wa.s, 
ncally,  the  finest  that  New  York  has 
rd  for  a generation.  The  Sun  said: 
i has  a pure  tenor  voice  of  fine  qual- 
and  sufficient  range  and  power.  It 
r smooth  and  mellow  voice  and  is 
gput  the  typical  Italian  bleat.  He 
ised  his  music  tastefully  and  .showed 
Blderable  refinement  of  style.”  'The 
j York  Evening  Sun  criticised  in 
ter  vein:  “He  pretends  to  be  such 

nger  in  his  part  as  Sembrlch  is  in 
r.  and  he  ‘made  good’  in  the  com- 
ing idiom  of  the  streets  to  the  popu- 
ear.  He  i.s  ‘simpatlco’  enough  for 
. And  he  has  not  been  a hero  of  the 
-stage  seven  years  for  nothing.  He 
Is  tile  tricks  of  his  trade  ver.v  well. 
1/(3  first  act  he  kept  his  \-oice  in  his 
“ . ‘Questao  Quella’  was  brisk  and 
lous— and  that  was  about  all.  Peo- 

iiid,  ‘Why,  yea,  but’ Caruso 

ved  all  that  when  he  reappeared  as 
ibger  lover  in  Gilda’s  back  yard.  He 
^ciLove  Is  the  Sun’  with  such  fire 
aiftssion  that  his  sentiment  counted 
ft;  as  much  as  his  execution.  Peo- 
up  and  shouted  at  him.  There 
Kr^.:n£cr  of  an  encore  right  then  and 


till  11.  but  thi-  dcvolti.  s lo  the 

.bil  lin'  lilssi'.l  for  hlleneo  scvci  oly  .ind  iiii> 
|M  Ml  p.i.i.-ii’il.  But  at  the  i iiil  of  (in-  fii't 
It.'  iv.is  rii  ill'll  four  llini'.-'.  liv;>iUirip 
U'lb  llii.  1 qilully  liclovnl  lilUia.  in, I ,i 
liids.  wliii.'i'  corsagi*  glluli'iied  llii..  ihi' 
mi  ill  lii'at'  U,  liiMVi'il  11  big  h.uiqiii’t 
lU  til  k ill  iM  fri.in  a i.nx.  wlil(.'li  .Mnio. 
,'^inibricli  liiir.'  away,  .-coring  til'-  lliv  t 
liiiichilown.  laili'r,  ill  the  fiunou;;  drink 
mg  M.itig,  ‘l.a  IViuiiia  t-  Moblic.’  lie  mrnii- 
hll.  Kivilti  at  hit  llllil  did  It  ‘like  a :;i'Htl»- 
maii.'  iiM  a lady  rcmarkcil  afUirward  In 
the  iD.M'r.  Her  escort  iisked  l.er  whni 
sill'  meant,  ami  slie  s.ild,  wltli  wide 
of  iniiocenl  surprise.  ‘Wli.v,  lio  took  BUeli 
Uberties  with  llie  score.'  ” 


Multi  made  his  debut  Wednesday  night 
a.,  till'  i-ondiictor  of  “Die  Walkueie.”  it 
appe.irs  from  the  reviews  of  the  per- 
formance that  he  lielleves  In  the  slow 
tempi  mow  In  fashion  in  Germany.  “Tlie 
artists  and  the  orchestra  have  not  had 
tlmo  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Mottl's  personal  equation,  with 
his  nrtlstlc  creed,  ills  method.s  and  his 
possible  crotchets.”  Thu.s  is  Mr.  Mottl 
let  down  c.islly  and  not  wltlioiit  grace. 
The  Sun  says  of  the  specially  imported 
Bayreuth  stage  effects:  “.Most  of  them 
were  bad.  and  those  that  were,  not  were 
badly  managed.'’  Gadski'.s  BriioniihUdc 
was  highly  praised,  as  was  Olive  Frcni- 
stad’s  Slegllnde.  “Tlie  Valkyrs  acquitted 
themselves  fairly  well,  but  the.v  should 
hold  a meeting  and  come  to  an  under- 
standing about  the  pitch.” 

Edith  Walker  will  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Metropolitan  next  Mon- 
day night  a3  Ainoreri’e,  and  Ternina 
will  make  her  reappearance  next 
Wednesday  night  as  Tosca.  Ternina 
told  a reporter  that  the  story  of  her 
sickness  last  summer  was  ridiculously 
exaggerated.  She  will  add  this  season 
the  part  of  Gioconda  to  her  repertory. 
Mr.  Hertz  is  so  busy  witli  the  rehearsals 
of  “Parsifal”  that  he  will  probatMy  not 
act  as  conductor  until  the  production  of 
that  opera. 


The  Knei.sel  quartet  gave  a concert  in 
! New  York  last  Tuesday  night  and  by  a 
performance  of  Cesar  Franck's  quartet 
played  toward  the  critics  the  part  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  toward  Solomon. 
Nor  did  the  critics  answer  the  hard 
questions.  The  New  York  Times  admit- 
ted that  Mr.  Kneisel  has  a right  to 
“look  toward  progress',”  .and  that  ho 
should  have  “his  ear  to  the  ground,  his 
eye  to  the  heaven,  against  the  coming 
of  a new  message  in  art.”  Although  Mr. 
Kneisel  is  an  admirable  violinist  and 
leader,  he  has  never,  to  our  knowledge 
in  this  city  showed  such  physical  be- 
havior in  a concert  hall.  But  as  the 
Times  says  that  “Mr.  Kneisel  has  in 
New  York  the  most  cultivated  and 
musically  adept  public  that  this  country 
can  furnish,”  no  doubt  he  urges  himself 
in  Manhattan  to  feats  that  would  here 
seem  Incredible.  Yet  Franck’s  quartet 
put  the  “power  of  assimilation”  of  this 
mirifick  to  a severe  test.  Perliap.s  it 
would  bo  wiser  for  Mr.  Kneisel  to  feed 
the  New  York  public  for  another  vcar 
on  Haydn.  The  Tribune  said:  ‘‘The 
Franck  quartet  set  many  an  old  lover 
of  cliamber  music  to  thinking.”  In 
other  words,  this  music  disturbed  slum- 
' ber  or  omplialic  contemplation. 

Oliver  Harford  and  Henry  Waller  are 
writing  a musical  comedy,  entitled  “Mc- 
Adam  and  Eve.”  It  will  be  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Savage.  IMr,  Waller’s  “'Tha 

Ogallallas”  was  produced  in  Boston  by 
the  Bostonians  on  May  5,  1894,  when 
Mr.  MacDonald,  as  War  Cloud,  re- 
minded the  male  hearers  of  heroes  of 
their  boyhood.  Silvcrheels,  Heavy 
Hatchet  and  the  Indians  that  figured  in 
“Snaky  Snodgra.ss”  and  “Mad  .Mike,  the 
Death  Shot.”  “The  Ogallallas”  was  an- 
nounced as  a serious  opera,  and  each 
character  was  armed  with  a knife  as 
well  as  a song,  fiut  the  opera  was  un- 
mistakably comic,  so  there  is  something 
more  than  hope  for  the  success  of  the 
new  piece. 

Tlio  first  concert  of  the  Boston  Sing- 
ing Club  has  been  postponed  till 
Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  9. 

i f ^ 3 

FOR  SINGERS.  1 

Mme.  Sembrich  gave  a song  recital 
in  New  York  Nov.  17.  and  the  Sun 
and  the  Tribune  were  lost  in  wonder, 
love  and  praise.  The  Evening  Post  was 
cooler:  “Mme.  Sembrich  • had  no 
room  on  her  programme  for  .American 
composers,  although  two  or  three  of 
them  have  written  songs  much  more  in- 
spired than  most  of  those  she  sang. 

’ * * Some  of  the  numbers  on  the 
programme,  like  Beethoven’s  “Der 
Kuss”  and  Hugo  Woirs  “Storcheij- 
’botschaft,”  owed  the  applause  they  re- 
ceived less  to  the  music  than  to  the 
poem  and  the  arch  and  artistic  way  in 
which  they  were  sung.  No  q'ne  needs  to 
be  told  at  this  day  that  Mme.  Sembrich 
is  always  at  her  best  in  comic  songs, 
and  that  she  knows  how  to  bring  out  the 
point  so  as  to  make  the  audience  laugh. 

In  songs  of  a more  serious  cast  distinct 
enunciation  Is  not  usually  one  of  her 
.merits.  * • • As  usual,  Mme.  Sem- 
brich avoided  songs  of  a highly  dra- 
or  deeply  emotional  character. 
While  showing  poor  judgment  In  the  se- 
lection of  songs,  she  knows  what  Is  suit- 
able to  ber  voice  and  style,  and,  bar-  ' 
ring  some  faulty  intonation  In  her  first 
numbers,  she  sang  as  well  as  usual,  to 
the  great  delight  of  an  audience  which 
filled  every  seat  In  the  house.”  Prom 
which  it  would  appear  that  Mme.  Sem- 
brich may  justly  be  called  a “serio- 
comic vocalist.” 

Mr.  Kelly  Cole,  an  American  tenor, 
who  made  his  reappearance  Nov.  16  in 
New  York,  after  an  absence  of  six 
years  in  Europe,  sang  five  songs  by 
Hugo  Wolf  which  were  highly  praised. 
Wolf  Is  hardly  known  in  Boston  ex- 
cept by  reputati  >n. 

A correspondent  of  the  Telegraph 
(Loqdon,  Nov.  3)  wrote:  “I  wish  I 
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• ouM  sAllUIKtlie  raAMIta  Why  II  IKIS 
rif  v.r;'  tH?3h  .inn  ii.-ver  can  bn  noH.'dliln  fur 
■ i'l-  iitudeiit  of  riIngInK.  (.'Ithi'i-  ;ii  tlie 
Kvyol  Ac.tilcmy'  of  .Vlunlc  or  tlic'  Itoyal 
|'■lll(K.  of  .MiimIc,  to  bociime  ,i  r-  iKy  lln<’ 
nrtLst.  .allhoi  gh  we  have  in  l.otli  lii.*tl- 
tuttoni!  plenty  of  ’beautiful  volf,  a niul 
musical  tiiloiit.  A singer  at  the  R.  .V. 
.M.  rocelves  21  lialf-hour  lessoni-  i.i  ii 
term  of  12  weeks.  There  are  three  terms 
in  the  schol.i:  tin  ‘.ear,  and.  Iherefore,  a 
would-be  slngur  only  36  hours  in 

the  12  months.  At  tlie  R.  C.  .M.,  where 
the  studi'nt.s  receive  only  20-mlmite  l< 
sons  twice  a week,  the  number  of  liourr 
amounts  to  24!  What  can  a pupil  or  a 
master  occompliKli  under  such  condl- 
llons?  Instrumi  iitnllstH  -ex’en  under  un- 
favorable conditions- -have  a far  greater 
clinnce.  Their  instruments  are  made  for 
them— they  can  see  tliem,  touch  them 
and  thoroughly  examine  and  under- 
stand the  inechnnl.sm  of  each;  they 
con  watch  their  teachers’  perform- 
ances and  ende.avor  to  ImltatL  them; 
but  the  stngers!  Every  one  of  them 
has  different  organs  In  size  and 
shape  and  strength;  every  one  lias 
different  capabilities  and  po.sslbllltles, 
and  not  sufficient  tlmo  to  understand 
how  to  use  them,  nor  can  they  ever  .see 
how  their  vocal  apparatus  nct.s  while 
singing.  They  have  to  study  for  years 
and  daily,  constantly  watching  the  phys- 
ical sensations  they  experience  while  In 
the  act  of  singing,  before  they  can 
thoroughly  control  their  hidden  Instru- 
ment."  ..... 

The  following  answer  wns  made  in  the 
Telegrapli  of  Nov.  11:  “Apropos  to  ques- 
tions regarding  the  fulness  and  com- 
petency of  vocal  teaching  In  our  musical 
schools  and  colleges,  a correspondent 
writes  in  defence  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  and,  inferentially,  of 
other  institutions  working  on  a similar 
basis.  He  begins  by  stating  what,  to 
his  mind.  Is  the  point  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter: ‘No  school  in  Europe  that  I know 
of  gives  so  much  to  Its  vocal  students 
as  the  R.  A.  M..  inasmuch  as  they  re- 
ceive a complete  musical  education 
(which  some  of  us  still  think  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  necessary,  even  to 
singers)  for  the  sum  of  11  guineas  per 
' term.  Now.  If  any  of  them  wish  for 
additional  singing  lessons  they  can  cer- 
tainly get  them,  every  day  if  they  like, 
for  an  extra  consideration,  and  at  cost 
price,  too.  just  as  they  can  have  lessons 
every  day  from  a private  professor.’  If 
to  this  it  be  objected  that  extra  lessons 
are  beyond  the  means  of  a large  major- 
ity of  students— and  probably  this  is  the 
case — our  correspondent  points  out  that 
the  ordinary  fee  ‘does  not  permit  of  the 
R.  .A.  M.  giving  more  than  It  already 
does,  since  every  student  within  Its 
walls,  whether  vocal  or  other,  costs  the 
institution,  on  the  average,  five  guineas 
per  annum  more  than  he  pays.’  The 
deficit  thus  created  is.  we  are  Informed, 
made  up  from  other  sources  of  Income, 
or  the  arrangement  could  not  continue. 
Moreover,  it  continues  now  only  as  a 
result  of  economical  expenditure  affect- 
ing the  salaries  of  both  professors  and 
officers.  It  need  hardly  be  urged  that 
corporate  bodies,  like  Individuals,  are 
subject  to  the  question  of  ways  and 
means,  and  that  it  is  as  dangerous  for 
the  one  as  for  the  other  to  ‘outrun  the 
constable.’  If  a school  for  music,  or  any 
other  form  of  knowledge,  cannot  meet 
the  cost  of  more  liberal  tuition  than  it 
gives,  why  it  cannot,  and  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said.  Our  correspondent 
goes  on  to  meet  the  question,  some- 
times asked,  why  academies  and  col- 
leges do  not  turn  out  beV.ir  vocalists  for 
the  stage.  He  says:  ’Ferv  ,'ew  student 
vocalists  seem  to  care  i bout  training 
for  opera  at  all.  Small  blame  to  them, 
since  there  is  not  very  much  opera  to 
train  for  at  present,  and  some  of  them 
do  not  aspire  to  “nuglcal  comedy" 
either.’  Continuing,  he  points  out  the 
disadvantages  under  w Ich  scholarships 
for  operatic  compositior  lie.  there  being 
no  Opera  House  as  ai.  ultimate  goal, 
while  some  students,  or  their  parents, 

I have  conscientious  objections  to  the 
lyric  stage.  Waiving  the  question 
whether  Anglo-Saxondom  owns  the 
I natural  aptitude  poissessed  by  some 
i other  races,  the  Latins,  for  instance,  the 
whole  matter  seems  to  resolve  itself 
1 Into  a consideration  of  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence.  A subvention  worthy  of  the 
name  from  the  government— there  is  not 
1 much  use  in  counting  upon  private  sub- 
i scriptlons- might  alter  the  situation  by 
enabling  our  academies  thoroughly  to 
complete  the  education  of  their  best 
pupils.  But  this  presupposes  excellent 
material,  and  willingness  on  the  part  of 
students  to  labor  year  after  year  within 
their  college  w'alls  instead  of  going  out 
and,  a.s  t!  y fondly  but,  for  the  most 
part,  val'  ',,'  hope,  earning  money.” 

Miss  '..aja  Kjoenler  sang  in  London 
Nov.  11  i’eder  Heise’s  ftong-cycle, 
J^yvekes  Sange.”  Mr.  Baughan  of  the 
Daily  New's  m.ade  this  comment: 
“Heise,  whose  compositions  are  little 
known  in  London,  was  a Danish  com- 
poser who  studied  at  the  Leipsic  con- 
servatory and  In  the  end  settled  in  hie 
5,3  live  town  of  Copenhagen,  where  he 
died  In  1879.  His  songs  are  coneldered 
tbe  most  successful  of  his  composition.^. 
The  ‘Dyvekes  Sange’  consist  of  six 
lieder  describing  the  life  of  Dyveke,  a 
1 beautiful  Dutch  girl  of  the  earlv  16th 
I century,  who  was  sold  to  Christian, 
then  cfown  prince  of  Norway  and  Den- 
mark. and  afterward  King.  Dyveke 
and  her  mother  aroused  the  animosity 
of  the  Danish  nobility,  and  there  are 
strong  suspicions  the  girl  was  poisoneij 
in  1.517  by  a nobleman.  Her  supposed 
assassin  was  execu'ed  by  order  of  the 
King.  Heise  had  only  to  express  the 
lyrical  view  of  the  subject  as  related 
by  Holger  Drarhmann  in  bis  poems. 
Some  of  the  songs  are  Interesting  in 
their  local  color,  and  all  exhibit  a mas- 
tery over  declamation,  but  they  require 
a singer  of  more  control  over  her  voice 
than  Miss  Kjoehler  yet  possesses  to 
save  tiem  from  monotony.”  Mr. 
Blackbur.a  spoke  of  the  cycle  as  inter- 
minable and  wholly  uninteresting. 

The  New  York  Tribune  said  of  Katli- 
arlne  Fisk,  who  gave  a song  recital  in 
New  York  Nov.  20:  She  has  “a  voice 

which  is  beautiful,  especially  in  its  low 
register,  and  whlcli  remains  true  and 
musical  in  quality  when  not  forced 
toward  emotional  utterances  foreign  to 
her  nature.  Then  it  departs  from  ab- 
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liuiit  high  and  low  in  . ong  literal. ir« 
find  n netting  of  Go.-lt.’  wondiirnl 
poem  so  sophlHtlenled  and  .so  forolgii  t > 
It:;  poetic  purpo.i-  (aa  ■ .,t  forth  In  Die 
rotnancp  from  whlrh  It  Is  drawn)  nu 
llils.  Bocthoven  has  .•.uigi.i  the  mood  of 
the  poi-m  and  tranulatiil  Co,  the’  di - 
Bcrlptlon  of  the  munni-r  In  which  :.:s 
lierolne  sang  It  with  mlnut.  pcrfi-rtlo;.. 
I.ils2t  misled  it  all  by  a mile,  ju*t  an  he 
did  the  Bliirlt  of  H.'liie’B  ‘I.orolel.’  ” Tbo 
Tribune  Winracterized  the  ■‘ludloncf 
“handsome”  as  well  a “syinpatlietle.” 
Handsome  Is  that  appIaiiUr  ham  - 
Bomely. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Greene  thus  oniiwers  Die 
question  why  “so  few  young  men  of  the 
lietter  sort  are  attracted  to  the  voeni 
profession”:  “Because  of  tlie  enorraoii-, 
competition  of  mediocrity.  The  cultun  i 
and  capable  professor  cannot  live  In 
keeping  with  the  dignity  of  hlr  calling 
when  competition  govern.,  his  Income. 
The  college  professor  has  no  compet;- 
tlon:  his  stipend  is  assured  and  hln 
mind  open  to  the  service  of  his  appoint- 
ment. It  should  1)0  so  witli  the  pro- 
fessor of  slnglnfc.  Not  until  the  teacher 
of  singing  has  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  university  and  been  admitted,  or  has 
created  a university  of  his  own.  tli.- 
stamp  of  which  is  on  a par  with  that  of 
any  other  institution,  or  finds  a systoin 
by  which  the  public  may  be  made  to 
discriminate  between  real  and  assumed 
worth,  will  ho  be  accorded  the  position 
artistically,  as  socially,  to  which  ho  1« 
entitled.  Then  will  the  careful  parent 
be  willing  to  have  his  boy  adopt  music 
as  a profession.’’  There  Is  an  answer  to 
this.  Few  of  the  great  singers  havo 
been  of  “the  better  sort,”  as  the  phrase 
is  used. 

E.  A.  Baughan  of  the  Dally  News 
(London)  wrote  as  follows  about  Mr. 
Plunket  Greene,  who  sang  at  St.  Jame-s’ 
Hall  Nov.  6:  “Mr.  Greene  once  again, 

made  me  regret  that  a singer  of  such 
fine  perceptions  and  lively  Imagination 
should  have  followed  so  erroneous  a 
method  of  vocalization.  You  can  ob- 
tain some  idea  of  what  Mr.  Plunket 
Greene’s  voice  should  be  in  songs  such 
as  Arthur  Foote’s  ’On  the  Way  to 
Kew’  and  Sir  Hubert  Parry’s  study  in 
neutral  tints,  'Nightfall  in  Winter,’  for 
they  do  not  demand  outbursts  of  emo- 
tion. Whenever  Mr.  Greene  has  to  ex- 
press these  he  strains  his  organ  far  be- 
yond its  capabilities,  and,  instead  of 
preconceiving  the  means  by  which  he 
intends  to  make  an  Impression,  as  all 
good  artists  should,  he  relies  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  and  Is  swept  off 
his  vocal  balance  by  his  own  emotion. 
As  a consequence,  he  strains  every 
nerve  and  fibre  of  his  body,  and  tha 
vocal  mechanism  is  no  longer  free  and 
elastic,  but  becomes  Impotent.  Hear  a 
great  orator  and  notice  how  in  the  mo- 
ments of  the  deepest  passion  his  voica 
is  the  more  under  control  through  tha 
nervous  tension  of  restraint.  Cast  oft 
that  restraint  and  you  have  the  feebly 
forcible  shouting  of  a mob  orator— a 
voice  without  inflections  or  modula- 
tions. That  nervous  control  is  the  se- 
cret of  great  speaking  and  great  sing- 
ing alike.  The  expression  of  passion 
should  make  a voice  vibrate,  and  not 
become  inarticulate.  As  usual,  Mr. 
Greene’s  choice  of  songs  was  excellent, 
and  he  must  be  praised  for  having  do« 
voted  his  programme  entirely  to  compun 
sitlon  liy  Anglo-Saxon  musicians.”  , 

The  Father  of  Modern 
Orchestration;  Extraor- 
dinary as  Composer, 
Critic  and  Man ; Origin 
of  “The  Damnation  of 
Faust” — Locai  Events, 
Personal,  New  Operas. 


ECTOR  BERLIOZ  -was 
born  at  Cote-Saint- Andre, 
near  Grenoble,  France, 
Dec.  11,  1803.  His  centen- 
ary is  now  celebrated 
throughout  Europe.  A 
statue  was  raised  >,  .tli 
pomp  and  ceremony  at  his  birthplace, 
and  Felix  Weingartner,  as  a conductor, 
represented  Germany,  a country  that 
honored  Berlioz  when  he  was  mocked 
in  France.  In  European  cities,  great 
or  small,  concerts  of  his  works  are 
given  in  commemoration,  and  in  more 
than  one  city  his  operas,  “Benvenutc 
Cellini”  and  “Beatrice  et  Benedict,” 
are  revived. 


It  Is  eminently  fit  and  proper  that 
homage  should  bo  paid  the  memory  of 
this  remarkable  man,  this  compose,  of 
daring  Imagination,  in  Boston,  where 
his  chief  works,  with  the  exception  of 
his  operas,  have  long  been  familiar.  Our 
conductors  of  all  schools  have  united  in 
his  glorification  from  the  year  1V51  (Dec. 
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13),  when  the  Boston  Musical  Fund  So- 
ciety produced  the  overture  to  “Waver- 
ly,"  "procured  in  Europe,”  as  the  pro-  i 
gramme  stated,  "for  the  society  by 
Jonas  Chickerlng,  Blsq,,”  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  "funeral  music  for  the  last  act 
of  ‘Hamlet’  ” by  the  Orchestral  Club, 
Mr.  Longy.  conductor,  April  15,  1903. 
Works  by  Berlioz  were  produced  at  an 
earlier  date  than  1851  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York— the  ov^- 
I ture  to  "L,es  Francs-Juges”  and  the 
overture  to  “King  Lear”  (1846),  but  the 
performances  of  his  works  in  that  city 
have  been  few  in  comparison.  If  only  the 
programmes  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  be  consulted,  and  the  recent  , 
articles  provoked  by  Colonne’s  visit  as  I 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  society 
show  a singularly  unappreciative,  even 
hostile  attitude,  on  the  part  of  the  press 
toward  one  of  the  greatest  composers  of 
all  time. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Berlioz  ' 
was  the  creator  of  orchestration,  as  it  j 
is  understood  today.  There  had  been 
strivings  and  experiments  before  him, 
but  there  was  little  for  him  to  build  : 
upon.  He  .was  the  inventor,  the  creator 
of  the  modern  orchestra,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  music  more  re- 
markable than  the  courage,  the  audac- 
ity. the  imagination  of  this  man,  who 
was  without  sensuously  melodic  gift, 
without  a thorough  technical  education, 
without  practical  mastery  of  any  one 
important  Instrument.  He  not  only 
shaped  the  future  of  orchestral  expres- 
sion in  France,  but  Liszt  learned  from 
him,  Wagner  leaned  heavily  upon  him 
-it  is  hard  to  think  of  Wagner’s  exist- 
ence without  the  thought  of  Berlioz — 
Lhe  hypo-modern  Russian  composers, 
whose  orchestration  dazzles  through 
brilliance  of  color,  are  his  direct 
descendants.  His  pupils  are  now  liv- 
ing. They  are  in  all  lands,  whether 
they  write  for  concert-stage  or  theatre. 
The  splendor  of  his  orchestration  is 
still  undimmed;  yea,  he  shines  with 
greater  brilliance  in  comparison  with 
the  most  ambitious  of  his  followers. 
For  Berlioz,  w'lth  all  his  alleged  extrav- 
pga.nce  in  the  use  of  instruments,  is  I 
always  clear,  lucid,  sonorous,  sane.  He  . 
does  not  use  an  instrument  simply  be-  I 
cause  it  is  at  hand.  His  use  is  for  an  i 
express  purpose,  and  the  characteristic  I 
qu.'Uity  of  that  instrument  is  at  once  1 
felt;  it  is  recognized  as  necessary  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  plan.  And  so  Mr.  Ver- 
non Blackburn  is  perhaps  not  para-  : 
doxlcal  when  he  Insists  that  the  great- 
c.si  musical  composition,  as  well  as  the  : 
u'rf;, test  work  of  Berlioz  is  the  "Trea- 
■ •sp  on  Instrumentation”;  "It  you  desire 
to  Ti'-asure  the  true  genius  of  Berlioz,  ' 
the  art  of  his  criticism.,  the  quality  of  • 
i,i  ;.iuslc,  finally,  his  miraculous  in- 
si  '•  for  orchestration,  it  is  to  the 
•(Itand  Traite’  that  you  must  go.  • • • 
It  is  the  text,  the  Holy  Writ  by  which 
the  '■'hurch  of  his  own  Music  is  justi- 
(if  il.  made  gre.at  and  infallible.  In  it 
yoi  have  the  writer,  nervous,  vehement 
a-i'l  lucid  as  air:  the  admirable  critic, 
f 'th  hl.s  enchanting  Intolerances,  his 
boundless  admirations  and  enthusiasms; 
i;  musician  and  the  creator:  finally, 
til.,  man— which  is  Hector  Berlioz.” 

i 'i  he  modernity  of  the  man!  They 
; performed  in  Ijondon  the  12th  of 
t:.!.  month  his  dramatic  scene  for  so- 
. nrano  and  orchestra.  “La  Mort  de  Cleo- 
. w.  ’ten  in  1829  and  in  compe- 

I fit'ion  for  th.-  prlx  de  Rome.  He  wrote 
1 ii,  ; one  on  essential  page, 

! tt.'f.  nc^.  ■ rhythmed  with  Impressive 
! enchainmentt.  of  sombre  enharmonic 
i cl.ordp  and  this  page  destroyed  him  be- 
' ‘ore  the  judges,  who  preferred  to  award 
no  fir  ,‘  prize  in'hor  than  to  sanction 
• I ;1,  r volution:.!  y moric.  Tnis  scene 
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was  performed  this  month  for  the  first 
time  and  Mr.  Blackburn  did  not  hesitate 
to  write  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  ‘In 

all  seriousness  (apart  from  the  individ- 
uality of  the  composition)  the  score 
might  be  signed  by  Richard  Strauss.  In 
fact,  it  goes  beyond,  in  some  respects, 
even  the  audacities  of  Strauss.  In  lis- 
tening to  it,  one  realized,  in  a sort  ot 
curious  romantic  dream,  the  ghost  of 
Berlioz  slipping  along  the  decades  of 
years,  and  still  holding  this  score  tn- 
umohantly  up  as  an  object  to  which 
many  have  striven  to  attain,  and  which 
none  yet  has  reached  save  Berlioz  him- 
self. Do  we  forget  Wagner  in  such  a 
criticism?  By  no  means.  Wagnew  knew 
how  to  labor  for  his  own  individual 
art  as  nobly  and  as  unselfishly  as  any 
great  man  that  the  world  has  seen; 
but  his  problem  has  at  last  been  solved: 
and  we  now  know  our  Wagner  precisely 
as  he  desired  himself  to  be  known  to 
posterity.  Berlioz,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  still  something  of  a beckoning  spirit, 
and  his  great  work  has  not  yet  been 
understanded  of  the  people.  It  is  in- 
deed mysterious  that  such  a master  of 
melody  should  have  been  regarded  in 
the  past  practically  as  one  who  cared 
nothing  about  musical  symmetry,  but 
who  cared  everything  about  the  mere 
orchestration  of  fragmentary  musical 
ideas.  Precisely  the  same  criticism  was 
passed  upon  Wagnel^:  and  it  was  only 
by  the  most  fortunate  combination  of 
circumstances  that  men  realized  a good 
while  ago  the  great  melody  of  the  Ger- 
man master.  In  "Cleopatra,”  however, 
we  find  sufficient  matter  to  prove  that 
tVie  austerity  of  the  melody  of  Berlioz, 
jt  St  as  in  Wagner’s  case,  has  been  the 
p lint,  the  dividing  line,  which  has  sep- 
arated the  commonplace  man  from  the 
artist  who  intimately  understands  where 

melody  really  Iie«.  and  who  understands  i 
how  superficial  a thing  tune  really  is 
when  it  is  exploited  for  debased  pur- 
poses.” ^ j i 

1829!  Beethoven  had  been  dead  two 
years.  Schumann  was  studying  at  Hei- 
delberg; Wagner  was  taking  lesBons  in 
theory  from  the  ojiganist,  Gottlieb  Muel- 
ler. 


Berlioz  was  a romanticist.  He  was  r^ 
mantio  in  his  daily  walk  and  m his 
works,  as  composer,  critic,  friend,  foe, 
lover.  His  life  was  one  of  storm  and 
passion.  He  might  have  sat  for  one  of 
Byron's  heroes,  and  Byron’s  influence 
suplies  what  Mr.  Henley  descrilies  as 
the  modern  element  in  romanticism— 
“that  absurd  and  curious  combination  of 
vulgarity  and  terror,  cynicism  ana  pa3- 
Sion,  trucuience  and  indecency,  extrerne 
bad-heartedness  and  preposterous  self- 
sacrifice.”  This  element  of  romanticism 
is  found  in  the  music  of  Berlioz  as  well 
as  in  the  plays  of  the  elder  Dumas,  the 
poetry  of  De  Musset,  the  pictures  of 
Delacroix,  the  novels  »of  George  Sand.  It 
is  found  in  the  extravagant  writings  of 
that  belated  romanticist,  Barbey  d’Aure- 
vllly,  which,  in  spite  of  their  fantastic 
horrors  and  wild  abs'jrdities,  excited  the 
admiration  of  no  less  a judg-8  than  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  tributes  paid  Berlioz  is  by  this 
same  Barbey  d’Aurevilly  in  his  volume, 
‘‘Sensations  d'Art.” 

Another  element  entered  Into  the 
music  of  Berlioz  and  served  in  a meas- 
ure as  corrective.  He  was  a classicist 
bv  edu-  ition  and  often  by  preference. 
The  fl)?-^  poet  whom  he  read  and  loved 
was  Virgil.  The  one  composer  whom  he 
worshipped  without  bounds  was  Gluck, 
who  ;s  distinctively  Virgillan.  Mr. 
Andre  Hallays,  In  a thoughtful  essay, 
which  serves  as  preface  to  a collection 
of  Berlioz’s  feuilletons  contributed  to 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  has  developed 
this  idea  at  length.  The  taste  of  Ber- 
lioz remained  classic  while  his  sensibili- 
ties were  colored  with  romanticism.  He 
read  Byron  in  the  Coliseum,  but  in  his 
wanderings  over  Italian  mountains  he 
sang,  alone,  and  to  a guitar,  the  death 
of  Pallas  and  the  despair  of  Evander. 
His  memoirs,  his  crltical  artlcles  abound 
with  quotations  from  Virgil, _ and  with 
references  to  that  poet:  in  1827  he  wrote 
his  ‘‘Orphee  dechlrc  par  les  bacchan- 
tes” and  his  last  works,  in  1863.  were 
“La  Prise  de  Trote”  and  “Les  Troyens 
a Jarthage.” 

Harriet  Constance  Smithson,  the  play- 
actress.  came  to  Paris,  and  Berlioz 
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loved  her  madly,  as  madly  as.  long] 
after,  when  he  was  60  years  old.  ha, 
loved  the  Estelle  whom  he  had  adored* 
as  a child.  Through  her  and  through  aj-’ 
wretched  translation  into  French  oijl- 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  he  became  roman-]-' 
tically  Shakespearian,  as  the  term  wasl* - 
then  used  by  the  romanticists.  He  dicj-' 
not  know  a word  of  English  when  he  ’ 
first  saw  Harriet:  he  himself  said:  "1* 
caught  only  glimpses  of  Shakespear*  f 
through  the  fog  of  Letourneur’s  trana-  S 
lation.”  As  Mr,  Hallays  puts  lt;t 
" ‘Shakespearian’  became  for  him  as  foi  '• 
the  other  romanticists  the  word  that 
excused  all  follies.  ‘Shakespearian’  the  - 
crushing  effects  for  which  he  increasc-d|f! 
tenfold  orchestral  sonority;  ‘Shakes-jL 
perian’  the  besetment  of  the  colossal.  ► 
the  titanic:  ‘Shakespearian’  the  mlxturt,’- 
of  the  trivial  and  the  sublime  in  thef- 
symphony:  ‘Shakesperlan,’  especially,; 

that  contempt  for  the  conventionalities] 
which  stand  for  the  essence  of  art,  the  ■ 
rash  ambition  to  amalgamate  sound, 
colors,  and  literature.”  ' 

Mr.  Hallays  does  not  refer  to  Berlioz’* » 
acquaintance  with  Goethe’s  "Faust’  J 
through  a translation.  The  fancy  of  the  '> 
Berlioz  of  “The  Damnation  of  Faust” . ■ 
was  caught  by  the  picturesque  and  the  . 
simply  human  qualities,  not  by  the  ‘ 
philosophic  spirit  ot  the  poem.  It  1* : 
true  that  the  "Scene  in  the  Fields”  ol:; 
the  “Symphonic  fantastique.”  the  open-  ' 
ing  scene  of  “Faust."  show  the  abid- 
ing Influence  of  Virgilian  taste,  but  tc 
the  romanticism,  the  Shakesperianlsm  : 
of  Berlioz  we  owe  those  colossal  works 
that  set  him  apart  from  all  other  com-  ;• 
posers,  that  make  him  illustrious  among  ' 
the  sons  ot  men.  Nor  are  his  supreme  f 
pages  always  those  of  madness  and ; 
sin,  "and  horror  the  soul  of  the  plot.”  ti 
There  is  the  March  to  the  Scaffold,  the  ‘ 
Ride  to  Hell,  the  Sabbat  at  which  the  , 
loved  one  appears  as  the  vilest  of  gut-  t 
ter-women— unequalled  and  unsurpass-li 
able  musical  portraiture;  but  there  ls|  t 
the  ideal  love  music  of  Romeo  andil 
Juliet— the  ideal  music  of  all  lovers— It 
.there  is  the  indescribable  loneliness  ol  * 
Marguerite  in  her  abandonment,  there  t 
is  the  brilliance  of  the  Roman  Camival.jt 
there  is  the  noble  lamentation  over  t 
Hamlet's  corpse,  there  is  the  exquisite! 
fancy  displayed  in  "Queen  Mab”  and  E 
in  the  "Ballet  of  Sylrhs"  fairy  music  k 
to  which  that  of  Mendelssohn’s,  charm-' » 
ing  though  it  be.  is  heayy-footed  and  E 
common.  Ail  this  we  owe  to  the  ro-lt 
mantlcism  of  Berlioz.  It 


Montaigne  could  not  speak  of  Socrates' ’ 
w'lthout  the  blood  rushing  to  his  cheek. 
without  heightened  speech.  To  some;! 
Berlioz  is  a man  whose  name  is  not  to  ^ 
be  mentioned  without  enthusiasm.  Who 
can  read  his  criticisms  without  sharing 
his  aversion  and  h's  delights?  Who 
can  read  unmoved  his  memoirs?  The 
individuality  of  the  hero  is  still  amaz- 
ing. You  share  his  joys,  his  sorrows, 
you  are  tossed  about  with  him  by 
gusts  of  furious  passion,  you  watch 
with  him  and  shudder  at  the  disinter- 
ment of  Harriet  Smithson,  and  at  the 
end.  although  you  may  secretly  sus- 
pect him  of  romanticism  in  his  coniVs- 
sions.  you  suffer  with  him  and  accept 
the  wail  of  Macbeth,  which  is  the  last 
word  of  Berlioz  as  the  'summing  up  of 
his  career: 

Life’s  but  a walking  shadow:  a poor  player. 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upou  tlie  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more;  It  Is  a tale 
Told  by  an  Idiot,  full  ot  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing.  

These  memoirs  are  to  I'O  comp  , red 
only  with  thoee  of  Cellini,  Herb.-r:  of 
Chc-rbiiry.  Casanova.  Berlioz  he;-e  in- 
terests not  only  musicians,  but  a'.i  hu- 
man being.s.  These  memoirs  reve.il  in 
lull  measure  ‘‘«-aywarUness  of  tamptr. 
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K-mu  Mjf-  Hi- 

said  th«  flaal'  •wr4' dWjeemtug 
.'aojrdluarr  revelation  M ■ «<■ 

tevod  la  himself,  and  lu  heiloyed  In 
music:  be  divined  thflidne  Jay  or 
ither*bo  would  be  Ir* 
und  be 

of  peinv  to  make  c(. 
leal  wSch  wa.s  nrtsientlr 
Ihaa  to  Siea’a  minds  .<luiulo  h.y  au  Idml 
f which  ho  could  tlioroultnlv  lyiprovi-. 

• • The  rnmnnllqui’s,  Indofd,  "'ro 
lean— from  NapoUDn  do\vn\vaiu>-  lo 

lake  the  very  bi  si  . r theinsclv.  s.  * • * 

V erlloe.  lhL*rs  i\>ro.  had  ^ood  v\.a*r£U\t  lor 
‘ is  work.  ii  Is  moio  lo  the  point,  per- 
nps  that  ho  would  h iv'  taken  It  It  ha 
tld  not  had  it.  And  t hold  that  h» 
■ould  have  done  well:  for  iln  any  case) 
great  man's  notion  of  hlm.sell  Is.  Ipso 
teto.  better  and  more  aKi'eeiihle  and 
onvlnolnK.  especially  as  ho  pia  seme  u. 
nan  the  idea  of  his  inferiors  and  nd- 
ilrers,  aspeelully  a.s  presr  r.ted  py  them, 
lerllo*.  U 18  true,  was  prodigal  In  theso 
lemolres  of  his  wit  and  iVin  .inu 
evllirv.  of  flue  humanity  and  noble 
rt.  oi  good  things  said,  and  great 
hlngs  dreamed  und  done  and  aufrerod, 
ut  ha  was  prodlg-il  of  Invention  and 
uppresslon  as  well,  ■ and  the  result, 
rhile  considerably  less  veracious.  Is  all 
he  more  fascinating,  therefor.  One 
eels  that  for  one  thing  he  was  too 
oinpletrt  an  artt/l  to  ™cji;ly  lit-xal 
nd  exact:  that  for  another  ho  fh"  and 
elt  things  for  himself,  as  .\Illton  did 
efore  htm-Milton  In  the  nilnd  s e>  e of 
niton  the  noblest  of  created  things  and 

0 Mr.  Salnt-sbury  almost  as  unpleaslng 
spectacle  as  the  gifted  but  abject  Ka- 

Ine:  and  for  a third  that  from  his  own 
oint  of  view  he  was  right,  and  there 
s an  end  of  it.”  

The  symphony  of  the  Symphony  con- 
erl  this  week  will  be  In  comincmoralipn 
.f  Berlioz,  and  on  \A  ednesday  night  liU 
■Damnation  of  Faust  will  be  i^r- 
ormed  by  the  Cecilia,  with  an  enlarged 
horus  and  with  these  solo  singers. 
.Iclba,  Mr.  Ellison  Van  Hoose  Mr. 
Charles  Glltbert  and  Mr.  Merrill.  A 
ketch  of  the  origin  of  this  great  work 
s therefore  not  impertinent. 

Berlioz,  under  the  spell  of  Gerard  de 
'Jerval's 'translation  of  Goethe’s  "Faust, 
letermlned  to  interpret  musicaHy  cer- 
ain  scenes  of  the  poem.  In  1828-29  he 
omposed  “Eight  Scenes  from  Faust. 
Che  work,  dedicated  to  the  Vicomte  de 
jarochefoucauld,  was  published  as  opus 
In.  March.  1829.  The  "Concert  des 
Sylphes"  was  performed,  in  public  on 
'/ov.  1,  1829.  , „ 

The  eight  scenes  were  as  follows;  (1) 
Songs  of  the  Easter  Festival,”  which 
i_s,  so  far  as  the  first  part  Is  concerned, 
a dentical  with  the  Easter  hymn  In  “The 
Damnation  of  Faust,”  and  varies  only 
nfslightly  In  the  second  part;  (2)  "Peas- 
^ints  Under  the  Lime  Trees,”  the  peas- 
ant song  in  the  later  work,  but  written 

1 tone  higher  and  without  the  conclud- 

.wtig  presto  in  2-4;  (3)  “Concert  of 

”3\dphs,”  practically  the  same  as  in  “The 

Damnation  of  Faust,”  but  now  sung  by 
chorus  and  not  by  six  solo  voices;  (4) 
“Ek:ho  of  a Jovial  Companion.”  Brand- 
sr’s  song;  (5)  "The  Song  of  Jlephisto- 
phelee,”  the  song  of  the  flea;  (6)  "The 
King  of  Thule,"  Marguerite's  “Gothic 
song,”  but  the  present  version  is  a tone 
lower,  and  the  characteristic  syncopa- 
tion in  the  initial  phrase  was  added;  (7a) 
■‘Marguerite’s  Romance,”  as  in  the  later 
version;  (7b)  “Soldiers’  Chorus,”  revised 
tflfor  “The  Damnation  of  Faust”;  (8) 

" “Mephistophelee’  Serenade,”  accom- 
panied at  first  only  by  a guitar.  The 
music  of  Mephlstopheles  was  written  for 
a tenor;  so  the  Serenade  was  lowered 
in  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,”  but  the 
"Song  of  the  Flea”  remains  in  the 
original  key.  Berlioz  added  descriptive 
■nottoea,  chosen  from  Shakespeare’s 
r’Hamlet”  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
l:iuotetlons  from  Goethe  and  Moore,  and 
lurious  annotations  of  his  own  to  these 
scenes.  The  score  is  today  exceedingly 
•are,  but  there  is  a copy  in  the  Brown 
solleotlon  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
In  1846  Berlioz  thought  of  composing  a 
coSdescriptlve  symphony,  or  a ballet,  or  an 
topera,  founded  on  Goethe’s  poem.  Wan- 
dering in  Germany,  he  finally  decided  on 
a great  composition,  "opera,’  as  he  then 
called  it,  in  which  he  would  use  these 
eight  scenes.  Travelling  in  a post- 
chedse,  he'  tried  to  write  the  text  in 
verse,  whereas  he  had  before  used  frag- 

fments  of  De  Nerval’s  version  and  scenes 
written  according  to  his  own  indication 
by  Gandonniere.  Ho  did  not  attempt 
;r»iIto  translate  literally  or  to  imitate;  he 
;,  ((  wished  to  draw  from  the  poem  the  in- 
y I herent  musical  substance.  He  first 
'Jlsketched  the  ’’Invocation  to  Nature.” 
He  wrote  the  introduction  at  an  inn  on 
the  Bavarian  frontier;  the  scenes  on  the 
Elbe,  the  Ballet  of  Sylphs,  the  Ra.- 
koezy  march,  at  Vienna;  other  portions 
were  composed  at  Budapest.  Prague, 
Breslau;  the  trio  was  written  at  a coun- 
try seat  near  Rouen;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  was  composed— or 
rither  improvLsed — at  Paris,  at  a cafe, 
or  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tullerles,  or  as 
he  sauntered  in  a boulevard.  The  theme 
of  the  Rokoezy  march  was  written  by 
Michael  Barna,  leader  of  the  gvpsles 
and  court  violinist  to  Prince  Fran*  Ra- 
koezy  II.  0676-1735b  In  honor  of  the 
prince’s  marriage.  This  march  was  first 
put  in  notation  by  Karl  Vaezek  of  Jaszo, 
wlio  di^  very  old  in  1828.  “The  Damna- 
tlon  of  Faust.”  dedicated  to  Liszt,  was 
tj  published  in  18.34  as  opus  24. 

* -The  first  performance  of  “The  Dara- 
nation  of  Faust”  was  at  a concert  given 
by  Berlioz  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris, 
Dec.  6,  1846.  The  singers  were  ilme. 
Duflot-Maillard,  Roger,  Leon.  Henri. 
The  audience  was  of  moderate  size; 
chorus  and  orchestra  were  uncertain, 
and  the  chief  singers  hardly  understood 
the  music  or  the  composer’s  Intentions. 
The.  first  performance  in  the  United 
|•tkces  was  at  New  York  under  Dr. 
TIamrosch,  Feb.  12,  1880,  with  Amy  Sher- 
rsvin  and  Messrs.  Jordan,  Remmertz. 
jfourne.  The  first  performance  in  Bo.s- 
ETon  was  under  Mr.  Lang,  May  14.  1880. 
^th  Mrs.  Humphrey-Alien.  Messrs.  W. 
’.  fiarinch.  Hay  and  '’an  amateur”  (3.  B. 


ilia  iBk  as  at  Mont#- 

t'arwRnb.  18.  bSSn^PCn  was  d’Albtl, 
Joaiioa  Rtwik-',  MenBsMine  and  .(ily. 

“The  I)iimn«10ii  ol-  Faust  wijj 
tlr3»t,«airtorme'i,  Wa»ner’»  ’Taniihauser 
wusmot  a yenr  old  on  the  stage;  Verdl'e 
greatest  opii.i  wkh  then  "Krn0;nl  ; 
Selmmann  luul  still  10  years  te  Hye; 
'r.sehntkpw9ky  was  6 yeara  old;  llrahma 
W.is  a student  of  18  years.  The  work 
that  for  a long  time  tv.as  regiinluJ  ns 
wlhllv  eitruv;:«nnt,  as  bizarre.  Is  now 
an  accepted  classic.  Perhap.s  the  most 
db  llngulehlng  ohuracterl.stlc  of  this  co- 
lossal composition  Is  the  expression  of 
inedlaevul  feeling  In  tliP  form  of  a ro- 
manticism that  la  still  Intensely  modern. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MONn.W-  IVitter  Hall,  8 I'.  M.  First  eoiiot'rt 
(fourtb  neai*6o)  of  the  Club 

Maquarre  and  Hrooko.  flutes;  aud 

Lfnoni.  oboea< and  Vanlni,  clarlDeta; 
Pobuchy  and  Helh'borg,  bnss(H>n«;  Hiu'ke- 
barth  and  Hotn.  horns;  Oebhard,  piano) : 
Suite  op.  4.  ('harles  t^uef;  somita.  “riMlln«».** 
for  flute  ADd  piano,  Uolner'kc;  sereniiUc  lii  F3 
flnt  major,  op.  375.  by  Muxart.  for  ot>o»a, 
flarlnotH.  bassoons,  horns. 

TUIJiiDAY-Stolnert  Hall.  .3  V.  M.  Plano 
recital  by  Mrs.  Tuimy  Pli^imlleld-ZelHlpr; 
Toocota  and  fujfiK*  In  1>  minor.  Uaoh-Tan- 
sljj;  r.i'othoven's  sonata,  op.  10.  No.  2; 
<Miopiir8  Hercpusp,  etude,  op.  No.  3;  Im* 
jiroiupni,  op.  3d.  Valsp.  op.  G4,  No.  1.  An- 
dante  Splulato  and  rolonaino;  Moszkowskl’s 
suite,  op.  50.  and  Lieliesnralzer  No.  5 fi*«ra 
••Spring. op.  57;  Hensolt’a  study.  “If  1 
^>ro  H Bird,”  and  Chabrlcr's  Bourree 
fnntasquc. 

Potter  Hall.  8 P M.  Third  Kiielsel  quartet 
eonoert;  quartet  Id  (i  minor,  Haydn;  trio  In 
B major  for  piano,  violin  and  Velio,  Brahms 
uMr.  Arthur  Whiting  pianist);  quartet  In  F 
major  op.  22,  Tschalkowskv. 
WKDNESDAY—Stelnert  Hall,  3 P.  M.  Sonjf 
recital  br  Mr.  Francis  Ilojrors,  baritone  <Mr. 
Arthur  Hyde,  nccompaiiist).  Carlsalnirs 
“Vlttorla”;  Monteverdc’s  “Lascluteml  Mo- 
rire”;  Beethoven’s  “Adolalde”  and  “Wonne 
der  Wehmnth”:  Franz’s  ‘‘Verlass’  mlch 

uiebt”;  SebumanQ’s  “Elu  Jiiengllng  liebt  eln 
Maedcbcn,”  ‘Tch  h.ibe  In  Traum  geweloet.” 
“Fniehllngsnacbt” ; Brahma’  “Immerleiser”; 
Tscbalkowsky's  “Invocation  to  Sleep”;  Hugo 
M'olf’s  “Gosang  Weylas”;  R.  Strauss’  “Slop* 
gon”;  Schubert’s  •‘Prometheus”;  Holmes’ 
“Message  d’Amour”;  Aubert’s  “La  Lettre” 
and  songs  by  Sidney  Homer,  Hubn,  Mrs. 
Beach  and  the  old  Scottish  “Turn  ye  to  Me.” 

Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Concert  In 
commemoration  of  the  103d  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Berlioz.  “The  Damnation  of 
Faust.”  Cecilia  Society  with  orchestra.  Mr. 
I>ang,  conductor.  Melba,  .Messrs.  Van  Hoose, 
GIlibert  and  Merrill,  solo  singers. 

THURSDAY — Stelnert  Hall;  Plano  recital  by 
Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard:  Brahm’s  Ballade,  op, 
118.  No.  3;  first  movement  from  Beethoven’s 
sonata,  op.  00;  Chopin’s  scherzo  lu  C sharp 
minor;  Loefller’s  song  “Lee  Paons,”  tran- 
scribed for  piano:  pavane.  andante  and  val.se 
caprice  by  Gabriel  Faure:  Gebhard’s  inter- 
mezzo and  etude  fantastlque;  “Rastloae 
lAebe,”  Schubert-Llszt;  Liszt’s  rhapsodle 
No.  8. 

. Jordan  Hall,  3 P.  M.  Concert  in  aid  of  the 
Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum  by  the  Adam- 
owskl  trio  and  Mr.  ,Tohn  Codmao,  baritone. 
FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  .VI.  Seventh 
public  rehearsal  of  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Gerlcke  conductor:  “Academic”  overture, 

Brahms;  “Parto,  Parto.”  from  Mozart’s  “La 
CTemenza  dl  Tito”  (Mme.  MelDa);  orchestral 
ballad.  “The  Voyvode,”  Tschaikowsky  (first 
time  at  these  concerts);  Ophelia’s  mad  scene 
from  Thomas’  “Hamlet”  (Mme.  Melba); 
“Harold  In  Italy,”  symphony  by  Berlioz. 
liATUUDAY— Stcinert  Hall,  3 P.  M.  Mr.  Har- 
old  Bauer’s  second  piano  recital:  Bach’s 

toccata  In  D major:  Gabriel  Paure’s  theme 
and  variations;  Chabrler’s  Bourree  fantasqiie; 
Cesar  Franck’s  prelude,  fugue  and  variations 
for  piano  and  harmonlum(  Mr.  Wallace  Good' 
rich,  harmonium);  Chopin’s  fantasia;  Schu- 
mann's romance  in  D minor;  Liszt’s  etude  in 
D flat,  and  Moezkowskl's  etnde  In  E minor. 

Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Seventh  concert 
of  the  Symphony  orchestra.  Programme  as  on 
Friday  afternoon. 

LOCAL. 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert  of 
the  Longy  Club  this  season  includes  a 
suite  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn, 
bassoon  and  piano,  by  a composer  un- 
known in  Boston.  Charles  Paul  Flori- 
mond  Quef  was  born  at  Lille.  Nov.  1, 
1873.  He  took  the  first  prize  for  organ 
playing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  In 
1898.  He  has  served  as  organist  at  vari- 
ous churches  in  Paris  and  has  composed 
a violin  sonata  and  some  organ  pieces. 
Mr.  Loeffler’s  new  Ballade  Carnaval- 
esque  for  flute,  oboe,  saxophone,  bas- 
soon and  piano,  will  be  played  at  the 
second  concert,  Jan.  25,  with  a suite  by 
Gouvy.  and  an  octet  by  Lachner.  At 
the  third  concert,  March  7.  the  prelude 
to  the  third  act  of  ’’Tristan”  will  be 
performed,  with  Mr.  Longy,  English 
horn,  and  a small  orchestra  led  by  Mr. 
Gericke;  and  Gounod’s  “Petite  Sym- 
phonie”  for  wind  Instruments  will  also 
then  be  played.  Several  interested  In 
music  for  wind  instruments  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  maintenance  of  these  con- 
certs so  that  they  now  rest  on  an  as- 
s' red  foundation. 

Mrs.  Helen  A.  Hunt,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Ge’ohard  and  a female  chorus,  will  give 
a concert  at  Potter  Hall  on  Thursday 
afternoon  Dec.  10,  at  3 o'clock.  She 
will  sing  songs  by  Sterndale  Bennett, 
G.  A 1 taefarren,  P.  L.  Hillemacher. 
Hahn  a id  Augusta  Holmes.  The  feature 
of  the  D'ncert  will  be  the  first  per- 
formance ii.  the  United  States  of  Claude 
Debussy’s  “L-c  Demoiselle  Blue,”  a set- 
ting of  certain  verses  of  Rossetti’s 
“Blessed  Damozel,”  for  solo  voice  and 
female  chorus.  Songs  by  Debussy.  Ro- 
mance. Fantoche,  La  Cloche,  Mando- 
line. will  also  be  sung. 

Mr.  Richard  Platt  will  give  his  first 
piano  recital  In  Boston  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Deo.  8,  at  Steinert  Hall.  The 
[ programme  will  include  Beethoven’s 
sonata,  Op,  28,  Mendelssohn’s  variations 
serieuses;  three  fantasias  from  op.  H6 
and  Rhapsody  in  B minor,  Brahms; 

1 nocturne,  Grieg;  mazurka,  Poldinl; 

! etude,  “Au  Rulsseau.”  Sohuett;  nre- 
lude,  Rachmaninoff;  Chopin’s  nocturne, 
op.  27.  No.  2;  valse,  op.  12;  scherzo,  op. 
31.  Mr.  Platt  is  an  American  pianl.st 
and  composer  who  studied  the  piano  at 
Berlin  with  Barth  and  Mme.  Steparioff. 
He  has  given  concerts  In  Dresden. 
Leipslc  and  London. 

Mr.  Gebhard  will  Introduce  at  Ails  re- 
cital on  Thursday  afternoon  In  Steinert 
Hall  two  of  his  own  compositions,  and  a 
transcription  for  piano  of  Mr.  Loeffler’s 


]ust  beep 

puhtlBhMlHWive  of  aJw^f  four. 

Tin*  proi^jiunc  of  Mr,  Francis  Itnui  r'-, 
wliO  Will  give  a song  n'cluil  on  Wi'ilii. 
day  ariernnon  In  Sli  lticrt  Hall,  lnclud‘ s 
n seltlnjg  of  nrownliit’a  ”Pt"  by 

Sidney  Homor.  which  la  dcdLjti  il  to  Ki.  | 
Uaudons.  the  oompoHor'*  cousin;  nn  urbi 
Crom  Mcjiilev'Tib-’H  “Arlana”  (li’iOX),  .tnd 
“Ol  sang  Woybi.s."  by  Huge)  WoU.  who, 
now  that  In.'  Is  dead,  b HUi'iciInK  at- 
tention In  thbs  country,  ns  well  ii'  in 
Germany  and  .Vustrla.  Home  Insist  that 
he  In  the  greatest  of  song  writers. 

The  Handel  and  Hilydn  Hocloly.  Mr. 
MoIIenhauer  conductor,  announcer,  these 
concerts  for  Its  88th  B(a.son;  Hund  ly. 
Dee.  20.  "The  Mes  >lah’’— Genovlnve  Clark 
Wlison,  soprano;  Mrs.  Glosca  Nichole., 
alto;  George  Hamlin,  tenorj  Albert  Ror- 
roff,  bass.  Friday.  Dec.  2o,  “Tho  M>,i- 
slah’’— Mrs.  .Shaniia  Cummlng,  ;ioprano; 
Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child,  alto;  Holmes 
Cowner,  tenor;  George  K'.  Clark,  hnr 
Feb.  7.  Dubois’  “Par,idlse  Lost’’— Miss 
Anita  Rio,  soprano:  Mrs.  Louise  Homer, 
contralto;  George  Hamlin,  tenor;  Emilio 
do  Gorgprzn.  baritone;  John  S i.lman. 
bass.  Easter  Sunday,  ^vprll  J,  "Hora 
Novlsslma”— Mrs.  If UesKI-Bradbury,  so- 
prano: Glen  Hall,  tenor;  alto  and  bass 
to  be  ani'onnced.  The  concerts  will  be- 
gin at  7 .’10  P.  JI.  On  Thursday,  P'rlday 
and  Saturday,  Dec.  3,  4 and  5,  after  8:30 
A M . season  ticket  holders  of  lost  year 
can  procure  their  former  seats  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  During  the  week  beginning 
i Mond.a.v.  Dec.  7.  after  8:30  A.  JI..  the 
sale  of  season  tickets  will  be  open  to  the 
public.  Tho  season  tickets  Include  trbe 
' choice  of  one  performance  of  “The  Mes-' 
siah,”  and  carry  the  right  of  renewal 
for  another  season  to  the  same  scats. 
The  price  of  season  tickets  for  four  con- 
certs will  be  $6.  $4.50  and  $3,  according 
to  locationi  Sale  at  Symphony  Hall. 
'The  sale  of  single  tickets  for  the  “Mes- 
siah” concerts.  .$2,  $1..50  and  $1,  will  open 
Monday,  Dec.  14, -at  8:30  A.  M.,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  and  also  at  Schirmer’s  mu- 
sic  storf^ 

The  Kneisel  quartet  will  give  a concert 
at  the  Fogg  Museum  tomorrow  evening 
at  8 o’clock.  The  nrogramme  will  in- 
clude quartets  by  Schubert  and  Kopy- 
*toff,  and  Beethoven’s  “Kreutzer”  sonata 
(Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Perabo). 

The  first  concert  of  the  Boston  Singing 
Club,  announced  for  Deo.  2,  has  been 
postponed  till  Dec  9. 

A musicale  in  aid  of  the  Woman  s 
Seaman’s  Friend  .Society  will  be  held  on 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  Dec.  12,  at  4 
o’clock,  in  the  ballroom  of  Hotel  Som- 
erset. The  following  artists  will  take 
part:  Mr.s.  Caroline  Gardner  Bartlett, 

soprano;  Mr.  William  Kittredge.  tenor; 

: MlsS  Bessie  Collier,  violinist.  ■ The  pro- 
gramme is  especially  attractive. 

PERSONAL. 

Ernst  Warner,  the  Wagnerian  tenor, 
says  that  beer  is  bad  for  the  voice.  He 
should  know,  for,  as  the  story  goes,  he 
once  served  it  in  a restaiu'ant. 

The  sparse  attendance  at  the  Berlioz 
concert  conducted  by  Ht\rr  Weingartner 
on  Thursday  night  remVnds  one  how 
provincial  London  is  in  its  musical 
tastes.  Weingartner  Is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  conductors  of  the 
world,  and  I.  do  not  believe  that  musical 
London  has  any  fixed  ideas  as  to  Ber- 
lioz’s music.  Prof.  Kruse  is  evidently  a 
man  of  persistent  courage.  He  recog- 
nizes, as  every  musician  must,  that 
Weingartner  Is  a great  conductor,  and 
he  Is  determined  to  make  London  ac- 
cept him.  The  historical  festival  in 
April  of  next  year,  and  the  festival  to 
be  deVoted  to  living  composers  In  1905, 
both  of  which  are  to  be  conducted  by 
Herr  Weingartner,  are  proof  of  that 
courage.  There  is  no  more  difficult  city 
J to  conquer  than  London.  Dr.  Richter 
knows  that.  But  It  is  to  be  conquered 
in  the  end.— Daily  News  (London),  Nov. 
14. 

Eva  Lessmann,  the  daughter  of  the 
Berlin  music  critic,  sang  at  London 
Nov.  7.  Mr.  Baughan  gaid:  ’’She  is 

an  intelligent  singer  with  a pleasing 
voice,  which  would  be  capable  of  more 
it  it  were  even  throughout  its  registers. 
There  is  a slight  tightness  in  the  upper 
notes  and  their  timbre  is  not  all  it 
might  be.  She  is.  too,  a trifle  weak  in 
her  power  of  sustaining  tone,  and,  as 
a consequence,  she  is  obliged  to  break 
her  phrases.  These  faults  prevent  one 
calling  her  a perfect  singer;  otherwise 
there  was  much  that  deserves  the  high- 
est, praise  In  her  singing  of  Schubert's 
■La  Pastorella’  aiid  Schumann’s  ’Der 
Nu.ssbaum.’  ” Mr.  Baughan  describes 
Frederick  Lamond;  the  pianist,  who 
played  at  the  same  concert,  “almost  im- 
played  at  the  same  concert,  as  "almost 
impatient  toward  sentiment.” 

Margaret  Reid,  an  American  soprano, 
who  was  with  the  Bostonians,  and  af- 
terward sang  in  small  foreign  towns 
and  at  London,  has  been  engaged  by 
Mr.  Savage.  She  will  make  her  first 
appe.arance  with  his  company  as  Jlar- 
guerite  Deo.  7. 

Saint-Saens  visited  lately  Strastjurg. 
Wiesbaden,  Carlsnihe.  ’’At  Wiesbaden 
he  conducted  the  first  of  a series  of  11 
concerts  at  the  Kurhau.s,  where  he  has 
been  so  favorably  known  since  March. 
1879.  At  Carlsruhe  tho  composer  was 
almost  carried  in  triumph  by  his  enthu- 
siastic Teutonic  admirers.  He  regaled 
them  with  selections  from  his  works 
on  a. special  organ,  conducted  some  of 
his  symphonies,  and  also  played  the 
solo  parts  In  two  of  his  piano  con- 
certoe.”  . 

Paul  Gilson  will  write  the  music  of 
the  cantata  to  be  sung  at  the  centennial 
of  the  ’’Harmonie"  of  Wasmes.  He 
will  use  folk  songs. 

Rosa  Sucher.  the  Wagnerian  soprano, 
took  leave  of  the  stage  Nov.  3 at  Ber- 
lin. It  Ti-as  high  time.  When  she  first 
appeared  in  Boston  as  Isolde- “Trigtan” 
was  then  produced  for  the  first  time  In 
the  city,  April  1,  1895— she  was  fat,  and 
her  voice  was  worn  and  shrill.  She  also 
sang  here  Bruennhilde  in  “Siegfried” 
and  in  ’’Gotterdaemmeriing.”  The  sight 
of  her  asleep  and  waiting  for  Siegfried 
will  never  be  for.gotlen. 

The  report  that  Paderewski  ha.s  lost 
his  earnings  is  denied:  that  Is  to  say.  he 
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York  Sun  of  Nov.  2z:  ’’.'\s  ih*  p>  ■ litio:  - 
or  of  the  ung.  iille  ,i,rt  of  erlth  i 'O  •'i.iws 
older  he  leiipi  moi'.  h'.ivlly  u li;  mor- 
row. In  the  hi ; 'liiy  of  youth  t d i-  .,v,i)i 
enough;  tomortow  mli'hl  Ink-  • ' < f 
It.ielf.  He  hud  no  fear  of  thi  c’  i'-. 
Inconidstcnoy.  Neither,  for  Ih"  .i  r 
of  thal,  has  the  experlcneed  r.-u.io.  i 
tor.  Ho  wears  ever  ni- ;i  h;  ; 
sound  seme  of  KinerMi  n;  ‘A  fo<.i- ' i c.'  - 
slsLency  Is  the  hobgoblin  Oi  lilt'-  ml  .uu 
• • • Speak  what  you  thlnl-  row  In 
har'd  words,  und  tomorrow  ...p'  elc  wivit 
I tomorrow  thlnkr  In  hard  wo.ds  u;  nu. 
though  It  contradict  everything  .'  Oii  uriid 
today.’  It  Ir  hut  anoth'.T  wav  of  Miyc  g 
that  you  have  grown  wh'  -r.  But  lu  I.il'r 
years  of  life  one  has  learned  thof  kiU'W:- 
edge  comes  and  wisdom  lingers,  md 
that  the  Inductive  method  is  ii'lontle*  s 
In  its  demand  that  generalizations  sb.'ill 
no!  be  made  on  too  few  special  c.v  ' n.“ 

Mr.  Kulisch,  the  London  corre;.pon.l.  ut 
of  the  Weekly  Critical  Review  (Paii-i, 
said  of  MIs.s  .Marie  Nichols,  the  Bo.  ion 
violinist:  “She  plays  with  a most  un- 
common beauty  of  tone,  and  ha  ibit 
way  of  caressing  her  phrase.s  whleli  is 
the  mark  of  the  genuinely  artistic  t.mi- 
perament.” 

Edith  Walker  said  good  bye  to  th( 
■Viennese  public,  not  at  tho  opera  hout.:-. 
but  by  giving  her  own  concert. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Krehblel’s  “Studies  in  the 
Wagnerian  Drama”  will  be  printed  in 
raised  characters  bv  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  This  led 
the  author  to  remark;  "Now,  at  lea.st. 
I am  likely  to  find  some  f.:llow  feeling 
for  my  notions,” 

OPERAS  OLD  AND  NEW. 

“The  production  of  ’Parsifal’  In  Amer- 
ica seems  to  be  a matter  of  genuinely 
entertaining  controversy.  Mme.  Wag- 
ner Is  apparently  convinced  of  the  Idea; 
in  fact,  her  own  lawyer  has  said  so  In 
so  many  words;  he  declares  that  ‘the 
production  of  “Parsifal”  anywhere  else 
than  at  Bevreuth  Is  sacrilege.’  Thnt  Is 
all  very  well:  but  there  Is  such  a thing 
as  the  public  to  consider,  and  there  Is 
such  a thing  also  as  the  law  of  copy- 
right. Reverence  is  one  thing,  but  the 
laws  of  the  world  are  another.  Jill  ton’s 
daughter  may  very  well  have  desired 
that  the  issue  of  her  father’s  ’Paradise 
Lost’  should  be  confined  to  the  family 
and  its  descendants,  but  the  civic  feel- 
ing of  the  world  thought  otherwise. 
’Parsifal’  ranks  in  precisely  the  same 
category.  Moreover,  it  Is  to  be  noU'l 
that  Wagner  never  once  introduced  the 
sacred  names  of  Christianity  Into  his 
play.  He  employed  some  of  the  beautl- 
I ful  passages  of  the  gospel  narrative,  it 
Is  true,  but  that  was  certainly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  thought  that  all  would 
understand  the  reason  why  he  deliber- 
ately rejected,  for  the  public  stage, 
nominal  actualities.  These,  he  doubtless 
considered,  mighi  offend  the  religious. 
That  being  so,  if  the  American  laws  of 
copyright  permit,  there  Is  no  earthly 
reason  why  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  should  not  enjoy  exactly  the 
same  benefit  as  the  Beyreuth  Opera 
House:  and  we  urge  this  point  all  the 
more  because,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
Wagner  family  has  received  a very  large 
part  of  it.s  subsidy  from  American  tour- 
ists. The  statement  of  Mr.  Hawes, 
Mme.  Wagner’s  New  York  lawyer,  that 
In  New  York  the  work  would  probably 
be  given  with  a ballet,  is  too  childish 
for  controversy.  One  might  say  exactly 
the  same  thing  of  ’Le  Nozze  do  Fi- 
garo' or  of  any  other  gred,t  opera  from 
which  ballet  has  been  religiously  ex- 
cluded.”—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

! The  orchestration  of  Zumpe's  posi"U- 
:i  moue  opera  will  be  .completed  by  his 
; “best  friend.”  Max  Schillings.  Faithful 
are  the  wounds  of  a friend. 

I Ernst  ■”on  Possart,  actor  and  ma^- 
! ager,  has  written  the  libretto  for  a onr- 
I act  opera,  based  on  a gtory  by  Coppt.-, 

I Roeber  has  written  the  music.  T'>e 
' first  performance  will  bo  at  Munich. 

’’Sergt.  Kitty,”  a “mllitai-y  comic 
opera,”  book  by  R.  H.  Burnglde.  mui-  c 
by  A.  B.  Sloane.  was  produced  f.<r  Die 
first  time  at  the  Montauk  The.  tre, 
Brooklyn,  Nov.  16.  ’’The  first  act  prov.  d 
to  be  rather  dull,  but  the  second  makes 
amends.”  Virginia  Earle  wag  the  chief 
singing  woman. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  In  a review 
of  Verdi’s  ’’Othello,”  as  performed  hy 
; Mr.  Savage’s  company,  remarked;  “Sav- 
oring strongly  of  Wagnerian  inHueni'e 
and  at  times  suggestive  of  Jla.scagni.  It 
nevertheless  does  not  lack  for  origin, i II- 
ty."  “Othello”  was  produced  in  1887; 

I Mascagni’s  first  opera,  “Cavallerla 
RusUcs.na,”  was  produced  in  1890.  “Ljick 
for”  was  produced  in  Chicago. 

"Anthony  and  Cleopatra,”  oper.-  in 
four  acts,  and  an  epilogue,  both  by  S. 

iH.  Mosenthal,  musio  by  F.  E.  Wittgen- 
stein, has  been  produced  at  Metz. 

CURIOSA. 

1 Beethoven's  ’’Erolca”  symphony  was 
performed  a short  time  ago  at  Scranton, 
Pa.,  by  a local  orchestra.  A local  critic, 
in  hi#  review  of  ’this  most  graphic  and 
sententious  work,”  explained  that;  the 
symphony  was  lntei»ded  to  llluatrate 
musically  the  life  of  “such  a compltx 
character  as  Napoleon”:  ”In  Ihe  flnt 
movement  we  first  hear  the  little  youth- 
ful ambitions,  the  yearnings,  the  de-. 


^roa,  oxprcsf-J  In  the  tremulous  doubt- 
tul  pnrsao'O.'  leading  swiftly  ud  to  the 
trials,  and  troubles  that  never  wholly 
chsapp^'ar;  then  the  dreaming  is  sud- 
denly and  rudely  awakened  by  the 
erashing  of  cymbals,  the  screeching, 
soaring,  bellowing  dissonances  that  typ- 
ify the  making  and  breaking  of  men  at 
the  canmm’.s  mouth.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
movement  of  activity  and  unrest.  The 
.great  billowing  effects  in  the  basses, 
‘cellos  and  violas  were  ever  and  anon 
delivering  iUeir  message,  while  the  vio- 
lins and  reeds  and  bas.s  in  general  were 
consistently  treated.  The  second  move- 
'‘o.*nt.  ,i  funeral  march,  brought  out 
some  heart-searching  effects  from  the 
irsi  violins,  the  entire  orchestra  fur- 
nishing a background  that  was  serious 
and  solemn  and  never  lost  sight  of  the 
end  in  view.  The  scherzo  was  full  of 
those  delicate  passages,  anxious,  fleet- 
ing. will-o’-the-wisp  effects  that  are  ex- 
tremely difllcult.  In  this  movement 
every  Instrument  is  given  Important 
work  that  is  vital.  The  last  movement 
contains  a fugue  in  variations  for  the 
strings  and  wind  alternately  that  is 
monstrous  in  its  difllcuUy.  The  entire 
symphony  was  given  adequate  treat- 
ment, and,  excepting  spots  here  and 
there,  it  was  signlflcantly  performed.” 
There  are  some  things  we  do  better 
tn  England  than  In  France,  and  one.  It 
would  seem,  strange  to  say.  Is  the  play- 
ing of  the  ‘‘Marseillaise.”  M.  Pierre 
Giftard,  a correspondent  of  Le  Matin, 
has  been  telling  Parisians  that  to  hear 
the  hymn  of  the  republic  played  cor- 
rectly. as  Rouget  de  ITsle  conceived 
and  wrote  it.  they  must  cross  the  chan- 
nel. They  will  then  hear  the  “Marsel- 
lalse”  played  by  the  regimental  bands 
of  England,  as  he  did  at  London  and 
again  at  Aldershot  during  the  visit  of 
President  Loubet,  without  a certain 
“ranpianplah,”  which  Rouget  de  I’Isle 
did  not  introduce,  and  which  annoys  M. 
Giftard  exceedingly  whenever  he  hears 
it.  The  “ranplanplan”  comes  at  the 
end  of  the  first  verse.  All  goes  well  at 
first; 

Am  armos.  oltoyens!  Formez  tos  Initalllons! 
Marcbons,  niarcbons,  qu’un  sang  impur. . . . 
But  at  this  point,  exclaims  the  imagin- 
ative M.  Giftard.  the  conductor,  avec 
une  serenite  atroce,  turns  his  baton 
Into  the  dagger  of  an  assassin.  And  we 
get: 

Abreuve  nos  sillons, 

Ranplanplai^! 

Rouget  de  I’lsle,  we  are  told,  would 
never  have  dishonored  his  beautiful  in- 
spiration with  this  ranplanplan,  and 
Gen.  Andre,  who  looks  after  these  mat- 
ters, is  imploi’ed  to  order  all  military 
bands  to  abolish  it.  Vlte,  before  the 
King  of  Italy  arrives!— Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. 

Complaints  are  frequently  heard  nowa- 
days that  women  who  teach  receive  less 
than  men.  But  are  not  the  women  in 
most  cases  themselves  responsible? 
Fresh  light  was  thrown  on  this  matter 
the  other  day  by  the  public  examination 
In  the  bankruptcy  of  a music  teacher  at 
Hartlepool.  Eng.  He  charged  his  pupils 
only  $5  for  13  hours  a quarter,  yet  his 
classes  gradually  dropped  away  owing 
to  the  cut-throat  competition  of  yovmg 
women,  some  of  whom  taught  music  for 
tZSO  and  even  $2  a quarter.— New  York 
Evening  Post. 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  wrote  Nov.  4:  “A  new  era 
In  something  besides  religion  and  poli- 
tics is  about  to  be  opened  at  the  Vati- 
"■an.  Pius  X.  i.s  an  intense  lover  of 
music,  and,  as  he  really  understands  it. 
ii-  contented  with  nothing  but  the  best. 
When  patriarch  of  Venice  he  had  Abbe 
Perosi  always  at  his  elbow,  becoming  as 
fond  as  a father  of  him.  When  Perosi 
was  made  director  of  the  Sistine  choir 
the  patriarch  was  half-pleased,  because , 
ft  was  an  honor  for  his  favorite,  and  i 
half-sorry,  as  it  took  the  young  mu- 
sician priest  away  from  his  side.  A few 
days  after  his  election  he  was  heard  to 
say;  'Now  how  I shall  revel  in  Loren- 
zo’s music!’  T-  this  end  the  pontiff  has 
ordered  two  ntiignifi'-ent  pianos  and  an 
organ,  which  .stand  in  his  private  apart- 
ments, for  the  express  pm-poso  that 
hose  of.  the  .sacred  college  who  ‘really 
nder.stand  music,’  and  those  especially 
iivited,  may  come  together  and  enjoy 
!■  ) hour  now  and  then  of  ‘comforting  and 
elevating  music.’  Not  only  the  motive, 
'mt  the  species  of  reception  which  all 
ihis  Implies,  is  an  altogether  new  de- 
]iarture  in  Vatican  customs.  The  palace 
under  Leo  XIII.  was  a tomb,  where  si- 
lence, and  what  some  called  ‘peace,’ 
and  others  called  ‘stagnation’— accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view— reigned  su- 
preme. Pius  X.  loves  his  fellow-man, 
loves  cheerful  conversation  and  loves  to 
have  people  about  him,  and  when  he 
can  '..omblne  this  with  ■music  he  is  in- 
deed hajipy.  He  will,  however,  have 
; 'imo  trouble  in  keeping  his  reunions 
raall.  as  who  will  not  struggle  for  an 
ii  . nation  to  a papal  reception?” 

SIXTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


A APAv  Symphony  in  D Minor 
by  Dohnanyi  Is  Played. 


I ; bint  Porforiniiiice  in  Inited 
.StntcH  and  It  Was  First  Given  in 
Mud.'ij:r;<t  Lni-t  January  — Has 
J.erif  ill  Ratlier  Tliau  Brendtii— 
■.  Birnliaam  Soloist. 

, >i  4g.  imme  of  the  sixth  concert 
of  :!;e  Lc-.i'.ii  Symphony  orchestra  in 
: . mcbon;,  H;.r  last  night,  -Vlr.  Gerlcke 
,nd  ■cor,  was  as  follows; 

'JVC  :o  ••FlilcUo” Becti.iiien 

t alrf  for  violin llrucb 

ij, Ir  I;  , iliior Uolmaujl 

Lifin  111  ••  ill  tills  couni.y.i 

.!,  .Cl  v!’  .S'.iiiphony  in  L minor  was 


not  hi^  nr."f.'^'hon  lie  was  19  years 
he  was  born  in  1877— he  wrole  a sym- 
phony in  F wliich  took  a,  prize  offered 
Iby  the  "King  of  Hungary”  for  the  best 
work  by  Hungarian  composers.  This 
symphony  was  performed*  at  Budapest, 
hut  wf  know  of  no  other  performance. 
The  Symphony  in  D minor  was  iper- 
formed  for  the  first  time  at  Budapest 
on  Jun.  7,  1903,  and  since  then  it  has 
been  played  at  Vienna  and  Berlin. 

The  composer  has  been  eminently  se- 
rious from  his  youth  up.  His  father,  a 
professor  of  mathematics  and  physics 
at  Pressburg,  found  amusement  in  play- 
ing the  ’cello,  an  instrument  favored  by 
many  physicians,  possibly  because,  as 
Walt  Whitman  said:  “It  is  the  voice  of 
the  young  man’s  complaint.”  'Phe  father 
was  unwilling  to  exploit  the  boy,  who, 
they  say,  “showed  unmistakable  musi- 
cal instincts  before  he  was  3 years  old,” 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there 
are  legends  as  well  as  vampires  in  Hun- 
gary. The  boy  began  to  compose,  at 
least  to'  scraw'l  notes  on  music  paper, 
when  he  was  7 years  old,  and  a little 
later  he  wrote  pieces  for  violin  and 
piano,  which  were  correct  in  harmony 
and  form;  so  says  the  passionate  biog- 
rapher. 'When  Ernst  was  12  years  old  he 
wrote  ’cello  sonatas,  string  quartets  and 
other  chamber  music,  and  when  he  was 
13  he  played  a piano  quartet  by  Brahms 
in  public,  which  Messrs.  Runciman  and 
Blackburn  would  characterize  • as  a de- 
praved proceeding. 

Ernst  became  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Brahms  and  went  to  work  to  write  a 
Brahmsian  piano  quartet  and  string 
sextet.  And  then  his  father  thought  the 
boy  should  enter  the  university  and 
study  philosophy— so  that  he  might 
enter  more  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
Brahms.  The  boy,  like  Hercules,  was 
wooed  then  by  Virtue  and  Vice;  he  de- 
cided to  be  a musician:  he  left  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Budapest  to  study  the  more 
zealously  composition  under  one  Hans 
Koessler,  who  is  known  in  Boston  as 
the  composer  of  a singularly  lugubrious, 
pedantic  and  dull  set  of  "Symphonic 
Variations,”  in  memory  of  Johannes 
Brahms  '(played  here  in  1902).  variations 
whicli  were  intended  to  portray  Brahms 
mentally,  physically,  and  socially.  And 
at  last  Brahms  himself  became  interest- 
ed In  Dohnanyi. 

Dohnanyi  has  visited  Boston  as  a 
pianist  and  a composer,  and  he  was 
then  eminently  serious,  a pianist  to  be 
respected  even  when  his  .claying  was 
massive  and  concrete  rather  than  sym- 
pathetic and  emotional. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  heredity,  na- 
tionality, early  surroundings  and  the 
influence  of  Brahms  have  ail  entered 
into  the  mind  of-this  composer,  and  the 
symphony  in  D minor  may  perhaps  be 
the  more  easily  explained.  The  work 
is  a curious  mixture  of  severe  thought 
and  of  vagTte  wandering;  of  precise  and  1 
carefully  considered  expression  and  of 
rhapsodic  utterance;  of  the  dryness  of 
one  delighting  in  squares,  cubes,  powers  i 
and  logarithms,  and  of  the  quaai-bar- 
baric  joy  in  striking  riiythm,  jingle  and 
color..  I 

Like  an  election  torch-procession,  the  ' 
symphony  is  a good  hour  in  passing  a 
certain  point.  It  is  long  and  thick 
rather  than  broad  and  deep. 

The  themes  for  the  most  port  are  not 
distinguished,  and  the  chief  interest  is 
in  the  contrapuntal  treatment  and  In 
the  grouping  of  tonal  masses.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  the  themes  are 
not  always  favorably  announced.  Take 
the  song  theme,  for  instance,  of  the 
first  movement:  on  its  first  appeamnee 
it  is  almost  smothered  by  the  drab 
orchestration:  there  is  no  contrast,  there 
is  no  background;  the  whole  is  a blur.  I 
Yet  tins  theme  when  it  appears  after-  ' 
ward  has  a certain  suavity  and  grace, 
although  it  is  neither  individual  nor; 
striking. 

The  second  movement  is  largely  rhap-'' 
sodic,  yet  here  the  composer  is  not 
wholly  successful  in  establisliing  the 
appropriate  mood.  He  at  times  appears 
«s  though  he  were  a denationalized 
Hungarian  trying  to  escape  from  the 
old  traditions  and  yet  irresistibly  drawn 
back  to.  them.  There  are  frequent  hints 
at  melodic,  and  rhythmic  desire  for  the 
fatherland:  there  are  the  cadenzas  that 
would  fain  remind  the  hearer  of  tlie 
Zimbalon.  but  the  movement,  in  spite  of 
occasionally  free  episodes,  gives  one  the 
peeling  of  tlie  composer's  self-imposed 
restraint,  of  a substitution  of  that  which 
has  been  inculcated  and  acquired  for 
that  which  was  natural  and  spontane- 
ous. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of 
each  move*»ient— and  there  are  five  of 
them.  It  may  be  said  that  the  scherzo 
in  spite  of  its  glitter  and  jingle  is  tww- 
ren  of  ideas,  and  any  young  composef 
who  for  the  finale  of  such  a long  work 
chooses  the  form  of  theme  and  varia- 
tions and  fugue  surely  can  have  no 
sense  of  humor.  And  so  we  come  back 
to  the  original  propo.sition:  Mr.  Dohn- 
anyi is  an  eminently  serious  person.  He 
has  studied,  he  has  mastered  many 
things  in  his  calling  as  a composer;  he 
is  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  re- 
serve, of  reticence.  He  has  so  much  to 
say,  and  yet  so  much  is  hardly  worth 
saying,  and  so  mucli  of  this  is  said 
pcntiftcally.  It  would  be  vain  to  deny 
the  charm  of  a little  oasis  here  and 
there,  just  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny 
the  mechanical  talent  of  the  composer. 
But  there  is  no  lofty  flight  of  Imagina- 
tion, there  is  no  continuous  line  of 
beauty,  there  are  no  great  native  mo- 
ments. The  emotional  quality  is  slight.* 
and  the  austerity  is  dry,  not  noble.  The 
' passion  is  that  of  the  pedagogue  who 
is  excited  in  the  solving  of  a problem. 

1 A crudt  and  even  coarse  1 urst  of  gen- 
1 nine  feeling  would  De  welcome  as  a 
present  delight  and  a promise  for  the 
future. 


fa  crop  of  ^vrollnists  and  plMTsts.  But 
Mr.  Birnbaum  has  not  the  ipiattties  we 
associate  with  a Polisli  or  a Russian 
virtuoso.  He  played  Bruch’s  fanta.sia 
on  Scottish  airs,  which  is  always  inter- 
esting. for  it  affords  an  opportunity  of 
guessing  at  th<  names  of  the  tunes 
which  Bruch  has  twisted  for  his  pur- 
pose. Yet  this  same  piece  also  gives  op- 
portunity for  a display  of  the  virtuoso’s 
art.  'The  performance  of  Mr.  Birnbaum 
cannot  be  highly  praised;  indeed  it  was 
generally  mediocre  and  occasionally 
worse  than  that.  His  tone  was  thin, 
and,  without  any  discussion  of  his 
mechanism,  it  may  be  said  that  his 
interpretation  had  little  diversity  of  ex-| 
pression  and  was  too  often  spineless.  | 
He  was  heartily  applauded. 

The  overture  to  "Fldelio”  'was  flnel' 
played,  and  Mr.  Gerlcke  took  infinity 
pains  with  the  performance  of  the  syr, 

I phony. 


Mr.  Alexander  Z.  Birnbaum,  a new 
violinist  of  the  orchestra,  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a .soloist  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Birnbaum  was  born  in  the  fair  land 
of  Poland,  whicli,  as  Thaddeus  in  Balfe^ 
opera  a;  suros  us,  was  once 
by  the  hoof  of  the  rutnlf  os  invader  ■g,/ 
might.”  The  si  i-d  then  sown  produy 


< 
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“MY  LADY  MOLLY”  AT  THE  PARK. 

Mr.  Charles  Frohman  produced  last 
nigh't  at  the  Park  Theatre,  for  the  first 
time  in  America,  a comedy-opera  in.  two 
acts,  “My  Lady  Molly.”  book  by  G.  H. 
Jessop,  music  by  Sidney  Jones.  Mr.  W. 
P.  Brown  was  the  conductor.  The  cast 
was  as  follows : 

Capt.  Harry  Romney Sidney  Deane 

Lionel  Rland — ...Ray  Youngman 

Sir  Miles  Coverdale David  Torrence 

Mickey  O’Dovrd Andrew  Mack 

Landlord Luke  Martin 

Judge  Itomney John  Henderson 

Lady  Molly  Martingale Ethel  Levey 

Hester Anna  Wilson 

Alice  Coverdale Alice  Judson 

Mile.  Mlrabeau Anna  Boyd 

This  musical  comedy  was  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Brighton,  Aug,  11, 
1902.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  London  on  March  14,  1903,  with 
Sybil  Arumdale,  Decima  iloore,  Gavnon 
Rowlands,  Richard  Green,  Walter  Hyde 
and  Bert  Gilbert  as  the  chief  comedians. 
Mr.  Jessop’a  plot  is  familiar  and  sim- 
ple, but  it  is  reasonable,  coherent  and 
well  sustained  to  the  end.  The  plot  is 
never  lost  amid  a swarm  of  incongruous 
specialties,  nor  does  it  about  half  way 
through  the  piece,  as  though  discour- 
aged and  weary,  disappear  for  ever. 
Lady  Molly,  who  refused  her  lover,  re- 
pents her  decision  when  she  hears  he  is 
to  marry  another,  and  aided  by  Micky 
O’Dowd,  the  discharged  servant  of  her 
lover,  ■ impersonates  him,  woos  his  be- 
trothed, and  Is  thus  the  means  of  the 
arrest  of  the  captain-lover  as  an  im- 
poster and  a dangerous  fellow. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more  fa- 
miliar; yet  the  interest  is  maintained, 
and  there  is  curiosity  as  to  the  exact 
method  of  the  necessary  revelations  to 
the  very  moment  of  disclosure.  The  dia- 
logue is  never  inane,  and  although  it  is 
not  of  French  wit  or  of  Gllbertian 
fancy,  it  is  far  above  that  heard  in  the 
general  run  of  such  entertainments.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  piece  is  clear 
and  refreshing.  Here  is  a comedy-op- 
eretta; not  a musical  farce,  not  a farce 
stuffed  with  topical  songs  and  foolish 
gags;  not  a nondescript  show  with 
acrobatic  comedians.  It  Is  a comedy 
in  which  there  is  an  ensemble,  not 
merely  a popular  successor  to  the  old- 
fashioned  clown. 

Mr.  Jones  has  written  for  this  comedy 
music  that  is  pleasant  and  often  de- 
lightful. This  music  has  melody, 
rhythm  and  point.  It  is  at  times  dra- 
matic, in  that  it  ingeniously  assists 
the  situation.  Mr.  Jones  shows  dis- 
cretion throughout  the  operetta;  the 
sentimental  songs  are  not  too,  too 
sweet;  the  comic  ditties  are  not  noisy 
and  vulgar:  the  music,  lightly  scored 
but  with  a sure  hand  is  the  very  mu- 
sic for  comedy;  it  has  dash  and  sparkle 
and  grace.  Here  is  operetta  music  that 
is  tuneful  and  yet  refined. 

Mr.  Frohman’s  company  has  been 
carefully  chosen,  and  the  result  of 
choice  and  prepai;'ation  was  a thor- 
oughly excellent  performance  in  all  re- 
spects. There  was  hardly  one  of  the 
principals  or  one  of  ■the  chorus  that  did 
not,  as  an  individual  member  of  the- en- 
semble, contribute  to  the  general  joy 
In  the  first  act  there  was  the  true  spirit 
of  hearty  outdoor  English  comedy;  and 
•the  second  act.  in  Coverdale  Oastle  was 
a constant  pleasure  to  the  eye  as’  well 
as  the  ear. 

To  dwell  upon  the  performance  of  any 
one  individual  might  be  considered  as 
invidious,  yet  it  may  be  said  that  Mr 
Mack’s  high  spirits  and  appreciation  of 
Irish  humor,  blarney  and  sentiment  were 
fully  displayed  in  his  impersonation  of 
the  roguish  Mickey;  Mr.  Deane  was  a 
capital  Capt.  Romney,  with  just  the 
right  proposition  of  swagger;  Miss 
Levey  played  and  danced  with  unfailins 
distinction;  Miss  Wilson  distracted  the 
attention  of  the  hearer,  who  was  divid- 
ed between  admiration  for  mistress  and 
maid;  Miss  Judson  was  coquettish  and 
alluring,  without  a suspicion  of  pert- 
ness,  and  Miss  Boyd  played  effectively 
a part  that  might  easily  have  been  tire- 
some through  exaggeration. 

Furthermore  there  was  a crescendo  of 
animation  from  tlie  beginning  to  the 
climax  at  the  end.  There  was  not  a 
display  of  fireworks  in  the  first  act,  and 
then  a smouldering  second  act,  with 
here  and  there  a few  sparks,  and  then 

the  pervading  gloom  of  darkness  and 
expiring  imbecility.  . • j 

The  production  was  ciiaractenzed  bj 
unusual  taste  and  liberality  in  costume, 
.scenery  and  effects  of  light.  The  cos 
tumes  of  the  second  act  m particular 
were  remarkably  rich  and  well  contrast- 
ed; there  was  a harmony  here  between 
scene  and  dres.s  that  is  seldom  observed 
in  plavs  of  any  nature,  however  lavisn 
the  outlay  of  the  manager.  The  cos- 
tumes themselves  may  be  said  to  oe 
symphonic;  and  a professional  music 
critic  might  discu.ss  learnedly  the  bleno- 
ing  of  robe-themes,  color-motives,  m 
contrapuntal  treatment. 

T'he  largo  chorus  is  composed  of 
young  and  singularly  attractive  •women. 
Of  course  there  were  men  in  tiie 
chorus;  their  voices  were  heard,  ana 
they  boro  themselves  well  in  the  con- 
certed music  and  in  groupings.  But 
when  tliere  is  Uilk  in  a musical  i'omca> 
of  a chorus,  tho  chorus  is  always  temi* 


PauY~A'erhrin«,  Ifirfe  IxmOHId 
cm,  speaks  .'■IlgliUngly  of  woman 
decojattlon  that  d4siurbs  the  li 
scape.  He  should  see  the  chorus  girts 
In  ”My  Lady  Molly”;  tiaai  would  he 
Sepent  his  line  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
Aqd  this  chorus  was  more  than  decor- 
ated. Drilled  with  the  utmost  care,  it 
took  an  active  interest. 

It  commented  In  approval  or  disap- 
proval on  the  sentiments  and  action.^  of 
the  principals:  It  italicized,  accentuated, 
drove  conviction  home  and  loppcr-bow 
tomed  and  riveted  it.  Nor  was  all  this 
done  as  though  under  the  eyes  and  lash 
of  a slave  driver.  Each  girl  seemed  to 
enjoy  the — call  it  not  task,  say  rather 
the  entertainment  to  which  slie.  too, 
had  been  invited. 

Mr.  Brown  led  quietly  and  effectively. 
The  theatre  was  filled  with  an  audi- 
ence that  Insisted  on  encore  after  en> 
core. 

It  has  been  said,  and  by  friends  of 
light  mu.sical  entertainments,  that  the 
musical  comedy,  so  called,  has  da, 
bauched  the  taste  of  the  public,  so  that 
an  operetta  characterized  by  verbal  and 
musical  sanity  has  little  chance  of  suc- 
ces.s.  This  is  a hard  saying,  and  yet  if 
■such  a comedy  as  “My  Lady  Molly” 
does  not  run  for  a long  time  in  thto 
country,  as  it  has  in  England,  the  fault 
is  with  the  public,  not  with  librettist, 
composer  or  manager.  'We  are  not  so 
pessimistic;  we  are  inclined  to  think 
nobly  of  the  public,  as  MalvoUo  of  the 
soul.  Surely,  such  a production  of  a 
clean,  wholesome  and  entertaining  oper- 
etta deserves  all  possible  success. 


Novelties  by  Quef  and 
Reinecke  Features  of 
Opening  of  Its  Fourth 
Season  Last  Evening. 


The  Longy  Club  (Messrs.  Maquarre, 
Brooke,  flutes;  Longy,  Lenor-’.  oboes; 
Metzger.  Varinf.  clarinets;  Debuctiy, 
Helleberg,  bassoons:  Hackebarth,  Hein, 
horns;  Gebhard.  pianist)  gave  the  first 
concert  of  its  fourth  season  last  night 
in  Potter  Hall.  The  programme  'was 
as  follows: 

, Snite.  op.  4.  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn. 

I bassoon,  piano Quef 

I Sonata,  “Undiiie.”  for  flute  and  piano.. Reinecke 

Serenade  in  E flat  IK.  375) Mozart 

As  is  his  custom,  Mr.  Longy  Intro- 
duced new  works  to  Boston,  and  the 
name  of  Quef  appeared  for  the  first  time 
on  a programme  in  this  city.  Charles 
I Paul  Plorlmond  Quef  was  born  at  Lille, 
Not'.  1,  1873.  He  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  where  he  took  the  first 
prize  for  organ  playing.  He  has  been 
organist  of  two  or  three  churches  In 
Paris,  and  is,  or  was  lately,  at  the  Trin- 
Ite.  Besides  this  suite  he  has  written  a 
violin  sonata  and  some  songs.  Quef, 
while  not  rigidly  academic  in  his  views 
concerning  composition,  is  bj'  no  means 
a wild-eyed  revoutionary.  The  suite  is 
interesting,  and  would  stand  more  than 
one  hearing.  Last  evening’s  perform- 
ance was  good. 

The  “Undine”  sonata,  if  its  reception 
be  anj'  indication,  was  well  worth  while. 

It  has  charming  passage^  and  the  per- 
formance was  smooth  ^nd  graceful. 
There  was  repeated  applause.  The  last 
number  on  the  programme  was  the  ser- 
enade for  wind  instruments  alone.  Mo- 
zart jvrote  this  serenade  at  Vienna  in 
October.  1781,  for  the  sister  of  a Mrs. 
von  Hiokl.  If  he  wrote  it  for  a woman.  I 
there  was  more  than  a compliment  in 
his  intent,  for,  as  he  ■wrote  his  father,  I 
he  -wished  Von  Strack.  a daily  visitor,  to 
hear  some  of  his  music,  so  he  composed 
with  extra  care.  Jahn,  the  faithful  ad- 
mirer, s,aw  all  sorts  of  wonderful  things 
in  this  music;  he  ascribed  a chivalrlc 
character  to  the  first  movement,  he 
wondered  at  the  lamenting  second  theme 
of  the  same  movement,  he  found  in  the 
adagio  a dialogue  of  lovers,  and  in  tlie 
finale  the  echoes  of  a simple  mirthful 
folk.  The  oboes  were  added  by  Mozart 
later.  Some  one  has  even  added  two 
English  horns,  and  Pleyel  turned  the 
piece  into  a string  quintet. 

If  the  average  hearer  is  a hit  less  dis- 
cerning, or  less  imaginative,  than  the 
enthusiastic  Jahn.  nevertheless  the  work 
holds  plenty  of  matter  to  interest  and 
even  move  him.  It  was  beautifully 
played.  Indeed,  the  performance  of  the 
entire  programme  was  characteristically 
good.  There  was  a large  audience. 

The  second  concert  nTIl  be  on  ilonday 
evening,  Jan.  25,  when  Mr.  Loeffler’s 
new  Ballade  Carnavalesque  for  flute, 
oboe,  saxophone,  bassoon  and  piano  wili 
be  performed,  as  well  as  a suite  by 
Gouvy  and  an  octet  by  Lachner. 


The  cast  was  as 

Lord  Dutismore 

Jack  Uandolpb 

Squire  Mink 

Ludwig  liegeubogen. . 

Edward  Brandon 

Nlt'k  Calvert 

Napoleon  Lee 

Maria  Loui:»a 

Kitty  f'.ilvert. . i 

Maud  Malile  Earle... 


lOiKi  VVb. 

....Ferdinand  Gottschalk 

Albert  Han 

..Geyr;:*  Sohiller 

L.  L.  I»n 

.v’Jjaries  n.  Tivvera 

Wlimcr  H. 

riiarlt-  K,  Freot  ^ 

Obarli'  II.  >.ieffer 

. ,Tu  1 ' B.  utley 

I'onrcr 

..,1-  .>n  some 
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Exceedingly  Fine  Perform-'' 
ance  of  Tschaikowsky’s 
. Quartet  in  F,  Charged 
• with  Eastern  Rhythms. 


MR.  WHITING  IN 

A BRAHMS  TRIO. 


^Mrs.  Zeisler’s  Brilliant 
Playing  in  Piano  Recital 
at  Steinert  Hall— Chab- 
rier’s  Peculiar  Number. 


# 


The  Kiieisel  quartet,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Arthur  ■\Vhltlng,  pianist,  gave  the  third 
oncert  of  its  19th  season  at  Potter 
(irlall  last  night.  There  was  a large  and 
1 tothuslastic  audience.  The  programme 
[ was  as  follows: 

Quartet  lit  F major,  Op.  22 Tsohalkowsky 

"lano  trio  In  K major Brahms 

•unrtet  lu  (J  inluor,  Op.  74,  No.  3 Uaydu 

The  Knelsels  gave  an  exceedingly  fine 
performance  of  Tschalkowsky's  quartet 
u performance  that  was  charactertted 
by  dash,  by  vigor— and  there  was  frenzy 
111  answer  to  certain  pages— as  well  as 
by  unsurpassable  precision  and  tonal 
beauty.  'I’he  rhythm  of  the  fascinating 
scherzo,  the  fleeting,  tantalizing  rhythm, 
arrested  constantly  but  only  for  a mo- 
ment, a rhythm  that  suggests  perpetual 
motion ; this  and  t.he  melodic  figure  of 
oriental  and  obsessing  monotony  will 
long  haunt  the  memory.  The  profoundly 
melancholy  andante,  with  its  strange 
and  furious  contrasting  'section;  the 
buovement  of  exotic  and  emotional 

auallty  and  the  passionate  close  of  the 
na.e--these  were  played  with  a depth 
I of  feel.ng.  an  intensity  and  an  abandon 
^ r.?i5  rare,  even  at  these  concerts. 

ihe  quartet  is  charged  with  the  orl- 
ental  craze  for  persistent  rhythms  and 
melodies.  There  are  pages  that  are  sat- 
urated with  the  eastern  monotony  that 
soon  becomes  more  exciting  than  the 
straining  of  the  western  composer  af- 
ter diversifl^  effects,  after  tumultuous 
cllmaves.  Tschaikowsky  in  this  respect 
glorious  barbarian,  even  though  the 
chiefs  of  the  radical  Russian  school  still 
reproach  him  for  being  a cosmopolite. 
When  this  quartet  was  first  played  in 
private  early  in  1874,  at  Moscow,  In  Nich- 
olas Rubinstein's  house,  by  Laub,  Hri- 
maly,  Gerber  and  Fitzenhagen,  Anton 
Rubinstein  sat  with  a disinheriting 
countenance,  gloomy,  ready  to  exclaim 
“Pudge”  at  the  end  of  every  10  meas- 
ures. u hen  the  performance  was  over 
he  said,  with  his  characteristically  bru- 
tal frankness,  that  he  did  not  like  the 
work,  that  he  mls.sed  the  pure  quartet 
style,  etc.  How  many  musical  crimes 
are  committed  in  the  name  of  "the  pure 
quartet  style”!  For  smug  and  preten- 
tious dulness  Is  In  art  the  crime  of 
crimes. 

There  was  sacrifice  to  Johannes 
Brahms,  with  Mr.  Whiting  as  high 
priest.  The  sacrifice  was  offered  Soberly, 
decently  and  in  due  order,  and  great 
was  the  Joy  of  the  .faithful.  Does  the 
performance  of  this  trio  according  to 
the  ritual  demand  a monochromatic 
and  dry  reading  of  the  piano  part? 
Messrs.  Knelsel  and  Schroeder  were 
emotlonaf  whenever  the  composer  al- 
lowed the  opportunity,  and  even  In  the 
most  prosaic  passages  their  wai*m  tone 
was  a delight.  Perhaps  they  are  not 
imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  Brahms, 
and  the  faithful  may  yet  report  them  to 
the  Watch  and  Ward  Society  as  danger- 
ous to  the  public  morals.  The  next  con- 
cert will  be  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  29. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfleld-Zeisler  gave  a 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Steinert  Hall.  There  wa.s  a good-sized 
and  warmly  applausive  audience.  The 
progrramme  was  as  follows; 

Toccata  ami  fngue  for  organ,  D minor. . . . 

Bach-Tauslg 

Sonata,  Op.  10.  No.  2 Beethoven 

Berceuse,  OpT  67  (by  request) 1 

Ktude.  Op.  25,  No.  3 

Impromptu,  Op.  30  (by  request) y(3hopIn 

Valse,  Op.  04.  No.  1 

Andante  splanato  and  polonaise.  Op.  22J 

Suite,  Op.  60 ] 

Liebcswalzer  (No.  6 from  1 Moszkowski 

“Spring.”  Op.  67)....  J 
"Si  Oiseau  J’Etals”  (etude.  Op.  2,  No.  6) 

Henselt 

Bourree  fantasque Chabrter 

We  do  not  remember  hearing  Chab- 
rler’s  "Bourree”  in  Boston  in  Its  original 
form.  Orchestrated  by  Felix  -Mottl.  it 
was  played  here  at  a Symphony  concert 
March  4,  1899. 

Chabrier  was  chiefly  self-tau.^ht  as  a 
composer  and  as  a pianist,  but  his  skill 
as  a piano  player  was  fabulous  and  his 
left  hand  was  a wonder  even  to  accom- 
plished virtuosos.  He  wrote  a few  ex- 
traordinary pieces  for  the  piano,  and 
what  Gauthier-Villars  said  of  his  bur- 
lesque “Marche  Joyeuse”  might  be  ap- 
plied to  them:  "This  Wagnerian  Fal- 

staff  of  exuberant  imagination,  sure 
knowledge,  remarkable  sense  of  cfblor 
and  the  plcture.sque.  who  has— a rare 
thing— ideas,  gives  himself  up  too  will- 
ingly to  ventral  fancies.  When  he  falls 
a victim  to  this  fit  of  grotesque  epilepsy  ’ 
our  Babelai^slan  Juggles  with  disson- 
ances, .swallow.s  syncopations,  orches 
pirates  with  his  feet  and  nose.”  Mrs. 


Mrs.  Viblsli  ■ l.‘  Inferi  sling,  even  when 
she  Is  cxtiavngaiit  in  spied  or  force; 
for  the  hi  irer  fi.  confident  that  sho  l« 
not  then  dcllberniely  uensatlonnl  ami 
bidding  for  applause.  Her  individuality 
is  pronounced,  and  she  reveals  It 
frankly.  She  Is  never  lukewarm;  she  Is 
.seldom,  If  ever.  dry.  She  I:;  a pawdoii- 
iite  pianist,  but  her  passion  l.s  seldom 
sensuous;  and  this  Is  a pUv.  She  reveh' 
In  .stormv  crescendos,  In  the  display  of 
siieed  anil  brllllunce,  for  thus  she  gives  : 
vent  to  her  fi  ellngs.  But  «he  Is  much 
more  than  a crashing  and  f«tartUng  vir- 
tuoso. Her  performance  yesterday  of 
the  sonata  and  t'hopln’a  "Andante  Spl- 
unato,"  polonaise,  etude  and  waltz  was 
thought^lly  aiui  musically  considered. 
That  of  Chopin's  “Berceuse”  was  too 
conscious;  the  pace  was  destructively 
slow;  the  cradle  was  put  by  the  front 
door.  In  the  sun,  and  the  lullaby  was 
suns  with  a dash  between  every  two 
svllabtes.  Singing  a melody,  Mr.s.  Zeis- 
ler  was  too  often  Inflexibly  metallic. 
There  were  tlme.s  when  her  fingers 
seemed  of  eteel  and  forced  against  key.'i 
of  steel.  She  has  played  here  with  more 
melodic  charm;  never,  perhaps,  with 
imore  noticeable  brilliance.  Since  she 
nvu-s  at  tlmee  boisterous,  and  too  often 
Elven  to  screaming.  It  Is  possiible  that 
hhe  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  admira- 
ble acoustic  properties  of  the  hall. 
There  was  a great  deal  to  praise  In  her 
performance,  and  she  was  never  bore- 
some  although  her  programme  was  too 
long.  If  she  had  only  been  a little  less 
vociferous!  She  was  obliged  to  repeat 
Chopin's  etude  and  Henselt'e  study,  and 
also,  at  the  end,  to  add  to  the  pro- 
gramme. . , . 

Mrs.  Zelsler  will  give  a recital  In 
Steinert  Hall  Saturday  afternoon,  Dec. 
12. 
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Celebration  of  Centenary 
of  the  Great  Composer 
by  the  Cecilia  Club  at 
Symphony  Hall. 


“THE  DAMNATION 
OF  FAUST”  GIVEN. 


L^rge«  and  Brilliant  Audi- 
ence Present— Song  Re- 
cital by  Francis  Rogers 
in  Steinert  Hall. 


‘‘The  Damnation  of  Faust,”  by  Hector 
Berlioz,  was  performed  last  night  in 
Symphony  Hall  by  the  Cecilia  with  an 
enlarged  male  chorus,  Mr.  Dang  conduc-, 
tor.  The  solo  singers  were  Mme.  Melba,  ^ 
Messrs.  Ellison  van  Hoose,  Charles  GiU- 
bert  and  Merrill.  There  was  a very, 
large  and  brilliant  audience.  J 

This  performance  was  announced  as  | 
cslebiration  of  the  centenary  of  Berlioi/ 
who  was  Ijorn  Dec.  11.  1803.  It  would  be' 
a pleasure  to  believe  that  the  audience 
was  drawn  by  the  spell  of  his  name. 
More  works  by  Berlioz  and  more  fre- 
quent performances  of  his  best  compo- 
sitions have  been  given  in  Boston  than 
in  any  city  of  the  United  States,  and 
“The  Damnation  of  Faust”  has  long 
been  a favorite  here. 

Dast  night,  no  doubt,  a great  attrac- 
tion was  the  engagement  of  the  solo 
singers,  and  especially  of  Mme.  Melba. 
There  was  the  natural  curiosity  to  see 
and  to  hear  her  again;  and  many  would 
have  gone  to  Symphony  Hall  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  Berlioz's, 
dramatic  legend.  They  that  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  "Damnation 
of  Faust”  were  curious  as  to  what  she 
v/ould  do  with  music  that  was  never  in- 
tended for  virtuoso  display  and  would 
not  seem  to  be  in  the  working  and  most 
effective  registers  of  her  voice. 

If  any  perchance  went  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  finding  her  at  a disadvantage 
they  were  disappolnte.d.  The  voice  is 
the  same  golden  voice;  there  was  none 
like  It  when  she  flr.st  revealed  to  us  its 
nr,arveIlou.s  beauty  and  splendor;  there 
is  none  like  it  today.  It  is  still  fresh  ■ 
and  flawless;  it  still  has  the  qualities 
that  distinguished  her  among  all  sing- 
ing women  and  set  her  apart  as  upon  a 
throne  high  raised. 

It  is  more  than  a perfect  instrument 
managed  with  consummate  skill;  for, 
even  when  the  singer  is  not  emotional 
in  thought  or  by  force  of  deliberate  in- 
tention, the  tones  themselves  are  richil 
- - tl-\ 
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splcuoui.  figure.  Fount  miiy  invoke  im - 
turo  and  .ill  Ihe  element.^,  MephiHt”- 
pholec  may  sneer  IiIm  ditty,  -jolcllei.s  and 
BludeniB  und  BylpliH  umJ  wlll-o'-the- 
wlsiiB  may  sing  and  dance,  tlio  prinreh 
of  hell  may  proudly  put  their  queallon 
to  MephlHloplieles  after  the  awful  ride 
of  the  fiend  with  hla  philosophic  friend, 
.Marguerite  li.  the  central  and  domliiat 
Ing  cliaracti  r.  und  Herlloz  ha.-  w rapie-d 
about  her  an  ulmoHphere  of  musical 
poetry  in  which  she  Joys  and  .sun'ern,  us 
the  eternal  tyjie  of  womanliood. 

Was  Melb.'i,  then,  emotional?  For 
some  who  have  watelied  her  In  filglils 
of  bravura  or  sustained  melody  and 
have  seen  tho  repose  of  vocal  mastery, 
have  missed  the  facial  contortloiiK,  llie 
spasmodic  gestures  and  tlio  heaving, 
panting  bellows  of  more  ouineriui.-i 
sisters  of  the  stage,  and  have  tliereforo 
cried  out  "She  Is  without  emotion;  she 
is  cold,”  and  they  have  likened  lier  to 
tile  fair  automaton,  Olympia,  whoso 
singing  won  such  pral.se  in  JlolTmanii's 
wild  tale. 

Berlioz  himself  h.os  told  us  how  he 
wished  his  ballad  of  the  King  of  Thule 
to  bo  sung.  He  said  In  subetance;  The 
singer  should  not  attempt  to  reiiroduce 
any  of  the  emotions  In  tho  iioem;  for 
nothing  could  be  further  at  tlie  moment 
from  ilarguerite's  thoughts  than  the 
melancholy  lot  of  the  king;  she  ha.s 
known  the  ballad  from  her  infancy,  and 
It  now  comes  to  her  while  siie  is  dream- 
ing of  Faust. 

The  emotional  quality  of  Melba's  art 
Is  in  the  tones  of  her  voice;  for  this  voice 
that  is  as  brilliant  as  a cascade  In  the 
sun  of  high  noon.  Is  of  a beauty  charged 
with  sentiment,  alive  and  vibrant  with  a 
woman's  hopes,  longings,  regrets.  And 
this  voice  was  last  night  the  voice  of 
Marguerite. 

The  performance  as  a whole  was 
smooth,  too  smooth.  There  were  mo- 
ments when  it  seemed  as  though  an 
oratorio  were  in  progress,  as  though 
some  singer  in  approved  evening  dress 
would  begin  in  long-drawn  recitative, 
"And  the  Dord  said.”  Never  before 
have  we  heard  in  Bo.ston  so  careful  and 
precise  a performance;  never  before  ha.s 
the  orchestra  played  with  such  care  and 
finesse  under  Mr.  Dang's  direction.  The 
chorus,  too,  sang  with  marked  respect 
for  dynamic  indications.  This  was  all 
excellent— but  it  was  not  Berlioz.  The 
extravagantly  romantic  spirit,  tho  de- 
moniacal possession— these  characteris- 
tics were  not  irresistibly  brought  out. 

Berlioz  demanded  attention  to  detail, 
precision  of  attack,  and  all  the  other 
elementary  necessities  of  an  adequate 
performance,  but  he  also  demanded  a 
flaming  soul,  a fantastical  mind  to  gov- 
ern and  direct  and  sweep  all  before  him. 
The  great  period  of  romanticism  wa.s 
over  long  ago,  and  we  aro  now  tempted 
to  wonder  at  the  "extravagance”  of 
plays  by  the  elder  Dumas  and  Hugo.  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  explain 
tho  influence  of  Byron  over  his  genera- 
tion and  that  which  followed.  Byron  of 
“Don  Juan”  and  the  “Detters.”  yes:  but 
how  could  any  one  have  taken  “Childe 
Harold”  and  ‘‘The  Corsair”  and  “Dara  ” 
seriously?  If  any  one  wishes  to  hear 
“The  Damnation  of  Faust”  as  Berlioz 
imagined  It— and  as  It  is  in  the  score  to 
the  highly  imaginative  reader— he  must 
journey  to  Paris  and  hear  a perform- 
ance led  by  Colonne;  for  in  Paris  there 
are  still  romanticists. 

Yet,  in  its  way  the  performance  la,<5t 
night  gave  pleasure  by  reason  of  its  in- 
congruous respectability  to  him  that 
does  not  feel  with  Berlioz  and  for 
^Jerlioz.  Mr.  Gilibert  was  imbued  with 
the  true  spirit;  he  was  constantly  dra- 
matic without  stepping  out  of  the  frame 
of  the  work;  his  sustained  passages 
were  as  many  object-lessons;  his  deliv- 
ery of  the  serenade  was  masterly. 

Mr.  Van  Hoose  sang  effectively  and 
with  much  taste,  and  Mr.  Merrill  did 
well  In  a most  unthankful  task.  The 
choruses  for  female  voices  were  sung 
with  a fine  quality  of  tone.  The  male 
chorus  was  too  much  inclined  to  be  ac- 
curately phlegmatic  except  in  the 
“Amen”  fugue,  which  reminded  the 
singers  of  the  safe  and  peaceful  paths 
of  oratorio. 
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TH[  G[BHIIIID 
mOR[CITI 


An  Unconventional  Pro-1 
firamme  Rendered  ii 
Steinert  Hall  Yesterday 
Afternoon. 


and  warm— never  lush,  never  sen 
mental— but  pure  and  at  the  Siune  time 
sensuous,  tones  that  suggest  both  the 
maiden  and  the  woman,  so  that,  as  far 
as  mere  quality  of  voice  Is  concerned, 
Melba  has  the  right  to  sing  Juliette 
from  the  dawn  of  love  to  the  full  revela- 
tion, and  then  to  the  inevitable  trageJy. 

Furthermore,  the  music  of  Berlioz, 
which  some  thought,  and  not  unkindly, 
might  prove  to  be  a pitfall,  served  to 
glorify  both  voice  and  ait;  for,  while 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  her  to 


MR.  ROGERS’  RECITAL. 

Mt.  Francis  Rogers,  baritone,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  Mr.  Arthur  Hyde  was  the  ac- 
companist. The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows-: 

V ittorla Carisslmi  (l(i60i 

Lascmtemi  morlre Moutevcrle  (160S; 

Adelaide- } „ 

VVonne  der  IVehiuutli  1 Beethoven 

Vei-lass'  uilcli  NIcht Franz 

Eln  Juengling  Dlebt  eln  Maedehen  1 

Ic'h  Hah’  iui  Traum  Go«-elnct V Schumann 

Fruehllnganacht j 

Immer  Lelser  Wlrd  Mein  Schlummer. . .Brahms 

Invocation  to  Sleep Tschaikowsky 

Gesang  'ft'eylas Hugo  Wolf 

Morgen R.  Strauss 

Prometheus Schubert 

Message  d’Amour Holmes 

La  Lcttre Aiibert 

Prospice Sidney  Homer 

A Broken  Song. . ? Hnino  Hnhn 

Song  of  GlennanJ nruno  Huhn 

'riiru  Ye  to  Me Old  Scotch 

.Tune : Mrs.  Beacli 

Mr.  Rogers  has  made  progress  in  the 
art  of  interpretation.  Formerly  he  h.ad 
little  ability  to  individualize.  He  iias 
gained  in  diversity,  as  well  as  in  breadth 
and  authority  of  expression.  When  he 
first  sang  In  public  thoughts  of  tone 
production  occupied  him.  As  he  became 
more  and  more  free  in  this  respect,  he 
then  began  to  realize  that  each  song,  if 
It  be  -worth  singing,  has  its  own  mood, 

and  that  this  special  mood  must  be  re- 
produced. Now  he  gains  with  each  ap- 
Jnpearanoe. 

1 Yesterday  he  -was  especially  happy  in 
jjhls  delivery  of  the  short  but  poignant 
1! excerpt  from  Monteverde’s  old  opera, 
the  beautiful  song  by  Strauss,  Schu- 
mann’s “Fruehllngsnacht”  and  the 
noble  song  by  Hugo  Wolf.  He  felt  too 
much  in  "Ich  habe  im  Traum,”  and  the 
song  by  Holmes  should  be  gallant  rath- 
er than  moiirnfiiiit.  Mr. 


AN  APPLAUSIVE 
AUDIENCE  PRESEN' 


Music  by  Loeffler,  Gabriel 
Faure,  Brahms,  Beetho- 
ven,Chopin, and  Mr.  Geb- 
hard  Himself  Performed. 


Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard  gave  a piunij 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  St>-iiif‘i 
Hall.  There  wa.-;  a warmly  applau-sivel 
audience.  The  programme  was  aa  lol  l 
lows; 

Ballade,  op,  118,  No.  .3 i;rnlmi.| 

First  movement  from  sonatii.  up.  9i)..Becihuvei  I 

•Scherzo,  C'-iharp  minor Oliopii  [ 

"Lea  raons” c.  Jl.  IxielilevI 

(Transcribed  for  piano.) 

Pavane Fautel 

Andante  (No.  8),  from  “I’leees  Breves”. ..Fauial 

\nlse  Caprice  No.  3 Faiiral 

Intermezzo II.  Gchbardl 

Elude  Fautastiqne H.  Geiitmiijl 

“Uastlose  Uebe” Seluibert-Lli2?| 

Bhapaodie  No  8 ITaztl 

The  programme  was  delightfully  un-^P 
conventional,  even  if  in  some  Instances  | 
expectation  was  disappointed.  Mr.  Geb- 
hard  did  not  begin  with  a dlsarrange-ji 
ment  of  an  organ  piece  by  Bach,  aMl 
though  he  held  fast  to  tradition  bjal 
choosing  a composer  among  the  “Ii'?”.  • 
Some  day  a pianist  will  have  the  cour  : 
age,  to  search  among  the  ‘‘A's”.  Then 
are  Alkan,  Artchibousheff,  Asantschew- 
skl,  whose  piano  pieces  are  nut  in  nos-, 
ton  as  household  words.  Or  a pianlsfl 
might  make  a programme  out  of  pieees| 
written  by  composers  whose  namts  be-J 
gin  with  "E”.  This  would  exerfisa  hlsJ| 
Ingenuity. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Gebhard 
did  not  hesitate  to  play  a movement 
from  a sonata.  Would  that  quartet 
clubs  and  Symphony  orche.stras  could 
be  per.suaded  to  treat  chamber  mu.sio 
and  symphonies  with  equal  irreverencel 

Tho  transcription  of  Mr.  Doeffier’s 
song  was  played  ‘here  for  the  first  time: 
The  song,  which  ha.s  been  heard  ii 
concert,  was  published  lately.  The  im 
pressionistic  text  is  by  Gustave  Kahn, 
a virtuoso  in  verbal  color  and  rhythm, 
and  Mr.  Doeffler's  music  is  well  adapted 
for  transcription.  This  music  w'ould 
possible  gain  before  an  audience  If  the 
text  were  printed  on  the  programme, 
although  it  must  frankly  be  said  that 
much  of  Kahn's  verse  is  unintelligible' 
to  Frenchmen  who  adore  clearness  and 
logic  as  the  characteristics  of  thelB, 
mother  tongue.  The  pavane  by  Ga-t 
briel  Faure  has  charm  of  atmasphere 
and  delicacy  of  grace.  There  Is  th 
mood  of  by-gone  days  that  sots  th- 
same  composer's  song.  "Clair  de  Dune,' 
apart,  a thing  of  exquisite,  unforget 
table  beauty,  though  this  Is  true  of  th- 
pavane  in  lesser  degree.  Faure'.’i 
andante  and  valse  struck  us  a.s  man  , 
nered,  as  chessboard  mu.sic.  Mr.  Geb-J 
hard's  own  compositions  aie  seriousi 
made,  but  they,  too,  at  flr.st  hearuii 
.seem  artful  rather  than  spontaneou; 
as  the  precocious  speech  of  a .vout 
who  has  associated  wholly  with  uI 
and  disillulonized  men,  rather  than  thi 
frank  revelation  of  fresh  and  ingenuou; 
hopes  and  aspiration.s. 

Mr.  Gebhard  played  in  an  Interestlni 
manner  and  often  with  markc_ 
thoughtfulness,  as  well  as  with  author- 
ity and  brilliance.  His  performance  ol 
the  first  group  was  especially  good. 

It  Is  a pleasure  to  add  that  he  has 
added  colors  to  his  palette;  he  Is  no 
longer  confined  to  black  and  white;  nor 
i.s  he  constantly  and  Inexorably  gran 
itic.  

THE  SYMPHONY  PROGRAMME!' 

Melba  Will  Sing  Two  Selections  an^| 
the  Orchestra  Will  Play  Some  Note- 
worthy Compositions  This  Week. 


Mme.  Melba  will  sing  at  the  sevr-ntltl 
public  rehearsal  of  the  S.vmphony  or- 1 
chestra  this  afternoon.  Her  selectionei| 
are  the  aria,  “Farto,  parto,”  with  clar- 
onet  obbligato,  from  Mozart's  “Da  I 
I Clemenza  dl  Tito,”  which  was  sung  at  a I 
Symphony  concert  by  Ro.sa  Olltzka  som^  I 
I .years  ago,  and  Ophelia's  mad  scene! 
from  “Hamlet,''  which  has  been  »und| 
here  by  several,  among  them  Christlnifr 
! Nilsson.  Clara  Demise  Kellogg.  Senj 
I bricii,  Calve  and  Melba  herself,  wh 
‘ have  shone  In  the  air  while  les.seir  light 
h va  twinkled.  Sembrich  created  t', 
part  of  Ophelia  in  the  oiiora  it.self. 


lieart'irr^ennyKon’t'  wonderful  phrase. 
^The  Choral  Art  Society  Air  ‘ ‘In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields, 
y.oodrich.  oonductor,  will  give  it<!  flrVi  and  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no 
concert  of  the  third  season  in  Joi-rlnr  "tore.'  One  realizes,  somehow,  that 
Hall  on  Friday  evening.  Dec  18  An  or  Brahm.s  was  working,  as  it  were, 
chestrn  will  assist.  The  programme  wiV' through  a mist;  you  hear  (and  we  do 
Include  Dotti'.s  "Crucifixus"  celo^ht  not  mean  to  make  any  trivial  l•rltioism 
partsi.  Aittoria's  “O  Quam  Gloriosum  " in  saying  so  muehl  his  fog-horn;  and. 
t orsi  s Adoramus  te.”  Palestrina's  as  though  one  may  search,  one  very  sel- 
Jil'mia,"  Bach's  cantata  dom  finds  the  intimate  spirit  of  him 
trOd  s rime  Is  the  Best"  ".A.etus  Tra-  who.  from  a technical  point  of  view, 

’ " describe  as'  a master, 
runs  one  of  Mendels- 
mualcal  phrases  set  to 
I might  find  Him, 

. h.,r„r  ..ij  .. r,....  Ml  , luKcs  ^ coms  bcfoi'e  His 

' ' I,  Homage  and  d'lndv's  "1  -i  presence!' 
solo^'  The^  second  baritone  “We  confess  that,  although  we  fully 

o,  ine  second  concert,  one  oX  eccle-  understand  every  technical  point,  every 
, ^ ,,  orchestral  thought,  every  melodic  pas- 

.siasuoal  music,  will  be  given  about  the  gage,  every  combination  of  key,  every 
rniddlc  of  March.  Xo  single  ticket  for  distinction  of  rhythm,  we  still  maintain 
eithi'f  of  these  concerts  will  !>e  sold,  j^at  Brahms  remains  the  most  ex- 
Subsoriptions  should  be  sent  to  Charles  traordinary.  though  uninspired,  com- 
G.  Saunders,  secretary.  95  Milk  street.  poser  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
The  plan  of  "associaite  membership  w’ould  that  we  kne'w  where  we 

for  absorption  of  all  sittings  for  the  sea-  ^ight  find  him!  Brahms  knew  every- 
son  concerts  of  the  Verdi  OrchesHal  tfiifig  worth  knowing  about  music;  why 
Club  Is  likely  to  become  operative.  The  jjjj  j.,p  not  (and  who  shall  solve  this 
requisite  number  of  subscriptions  has  mystery?;  put  that  knowledge  to  beau- 
been  nearly  .attained.  Its  first  concert  of  yj-e.®?  It  is  too  late  to  answer  the 


Rrtiil  “BSvi^'.s  pioiio 
the  composer  for  the,  first 
England,  Oct.  “This  is  conceived  in 
a romantic  vein,  and  much  of  the  musdc 
appear.s  to  have  been  Inspired  by  the 
exceptional  technical  dexterity  of  the 
composer.  He  Is  most  seriou.-  in  the 

firs!  movement,  but  in  this  i.s  tire  least  ^ 

inter, Utiiiu  The  succeeding  scherzo  general  outside  knowledge, 

selms  to^’have  growm  out*  of  Herr  j perhaps,  thecadeuza  whicli  leads  inu,  the 


wl  jPth  ■ lo-J|sF 

v.-h*rein  she  ilenionstraieo  ^ ' 

beauty  and  earnest  sentiment  the 

lomposition.  rha'.  ‘■’'Y nnv'^nter- 

extremely  difficult 

prefer  of  this  concerto  Is  a matwx  oi 

hut  it  is. 


the  series  will  be  Tuesday  evening,  Dec 
29,  at  Jordan  Hall,  Huntin.gton  avenue. 
The  remaining  concerts  will  be  on  or 
about  S',  lo  and  April  20.  Miss  Ade- 
laide J.  Griggs,  contralto,  and  Mr. 


question  now.  and  our  judgment  can 
never  be  altered  by  any  future  devel- 
opment. The  first  symphony,  however, 
which  was  given  at  last  ni.ght's  concert 
is  a work  which,  in  its  ultimate  work- 


Dicdge.  organist,  will  assist  at  the  first  must  alwaj’s  be  regarded  with 

concert.  reverence  and  with  sympathy.  The 

Mr.  ('harles  E.  Clement  of  Cleveland  fij^gjg  is  certainly  among  the  greatest 
will  give  an  organ  recital  in  Symphony  things  of  what  we  arc-  used,  to  call 
Hall  early  in  January.  ‘classical  music.'  If  Brahms  had  only 

Arrangements  have  been  made  tor  the  .j^.j-itten  like  this  at  all  times,  if  the  joy 
third  concert  In  aid  of  the  pension  fund  music  had  filled  his  spirit  thus,  ever, 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestr.a.  "ho  rather  than  an  austere  sentiment  of  art 


date  fixed  is  Sunday  evening,  Jan.  3 
and  tlie  aiTangements  for  the  subscrip- 
tion sale  will  be  made  known  at  an  early 
date. 

The  illustrated  lectures  announced  un- 
der the  direction  ot  Manager  Daniel 
Frolima’i  by  Mrs.  Helen  Rhodes  upon 
''Riir.sifaU.'’  at  the  new  Lyceum  Theatre, 
in  New  York,  this  month,  are  to  be  re- 
peated in  this  city  at  an  early  day. 
These  lectures  have  been  given  by  Mrs. 
Rhodes  with  much  success  in  other 
cities,  and  are  said  to  describe  the  Bay- 
reuth production  in  a faithful  and  in- 
teresting faction. 

Manager  I,.  H.  Mudgett  has  concluded 
arrangements  for  George  Grossrnith  to 
give  his  new  monologue  entertainment 
ard  his  usual  budget  of  humorou.s  songs 
ni.d  .sketches  in  Boston  early  in  the 
month  of  January. 


FOU.B  PORTRAITS. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
■ of  Miss  Gertrude  Peppercorn.  Richard 
Platt.  Franz  von  Vecsey  and  Francis 
MacMlllen.  Our  Berlin  carrespondent 
' contributed  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
10-year  old  Hungarian  violini.st,  _ which 
was  published  on  this  page  Nov.  8. 
Born  at  Budapest.  Von  A'ecsey  showed 
his  musical  instinct  at  tlie  age  of  4.  The 
'ooy  studied  at  the  Budapest  Conserva- 
tory. and,  although  the  father,  a man 
of  means,  has  no  wish  to  exploit  the 
child,  he  allowed  him  to  play  in  public. 
At  Berlin  the  boy  made  a sensation,  and 
not  merely  a.s  the,  conventional  infant 
phenomenon. 

The  Herald  published  Nov.  22  a laud- 
atory criticism  of  Mr.  Francis  MacMil- 
len's  ftr.st  concert  in  London,  Nov.  6, 
wlieu  he  played  concertos  by  Bach, 
Goldmark  and  Paganini,  and  a group  of 
.;mall  pieces.  Mr.  MacMillen  wag  born 
u!  .Marietta.  O..  Oct.  14,  188,1.  He  studied 
t'hicogQ  under  Bernard  Listemann 
and  at  the  Brus-sels  i?nnservatory  under 
Cf>:ir  Thorasnr..  At  Brussels  in  1601  he 
divl-.Ied  the  first  prize  “with  the  greatest 
' d'sli:  .'!ior.''  1th  Afr.  Dethier.  and 
played  soon  tbererifter  with  marked  sne- 
ccss.  ,,  , 

Mi.ss  Gertrude  T’fpperqorn.  an  English 
pianist,  who  will'  come  to  the  T'nited 
Stales  in  Jauuar;'  and  remain  iiere  the 
.’■(•llowin.v  three  inonths.  is  the  daughter 
•!  3 land.seai.’O  painter.  At  the  age  of 
1;,  eta-  he-tau  'o  sUidv  wifn  Tobias 
Mattliay  of  the  Royal  Academy,  whei_e 
she  gained  five  prizes  from  1S94  to  1897. 
Her  reput.ation  i.s  not  conflnctl  to  I.,on- 
don.  for  in  ISOO  and  1901  she  gave  con- 
■'•erts  in  Berlin  and  excited  more  than 
ordinary  discussion. 

Richard  Pl.'iU,  pianist,  will  glv,e  his 
first  recital  In  America  next  Tue.sday 
evening  at  Stelnert  Hall.  Mr.  Platt  was 
'...Til  at  St.  Ixiuis.  Jan.  9.  1877.  He 
smdi,  ,1  t'-ic-re  with  Mrs.  Nellie  Strong 
Stevenson,  and  then  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  studied  the  piano  for  sever.il 
,-ar.s  with  Rnrth  and  JIme.  .Steoaiioff 
and  composition  with  Heinrich  Urban. 
II.  made  his  first  appearance  in  public 
Berlin  Feb.  20.  1902.  win  n he  played, 
witii  tlie  assistance  of  the  Philharmonic 
I ( i:  hestiv.  Beethoven’s  conci-rlo  in  C 
i minor.  Rubinstein's  concerto  in  D.  and 
i IJfzt’s  Hungarian  Fantasia.  He  played 
in  lamdon  for  the  fir.st  time  at  a con- 
1 reri  of  t!ie  Amsterdam  orchestra  (Rich- 
ard Slrauss  festival)  on  June  5.  1903,  and 
h(  afterward  gave  a concert  in  which 
he  Introiluced  some  of  his  own  composi- 
■ ions. 

BLACKBURN  ON  BRAHMS. 

The  i'all  Mail  Gazette  of  Nov.  18  pub- 
lish,‘d  this  review  of  Richter’s  conceit 
gi‘  “n  the  night  before  in  the  Queen's 
Hall.  The  programme  consisted  wholly 
■jf  works  of  Brahms.  The  orchestra  was 
; the  Halle: 

j 'Ml.  AVii.y  Hea.-  wa.s  not  able  to  ap 


as  a permanent  soul  possession,  then 
there  might  have  been  no  controv -rsy. 
no  question,  no  bitterness  concerning 
the  position  which  he  may  or  may  not 
assume  m the  kingaom  of  music.  It  is 
rather  a weary  thing  to  be  forever  in 
an  attitude  ot  controversy  toward  the 
merits  of  a man  like  Brahms,  who  la- 
bored so  well,  who  knew  so  much  and 
who  accomplished  so  vast  an  amount  of 
work  in  his  time;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  we  do  not  and  cannot  accept  liim  as 
one  of  the  .great  masters  of  moder-i 
musicdl  art.  He  worked  on  a splendid 
scai“'  he  'nothing  common  did  nor 
mean’’  during  the  whole  of  his  musical 
career,  and  we  rather  suspect  that  it  is 
largely  owing  ta  the  weight  and  iin- 
nor-taiice  of  his  character,  bis  industry, 
and  to  the  grandiose  results  of  his  labor, 
that  he  has  been  regaroeu  ns  a maste.r 
far  beyond  his  'natural  merits.  There 
we  leave  the  subject.  Dr.  Richter  con- 
ducted with  great  energy  and  keen  in- 


fa.solnatlng  ii  feature  ot  iiis  Playing- 
The  Intermezzo  which  follows  is  nami 
cally  the  most  significant  of  the  lour 
movements,  and  the  poetic  touches  and 
gentle  meditative  plira.ses  are  deciUM- 
ly  captivating.  The  finale  is  a 
and  set  of  variations  of  spirited  and 
triliiant  character  which  bring  tne 
sonata  to  -a  timely  and  brilliant  end. 
The  programme  also  contained  two 
other  pieces  by  the  reciter,  a new  con- 
cert study  entitled  ‘Au  A ol.  ^ 

would  recommend  to  Refereaders  n° 
can  play  neatly  about  500  notes  a mm- 
ute.  and  a sugge.stive  little  composition 
called  'PropGsdeBal.'  that  savors  of  the 
passing  delights  of  tlie  ballrocm  witn 
fair  partners,  three  suppers,  and  a con- 

Mr  Blackburn  heard  Willy  ® , 

piano  Theme  and  A'ariations  m t 
sharp  minor  (T,ondon,  Nov.  4)  played 
hv  the  composer.  “AA'e  confess  tnat  'we 
found  the  work  singularly  lacking  in 
inspiration;  it  reminded  us 
sort  of  compositions  which 
once  declared  to  sound  lieautiful  in 
dreams,  but  quite  dull  in  actual  per- 
formance.” 

Berlioz  is  si  ill  going  strong.,  Alany 
similar  functions  are  being 
in  various  centres  of  musical  art.  ana 
Europe  seems  definitely  to  be  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that  Berlioz  wmote  not 
onlv  grand,  but  extremely  beautiful 
mu'slc.  One  of  the.  best  known  musk'al 
critics  in  I.ondon  some  four  or  fi'  e 
years  ago  wrote  a long  article  in  wnicii 
(he  attempted  to  show  that  Berlioz, 

\ though  a magnificent  master  of  liai-; 
rr.ony,  was  incapable  of  writing  a J'ealR 
fine  melodv.  We  are  changing  all  that 
now.— Pall  Mali  Gazette. 

Tlie  Alusical  News  (Ixindon)  publishes 
au  account  of  a discussion  about  music 
at  a church  congress  in  Bristol.  »ir 
Walter  Parratt  said  many  things:  was 

there  no  part  of  the  service  that  co'uld 
be  left  to  unmusical  Christians? 
was  too  much  Intoning,  and  he  would 
like  to  hear  the  confession,  creeds  ami 
many  of  the  prayers  read  in  the  natural 
voice.”  Sir  AAAiIter  .continued;  ''\  cry 
few'  clergy  could  intone,  or  even  read 
properly,'  ‘ yet  the  best  readers  were 
nearly  all  unmusical.  He  had  chased 


AlLXvLcTLl  WlLll  KX^Ci>i  rv^vii  iti  ^ ^ ^ el-s^ 

sight,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  at  a clerical  voice  up  and  ^ 


times  he  rather  allowed  his  band  to 
overwhelm  his  intention  somewhat  too 
noisily.’’  

SUNDRY  OPINIONS. 

Mr.  Blackburn  wrote  apropos  of  a per- 
formance of  Brahms’  4th  symphony  at 
a Queen’e  Hall  symphony'  concert  Oct. 
31:  “Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 

Brahms'  cl,assical  feeling  in  music  by 
those  who  admire  his  industry  and  -.the 
proofs  of  that  industry  during  a long 
career.  But  to  our  feeling— and  we 
speak  the  word  seriously,  not  inviting 
controversy,  not  desiring  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  any  admirer— this  music  has 
within  it  a sentiment  of  mortality,  seeds 
of  death.  Tsehaikowsky  wrote  of  the 
grave  and  of  the  inevitability  of  death, 
of  all  that  is  saddest  and  darkest  in 


rgan  during  the  reading  of  the  com- 
mandnients,  and  had  known  the  priest 
to  take  five  notes  during  that  lime, 
four  of  whieli  were  wronc.  and  the  fifth 
fearfullv  out  of  tune.’’  Sir  AA'alter  did 
not  encourage  strong  hope  of  better 
things.  He  feared  that  the  average  Eng- 
lishman liad  lost  the  power  of  joining 
intelligently  in  the  service,  even  in  his 
natural  voice,  and  drifted  into  the  dre.ary 
drone  which  was  so  depressing.  Otheiv 
speakers  were  moi-e  or  less  liard  upon 
the  clergy,  one  of  their  number  going 
so  far  as  to  say,  “If  a priest  was  a 
thorough  master  ot  the  subject,  by  allf 
means  let  him  manage  his  choir,  but,  if 
not,  let  iiiin  not  be  too  free  with  criti-j 
cisms  and  suggestions,  which  were 
bound  to  lead  to  friction  and  misunder-j 
standing  between  himself  and  the  cholij 
and  organist.”  A commentator  adds: 
“Most  excellent  advice,  but  the  clergy 
are  not  very  likely  to  follow  it.  The 
musically  ignorant  parson  is  he  who 


human  na^ture  and  in  human  destiny,  rjjQgj  often  undertakes  duties  that  de- 
but he  did  not  do  it  with  the  kind  of 
flourish  which  Brahms  makes,  as  though 
he  should  sav  to  one  that  lie  made  a 
business  of  the  thing  rather  than  a 
pleasure,  even  though  mueical  pleasure 
may  be  sorrowfully  taken.  At  the  same 


mand  an  expert.  He  will  not  part  with 
any  cf  his  power.  This  is.  in  part,  why 
the  present  ambitious  forms  of  musical 
service  are  seriously  threatened.” 

Mr.  E.  A,  Baughan  of  the  Daily  News 

J ■■  ■ (London)  rises  to  remark;  "(A’heii'  peo- 

time’  Brahms  wrote,  and  A"  pie  speak  of  orchestral  ensemble  as  the 

this  symphony , most  exqu.sitely  . special-  result  of  the  members  of  a band  con- 
Ized  work  tor  particular  in.struments. 


for  example,  througliout  the  whole  com- 
position, his  feeling  for  the  clarinet  be- 
longs to  tlie  province  of  inspired  genius; 
few  more  beautiful  passages  have  been 
written  for  that  instrument,  in  con- 
junction with  the  orchestra,  than  that 
which  Brahms  achieved  during  the  time 
of  this  composition.  AA'hy,  then,  to  take 
an  interrogative  attitude,  can  one,  in  a 
perfectly  tolerant  spirit,  at  one  mo- 
ment feel  how  dismal  th).s  music  is, 
aiui  the  next  feel  how  delightful  a sense 
6f  instrumentation  this  composer  pos- 
sessed? The  question,  indeed,  involves 


tinually  playing  together  I would  point 
to  the  results  obtained  by  Weingartner, 
Nikisch  and  Levi  with  London  orches- 
tras, someof  them  ‘scratch’fthat  is,  con- 
taining some  of  the  best  instrumental- 
ists in  the  kingdom),  after  only  a few 
hours’  rehearsals.  Apart  from  individ- 
ual quality  of  tone  and  individual  skill, 
an  orchestra  is  just  what  a conductor 
likes  to  make  it.  A b.and  is  ruled  by 
its  conductor:  a .string  quartet  is  a 
republic  wUh  a president.  That  is  the 
difference.” 

Here  is  criticism  that  is  distinctively 
personal.  A\’e  quote  from  the  New  A'ork 


soluble  on  the  grounds  that  lie  took  his 
creative  work  in  fragments  rather  than 
in  ensemble.  Vfe  do  not,  by  that,  wisli 
to  imply  that  any  general  effect  was 
not  pre.sent  to  liis  brain  during  the 
w'riting  of  this  .symphony.  Gut  rather 
that  particular  passages,  as  interpreted 
by  individual  instruments,  so  attracted 
the  inner  spirit  of  the  man  that  he 
forgot,  far  too  often,  that  which  the 
old  philosophers  called  Hie  universal  in 
the  'particular.'  In  thi.s  way  we  at- 
tempt to  account  for  that  difference  of 
opinion  which  exists  between  ourselves 
and  many  interesting  w'riters  on  music 
who  do  not  agree  w'ith 'our  general  feel- 
ing toward  Brahm.s.” 

Donald  Francis  Tovey  gave  an  or- 
che."tral  concert  at  St.  James'  Hail  on 
Wednesday  evening:,  Nov.  4,  at  which  be 
produced  a new  piano  concerto  of  his 
own.  Mr.  Tovey’s  music  is  guaranteed 
to  produce  a sound  and  refreshing  sleep 
without  the  aid  of  drugs,  and  is,  in 
consequence,  strongly  recommended  by 

M.  . . the  medical  jirofession  to  all  those  who 

and  ':i  hie:  place  Sig.  Busoni  j suffer  from  in.somnia.  One  movement 
“ ’ ’ is  the  dose  for  an  adult,  but  it  should  lie 

administered  wltli  the  greate.st  Care  to 
children,  as  an  overdose  might  be  at- 
tended with  fatal  results.  Those  who 
are  unable  to  oHalii  this  admirable  and 
pfflcacloup  mixture  from  their  chemists 
and  druggi.sts  may  like  to  know  thaf. 
tlie  prescription  is  one  tablespoonfui  of 
Bralims  to  a.  bucket  of  water.  Care 
sliould  (rf!  taken  that  neither  poetry  nor 
Imagination  is  introduced  into  tlie  mix- 
ture for  fear  of  diminishing  the  'effects.— 
London  correi  pondcnt  of  Musical  Cour- 
ier (New  York).  Tovey  is  barely  23 
years  old  and  lii.s  devotion  to  cla.'^sic.al 
form  “renders  liini  an  interesting  survi- 
val rather  than  a c /iuemporary  com- 
poser.” 

"I.ancclot”  in  ilic  Ifeferee  writes  of 


^ personal.  quote  iioiu  Liie  i.\ew  i orK 

Evening  Sun;  “Ifiien.  Thibaud_retired 


i 1 i -e.ii  the  piai.oforte  part  in  Brahms’ 
• - oie-erto  for  tliat  infurument  and  or- 
' r :ra.  No.  1 (D  minor),  Sig.  Busoni 
j (,iayed  with  very  great  distinction  and 
I wi'h  thai  peculiar  intimacy  with  the  In- 
j '■'■imeni  which  eo  largely  distlngui.“hes 
■L'm  'rorr:  even  the  very  great  pianists  of 
' ’•  e lie  en  day.  'fhe  work  in  queHlion 
' r are  iiound  to  say,  in  Shake- 

I ipeart  ’c  plir.ise.  one  of  ‘most  celebrated 
I Ci.Arc-  There  i.s  ruihlng  wliatever  in 

i’.i  V.- ,rk  wliii  which  one  can  find  any 
ai.d  there  is  little  enough,  in  «11 
- : cic-  e.  w ; -h  Incite.s  one  to  enthu- 
ia  'll  >r  be  e quiek  and  momentary 
'■'-ellni.-e  o:  e : <i,  r , hlch  gather  to  the 


and  his  accompanist,  Mr.  Andre  Benoist, 
had  liis  innings.  He  was  very  com- 
placent and  sure  of  himself  as  he  seated 
himself  at  the  piano  and  gave  the  in- 
strument the  customary  preliminary 
iaw-boxing  and  licking  into  shape  be- 
fore he'  started  out  on  that  most  unin- 
teresting of  all  Liszt's  compositions,  the 
polonaise  in  E major.  Mr.  BenoiPt 
played  like  a nice,  new  pianola,  with  a 
hard.  dry.  hammering  touch,  and  an 
utter  lack’  of  interpretation  that  any 
musical  machine  might  w'ell  envy.  Be- 
ing recalled,  whether  because  the  audi- 
ence was  of  a humorous  turn  of  mind 
or  because  lie  had  friends  in  it.  he 
played  Grieg’s  berceuse  in  excellent 
ra'Rtime." 

Mr.  Blackburn  say.s  that  Bruckner 
meant  a great  de,al  more  tlian  he  ever  i 
could  say.  “That  does  not  imply  that 
the  man  had  not  within  him  the  stuff  ' 
whereof  music  is  made,  but  he  had  not 
the  stuff  whereof  the  best  music  is 
made. 

The  Pali  Mall  Gazette  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  performance  of  a violin- 
ist, Irene  Penso  (Nov.  11).  Sue  plaved  I 
Beetlioven's  concerto,  written  “not'  so  I 
much  for  any  single  violinist-  as  for  just 
a violin  player  who  might,  by  some 
siran.ge  chance,  interpret  his  thought." 
■Miss  Penso  was  that  sort  of  player.  In 
the  first  movement  she  was  exqui- 
sitely sensitive,  without  ever  being 
for  a momeni.  frivolous;  she  realized  the 
poetry  of  tlio  thing,  and  yet  kept  ,a 
strait  and  narrow  hand  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  music:  she  showed,  in 
a word,  how  the  soul  of  Beethoven 
gradually  develoiied  into  that  lar- 
ghel'iO  wliivli  is  among  tlie  greatest 
things  of  music.  Here  the  player  sliowcd: 
infinite  tenderness:  espeeially  was  this 
so,  if  one  mav  descend  to  teclinical  de- 
lails  (and  iliis  may  lie  saiil  of  her  work 


played  with  greater  spirit  arid  force 
lAist  .such  an  appreciation  may  seem  by 
any  cliance  to  possess  an  exaggerated 
tone,  we  may  remind  those  who  read 
that  the  time  must  come  when  a new 
artist  ot  extraordinary  talent  must  en- 
ter into  the  world  of  music;  and.  it 
.seems  to  us,  that  such  an  artist  has 
been  found  in  Miss  Irene  Penso.  Aren- 
sky's concert  in  E minor  (op.  42)  she  ! 
given  for  the  first  time  in  England  on  i 
this  occasion;  it  Is  written  for  viqlln 
and  orchestra.  As  a purely  musical 
composition,  we  cannot  sa,y  that  the 
work  is  very  appealing.  It  is  rather 
trivial,  both  in  its  conception  and  in  its 
working  out;  but  it  gives  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  the  solo  violinist,  and 
of  that  opportunity  Miss  Pen.so  availed 
herself  to  the  very  best  opportunity. 

In  Max  Bruch’s  Romance  (op.  42)  she 
played  with  extraordinary  tenderness 
and  fineness  of  feeling.  To  sum  up, 
we  definitel.v  think,  indeed  we  are  con- 
vinced. that  time  will  prove  the  truth 
of  our  prophecy’  that  in 'this  young  vio- 
linist we  have  an  artist  who  will  carry 
on  thetraditionsof  that  great  violin-play- 
ing -which  has  been  handed  down  through 
a series  of  great  names  to  this  present 
day.  YYe  may  be  wrong,  but  Miss  Penso 
seems  to  us  to  have  «o  much  more  of 
the  classical  feeling  in  her  than  her 
contemporarv  rivals,  and  so  much  less 
of  that  spasmodic  exuberance  which  dis- 
tinguishes so  much  modern  playing, 
that  we  cannot  but  hope  that  ■with  her 
fine  feeling  and  her  fine  technique  she 
may  in  the  future  be  a real  influence  in 
calling  back  the  world  of  violin  play- 
ing to  the  period  when  beauty  was 
sought  for  its  own  sake,  and  through 
oeautiful  avenues  of  thought,  rattier 
than  by  those  bypaths  of  trick-work 
which  have  done  so  much  to  make  the 
art  of  the  fiddle  less  of  a serious  matter 
than  as  a means  to  reach  notoriety 
through  intricacies  of  musical  conjur- 
ing.” 

The  Pall  Mall  (gazette  of  Nov.  4 spoke 
as  follows  apropos  of  Richter's  concert 
devoted  to  works  of  Berlioz:  ’’It  is 

most  interesting  to  recall  the  gradual 
growth  in  popularity  of  the  greatest 
French  musician  who  ever  lived,  ana 
who  iA  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  father 
of  all  modern  music.  Through  his  pages 
you  can  trace  Wagner  as  easily  as  you 
can  trace  Richard  Strauss.  It  may  be 
perhap.s  that  Berlioz’s  rurious  lack  of 
that  which  is  appealingly  beautiful  in 
short  melodic  form  has  largely  tended 
toward  his  exclusion  from  the  admira 
tions  of  the  musical  amateur:  but  -when 
you  set  against  this  defect,  if  defect  It 
was.  his  splendid  orchestral  coloring, 
his  magnificent  instinct  for  the  separate 
qualities  of  each  instrument  of  any  poe- 
slble  combination  of  players,  when 
again  he  thrills  you  by  the  masses  of 
sound  that  are  made  to  contrast,  one 
with  the  other,  then  the  perfect  unity 
of  the  whole  combination  makes  you 
feel  that,  despite  this  strange  deficiency, 
he  ranks  among  the  mightiest  masters 
of  music,  Mr.  Wakeling  Dry.  in  a curi- 
ous appreciation  which  accompanied 
the  programme  last  night,  declares  that 
the  orchestra  is  still  in  Its  Infancy; 
after  listening  to  a Berlioz  concert,  we 
should  very  much  like  to  know  what 
the  child  and  grown-up  man  of  orches- 
tra is  going  to  be  like;  certainly,  neither 
Richard  AVagner  nor  Richard  Strauss 
has  outpaced  the  purely  instrumental 
work  of  Berlioz.  Richter  last  night  was 
at  his  extreme  best,  and  provided  u: 
with  the  enjoyment  of  what  can  only 
be  called  a magnificent  concert.  His 
wonderful  genius  for  getting  just  the 
right  tone  from  every  instrument  of  his 
band,  his  finely  poetical  sense  of  en- 
semble have  never  in  our  recollection 
been  so  markedly  and  so  significantly 
shown.  It  was  in  the  'King  I-oar’  over- 
ture perhaps  that  he  showed  himself  al 
together  at  his  best;  he  was  not  at  hi: 

! best  certainly  in  the  Hungarian  march 
from  ‘Le  Damnation  de  Faust.’  Here 
he  took  the  tempo  far  too  slowly,  with 
the  consequence  that  the  whole  inter- 
pretation seemed  to  lack  fire,  and  that 
grand  Impetuosity  which  created  sc 
enormous  an  enthusiasm  when  it  was 
plaved  under  Berlioz  during  his  famous 
European  tour.  The  symphony,  ’HaroIO 
en  Italie’— that  curious,  entrancing,  yet 
weird,  work,  which  sums  up  the  or- 
chestral beliefs  and  practice  of  Hectoi 
Berlioz— was  gloriously  played.  It  camf 
as  the  fitting  termination  to  as  stimu- 
lating and  as  exciting  a concert  as  has 
fallen  within  our  experience  for  many  a 
long  day.” 


PERSONAL. 

Newspapers  of  New  York  are  trumpet- 
ing the  ’’American  debut’’  of  a ‘cellist. 
Pablo  Casals,  in  that  city  on  Jan.  12.  Mr 
Casals  played  in  Boston  at  the  Colonia 
Theatre,  Nov.  26,  1901,  as  a member  ol 
the  Emma  Nevada  company. 

Crescenzo  Buonglorno.  the  composei 
of  the  operas,  “Ein  Maedchenherz,’ 
“Das  Erntefest,”  “Michel  Angelo,’ 
which  have  been  performed  in  severa 
German  cities,  died  Nov.  7.  at  Dresden 
He  was  born  at  Bonlto  in  1864.  an-, 
studied  at  the  Naples  Con-servatory. 

The  manuscriots  of  Hugo  Wolf,  wit", 
the  exception  ot  the  opera  “Der  Cor 
regidor,  ” have  been  bought  by  publlshir; 
for  $50,000.  AVhen  AVolt  was  alive  in  wai 
aided  by  friends  so  that  he  might  vori, 
without  listening  to  the  wolf  at  f- 
door.  , , 

Jean  Lassaile  has  been  appolnlec 
teacher  of  .singing  at  the  Paris  Con 
servatorv  in  the  place  of  Crosti. 

It  is  said  that  Rosenthal,  thanks  r 
special  trick  of  mechanism,  v.sii  go  - i; 
pianist  30  measures  in  advance  o.;d  ; 
beat  him  easily  in  speed. 

Miss  Koelllng,  a coloratura  sopr a;',  o 
Chicago,  has  been  engaged  for  .hi 
Bremen  Opera  House.  She  made  i.ei 


- 



to  slniQn 

\Sm  Atts  d«r  OJie*«  BMSWtand* 

£ry  to  heu*  that  hrfiote'  bnithor. 
arti«r.  <a«d  a tav  day»  ago  In  %rUn. 
r.  tN'altw  Damrasch  Srops  into  luuf- 
Oc  liiHt  before  th»  pieces  i)ln9*etl  at 
^ New  York  Sunday  coui't-rte.  and 
a enfttdr-s  the  amlience  dilate  with 
proper  I^ASt  Swuiny  ho 

.racterliid  JohNiim  s RnihiJls  as  "the 
ttinialo  product  of  the  oliissU'  und 
nmtlc  schools.’'  Then  wild  Mr.  Dam- 
ch.  In  H flne  huntl.  "His  detractora 
mostly  hut-nioutheil  pseudo  Wur:- 
htiis."  Yes,  yoK  and  the  others  are 
and  hO!w  thieves. 

lenientlnr  de  Vere-Saplo  will  return 
|hls  country  in  Jantiary  after  an  nb- 
*ce  of  three  years,  two  of  which  were, 
trt  In  -■Vustralla. 

rthur  Speed,  an  Kngllshnian.  now  of 
(’hieaRO  Musical  rolletfo.  made  hl« 
appearance  In  America  In  OhleaRO 
1.  Novelties  on  the  proRramme 
^ Bungerfs  variations  and  fugue  on 
^original  theme.  H flat  minor,  and 
Juon’s  Humoresque. 

,ori  Margaritls.  an  8-year-old  .Athe- 
appeared  In  Munich  Nov.  '22  as 
nist  and  composer. 

.Ill  Sibelius  of  Klnland  has  nearly 
pleted  a violin  concerto  dedicated  to 
ly  Burmester. 

’fltartlnus  Sleveklng.  the  pianist  who 
made  dramatic  entrances  and  exits 
Is  giving  recitals  In  the  Nether- 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

John  Holllngshead,  In  a dl.scussion 
the  great  question  in  I.ondon  of 
ic  halls  vs.  theatres,  gives  a de- 
htful  definition  of  divertissement: 
hen  the  big  ballet.s  at  the  old  Al- 
bra  were  .saved  by  the  presiding 
age.  by  tha  discovery  and  use  of  the 
ised  word  divertissement— meaning 
stage  spectacle  with  neither  begin- 
4§r.  middle,  nor  end.  and  legal  in  pro- 
rtion  to  Its  want  of  Intelligibility— 
smaller  music  halls  as  they  did  not 
in  big  ballets,  thought  that  the 
lurrel  did  not  concern  them.  They 
to  be  taught  differently." 
fhe  first  performance  in  Germany  of 
lea's  new  opera.  ".Ydrlenne  Lecouv- 
'■  was  at  Hamburg. 

This  is  the  plot  of  a new  opera.  "De 
rpel”  ('-The  Chapel”),  books  by  De 
ere,  music  by  Jan  Block  (Antwerp, 
8):  A 12-year-old  child  kneels  be- 
ix  re  a rustic  chapel  and  prays  the  Vir- 
n to  heal  his  mother:  he  recounts  in  a 
Ju  ildish  manner  his  mother’s  tenderness 
ward  him,  and  then  he  goes  away  to 
:(^k  flowers  for  an  offering.  .A  student. 
Inold,  and  a young  woman,  Johanna, 
iss  by.  They  have  run  away  together, 
.r  their  parents  had  forbidden  their 
ilon.  The  lovers,  penniless  and  no 
nger  love  drunk,  quarrel,  threaten 
ich  other,  and  Rinold  wishes  to  kill 
mself  and  Johanna  will  die  with  him; 
jt  the  child  returns,  makes  his  offer- 
g and  prays  again  for  his  mother.  The 
vers  listen,  and  are  deeply  moved.  The 
illd  rises  from  prayer;  he  knows  his 
■ other  will  be  cured,  and  this  faith 
lames  the  lovei*,  who  resolve  to  live, 
istained  by  a like  faith.  As  a Belgian 
•itlc  remarks,  this  is  an  impression,  not 
piece,  not  an  act  with  exposition,  In- 
•Igue.  denouement.  The  subject  i.s  es- 
>ntially  musical;  there  are  no  embar- 
issing  contingencies,  episodes,  hors 
oeuvres;  the  story  gives  the  composer 
•ee  rein.  The  music  Is  highly  praised, 
he  performance  lasts  about  10.  minutes. 
“Le  Roi  Aveugle."  a new  lyric  legend 
1 one  act,  book  by  Hugues  le  Roux,  mu- 
ic  bv  Henry  Fevrier.  a puoil  of  Gabriel 
'aure.  has  been  accepted  by  the  Opera 
dmlque.  Paris. 

Wldor’s  "Pecheurs  de  Saint-Jean  ’ will 
Iso  be  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique 
hl.a  season.  ^ , ,,,  , 

"Philcnor."  by  T.  C.  Sanborn,  will  be 
liiyed  at  Sfrassburg  this  season.  The 
omposer  was  born  at  Barmen  in  18.ol, 
nd  is  professor  of  theory  and  music 
Istorjtat  the  Strassburg  Conservatory. 
"Die  Kleinc  Braiine.”  a new  operetta, 
ook  And  music  by  B.  Lvovsky,  was 
■roduced  at  the  Carl  TVelss  Theatre, 
lerlln,  Nov.  13.  "Musical  farce,  or  even 

audevllle,  would  be  a better  term  for  the 
ork  than  operetta,  and  of  the  music 
itle  that  is  good  can  be  recorded.”  The 
ory  is  told  as  follows:  “The  action 

isses  in  one  of  the  least  known  Sa- 
oa  islands,  where  a German  naval  offl- 
*r,  Arthur  von  Prlllwitz.  has  been 
ndemned  to  death  for  trifling  with  the 
fections  of  one  of  the  fairest  of  the 
ctlve  maidens.  Prlllwitz  had  gone 
ihore  accompanied  by  Sergt.  Heinrich 
ihnutke,  who  determines  to  save  his 
iperior  officer  from  the  fate  that 
reatens  him.  Schnutke  sets  out  to 
tch  the  crew  to  the  rescue,  and  re- 
rns  in  time.  The  lieutenant  is  saved. 
Id  Schnutke  discovers  his  old  sweet- 
’art.  Juste,  a Berlin  cook,  who  has 
en  wafted  to  Samoa's  shores.  Juste 

il  gained-  the  favor  of  the  native 
nee  by  the  way  In  which  she  cooks 
> dinners— strictly  according  to  Berlin 
Ipes.  The  meeting  between  the 
tethearts  Is  a happy  one,  and  Juste 
gs  on  -board  with  her  Heinrich.” 
Wlefland.”  a new  opera  -by  Eugen 
Albert;  has  been  produced  successfully 
Prague.  The  music  . is  said  to  be 
ghly  original,  and  unusually  melodious 
Pa  modern  musical  drama. 
Tiornroeschen.”  an  opera  by  August 
eweler^  has  been  produced  at  '(?assel.  ' 
.V  new-  three-act  opera,  "I>a  Premier 

rrl  de  France.”  by  Albert  Valabregne, 
s produced  at  New  Orleans,  on  Nov. 

IA  ballet  in  one  act,  "Zannetta,”  sce- 
"rlo  by  Mrs.  Gedda  and  Saracco.  music 
-Agniez.  was  produced  lately  at  the 
linAie,  Brussels.  The  .subject  is  an 
le:' Two  lovers,  a stem  father  -who 
ts  to  the  poor  youth,  a good  fairy 
L wicked  fairy,  an  attempt  to  se- 
ft*t;  young  man  from  the  path  of 
kian;- triumph  and  reward  of  virtue. 

the  paternal , blessing.  The  dra- 
3c  musical  pagefe  are  sald-to  be  more 
than  the  dance  tunes. 


r#  "■Ai^SSCktr,— 

Hidftn  peem  “Nlia  awil  Woma- 
' f<B*  iapeom  atid 

78--wa»  prt>4a^  nt 
inyiM.  on  o^.  a).  Itevtews  Junt  received 
commend  th»  work  for  the  pleasant 
fams’  dlaplajwd.  the  characteristic  rx- 
presaloii.  the  general  e\iphony. 

■Mr.  A.  Kallsch  w rote  concerning  .Aren- 
sky’s violin  concerto  played  in  London 
i).\  Irene  Penso:  "It  will  not  enhanca  his 

repiilallon  very  much.  The  themes  are 
atlractlve  and  suave,  but  lack  char.ic- 
lei-  Many  passages  sound  as  (hough 
the  composer  had  .sot  out  with  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  German  and  how 
little  Russian  he  could  be.  There  I.s  a 
slight  suggestion  of  seml-orleiital  lan- 
guor In  the  waltz,  which  Is  the  most 
attractive  section.  .Arensky’s  great 
fault  Is  that  he  repeats  themes  too 
much  and  does  not  really  develop  them, 
which  produces  an  Impression  of  weak- 
ness. while  his  climaxes  lack  Intensity 
of  expression.  The  concerto  Is 'In  four 
sections,  whlcli  follow  each  other  with- 
out a break.  Some  of  the  themes  per- 
vade all  four  sections,  and  the  finale  is 
no  more  than  a repetition  of  the  first 
part.  Being  a Russian.  .Aren.sky  seems 
to  feel  instinctively  how  to  orchestrate 
effectively,  to  avoid  covering  up  the 
solo  and  to  preserve  a bright  scheme 
of  tone  color.”' 

Arthur  Bles  s.ays  of  Henri  Bues.ser's 
new  symphonic  ooem.  "Hercules  In  the 
Garden  of  the  Hesperides”  (Lamoureux 
concert,  Paris,  Nov.  l.">):  ”.An  Interesting 
work  as  far  as  Us  orchestration  goes, 
especially  in  the  first  movement — but  it 
lacks  originality,  and  its  themes  are  not 
any  too  well  suited  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter.” 

Busch’s  "King  OlaJ'.”  a cantata  for 
soprano,  tenor,  baritone,  chorus  and 
orchestra,  was  produced  by  the  Apollo 
Club,  Chicago,  Nov.  30.  The  text  is  from 
t.ongfellow-’s  “SaKa  of  King  Olaf.”  El- 
gar’s 'Tlie  Light  of  Life”  was  per- 
formed at  the  same  concert.  Carl  Busch 
is  a Dane  who  li\  es  at  Kan.sas  City. 

Liza  I.ehmann’s  new  cycle  “Songs  of 
Love  and  Spring"  wa.s  sung  for  the  first 
time  in  public  Nov.  22,  at  a National 
Sunday  League  concert,  ■ London,  by 
Mrs.  Kirkley  Lunn  and  Denis  O’Sulli- 
van. The  composer  was  the  pianist. 

A Greek  eoficert  was  given  at  the 
Munich  Odeon,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Philharmonic  orchestra,  Joannes 
Th  Sacellarldes  (tenor),  Arlstoxenos  ,T. 
Sacellarides  (baritone)  and  Capell- 
meister  Theophrastos  I.  Sacellai'ides, 
has  undertaken  to  rescue  Greek  folk- 
songs from  oblivion.  These  modern 
lieder  exhibit  in  their  modes,  scales  and 
rhythm  great  similarity  to  the  music  of 
the  ancient  singers  of  Parnassus, 
Olympus  and  Helicon.— Musical  Courier 
(New  York). 

The  book  of  Marcel  Rou.sseau’s  "Le 
Rol  Arthur."  which  took  the  Rossini 
prize  this  year  and  was  performed  In 
Paris  Nov.  8.  is  divided  into  three 
scenes,  the  Challenge,  the  Sword,  the 
Combat.  Arthur  goes  to  Cornwall  to 
free  Guin^-ere,  a prisoner  of  the  Sax- 
ons. The  victory  will  belong  to  the 
knight  who  will  win  beneath  the  waves 
the  sacred  sword  of  ancient  kings.  Ar- 
thur snatches  the  sword  from  the  fairy 
Morgana,  to  whose  wiles  he  Is  blind  and 
deaf,  slays  the  Saxon  ruler  In  the  duel, 
and  wins  Guinevere  and  the  kingdom. 
This  poem  is  by  Belssier.  The  young 
composer,,  a son  of  Samuel  Rousseau,  is 
said  to  be  melodically  individual  and  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  resources  of  the 
modern  orchestra. 

Saint-Saens  produced  his  new  Sym- 
phonic poem.  "Africa,”  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  at  Wiesbaden  Oct.  30, 

FOR  SINGERS. 

Mr.  Ernest  Newman  said  the  other 
day:  “Miss  Clara  Butt’s  singing  of 

Gluck’s  ‘Divinites  du  Styx’  once  re- 
minded me  of  the  way  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
would  have  written  ’Hamlet.’ 

Various  opinions  were  expressed  in 
Paris  concerning  the  art  of  Schumann- 
Heink  when  she  sang  at  a Colonne  con- 
cert, Nov.  8.  Amadie  Boutarel  praised 
her  voice,  especially  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle registers.  “Her  upper  tones  come 
out  less  successfully,  and  yet  she  was 
applauded  the  heartiest  for  these  tones. 
She  sustains  and  prolongs,  swells  and 
diminishes  them,  with  incontestable  art. 
but  the  art  is  too  apparent.  She  had 
better  disdain  such  artificial  and  un- 
pleasant means,  especially  because  a 
bleat  is  the  result  of  long  sustaining, 
and  this  Is  not  noticeable  when  she  con- 
tents herself  with  normal  and  truly 
artistic  diction.”  Jean  d’Udlne  could 
not  endure  the  old-fashioned  and  stupid 
air  from  Mozart’s  ”La  Clemenza  di 
Tito,”  and  he  said:  "This  singer,  truly 
remarkable  in  the  excerpt  from  ‘Rhein- 
gold,’  blows,  as  do  all  Wagnerian  sing- 
ers. the  breath  of  Mime’s  forge  into 
whatever.she  sings:  furthermore,  she  pa- 
rades in  the  air  of  Mozart  those  quali- 
ties which  it  has  been  agreed  to  judge 
necessary  because  they  are  traditional 
whenever  there  Is  talk  about  Italian 
music,  syflieh  are  in  reality  the  mon- 
strou.s  triumph  qf  the  vocalist,  leaps  in 
turn  from  the  piccolo  to  the  baritone, 
to  the  ruin  of  unity,  the  line  and  emo- 
tion. This  may  be  music;  it  is  not  art!” 
Mr.  Baughan  of  the  Dally  News  (Lon- 
don, Nov.  21),  discussed  Blanche 

i 

Marches!:  "Mme.  Blanche  Marchesl  al- 
ways places  me  in  a critical  dilemma. 
She  is  a highly  intelligent  artist,  and 
you  feel  that  her  intentions  are  excel- 
lent, whether  she  Is  singing  (Jerman 
lieder  by  Franz  and  Schumann  and: 
Cornelius  or  French  songs  of  passion, 
such  as  Godard’s  ’Lettres  d’ Amour,’  all 
of  which  were  Included  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  yesterday’s  recital.  But  In- 
tention is  not  sufllclent.  It  is  impossible 
to  realize  emotion  as  expressed  In  music 
by  mere  force  of  will.  Intellect,  or  ex- 
citement, although  these  manifestations 
of  inward  life  are  as  necessary  to  the 
singer  as  to  the  actor  or  orator.  There 
must  first  of  all  bo  the  sense,  In  high 
development,  of  musical  tone,  and  then 
the  vocal  gift.s  by  which  that  sense  ma.v 


any  thla  gbaild  be  doni^Bttt 

at  a (MViit  CO  point  out  when 

an  artist  fajla  .to  do  It.  Ami  Mm<-. 
Marchesl  la  not  an  Ideal  singer  In  this 
rrnpeet.  Her  tuelee,  R>r  aomn  reiison  or 
oth«t,  la  Intriictehtn  to  her  emotion.  The 
more  amotion  tihe  doslroa  to  express,  the 
less  beautiful,  and  therefore  the  less  ex- 
pretisive.  Is  her  voice.  AVhen  she  Intcr- 
I>retH  a song  which  docs  not  demiiml 
more  than  a simple  naivete  of  feeling, 
and  can  be  encompassed  by  the  mezz.t 
voce,  she  sings  charmingly,  Indaed.  • • • 
Vocalists  seldom  iinderHlund  thair  vocal 
Ilinltationa.  .Mme.  .Marchesl  has  the 
dramatic  temperament-at  any  rale,  the 
temperament  of  the  theatre,  which  le 
not  quite  the  same  thing;  but  ahe  hn.e 
not  the  volco,  or  her  methods  of  voice 
production  do  not  permit  her  to  use  U, 
for  the  expression  of  big  musical  emo-> 
tlon.  If  she  observed  her  llmltatlone 
she  would  either  eschew  such  music  or 
sing  It  on  a reduced  scale,  never  at- 
tempting to  rise  to  the  heroic  In  voluma 
of  tone.  Instead  of  the  outside  theatrical 
effectiveness  at  which  she  alms,  we 
should  be  given  a restrained  expression, 
of  the  same  emotion  which  would  bear 
the  Impress  of  sincere  personal  feeling.  I 
have  certainly  hoard  singers  with  miichi 
less  voice  than  Mme.  Marchesl  make  Oi 
more  mo'vlng  effect,  because  they  have 
not  sought  to  produce  a volume  of  tone 
beyond  their  powers,  and  therefore  have 
not  lost  their  grip  of  modulated  tone 
color,  without  which  there  can  he  no 
such  thing  as  expression  In  singing.” 

New  songs  that  have  attracted  at- 
tention In  I.,ondon  are  by  Q’rill  Scott, 
Garnet  Wolseley  Cox’s  "Dewdirops. 
Mrs.  Amy  Woodforde-Finden’s  "Indlaix 
Desert  Song.”  A new  song-cycle.  "A 
Charm  of  Birds,”  by  Margaret  H.  Glyn. 
la  dismissed  as  "amateurish  music  oj 
no  originality  or  first-hand  fancy.”  A' 
"charm,”  by  the  way.  means  the  blended 
singing  or  noise  of  birds  or  school  chil- 
dren, and  It  appears  in  "The  Book  of 
St.  Albans”  as  a noun  of  multitude—"* 
charm  of  goldfinches.” 

CURIOSA. 

Australian  papers  to  hand  give  tha 
most  satisfactory  accounts  of  Miss  Ada; 
Crossley’s  present  musical  tour  In  her 
native  country.  Her  reception  In  Syd- 
ney seems  to  have  been  extremely  en- 
thusiastic, and  she  has  been  feted  ItJ 
altogether  a most  exceptional  way.  Aus- 
tralia is  ever  kind  to  its  sons  and 
daughters  who  make  fame  for  them- 
selves, as  the  extraordinary  reception 
given  some  time  ago  to  Mme.  Melba 
proved.  Nevertheless,  there  le  humor 
to  be  found  In  certain  accounts  of  Miss 
Crossley’s  return  to  the  Australian  con- 
cert platform.  We  note,  for  example,  a 
pasage  In  one  Sydney  paper  which  c.an 
only  be  described  as  a journalistic  jewel. 
It  Is  to  this  effect;  ’’When  Miss  Cross- 
ley  advanced  to  sing  ‘Caro  mio  ben,’ 
the  prolonged  welcome  extended  to  her 
afforded  ample  opportunity  for  all  to 
observe  that  the  famous  contralto  wore 
pale  blue  silk.”  No  one.  of  course,  could 
possibly  have  observed  the  same  fact 
save  for  the  prolongation  of  the  wel- 
come. But  apart  from  all  humorous 
comment,  she  does  seem  to  have  had  a 
really  triumphant  journey,  and  that  Is 
as  it  should  be,  for  she  has  a voice  of 
rare  distinction,  and  she  always  sings 
like  an  artist.  Miss  Crossley  also  had 
poetry  written  in  her  honor.  Here  are 
four  lines  from  a long  poem  addressed 
to  her  by  an  exuberant  enthusiast; 

.Sweet  singer  on  whom  Queens  have  smiled. 

Dost  ever  see  a Child,  ; 

With  wind-tossed  hair  and  shining  eyes  \ 

Playing  where  all  aronnd  the  gray  gums  rise? 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  this 
ode  Is  entitled  "Birdseye  View.’’— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

An  amusing  lawsuit  has  just  taken 
place  In  Paris  between  Jeanne  'Derval 
and  Aumont.  a Riossian  manager.  ’This 
gentleman  engaged  her  to  appear  at  his 
hall  In  Russia  at  a salary  or  £60  ■weekly. 
When  the  time  came  to  fulfil  the  con- 
tract Derval  refused  to  leave,  her  pre- 
text being  that  her  voice  was  bad  and 
that  she  had  a cold.  Notwithstanding 
this  she  continued  appearing  in  a playi 
without  words  at  the  Olympia.  Aumont 
has  sued  her,  claiming  £300  damages  on 
account  of  her  appearing  at  the  Olympia 
when  she  ought  to  have  appeared  at  nia 
establishment.  Her  lawyer  pleaded  that 
she  was  performing  a dumb  part  nndl 
not  using  her  voice.  The  case  was  tried 
yesterday,  and  the  ■victory  was  secured 
by  Derval.  whose  pathetic  address  to  the 
Jury,  combined  with  her  Irreslstlids 
beauty,  won  for  her  the  sympathy  of  th» 
court.— The  Era  (London,  Nov.  21). 
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lin,  la  other  German  <itl''i.  and  in  L"i. 
don.  lie  has  iilaypd  wUli  orelie. a i ,i  ai:d 
he  Im.s  Riven  recital".  , 

In  spile  of  Ibis  preparallon  and  expe  i 
rieiiee.  he  may  have  be.  n m r% oiii-  la  tl 
night  at  tlie  beglnnluR  of  the  eoiiccrt, 
for  il  would  be  fllfflcnU  olherwlf  to  at  - 
roiint  for  iho  number  of  false  not'  .;  and 
failings  of  nieehaiilsm  in  I he  nerforin- 
ance  of  the  sonata.  Such  slips  aP>- 
caslly  forgiven  and  forgotten  If  the 
plaj’er  reveals  an  emotional  or  a line 
musical  nature  an-I  answers  l'■cllllll•al 
reqniremenls  later  in  the  eoneert. 

Mr.  Platt  was  not  aesthi  tieall.v  for- 
tunate in  his  Interprctatl'bn  of  tlie  so- 
nata. IP-  failed  to  reproduce  the  ro- 
manticism of  the  work,  and  his  per- 
formance Wa.s  rigid  where  it  should 
have  been  clastic,  angular  where  It 
should  have  been  rounded.  His  tone 
was  -without  sensuous  eharm.  without 
placid  beauty,  without  thoughtful  aus- 
terity; it  was  not  musical;  it  was  brit- 
tle or  harsh  in  passages  that  called  for 
strength;  it  was  not  poetic  or  persua- 
sive in  lyrical  episodes.  These  remarks 
eoncerning  the  quality  of  his  tone  may 
be  applied  to  his  peiformance  a.s  a 
whole.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  spent 
his  time  in  striving  after  mechanical 
facility;  that  he  had  neglected  to  culti- 
vate the  rhetoric,  the  aesthetics  of  Ids 
art. 

The  mechanism  of  Mr.  Platt  is  b.v  no 
means  .so  highly  developed  that  he  can 
afford  to  play  in  a monochromatic  man- 
ner. 'There  are  pianists  who  by  sheer 
audacity  of  technic  hold  attention,  and 
compel  applause.  They  are  few.  for- 
tunately few  in  number.  In  forming  an 
opinion  concerning  Mr.  Platt’s  rank  as 
a pianist,  we  are  not  mentally  com- 
paring him  with  pianists  of  great  repu- 
tation; he  himself  makes  no  loud  pre- 
tension; but  when  a pianist  has  had 
such  advantages,  and  has  played  in  for- 
eign cities,  we  have  a right  to  expect 
from  him  an  exhibition  of  certain  char- 
acteristics that  command  respect  or 
j admiration.  He  may  have  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth  or  the  cool  reason— some 
call  it  apatlft',  of  middle  age;  he  may 
storm  or  slgli,  he  may  dissect  a work 
as  though  it  were  on  the  operating 
table,  he  may  be  too  bold  or  too  re- 
served, but  he  should  at  least  have 
tone,  he  should  sing  melodic  phrases,  he 
should  phrase  with  musical,  feeling,  or 
with  a show  of  authority.  There  are 
colorists,  and  there  are  pianists  in  black 
and  white;  there  are  pianists  whose  tone 
’ is  as  voluptuous  as  velvet  and  there 
. are  others  whose  tone  is  nobly  pure; 

there  are  pianists  who  are  almost  sen- 
, sualists  and  there  are  the  symbolists 
and  the  mystics. 

I Mr.  Platt  is  at  present  anparently  a 
student  wlio  has  neglected  to  stud.v 
himself.  The  light  pieoes  by  Poldinl 
and  Schuett  were  played  with  plausible 
grace,  but  not  with  the  spontaneity  of 
a strong  man  who  has  his  moods  of 
trifling.  In  the  more  seriou:-  pieces  that 
preceded  there  was  little  display  of 
1 serious  or  beguiling  qualliijs.  'The  sec- 
■ ond  movement  of  the  soi'ata.  for  in- 
stance, was  read  with  curious  non-ap- 
preciation of  its  character,  with  discon- 
certing temporal,  not  rhetorical,  accent- 
uation. The  variations  by  Mendelssohn 
admit  at  least  of  tonal  gradations,  of 
tints  and  demi-tints,  of  blends  of  colors; 
but  they  were  played  without  variety  of 
effect.  Nor  were  the  pieces  by  Brahms 
Intei-preted  ■with  the  authority  necessary 
to  make  them  endurable.  The  perform- 
ance, on  the  whole,  wa.s  such  as  to  load 
even  the  pleasantly  disposed  to  ques- 
tion whether  Mr.  Platt  is  now  prepared 
to  play  in  public. 
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mcmiiD  PUTi's  Bosioii  singing 

PIANO  RECITAL.  CUB'S  CONCEBT 


First  Public  Appearance 
in  the  United  States  oF 
Young  Musician  From 
St.  Louis. 

FRIENDLY  AUDIENCE 
IN  STEINERT  HALL. 


Initial  PerFormance  oF  the 
Season  Given  in  Jordan 
Hall  Last  Evening  — A 
Large  Audience  Present. 


ORPHEUS  SOCIETY 
. IN  PART  SONGS. 


Discussion  oF  the  Pianist’s 
Characteristics— The  Ne- 


Many  oF  the  Selections 
Accorded  Encores— A 


Wreath  Presented  to 
Leader  H»«G>  Tuelreiv 


Th(^  Boston  Singing  Club,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Tuokor  conductor,  gave  the  first  con- 
cert of  it.s  third  season  last  evening  in 
I Jordan  Hall.  There  was  a large  audi- 


j ence,  although,  to  quote  the  lines  from 
Garrett’s  part-song,  sung  last  evening: 


Home  is  home,  however  lowly; 

O how  sweet  when  storm  is  rife, 

, The  concerts  of  this  society  have  an 
intimate  ajid  domestic  air.  Although 
there  were  la.st  night  a few  professional 
^ngers  on  the  stage,  the  cliorus  h.nd 
the  appearance  of  men  and  women  fond 
of  singing,  and  w'ho,  no  doubt,  find  as 
much  enjoyment  in  the  rehearsals  as 
In  the  public  performance.  Readers  of 
/Solas  "Pot  Boullle”  remember  the 
^^therings  at  the  Pnvtyriers*.  where 
frtends  and  neighbors  led  by  the  hostess- 
pianist  performed  with  thrilling  effect 
Til?,-  'Benediction  of  the  Daggers,”  from 
■The  Huguenots.”  And  yet  It  has  been 
Zola  had  no  sense  of  humor. 
T^ne  programme  Included  the  24th 
S?®  - ’ . ^'eiphardt,  part  songs  by 

■nest.  Aevin,  Garrett,  Lloyd,  six  an- 
Cient  folk  song’s  of  the  Netherlands  ar- 
ran^d  by  Kremser.  Dvorak’s  Hymn  of 
the  Bohemian  Farmers,  and  the  Chorus 
of  Bacchantes  from  Gounod’s  “Phile- 
mon and  Baucis,”  which  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded, a tardy  reparation  for  the 
^jection  of  the  statue  of  the  charming 
Bacchante,  which  was  not  allowed  to  or- 
nament tile  Court  of  the  Public  Library, 
let  It  must  be  said  that  this  chorus 
was  sung  in  a manner  that  could  not 
possibly  bring  a blush  to  the  cheek  of 
the  young  person  or  a flush  to  the  crown 
^ bald-headed.  These  Bacchantes 
,been  decked  with  “vine  and 
ivv.  but  in  the  mind’s  eye  thev  wore 
long  skirts  carefully  weighted  and  their 
gestures  w-ere  as  light  parlor  gymnastics 
in  a fashionable  young  ladies’  school. 

No  one  of  the  selections  calls  for  com- 
ment. The  chorus  enjoyed  singing,  the 
conductor  led  as  though  he  were  enam- 
ored of  his  task,  and  the  audience 
showed  manifestations  of  pleasure. 

A pleasant  feature  of  the  evening 
was  the  appearance  of  the  Orpheus 
Musical  Society,  led  by  Mr.  Carl  Kauf- 
mann.  The  society  sang  part  songs  by 
Herbeck  and  Silcher.  There  were  en- 
cores, and  a wreath  was  presented  to 
the  leader. 

The  second  concert  of  Mr.  Tucker's 
society  will  be  on  March  2.  when  Parry’s 
“Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day.”  with  or- 
chestra, will  be  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston. 


rjc  7 


Jlrs.  Helen  Allen  Hunt,  a.ssi.sted  by  a 
women’s  clioru.s  and  Mr.  Heinrich  Ge'o- 
haiil,  pl!uil.“t,  gave  a concert  yesterday 
iificmoon  in  Potter  Hail.  Tliere  was 
.lii  interested,  appreciative  audience. 
Tile  loogramme  was  as  foilows: 

I’Mne” ,*<tern<].Tlp  IFnaett 

”1';  ' Morn  the  Muldeii  bought  tlio  Mill” 

(1.  A.  Macfarren 

ei'jiii'  n” 1’.  b.  Hilii'iiiachor 

KMinfrte” .•Ua.vnaldo  Halin 

■ I Kellc  dn  Hoi" Augusta  IIoliiics 

‘ K« '..ujj.  : .”  "Funtix’hes,”  ”bu  Cloche.” 

“ilar’dniino”  idrst  timei A.  Debussy 

'b  bii.-u-d-idlc  Klne,” C.  A.  Debussi' 

M'oiupn’s  chorus,  solo  vulec. 
trirst  time  iu  Anierira.J 
■"he  iirogramme  was  one  of  peculiar 
-.i:  -f  The  song.s  by  Bennett  and 
M ■'■farren  are  not  too  well  known  in 
Do-  e days  wlicn  ilie  Kngllsli  language 
' 0:  fashionable  in  concert  halls,  and 

a though  the  song.s  by  Hahn  and 
ji-bini are  familiar,  the  Hillemaclier 
a;'.;;,,.rs  are  comparative  .slranger.s. 
Patl  Ilillemacher,  born  at  Paris  in 
1 and  Prix  de  Rome  in  1876.  and 
i.i;  i,ii  Hiller,, ailier.  born  at  Paris  in 
r*)  „,.d  Prix  de  Rome  in  18S0,  liavc 
'!?.'lt  and  dwell  together  in  musical 
Uiiliy.  W latover  tliey  writ'  -operas, 
I'.ideii;;’  .stage  music,  orchestral 
) .eee  . r nigs  -all  the.se  arr  signed  I’. 
J,.  irruemaelM  i ; a more  singular  iii- 
■a.  ■ ■ 'd  coliaborallon  than  any  in  lit- 

■■atuifc. 

Mr.-'.  L’crit.  v. ."  under,  tand,  has  been 


Unusual  Programme  Ren- 
dered in  Potter  Hall,  with 
Heinrich  Gebhard,  Pian-j 
ist,  and  Women’s  Chorus. i 


CLAUDE  DEBUSSY 

AND  HIS  WORK. 


First  Renderings  Here  of  a 
Cantata,  Songs  and  a Set- 
tingof  Rossetti’s  “Blessed 
Damozel’’  by  Him. 


suffering  from  the  epltfeiiic  now  pre- 
vailing among  siirgers.  Her  perform- 
ance w.is  all  tlie  more  credilttble  from 
the  purely  t<s.hnival  standpoint.  There 
was  much  to  prai.se  in  lier  interpreta- 
tion; she  often  .sang  witli  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  the  composer’s  intention,  and 
was  not  content  witli  mere  obedience  to 
the  Indications  that  may  be  read  and 
followed  by  the  superficial.  Her  emo- 
tion was  genuine  and  witliout  exaggera- 
tion, and  slie  individualized  various 
emptions  as  well  as  moods.  Here  was 
a concert  free  from  monotony. 

• T*’®,  of  this  concert  was  the 

introduction  of  a cantata  and  songs  by 
Achillc  Claude  Debussy,  the  most 
striking  musical  pei'sonage  in  France 
today,  who,  as  some  insist,  is  a com- 
poser of  sucli  originality  that  future 
generations  will  speak  of  mu.sic  as  be- 
ftirc  or  after  Debussy.  Born  at  Saint- 
Germain-cn-Laye  Aug.  22,  1862.  he 

studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  the 
piano  with  Marmontel— Fdward  Mac- 
Dowcll  was  a fellow-student— and  com- 
position with  Guiraud.  He  took  the 
prix  de  Rome  in  1884.  His  works  are 
not  many  in  number,  and  although  he 
was  appreciated  and  lauded  by  the  few, 
he  was  not  known  to  the  world  at 
large  until  the  production  of  his  lyric 
m-ama,  "Pelleas  et  Melisande,”  at  the 
Opera  Comique  April  30,  1902.  In  Bos- 
ton his  string  quartet  has  been  played 
at  a Knelsel  quartet  concert;  his  exqui- 
site and  impressionistic  orchestral  pas- 
“J'iic  Afternoon  of  a Faun,”  was 
produced  by  Mr.  Longy  at  an  Orchestral  ' 
Club  concert,  and  Mme.  Hopekirk 
played  his  two  Arabesques,  an  earlier* 
work,  and  “Pour  le  Piano,”  a later  set, 
at  her  recitals  last  season. 

The  songs,  ”Romanoe,”  “La  Cloche” 
and  "Mandoline.”  were  composed  in  the 
earlier  years,  and  are  not  characteristic 
of  the  Debussy  of  today.  They  are 
fastidiously  worked,  but  they  do  not 
have  the  peculiar  distinction  or  atmos- 
phere of  his  later  gongs.  The  true 
Debussy  was  revealed  in  his  six  “Arlet- 
tes,”  the  “Proses  Lyrtque.®,”  for  which 
he  wrote  the  words;  the-  “Cinq  Poemes 
de  Charles  .Baudelaire,”  the  "Chansong 
de  Bilitis”  and  the  “Fetes  Galantes,” 
from  which  “Fantoches,”  sung  yester- 
day, was  taken.  These  songs  written 
during  the  last  15  years  are  not  for  all 
singers,  and  not  for  all  hearers.  To 
some  they  will  always  be  as  the  preach- 
ing the  gospel  was  unto  the  Greeks— 
foolishness,  but  unto  them  that  are 
called  this  music  will  be  beauty,  power 
and  wisdom.  In  some  of  the  songg  an 
instrumental  idea  is  opposed  to  during 
modulations  of  a vague  melody;  in 
others  the  instrumental  idea  is  de- 
veloped and  the  vocal  melody  is  adapted 
to  it  or  it  is  independent.  The  harmo- 
nies are  strange  and  complex.  Here  is 
music,  which  to  borrow  Hazlitt’s  fine 
phrase,  seems  to  come  from  the  air  and 
return  to  it.  Some  of  the  songs  might 
be  sung  by  the  women  of  Maeterlinck, 
gentle  and  appealing  women,  made  to 
suffer,  they  know  not  why,  dream 
women  whose  passion  in  love  ig  quiet, 
uncomplaining  self-sacrifice,  women  of 
whom  the  noisy  and  remorseless  world 
is  not  worthy. 

"La  Demoiselle  Elue,”  a “scene”  for 
soprano,  alto,  female  'Chorus  and  or- 
chestra rafter  Rosettl’s  “Blessed  Dam- 
ozel,” translated  into  French  by 
Gabriel  Sdrrazln).  was  .sent  by  Debu.ssy 
from  Rome  as  his  expected  contribution, 
and  was  looked  on  with  wonder  and 
horror  by  the  ortliodox  officials.  It  was 
first  performed  at  a concert  of  the 
Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  early  in  April, 
1893.  Julia  Robert  was  the  chief  singer. 

It  ■was  revived  at  a Colonne  concert  at 
Paris,  Dec.  14,  1902,  when  Mary  Garden 
sang  the  music  of  the  Damozel  and 
Julie  Cahun  that  of  the  reciter. 

The  chorus  sings  the  first  ver.se;  the 
reciter  then  tells  of  the  Damozel’s  robe 
and  hair,  hair  “yellow  like  ripe  corn”; 
the  chorus  sings  the  seventh  verse, 
“.troimd  lier,  lovers,  newly  mot 
’Mid  deathless  love’.s  acclaims, ” etc. 

The  reciter  describes  the  Damozel 
stooping  "out  of  the  circling  charm,” 
and  the  chorus  sings  the  wondrous 
verse,  beginuing  “The  sun  was  gone 
now.”  And  now  the  Damozel  pours 
forth  her  own  complaint,  even  in  Para- 
dise; “I  wish  that  he  were  come  to 
mei”  The  translator  and  composer 
have  cho.sen  the  12th,  13th,  15th.  18th, 
20th,  21st  and  22d  verses  of  Rossetti’s 
poem.  The  chorus  describes  her  gazing 
and  listening.  The  voice  of  the  Blessed 
Damozel  is  heard  once  more:  “All  this 
Is  when  he  comes.”  Again  the  chorus, 
and  the  reciter  ends: 


praiio  of  pure  tone.s,  wnnoul  sombre  or 
sensuous  alloy.  The  dark-voiced  wom'-r. 
inherit  the  earth  in  the  universe  of  art- 
to  the  soprano,  whoao  tones  sugsrest 
mysticism,  is  given  the  key  to  the  c ■ e- 
tlal  gate. 

Yet  it  may  in  all  fairne.s.s  be  --aid  that 
the  performance  was  deenl.v  inten  stin" 
Mrs.  Hunt,  who  sang  music  of  both  re- 
citer and  Damozel,  sang  with  feeling 
witli  the  appropriate  simplieitv,  witli 
quiet  inten.sity.  and  with  poetic  intelii- 
gonco.  The  well-trained  ohoru.s  was  ef- 
feetiye,  and  Mr.  Gebhard  did  liis  be.st  to 
supply  tho  wtint  •ot  aii  orchestra 
Hunt  and  Mm?*.  Salisl/urv  arc  to  be 
thanked  for  the  iirtroduction  of  such  an 
original  and  fascinating  composition. 


■‘.tnd  tiioii  she  cast  her  arms  along 
The  gnlUeu  liarriers. 

And  laid  her  fare  between  her  bands, 
,\ud  wept.”  (I  heard  her  tears. i 


But  Instead  of  the  final  parenthesis 
there  is  a choral  exclamation  of  the 
vowel  “a.” 

The  substitution  ot  a piano  for  the 
orchestra,  although  the  piano  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  the.  compoger,  mu.st 
recessarily  tarnish  the  beauty  of  the 
music  and  le.ssen  the  effect;  for  the  or- 
chestral colors  and  nuances  are  here 
indispensable.  This  orches'tration  has 
been  described  as  of  luminous  transpar- 
ency, of  aerial  fluidity,  sonorous  grains 
of  dust.  The  flnlsli  ot  the  orchestral  de- 
tail is  marvellously  gubtle. 

Neither  this  detail  nor  the  whole  ef- 
fect can  be  reproduced  in  a translitera- 
tion for  the  piano,  howler  sympathet- 
ically the  piano  be  played,  so  .that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  the  composer  to 
speak  at  length  concerning  the  beauties 
or  the  pog.sible  weaknesses  of  his  work. 
There  is  another  reason  why  criticism 
should  be  deferred  until  “The  Blessed 
Damozel”  is  given  in  its  complete  form. 
Mrs,  Hunt  is  a contralto.  Debussy’s 
Damozel  Is  a soprano.  The  question 
apropos  of  the  performance  of  ye.«'ter- 
day  is  not  “Were  the  notes  sung?”  The 
question  is  conceining  the  natural  qual- 
ity of  the  tones.  Mr.s.  Hunt’.s  voice— an 
excellent,  sumptuous,  effective  organ  in 
mu'sic  suited  to  it— is  not  by  nature  the 
voice  of  Ro.sietti’.s  and  Dehus.sy's  woman 
with  her  religious  naivete  and  virginal 
pa.s.'-'ion.  We  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  contraltos  do  not  go  to  heaven,  for 
this  would  be  a hard  saying;  thev  are 
no  doubt  in  the  angelic  chorus;  but  t.’ie 
Damozel  in  the  paradi.se  of  the  com- 
poser is  a clear-voiced  soprano,  a so- 


Remarkable  Display  of  Dic- 
tion and  Consummate 
Art  in  Interpretation  Dis-| 
played. 


DEBUT  OF  MISS 
SASSOLI,  HARPIST. 


Enthusiastic  Audience 
Gathers  in  Jordan  Hall 
and  is  Richly  Repaid  by 
the  Entertainment. 


Mr.  Charles  Gillbert,  baritone,  assisted 
by  Miss  Ada  Sassoli,  harpist;  Miss 
Llewella  Davies,  pianist,  emd  Mr.  C.  K. 
North,  flutist,  gave  a concert  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  There  was 
an  enthusiastic  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

Uomance  for  harp,  piaoo  and  flute. ..  .Obertbur 
Miss  Sassoli,  Miss  Davies,  Mr.  North. 
Songs. 

Maigre  moi G.  Pfeiffer 

I’lalsir  d’ Amour Martini 

Jeuues  FllletteB. . . . ,V Wekerlin 

Mr.  Gllibert. 

Nordische  ballade  for  barp Toenitz 

Miss  Sassoli. 

Songs. 

Stances  de  Lakme Delibes 

Premiere  Danse Massenet 

SI  tu  le  voulals Tosti 

Mr.  Gllibert. 

Harp  soli. 

Prlere Hasselmans 

•Menuet Hasselmans 

Lcs  Toilets Hasselmans 

Miss  Sassoli. 

Songs. 

lai  Keve  dll  Prisonnler.. Rubinstein 

CbansoD  de  Glllcs F.  I’ulse 

.Madrigal G.  Lcmalrc 

Mr.  Gllibert. 


a plctufeeque  iiwtrumeRt  ki  pH  tG 
ure  or  poem : but  tk«  bard  with  i .i 
harp  must  luive  lieien  a terrible  bor  - 
witnes.g  the  harper  In  '"MlgpitnL" 
mingtrels  In  “Tannhaeuser,”  There  w-.s 
a time  when  a young  woman  used  i 
harp  as  a means  or  displaying  sc.i 
tural  arms,  ami  the  rapt  lover  was  ..  .i 
concerned  if  the  harp  etrlngs  were  vu- 
tuned.  Was  not  the  song.  ’Touch  thi 
Harp  Gently,  .My  Pretty  Loular,” 
favorite  in  negro  minstrel  shows  long 
after  the  piano  had  usurped  the  place 
of  the  other  instrument?  But  now  the 
harp’s  abiding  place  Is  in  the  orchestra. 
Yet  it  would  be  churlish  to  deny  Mit.s 
Saasoli’s  grace  and  musical  accomplish- 
ment, merely  to  maintain  a theory  or  to 
confirm  a fact. 

Both  singer  and  harpist  were  often 
recalled,  and  there  were  additions  to  thc 
programme. 


A- 
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Harp  solo. 

.Mandoline Parish  Alvars 

Miss  Sassoli. 


Mr.  Gilihert  is  deservedly  a favorite 
here  as  a singing  comedian  In  opera, 
but  he  is  much  more  than  a buffo  singer 
or  an  admirable  comedian;  he  is  a mas- 
ter of  interpretation  in  songs  of  senti- 
ment and  humor,  and  when  the  emotion 
is  more  Intense,  when  it  rises  to  nobility 
or  suggests  the  traigic,  the  portrayal  of 
this  emotion  is  sincere  and  authorita- 
tive. He  amuses  in  lightsome  mood;  his 
sentiment  is  never  mawkish;  he  glori- 
iies  trifles  by  the  elegance  of  his  diction; 
there  is  true  tenderness  as  well  as  gal- 
lantry in  his  love-making;  there  is  an 
indescribable  charm  in  his  delicate  itali- 
cization. 

Not  only  does  this  singer  entertain  his 
audience;  he  gives  invaluable  lessons 
to  the  intelligent  teacher  and  student. 
His  vocal  art  includes,  in  addition  to 
technical  skill  inimitable  diction,  suotle 
suggestion  ana  /a  facial  play  that  is 
legitimately  used  to  enhance  the  effect. 
Although  Mr.  Gillbert  yesterday  showed 
occasionally  the  results  of  a cold,  his 
art  was  never  more  delightful.  It  would 
be  an  easy  task  to  go  through  the  pro- 

frararae  and  speak  in  detail  of  points 
eftly  made,' of  opportunities  improved, 
of  unexpected  effects  that  were  inresis- 
tible.  The  singer  has  the  rare  power  of 
presenting  to  the  hearer  the  portrait  ot 
the  person  to  whom  the  sentiment  is 
attributed,  whether  it  be  the  naive  Gil- 
les,  the  pG-soner  dreaming  of  liberty,  the 
sympathizer  with  Lakme.  the  lover  of 
the  18th  century  with  his  passion  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  the  courtier 
playing  at  pastoral  life,  or  the  modern 
lover  with  his  amatory  rhetoric.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  discriminate  in  ad- 
miration of  the  performance  ot  yester- 
day. The  mood,  tender,  sad  and  pleas- 
ingly malicious,  of  “Jeunes  Filietles,  ’ 
the  last  lines  of  the  stanzas  from 
“Lakme,”  the  final  phrases  of  Tosti’s 
song— these  revealed  the  singer's  uncom- 
mon skill,  but  perhaps  his  greatest  tri- , 
umph  was  won  by  the  delivery  ot  Mas- 1 
senet's  song  in  which  the  looker-on  sees 
in  the  little  girl  coquettish  in  the,  dance 
the  woman  with  all  her  love  of  atten- 
tion, with  all  her  disturbing  charms.  “O 
fllletto!  O femme!”  Mr.  Gilibert’s  de- 
livery of  this  one  line  was  a flawless 
flower  of  senUinent. 

Here  was  indeed  an  exhibition  ot  rare, 
polished,  sentient  art. 

Miss  Sassoli  not  only  made  the  harp 
solos  endurable— and  this  is  saying 
much:  she  actually  gave  pleasure.  "The 


LOCAL. 

The  sale  of  single  tickets  for  th'  two 
performances  of  “The  Messiah”  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr.  Moilen- 
hauer  conductor,  will  open  tomorrow  at 
8:30  o’clock  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Schirmer’s  music  store.  The  solo  sing- 
ers at  the  performance  of  Sunday,  Dec. 

20  (7:30  P.  M.),  will  bo  Genevieve  Clark 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Glesca  Nichols.  Mr. 
George  Hamlin,  Mr.  Albert  Borroff. 
Tho  solo  singers  at  the  performance 
Friday,  Dee.  25  (7:30  P.  M.),  will  be  Mrs. 
Shanna  Cumming,  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing 
Child,  Mr.  Holmes  ’Cowper,  Air.  George 
R.  Clark. 

There  is  a peculiar  interest  in  Miss 
Fogg’s  conceit  on  Thursday  evening. 
She,  as  well  as  her  teacher,  Mr.  Hein-  i 
rich,  is  sightless. 

G,  A.  Randegger  will  give  a 
piano  recital  in  Sleinert  Hall  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  Jan.  26. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  will  give  his  third 
piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  Jan.  2. 

The  second  Arbos  quartet  concert  will 
be  giver,  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Monday 
evening.  Dec.  21.  The  programme  will 
include  Mozart’s  quartet  in  E flat,  Schu- 
mann’s quartet  in  A major  and  Brahms’ 
piano  quartet  in  G minor  (Mr.  .Arthur 
Whiling  pianist). 

Mr.  Gebhard  -nin  piay  Schumann's 
quintet  with  the  Knoisel  quartet  in  New 
York.  Dec.  22.  Some  of  Mr.  Loefller’s 
songs  -will  be  sung  at  thi.s  concert.  Miss 
Meiealf  will  be  the  singer.  Mr.  Loeffler 
will  play  the  viol;,  and  Mr.  Gebhard 
will  bo  ibe  pianist. 

Mr.  Maurice  Kaufm.ann.  who  will  give 
his  first  violin  recital  here  on  Thursday 
afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall,  was  born  in 
this  country  in  1878.  Ho  went  to  Europe 
to  study  ■when  he  was  11  year.s  old.  A 
pupil  of  Heerm.ann  and  Cesar  Thomson, 
he  has  made  his  home  in  Berlin  and 
played  excliisivel.v  in  Germany,  France 
and  England  for  the  ia.st  four  years. 

Mrs.  Schumaim-Heink.  who  will  sing 
in  St.  Petersburg  after  Christmas,  will 
begin  her  tour  in  the  United  States  bv 
giving  a song  recital  in  Boston,  Jan.  26. 

Mr.  Frank  O’Brien,  the  blind  pianist, 
gave  a recital  in  Worcester,  Dec.  3, 
with  marked  success. 

The  date  of  the  third  concert  in  aid  of 
the  pension  fund  of  the  Boston  orches- 
tra has  been  advanced  one  week,  and  it 
will  be  given  at  Symphony  Hall  on  Sun- 
day evening,  Dec.  27.  This  change  has 
been  made  in  order  to  accept  the  very 
generous  offer  of  Mme.  Melba  to  ap- 
pear as  the  goloist.  She  has  delayed  her 
departure  for  Europe  one  week.  The 
programme  will  be  an  interesting  one. 
The  sale  of  tickets  will  open  at  Svm- 
phony  Hall  next  Friday  morning. 

Genevieve  Clark  Wilson,  the  soprano 
■who  will  sing  at  the  first  performance 
of  “The  Messiah”  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn,  sang  with  the  same  society  in 
I “The  Creation”  March  IS,  1899.  and  then 
made  a favorable  impression  b.v  voice 
and  by  intelligence.  Airs.  Glesca  Nichols 
is  a Alassachusetts  woman  who  returned 
lately  from  study  in  Europe,  but  she 
has  also  studied  in  Boston.  Air.  Hamlin 
is  known  to  all  the  music  lovers  of  Bos- 
ton, and  of  late  years  his  fame  has  been 
enlarged  by  his  m.o.sterly  interpretation 
of  Richard  Straus.g’  songs.  Mr.  Borroff 
comes  from  Chicago,  where  he  has  sung 
with  the  Apollo  Club.  Air.  Cowper.  the 
tenor  of  the  second  “Alessiah”  concert, 
came  from  England  to  settle  in  Chicago. 
Aliss  Cumming,  Airs.  Child  and  Air. 
Clarke  are  well  known  here. 

Alanager  John  Graham  is  booking  for 
New  England  Miss  Isabel  Rosati  Cater-  i 
i*ni  and  her  concert  orchestra  of  20  young  1 
lady  harpists  from  Italy,  who  will  make  i 
their  first  appear.ance  in  America  Mori'!  *■ 
dav  at  Carnegie  Hall.  New  A'ork.  They  ' 
will  be  heard  in  this  city  the  latter  part  t; 
of  the  month.  | 

.A  concert  will  be  given  by  the  Boston  f 
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Philharmonic  sextet,  assisted  by  Ali.ss 
Alarie  Sundborg.  soprano,  at  tho  Free 
Baptist  Church,  Roxbury.  Alonday,  al  8 |. 
P.  M. 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert  of 
the  Choral  Art  Society  includes  inter-  ( 
esting  modern  works,  as  well  as  ancient 
masterpieces.  It  is  a pleasure  to  find 
old  English  writers  represented  by  the 
side  of  masters  of  the  Italian.  Spanish 
and  German  schools.  Gabriel  Faure. 
I'Indy  and  Gerit  ke  are  tjie  modern  com- 
posers. Faure's  madrigal,  op.  34.  for 
mixed  quartet  or  chorus,  has  been  .ie- 
scribed  as  “fine  and  tender  mu.sical 
thought  in  tlie  archaic  st.vle,  relim'ia 
bv  modernizing  inlonution-s.”  D'InJy  s 
"Ride  of  the  Cid”  was  originally  a song 
for  baritone,  which  was  smig  at  a 
cert  ot  the  Societe  Nationale,  Pans.  Ki^ 
The  composer  remodelled  it  into  a srelf^ 
for  baritone,  chorus  and  ai’-Le^stra.  ,^iia 
subject  is  as  follows:  The  ■-  id  of  Al^ 

mondovar  goes  on  horselwcic  to  pursue 
the  Moors.  Peasants  arm  and  fo.-off 
him  over  the  countr>  ; women  t-r,  course 
the  troops  ds  tL<?y  I’^ss  by  nn't  s^te 
tlie  glory  of  the  Cid,  wlio  snucs  hisALtf 
song  and  disappears  on  the;  ^r:zt 
the  sunshine.  <*» 


t 


SOME  EXPERIME^  IN  “SPOKEN  OPERA.  ” 


I Ir.  Yeats’  Idea  of  Recit- 
; ing  to  an  Instrument; 
I Charm  and  Limitations 
of  the  Voice;  Tenden- 
J cies  of  Modern  Com- 
; posers— Local  Concerts 
■ —New  Operas— Thea- 
! tre  Hats  in  Spain— 
i Personal. 

-♦ 


PIANIST  said  the  other 
day  that  he  found  little 
pleasure  in  hearing  a 
singer.  “There  are  so  few 
.singers  whose  intonation 
i.s  perfect;  there  are  .so 
few  who  are  intelligent 


A most  sensitive  and  sympathetic  poet 
and  master  of  prose.  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats, 
whose  statements  and  opinion.^  and  fan- 
cies are  expressed  in  words  of  rare  mu- 
sical beauty  and  in  periods  of  sweeping 
or  subtle  rhythm,  al.so  objects  to  the 
singer.  In  an  essay  written  in  1902  Mr.' 
Ycatssays: 

“I  have  always  known  that  there  was 
something*!  disliked  about  singing,  and 
I naturally  dislike  print  and  paper,  but 
now,  at  last,  I understand  w^hy  for  I 
have  found  something  better.  I have 
just  heard  a poem  spoken  with  so  deli- 
cate a sense  of  its  rhythm,  with  so  per- 
fect a respect  for  its  meaning,  that  if  I 
were  a wise  man  and  could  persuade  a 
few  people  to  learn  the  art  I would 
never  open  a book  of  verses  again.  A 
friend,  who  was  here  a few  minutes 
ago,  has  sat  with  a beautiful  stringed 
instrument  upon  her  knee,  her  lingers 
passing  over  the  strings,  and  has  spoken 
to  me  some  verses  from  Shelley’s  ‘Sky- 
lark’ and  Sir  Ector’s  lamentation  over 
the  dead  Launcelot  out  of  the  ’Morte 
d’Arthur’  and  some  of  my  own  poems. 
Wherever  the  rhythm  was  most  delicate, 
wherever  the  emotion  was  most  ecstatic, 
her  art  was  the  most  beautiful,  and  yet 
although  she  sometimes  spoke  to  a little 
tune,  it  was  never  singing,  as  we  sing 
today,  never  anything  but  speech.  A 
singing  note,  a word  chanted  as  they 
chant  in  churches,  would  have  spoiled 
everything;  nor  was  it  reciting,  for  she 
spoke  to  a notation  as  definite  a.s  that  of 
song,  using  the  instrument,  which  mur- 
mured sweetly  and  faintly,  under  the 
spoken  sounds,  to  give  her  the  changing 
notes.  Another  speaker  could  have  re- 
peated all  her  effects,  except  those 
which  came  from  her  own  beautiful 
voice  that  would  have  given  her  fame 
If  the  only  art  that  gives  the  speaking 
voice  its  perfect  opportunity  were  as 
well  known  among  us  as  it  was  known 
in  the  ancient  world.’’ 


interpretation;  and  I confess  that 
at  you  call  a beautiful  voice  is  noth- 
to  me.” 

his  pianist  spoke  honastly,  without 
desire  to  seem  original,  nor  did  he 
h to  stir  up  argumentative  strife.  Ho 
i pianist  of  international  reputation, 
nusician  of  excellent  parts.  He  is 
distinctively  emotional  in  perform- 
s;  but  he  has  an  intellectual  warmth 
t vitalizes  phrases;  he  has  a sure 
sp  of  a composition  as  a complete 
well  rounded  idea,  and,  although 
is  not  a colorist,  his  drawing  is 
Itless,  and  the  few  tints  he  uses  are 
ful  or  effective. 

e objected  especially  to  the  female 
jer,  and  he  might  borrow  the  line  of 
laine:  “This  decoration  disturbs  a 

e the  (musical)  landscape.” 
pianist  is  perhaps  impatient  with 
■nation  when  it  is  not  a'osolutely 
{|.  So  Alexander  Scarlatti,  the  corn- 
er, told  Quanz,  tlie  flute  player, 
visted  him.  that  he  could  not 
wind  instruments,  they  were 
klse.  Fortunate  pianistl  tioweve; 
pus  he  may  be.  however  bronchial,  | 
all  not  be  reproached  for  wandering  | 
\the  true  pitch.  The  tuner  is  his 
lul  friend  who  makes  the  rough  | 
^ smooth  for  him.  i 


-ana  .vrr.  i eats  says:  "Since  I was 
boy  I have  always  longed  to  hear  poem 
spoken  to  a harp,  as  I imagined  Home 
to  have  spoken  his,  for  it  is  not  natura 
to  enjoy  an  art  only  when  one  is  b; 
oneself.  'Whenever  one  finds  a fin' 
verse  one  wants  to  read  it  to  somebody 
.and  it  would  be  much  less  trouble  .am 
pleassinter  if  we  could  all  listen 
friend  by  friend,  lover  by  beloved.  Im 
ages  used  to  rise  up  before  me,  a.s 
am  sure  they  have  arisen  before  nearly 
everybody  else  who  cares  for  poetry,  o. 
nald-eyed  men  speaking  harmoniouslj 
to  murmuring  wires  wiiile  audiences  ii 
many-colored  robes  listened,  bushec 
and  excited.  Whenever  I .spoke  of  mj 
desire  to  anybody  they  said  I shoulc 
write  for  music,  but  when  I heard  any- 
tiling  sung,  I did  not  hear  tlie  words 
or  :f  I did  their  natural  pronunciation 
wa.s  altered,  or  it  was  drowned  in  an- 
music  which  I did  not  understand. 
U h.at  was  the  good  of  writing  a love 
•song  if  the  singer  pronounced  love 
lo-o-o-o-ove,’  or  even  if  he  .said  ‘love.’ 
but  did  not  give  its  exact  place  and 
weight  in  the  rhythm?” 

,,^.he  poet  then  tell.s  of  his  experiments: 
y\  e began  to  wander  through  the  wood 
or  error;  we  tried  speaking  through 
music  in  the,ordinary  way  under  I know 
not  whose  evil  influence,  until  we  got 
to  hate  the  two  competing  tunes  and 
rhythms  that  were  so  often  a discord 
another,  the  tune  and  rhythm 
the  tune  and  rhvthm 
ti'icd  quarter-tones 
and  less  intervals;  at  last  .Mr  Dol- 
metsch  made  an  instrument  iialf  psal- 
tery, half-lyre,  which  contains  all  the 


chromatic  intervals  within  the  range  of 
/he  speaking  voice,  and  he  taught  the 
poet  and  his  friends  to  regulate  speech 
bv  the  ordinary  musical  notes. 

‘“The  notation  which  regulates  the 
general  form  of  the  sound' leaves  it  free 
to  add  a complexity  of  dramatic  expres- 
sion from  its  own  incommunicable  gen- 
1 ius  which  compensates  the  loveir  of 
speech  for  the  lack  of  complex  musical 
(xpre.ssion.  » ■»  * Even  when  one  is 
speaking  to  a single  note  sounded’  faint- 
ly on  tlic  psaltery,  if  one  is  sufficiently 
practised  to  speak  on  it  without  think- 
ing about  it.  one  can  get  an  endless 
variety  of  expression.  All  art  is,  in- 
deed, a monotony  in  external  things  for 
the  sake  of  an  interior  variety,  a sacri- 
ffee  of  gross  effects  to  sulitle  effects,  an 
asceticism  of  the  imagination.  But  this 
new  art.  new  in  modern  life,  I mean, 
will  have  to  train  its  hearers  as  well  a.s 
its  speakei-s,  for  it  takes  time  to  .sur- 
render gladly  the  gro.ss  efforts  one  is 
accustomed  to,  and  one  may  well  find 
monoton,v  ,at  first  where  one  soon  learn.s 
to  find  a yariet.v  .as  incalculable  .as  in 
the  outline  of  f.aces  or  in  the  expres.sion  ■ 
of  eyes.”  l 

Here  some  one  might  bring  forward 
Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davic.s  with  his  theories 
about  ’’Cantillation.”  a term  applied  by 
him  to  recitation  qf  poetry  with  the  ac-  I 
pompanying  commentary  of  a musical  ' 
instrument,  a.s  the  piano.  Cantillation,  ' 
as  the  term  is  usually  employed,  means 
chanting,  intoning,  o-specially  that  used 
m synagogues.  'Tlie  Arab’s  recitation  of 
rile  Koran  is  a .specie.s  of  cantillation. 
But  the  Wel.sh  baritone’s  performance 
was  something  more  than  mere  inton- 
ing. The  objection  to  Mr.  Davies'  per- 
formance is  this:  The  piano  accompani- 
ments written  for  the  purpo.se  were  so 
elabonate  that  they  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hearer  away  from  the  re- 
citer; and  the  text  was  then  subordinate 
to  the  music,  or  it  was  Ignored. 

A -singular  experiment  wa.s  made  late- 
ii  in  Bremen.  A “spreclioper”  was 
produced  at  the  Opera  House.  The  dia- 
logue and  soliloquies  were  spoken,  not 
sung,  while  the  orchestra  supplied  the 
musical  thou.ght  and  expres.sion.  The 
composer  of  this  opera,  “Liebeswogen.” 
“Billows  of  Love,”  is  no  young  and 
rash  enthusiast  bent  on  tnaklng  the 
bourgeoi.s  sit  up.  Theodor  Gerlacli 
born  June  2,'),  1861,  at  Dresden,  studied 
"fith  Wuellner.  Ho  has  composed 
chamber  music,  a serenade  for  string 
orchestra,  choruses,  incidental  stage 
music,  and  an  opera  in  orthodox  form, 
“Matteo  Falcone,”  -which  was  produced 
at  Hanover  in  1898,  witli  great  success. 
He  has  had  practical  experience  as  an 
opera  conductor  in  several  Germ.an 
cities.  Gerlach  chose  for  the  text  of  I 
this  “spoken  opera”  a series  of  excerpts  I 
from  Heine’s  “North  Sea  Pictures.”  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  poet  begin.s 
one  of  the  latter  poems  of  the  second  . 
cycle.  “Happy  the  man  who  has  1/ 
reached  the  harbor  and  left  behind  him  , 
the  sea  and  the  storm,  and  now  sits  J 
warm  and  quiet  in  the  good  Rat.«kellcr  I 
at  Bremen.”  Therefore,  it  was  highly  I 
appropriate  that  the  opera  should  b'e  f 
produced  in  that  city;  But  Gerlach  puts  j 
the  rhapsodic  utterances  into  the  rnoutli  ' 
of  the  poet  him.self,  sick  in  mind  and 
body,  and  he  makes  the  poet  kill  liinV- 
solf  in  a paroxysm  of  fever  by  jumping 
into  the  water  in  the  hope  of  finding  his 
beloved  in  a city  far  beneath  the  waves. 
The  book  is  described  as.  a series  of  1 
tableaux  vivants  with  exagger.ated  dec- 


lamation. ”a musically  illustrated  mono-» 
logue  without  the  slightest  stage  inter- 
est.” Tlie  musical  expression  is  said 
to  be  clear  and  dramatic.  But  we  are 
now  concerned  with  the  compo.ser’s 
scheme  rather  than  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  out.  According  to 
-eport  this  experiment  was  a failure. 
Yet  here  we  find  a composer  of  ability 
and  experience  evidently  in  sympathy 
vith  the  views  of  the  pianist  and  Mr. 
Yeats. 


Gerlach’s  idea  is  not  original  with  him. 
Jean  Jacques  Rcusseau  attempted  in  his 
“Pygmalion,”  published  in  17T3,  to  ac- 
company spoken  dialogue  with  expres- 
sive music,  and  similar  attempts  were 
made  in  Germany  in  the  18th  century, 
notably  by  Georg  Benda  witlv  his  "Ari- 
adne,” “Medea”  and  other  nfelodramas, 
for  melodrama  was  the  term  applied  to 
-such  a form  of. 'musical  entertainment, 
and  we  find  the  same  term  applied  by 
Leoncavallo  to  his  “Pagliacci,”  al- 
though in  this  modern  work  there  are 
arias,  concerted  music,  choruses,  and 
nlv  the  last  w'ords  of  Canio  are  frankly 
spoken. 


Nor  was  it  so  long  ago  that  Sarah 
Bernhardt  announced  her  belief  that  the' 
future  stage  w’ork  would  be  a play  with 
continuous  illustrative  music,  or.  per- 
haps, a pantomime  of  romantic,  classic, 
heroic  or  idyllic  nature,  with  continuous 
music,  both  decorative  and  emotional. 

There  is  undoubtedly  experimentation 
in  what  is  loosely  known  as  opera,  'rt'ag- 
nor  founded  no  school,  he  left  no  suc- 
cessor. Verdi’s  ’•Othello”  and  ”Fal- 
staff”  are  departures  in  another  dlrce- 
tlon  than  that  blazed  by  Wagner.  Ex- 
cited by  the  success  of  “Cavalleria  Ru.s- 
ticana,”  Massenet  wrote  ”La  Navar- 
ralse,”  in  which  the  task  of  the  singer  is 
comparatively  slight;  the  situations,  the" 
action  are  illustrated  chiefly  by  the  or- 
chestra, and  this  little  one-act  iragedy 
must  be  reckoned  as  on  the  whole  ills 
most  original  work. 

Wormser’s  “The  Prodigal  Son”  showed 


form  of  musical-dramatic  art.  Ther 
wa.s  no  need  of  song  on  the  stage;  son 
would  have  seemed  incongruous  an 
disturbing;  the  absence  of  speech  wa 
1 relief;  speech  would  have  broken  th 
spell;  all  the  emotions  were  expressed  b 
face,  gesture  and  the  orchestra.  Her 
was  art  without  alloy.” 

And  how  is  it  In  the  case  of  "Tosca, 
which  the  most  acute  critic  in  Pari 
condemns  as  “grossly  puerile,  preteh 
tiou.s  or  insipid”?  We  may  not  ii.veig 
so  bitterly  as  Mr.  Jean  Marnold  agains 
Puccini’s  opera.  -Mr.  Marnold  says 
”.Mr.  Puccini  comes  to>  us  with  baggag 
that  has  lo.st  its  fresnness.  A Roniai 
Impresario  declaTed  lately,  when  in 
terviewed,  'Ho  is  our  Massenet.’  -4nd 
lo.  this  intrepid  man  brings  us  ’Tosca. 
Mes.sr.s.  Sardou  and  Massenet  at  once 
this  would  be  the  resurrection  of  llv 
dead.  Unfortunately  there  is  a repor 
that  Michael  .\ngeIo,  who  glorlousi; 
attempted  tliis  .subject,  is  dead,  ,and  oni 
must  come  from  afar  to  be  ignorant  o 
rile  fact  that  a last  and  final  jiidgmen 
has  been  rendered  in  the  case  of  sue! 
illustrious,  but  obstinate,  shades.” 
What  are  the  most  effective  passage: 
in  ‘•Tosca  ’?  Not  the  deliberate  arias  a( 
rimes  loo  deliberate;  not  the  groans  oi 
tile  tortured  and  the  shrieks  of  the  Ii-*- 
tening  Tosca;  not  tiie  ”Te  Deum”  re- 
.sounding  in  the  cliurcli;  but  the  vaiious 
transformatlon.s  and  uses  of  tin,  mo- 
tive that  typifle.s  Scarpia,  tlie  madrlgnl 
sung  b;  uiuseon  .singers  and  effective 
bocau.se  it  is  in  contrast  with  tlio  trag- 
edy in  Scarpia ’s  room,  the  intu<ie 


oompnniis  th"'  pantomimf'  ni'  Tosca 
r ai'U!;  sho  ha^  Idlh'd  tJcarpia.  the  orohes- 
iral  music  that  selves  as  a prelude  to 
tile  third  act  and  establishes  a mood, 
I'e;  iiaps  the  music  ever  ftrowiiig  in  in- 
tensity that  aecomiianies  the  soldiers 
tvhe  enter  to  execute  Cavaradossi.  So 
I'ar  IS  tlu-se  effects  are  concerned,  there 
is  ,;e  need  of  speech  or  song  upon  tlie 
st.igc.  

The  pianist's  opi(ii(m  concerning  the 
singer  may  be  narrow  and  illiberal,  bitt 
lie  might  well  defend  his  position  by 
iiroiiucing  inslances  in  concert  luill  and 
I tea  av.  That  he  fails  to  see  the  inef- 
I'l'.ve  beautv  of  a voice  like  tliat  of 
I'.iUia.  as  hoard  liere  lately  in  “The 
I'amnation  of  Faust,"  when  there  was 
no  appeal  by  cascades  of  bravura  to  the 
g.'.pers  and  the  idle  delighters  in  exhi- 
Htinus  of  vocal  agility  or  endurance, 
is  perhaps  a tempcfamontal  deflciency. 
The  hnman  voice  may  tie  the  most  sym- 
I . cheiie.  the  most  it  resistilih-  of  all  in- 
struments, There  are  singing  women 
wiiose  toms  embody  the  longing.s,  con- 
solations. alluri.  ments.  mysteries,  of 
their  .sex.  The  .oiren  is  not  merely  .a 
legend  to  be  explained  in  a s’pir’t  of 
seientitie  analysis  li.v  folklorist. e Tliero 
is  tlie  voice  like  “.an  angel's  song  that 
makes  the  heavens  be  mute’’;  aud  there 

is  the  voice  that  is  the  full  expression 
1 of  Xt’alt  Whitman's  female  form: 

■ A divine  nimbus  exbales  from  it  from  head  to 

f.sit ; 

It  attructs  with  tierce  undcuiahle  attraction'. 

I am  -jraw'ti  bj’  its  I'reaih  as  if  I wore  no  more 
than  a helploEs  vapor-all  falls  aside  hut 
; niysoll  and  it; 

■ Books,  art,  religlou.  time,  the  visihle  and  solid 

earth,  the  atmoKiiherc  and  the  elouds,  and 
what  was  exiteet'ed  of  heaven  or  fc.T,r'd  of 
hell,  are  new  oonsnined. 

But  this  voice  of  the  singer  is  a most 
delicate  Instrument,  and  one  of  limita- 
tions. It  is  capricions,  restive,  rebel- 
lious. It  is  most  easily  untuned.  It  may 
be  phlegmatic  when  the  woman  herself 
is  afire  with  dramatic  emotion;  it  may 
be  unmeaningly  emotional.  And  tlie 
ultra-modern  composers,  careless,  or  ig- 
norant, or  Intelligently  prudent,  are  now 
i given  to  regarding  this  instrument  only 
' as  one  of  several  or  many  with  which  to 
portra.y  an  emotion  or  fix  an  imores- 
I sion;  or  the  voice  is  Iicard  vaguely  as 
in  a musical  nii.sl.  There  is  more  and 
more  speech  on  the  operatic  sta.ge,  po- 
etic speech,  if  you  prefer:  but  this 
speech  W’ould  be  as  nothing  without  the 
orchestral  setting.  There  seems  to  be 
more  and  more  a pre.ludice  against  de- 
fined melodic  thought;  not  merely  the 
abandonment  of  recurring  phrases,  but 
there  is  no  longer  the  necessity  of  an 
established  melodic  line  or  contour. 
Look  over  the  score  of  Debussy's  “Pel- 
leas  et  Melisande.”  or  the  later  songs  of 
Debussy  and  Gabriel  Paure,  or  the  four 
songs  of  Loeffler  just  published.  The 
finai  impression  left  by  Mr.  I>oefHer’s 
“.Adieu  pour  .iamai.s”  is  not  the  jihrase 
"Adieu  forever”;  the  last  mea.sures  for 
the  piano,  the  few  measures  of  gentle 
but  unutterable  sadness  with  the  shift- 
ing tonalities,  the  hopelessness  of  resig- 
nation — these  are  the  measures  that 
haunt  the  memory  when  the  sin,ger’s 
voice  and  art  arc  forgotten.  And  do  not 
the  last  dozen  piano  measures  of  the 
same,  composer’s  “Les  Soirs  d’automne,’’ 
the  Iheught  of  the  “Lacrymosa”  in  the 
“Requiem"  tell  with  more  poignanoe  the 
tragic  abandonment  of  the  Lady  Ber- 
trade  waiting  vainly  for  her  knight, 
while  “mocking,  lipless  laughter  flickers 
in  the  branches"  than  would  any  pas- 
sion:\te  phrase  given  to  a singer?  Yet 
the  singer  is  indispensable  to  the  song; 
she  enters  into  the  scheme:  her  voice 
must  he  heard;  and  no  instrument,  how-- 
ever  skilfully  played,  could  atone  for 
her  a.bsence.  

Thus  does  the  pendulum  swing  In  art. 
The  singer  is  now  tyrannically  predomi- 
nant, now  merely  a part  of  a thought- 
fully composed  ensemble.  And  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  disposition  of  future 
hearers  'W'ill  be  such  that  the  suggestion 
of  what  a lyric  tragedian  might  sing  in 
a certain  situation,  and  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  orchestra,  may  move  more 
through  terror  or  pity  than  the  most 
Intense  or  pathetic  vocal  phrase. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

tVIIDXESD.ty- -Steinert  Hall,  8 P.  M.  .Veolian 
Orcheetrelle  ami  Pianola  Recital,  Miss  Lucie 
Tucker,  contralto,  will  sing  “O  Ma  Lyre  Im- 
mortelle” from  Gounod's  “.Sapiiho,"  Chad- 
wick's “O  Love  and  Joy”  and  “The  Northern 
Days,”  aud  K.  Strauss’  •‘Serenade,’’  to  pi- 
anola accompaniment. 

THURSDAY— Steiuert  Hall,  S P.  .M.  Mr. 
Maurice  Kaufmann’s  first  violin  recital  in 
Bo.ston.  Saint-.Saen’s  coucerro  in  A major; 
Beethoven's  Romance  in  G major;  Romance, 
tfiopln-tVilheim:  .Adagio.  Boccherini,  Pas- 

sacaglia,  Haudel-Tbomson;  “La  Fleurie,’’ 
Couperin;  Sarahande  .ind  TamhourlD.  Leclair; 
Romance.  Goes;  Melody,  Tschalkowsky;  Ma- 
zurka, Zurzyckl. 

Potter  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Concert  liy  Miss 
Gladys  Perkins  Fogg,  soprano;  Mr.  Wilhelm 
Heinrich,  tenor;  Mr.  Mllo  E.  Benedict,  pi- 
anist. The  programme  will  include  Cornel- 
ius’ “Christmas  C>'ele’’  and  songs  by  Baeh 
and  Gounod  (Mr.  Heinrich),  song  by  Jleyer- 
iievr,  Brahms,  Dresel.  Rotoll,  Dellhes,  Grieg, 

' haniluade,  .Milo  Benedict  (Miss  Fogg),  piano 
pitr-es  by  Handel  and  Schumann  and  Bene- 
dlci. 

tTUD.'.Y  Symphony  Hall,  2:.?0  P.  M.  Eighth 
Public  Rehearsal  of  tlie  Boston  Symphony 
ttrehcftra.  Mr.  Oerieke,  couductor.  Haydn's 
.xymp’iony  in  C minor  (B.  & H.  So.  it); 
Bre’.m’s  (ioncerto  for  violin  (Mies  Maud  Mao- 
Carth});  Ballet  Music  from  Paine’s  “.Azara"; 
overture  to  “Tamihaeuser." 

Jordioi  Hall.  8;l.j  P.  M.  First  concert  of 
:'e  Choral  Act  Society,  Mr.  Wallace  Good- 
r:  -.i.  c.jnduetor  (third  season).  Lotrl's  “Crii- 
eiUius"  'fight  parts),  Vlttoria's  "O  Quam 
Glorlosum,”  t'orsl’s  “Adoramns  (e.  Chrlstc." 
Pill  "trina's  “.Assumpta  est  -Maria, “ Bach's 
“ic.d'e  time  Is  the  liest”  (“Actus  Traglcns,” 
fo'iolnv,  ordieslra,  organ);  ill  Marcii- 
zi'i’';  “.So  Salth  My  Fair  Licorls";  GDihons’ 
•'Thi  Silvei  Swan’’:  Ravenscroft’s  “In  the 
Mi  l ; .Spring.”  and  wijh  orchestra  Gabriel 
Fa  ;rc*-  ‘-'Madrigal.''  Gerlcke'a  “Chorus  of 
!!-'i)j'age“  a;ij  il'lndy':.  “Ija  Chevauc^iee  du 
' .;d''  ) .vitli  h'lriione  soioi. 

:;ATL'RI)AY -S- -my  u'ail,  8 p,  M.  ElgiiU) 
t'oncc;-!  o:  '-'mu'onv  (irchestra.  Pi-<>- 


gramme  as  on  Friday. 
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THE  PORTRAITS. 

?.Iips  Maud  MacCarthy,  violinist,  will  i 
play  Bi-ahm’s  concerto  at  the  Symphony 
concert  this  week.  She  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1884,  but  she  lived  at  Sydney, 

X.  S.  W.,  until  her  9th  year,  when  she 
went  to  London  to  study  with  Mr.  E. 
Fernandez- Arbos.  She  made  iter  debut 
at  London  May  16,  1894.  Her  lirst  visit 
to  the  United  States  was  during  the 
season  of  1898-99,  but  her  first  public  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  was  at  a Symphony 
concert  Nov.  15,  1902,  when  she  played 
Brahmsi’  concerto.  Afterward  she  gave 
a recital. 

Miss  Marguerite  Melville,  pianist  and 
composer,  is  a New  York  girl,  who  now 
lives  in  Berlin.  Our  Berlin  correspon- 
dent writes  that  Miss  Melville  is  now 
23  years  old.  “As  a Eimall  girl  she  played 
a good  deal  in  America,  and  gave  a re- 
I cital  in  Brooklyn  before  she  left  to 
' study,  supposedly  for  three  years,  at 
- Berlin.  The  lata  'VYilliam  Steinway  was 
1,  interested  in  her  and  allowed  her  to 
" carry  out  her  plan;  but  she  has  already 
' been  eight  years  in  Berlin.  She  studied 
the  piano  with  Ernst  Jedlicza  and  com- 
position with  O.  B.  Boi.se,  now  of  the 
! Peabodv  InstKute,  Baltimore,  After 
Mr.  Boise  left  for  the  United  States, 
Miss  Melville  was  admitted  to  the  Mels-  . 
terschnle,  the  musical  department  of 
the  Roval  -Academy  of  .Art.  She  has 
given  four  public  concerts  in  Berlin,  one 
with  orchestra,  when  s,-.e  played  Beetho- 
ven’s' concerto  in  E flat,  Saint-Saenef 
in  G minor  and  Chopin’s  in  F minor.  At 
her  first  concert  .«he  introduced  her 
yonata  for  violin  and  piano  which  re- 
ceived the  second  prize  offered  in  com- 
petition by  Henri  Marteau.  At  her  con- 
cert at  the  Singakademie  last  year  her 
piano  quintet  was  played  for  the  linst 
time  in  public  and  was  warmly  praiyed 
bv  critic.s,  who  hate  tlie  name  'woman 
comooser,’  She  will  play  this  quintet  at 
Dresden  with  the.  Lewinger  quartet  in 
April.  She  played  in  Brenlau  Nov.  21, 
and  in  January  .she  will  go  to  Athens  as 
the  guest  of  the  American  ininHter. 
there  to  play  by  invitation  before  the 
roval  family.” 

'Phe  portrait  of  .Augusta  Holmes  is 
from  a ph'jtograph  taken  fb-intly  before 
her  death.  The  Herald  published  .“ome 
time  ago  the  names  of  the  committee 
for  tile  monument  to  Ije  erected  to  her 
memory  in  Pa:  is— among  them  Mine. 
Adam.  Rdanc,  S;irah  Bernhardt,  Ga- i 
briel  Faure,  Saint-Saens,  Ma.ssenet.  Tho 
delegate  of  this  comniitti  c in  the  United 
Stattii  is  .M]nc,  Al  'Xa)jdcr- .Marins.  .\ii- 
guii;a  — left  a daughl'  r,  Mmc. 
Biirbu.sse. 

Tlie  caricature  nf  Jan  Kulielik  is  one 
of  a seriee  now  publishing  la 

-Weekly  Critical  Review  of  Paris.  It  is 
by  Georges  Villa. 

PERSONAL. 

Belle  Cole,  the  well  known  contralto, 
began  her  first  music  hall  engagement 
Nov.  30  at  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Carl  Venth,  a violinist  of  Brook- 
lyn, tells  the  public:  “.As  I find  it  im- 

possible to  sell  tickets  for  chamber 
music  concerts  in  Brooklyn,  I have  de- 
cided to  invite  the  public.”  A Brooklyn 
journal  adds;  “The  financial  results  of 
Mr.  VentlY'S  previous  chamber  concerts 
has  not  been  due  to  'their  quality.  He 
has  associated  competent  artists  with 
himself,  a.nd  they  have  played  fine  mu- 
sic. The  tickets  have  not  sold  because 
the  public  at  large  declines  to  interest 
itself  in  any  music  unless  drawn  by  'the 
name  of  a famous  performer,  while  the 
small  public  that  appreciates  chamber 
music  is  divided  between  a multiplicity 
of  attractions,  musical  and  otherwise. 

I Amid  these  distractions  it  commoni' 

1 flocks  in  crowds  where  fashion  leads  it.” 
Mme.  Szumowska  played  Saint-Saens’ 
concerto  in  G minor  at  a concert  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Cleveland  Deo.  10. 

Mr.  George  Proctor  will  play  Liszt’s 
concerto  No.  1 at  a concert  of  the  Chi- 
cago orchestra  at  Chicago  Jan.  2. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Loeffler's  “La  Villanelle  du 
Diable”  will  be  produced  in  Chicago  by 
Theodore  Thomas  and  his  orchestra, 
Jan.  9. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  expressed  this 
opinion  in  the  Daily  News  (London) 
Nov.  18:  “In  the  discussion  opened  in 

the  Daily  Telegraph  on  ‘Dramatic  Criti- 
cism’ I no'tice  a letter  from  Mr.  L,  Rod- 
ney -Amott,  who,  in  supporting  .’Hr. 
Courtney’s  proposed  reform  of  the  con- 
ditions of  dramatic  criticism,  has  a fling 
a.s  musical  journali.sm.  ‘A  similar  state 
of  things,’  writes  Mr.  Amott.  ‘exists  in 
a large-  measure  in  'the  matter  of  musi- 
cal criticism,  which  many  of  us  (here 
comes  an  unkind  cut]  would  like  to  see 
improved.’  I hardly  know  what  Mr. 
Amott  means.  We  musical  critics  do 
not  want  more  time  for  the  writing  of 
our  notices.  Concerts  are  over  at  a rea- 
sonable hour.  When  a new  opera  is 
produced,  the  Covent  Garden  authorities 
invite  us  to  the  final  rehearsal,  but  It  is 
of  no  good  for  crilicism.  Certainly  we 
can  generally  study  a score  before  the 
production,  but  I am  not  sure  that  is 
altogether  an  advantage,  for  it  give.s 
one  a preconceived  idea  gf  the  work 
which  the  performance  il.self  generally 
upset's.  I do  not  l>elieve  that  any  better 
musical  criticism  would  be  written  if 
we  had  more  time  for  making  up  our 
minds.  I have  written  for  weeklies  and 
1 have  written  for  dailies,  and  the  only 
difference  was  that  when  tho  time  came 
to  write  the  weekly  article  my  impres- 
sions had  often  faded  away.  Of  coursie, 
an  article  to  which  one  can  give  several 
hours  will  be  better  a.s  literature,  but  it 
does  not  follow  it  will  aleo  be  better  as 
criticism.  When  a man  has  a great  i 
deal  of  time  to  think  over  his  opinions  t 
he  often  gives  a wrong  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  a work  of  art  has  impressed 
him.  He  ha.s  time  to  let  his  reasoning 
powers  sw.oy  hin  artl.stic  perceptions,  I 
and  instead  of  criticHm  the  result  ie  j 
logic-chopping.”  ! 

Mr.  Baughan  .say.s  of  Y.saye:  “\o  liy-  ■ 
Ine.  violinist  can  be  comijared  with  him  I 
and.  to  I.!'  iu.-t  to  the  violinists  them-  ■ 
solvo.  ihey  would  be  tlie  first  to  admit  ! 


JAN  KUBELIK. 


(Cartoon  by  Georges  Villa 
that  tact.  HO  i.s  iieiu  lo  or.  and  is.  the 
master  of  them  all.  It  is.  therefore, 
difficult  to  account  for  the  comparative 
ir.uifCevcnco  of  London  amateurs  fb- 
ward  thi.s  snprem..'  artist,  and  I ci^.n 
only  -suppose  that  the  long  reign  M 
joachlm  has  had  something  to  do  witii 
it.” 

Jir.  Baughan  i.s  in  the  habit  of  freeing 
I’is  nihid;  "No  one  can  regret  more 
than  ! d'l  that  tlic  almighty  dollar 
»LauXa  have  so  samb  mbssune  iu  tbo. 

musical  world,  but  vain  regrets  will  not 
soften  adamantine  facts.  I am  soiry  to 
say,  however,  that  tiic  m-usical  press, 
an  a whole,  is  too  to  the  naif- 

baked  musicians  wiicse  long  purse  en- 
ables them  to  advertise  tocmselves.  Dur- 
ing the  past  season  there  were  several 
glaring  instancis  of  y;;mg  men  and 
women  giving  recitals  _m  an  enwon- 
rnent  of  importance  to  wnich  their  chi.  nt 
die.  not  entitle  them.  The  long  PU'.-'T 
created  that  environment;  tnc  cnucs 
should  have  been  more  severe,  and 
should  have  demolished  the  pretensions 
of  tlie  half-baked  musuuar.s.  On  the 
other  hand,  I niay  assure  my  corre- 
spondent that  there  is  stdl,  anc  wid 
always  be.  room  at  the  top  for  mu.si- 
oians  of  exceptional  talent.  Concert 
managers  and  operatic  imprcssaru  spend 
weary  days  searching  for  great  talent, 
for  great  talent  ^means  large  suras  of 
money  for  them.”  ... 

Alfred  Relscnauer,  the  pianist,  will 
make  his  first  appearance  in  this  coun- 
try Jan.  29,  at  New  York,  witn  the 
PhilhariTionic  Society,  whiCii  will  then 
be  led  by  Victor  Herbert. 

Marion  Weed  will  appear  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan opera  house  on  Friday  even- 
ing as  Elisa  for  the  first  time  in  this 
eountrv.  Edyth  Walker  will  he  Ortrud, 

THEATRE  HATS  IN  SPAIN. 

Spain  is  not  usually  regarded  as  the 
most  go-ahead  of  countries,  neither  docs 
the  Spaniard  appear  to  be  occupying  the 
box  seat  in  the  van  of  modern  progress. 
One  of  Spain’s  ablest  novelists,  Vicente 
Blasco  Ibanez,  has  even  gone  .so  far,  in 
his  latest  work,  published  the  other  day, 
as  to  liken  his  countrv  to  a beggar  sit- 
ting at  the  church  door,  a similitude 
which,  despite  its  exaggeration,  has  a 
certain  touch  of  truth  about  it.  Excep- 
tions. how'GV’er,  prove  the  rule,  and,  as 
honest  Sancho  Panza  said,  the  hare  ■ 
often  gets  up  where  you  least  expect  it.  :• 
Thus  it  ha.s  come  to  piiss  that  a hare  is  i 
bounding  away— w’itii  the  pack  of  uopu-  | 
lar  excitement  in  hot  pursuit  behind  it— 
from  a quarter  w’here  one  would  more  \ 


in  Weekly  Critical  Reriew.) 

I naturally  have  expected  to  flush  a tor 
toise.  The  Standard's  correspondent  a 
I Madrid  states  that,  in  consequence  o 
[ the  number  of  complaints  against  th 
“ size  of  ladies’  hats  at  the  tneatres  o 
that  capital,  the  civil  governor  has  is 
■ suad  an  order  to  the  effect  that  nal 
f must  be  removed.  Naturally,  the 
; coat  population  of  ’‘the  only  court  i 
’ in  an  uproar:  the  fair  Madnlenas  voy 
that  they  will  not  submit,  and  certaii 
' leaders  of  the  society  which  is  srnar 
‘ have  determined  to  leav”e  the  opera  in  i 
body  on  the  opening  night  of  the  seasoi 
if  the  authorities  persist  in^  entorcini 
tha  new  sumptuary  Taw*.  It  is  really  f 
little  difficult  for  mere  man— at  least  to 
man  as  he  is  made  in  lands  where  the: 
do  not  twang  guitars  under  ladies’  win 
dows,  and  w’here  the  language  of  th 
' fan  is  unknown — not  to  feel  a trifle  im 
: patient  with  these  “belles  dames  sari 
merci.”  these  beautiful  egotists  wh< 
consider  that  a view*  of  their  back  lial 
is  a sufficient  compensation  for  a tota 
eclipse  of  the  dramatic  stars  one  ha 
paid  to  contemplate.  The  Madrilena 
, indeed,  has  less  excuse  for  her  selfish 
I ness  than  her  non-Spanish  sisters,  sinc^ 
i immemorial  custom  has  endowed  he 
! w'ith  the  most  beautiful  of  all  headgear 
i the  mantilla,  of  w’hich.  whether  in  blacl 
i lace  or  the  full  dress  white,  we  mu: 
well  agree  w’lth  Theophile  Gautier  tha 
t it  makes  the  plainest  woman  pretty.  Bu 
i as  Euripides  observed  long  ago.  ‘th 
female  .sex  is  a strange  thing.’’  e'u-u 

surelv,  the  Madrilena  wmuld  nev:-’r  wan 
to  affubler  herself  with  a hat  fron 

Paris,  as,  alas!  she  too  often  does,  in 
stead  of  taking  her  walks  abroad,  as 
thank  heaven,  tlie  Snanish  woman  most 
ly  does,  in  the  mantilla — el  vora  ir.cLss*. 
patet  dea.  Since,  however,  “woman': 

' will  is  God's  will."  it  is  rather  mor« 

1 than  iikelv  that  the  civil  governor  ol 

I Madrid  will  bo  a weary  man  \*efore  h< 

j has  ploughed  his  lonely  furrow  ii>  tin 
I end. 

“Les  esprits  forts  sc  renconirent,  an- 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  civil  gov- 
ernor of  Madrid  takes  a leaf  out  of  thv 
book  of  Mr.  George  Alexander,  who 
though  not.  so  far  as  we  arc  aware,  a 
knight  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  i>, 
nevertheless,  the  grand  master  of  the 
St.  James’,  which,  in  the  maito:-  ir 
question,  is  just  as  good,  not  to  suy  hot- 
ter. Like  other  great  reformers. 
Alexander  is  in  advance  of  liis  ase.  aud 
if  he  waits' until  liis  ccuv.igrous  t-xampU 
has  been  univcr.^aliy  fol’owcd  - uj 

theatrical  managers,  he  is  not  likuiy  u 
have  to  sigh  for  f'*esh  worlds  to  cuw 
quer.  For,  truU;  to  lei:.  the  abanii-it- 
tion  of  ^-'''iliz.xtioii  us  .sti.l  seen  standi:’# 

J 


in  RnvIlaflnln^mRhfutnciil  ri>»4- 
!s  .1(111  vtr?  tnisch  lii  ih»  p-  -iiNcj 

n<Mrhlli!  Ku^i.  hiu  .-I't. 
BS’  not  Fei'ing  It.  from  bi'lilntl  n ;.ut  ir 
k ' itl'ii’ttr.il.  I 'itn*! during  iti-  i • !>-« 

I p.‘iy.<  (or  a ltd'll,  niii'tlii'l'  il'un  ii,  s- 
1^1'  ‘lo  hji'i'oTi,  in  H tin  itri'. 

»l-ms  ll;lld  tftiit  Olli'  .iJlilUM  11  .,  j;i’t 
kathiuK  i.ir  oi  ];:»nu-y  In  > i - i.  ly 
rii  ni  i'-.’  .'■l.ojti-.  rrrii,i..'n  i ,e 

(b  lib  ■ii  urttniil.'^'i  In  (ivni  wwiiM  i .-. 
ft  tlini,  (wn.'.iiliiin;:  I'lc  pilr,  o 

Jtctnii'  hill.  It  ii  Util  rin.-'mihli-  lo  m. 
hct  ii«r  to  doK  It.  but  the  answer  to 
obvious  to  renulro 
‘’’■'“f'''  ‘o  throw  our- 
mercy  of  our 
i m Implore  them  to 

atrong.  In  re- 
h I’ovbiips.  our  thentric.Pl  manaeer.s 
eiliiv®  for  the  ladic.i  which  Is 

2v  thev'’iVii  ‘■''|‘'>er  badly;  that  Is  to 
tnoy  givo  us  mor#j  space  h»- 

E'ih"!!  se.ii.s,  so  that  w<* 

^ill  ni.t  KUe  to  trample  Quite  so  ruth- 

fiu  V.  " i"V  " aboes  nn<*  open-work 

lih  on""  ' nou-’o'^l  Involuntar.v 

SI-  i.‘.bdl  3 lap.  u.s  we  .struggle  to 
FiI'on!’“*  the  attendant  (Inno- 
•«  ot  Euelld)  c.alls  "the  centre."  In 

wem-i  'i.'it.’.T'  "’®  ‘'h’y  breathe  a 

22  4en  Kmclas.  Caballero,”  to 

hi,  f’Ohernador  of  Madrid,  and 
Teh  him  ffodsneed  |n  his  campaign 
lama  who  pre- 
to  the  Infinite 


him  godspeed  

*.f‘®  ml'iJtulded  madnma  who  pre 
ran-  'ef  Infinite  oenooves  eiin.i 

ir  the  niinl.ii..?/’®  s ® ’ national  weapon  Interpret  hIs  work 
>Le  Xor^h-  ^ man.-Pall  Mall  Ga-  tions  not  only  of 

’ * % -0.  _____  whifrh  Iia  rnmnosci 

OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

"rcihi  Veniel,"  a new  one-act  opem 
tolte,  book  by  hVanc-Xohaln.  music  by 
laude  T.’rrasre.  v a?  produced  las* 
amth  at  the  Theatre  des  Capucine.s 
•iris.  Hlppolyte.  a pilgrim  and  at  the 
^e  time  .a  canva.sstr  for  a wine  mer- 
M'f  place  of  a baron  and 
® privileges  and  the  per- 

K*'ls  ” r'J??'!?  I*"®*..  prlmae 

,h^  bablt  of  sleeping 

the  most  inopportune  moments;  for 
°^.fhe  plot,  .see  Balaac\s  storv 

.11  ..’'i?  vnrre.spondent  of  the  Pall 
ill  Gazette  V.  rites;  "American  musi- 
1 comedy  at  the  Moulin  Rougre  nnd  «^a 
‘be  Hippodrome 
iKsfric  ‘b'®  vbarige  that  is 

fL  e . ^'Ipptmartre.  It  is  curiou.s 
ut  the  foimer  institution  was  one  of 
« victims  of  I he  Boer  war.  It  hud  to 

1.  of  the  English  from  Paris.  It  is 
fliap.s,  not  altogether  a gratifying  rc- 
wtiiin  that  British  tourist.s  were  the 
incipal  patronii  of  thi.s  home  of  the 
-.  ntrlc  dance.  Xow  It  has  reopened  its 
'Ois,  but  in  its  changed  character  of 
isic  hal  , making  appeal  to  native  and 
kurist  alike,  Tne  Hippodrome,  which 
copies  a very  important  site  In  Moiit- 
artie,  is  ttie  largest  hall  in  Europe 
^eliowi  It  has  never  succeeded.” 

PlaiiQuette’s  "Ripi'-our  old  friend 
‘‘b. . V’;.  ink.e  —was  revived  under 
e title  Rip-Rip”  at  Berlin  Xov.  21, 

The  Pans  correspondent  of  the  Era. 

■ oy.  28)  writes:  “The  Gaite  has  made 
successful  hit  with  the  revival  of  ”Ea 
Jb?  werk  seemed  wofully  old- 
shioned,  but  there  is  a large  and  ao- 
eciative  audience  for  this  class  of 
u.slc.  which  Frenchmen  in  their  hearts 
efer  to  that  of  Wagner,  Cesar  FTanck 
oven  Saint-Saens.  At  every  well 
PPoPle  were  nodding  their 
ads,  like  to  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
e artists  had  a real  good  time  of  it 
r they  received  an  unusual  large  share 
applause.  The  programme,  on  the 
Tole,  was  very  good.  Due  carried  his 
dlent^e  with  him.  and  he  was  ably  as- 
■ted  by  Mme.  Litvinne.  The  chorus 
d orchestra,  too,  left  nothing  to  be 
sired.  This  was  the  opera  that  drove 
'"l^bcrt  LkiuIs  Stevenson  out  of  the  the- 
re, for  he  could  not  endure  the  sight 
the  death  cauldron  in  the  last  act. 

\n  opera,  "Muir  Ghas,”  sung  by  Irish 
;;  egers,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
iyal,  Dublin,  Dec.  7. 

The  list  of  performances  of  operas  i.. 
irman  theatres  during  the  season  of 
! 12-03  has  been  published.  "Carmen” 

IS  1 with  293;  "Lohengrin”  followed  witli 
” K "Tannhaeuser.”  283;  "Der  Frel- 
huetz.”  231;  ”H  Trovatore,"  225:  “Cav- 
« leria  Rusticana,”  2S;  "Mignon.”  210; 
i '’lying  Dutchman.”  187;  "Pagllacci.” 
irrilil:  Offenbach’s  “Contes  d’Hoffmann.” 
jl;  "Martha,”  173;  "Faust,”  173;  "Die 
siw  elstersinger,”  176;  “Fidello,”  167;  "Czar 
ilvstid  Zimmermann,”  165;  "Undine,”  150: 
lie  Walkuere,”  148;  "Merry  Wives  of 
if  4i  ind.sor.”  141;  “Der  Waffenschmied.” 

” I;  “The  Magic  Flute.”  138;  "Aida,”  123; 
larrlage  of  Figaro,”  121;  “The  Hugue- 
t.s.”  IIP;  "Siegfried.”  115;  "Barber  of 
;tii:  vllle,”  106;  "Fra  Diavolo.”  100;  "Don 
loi^ovannl,"  99;  “Ijouise,”  91;  "Samson 
Delilah,”  76;  "Rigoletto,  ” 70:  "L’Af- 
‘laine.’’  68;  "The  Prophet,”  fr};  "Un 
lilt)  in  Maschera."  61;^  "Tristan  und 
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^olde,  60  and  so  on.  The  most  popu-  often  becomes  rather  hysterical  and  ex- 
I lair  operetta  was  ‘Die  Fledermaus.”  aggerated.  The  scherzo,  however,  is 

built  upon  some  excellent  phrases,  and 


Iffirj'hc  Geisha”  had  165  performances. 
lilt'Eterr  von  Possart,  the  Munich  Intend- 
i!|t  of  theatres,  recently  organized  a 
'erence,  with  the  object  of  discuss- 
whether  the  size  of  an  opera  stage 
uld  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
a*cter  of  the  music-drama  or  plav 
be  performed,  and  of  deciding  the 
‘ns  by  which  this  Idea  could  be  put 
practice.  The  works  of  Wagner, 
lyerbeer.  Verdi,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
iHmpositlons  of  grand  opera,  demand 
■'fSarge  stage  and  a large  auditorium: 
operas  by  Mozart,  Lortzing,  Auber, 

^ Id  Leo  Delibes.  Herr  von  Possart  held, 
luld  be  played  in  a smaller  space. 

' Intendant's  idea  was  that  two  thea- 
, should  be  built  under  the  same 
of.  Instead  of  dividing  the  repertoire 
to  grand  and  light  operas  to  be  per- 
pned  in  separate  theatres.  The  mat- 
P does  not  much  concern  Londoners. 
Jlr  we,  apparently,  have  no  intention 
a listening  to  any  comedy  opera  which 
iilhiot  in  the  usual  London-made  stylb. 

‘ one  opera  liouse  has  certainly  an 
ossiblc  stage  Cor  comedy  operas, 
rt  from  the  size  of  the  audltorluin. 
it  ought  not  lo  be  impossible  to  in- 
, a mechanism  by  which  the  stage 
d be  'altered  in  size,  according  tt/ 


orchestraliy  is  capitally  scored.  The 
andante,  although  it  is  never  dull  in 
any  extreme  sense,  has  nevertheless 
that  peculiar  moodiness  and  that  pen- 
siveness which  approach  v'ery  closely  to 
dulness,  and  which  are  very  characteris- 
tic of  much  of  the  modern  music  that 
comes  from  Russia.  Here  it  is  not  per- 
haps altogether  irrelevant  to  complain 
that,  during  a delicate  piano  passage, 
one  violinist  Introduced  a most  jarring 
note  by  the  tuning-up  of  his  instrument. 
Once  again,  as  we  so  often  find  among 
the  apo.stles  of  this  Russian  school,  ex- 
treme melancholy  of  the  profoundest 
description  is  succeeded  by  an  over- 
■5T-3Ught  display  of  the  maddest  spirits.” 
Concerning  Vlanna  da  Motta.  pianist, 
London.  Nov.  25:  “He  deals  with  the 
pianoforte  with  a deliberate  and 
straightforward  persistence  which,  from 
many  points  of  view,  must  be  regarded 
with  a certain  sense  of  admiration:  lie 
has  a very  fine  memorj”,  he  has  a splen- 
did technical  accomplishment  in  his  art; 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has  that 
one  thing  lacking  which  should  be  i>res- 
ent  in  every  great  interpretation;  we 
mean,  the  attraction  of  a sympatlietlc 


. .,/v  ...  iixeau,  tne  attxsiCLiuii  in.  «t  &^'nn>nuieuc 

cone  to  bfc  represented.  It  is  rlaiciv  te.mperament.  Brilliant  he  is,  but  he  Is 
‘ also  hard:  at  times,  too,  though  you 

cannot  detect  any  positive  fault,  he 
never  impresses  you  with  any  feeling  of 


Monon'IUtd  Das  Orteun 

_ive  I'lDped  lo  an  iipartmciit  In  Pn.ri.3 
wlili-ti  would  not  iBtce  fShmed  a pitlnc''. 
Some  years  ago  I attended  ii  lerturM 
by  ilc.’  lUirltomcr.  R.  A.,  in  tlic  eours* 
cri'  wiilch  lie  poiirtHl  ridicule  on  the  con- 
venUaiial  stag*  lighting  and  .scenery. 
.\ineiw  Ollier  llitnge,  he  dwelt  on  this 
verv  QU«  srtnn  < f the  nlteratlon  of  tha 
. 1 .>•’  th<‘  itage  In  nccorilance  with  ilia 

I ■cine  to  he  ri-tirc.iented,  and  Ite  ex- 
; lil.  ited  int  invention  of  ills  own,  con- 
! rtistlng  of  a iiru--i'enluni  wliieli  could  b« 
\ i'ontraetetl  or  eximiuUd  at  will.  What 
i ii.is  become  of  tliat  Invention,  or 
I whether  m wai  praciiciit.le  or  not,  I do 
I not  know.— Mr.  Uaughnn  ln  tlie  Dally 
' Vewi  l.ondon. 

MR.  BLACKBURN’S  SAYINGS. 
"Schumann's  peculiar  instinct  of 
flight,  wherein  he  seems  to  carry  his 
muslo  upon  wings  into  undiscovered 
countries." 

"It  may  be  suggested  tliat  now  and 
then  modern  players  should  take  their 
composers  not  from  their  own  stand- 
point, but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
man  who  wrote  the  work  which  tliey 
chose  to  Interpret." 

"Chopin  remains  rightly  famous  as 
one  of  the  very  few  men  in  tliis  world 
who  have  ever  written  exclusively  and 
Blgnlficiintly  for  the  pianoforte,  and  It 
behooves  every  person  who  chooses  to 
■ to  realize  tlie,  llmlta- 
, of  the  instrument  for 
which  he  composed,  but  also  tlie  delib- 
erate limitations  wlileh  he  .set  for  hiin- 
Keif  when  he  composed  for  that  instru- 
ment. It.  was  in  this  combination  of 
Ideas  that  Chopin  found  lilmself.” 

I "It  will  soon  be  filmost  a dl.stinction 
to  be  able  to  play  tlie  violin  well  with- 
out being  accounted  as  one  of  Seveik’s 
pupils.  Extraordinary  tliougli  that  master 
must  be.  there  is  no  doubt  a grow  ng 
feeling  among  musicians  that  he  makes 
less  for  Individuality  than  for  creating 
a type  which  is  repeated  iq  instance 
after  instance  in  Itis  pupil-s,  as  each  one 
comes  before  the  public.  You  might,  in- 
deed, compare  the  procession  as  it  Is- 
sues from  Sevclk’s  studio  to  that  which 
so  frightened  Macbeth  when  lie  saw  the 
kings  pas.sing  befoie  him  at  the  sum- 
mons of  the  witches:  they  seem  ail  ex- 
actly alike  and  they  play  very  much  in 
the  same  kind  of  tasliion,  but  we  doubt 
If  there  is  any  teacher,  however  emi- 
nent. who  can  do  more  than  impart  a 
method,  an  .ambition,  frankly,  which 
we  do  not  for  an  instant  suppose  to  be 
entertained  by  this  celebrated  profes- 
sor. In  any  case,  it  seems  to  us  that  it 
is  possible  at  times  to  insist  so  much 
upon  a method  as  to  overshadow  for 
the  time  being  a real  musical  tempera- 
ment. That  is  the  defect,  apparently, 
of  Seveik's  quality,  although  it  is  nat- 
ural that  his  effective  teaching  method, 
if  it  does  not  come  into  contact  with 
absolute  stupidity,  ,,should,  according 
to  his  own  fashion,  make  the  most  of 
real  ability.  What  one  is  inclined  to 
complain  of  is  that  there  is  too  much 
monotony  in  his  succession  of  pupils. 
Probably,  however,  this  is  preci.sely 
because  his  personality  is  obviously 
so  strong.” 

Busoni's  piano  and  violin  sonata  in  E 
minor  was  played  "by  special  request,” 

In  place  of  Liszt's  variations,  "Weinen, 
Klagen,"  by  Messrs.  Kruse  and  Egon 
Petri,  at  a popular  concert,  London, 
Xov.  30.  Mr.  Blackburn  said  "Busoni’s 
work  scarcely  deserved  so  special  a re- 
quest as  to  distract  one  from  Liszt;  for 
Busoni’s  composition,  although  must- 
clanly  in  the^ense  that  it  never  offends 
against  any  canons  of  taste,  lies,  we 
fear,  essentially  on  the  side  of  dulness. 
There  Is,  it  is  true,  a curious  intensity 
in  a certain  passage  which  occurs  half- 
way through  the  work  that  rouses  much 
expectation;  but  Mr.  Busoni  is  so  content 
with  his  idea,  as  It  lies  undeveloped  and 
unfolded,  that  he  makes  repetition  of  it 
to  o great  an  extent  that  one  feels 
finally  that  he  must  be.  by  reason  of 
this  fact,  something  of  an  uninspired 
composer.  More  need  not  be  said  about 
this  particular  composition,  save  that, 
much  as  we  admire  Busoni  as  a pianist, 
we  cannot  seriously  take  him  to  heart 
as  an  original  composer.” 

Borodin’s  symphony  No.  2,  in  B minor, 
was  played  by  Mr.  Wood’s  orchestra, 
London.  Nov.  28.  "The  writer  of  the 
programme  explains  to  us  that  the  open- 
ing movement  strongly  suggests  the  Ind- 
ian mode,  ‘Mayamalavagaula.’  Wo  can- 
not contradict  the  assertion,  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  may,  however,  be  rea- 
sonly  supposed  to  belong  to  the  ordi- 
nary equipment  of  the  average  critic; 
but  the  movement  which  .suggests  this 
terrible  mode  is  not  particularly  impre.s- 
sive,  because  it  does  not  strike  us  as 
being  what,  without  offence,  one  might 
call  sane  music.  The  thing  is  too  much 
dominated  by  a single  phrase,  and  very 


eiieentlBUy  wHBtii-  emonoii.  * • • 1 1,. 
pianist  tnlthoitgli  hi  I-  n (in,,  rli.  i , 

of  the  pl.inofiii  t.  ) Kill  bj  no  , ,■  oi 
dfserlhi  ii  ns  ii  mo,  Ir.ii  p.  .t;  itl" 

less,  his  work  Is  very  priil  ■ wortii'  . .■  I, 
deipllo  tile  C'lld  nml  frosty 
which  too  often  he  a iaiinc.H  low.u.i  Ih.- 
art  of  mti.slc,  hl.s  uciomiillt»lim''iit  • 
indubitably  line,  .uid  hl.s  teclinlqtii  I : 
clearly  the  excellent  rcr  iilt  of  long  |irac- 
flee.” 

.Mr.  Frnneis  Muc.MIllen’s  violin  i.cital, 
London,  Xov.  24;  ”,Mr,  .Miic.MIllen  ha'  a 
wonderftilly  fine  tcM-linlQiie.  an'l  his  per 
fpctlon,  10  far  as  tonality  wic.  con'  ernij, 
was  exceptloiiiilly  good,  ills  ear.  tio.t  Is 
to  say.  1h  e.ssentliilly  trui';  in  a word, 
from  the  negative  point  of  view,  lit  m.iv 
he  described  as  faullli  - Thci-'  Wlfli, 
however,  one  remembers  'I'ennyson’i  f.i 
moti.s  erltiolsm:  ‘Faultily  faultless,  telly 
regular,  dead  pi'rfeetlon.’  in  Ms 
Bruch’s  concerto  in  G minor,  lii  whlelt 
the  violin  part  was  aecompanled  at  the 
pianoforte  by  Mr.  Haddon  Squire,  tils 
only  drawliaCk  was  a certain  ti'nd'-ney 
In  emphasizing  Ills  negative  qimlltleH, 
which,  however,  seemed  small  eii'iuglt 
wlien  one  elidse  to  forget  tlie  curious 
thinness  of  his  tone,  which  reminded 
one  of  nothing  so  forcibly  as  of  a sliei-t 
of  gold-leaf,  where  the  metal  Is  pure 
enough,  but  has  been  thinned  out  to  an 
extreme  degree.  Now  and  then,  liow- 
ever— and  this  was  ptirtlcularly  shown 
In  a Bach  violin  piece— he  displayed  a 
certain  attacking  energy  and  a versa- 
tility of  mood  which  struck  the  hearer 
as  pos.sesslng  the  true  artistic  note.” 
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SUNDRY  OPINIONS. 

Mr.  Baughan  of  the  Daily  News  (Lon- 
don) discussed  Mr.  Kreisler  and  his  art 
(Nov.  16);  "Herr  Kreisler  is.  perhaps, 
tlie  most  eclectic  violinist  before  the 
public.  He  can  play  airy  trifles  with 
finish  and  vivacity,  Beethoven  with 
breadth  and  virility,  Bach  with  solemn 
detachment.  Mendelssohn  with  the  right 
sweetness  and  fire,  and  on  Saturday 
(Nov.  14)  he  gave  us  a splendid  per- 
formance of  the  solo  part  in  Brahms’ 
violin  concerto.  It  Is  seldom  that  an 
artist  can  play  music  of  sucli  differing 
character.  Joachim  and  Ysaye  certainly 
have  their  llmltatlon.s,  so  have  Pader- 
ewski, Busoni,  Paohniann,  D’Albert  and 
Lamond.  Kreisler,  although  he  pos- 
sesses individuality  of  tone  and  style,  is 
tile  most  inip,‘rsonal  of  violinists.  He 
seems  to  have  no  particular  sympathies, 
but  is  sympalhelic  in  general.  Some  ar- 

tlsts  have  this  elasticity  of  tempera-  , , , » , , 

ment,  but  as  a rule  you  will  find  that  ; d.clng  out  of  place  in  a three  choir.s’  ics 


NEW  WORKS. 

’mil"- 1’-.  ‘’.M'.’.„li.  1>",  !l-, 'I 

piano  I'i"  ' . w,.,,.  l,I„y,  1 for  t 
time  at  i.'iniloii  .N'ov.  2.,  f.,r  M 
time  in  public  by  Piinnv  D.iili-,  m 
whom  tile  . I't  Ih  deilli-.i i.  i|. 

Hugo  Wolf’  liosthuinoui  ympli".,!' 
poem  "Pentlii  (III  a,"  «•  i pinv.-d  i-.i  (hr. 

I* ‘.'ilP.sle  b'.  W I nrli  , ' 1 .'I I,' ■. 
I'hllhnrmonli'  rom.Tt  .Xov.  21.  r",.| 

prai.Hcd,  altliougb  the  iierfiirmanc  ■ it- 
imrently  w;i  wllliout  dynaml.  i,',!!,. 
llon.s,  and  the  ilrIngH,  wi  ik  In  nuni  • r 
were  drcwneil  a;  tlmfs  liv  lb.  br-'  . ' 

\\  Olf’s  ije.sl  inibsie  Ih  in  tiii:  iiure  I”rl- 
cal  nortlonfi  of  I lie  w ork. 

A string  quartet  l)v  f).  .M.  VVli'utw  1 I 
and  a theme  witli  variation!  for  nl  , o 
01).  4.  liy  OabrIIi.wItsr'h.  liave  iu  ' b.  ■ 
publl.Mlied. 

CURIOSA. 

The  hi.shop  of  Gloucester  scent!,  to  Ijc 
doing  his  best  to  lay  a ban  upon  Dr. 
Elgar’s  "Dream  of  Oerontlui.’’  Hln 
lordship  disapproves  of  the  r">em  by 
Cardinal  Newman,  and,  so  f.ar  as  ho  ii; 
concerned,  lie  will  not  have  the  Glouef  - 
ter  festival  turned  into  a handmaiden  of 
heresy.  Newman,  writing  as  a P' f ' 
from  a definite  point  of  view,  took  the 
Catholic  litanies,  and  thi  Ir  natural  In- 
clusion of  the  intercession  of  .silat  , n.. 
a background  for  one  of  his  most  sombre  I 
and  poignant  works.  Only  once  did  he 
surpass  tills  particular  level  of  poign- 
ancy, and  that  was  in  his  terrific  sei  mon 
on  "Neglect  of  Divine  Calls  and  Warn- 
ings.’’ Elgar,  treating  the  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  music,  naturally  dealt 
will!  his  text  reverently  tmd  circum- 
spectly. But  the  bishop  of  Gloucester 
cares  only  for  the  dogma  of  the  work, 
not  for  its  art,  for  the  beauty  of  the 
score,  or  for  the  modernity  of  the  music. 
Had  Dr.  Elgar  concerned  himself  with 
a sejui-religlous  setting  of  “Alexandt-r’s 
Feast.”  it  is  ab.solutely  certain  that  no 
ecclesiastic  would  have  interfered  ‘.vitn 
sundry  references  to  Bacchus,  to  Jupi- 
ter, to  Mars,  even  to  Helen  of  Tro.v,  as 


great  executants,  as  great  composers, 
have  fixed  Ideas.  It  may  seem  the  obvi- 
ous  thing  to  say,  but  in  Herr  Kreisler’s 
case  the  range  of  his  sympathies  be- 
comes a w;eakness.  Beautiful  as  his 
placing  is  in  finish,  in  quality  of  tone 
and  in  masterful  phrasing,  I miss  some 
«ality  of  emotion.  Or,  rather,  Herr 
iyreisier  does  not  make  any  composi- 
tion his  own  in  the  same  sense  that 
Joachim  interprets  Beethoven  and 
i.saye  the  music  of  the  romantic  and 
^rtuoso  schools.  It  Is  almo.st  as  if 
Herr  Kretsler’s  violin  had  a soul  of  its 
own  ready  to  utter  secrets  at  the  touch 
of  the  bow,  and  tlie  iilayer  were  merely 
the  mechanical  motive  power.  This 
far-fetched  and  liypercritioal 
to  those  who  heard  the  Brahms  con- 
certo on  Saturday,  for  assuredly  never 
played  with  so 
iniich  appreciation  of  its  many  beauties, 
and  never  has  so  much  beauty  of  tone 
and  finish  of  playing  been  brought  to 
bear  on  this  music.  Herr  Kreisler’s 
violin  sang  the  music  witli  a puritv  of 

phrasing-  which  made  it 
bounu  new  to  m>  ears.  It  was  a creat 
violinist,  and  yet,  dur- 
ing:  the  concerto,  and  especially  when 
playing  had  faded 
mind,  I was  conscious  of 

L ‘’f  ‘'’O  music  and 

i^T  .'’'oying  should  have 
I. have  often  had  that 
si.bconsciousnes.s  m listening  to  Herr 
P‘‘.‘  as  one 

ideas  ” aside  subconscious 

I New 'Vcirk  Evening  Sun  tiius  navs 
hardt  ^ • •Only'Bern- 


breath. 


can  be  mentioned  ‘in  the  same 
1-1  Hernhardt  moves  about  the 
flame— her  voice 
of  'fo?<S1  sfiblimation 

Ternina  wa.s  as  sriorious 
Sheba,  mag'nificent  in 
Fven^fi?  sang  like  an  archangel. 
s1m  nhinp-^ii  IS  ^ soofic  where 

” zz-ipd  carving  knife  into  the 

=erv^^d  ®®w'®®®  Scarpia  she  pre- 

wHh  ever'v^^ihHou-®®  '’1®“-^  poise,  and 
the  huddling  s1fe""c"onveyed 

fv'^sileiR  Wh2n°  audience  elojutit- 
fingert  • ‘'•I’.®  cleansed  her  , 

aftir  file  fin »i^  , ''■“It  Scarpia’s  napkin, 
emulous  mil!  interruption  of  that  too' 
emulous  man  e .supper,  she  set  fresh 
candles  by  his  head-Tosca  was  always 


tival.  Dryden,  that  splendid  old  paga’i. 
will  doubtless  pa.ss  at  all  time.s  where 
the  delicate  theologian  who  wi.slied  all 
men  w'ell  is  not  even  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  his  poetical  dream.  Such  are  the 
narrownesses  of  life:  one  does  not 

blame;  in  the  interests  of  art,  however, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  deplore.— Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Once  two  musicians  were  overheard  In 
excited  convers  tion  ne^r  Carnegi  • Hail. 
Some  mutual  enemy  was  the  theme. 
"Vy,  man,”  one  was  overheard  to  sav. 
"dat  man.  he  would  Joke  about  any- 
ding.  He  jokes  about  Bach’s  fuguesi’  — 
New  Y'ork  Evening  Sun. 

A sort  of  Bundelcund  exhibition, 
which  waa  to  have  taken  place  here  at 
the  Central  Theatre,  was  luckily  in- 
hibited by  the  superior  wisdom  of  a 
woman.  Ferdinand  von  Strantz,  tlie 
predecessor  of  the  late  Henry  Pierson 
in  the  offloe  of  director  of  the  Royal 
Opera  inten’dancy,  and  now  in  liie  S3'l 
year  of  his  life,  had  engaged  himself  to 
appear  in  the  role  of  Hans  Styx  in  Of- 
fenbach’s "Orphoo  aux  Enfers,”  a part 
in  whlcli  half  a century  ago  h.-!  had  met 
much  success.  Of  course,  it  would  have 
‘>ee’i  fun  to  hear  the  old  fellow  croak 
When  I Was  Still  Print'-,  of  Arcadia.” 
and  many  of  his  oid-timo  friends  end 
quondam  admirers  would  have  paid  fer 
the  privilege,  of  wUncsioiiu;  -;iie  game. 
But  his  wife,  the  .stately  actres-.  Anna  I 
Fuehring  (fearing  ”an  overixcitenient 
that  might  lead  to  a catastrophe”  ; t 
Herr  von  Strantz’s  time  of  life),  v-aused 
Director  Ferenezy  to  withdraw  tin-  an- 
iiouncemont  of  his  reappearanc'.  an'l 
tlie  money  for  -tlcket-s  boug!-,:  for  the  1 
event  was  refunded.— Berlin  ccri-cf-ond-  - 
cues  of  Musical  Courier.  New  York.  j 

MRS.  ZEISLER^S  RECITAL 

Eminent  Pianist  in  a Strangely  Subdued 
Vein  That  Suggested  Bodily  or 
Mental  Weariness. 


and^onIv'thpM**fi”a'^-®'^ai'®®  ®'Pfi''efi’tnce.s- 
Of  eSursi  <l<50'''F’^nized  panic. 

•Toscas  If  direction;  all 

well  ° ^ °^‘®P  done  so 

®PPkhan  on  Busoni:  “This  e-reat 
kiven  many  recitals  in  Lon- 


udden  in- 


i'.Buspni?' Perhaps  it  has  grad - 


Mrs.  Fannie  Bloomfleld-Zelsler  gave 
her  second  piano  recital  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Steinert  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows; 

Andante,  r major..*. Beethoven 

Impromiitii.  op  142.  No.  3 ithemc  ami  va- 
riations).  .Schubert 

vulse-i-aprice  (Soirees  de  Vienne),  No.  6.. 

...  . Sehubert-I.lsr.t 

“Marehc  Mllitaire,”  op.  01,  No.  1 

, Schulvert-Tnnaig 

Prelude,  op.  28,  No.  0 Chopin 

Son.ata,  op.  68 Chopin 

Humoreshe.  op.  101,  .No.  7 Dvorak 

"At  the  Spring” .losecrv 

"Poupee  Valsaute” Poldlnl 

‘■Ithapsodle  Hongrolse,”  No.  13 IJs'it 

Mrs.  Zeisler,  at  her  first  recital  this 
season,  played  with  a brilliance  that 
was  almost  undeviatiiig,  and  conse- 


that  he  is  vris  Vi  ot  amateurs 

the  dav  Tt  1=  V '®  Pianists  of  - 

that  orpuL  fi  exaggeration  to  say  lieitiy  monotonous.  The  programme 
narv  gra?n  2f  L J^®  extraord  - ‘hat  recital  perhaps  tempted  her  to 


u«cS ilr  rnereJv  a haps  she  was  weary,  for  she  has  been 

he  Instnimj.lr'^  endiir-  giving  recitals  of  late,  and  lias  in.ade 

thI  s1ho2k  0^  **1  hare  v journeyings  by  day  and  by  night;  per- 

uie  .snocK  of  tiieiT  attack,  bans  .she  ivlsfies  ir.  r,vr..,s  


matter  of  mu  

‘1®  iustrinnent 

Oua!lty''of  tone  bJ’ n'ot  thoughT  In®  to  prove  tharshe  can 

there  is  a hardness  2n  the  “"1  lyr.c  as  well  as  heroic, 

wliich  makes 

more  a gymnastic  than  a mu'sio-ii  i..  e;”"'  ”'2’  lu  me  ao- 

stTiiment.  Busoni’s  strenetli  a?Lls  I"'®''®  ‘his  extraordinarily  gifted 


those  player.s  wliich  malvL  2?ai?o  it^d^f  2.  u ®“‘*?®’,  ‘h®  performance 
lusteoi  disappointing  to  the  ad- 

/ ; mmers  of  this  extraordinarily  gifted 

nervous  and  under  conirnl b<.T  Pianist,  who  often  play.s  with  the  pas- 

loct.  and  liowever  wildly  his  irnaa-ina  flaming  intensity  that  we  are 

tion  may  promnt  him  tb  plav  1,2  d?, 2s  “f-c^stomed  to  associate  with  the  po- 
®ut  thfoiJ^b  tlm  ®“'^  Sappho.  There  is  no  other 
hill  22. ‘5®  He  was  in  his  verv  ^'ho  has  the  mu.sical  character- 

Saturdav.  Sometime^  h2  ‘I  Interpretation  that  dlstln- 


guish  Mrs.  Zeisler.  She  i.s  unique. 


—hii  she  shares  the  fate  of  such  Intense 
piii'iividuallties.  Slie  has  her  moods,  and 
Tone  miyht  add  her  tenses.  Perhaps  it 
Is  a pood  thing  for  Sappho’s  fame  that 
only  fragments  of  her  poetry  have 
come  down  to  us. 

There  were  delightful  moments  yes- 
terday in  Beethoven’s  Andante,  in  the 
variations  of  Schubert,  in  the  first 
movement  of  Chopin’s  sonata.  There 
was  sustained  and  beautiful  song:  there 
were  thoughtful  phrases;  there  were 
passages  of  faultless  and  glistening 
bravura.  Yet  the  performance  of  the 
more  important  pieces  was  not  of  tlie 
high  distinction  and  irresistible  author- 
ity that  distinguish  the  recitals  of  Mrs. 
Zclsler  when  she  is  wholly  mistress  of 
herself  and  her  ar’i. 

Tliere  was  a small  audience.  Prob- 
ably the  change  in  the  hour  had  some- 
tlnng  to  do  with  this,  for  4 o’clock  on 
Saturday  is  Inconvenient  to  many  mu- 
sic lovers.  The  audience,  however,  was 
friendly  and  at  times  enthusiastic. 


A Violinist  of  Sound  Tech- 
nic and  Little  Magnetism 
or  Individuality  in  His 
Work. 


HIS  EMOTIONS 

NOT  CONTAGIOUS 


'Christmas”  Concert  by 
Miss  Fogg  and  Mr.  Hein- 
rich — Miss  MacCarthy 
Plays  with  Symphony. 


ilo  na.4  a well  trained:  left  < 
hand,  and  his  technic  Is  well  grounded. 
Yesterday  his  intonation  was  not  always 
faultless,  but  his  performance,  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  meohan- 
ism.  was  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. Ho  failed,  however,  to  interest 
the  hearer.  Here  enters  the  personal  ■ 
equation.  It  would  be  unjust  to  say 
that  he  is  unmusical;  for  ho  plirased 
intelligently  and  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  organism  of  the 
various  pieces;  he  dlstingui-shed  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  the  ancient  com- 
poser and  that  of  the  modern.  No  doubt 
he  had  his  enthusiasms  and  his  emo- 
tions, but  they  were  not  contagious.  In 
his  performance  of  the  concerto  he  re- 
minded one  of  Heermann  rather  than 
Thomson,  for  it  was  massive  and  con- 
crete, not  elegant— yet  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  Salnt-Saens’  virtuoso  mu- 
sic is  elegance.  'The  brilliance  of  Jlr. 
Kaufmaiin’s  performance  was  a sombre, 
not  a dazzling  brilliance,  and  his  sing- 
ing of  a melody  was  not  as  a personal 
appeal.  All  in  all,  an  earnest  violinist, 
wlio  has  no  direct  and  persuading  mes- 
sage, whose  highly  respectable  attain- 
] ments  do  not  long  hold  the  attention. 

I There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size 
I and  friendly  disposition. 


MISS  FOGG’S  CONCERT. 


Miss  Gladys  Perkins  Pogg,  soprano; 
Mr.  Wilhelm  Heinrich,  tenor,  and  Mr. 
Milo  Benedict,  pianist,  gave  a "Christ- 
inas” concert  in  Potter  Hall  last  even- 
ing. There  was  an  audience  of  good 


size  which  enjoyed  the  performance  of 
those  that  took  part.  'The  programme 


Mr.  Maurice  Kaufmann,  violinist, 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Stelnert  Hall.  Flor- 
ence Brown  Shepard  was  the  accom- 
panist. The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Concerto,  A major.  In  one  movement 

Salnt-Snena 

Romance,  G major Beethoven 

Romance Chopln-tVilhelmJ 

Adiigio Boceheriui 

I.a  I'lenrle.  on  la  tendre  Nanette Couperin 

Sarabandc  et  Tambourln Leclair 

Romance Gaos 

Melodic.  'i’sehaikowsky 

Mazu^'ka.  Zarzveki 

Saint-Saens’  violin  concerto  in  A major 
is  numbered  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
works  as  op.  20,  and  it  is  called  concerto 
No.  1:  yet  it  was  composed  after  the 
concerto  in  C major,  which  is  numbered 
op.  68.  The  one  in  A major  was  writ- 
ten in  18M  and  published  in  1868.  The 
one  in  C major  was  written  in  1858  and 
published  in  1879. 

This  concerto  in  A major  was  first 
played  at  Paris  by  Sarasate  (April  4, 
1867.)  It  is  in  one  movement,  with  a 
melodious  episode  andante,  after  which 
there  is  a brilliant  repetition  of  the 
opening  allegro.  Dedicated  to  Sarasate, 
the  concerto  is  also  known  as  “Concert- 
stueck,”  but  it  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  “Concertstueck”  op.  62.  which 
was  written  in  1880.  The  other  pieces  on 
the  programme,  originally  written  for 
the  violin  or  transcribed  for  that  instru- 
ment, do  not  call  for  comment. 

Mr.  Kaufmann  was  born  In  New  Y'ork 
—or,  as  some  say,  in  Newark,  N.  J. — 
in  1878.  He  went  to  Europe  to  study 
when  he  was  11  years  old;  and  he  w;i:i 
with  Hugo  Heermann  at  Frankfort  for 
some  years,  and  then  with'Ce.sar  'Thom- 
son at  Brussel.s.  He  has  played  in  sey- 
er.il  European  cities  and  he  made  his 
debut  in  New  York  a month  or  so  ago. 

There  are  men  tliat  may  be  character- 
ized a.s  sound  and  substantial  members 
of  the  community.  They  are  Industrial 
and  high-toned  in  business  relations, 
irreproachable  spouses,  judicious  fathers. 
They  are  prudent  and  thrifty.  They  are 
often  men  of  accurate  information. 
They  know  the  tonnage  of  w.ar.shlps; 
they  are  unerring  in  matters  of  geog- 
raphy or  history;  they  are  acquainted 
with  useful  facts  concerning  the  .square 
of  the  hypothenuse  Orthodox  and  ex- 
'.elient  citizens!  But  in  conversation 
th:  y are  inclined  to  be  aggressively  se- 
rious and  they  jiave  little  or  no  charm 
■ if  individual  opinion  or  expression,  so 
I hat  they  are  'considered,  except  by 
their  fellows,  as  rather  wearisome. 
Tour  face  does  not  light  wlien  you  see 
'hem  coraiiig:  you  prefer  to  associate 
even  with  dealers  in  extravagant  para- 
dox, with  daring  riders  of  hobby-horses; 
you  welcome  more  heartily  quiet  men 

■ i agreeable  personal  fluid,  with  whom, 
even  thougli  tliey  say  not  a word,  you 
have  the  Newfoundland  dog  feeling  of 
• omfort  and  rest  in  mere  association 
•'ind  oeeasional  physical  contact.  Tliere 

■ no  real  fault  to  bo  found  with  tho.se 
no  it  men;  but  you  are  not  drawn  low- 

I >d  tli'.m,  and  you  prefer  the  company 
o tiio  e who  are  brilliantly  Inaccurate, 
'vh>;  are  stored  with  desultory  and  use- 
le:  ■ information  and  glitter  In  talk, 
or  ■.v’lo  ore  simply  human  and  eompan- 
lo  lable. 

- I.  Kaufmann  is  a serloti"-  violliii.st. 

II  - ' os  evidently  studied  hard  and 


included  duets,  ’’Thus  We  Will  Wan- 
der,” by  Brahms,  and  the  “Prison 
Scene,”  from  “II  Trovatore”;  Cornelius’ 
“Christmas  Cycle,”  Bach’s  “O  Jesuleln 
Suess,”  the  old  Irish  “Come,  Buy  My 
Nice  Fresh  Holly,”  and  Gounod’s  “Naz- 
areth,” sung  by  Mr.  Heinrich;  the 
“Shadow”  air.  from  “Uinorah,”  Brahms’ 
“Wle  Melodien,”  DresseTs  "Violet  in  the 
Grassy  Field,”  Grieg’s  Sunshine  song, 
Milo  Bened.-£X’a  "Under  the  Rose,”  Deli- 
bes’ ”Fihr-s  Qe  Cadix,”  Chaminade’s 
"Come,  My  Own  Dear  Love,”  and 
"Summer,”  and  Rotoli’s  "Glory  to  God,” 
sung;  by  Miss  Fogg:  and  pieces  by  Han- 
del, ■ Schumann  and  Milo  Benedict, 
piayed  by  Mr.  Benedict.  Dr.  Louis  Kel- 
terborn  was  the  accompanist. 

This  concert  was  of  a nature  that  does 
not  call  for  analytical  criticism.  Mr. 
Heinrich’s  courage,  perseverance,  mem- 
ory and  vocal  methods  have  long  been 
familar  to  concertgoers  in  Boston.  Miss 
Fogg  has  naturally  a pleasant  voice  of 
light  quality.  There  was  evident  interest 
and  there  was  much  applause. 


SYMPHONY  NOTES. 


The  programme  of  the  .eighth  public 
rehearsal  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
this  afternoon  at  Symphony  Hall  in- 
cludes Haydn’s  symphony  in  C minor, 
one  of  the  12  written  for  the  Salomon 
concerts  in  London,  which  was  first 
performed  in  Boston  at  a concert  of  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association  in  1870— 
nearly  80  years  after  it  was  composed; 
the  Moorish  dances  from  Prof.  Paine’s 
opera  “Azara,”  and  the  overture  to 
“Tannhaeuser,”  all  more  or  less  famil- 
iar pieces.  Miss  Maud  MacCarthy  will 
play  with  the  orchestra  Brahms’  con- 
certo for  the  violin.  She  was  born  in 
Ireland,  in  1884,  but  she  spent  her  early 
years  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  In 
her  ninth  year  she  went  to  London  and 
studied  with  Mr.  Aroos,  the  present  con- 
cert master  of  the  Boston  orchestra. 
She  made  her  debut  in  London  In  1894. 
Her  first  visit  to  the  United  States  was 
during  the  season  of  1898-99.  Her  first 

gubllc  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  a 
ymphony  concert.  Nov.  15,  1902,  when 
she  played  Brahms’  concerto. 

The  programme  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  include  BargieTs  overture. 
"Meda”;  Elgar’s  "Variations  on  an 
Original  Theme"  (first  time  here),  and 
Beethoven’s  Eighth  Symphony.  Mme. 
Melba  will  sing  Handel’s  "Sweet  Bird” 
and  Ophelia’s  Mad  Scene  from  "Ham- 
let’.” 


/I. 


Choral  Art  Society  Gives 
Its  First  Concert  of  the 
Season  in  Jordan  Hall 
Before  Large  Audience. 


BACH’S  CANTATA 
TIRESOME  NUMBER 


Beautiful  Madrigal  of  Or- 
lando Gibbons  a Rare 
Treat— French  Tongue  a 
Detriment,  However. 


The  Choral  Art  Society  of  P-oston,  Mr, 
Wallace  Goodrlcli  conductor,  gave  ,lhe 
first  concert  of  its  third  season  last 
night  In  Jordan  Hall.  The  programme 
was  as  follows. 

,"Cruci9xu6”  (eiclit  


Quaiu  luniu  , 

"Adoi'umuii  Tt*.  Cbrlatg’’ . -Corsi 

"Assumiua  Est  .Maria” .Talestrlna 

Cantula,  "GoU’s  Tloie  Is  the  Best”.  .J.  S.  Daidi 

••So  Jiattb  .My  Pair  Llcorls” M^renzto 

■■■I'lv-  -il'.-T  S'.vnn” Gibbous 

‘Til  the  Merry  i'liriug” Ravensi-ron 

i.'hor.is  111  houiiige ■Wilhelm  Gerlcke 

‘ La  Cbcvauibee  du  Old” Viuceut  d’Indy  1 

The  solos  in  Bach’s  cantata  were  sung 
by  Mias  Hussey  and  Messrs.  Shirley, 
Codman  and  Sargent.  The  solo  in 
d’Indy’s  scene  was  sung  by  Mr.  Cod- 
man. 

The  concerts  of  this  society  are  of 
peculiar  Interest,  not  because  they  are 
in  any  way  "exclusive”  or  a fashionable 
whim;  but  on  account  of  their  inherent 
musical  character.  Here  is  a chorus  of 
about  40  carefully  chosen  singers,  to 
whom  it  is  an  object  to  rehearse,  as 
well  as  to  stand  up  in  performance.  1 
They  appreciate  good  music,  and  help 
their  conductor  in  every  w-ay.  Their 
conductor  is  a musician  of  fine  and  . 
catholic  taste;  he  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  best  mu  *c,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern'; he  is  apparently  without  prejudices 
and  without  hobbles;  more  than  this 
he  is  an  excellent  conductor.  He  is 
magnetic  as  well  as  authoritative. 

Such  a chorus,  under  such  a con- 
ductor, should  do  much  for  music  in  this 
city.  No  other  chorus  now  organized 
here  could  replace  it  in  the  field  that  it 
has  chosen  for  activity,  and  this  field  is 
by  no  means  re.stricted.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  experiment  for  the  Ghoral 
Art  Socletj-'  to  give  excerpts  from  some 
of  the  unfamiliar  oratorios  of  Handel, 
from  “Theodora.”  for  instance,  which 
was  so  highly  valued  by  the  composer. 

The  programme  of  last  night  was  -well 
arranged,  though  some,  and  we  are 
among  them,  found  Bach’s  cantata  an 
intolerable  weariness  to  both  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit.  It  is  -ingular  how  much 
nearer  the  raussic  of  the  old  Italian 
school  is  to  materialistic  moderns  than 
is  the  angular  Protestantism  of  Bach.  It 
is  true  that  the  musical  speech  fat  the 
old  Italians  is  a foreign  tongue  to  us; 
but  the  vague  and  shifting  or  alien  to- 
nalities. the  harmonies  that  result  from 
the  meetings  of  independent  voice  parts 
—these  and  the  choice  or  rejection  of 
Intervals,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  early  days,  produce  effects  of  mys- 
ticism and  inspire  moods  of  religious 
conte’''’nlation  nr;d  exaltation  that  ap- 
peal with  singular  force  to  hearers  in 
this  gross,  commercial,  materialistic, 
vulgar  age. 

It  is  as  though  these  old  composers 
dreamed  celestial  dreams  and  saw  an- 
gelic visions.  We  know  little  or  noth- 
ing of  some  of  them.  -There  is  Giuseppe 
Corsl,  the  composer  of  the  wonderful 
“Adoramus  Te.”  We  are  told  that  he 
was  a choirmaster  at  Rome,  and  some 
of  his  music  has  come  down  to  us;  but 
our  knowledge  of  him  is  comprised  in 
the  line  of  a familiar  hymn.  ”He  lived— 
he  died.”  His  life  may  have  been  dis- 
orderly or  ascetic;  he  may  have  been  as 
daring  a scoundrel  as  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini, who,  however,  believed  in  a special 
providence  watching  over  him  when  he 
was  meditating  some  peculiarly  ras- 
cally triok.  Yet  wh-at  religious,  as  well 
as  musical,  imagination  the  man  had, 
and  how  simple  his  means  of  expression! 
Perhaps  this  musical  speech  of  faith 
and  adoration  was  in  the  air.  just  as  in 
the  Elizabethan  age  Englishmen 
and  spoke  with  a brave  and  brilliant 
show  of  words  and  phrases. 

The  vagueness  and  the  mysticism  of 
the  Italian  school,  the  utter  freedom 
from  any  taint  of  sensuousness,  earthli- 
j ness;  the  absence  of  the  dramatic  or 
rather  the  theatrical,  these  qualities  by 
contrast  alone  appeal  to  all  of  today 
' who  are  weary  and  sick  of  the  material- 
I Ism  that  pervades  art  of  every  kind.  Or, 
if  there  is  a recoil  in  modern  music,  we 
find  Gabriel  Faure,  a musician  of  ex- 
quisite taste,  writing  a Requiem,  with 
the  “Dies”  Irae  omitted,  .as  a subject 
too  harsh  for  polite  ears,  a Requiem 
that  might  be  sung  for  “une  petite 
dame”  wept  over  by  her  rivals  who 
jostle  each  other  in  the  church  aisles  on 
their  anxious  wmy  to  the  sale  of  the 
dear  departed’s  dresses,  jewels  and  bric- 
a-brac. 

How  little  true  religious  feeling  there 
is  in  the  cantata  of  Bach!  What  nar- 
rcw.  rigid  formalism  in  the  expression! 
How  heartless  or  incongruous  the  mu- 
sic of  “Set  in  order  i'-'--'  ’'■- 
thou  Shalt  die,”  or  of  "Thou  shalt  he 
with  me  today  in  Paradise”!  An  old 
Italian  W'ould  not  have  attempted  a 
dramatic  portrayal  of  the  sentiment; 
but  little  by  little  the  voices  in  counter- 
point would  have  established  the  mood: 
they  would  have  reminded  tne  hearer 
of  the  meaning  of  the  text  until  that 
meaning  entered  into  his  heart  and 
brain  and  he  could  think  no  worldly 
thought.  The  older  music  has  an  at- 
mosphere that  is  sadly  lacking  in  this 
cantata  which  .suggests  straight,  high- 
backed  pews  and  a painful  preacher 
with  a sermon  divided  into  many  heads 
-and  with  an  hour  glass  turned  with 
inexorable  exactness. 

Yet  it  must  be  said  that  the  olde.r' 
music  gains  in  effort  when  it  is  sutig 
in  a church  associated  tvith  solemn  and 
gorgeous  ritual.  The  cantata  would 
there  seem  as  incongntous  as  a bap- 
tismal font  in  a temple  of  fire-wor.ship 
ers.  Nor  is  the  monotonous  rigidity 

of  its  vocal  formalism,  with  the  persis- 
tently grouty  accompaniment;  in  any 
way  convincing  as  a mere  declaration 
of  grim  and  cock-sure  faitli. 

It  was  a rare  pleasure  to  the 

beautiful  madrigal  of  Orlando  Gibbons, 
for  there  were  composers  of  poetic 
thought  and  high  imagination  in  Eng- 
land before  Handel  Italianized  the  music 
of  that  country  and  made  P°-P" 

ular.  Then  came  Mendelssohn,  with  his 
sleek  formalism  and  genteel,  chatteri 
and  only  now  is  England  beginning  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of 
siens.  There  are  other  old  Englishmen 
well  worthy  of  recognition  by  this  soci- 
ety. 'I'lie  Dialogue  by  ,.*ir.vi»'« 

a more  common  ve'n.  Mr. 

Chorus  of  Homage,  first 

this  city  at  a Symphony  concert  In 

wits  its  agreeable  sentiment 


. . . 

Fr^Sfch.  1‘iartied  for  t — — 
exe&ter  numbor  of  the  singe — — .-w  . 
Suno  doubt,  for  the  infe<=‘P^y 
1 performtiute.  The  singers  wouWxa  , 
ha<tiinore  asuui'til  voices  had  they  joiu 
in  English  as  it  is  xpok*  u in  E -j 

land,  even  thougii  ttieri  had  b«n  na-« 
inflections  and  bronchial  -vowtifc 

The  performance  oL  the  piweo  o 
Lotti.  'VTttoria.  Corsl. 
croft  and  Gerickc  was 
lent,  so  tar  as  volume,  attack,  lUiarice 
were  concerned.  Whether  the  nuance 
in  the  older  music  were  al'ways  in 
cordance  with  iradition  might  aairnt  c 
discussion.  The  music  was  certainl 
effective  as  performed.  The  motet  n 
Palestrina  wa-s  not  so  well  interpreU- 
by  the  eliorus.  It  may  a.^o  w just, 
said  thai  the  body  of  soprano  tone  wij 
not  so  homogent^ous  a-nd  pure  *it  loi 
mer  concerts.  One  er  two  voii'Cs  tii. 
do  not  blend  are  enough  to  mar  tom 
beauty  in  so  small  a clicrus. 

The  audience  wa.s  of  good  size  an 
there  was  much  aiiplause.  The  secon 
coheert  will  be  given  on  Friday,  Mare 
11  at  a place  to  be  named  hereafter 


ur^que  ”B4de  of  the  Cld,” 

members  of  the  chorus  were  « thout 

spirit  and  the  women  without 
Charm.  The  fact  that  the  two  last  com- 


1. 


music  OF  OLD  DAYS. 

Last  niglil  Hi,  popular  concert  at 
James’  Hall — one  of  the  series  organiz: 
i.'.i'  Prof.  .Johann  Kruse — was  devoi' 
aitogother  to  the  early  period  of  o 
modern  musical  history  in  Europe.  X 
Kru.se  play:  d Tartini’.s  sonata  in  D m 
jor  for  liolin  e.xtrcmely  well.  Thouj  $ 
’V"  cannot  at  all  times  approve  of  ti  C 
Ilia  vers  artistic  attitude  toward 
music,  it  was  impossible  on  this  oet 
:-‘ion  not  to  recognize  that  he  had  rea: 
so  far  studied  tlie  period  in  que.stion 
to  give  serious  attention  to  the  musii 
, li.sl.s  whose  accomplishment  and  t-vc 
""ique  were  deemed  .sufficient  for  a p." 
:o;o.  He  was  accompanied  on  the  cla 
• rnbalo  (otherwise  the  harpsichord) 
J’rof.  Louis  Dierner.  There  are  ma 
very  fine  moments  in  Tartini’s  wol 
and  although  this  manner  belongs  se 
r:ileiy  ;o  a period  which  is  now  qu 
'’■.parted  ,rcm  the  more  recent  creati 
i;  .-tine:  i ; niu.«ic— for,  of  course,  ar 
be  iy  can  imitate  any  period  without  i 
ti.aiiy  li,  i":,f,hig  to  that  period— one  r< 
ognizos  'aith  a full  acknowledgment 
. ■ lUinicnt  of  bo:ituy  which  proraptMi- 
I'ariini  to  the  composition  of  such 
s'  lint:!  a.s  il'.is.  It  persuades  one  mi 
11'  lingiy  that  i!'  r<-  is  no  such  thing 
;,t.-:iliii. ; is  hocau.se  the  acu 
lo.ni  ' : -,i  v:iries  so  much  with  oa 
gi  'ieta'ii- • I'oai  till:  modern  critic  vf 
at:  n .anii'it  e the  beauty  of  ati  elf 
woi'K.  in;*.-'much  as  it  is  clothed  in  wi 
seems  i:i  !."?  mori:'  or  less  familiar  ter 
- .1  matter  for  which  history  is  alone 
spotn-ii.ie.  however.  In  solo  pieoe.-i  for 
iiarpsichi  rd  Mr.  Diemer  showed  hima 
lio.sse.ssed  of  a most  quick  and  vital  t 
cnt.  * • • The  concert  concluded  w 
' ' rtaiii  compositions  of  Rameau  writ 
for  liaiTisichord,  viola  d’amore  and  v; 
da  gamba.  played  by  Prof.  Diemer, 

Van  Waefelghem  and  M.  Jules  Pap 
The  last  movement,  entitled  ”La  Vc 
net,”  which  is  described  on  the  p 
gramme  as  being  in  “rather  large  bin: 
form,”  is  a really  wonderful  moveme 
and  wa.s  extremely  well  played, 
j Pantomime,”  described  again  somewl 
I more  euphemistically  as  Being  ”in  ea 
I binary  form  on  an  unusually  la 
I- .scale,”  also  went  extremely  well; 

cncert,  in  fact,  w'as  one  of  great  ( 

, singular  interest:  and  it  is  a vast  f 
.hat  .cTiater  eagerness  was  not  sho 
m tile  part  of  the  British  musical  put 
to  p.itroiiizc  efforts  which  are  so  ot 
ously  direete-'l  toward  nothing  but 
levation  and  encouragement  of  ti 
which  is  most  artistic  in  the  records 
the  music  of  a past  day.  It  is  absi 
,o  pretenci.  a.s  certain  people  do  prete 
that  the  increa.se  of  orchestral  mei 
necessarily  implies  the  increase  of  bei 
:y  in  the  art  of  music.  With  the  lov 
Instruments  at  their  disposal,  the  c; 
posers  of  the  ISth  century,  when  at  th 
bc.st,  wrote  music  winch  none  need  f 
to  compare  to  music  which  is  mer 
founded  upon  an  accumulation 
•hesf;-:il  sound.  That  is  not  to  deprA; 
lie  the  best  in  modern  music:  it  is 
•hampion  the  best  of  a past  day. — I 
viall  Gazette,  Nov.  17. 


if: 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

The  music  of  d’.^lbert’s  latest  ope 
“Tlefland,”  produced  at  z-rague,  is 
scribed  as  a blend  of  the  styles  of  M 
cagni  and  Wagner,  “very  clever,  but 
.Tcient  in  individuality.  The  story  c, 
corns  a certain  ardent  minded  sh 
herd  and  an  ignoble  miller’s  daugh 
who  makes  the  mistake  of  carrying 
with  two  lovers  collaterally  instead 
sequentiaHy.  'The  ardent  shepli 
thinks  he  get.=  the  best  of  it,  but.  as 
the  case  of  another  miller’s  daughter  . 
whom  much  has  lately  been  lie^ 
‘she  was  deeper  still.’  ” 


IS  r 


NEW  WORKS. 

Cowell's  •'Iiidiun  Rhapsodv”  wa 
formed  Dec.  19  at  Pittsburg  for 
first  time  in  .America. 

Bruno  Oscar  Klein’s  now  .-niite 
’ccll'i  and  orclicstra  was  played  f-or 
first  lime  at  a Piiilliiirmiiiiic  Soei 
cone.  I t I New  York)  L'ec.  ii).  Mv. 
Schulz  w.is  thi  ’cellist.  'I  lie  s,;i:e.  ci 
pos;  a .choLU  eiclii  or  ten  veal's  ago, 
just  been  publislied. 


1.  za  l.chmiun  s ro’r..'intic  suiie 
v ulin  ami  piiuai  was  played  in  Lendl 
.\ov.  6:  ’'Tt  consists  of  six  m"v.  nierl 
F rst  Meeting.’  •Jeul"'Jsv  .t.i  ' .|A 

OuarreT  (in  whicii  the  piiiio  threatf 
iin-  reprisals,  .and  the  violin,  va.gi 
; c'ue’iih- r ng  (I’.c  solo  in  ‘Eln  Heldq 
ben.’  replies  c.i  gnia.ic.il’yi,  ’Liv- 
I ;li  e.line;’  (a  fam  iful  little  violin  9l 
•’KecunoiHat  o!.,'  'Br'cniist  ' and  'Kj 
Eadhig.’  Thi  nuisic  is  b ight  anq 
S'..!"  n)c':'l  si.'tinmnt  pleasant,  1 
B.iras  V.  tlie  vi  ilii.ist.  and  .Herr  q 
Ptiri  til.  J.iaiiist.  ’ 
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QUESTION  OF  PROGRAMI 
AND  THE  ART  OF 
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andel  and  Haydn  Society 
!o  Give  “The  Messiah” 
Twice  This  Week;  Early 
i*erformances  of  the 
fork— Local  Concerts; 
few  Operas;  Personal. 


IHE  music  critic  of  the 
Referee,  (London),  who 
signs  his  articles  “Lance- 
lot.’’ is  often  amusing  as 
well  as  pungently  sensi- 
ble in  the  expression  of 
opinion.  In  the  Referee 
Ifov.  22  he  considered  the  question  of 
l[t  may  be  called  “programme 

[usic  has  been  styled  a universal 
.mage,  but  this  scarcely  justifies  the 
Joyment  of  many  tongues  to  di.spel 
jnorance  of  the  music  worshipper, 
before  me  as  I write  a few  pro- 
Smes.  On  one  I find  a conglomera- 
fby  Strauss  and  Tausig  dc.scribed  as 


fa  ‘Valse  Caprice,  Man  lebt  nur  oinmal,’ 
J a jarring  mixture  of  French  and  Ger- 


man. Ou  another  Italian  and  German 
arc  rammed  together  in  'Intermezzo, 

Wiegenlied,  Brahms';  but  a really  su- 
perlative example  is  'Praludium  und 
Fuge,  a 5 voci  in  C sharp  minor,  J.  S. 

Each.’  Here  we  have  n truly  interna- 
tional gathering  of  Latin,.  German,  ; the  titles  of  pianoforte  music,  hut  amus- 
French,  Italian  and  —English  in  nine  lag  polyglot  specimens  occasionally  as- 
words.  Of  course,  this  may  be  sym- ^ eye.  ’Three  morceaux  per  the 

, « j Pianoforte  mignt  have  been  all  right 

bollcai  o-  the  universal  admiration  for  during  the  erection  of  the  Tower  of 
Bach’s  music,  but  to  ihe  ordinary  mind 
it  is  like  describing  Windsor  Castle  as 


‘Un  chateau  del  re  an  don  Ufern  of  the 
Thames.’  After  all,  the  principal  idea 
of  a recital  programme  is  to  tell  those 
of  limited,  knowledge  what  is  being 
played  or  sung,  and  the  reciter  should 
be  able  to  do  this  in  one  language,  at 
least,  for  each  piece. 

“Some  improvement  is  noticeable  in 


Sood  old  days,  wlien  il 
avoid  family  vn- 
detta)  for  the  teacher  to  see  that  Mrs 

^n^<,  I •'''■«■  Robin- 

far  1^’  was  the  fascination  of 

with  word  ’moreeau’ 

with  which  the  homely  term  ’pieci’ 
nnt  not  compete;  but  we  are  growing 
mWh?^  him®’  English  composers 

id'nnHr,  • Comprehension  by 

adopting  English  instead  of  foreign 
Eantestio  Dance’  is  just  as  good 
5i’  1 Fantastique’ ; a ’Study’  ex- 

Ttude n;ajority  than 
Fn^lLh  t^J‘'‘^x-^t.unds  better  on 

ii<ng:Jifeh  lips  than  Valsr.’  If  n.  com- 
poser  dMiberately  endeavored  to  write 
Gorman  manner  he 
^ ould  be  justified  to  a certain  deerree  in 
iti'”*T'°  ^ ’Moreeau’  or’KIavier- 

stuecke,  althoug’h  he  would  obviouslv 
more  surely  attain  his  objee?  by  di^ 
scribing  his  production  as  a piece  lA  the 
P®'-"'nn  style,  and'  ihil  might 
*’®'P  the  imagination  of  the  listener 
w’here  the  music  failed.  I am  per.iuaded 
al.so  that  British  composers  would  often 
fare^  better  at  the  hands  of  amateurs  If 
ih®^  English  equivalents  of 

expres^ion'^  The“" 

€*\presfeion.  ihe  words  ‘quickly’  and 
forcible  as  ’allegro’ 

I andante,  and  I fancy  the  com- 

poser wBo  wrote  the  direction  ’dving 
away  would  more  often  be  obeyed  than 
he  who  wrote  ’calando.’  \Vlth  tlie  i-i- 
,®P';®‘*i*  of  musical  knowledge 
I we  may  look  for  more  widespread  un- 
derstanding of  the  old  ttaliaii  terms- 
hut  I remember  certain  examination 
papers  of  not  so  very  long  ago  in  whicli 
•.tndantlno  "was  defined  as  ‘slower  tlvin 
andante’;  con  moto,  as  contrai-^  nio- 
tion,  pizzicato,  in  bits;  Signature  tlie 
composer’s  name;  con  express  with 
lightning  speed,  and  presto,  'with  the 
loud  pedal  down,’  the  last  definition  j 
manifestly  being  the  result  of  repeating 
the  Italian  word  aloud  with  a pure  Eng? 
hsh  pronunciation  until  ‘press  toe* 


llashed  across  the  caiidjdate’s  mind  as 
an  inspiration  of  genius.” 


Just  as  Schumann  was  fond  of  substi- 
tuting German  for  Italian  words  in  in- 
dication of  expression,  so  Jlr.  Edward 
JIacDowell  prefers  English  to  Italian 
w.irds.  This  answer  may  be  made  to 
such  experiments;  Italian  has  long 
been  recognized  as  the  universal  lan- 
guage for  musical  indication,  just  as 
I.atin  is  the  universal  language  of  the 
t'athoiic  church.  Wherever  the  Host  is 
laised  for  adoration,  wherever  the  Re- 
iiuicm  is  sung  or  chanted,  wherever  the 
fiithtui  meet  at  vespei-o,  be  the  land 
• v -r  so  alien  or  the  speech  of  the  folk 
ever  so  liarbarous,  the  worshiper  recog- 
nizes the?  lan.guage  of  faith,  prayer,  ad- 
ir.ouilioii,  consolation,  adoration,'  So  the 
musician  of  uiiy  counliy  understands 


W^illuslriouii  v!i",  uo-.osi^4> '■  •■■■■  Itlom  lej 

■Torreil  to  now  as  ”1110  ^oal  amt  only 
on  a programme.  Vet  there  ire  strange 
announcements,  "''h',-  lirst  day  of  this 
month,  in  I-oiidon,  Mr.  Ernest  New-- 
hindsmith  fiddled  in  the  sight  and  ill  the 
lie-iring  of  the  public.  One  of  his  pieces 
was  an  “Air”  by  Bach.  Mr.  .Neyvland- 
smith  made  thi.s  announcement  on  Ui 
proRttmme;  ■•■rhi.s  well  known  -\ri  i is 
now  playt'd  as  originalW  _hy  the 


Qiilnlid  fur  piano  ami  wind  In- ; lu.iionta,  Mo- 
zarl-  Icindeskm-.-fi- lieiier,  la-nz;  e.mc.-"  b.v  .Mo- 
zart lilid  11<  ethoven.  a-maia  l-y  Mozart.  IBUT- 
inezzo  liv  Ilnihnis.  Iiallado  liy  nirdmi.  aria 
from  E.Uer5--IIim.vadi  I..--Mo.--  -^onvs  l.y  !5clm- 
Ir-rt  and  lliihay,  ».a-cs  by  Muzart  _aml  Alaide-fr, 
1 trio  for  idano  and  two  violins  by  llacli. 

Tlie  programme  of  a Symphony  con- 
cert was  as  follow.s: 


i'mmen  tal  J.  Sebtistian  Bach  in  his  .--'uile 
;..  le  ” wonder  tliat  Mr.  Blackburn 


'll  would  have 


“tlie 


the  indications  of  a compos’er.  be  he 
Greek,  J-iw  or  Scythian,  provided  the  in- 
dications be  in  Italian. 


Yet  not  long  ago  a German  society 
that  is  attempting  with  the  approval 
and  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  to  drive  out 
all  foreign  words  and  German  words 
derived  from  foreign  words  in  modern 
languages  published  a pamphlet,  a dic- 
tionary of  musical  terras,  a remakable 
exhibition  of  intolerable  and  absurd 
chauvinism. 


ill  D.  . - - 

was  movcil  to  remark;  .... 
boon  well  if  he  had  played  that  same 
air  with  .some  sense  of  versatility;  as 
a matter  of  fact,  the  monotony  of  his 
interpretation  was  extraordinarily  per- 

This  same  fiddler  also  announced  by 
the  programme  that  during  the  per- 
formance of  a “Slumlier  Song 
lights  in  the  hall  will  lie  lowered. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  performances 
of  -Willis  Shelton,  “the  hoy  organist, 
at  New  Haven  during  the  early  seveii- 
ties  His  father  w'Oiild  turn  the  gas  off 
and  on  during  tlie  performance  of  The 
Thunder  Storm”  to  italicise  the  musical 
T)ortra.val  of  liglilning  flashes,  and  be- 
fore .“bme  pie  e with  thunderous  pedal 
passages  ho  would  tell  the  audience  the 
numb'er  of  pedal.s  struck  during  so 
many  minutes;  “b-nd  Willis  plays  in 
slippers,  not  in  boots.” 


It  may  here  be  said  that  the  tenninol- 
ogy  for  the  use  of  a music  critic  in  tlie 
review  of  a performance  is  singularly 
limited,  ski  far  as  synonyms  are  con- 
cerned. Think  of  the  long  list  of  nouns 
of  multitude  in  "The  Book  of  St.  Al- 
bans” ; 

“A  eege  of  herons  and  of  bitterns;  an 
herd  of  swans,  of  cranes  and  of  cur- 
lews; a dropping  of  sheldrakes;  a spring 
of  teals,  a covert  of  coots,  a gaggle  of 
geese,  a padelynge  of  duck.s,  a bord  or 
-siite  of  mallarda,  a muster  of  peacocks, 
a nye  of  pheasants,  a bev.v  of  quailes,  a 
covey  of  partridges,  a'  congregation  o£ 
plovers,  a flight  of  doves,  a dule  of  tur- 
kies.  a walk  of  snipes,  a fall  of  wood- 
cocks, a brood  of  hen.s,  a building  of 
rooks,  a murmuration  of  starlings,  an 
exaltation  of  larks,  a flight  of  swallows, 
a h03t  of  sparrows,  a watch  of  nightin- 
gales, and  a charm  of  goldfinches.  A 
pride  of  lions,  a lepe  of  leopards;  an 
herd  of  harts,  of  buck,  and  of  all  sorts 
of  deer,  a bevy  of  roes,  a sloth  of 
hears,  a singular  of  boars,  a sounder  of 
wild  swine,  a dryft  of  tame  swine,  a 
route  of  wolves,  a harrass  of  horses,  a 
rag  of  colts,  a stud  of  mares,  a pace  of 
assea,  a baren  of  mules,  a team  of  oxen, 
a drove  of  kine,  a flock  of  sheep,  a tribe 
of  goats,  a sculk  of  foxes,  a,  cete  of 
badgers,  a riches  of  martins,  a fesvnea 
of  ferrets,  a huske  or  a down  of  hares, 
a nest  of  rabbits,  a clowder  of  cats,  a 
kendel  of  young  oats,  a .shrewdness  ot 
apes,  and  a labor  of  moles.” 

So  there  were  separate  word.s  for 
carving  the  different  .kinds  of  game  and  , 
poiiltr.v.  Here  is  a list  published  in  1 
1696;  “Leach  that  brawni.  Lift  that  ! 
swan.  Rear  that  goose.  Spoil  that  hen.  : 
Fract  that  chicken.  Sauce  that  capon.  : 
Liibrace  that  mallard.  Unlace  that 
coney.  Dismember  that  heron.  Disfig- 
ure that  peacock.  Display  that  crane. 
Imtacli  that  curlew.  Unjoin  that  bit- 
tern. Allay  that  pheasant.  Wing  that 
partridge.  Thigh  that  pigeon.  Border 
that  pastry  Thigh  that  woodcock. 

Break  that  hare.”  And  how  many  to- 
day “spoil”  or  ‘‘disfigure^  a duck! 

But  a singer  sings,  and  a player  plays, 
whether  he  fiddle  or  blow  or  pound. 
How  many  synonyms  are  there  for  per- 
formance? There  is  the  v-ile  word  “ren- 
dition.” to  be  used  only  when  a singer 
or  player  tears  the  piece  into  unrecog- 
nizable shreds.  A conductor  "read.s  ” 
but  this  term  is  not  always  the  syno- 
nym of  "interprets.  ” He  may  read 
anxiously,  with  his  nose  in  the  score. 
•■Delivery”  is  not  a pleasant,  nor  is  it 
; always  the  one  graphic  word  to  apply 
i to  a singer’s  performance.  And  .so 
j terms  are  borrowed  from  the  vocabu- 
[ lary  of  another  art.  or  there  is  other- 
: wise  a struggle  to  escape  from  verbal 
■-■ondage-.  Of  course  all  eulogy  may  be 
condensed  into  the  formula  once  dear 
to  western  reporters;  "He  -clone  noble 
and  the  audience  went  home  well 
pleased  with  its  evening’s  entertain- 
ment.” 


The  programmes  of  conceits  given  in 
Boston’  from  1850  to  1880  are  f 
ing.  Even  when  the  cynical  von  Bu e- 
low  gave  a concert  in  Music  Halk  (Xt. 
25,  1875,  the  pregramme  contained  this 
astonishing  announcement,  conceinin„ 
Tschaikowsky's  piano  cioncerto  in  B 
flat  minor;  “The  above  grand  composi- 
tion of  -Tschaikowsky’.s,  the  most  emi- 
nent Rus.sian  maestro  of 
dav,  completed  last  -\pril  and  dedicated 
bv'its  author  to  Hans  von  Buelow,  has 
never  been  performed,  the  com- 
poser himself  never  haying  eiuoyed  an 
, audition  of  his  masterpiece,  io  Boston 
!■  reserved  IhG  lionoi'  of  initiJil  rsp- 
i resentation  and  the  opportunity  to  im- 
' press  the  lir.st  verdict  on  a work  qt  sur- 
- pas.sing  musical  interest.”  Columns 
i could  be  filled  with  the  reprint  of  curi- 
ous announcements  here  m Boston. 


Overture.  -'Us  I-ruuvs  J«Se».”  Berlioz;  ,-iria 
from  Gltit-k’s  --.Vleeste”;  (,'lioplu'K  piuiio  e,.n- 
certo  ill  K uilnor;  Mozurt’;  C minor  symiihqny; 
Koi'.gs  by  It.  Struuss;  Tarantella,  .tuber-Liszt; 
Sehiibeat’s  overturo  to  ■•Zauberharfo.” 

’rhe  arrangeitient  of  the  t'vo  pro- 
grammes is  ea.-^ily  seen-  to  be  ridiculous; 
cveu  if  there  were  a desire  to  present 
contrasts,  the  order  and  the  juxtai>osi- 
iion  must  have  killed  effect. 

Aceordin.g  to  Ehlers  there  should  bo 
no  solo  singer  or  player  in  an  ideal 
symphony  concert.  There  .should  surely 
be  no  lyric  soio  piece.  -Vfter  a great 
orchestral  composition,  the  aesthetic 
sense  of  the  hearer  is  disturbed  by  a 
piano  or  violin  solo,  or  by  song.s  with 
piano  accompaniment.  Such  composi- 
tions are  neces.sarily  intimate  and  for 
a small  hall.  The  performer  here  ap- 
pears to  a disadvantage.  Operatic  arias, 
wi-enclied  from  their  place,  are  inef- 
fective and  impertinent;  and  this  is  es- 
pecially true  of  excerpts  from  Wag- 
ner's works,  file  adds  that  orchestral 
excerpts  from  Wagner's  dramas,  such 
as  “Siegfried’s  Journey.”  are  also  out  of 
place  at  a syinphony  concert.)  The 
j place  for  arias  from  opera.s  vyhich  arc 
no  longer  in  the  theatre  repertory  is  at 
vocal  concert. 

Concertos  for  piano,  violin  or  ’cello 
should  not  be  mixed  in  a programme 
with  purely  orchestral  works.  The 
player  evith  his  instrument  is  there  too 


n: 


LOCAL.' 

The" programme  of  the  concert 
of  the  pension  fund  of  the  Bo.=ton  Syra 
phony  orchestra.  Mr.  Gciicke  conductoi 
in  Symphony  Hall,  on  Sunday  evening 
Dee.  27,  will  be  as  follows;  Overturo  t 
“Mignon”;  aria  .“Ah!  fors'e  liii”  filme 
Melba );  nocturne  and  scherzo  from  Mer, 
dclssohn’.s  music  to  ‘‘Mldt  ummer  Night 
Dream”;  Widor’s  “Choral  and  Vari-a 
tions”  for  harp  and  orchestra  IMis 
S«s.soli  harpist;;  variations  from  Dei 
ih'-s’  oallet,  “r-oppedic”;  wultz  fron 
"Romeo  and  .Tuliel”  (Mr.ic.  Mclbo);  vari 
a tions  fi  om  T.--chaikow£ky'-  suite  No.  ; 
and  an  overture  to  be  announci  d. 

The  programme  of  Uie  fourtli  concoi 
of  the  Kneisel  quartet  in  Potter  Hal 
on  Tuesday  evening.  Dec.  29.  will  be  a 
follows;  DiUersdorf’s  quartet  in  E Ra 
m;xjor;  Bach’s  concerto  for  two  violin 
with  .string  accompanim-ent;  Goldmark' 
suite  in  E major,  and  Sveiiden'.;  octi 
for  four  violins,  two  viola.s  and  tw 
'ccilos.  Jlcssrs.  Buonomici,  Keller 
Krafft,  Moldaucr  ami  Zach  will  assist. 

Mr.  Bauer  will  give  his  third  pian 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  Saturday,  .Li': 
2.  at  3 P.  il.  He  will  pl.'iy  Beethoten' 
variation.s  in  C minor  and  rondo  in  O 
op,  129;  Chopin’s  sonata  in  B flat  minor 
Schumann’s  “Kreisleriana” ; Brahms’  in 
termezzo.  op.  117,  No.  1;  Mendelssohn' 
“Capriccio”  in  F minor;  Liszts  Hun 


|,  III 
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i There  are  men  and  women  who  de- 
H»-ht  in  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  a.  second  recital— for  • re- 
cital” is  now  a more  fashionable  word 
tlvui  “concert,'’  even  when  several  lake, 
part  in  it— the  favorable  criticisms  qii 
the  performance  at  the  tir.st.  This  dis- 
concerts the  poor  critics,  who  are  tints 
forced  apparently  to  stultify  themselves 
or  again  bur.st  into  noisy  .squeals  of  joy. 
i “Lancelot”-  went  to  Beclistein  Hall  in 
I l.(Ondon  on  Nov.  28.  where  he  lound  “a 
i packed  audience  sitting  and  standing 
1 at  the  feet  of  il.  Pachmann  and  a 
{ grand  piano.’’  But  why  Dc 

• Pachmann  is  a Ru.s.sian.  not  a Frcnc’n- 
j man."  Let  "I.iincclot”  t'  11  his  .story. 
“The  pro,giammo  inform:  d me  ilmi  ‘to 
attend  a Pachmann  recital  is  to  insure 
being  curried  on  llie  wings  ot  im.igina- 
tion  to  realms  of  fairy-like  delight.’  and 
as  this  was  a quotation  from  a recent 
criticism  of  mine  in  the  Kefci-cc.  1 do 
not  see  tliat  I am  called  upon  to  say 
more  now.  It  is  .somewhat  alarming, 
however,  on  appearing  at  a recital,  to 
be  faced  with  a criticism  you  have  writ- 
ten on  a former  performance,  but  in 
this  instance  the  wings  of  imagination 
were  certainly  on  the  platform,  if  no- 
where else,  and  certainl.v  the  audience 
was  delighted.” 


Programmes  are.  in  Boston  at  least 
less  pompou.s,  fulsome,  silly  than  thc.v 
used  to  be.  The  visiting  foieigiior  i's 
announced  as  Airs,  or  Aliss  or  Mr  al- 
though the  young  Italian  harpist  who 
appeared  at  the  Gilibert  concert,  wa.s  a 
“Stgnorina.”  There  is,  after  all.  no  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  -’Mme.”  when  the 
singer,  as  Emma  Bames,  still  keeps  her 
married  name,  although  “Mrs..”  or 
rather.  “Mistress,”  from  which  •'‘Mr.s.’’ 
is  derived,  was  once  applied  in  Engli.sh 
t(.>  maiden  as  well  as  to  wife  or  a di- 
vorced woman.  The  Londoners  still 
s-riiak  of  Busoni  as  ”.\I.  Bu.soni.”  or 
c.'cn  as  “Herr  Busoni.”  although  he  is 
T'ftlian  by  birtli.  and  in  an  English 
iown  “.Mr.”  should  not  be  offensive  to 
either  his  personal  or  artistic  prldic 


There  are  .some  who,  in  their  mad 
dt  sire  to  be  artistic,  describe  on  a pro- 
gramme a female  pianist  as  a 
“i.ianiste.”  ' "Planlste”  is  a French 
wc.  a of  excellent  standing,  .and  it  is 
. .culine  or  feminine,  as  me  case  may 
I/  -.  “Pianistc”  in  French  means  sim- 
1.  ■ “pianist.”  male  or  female.  There  is 
no  iieh  word  in  English.  Nor  does 
“vlcliiiistc”  necessarily  denote  the  se.x 
o fiddler.  , 


Tl.'ii  ‘heic  arc  aci-onipu nists  who  are 
.pi- !!  c-iitly  ashamed  of  the  fact  that 


beth  Hazard  gave  a concert  in  New 
York  last  month,  and  the,  first  part  of 
the  programme  consisted  of  different 
mu.sical  settings  of  “Thou'rt  Like  Unto 
a Flower.”  And  so  a singer  might  pre- 
sent a.  programme  composed  wholly  of 
settings  of  “The  Erl  King”  or  "In  ques- 
ta  Torhba.”  The  average  .linger  in  Bo.s- 
ton  chooses  a group  of  old  Italian  songs, 
a group  of  German,  a group  of  French, 
and  then  there  is  liomage  to  local  com- 
posers; a polyglot  programme,  and  too 
often  poor  enunciation  in  the  four  lan- 
guages. The  pianist's  or  .singer's  pro- 
gramme is  generally  as  couvciitional 
and  without  surprise  or  originality  as  a 
formal  dinner  of  cstaLlisIicd  and  ap- 
proved courses. 

Nearly  all  chamber  concerts  are  too 
long.  They  snould  never  last  over  ajt 
hour  and  a half.  ICvon  well  trained 
cars  are  satisfied  with  music  for  an 
liour  and  a quarter.  Mr.  Kneisel’s  con- 
certs are  always  too  long,  though  it 
seems  ungracious  to  say  so,  for  such 
perfection  of  ensemble,  such  beauty  and 
intelligerice  in  the  interpretation  are  not 
found  elsewhere,  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe.  The  Symphony  concerts  are 
often  too  long. 


-hey  are  hired  to  accompany  a singei 
or  a play'  ; . You  find  thi.s  sentence  on 
■to  - orogramm'-;  "Mr.  Blank  at  tlie 
ola.ic'’;  and  a>'  'ion  as  he  begins  to 
accompan-.  :--'>u  r'-aliz'.;  the  fact  tliat  he 
is  "at  :h'!  p'ano,”  and  liard  at  it.  He  is 
' ,;ot  sii:.-p'i-'  ■-  to  ia  an  acrobat;  the  :iu- 
1 fiir  M<-'!  V- O'tld  be  lairpri-'ed  to  find  liim, 
or  iiv'-r  or  ii'-ioss  the  instrument, 
'll'  11  against  it..  Such 
rit  : he  - nohlii-^h'i' ss 
A man  or  a W'lman 


It  is  almost  as  great  an  art  to  arrange 
a programme  as  it  is  to  sing  or  play  the 
pieces  chosen.  Some  concert  givers  are 
heroically  conventional  and  ortliodox. 
Y pianist,  for  instance,  thinks  to  estab- 
lish himself  as  a serious  person  by  play- 
ing an  arrangement  of  one  of  Bach’s  or- 
gan fugues,  a sonata  by  Beethoven, 
then  something  tiy  Brahms  or  Schu- 
mann. a group  of  pieces  by  Chopin,  and 
at  last  something  dashing  and  brilliant, 
a couple  ot  tinkling  pieces,  and  .a  rhap- 
sody by  Liszt  for  a finale.  Others  strive 
to  be  original.  They  bring  forward 
pieces  that  are  unramiliar  and  in  an 
order  as  though  they  were  pulled  from 
a grab  bag.  'I’bere  are  singers  who  in- 
sist on  a long-winded  cycle.  Mrs.  Eliza- 


prominent and-  a disturbing  element. 
Such  works  should  be  performed  in 
concerts  of  a miscellaneous  nature. 
There  is  this  opposition  in  Paris  to 
piano  concertos  at  symphony  concerts. 
We  sympathize  with  Mr.  Ehlers’  dewis; 
but  how  many  would  now  subscribe  to 
the  concerts  ot  the  Boston  Syniphoni 
orchestras  if  they  were  purel.v  orches- 
tral? Are  th’ere  not  many— do  not  thf 
majority  attend  these  concerts  in  hope 
ot  hearing  and  seein.g  a line  of  virtuo- 
sos. male  and  female,  after  their  kind? 
There  should  be  no  objection.  Mi 
j'lhleis  remarUs.  to  such  works  a.s  Ala'n- 
Ici-’s  Sc  ond  Sympliony,  Berlioz’s  "Har- 
old in  I'laly”  or  Strau,-<s'  "Don  Quixote,” 
although  in  the  first  a .singer  sings  a 
whole  movement,  in  the  second  a viola, 
and  in  tlic  third  a ’cello  appea’rs  as  a 
solo  instrument;  but  the.se  soios  are  in- 
legi-al  portions,  they  are  not  the  main 
purpose  of  the  composition. 

Programmes  arranged  to  show  the  de- 
velopment of  the  symphony,  and  in  fact 
•'iiistoi  ical  pro.gramme.‘n”  “educational 
programmes”  ai'-  for  the  music  .school 
rather  than  the  concert  room. 

“It  i.s  nonsense  as  regards  style  to 
make  a programme  out  of  works  by 
Alozart  and  Richard  Strauss;  or  to  in- 
ciude  works  by  Bach,  Saint-Saens  and 
Warner  in  the  same  programme.”  For 
the'niusical  natures  of  these  composers 
ere  so  different  that  they  cannot  be 
thus  put  -cogether.  Nor  do  Bach  and 
Alozurt  go  wtll  together.  ' Bach,  in 
rpite  of  Ins  severe  style,  was  an  ana- 
chronism.” and  he  is  more  at  ease  wich 
Beethoven  or  ''-Vagner  than  with  Alozart. 
the  “master  of  the  rococo.” 

T'he  programme  should  always  be  a 
crescendo  of  interest  and  emotion.  This 
may  come  from  “the  musical  and  meta- 
phy'sical  contents”  of  the  music,  or 
through  the  means  ot  outward  expres- 
sion. It  is  a good  thing  to  give  coii- 

erts  devoted  to  the  w-orks  of  one  com- 
poser; or  coptra-sts  may  be  made,  as  by 
giving  in  tlie  same  concei  t Symplionics 
bv  Brahms  and  Bruckner;  the  natural 
aiitagonism  would  here  give  piquancy. 

The  concerts  should  not  bo  too  long, 
but  there  should  be  a pause  between 
ai'V  two  pieces,  so  that  the  licaror 
can  rocuver  from  the  first  and  be  pre- 
pared for  the  second.  Such  a inislity 


is 


'fhe  subject  of  programmes  has  exer- 
(ised  of  late  certain  Germans  'who  are 
insisting  loudly  on  “concert  reform.” 
Mr.  Paul  Killers  of  Konigsberg  ex- 
pressed bis  views  in  a recent  number  of 
“Die  Alusik.”  He  takes  for  liis  text 
Schiller’s  remark  in  the  preface  to  "The 
Bride  of  Messina”;  "It  is  not  true,  as 
one  generally  liears  maintained,  that  the 
jmblic  pulls  down  art;  th<-  artist  drags 
down  the  public  and  in  all  times  when 
art  deteriorates  it  falls  by  reason  of 
the  artist.”  Ehlers  adds  the  inversion: 
“It  i.s  also  not  true  llvjt  the  public 
clcva'iies  art.” 

Ehlers  admits  that  there  has  beep  im- 
provoinent  in  the  cliaract'-r  of  pro- 
gi.'immc:-:.  Variations  for  tlic  guitar  or 
polonaises  for  the  horn  are  no  longer 
lieard  in  tiist-class  cfinccrts.  Yot  ha- 
cit<-.s  two  recent  proi,ramm<-s  as  tastc- 
les.s  ari'l  wholly  inartistic. 


work  - as  Bcethoven’.s  Ninth  Symphony 
sh'iukl  stand  aioc.i’  on  a pi't't,ramnie. 

Nor  in  th"  rcvcreiv  c paid  the  older 
masters  slmtil'i  Uiero  Ik-  any  la''h  , 
s.vmpathy  for  the  composers  now  li\  lug 
and  striving.  . ,, 

Stich,  in  brief,  are  Urn  views  ot  All. 
Ehlcr.s,  It  is  easy  to  protest  agauisj, 
some  of  them,  as  against  a senes  ot 
conceits  in  which  only  on'-  composer  i.s 
I'cprc.sontcd  at  a lime:  for  that  way 
ninpotony  wit'.i  consequent  ooredom  lies; 
but  there  is  much  that  dcscrvc.s 
Ihotighlftil  consideration. 


MUSI-0  OF  THE  WEEK. 

-Kvmpiim'y  Hall.  7:.30  1'.  Al,  HjOi'lel'-^ 
ilessial:.--  in-i-pjiiiieil  by  tlie  Handel 


Molieii- 


garian  rhapsedv  No.  l; 

Air.  Charles  E.  CIcraens  of  Ch-vclan 
organi.st.  will  give  a r.a-ital  in  Sym 
phony  H ill,  Ti'ui'.sday  evening.  .Tan  7 

Aiigi'sto  Rotoli's  festival  ma.'^s  will  b- 
given  Chiistmas  morning  at  St.  Jame.-^ 
Church  With  an  -.'ii  I urged  chorus.  Th 
composer  will  conduct. 

Cesar  Franck’.s  “.Messe  SolennclK”  wil 
he  performed  at  St.  Augustine’s  Church 
South  Boston,  under  the  direction  ■> 
Air.  James  AIcLaughlin,  Jr..  Clnistma 
morning. 

Jo.seph’s  Suk’s  quartet  in  B flat  majo 
will  he  played  for  the  first  tim.-  in  Bus 
Ion  by  the  Ad-.imowski  quartet  r=-x 
Ttie.sday  evening  at  Jordan  Hall.  Thi 
eomposer  i.s  a member  of  the  celebrate 
Bohemian  quartet,  aii'l  an  orcheslm' 
-=uite  from  incidental  music  bv  him  fo 
a Czech  play  has  Iieen  perform,  d b -r 
at  a S.vmpliony  concert.  .Mr.  Adumow 
.'ki'a  programme  also  includes  two  nov 
elettes  by  Glazounoff  and  one  of  Sebu 
bert’s  most  beautiful  chamber  works. 


Sl'MiAY 

•'Till-  pc  - 

iiii.l  llav.lu  k.K-k'ty  (S'JIU  s.-asmn:  M . . 
h:oici-.  .-oialm-tor;  Mr.  Tn'-I;cr.  org.imct.  solo 
iplMlfet:  Mrs.  Geii''vicvi'  ( lal'k  A iLiiii.  -M'r- 

(iicsea  Mi-'.  Gforgo,  llamlui.  Mi. 

Alb.''ri  r.oiTiifr.  . ..  , 

MdVriAY  .Iordan  Hah.  S I>.  M.  sc-ond  con- 
i-crl  of  Uio  Ar'-os  tjiiartet;  Mozari,  O'.iartc. 
i’l  r l':;t:  Si-liuDianii.  (jM.-irtot  111  -V  ma.tqr. 

' r.r.liod  riai'o  i.'ii.-irtct  in  C minor  l.'ir. 

Arthur  Wliitiiv’.  . 

•;'.-K.-diAV  .a. alar  Hrll.  8 I’.  M-,  f ''■neevt  hy 
I lu*  Suk*s  Quartet  ^ 

ll.it  uiajui',  oi>.  11  (tlrst  \ ^ 

from  tilazoiimiff's  o N-iveieiirs  for  Quartet, 
•S.-linlK  ri's  Qmvnet  in  A minor. 

.South  Poston  nigli  School,  8 I’.  M.  Concert 
of  the'Mnsi'-  Department  of  the  City  ot 
Poston.  Mr.  M.  Kraiiich,  loader  ot  Ine 
or<-l;estra : Orchestral  pieces  hy  Mascagni, 

Waldteufi-I.  Kraluns,  Lecorij,  Matt,  Bole.i- 
dien.  Mr.  Hobbs  will  sing  .songs  hy  IJrasa. 
Murzl-.ls.  PoKsard.  Mr.  Port-.-r  will  pl.iy 
Dnnkl -r's  -’Air  Varie"  for  'cello. 

TIH'USDAV  Synipiiouy  Hall.  2::5ll  P.  M. 
icigliili  inv-li'-  re'ai-arsal  1-'  lie-  Poston  Sym-, 
ida.iiv  111-' )c- !ia.  Mr.  Heri.-ki',  < oad.i'-b-r.; 
Ovcrir.rc,  -■Mi-dea."  P:irgii-l;  --Mvect  I.ir.t. 
l.-oni  ll.nideP-s  - l/Allraro.  etc.":  ••Symplv-'idcl 
V.irlations  on  an  Driainal  "I'heme.  ’ l-laar; 
Hirst  Hnn-i:  Ophelia's  Mad  Seine  ti-ouP 

Thomas’  ••Hanib't";  Peethoven-s  Symphony, 
No.  8.  Mme.  .Melba,  sdloist.  , ; 

FIIIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  7:30  P.  JI.  Handels 
"The  Messiah,"  p'-rtormed  I'V  the  Handel 
and  Ilavdn  Society.  Solo  ipiartet;  -Mrs. 
Shann.-i  rnmmina.  Mi's.  Pertha  Cnshina  Child, 
Mr.  II, dines  rowper.  Mr.  <h‘.'rae  It.  1 laik.  1 
.8 -vn’ItD.tA'— Symphrny  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Bighlli| 
,-om-cri  of  the  Poston  Symphony  Orehos-.i-a.; 
Pre-aranimc  as  on  Thm-sday  aticriiooii. 


PERSONAL. 

There  will  be  an  “Elgar  Festival’ 
Alarch  H.  1-5  and  16  at  the  Coyeiil  Gar 
den  Theatre.  London.  Tlii.s  should  sur 
prise  no  one.  Is  lli-rre  not  a “complet 
definite  edition”  of  Air.  F.  Hopkin.so) 
Smith'.?  in  the  market  while  that  light 
house  builder,  sfory  teller,  painttr,  lect 
urer,  genial  is  still  alive? 

The  ingenious  critic  of  the  New  Y'or: 
Evening  Sun  enjoyed  a performance 
“La  Traviata”  .it  the  Alelropolitan 
“Alis.s  Jacoby  wa.s  an  ample  and  amaz  ' 
ing  Flora.  Alme.  Bauermeister  answere  ‘ 
the  roll  e^ll  clearly  as  Annina,  Air.  Dip 
pel  broke  his  heart  and  tore  his  lac 
pantalettes  as  Alfredo,  and  Mr.  Cam 
panari,  carefuU.v  made  up  (appareiiilj 
as  Air.  RusSell  Sage  in  black  velvet  an 
tine  linen,  was  paternally  dewncast 
Georgio  Germont.” 

Mr.  Alax  Heinrich  will  produce  at  hi 
song  recital  in  Chicago  Jan.  .31  Poe’ 
"Raven,”  melodramatically  set  to  mu.si 
by  himself. 

It  was  said  yesterday  that  Air.  Con  i 
ried  had  engaged  Jean  de  Re.«zke  fo 
tlie  remainder  of  the  season  at  the  Alet 
ropolitan  Opera  House.  Air.  Conried  de 
Hied  this  to  a Sun  reporter  last  nighL 

“It  is  true  that  the  represent. ative  o 
AI.  dc  Keszke  called  to  scc  me,”  h 
said,  "but  1 refused  to  engage  AI.  i 
Reszke  for  the  same  reason  that  I r. 
fused  last  summer.  He  insists  that 
also  engage  Edouard  de  Reszke.  fo 
whom  I have  no  use.  I have  Plancon 
Journet.  Klocpfer  and  Blass.  AVh 
should  I engage  another  basso  for 
performances  at  $700? 

“If  my  .season  goes  through  as  well  a 
I expect  it  to.  I will  have  accomplishe 
a great  deal  for  the  future  of  opera  1 
this  countiy.  I did  not  engage  Jean  d 
Reszke.  He  is  not  singing.  I did  no 
enga.gc  Edouard  de  Reszke  and  he  is  no 
singing.  The  .same  is  true  of  Aimes 
Eames  and  Nordica, 

"That  shows  ho,w  important  to  thes 
singers  the  Alelropolitan  Opera  Hous 
i.s.  I 'lun  willing  to  pay  the  great  art 
ists  any  reasonable  price.  But  1 w1 
not  accede  to  impossible  demands  an 
conditions.  After  tliis  year  it  will  nt 
be  necessary  for  any  impresario  to  d 
that.”— New  A'ork  Sun,  Dec.  15. 

Calve  ■will  sail  from  Havre  on  Jar  , 
16.  Ackte  will  be  in  New  York 
l'’eb.  1. 

Airs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child  ot  Bostq 
will  sing  the  solo  contralto  part  in  tl 
performance  of  "Elijah”  to  be  give! 
by  the  Choral  Society  of  AVashingto 
S'unday  evening,  April  10,  Air.  de  Kovet  1 
conductor. 

Ternina  says  of  her  sickness:  “A  yea 
ago  I suffered  greatly  from  neuralgia 
and  underwent,  while  in  Alunich,  ; 
treatment  by  alcohol  injections  of  th 
facial  nerve  affected.  The  treatraen 
was  too  -strong,  and  resulted  in 
paralysis  of  one  side  of  my  face.  I wa 
ill  for  eight  months.  It  was  a terribl 
experience. , But  by  electricity  and  ho 
water  it  was  finally  overcome  in  Hoide 
berg,  so  that  I was  able  to  sing  a 
easily  as  I ever  did,  in  Covent  Giirden 
in  London.  last  spring.  J have  not  bt-ci 
troubled  with  it  at  all  since,  and  neve 
felt  better  than  I do  now.  " 

Sgambati  has  been  in  Russia  as  com 
po'ser.  conductor  and  pianist. 

Henschel's  “Requiem”  will  be 
formed  at  The  Hague  in  January. 

Alarie  Brema  is  singing  again  in  con 
certs  in  London. 

“Aliss  Lindsay,”  Julie  Lillie,  an  Amer 
lean  soprano,  born  at  Paris,  made  he 
first  appearance  at  the  Paris  Opera  Dec 
4 as  Constance  in  a revival  of  .Moz.irf: 
“E.scape  from  the  Seraglio.”  -‘Slie  sani  : 
with  great  charm  and  a very  pure  tone.’  ^ 
The  Herald  nublished  her  portrait  in  th. 
issue  of  Nuv.  22.  Alies  Verlet  ma.ic  he;  - 
first  uppcarancc  at  the  Op.?ra  as  Blcm 
dini-  in  tin'  same  wont. 
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Ip<w4.f.  Thti  uttMMBSri  ‘compiva  '•'• 
•erls  af  liru!>si-l!i. 

ftW’u-  Bl;  nehi'il-CapolU.  wlioso  S m- 
la  w Mi  looK  hrtiirtl  *ti'*  ni.  mory  ... 
■i.in  optTMS.M TS.  aiifl  Am-yiia.  :x 

111.  hrr.  if‘  i”’-''*  ali.f;inK  at  Ma- 

B.imi  l.«  U'.f  Uaflins  l'’nor  "f  ‘Iw 

Kartyus  Violi'tta  In  "l,.i 
l-.Viiti"  I'  uiuaviir.ilily  by 

' l-.  i lln  . rlli.  >.  Mr-  Sl>a<er  -I  th- 

SMv  lb-  Vl.'nslp'  Nsilt'a  ihai  It  Is  only 
a ■ Inii'i  Irani  lion  wltluiul  tho 
“ ,si..ii  anil  .-ii 'r*tle-  , 

. Savllic  s.im.  Iat<;^ly  in  (M.ms'ri 
1 "Tlif  vol.-.  Is  bi-nmlinl.  but 
I.-.  - 1 Viiv'i'  .1;.'  i-nloratuia  wa*  nm 
i =s..  ivills  IVITO 
■"■  'S'v  \va  - pniba  il  f'>f  Ibo  ii.a-r.inn- 
^“5  I',  i.  I-  rtaln  son^.s,  tlioiu,'li  faiiU  was 
wUh  hi  T oniinclatlon. 

’rn  .rlo-  \V  iMai'k.  baritone,  was  highly 
^ls,.i  in  Parl.s  for  hl.s  singing  at  a 
■hi  h-  i n'  '111  ■ .aiiici-rt  Nov.  2h  His  voice. 

1,  warmly  roniniondcil.  He 
aVu  ■liss  by  Sihujjert.  Schumann. 

'v'.'i  'oiia  rivgi  sane:  the  part  of  Mar- 
ii  'in.  in  "Thu  Uaniimtion  of  Faust’ 
or  1C  Pii’th  t'Pae  I’.c.  ti  .it  Paris. 

T 1 enli  SittarU.  musioul  historian  and 
•rme  die!  at  Hamburg  Nov.  23.  He 
vis  b-irn  at  Aix-ia-flhapelle  in  18«.  He 
tuilled  .1.  Stuttgart  and  taught  tor  a 
rm..  singing  and  piano  playing.  Hia 
.m.'f  .I^^oTks  are  a "History  of  Music 
ind  *^Coneorts  at  Hamburg"  (189ih.  "A 
Hisi.irv  of  the  Opera  at  the  Stuttgart  I 
■ouri’’  n3t't'-til),  but  he  wrote  other 

.lo.'ks  i f value.  . I 

Fani.so  will  sing  the  heros  part  in 
ndr*  i Chenier"  at  Monte  . arlo  tats 

'^*The  appearance  of  the  tenor  Due  in  a 
revival  of  "La  .Tttivc"  at  P.iris  led  le 
» Mem  sircl  to  praise  llis  hi  m and  gen- 
'r  erous  voice,  the  prodigal  display  of  high 

J best  t.nics,  and  the  distinct  eiuincia- 
011.  "Hy  the  side  of  Duo  our  most 
epuiar  tenors  seem  truly  to  coo."  Duo 
1'.'  (.ern  iu  i:o8.  He  was  at  the  Paris 
from  iSgii  to  18!)2. 

HANDEL’S  “MESSIAH."  j 

Tin  performances  this  week  of  "The 
e.p.ii.ilt”  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
:ty  lead  one  to  wonder  concerning  the 
ilutv  of  the  fust  performance. 

F.iulkner's  Journal  (Dublin)  of  Nov. 
■21,  1741,  announced  the  compo.sor’s 

rival  in  these  words:  "And  last 

jj.  edni'sduy  (the  18lh)  the  celebrated  Dr. 
.ilancU-ll  (sic)  arrived  here  in  the  Packet- 
oal  from  Holy  head,  a Gcntelman  uni- 
ersally  known  by  hi.i"  excellent  Com- 
j ositions-  in  ail  Klnd.s  of  Musick,  and 
arlicularly  for  his  Te  Dcum,  Jubilate, 
nthems,  and  other  Compositions  in 
hurch  Musick  (of  which  for  some  years 
ast  have  principally  consisted  the  Kn- 
jWtainments  in  the  Round  Church, 
hieli  iiave  so  greatly  contributed  to 
jpport  the  Charit)'  of  ilcrccr’s  Hos- 
ital)  to  perform  lii.'i  Oratorios,  for 
hleh  Purpose  he  htitii  engaged  the 
bove  Mr.  Maclaine,  his  Wife,  and  sev- 
ral  others  .of  Uic  best  Performers  in 
le  Musical  Way." 

-The  Journal  stated  Nov.  24-28:  "Last 

UesUay  (the  24th)  arrived  in  the  yacliL 
Parkgatc.  Signora  Avolio.  an  ex- 
ifllcnt  Singer  who  us  como  to  this  Klng- 
om  to  perform  in  Mr.  Handel’s  Musi- 
II  Entertainment.” 

Handel’s  first  concert  in  Dublin  was 
h’en  on  Dec.  23.  A tew  days  aCter- 
■ard  he  wrote  Charles  Jenuens.  Sigi a. 
volio,  which  I brought  with  me  f'o™ 
ondon,  pleases  extraordmary.  1 
Hind  another  Tenor  voice  which  ghes 
real  Satisfaction,  the  Basses  ami  Loun- 
K.  TAfi/ypt;  MVP  VOVy  SOOtl,  ctHU  tllG  lC?t 
t the  Chorus  Singers  (by  my  Direction) 

5 cxecedin  well,  as  for  fbe  In^rumeiRs 
icy  are  really  excellent,  Mr.  Duoourgh 
eing  at  the  Head  ot  (bem,  and  ^e 
lusick  sounds  delightfully  in  ^bis 
harming  Room,  which  puts  me  in  such 
pirts  (iUKl  my  Health  being  so  gooci) 
lat  I exert  myself  on  rny  Organ  with 
lore  then  usual  success." 

The  word.  "Messiah  as  applied  to 
iandel’s  oratorio  appeared  in  print  for 
le  first  time  in  Faulkner  s Journal  of 
larch  2-3-27,  1742:  "For  Relief  of  the 

'rtsoners  in  the 

le  Support  of  Mercer  s Ho.spital  i"  Stc- 
hen’s  Street  and  of  Uie  i'*' 

rmarv  on  the  inns  (juay,  on  Monday 
be  12th  of  April  will  be  perforrned  at 
X?.  Musick  Hill  in  Fishambie-Stri'Ct, 
it  Handel’s  new  Grand  Oratorio  called 
The  Messiah,”  in  which  the  (Jentnmen 
i the  Choirs  of  both  Cathedrals  will 
itist.  with  some  concertos  on  the  Oi 
m by  -Mr.  Handel  Tickets  to  be  mid 
tbe  Musick  Hall  and  at  Jlr.  Nea,  s 
brisVChurch  yard  at  Half-a-Guinea 
Brist  admitted 

*Reliearsal  with  out  a Rchear.sal 
ket  which  will  be  given  gratis  with 
k.  Ticket  for  the  Performance  wlicn 

prisoncr.s  in  Irish  as  well  as  Eng- 
h .iails  were  in  wretched  phchl.  A 
n Was  unable  to  l>ay  a trifling 'dc..i. 

: was  cast  into  prison;  there  he  was 
ihout  medical  aid.  and  often  without 
yd:  appeals  to  cliarity  were  frequetit. 
d eases  of  death  from  starvation  were 

^tie  i.s  known  about  Mrs.  AvoUo.  Sue 
in  Handel’s  oratorios  in  London  in 
At  the  fust  performance  .?«  ,1b® 

•ssiah"  in  Dublin  she  sang  Rejoice 
■eatly,"  but  ‘T  know 
cmer  livellf’  was  sung  by  M s.  Mac- 
ne-the  wife  of  Handel  s amt. 

e contralto  was  Susanna  Marla  ‘--'b- 
r the  sistiu-  of  Dv.  Arne  and  the  wife 
.t  squinting  blackguard,  rhoophilua 
r "Her  'oeauty  did  not  so  mu.  n 
lisi  In  regularity  of  feature  as  in 
•ty  and  power  of  expression;  with 
tuie  had  symmetry  of  form.  ,\s  a 
ir  aelree.s  she  was  regarded  a.s  uii- 
iroacliablc  in  Opliclia. 
moved  bv  the  unaffected  pathos  of 
interpretation;  her  voice  was  ot 
■ range  and  moueratc  power. 
Delanev  heard,  ter  in  Dublin  be 
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'in’” 'iilid  “Tlioii  sliali  bre:ik  them.’’  Jo- 
\-ldi  Ward  Joined  Hally  In  the  duel,  O 
1)1  ilh"  Handel  iliil  not  easily  -eur. 
Ill,'  service-  of  the  choirs.  In  iiH  Joii- 
iilmn  Swift,  ilr.in  of  St.  r;itrl<'k  ",  ml- 
ill-  d 1111  exherlalliin  o Hie  -.il.-dean 
and  ehapter.  comm.litltig 
duet  ef  eerl.iln  iin  ifilier  of  Hn  ehnii 
Vi  ’ -liirlng  md  liddlliig  lU  a elub  of 
ilddlers’  In  1742  tin'  re.i.son  of  the 
K'-eat  lie. Ill  failed,  "and  ijli^  beeiime 

aosoluto  madness,"  He  would  iicltliei 
tat  nor  drink  In  the  presence  of  -any  one. 
and  lie  would  I'te'e  the  floor  b'  hours  a 
dav  Wviiiie.  the  sub-dean,  ruled  In  his 
su-ad.  and  he  allowed  the  choir  to  help 
Handel  in  his  undertaking.  The  name 
of  Woflington  is  found  In  the  chorus 
list  -Vocor-llnK  to  Ih'.  Quin,  ''Dnhoiiri;. 
with  several  good  instrumental  perlorm- 
tis,  composed  a very  resuectal'le  or- 
chestra ’’  ..Js  Diiboiirg  was  ’ma.ster  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Band  of  -Muslek  in  Ire- 
land ’’  in  all  nrohabilltv  the  btato  band 
was  part  of  the  orclicstra. 

“The  Mcssiali"  was  rehearsed  "to  a 
most  Gnuid,  Polite  and  Crouded  Audi- 
ence and  wM.s  performed  so  well,  that 
t gave  universal  Satisfaction  to  all 
nresent.  and  was  allowed  by  the  great- 
est Judges  to  be  tbe  finest  Composition 
of  Musick  that  ever  was  heard,  and  Hie 
Sacred  Words  a.s  being  propi'rly  adapted 
tor  this  C^ccasion.” 

Tlio  first  performnneo  was  on  April  IJ. 
174’  in  H)C  New  Musick  Hall.  Fisliamble 
strecl  (The  Musical  Times  (T.oiidon)  of 
tW.s  month  publishes  a o'icture  of  the 
hail  from  an  old  print).  The  hall  is  now 
occupied  by  a lirm  of  iron  tounders  es- 
tablished in  177.3.  It  was  Iniilt  by  a Dub- 
lin  music  publii^Iu^r  Noal*-?,  aiui 

held  600  poopU.  but.  a.s  will  be  seen, 
more  were  .squeezed  in.  , , 

This  aiinouiicement  was  made  oclore 
the  performance:  ".'tanv  Ladies  and 

Gentlemen  who  are  wcll-wisliers  to  this 
Noble  and  Grand  Chanty,  for  wnich  Ibis 
Oratorio  was  composed,  request  it  as  a 
Favour  that  the  Ladies  who  honor  this 
Performance  with  their  Presence,  would 
be  pleased  to  come  without  Hoops,  as 
it  will  greatly  encrease  the  Charity,  by 
making  Room  for  more  Company.  And 
"the  Gentlemen  are^  desired  to  come 
without  their  .swerds."  , 

The  doors  were  opened  at  II  A.  .M..  .and 
the  performance  began  at  12.  The  first 
leview  of  a performance  of  ’ The  Mes- 
siah” was  published  in  Faulkner's  Jour- 
nal of  April  13-17,  1742:  . 

“On  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Handel’s  Sacred 
Grand  Oratorio,  The  Messiah,  was  per- 
formed'in  the  New  Musick  Hall  in  Fish- 
amble-Street;  the  nbst  Judges  allowed 
it  to  be  the  most  finished  piece  of  Mu- 
sick. Words  are  wanting  to  express  the 
exquisite  Delight  it  afforded  to  the  ad- 
miring crouded  Audience,  fhe  Sublime, 
ibe  Grand  and  the  Tender,  adapted  to 
the  most  elevated,  majes'iick  and  moving 
Word.®,  con.spircd  to  tran.sport  and 
oiiarm  the  ravisiied  Heart  and  Ear.  it 
i,<  hut  .Iiistice  to  Mr.  Handel,  that  the 
World  should  know,  he  generou.sly  gave 
the  Money  arising  from  this  Grand  Per- 
formance, to  be  equally  shared  by  the 
Society  for  relieving  Pri'soners  the  Chiir- 
it.uble  Infirmary,  and  Mercer's  Hos'pitai, 
for  which  they  will  for  ever  gratefully 
remember  his  name;  and  that  the  ,Gen- 
Uemen  of  the  two  Choirs,  Mr.  Dubourg, 
.'Irs.  Avolio,  and  Mrs.  Cibber,  who  all 
performed  their  Parts  to  Admiration, 
acted  also  on  the  same  disinterested 
Principle,  satisfied  with  tlie  deserved 
-Vpplause  of  the  Piiblk-k.  and  the  con- 
scious Pleasure  of  nromotin,g  such  use- 
ful, and  extensive  (jliarity.  Tliere  were 
above  700  People  in  the  Room,  and  tlie 
Sum  collected  for  that  Noble  and  Pi.ms 
Charity  amounted  to  about  1400,  out  of 
which  £127  goes  to  eacli  of  the  three 
great  and  Piou.s  Cliarities." 

There  was  another  performance  of 
"The  Messiah”  in  Dublin  June  3.  Care 
was  taken  to  vontilate  tiic-  hull.  "In 
order  to  keep  the  Room  as  cool  as  pos:-;i- 
bie,  a Pane  of  Glass  will  be  removed 
from  the  Top  of  each  of  llie.  wiiuiow:-, 
N.  H.  Tlii.s  will  be  the  last  I’crformanee 
of  Mr.  Handel's  during  iiis  Stay  in  this 
Kingdom.” 

The  first  performance  in  London  was, 
on  March  23.  1743.  at  Cover.t  Garden.  j 
Handel  never  wrote  "Tile  Mes.si  ili’’  a.sl 
a “Chri.stmas  oratorio."  So  far  as  the 
text  is  concerned,  "The  Me.ssiah’’  might 
wltli  propriety  be  performed  on  Good 
Friday  or  Easter. 

‘‘The  Mo.s.sialT’  i.s  now  a Clirislinas 
fetish  to  English  sifcaking  persons. 
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“PARSIFAL”  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Wagner’s  “ParsifaV’  will  Lc  produced 
for  the  finst  time  in  America  as  an  opera 
on  Thursday  night  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York.  The  cast  will 
be  as  follows: 

Kiimlrj- Milka  Teriiina 

Parsifal r, Alois  Burgstallcr 

.\nifortas imon  Van  itou.v 

Gnrni-iuaiiz 

Tltiii-i.l 

Kliiigsor 

First  esquire 

keeoiid  esquire 

Third  esquire 

Fourth  esquire', 

First  kllicilt  of  Hie  grai!.... 

.Seeoud  knlghl  of  the  vrail... 

A Tolce 1 

The  flower  oiaideus — 

Mines.  Beriidorf,  Bouton.  Ilraeudl,',  Clare, 
CleTinger,  Curtis,  Delsarto.  F.Hiot.  Foeiii- 
■ sen.  Franklin,  Gelcug.  Ilanis,  fiaiik...  Ilei- 
delbach,  Hoffmann.  Storedith.  Moran.  Mul- 
ford,  Pauli.  Babensleln,  Itlichle.  Selierlif v, 
.'Sehriimm,  ttlersdorter,  Strelx’!,  White,  WU- 
tig.  Yorke.  YurUa. 

There  have  been  29  orchestral  rehears- 
als under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Hertz,  who'  will  conduct  the  iierform- 
anco. 

The  performance  will  ’cegin  punctually 
at  5 o’clock,  and  the  fir.st  act  will  last 
till  about  7 P.  M.,  when  tliere  will  i'c 
an  intermis-sioii  of  oni-  liour  and  three- 
quarters  for  dinner.  These  who  remain 
in  the  opera  house  during  the  intermi.s- 
slon  will  find  that  urraugements  for  din- 
ing have  been  made  at  the  buifet  in  tlK 
foyer  on  the  grand  ti'-r  lloor.  .-\,t  S;D 
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"L’ETRANGER”  IN  PARIS. 

’•]/ Elr.iiigor.’’  u "mii.-leal  arlioii"  In 
two  aet.s.  Ilbrello  ainl  niiisle  by  Vliir,  iit 
d'lmlS',  was  proiUri'd  ill  Brussi-ls  Jan. 

7,  I90;i.  with  .Miss  Frlelie  and  .\lber-. 
chief  sIligei'M. 

The  opera  .vas  iicrformi  d for  thi-  first 
time  in  Paris  Dee.  4 at  the  Opera,  The 
I’arls  eorrcspondeiit  of  the  Loinlon  Tele- 
graph wrote  as  follows: 

"M.  Vinoent  d’lr.dy,  who  at  the  ilreen 
rehearsal  had  In  come  to  the  front  of 
the  box  Irom  wliieh  he  had  watched 
tho  porformaiiee  to  bow  ackiiowleilg- 
ment  over  and  over  again  of  the  unani- 
mous applause  of  the  house,  lias  scored 
a doutile  succe.s.s  with  ‘L’Etraiiger.’  He 
has  invariabl.v,  hitherto,  been  reproached 
for  two  failings— his  Wagneriaiiism, 
which  some  critics  have  called  slavisli. 
and  his  lack  of  dramatic  power.  In 
‘1.,’Etranger’  he  has  overcome  both 
fauUs  successfully.  On  tlio  one  hand, 
ho  lias  novel  yielded  to  the  temptation, 
wlilch  the  s'Ubjoel  and  setting  of  the 
work  precisely  offered  at  e\ery  turn, 
to  spin  out  scenes  of  mere  suporfieial 
descriptive  music.  On  tiie  other,  while, 
.of  cour.?e.  it  would  be  absurd  to  ex- 
pect M.  Vincent  d’lndy,  or  any  other 
modern  composer  for  tlie  stiigo,  to  ig- 
nore the  teachings  of  Wagner  when 
writing  a music  drama,  ‘Ij’IStranger’  is 
not  in  the  least  a Wagnerian  imitation. 
Even  the  leit-motiv  sy.stem  lias  not  teen 
slavishly  followed  in  the  work,  for  the 
expressiveness  of  the  music  is  frequent- 
ly in  closer  touch  with  situation  tfian 
with  chai-acter.  By  the  general  treat- 
ment the  orchestration  in  particular  has 
a color  quite  its  own.  Y'ct  the  book  of 
the  opera,  written  in  prose  by  yi.  'Vin- 
cent d’lndy  himEelf.  is  such  as  might 
have  led  the  compo.ser  into  imitating 
Wagner  in  spite  of  himself. 

"The  story  is  the  most  Wagnerian 
part  of  ’L’Btranger.’  To  a weather- 
beaten fishing  village,  where  life  is  a 
daily  battle  against  the  merciless  s.'.i, 
comes  ‘the  stranger.’  When  the  storm 
rages,  he  defies  the  waves.  When  Hie 
villagers  dare  not  leave  tlie  ■ shore,  he 
goes  out  and  bring.s  back  a boatload  of 
fish.  He  divides  his  haul  among  the 
poor,  he  is  kindly  and  openhanded  to 
all.  and  he  asks  mercy  for  the  smug- 
gler captured  by  the  coast  guardsman, 
but  to  the  villagers  lie  is  the 

suspicious  stranger.  Hi.s  generositv 
is  meddlesomeness.  in  hi.s  power 
over  the  sea  there  is  sorcery,  and 
he  must  be  i.i  leagiio  with  the  devil 
to  have  caught,  when  others  feared  to 
sail,  the  iish  whieli  he  shared  among 
them.  The  ahining  emerald  which  he 
wears  is  a sign  that  he  is  .a  wizard. 
Only  Vita,  the  seafaring  girl  who  wor- 
ships the  sea  as  a terrible  but  winning 
deity,  under.stands  and  loves  the  stran- 
ger, and  for  him  forsake.s  the  coast 
guardsman,  her  nftianoed  liusband.  But 
the  stranger  mourns  to  see  that  lie  has 
won  her  love.  He  must  leave  her,  for 
no  love  of  woman  can  be  his.  ‘I  am  he 
wlio  dreams:  I am  he  who  loves.  * ‘ 

But  because  I love  you  and  want  you 
I must  leave  you.’  lie  tells  her.  Like 
the  Flying  Dutchman,  he  sails  away. 
Like  Lohengrin,  ho  gives  to  her  the 
Jewel  which  he  wore.  But  he  returns 
when  the  storm  again  beats  the  village 
shore.  A fishing  boat  is  sinking  in  the 
waves.  No  craft  can  liold  in  such  a 
sea.  But  tho  sti-anger,  reappearing, 
cries,  ‘Man  the  lifeboat!’  None  daro  go 
with  him.  and  the  craft  is  being 
launched  with  him  alone  on  poard  when 
Vita  cries,  T will  go  with  you;  1 love 
you.’  He  clasp^t  her  in  his  arm.s.  tlien 
seizes  the  oars,  and  rows  out  witli  her 
to  death.  The  fi.sherfoik  watch  tho  llfe- 
Ixiat  reach  the  wreck.  Suddenly  an  old 
villager  crie.s,  ‘De  Profuiidis.’  A great 

wave  lias  swamped  both  craft.  The  vil- 
lagers drop  on  their  knees,  praying. 
The  curtain  fall.s. 

"Obviously  the  story  recalls  several 
of  Wagner’s  operas  from  the  ‘Flying 
Dutchman’  to  the  first  act  ot  ‘Tristan,’ 
and  even  ‘Parsifal,’  f6r  the  rather  vague 
Htrani-jer  might  be  ‘der  reine  Thor’ 

; growii  older  and  wiser.  But  M.  Vincent 
■ d’lndy’s  music  is  all  his  own.  The  lat- 
ter scenes  of  the  work  arc  the  finest 
; and  most  characteristic.  'I'he  stranger's 
' farewell  i.s  a noble  jiassage  of  musical 
' declamatinn.  -Vita’s  impassioned  speech 
to  tile  sea.  into  which  she  casts  the 
emerald,  is  equally  impressive  in  a simi- 
lar style.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fore- 
most quality  in  the  music  of  the  final 
storm  .scene  i.s  its  .great  dramatic  power. 
The  alarm,  the  chorus’  of  fi.sherfolk,  the 
■sudden  apparition  of  the  stranger  and 
his  peremptory  call  to  man  the  lifeboat, 
whieli  sounds  clear  as  a trumpet  blast, 
the  siiai’p.  brief  cry  of  'Vita  as  she  rung 
to  his  .side  to  share  his  fate— each  coi- 
sode  j--  expressed  with  striking  vivid- 
iips.s  in  the  score.  The  storm  music 
for  the  orchestra,  which  is  in  the  best 
sens-'  drscriptivo,  is  full  of  magnificent 
coior,  the  effect  of  the-  strident  brass 
ami  wood  jiassages  a.t  tho  climax  being 
starlllpg.  Mile.  Breval  and  M.  Dciniu.s. 
the  two  most  ilraniatic  singers  now  at 
the  Pails  (Ipera.  rendered  the  parts  of 
Vita  and  the  Stranger  with  admirably 
passionate  yet  sober  Intensity.  Tlie 
scenery  is  in  its  way  a high  work  of 
art.  M.  Gallliard.  .fne  director  of  tlic 
Opera,  is  justly  proud  of  a new  devk-e 
invented  by  him  for  representing  se;i 
foam.  Wai’ea  da.viied  over  the  chort  - 
tcr.».  and  over  Mile.  Breval  and  M,  De!- 
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EIGHTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


Prof.  Paine’s  Ballet  Mu.slcfrom 
“Azara.” 


Mcloiltona  'rhcnirs  mid  .1niii|i<unna 

OrcticBtrntlon— Miitid  ,Mnc-  , 

Cnrtliy  I’liiy*  llmlim*’  Concerto  . 

for  Violin  nnd  WIna  Miiny  Itc-  ; 

cnlla.  i 

The  eighth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-  , 
phony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Oerlcke,  conduct- 
or. was  given  in  Symphony  Hall  last 
evening.  Tho  programme  was  a.s  fol- 
lows: 

Symrihony  in  C minor  (B.  & II.  0) UirTilii 

Coni-erto  for  violin Bn'iin.j'. 

Moorlsli  donees  from  "Aznrii” I’olne 

Overture  to  "TannhaciiHer" 'WnBiier 

Prof.  Paine’s  ballet  music  from 
"Azara"  was  played  at  a Symphony  con- 
cert for  the  second  time.  Prof.  Mn 
Dowell  of  Columbia  honors  his  univer- 
sity by  -writing  Celtic  sonatas  and  New 
England  idyls  for  the  piano;  I’rof. 
Parker  of  Yale  is  addicted  to  the  ora- 
torio habit;  but  Prof.  Paine  writes  an 
opera  with  a ballet  of  Moorish  dancers, 
and  thus  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that 
Harvard  University  encourages  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  more  humanizing  arts. 
The  dances  gave  much  pleasure.  All  of 
the  themes  are  melodious  and  some  are 
characteristic;  the  orchestration  is  now 
piquant,  now  sumptuous.  The  music  is 
decorative  and  picturesque,  as  well  as 
for  the  steps  of  dancing  girls.  It  sug- 
gests the  opera  house  with  its  peculiar 
atmosphere,  the  set  scene,  the  entrance 
and  the  evolutions  of  the  ballet.  The 
dances  were  heartily  applauded,  and 
Prof.  Paine  rose  from  his  seat  on  the 
floor  and  bowed  his  acknowledgments  to 
audience  and  conductor  and  orchestra. 

Here  is  a grand,  romantic  opera  ot 
which  the  vocal  and  piano  score  has 
been  published.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
American  musician  whose  compositions 
have  won  the  respect  of  men  of  aulhor- 
ity  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  'fhere 
are  two  operatic  companies  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  could  produce  "Azara”: 
Mr.  Conrled’s  and  Mr.  Savage's.  The 
former  manager  has  gone  to  the  trouble 
and._tVie  expense  of  preparing  an  English 
version  of  an  opera  by  Smetana,  a 
Czech,  and  he  purposes  to  revive  certain 
operas  that  have  had  only  a short-lived 
popularity  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Savage  does  not  hesitate  to  produce 
with  his  company  "Othello”  and  "Tos- 
ca”  and  he  will  bring  out  an  English 
version  of  Puccini’s  “Mme.  Butterfly." 
Neither  manager  is  considering  the  pro- 
duction of  "Azara,”  so  far  as  -we  are 
informed,  and  Prof.  Paine  is  looking 
forward  to  a production  in  Germany, 
for  which  a German  text  is  already  pro- 
vided. It  seems  a pity  that  a serious 
opera  by  an  American  composer  of  es- 
tablished reputation  should  not  first  see 
the  footlights  in  the  land'  of  his  birth. 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  was  luckier  with 
his  "Scarlet  Letter;’’  he  had  his  own 
opera  company;  but  it  is  not  every  com- 
poser that  can  afford  this  luxury. 

Miss  Maud  Mac  Carthy  played 
Brahms’  concerto  for  the  violin.  She 
played  it  when  she  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city  (Nov.  15,  1902). 
Again  she  displayed  a small,  but  pure 
an-1  agreeable,  tore,  well  grounded  tech- 
nic, an  accent  that  -would  have  won  the 
applause  of  Polonious,  and  a maidenly 
discretion.  To  borrow  Chaucer’s  phra.se. 
she  played  "full  fair,”  and  she  deserved 
the  many  recalls.  But  why  Brahms’ 
concerto  again?  Do  we  find  in  the  Mu- 
sician’s Almanac  for  November  and  De- 
cember: "About  this  time  expect  tbe 
violin  concerto  by  Brahms”?  An  orator 
once  made  a brilliant  speech,  and  he  is 
now  remembered  as  “Single-Speech 
Hamilton.”  Even  a young  player  can- 
not afford  to  be  characterized  as  a sin- 
gle-concerto violinist.  No  doubt  Miss 
Mao  Carthy’s  repertoire  is  not  so  lim- 
ited; and  again  we  ask  in  a spirit  of 
love,  when  a young  woman  plays  as 
well  as  Miss  Mac  Carthy  does,  why 
Biahms?  Toujours  Brahms  as  well  as 
perdrix! 

It  ie  said  of  the  late  Joseph  Gabriel 
Khelnberger,-  Who  thought  in  counter- 
point and  conversed  in  fugue  that  the 
music  of  Liszt  gave  him  inward  uneasl- 
neiis,  and  whereven  a piece  by  the  Hun- 
garian Abbe  was  on  a programme,  the 
eminent  teacher  of  the  Royal  Music 
School  at-  Munich  withdrew  from  the 
hall  during  the  performance  to  show 
publicly  his  disapproval  and  detestation. 
His  conduct  was  thus  somewhat  osten- 
tatious, and  it  disturbed  the  audience 
unless  he  happened  to  bo  in  an  end  seat 
near  a friendly  door.  It  is  said  of  Mr. 
H.  T.  Flnck,  the  music  critic  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  that  he  tries 
to  forget  Brahms  and  all  his  works  oy 
reading  some  book  by  Hegel  or  ^ho- 
penhauer  during  the  performance  of  mu- 
sic  by  his  heart's  abhorrence. 

Mr.  Finck’s  course  is  by  far  the  more 
philosophical;  he  disturbs  no  one.  and 
however  abstruse  the  page,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  music  to  divert  his  atten- 
tion. To  place  red  lights  near  certain 
doors  of  Symphony  Hall  with  a legend 
on  the  wall:  "This  way  out  in  case  of 

Brahms,”  might  offend  some  in  the 
audience.  It  is  much  better  to  allow  , 
the  discontented  the  liberty  of  self. 
Imnrovement  by  reading.  Not  a news- 


paper  that  may  flap  or^crackle;  not  a 
tnaffazlne  the  pages  of  which  must  be 
out;  but  some  aiscfeetly-sized  book  that 
may  be  drawn  from  the  pocket  and 
easily  held.  “MoUnos  the  Quietlst,”  or 
the  famous  treatise  “De  Consolatione,” 
or  “The  Gentle  Life"  would  admirably 
suit  the  purpose;  or  a pocket  chessboard 
with  card  chessmen  might  wile  away 
the  hour.  Still  better  would  be  the  im- 
portation of  the  drug  described  in  “Eeal- 
mah."  which  enabled  the  swallower  to 
enjoy  deep  sleep  with  open  eyes  and 
i facial  expression  of  intelligence. 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra  was 
of  a high  order  of  merit.  The  sym- 
phony and  the  overture  themselves  do 
not  call  for  comment.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  characterize  the  composer  of 
the  symphony  as  “Father  Haydn," 
and  allusions  to  “the  well  known  gen- 
iality and  sunny  disposition  of  the 
father  of  the  symphony"  may  well  be 
spared. 


A, 


"TIE  MESSIIH' 


Opening  Concert  of  89th 
Season  oF  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  — Large 
Audience  Present. 


EXCELLENT  WORK 
BY  THE  CHORUS 


Organ  Gave  Out  Early  In 
the  Evening  and  Singers 
Had  to  Do  Without  It  for 
a While. 


"The  Messiah”  was  performed  last 
nlgt)t  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
for  the  108th  time.  The  concert  was  the 
first  of  the  89th  season,  and  the  740th  in 
the  history  of  the  society.  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer  conducted  and  Mr.  Tucker  was 
the  organist.  Mr.  Roth  was  the  concert 
master  of  an  orchestra  composed  of  Bos- 
ton Symphony  players,  and  Mr.  Kloepfel 
was  the  solo  trumpeter.  The  solo  sing- 
ers were  Mrs.  Genevieve  Clark  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Glesca  Nichols.  Mr.  George  Ham- 
lin and  Mr.  Albert  Borroff.  In  spite  of 
' the  storm  there  was  a large  audience. 

I There  are  some  things  in  the  history 
I of  the  world  that  we  all  should  like  to 
I have  .seen  and  heard  through  sheer 


curiosity.  Some  would  fain  have  seen 


the  building  of  the  Egyptian  temples 
and  pyramids,  and  others  the  face  of 
Helen  of  Troj'.  Each  one  of  us,  if  hon- 
esty' should  prevail  over  di.scretion, 
could  draw  up  a list  that  might  seem 
strange  or  wholly  inexplicable  to  his 
fellows.  A member  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty'  to  Animals 
might  well  be  pardoned  for  curiosity 
concerning  Nero’s  manners  in  conversa- 
tion, or  for  interest  in  the  precise  work- 
ing of  the  Nuremberg  Virgin,  the  rack, 
and  the  hideous  punishments  invented 
by  the  early  Persians. 


The  play-actor  would  .surely  like  to 
have  seen  Garrick,  if  only  to  conlirm 
hi.s  suspicion  that  David  today  would 
have  trouble  in  securing  a flrst-class 
engagement.  Musicians  and  antiquarians 
in  music  would  like  to  have  heard 
Parinelli  sing,  Paganini  fiddle,  Bacn 
play  the  organ  and  Chopin  the  piano; 
and  they  would  go  far  to  hear  "The 
Mes.=iah"  performed  exactly  as  it  was 
performed  in  Dublin,  for  the  first  time, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Handel. 

Traditions  and  expert  witnesses  are 
‘ - -ibtful  authorities.  Conductors  who 
siudied  with  Wagner  and  conducted  his 
I ‘works  while  he  was  alive  differ  singu- 
! arly  in  matters  of  interpretation,  tempi, 

; nuances,  phrasing,  and  yet  each  one 
honestly  believes  that  he  conducts  as 
Wagner  wished  it.  And  Wagner  has 
bt  n dead  only  20  years.  Of  what  worth 
are  the  Handelian  traditions?  We  may 
be  sure  of  this:  that  the  solos  in  his 
oratorios  were  sung  for  the  most  part 
in  the  grand  operatic  style  as  it  was 
then  understood,  and  we  know  that  it 
was  the  custom  to  Introduce  elaborate 
cad.m.zas  e.ven  in  such  an  aria  as  “I 
Know  That  -My  Redeemer  Llveth.”  Ora- 
torio was  not  taken  so  seriously  in  the 
':ays  when  women  in  London  and  Dub- 
lin wore  enormous  hoops  and  men  went 
with  swords  into  concert  halls.  A per- 
formance of  an  oratorio  by'  Handel  w'as 
.'  more  or  less  fa.shlonable  amusement, 
n..'  a religious  function. 

•'0!  all  the  spei:ulatlori  and  the  re- 
'ai'-hi.-.,  we  know  very  little  about 
0 nature  of  the  performances.  We  do 
ii'.-t  know  whether  in  Handel’s  time  the 
c - oruiies  were  roared  lu.stily  from  be- 
g!  ■ ng  to  end.  It  seems  incredible  that 
'!  V ..hould  have  thus  been  sung,  and 
it  o-s  not  se<  .'0  probable  that  "For 
; UiOo  us  a child  A born”  was  begun 
' .-ol  ;y  that  thc!':  m'ght  be  a long  cres- 


cendo,  orTRat  .such  woras  as  "TlMnySra 
hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all" 
were  sung  w'ith  the  full  strength  of  the 
company.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
recitatives  were  taken  at  the  .slow  pace 
that  l.s  now  held  to  be  neces.sarlly  sacred.  I 
nor  can  we  Imagine  a soprano  under 
Handel’s  direction  w'axing  emotional  • 
over  the  w'ords  "in  the  city  of  Day'ld” 
—a  plain  statement  of  fact. 


The  choral  performance  last  night  was 
excellent  in  many  ways.  There  was  ac- 
curacy and  there  was  life;  there  was 
Impressive  volume  and  there  was  flu- 
ency. This  fluency  occasionally  came 
dangerously  near  flippancy',  as  in  the 
first  measures  of  "His  yoke  is  easy," 
where  the  phiase  was  tossed  off,  as 
though  the  chorus  thought  Inwardly. 
“Just  see  how  easy'  it  is.”  But  as  a 
w'hole,  the  performance  was  unusually 
good  even  for  the  society  under  Mr. 
Mollenhauer;  in  fact,  it  was  perhaps 
better  than  any'  performance  of  "The 
Messiah”  during  the  last  dozen  years. 

This  great  work  is  given  too  often. 
We  are  all  too  familiar  with  it  to  appre- 
ciate it  fully;  and  such  familiarity  is 
bad  for  choru.s  as  well  as  for  audience. 
One  great  reason  for  the  success  of 
“Parsifal”  has  been  the  necessity  of  the 
pilgrimage  to  Bayreuth  at  stated  tlme.s. 
Let  the  hearing,  of  “Parsifal”  be  made 
as  easy  as  thaVof  “The  Huguenots"  or 
“Faust,”  and  how  long  would  the  work 
of  Wagner's  old  age  remain  in  an  opera 
house  repertory?  If  "The  Messiah"  were 
performed  here  only  once  in  five  pr  six 
years  and  the  prices  of  admission  were 
then  raised,  it  might  be  possible  for 
lecturers  to  turn  an  honest  penny  by 
explanations  of  its  esoteric  meaning. 

Genevieve  Clark  Wilson  was  known 
as  Mrs.  Wilson  when  she  first  sang 
here  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn,, and, 
although  her  home  is  in  Chicago,  ^e  Is 
still  “Mrs.,"  even  if  the  venerable  so- 
ciety has  seen  fit  to  announce  her  this 
season  as  "Miss.”  Mrs.  Glesca  Nichols 
has  been  known  to  some  as  Katherine 
Austin.  Mr.  Hamlin’s  musical  intelli- 
gence and  skill  have  been  apprecinted 
here.  Mr.  Borroff  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston.  Mrs.  Wilson  has  a pure 
soprano  voice;  it  is  pure,  but  not  color- 
less; and  it  is  well  suited  to  sustained 
melody  or  to  passages  of  bravura.  She 
sang  generally  with  taste  and  effect. 
She  was  lea.st  successful  in  "Rejoice 
Greatly”;  in  this  aria  there  were  traces 
of  effort,  and  the  cadence  of  the  phrase 
was  occasionally  hurried,  and  neither 
clean-cut  nor  authoritative. 


Mrs.  Nichols  has  a true  alto  y'oice,  of 
severely  sombre  rather  than  rich  and 
warm  quality;  a voice  that  grows  more 
and  more  impressive  after  the  hearer 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  peculiar  tim- 
bre. In  "O  thou  that  tellest”  her  rhythm 
was  more  than  once  faulty,  but  fine  ap- 
preciation of  'hythm  is  not  a distin- 
guishing chnracteirlstics  of  the  noble 
army  of  altos.  She  sang  "He  was  de- 
spised and  rejected”  without  the  cus- 
tomary' display  of  rank  sentimentalism, 
and  for  this  alone  she  deserved  the 
hearty  applause  which  she  received.  She 
does  not  appear  to  be  an  emotional  sing- 
er; as  a rule  she  was  rather  matter-of- 
falct  in  all  her  work. 

Mr.  Hamlin  sang  with  his  customary 
Intelligence  and  artistic  discretion.  In 
the  bravura  passages  his  control  of 
breath  was  admirable.  In  that  most 
beautiful  recitative.  “Comfort  Ye  My 
People”  and  In  the  air  that  follows,  the 
accompaniment  was  too  much  in  evi- 
dence. Mr.  Borroff  has  a light  y'olce, 
which  was  often  poorly  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  the  music  allotted  to  him. 
He  was  naturally  more  successful  in 
passages  of  y’Olubility  than  in  "For 
Behold  Darkness”  or  in  the  superb 
sentence,  "The  Kings  of  the  Earth  Ri.se 
Up,”  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  imagi- 
native musical  thoughts  of  Handel.  As 
sung  by  Mr.  Borroff,  this  sentence  was 
stately  and  noble  only'  in  the  music 
itself  as  it  stands  on  the  page.  The 
! audience  was  generous  with  applause, 

I and  several  choruses  were  applauded 
with  special  heartiness. 

; The  organ  early'  in  the  first  part  of 
the  oratorio  ciphered,  and  its  use  was 
abandoned  for  a time.  The  performance 
’ suffered  little  thereby.  The  organist  is 
tempted  bv  the  size  of  the  instrument 
to  drown  chorus  and  orchestra  in 
sonorous  waves.  The  absence  of  the 
organ  made  the  work  of  the  chorus  still 
more  effective  as  well  as  commendable. 

■’The  Messiah”  will  be  repeated  Christ- 
mas night,  with  Mrs.  Cummings.  Mrs. 
‘Child.  Messrs.  Cowper  and  Clark  as  the 
solo  singers. 


Brsj^im.s’ ancJ  Mozart  ie  Mr  Wn;' 

It  Is  fel're.shlng.  -4s  The  Heraid  saUi 
other  day.  chamber  music  Ijy  Mozart  i; 
the  erctreme  finish  of  the  rococo.  Tuk' 
the  quartet  played  last  night,  one  of  the 
sl.\  dedicated  to  Haydn.  It  is  fr.iiik:.'. 
decorative.  There  i.s  little  true  ■unotion; 
there  in  not  one  poignant  phrase;  the 
mu.sic  i.s  skilfully  jiut  together,  but  Ihe 
umullled  sjtlrit  and  the  calinniss  of  the 
formulas  that  ;.t  the  time  excited  op- 
piisition  and  wei  e looked  on  v.  ltli  sus- 
picion, are  now  more  inltating  to  tin- 
nerve.s  than  are  tlie  fret  and  fury  o'' 
modern  intensity. 

Mozart  and  lii,s  contemporaries  knew 
vexation  and  want,  or  the.v  ate  and 
drank  gayly  and  loved  and  .suffered,  taut 
tl  ey  were  not  autobiographical  in  mukic. 
which  was  to  them  an  art  apart  from 
personal  experience.  The  moment  Schu- 
mann’.<  music  is  played  we  hear  the 
disclosures  of  a fellow  mortal ; he  coii- 
.fides  to  us  his  moods  an<l  emotions,  and 
his  music  i.:  a human  documtui.  The 
same  is  true  of  Brahms  in  lii.s  own  pe- 
culiar way.  After  an  hour  of  sucli  close 
communion,  the  purely  ab.solute  music 
of  Mozart  comes  as  a relief,  if  there  is 
to  he  any  music  at  all. 

The  differentiation  of  tlie  chamber 
pieces  yvas  well  observed  by  Mr.  -yrbos 
and  hi.s  comrades  and  maile  (bar  even 
to  the  indiflerent  hearer.  The  frankness 
of  Mozart  was  in  strong  opposition  to 
tlie  imaginative  flight  of  Schumann  and 
the  introspe: tion  of  Brahms.  In  other 
words,  the  appropriate  mood  was  estab- 
lished in  each  instance,  and  the  per- 
formance yvas  much  more  than  an  en- 
deavor to  maintain  a smooth  and  accu- 
rate ensemble;  there  was  interpreta- 
tion. It  may  also  be  said  Unit  U.e  en- 
semble was  better  proportioned  than  at 
the  tlist  concert,  ys'hicli  was  natuniily 
to  be  expected. 

iVhenever.  in  these  days,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Whiting  appears  on  a piogramtne. 
it  is  .-.afe  to  assume  that  he  will  play 
music  by  Brahms  or  by  Mr.  .Arthur 
Whiting.  To  the.se  composeis  lie  de- 
votes his  technic  and  ihtelllgenee,  and 
it  l.s  only  juet  to  add  that  his  devotion 
to  Biahm.s  is  greater  than  his  preju.iice 
in  favor  of  hls'  own  eomposillon.>^i.  Ills 
devotion  to  Brahms  is  equalled  in  tne 
histor'-  ot  the  world  only  by  the  mutual 
regard  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawher.  Vet 
it  is  not  surprising  that  a pianist,  as  a 
phy.sician.  in  the.se  days  should  prefer 
to  he  a specialist,  and,  no  doubt,  there 
should  be  Brahms  .specialists  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  as  well  as  special- 
ists for  the  left  ear  or  for  diseuse.s  ot 
the  stomach. 

Mr.  Whiting  played  last  evening  in  a 
spirit  of  intelligent  di-section  rather 
tnan  with  fine  frenzy,  for  clearness  ot 
expo.altion  and  a calm  .and  judicial 
weighing  of  values  appeal  to  him  more 
than  imaginative  expression  and  the 
free  use  of  tonal  colors.  -\nd  thus,  with 
Ihe  assistance  of  the  quartet,  he  gave  a 
scholarly  performance. 

There  was  an  applausive  audieno?  of 
good  size. 


FlilSI  COEEm 
OF  THE  SEtSOII 


Adamowski  Quartet  Ap- 
pears Before  Lar^e  and 
Appreciative  Audience  in 
Jordan  Hall. 


A Programme  of  Familiar 
Pieces  Given  Before  an 
Applausive  Audience  at 
Jordan  Hall. 


I 'rite  Arbus  qnii'li-l  gave  its  second 
' coni/ert  la.st  evening  in  Jordan  Hall. 
.Mr.  .-yrtluir  Whiting  was  the  pianist. 
Ttie  programme  wa.-»  as  folh>\vs: 

Qmirtel  In  10  I'nl Mazurt 

qunrirl  lu  .4  iiiajui'.  «ii.  Jl,  .No.  :i Silmmauii 

I'loi-o  iirurlet  ill  It  iiiiuor,  op.  2-V Itridaii.'. 

These  pieces  are  all  familiar  to  lovers 
of  chamber  music.  The  piograinnie 
might  have  gained  in  eftecl  if  the  quai- 
tet  by  Schumann  had  conic  first  and  the 
quartet  by  -Mozart  last,  for  the  iransi- 
liop  from  -Mozart  to  Schunuinn  Is 
abrupt,  while  the  contrast  between 


^ cally  and  wSh  much  splsit  by'’th- 
Adamowskls. 

The  “Interludium  in  modQ.ajitico"'  and 
the  “Orlentale”  from  GiazounofTs 
‘‘Nouvellettes’  were  announced  on  the 
programme  as  played  for  the  first  time. 
But  did  not  Mr.  Adamowski  introdutse 
the  five  “Nouvellettes”  at  his  eoneest 
In  Association  Hall  Nov.  23,  1898?  Tt  i= 
our  impression  that  he  did,  and  that  t'  e 
two  pieces  played  last  night  were  th«- 
most  conspicuous  of  the  set  five  yeai  s 
ago.  Of  the  two,  the  Orientale  Is  the 
more  attractive,  and.  Indeed,  it  has  a 
certain  charm,  but  neither  of  the  pieces 
will  enlarge  the  reputation  of  the  com- 
poser—whose  reputation  will  rest  on  1 
more  important  orchestral  works  How 
long  this  reputation  will  rest  remains 
to  be  seen.  A man  of  indisputable 
talent  in  counterpoint  and  in  orchestral 
speech.  Glazounoff  has  wTitten  too 
much  and  too  hurriedly.  Facility  is  as 
fatal  a gift  as  beauty. 

A familiar  quartet  by  Schubert  com- 
pleted the  programme,  Mr.  Adamows'l 
and  his  comrades  appeared  to  better  a<a 
vantage  in  the  pieces  by  Suk  and  Gkr] 
zounoff,  which  demand  dash  and  a cc\^  ' 


1: 


i 


tain  virtuoso  brilliance,  while  in  tl^y 
perfect  interpretation  of  Schubert’s  mu-' 
sic  there  must  be  authoritative  repose, 
Infinite  taste  in  subtle  gradations  of 
tone  and  constant  eiiphony,- 

All  in  all,  a pleasant  concert.  Mr. 
Adamowski  almo.st  always  brings  out  a 
new  work  wortlr-hearing,  and  the  qdar- 
tet  play's  with  an  enthusiasm  that  is 
often  contagious. 

The  audience  showed  its  appreciation, 
and  there  were  recalls. 


I 


MUSIC  NOTES. 


it 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  will  repeat  the 
performance  of  "The  Messiah  on 
Chrismas  night.  The  solo 
be  Mrs.  Shanna  Gumming.  Mrs.  Bertha 
Cushing  Child.  Mr.  Holmes  Cowper,  Dr 
George  R.  Clark.  The  perfoTOance  will 
beglTi  at  7:30.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Schlrmeifs 
music  store. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  Symphony 
Hall  for  the  third  concert  in  aid  of  tne 
pension  fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  next  S nlay  night.  Mme. 
Melba  will  sing  "Ah!  fors’  (e)  lui  from 
"LaTraviata”  and  the  waltz  song  from 
“Romeo  and  Juliet.”  Miss  Sassoli,  the 
young  Italian  harpist,  will  play,  with 
the  orchestra,  Wldor’s  "Choral  and  Va- 
riations.” The  orchestral  numbers  will 
include  the  overture  to  “Mignon.”  varia- 
tions from  Delibes’  ballet  Coppella, 
the  variations  from  Tschamow'sky  s 
Third  Suite,  excerpts  from  the  Mid- 
summer  Night’s  Dream,  an<i  other 
pieces. 


The  -Adamowski  Quartet  (Messrs.  T. 
Adamowski,  Moldauer,  Zach  and  J.  Ad- 
amowski) gave  its  first  cOTcert  this  sea- 
son last  night  at  Jordan  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme  was  as  follows: 

Quartet  in  B flat  major,  op.  11  tiine>.*-..Suk 
Nos.  3 and  2 from  five  nouvellettes 

Quartet  in  A minor,  op.  29 Schuliert 

Josef  Suk’s  quartet  was 
Boston  for  the  first  time,  com- 

roser,  a Bohemian,  born  in  18i4,  was 
£ pupil  at  the  Prague  Consei-vatory, 
where  he  studied  composition 
Dvorak,  who  later  became  his  father- 
in-law.  Suk  has  been  the  second  vmlin- 
ist  of  the  famous  Bohemian  sUing  qu^- 
test  since  it  was  established,  but  ne 
has  found  time  to  write  f '‘ious  compo- 
sitions  His  suite,  A Fairy  Tale,  was 
placed'  here  at  a Symphony  concert 
Nov.  29,  1902,  and  this  piece  and  his 
svmnhony  in  E major  and  piano  Quar- 
tet in  A minor  have  been  played  in  New 
York  He  has  also  written  overtures, 
one  to  Shakespeare’s  “Winteris  Tale, 
a serenade  for  strings,  and  pieces  of  less 

^'r^he'^quartet  is  in  four  movements.  The 
themes  of  the  first,  an  allegro  moderato, 
are  characterlsUcally  Bohemian  in  spirit 
and  are  fresh  and  attractive.  There 
are  various  interesting  presentations  of 
these  themes  rather  than  rigid  or 
thougtful  developments,  and  in  the  in- 
termediary passages  there  is  niore  than 
once  too  evident  endeavor.  An 
mezzo  in  the  manner  of  a^march  is 
piquant  and  not  too  long.  The  ada^o 
is  the  most  ambitious  movement  <jf  the 
four  in  the  expression  of  emotion.  There 
is  true  feeling  which  rises  at  times  to 
a high  pitch  of  intensity  in  rhapsodic 
form  The  finale,  allegro  glocoso.  is 
more  conventionally  Bohemian,  yet  it 
Is  more  than  perfunctorily  national.  The 
work  as  a whole  is  spontaneous  and  en- 
tertaining, and  the  pupil  shows  himself 
to  be  something  more  than  the  copyist 
of  his  master,  for  he  has  both  his  own 
voice  and  his  own  manners  of  expri^- 
slon.  With  the  exception  of  the  adagio, 
the  music  is  light,  but  it 
olous  nor  y'ulgar.  Written  for  the  Bohe- 
maln  ouartet,  it  was  played  sympathetl- 


Tlie  ninth  public  reh^rsal  of  the  Bos 
ton  Symphony  orchestra  takes  place  in 
Symphony  Hall  this  afternoon.  The 
programme  will  Include  Bargiel  s over- 
ture, "Medea,”  which  has  not  been 
played  here  for  many  years;  Elgar’s 
Variations  on  an  original  Theme,  and 
Beethoven's  familiar  Eighth  Symphony. 
Elgar’s  Variations  are  a series  of  must , 
cal  portraits,  and  the  work  is  dedicatee' 
by  the  composer  to  his  “friends  pictursxj 
within  ” The  composer  himself  saidj 
"It  is  true  that  I have  sketch^,  fo. 
their  amusement  and  mine,  the  idIosyn-| 
crasies  of  14  of  my  friends,  not  neces-| 
sarlly  musicians,  but  this  is  a personal 
matter,  and  need  not  have  been  mead 
tioned  publicly.  The  variations  shoul'’" 
stand  simply  as  a ‘piece’  of  music.  Th 
theme  Is  entitled  “Enigma,  and  of  thi 
Mr.  Elgar  says:  “The  ‘Enigma  I wil 

not  explain-its  ‘dark  saying  must  b 
left  unguessed,  and  I warn  you  that  thk 
apparent  connection  between  the  Varia- 
tions and  the  Theme  Is  often  of  th< 
slightest  texture;  further,  through  anc 
over  the  whole  set  another  and  large: 
theme  ‘goes,’  but  is  not  played.  • * ’ 
So  the  principal  Theme  never  appears 
even  as  In  some  late  dramas — e.  g., 
Maeterlink’s  ‘L’lntruse’  and  ‘Les  Sept; 
Princesses’— the  chief  character  is  never 
on  the  stage.”  Mme.  Melba,  who  h^ 
wholly  recovered  from  her  cold,  will 
sing  Handel’s  “Sweet  Bird,”  with  flute 
obbligato  by  Mr.  Andre  Maquarre,  .and 
Ophelia’s  mad  scene  from  Ambrolse 
Thomas’  “Hamlet.”  Nilsson  was  (he 
first  to  sing  this  scene  In  Boston,  bull 
she  sang  it  in  a concert.  Sembrich  war’ 
the  first  to  sing  it  here  in  opera,  wltl 
Kaschmann  as  Hamlet. 
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NEW  YORK.  Dec.  24.  1903. 

Wagner’s  "Parsifal,”  ”a  sacred  stage 
festival  play”  in  three  acts,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  -America 
tonight  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  under  Mr.  Conreid’s  direction. 
The  musical  conductor  was  -Alfred 
Hertz.  The  stage  manager  was  -Anton 
Fuchs.  The  cast  was  as  follows 

Milka  Ternin* 

Alois  Burgstaller 

Anton  Van  Hots' 

Titurel..: JonrnA 

Otto  Oorita 

FlrsrEaquiVeV.V.  

.ttfoond  Esouire MBs  Braen 

Albert  Rel« 

Mr.  Harden 


Kundry . , . 
Parsifal. . 
Amfortas . 


•Second  Esquire. 

Third  Esquire.. 

Fourth  Rsauire 

First  ivnight  of  the  Grail...-. Mr.  Ba. 

Second  ^igh't  of  the  Grail. . .Adolf  Muehlmaim 

A VoieeT. 

“Parsifal”  has  been  performed  three 
times  in  concert  form  in  Boston  with 
solemn  preparation  and  ceremony.  It  is 
not  necessary,  then,  to  tell  the  simple ^ 
story  even  in  a condensed  form,  or  W 
discuss  the  music  except  as  ope» 
music  in  its  relation  to  the  opera  house. 
For,  however  fantastic  the  descriptive 
title  given  by  Wagner  to  this  st^ 
work,  the  v-ork  itself  is  an  opera, 
as  Halevy's  "Jewess"  or  GoldmarW 
“Queen  of  Sheba,”  or  any  other  m 
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lARSIFAL  PROVES 
WONDROUS  SHOW 


iductionat  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Packs 
'Great  Building  with  Brilliant  Audience- 


Marvellous  Beauty  of  the  Staging  and  Vast; 
Intricacy  of  Mechanism— Ternina’s  Tempt-^ 
ing  Scene  a Triumph  of  Actress’  Art. 


[srr.riAr.  r.TSP,\TOH  lo  the  boston  herald.) 


di-ama  in  which  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies  are  introduced  in  an  opera. 


I 


Never  in  the  history  of  opera  has  a 
performance  been  awaited  with  such  ex- 
pectation. Never  has  there  been  such 
interest  and'  curiosity  concerning  an  op- 
eratie  performance,  even  when  it  was  a 
long-heralded  original  production.  Never 
has  a performance  been  advertised  on 
such  a colossal  scale. 

Cosima  Wagner  began  the  advance 
work  by  her  cries  of  protest.  Her 
stanch  partisans  the  world  over  joined 
in  the  chorus  of  indignation  and  lam- 
entation. Should  the  Bayreuth  tem- 
ple, the  holy  of  holies,  be  thus  robbed 
of  its  choicest  treasure?  It  was  as 
though  impious  hands  were  to  be  laid 
on  the  Grail  Itself.  Tliere  were  letters 
and  resolutions  and  editorial  articles 
and  pamphlets  of  protest.  There  were 
appeals  to  law  and  equity.  Singers  and 
conductors  and  orchestral  players  who 
should  take  part  were  threatened  with 
punishment  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.  No  golden  circle  drawn  about 
them,  no  separating  and  raging  ocean 


would  protect  them  from  the  awful 
curse  thundered  out  by  the  trumpets  of 
Bayreuth.  Mr.  Conreid  heeded  not  the 
angry  sky;  he  persisted  in  his  purpose  to 
produce  ‘'Parsifal.” 

The  newspapers  of  Germany,  France 
and  England  and  the  United  States  pub- 
lished all  manner  of  statements,  rumors 
and  counter  rumois.  The  aid  of  the 
clergy  was  invoked  by  the  opponents  of 
the  production.  No  conscientious  Chris- 
tian. no  reverent  believer  in  any  faith, 
it  was  asserted,  could  bear  the  thought 
of  sacrilege  perpetrated  on  the  stage  of 
a playhouse.  There  were  clergymen,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  insisted  that  a sub- 
lime lesson  -would  be  taught,  that  con- 
versions would  follow  the  production 
which  would  therefore  make  for  gen- 
eral righteousness. 


There  was  more  prosaic  but  no  less 
Ingenious  advertising.  Inasmuch  as  the  i 
performance  began  at  5 P.  M.  the  ques-  j 
tkm  of  suitable  dress  was  raised.  Should  1 
the  spectator  enter  In  a business  suit  or 
in  approved  late  afternoon  costume  and  1 
during  the  intermission  change  either 
in  a box,  corridor,  restaurant  or  at 
home  to  conventional  swallow  tail  with  | 
its  belongings?  • 

King  Edward  and  Mr.  Harry  Lehr, 
two  eminent  authorities,  were  quoted  as 
at  variance  on  this  all-important  point. 
Some  urged  the  women  in  the  stock- 
holders’ boxe.s  to  put  aside  their  jewels 
and  low-cut  bodices  and  to  array  them- 
selves in  penitential  garb. 

"VVhere  was  the  multitude  to  be  fed 
during  the  intermission?  The  sight  of 
the  Grail  would  not  furnish  the  audience 
with  bodily  and  spiritual  sustenance, 
however  it  sustained  the  knights  upon 
the  stage.  Coat  pocket  s,andwiches  and 
flasks  -were  sternly  prohibited. 

"Would  the  Gerry  society  allow  the 
choir  boys  to  sing? 

T!ie  views  of  the  singers  were  vea-  j 
tilated  in  the  press.  Ternina  was  rep- 
resented as  declaring  that  Kundry  sym- 
bolizes seductive  sin,  while  Parsifal 
typifies  innocence  and  purity,  which 
showed  that  she  had  read  at  least  the 
libretto. 

The  halls  of  New  York  were  open 
night  and  day  to  lectures.  The  man  or 
woman  who  was  not  afraid  to  talk  in 
public,  and  could  obtain  a stereoptlcon 
and  views  of  “Parsifal”  at  Bayreuth, 
was  heard  eagerly.  Column  after  col- 
umn concerning  the  opera,  what  the 
composer  meant  and  what  he  did  not 
mean,  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  ] 
the  New  York  Times  published  the 
whole  libretto  in  its  issue  of  last  'Wed-  | 
nesday. 

The  subject  of  conversation  In  parlor, 
^treer,  car,  bar-room,  w'as  “Parsifal.” 
No  doubt  the  Titurel  cigar,  the  Parsifal 
cravat,  the  Kundry  corset,  will  tomor- 
row be  exposed  in  shop  windows. 


The  early  opera  makers  of  Italy  wrote 
pamphlets  concerning  their  productions. 
Gluck,  shrewd  in  his  generation,  en- 
listed the  sympathy  of  royalty  and 
phllo.sophers.  Wagner  was  his  own  in- 
dcratlgable  press  agent.  They  all  must 
now  wonder  at  the  publicity  given  to 
this  performance  of  “Parsifal,”  and 
Barnum  himself  must  feel  a pang  of 
envy  In  the  Elysian  fields. 

To  Mr.  \1onried  belongs  the  credit  of 
probably  the  most  striking  production 
u the  history  of  opera.  It  was  a pro- 
ictlon  not  only  of  results;  but  of  m- 
itable  consequences.  The  immediate 
ults  were  a highly  artistic  perform- 
e.  ;i  .riumph,  for  the  Metropolitan 


Opera  Housb  and  IrnjiSentally  the  es- 
tablishment in  New  York  nnd  its  neigh- 
borhood of  a “Parsifal”  graft.  The  con- 
sequences will  be  of  international  im- 
portance, for  performances  of  this  opera 
in  other  cities  of  Europe  than  Bayreuth 
will  surely  follow. 

The  opei-a  itself, 'as  a drama  with  mu- 
sic, will  not  be  ranked  in  future  with 
Wagner’s  “Tristan,  ’ “Die  Walkure”  or 
"Siegfried.”  The  libretto  is  a singular 
hodge-podge  of  religions,  philosophies 
and  Wagnerian  theories  and  whims.  The 
suffering  Amfortas  is  the  true  hero  of 
the  drama.  It  is  he  that  appeals  as  a 
human  being  to  the  spectator.  Amfor- 
tas Is  a man.  Parsifal  is  a prig  who 
finds  the  solution  of  life’s  problems  in 
asceticism,  in  secluded  celibacy.  There 
is  the  timid  disavowal  of  the  flesh  rath- 
er than  the  heroic  renunciation  of  the 
will. 

When  'vVagner  wrote  “Parsifal”  he 
had  left  the  elemental  passions  behind 
him;  he  had  attained  the  years  praised 
by  Sophocles.  In  the  asceticism  of  his 
knights  there  is  taint  of  sourness,  and 
Gurnemanz,  the  garrulous,  almost 
smacks  his  ilp.s  as  he  tells  of  winsome,  j 
devilish  women  who  wander  in  Kling- 
sor’s  magic  bowers. 

In  this  drama  the  eternal  woman  is  a 
machine  constructed  by  an  evil  being 
for  the  destruction,  not  for  the  uplifting, 
of  man.  The  peace  that  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
cloister,  far  from  the  world  of  struggle, 
t'emptatloh,  victory.  This  is  the  last 
word  in  the  philosophy  of  Richard  Wag- 
netl^'  morose,  selfish  withdrawal  from 
the  iffe  of  humanity  at  large. 

There  are  superb  and  noble  pages  in 
the  music  of  tins  work.  These  pages 
are  familiar  to  many  readers  of  The 
Herald.  The  temple  music  in  the  first 
act;  the  chorus  of  flower  maidens;  poi^ 
tions  of  the  scene  where  Kundry  tempts 
Parsifal;  the  Good  Friday  music  in  the 
last  act;  these  pages  have  been  writ- 
ten only  by  a great  master.  But  as 
a whole  there  is  a comparative  poverty 
of  invention;  there  is  dull  as  well  as 
interminable  monologue;  there  is  a 
lower  and  less  sustauned  flight  of  imag- 
ination. Wagner  is  here  both  sensuous 
and  mystical. 

The  phrases  that  portray  the  suffer- 
ing of  Amfortas  are  often  sensuous  in 
recollection  and  repentance,  and  they 
are  the  most  poignant  phrases  of  the 
opera.  When  there  is  no  such  incite- 
ment to  the  composer,  or  -when  there 
is  no  strong  appeal  like  that  of  the 
nysticism  in  the  communion  scene— a 
Christian  ceremony  introduced  with 
prejudices,  in  favor  of  vegetarianism 
and  other  ”i.sms”  in  a Buddhistic 
drama— Wagner  is  as  a tired  old  man, 
who  babbles  in  sentimentalism  or  plays 
from  mere  force  of  habit  with  formu- 
las once  potent,  but  now  lifeless. 

The  performance  began  at  10  minutes 
of  5,  and  the  first  act  ended  at  7 o’clock. 
The  opera  house  was  crowded.  The 
great  ma'joritv  of  the  women  entered  in 
afternoon  toilets,  and  in  the  boxes  there 
was  hardly  an  exception  in  this  respect. 
The  men  were  clad  in  all  manner  of 
costumes.  During  the  acts  the  lights 
were  extinguished  with  the  exception 
of  the  dim  red  lights  of  the  exits.  The 
Bayreuth  signals,  in  part,  were  sounded 
in  announcement  of  the  beginning.  A 
policeman  attempted  to  act  in  behalf  of 
the  Gerry  society,  but  he  was  refused 
admission,  and  he  could  not  obtain  a 
warrant,  for  he  had  no  evidence  as  to 
whether  boys’  of  female  voices  were  to 
be  used  in  the  temple  scene. 

The  attitude  of  the  audience  wais  one 
of  reverent  attention  during  the  first 
act,  and  attempts  at  applause  after  the 
closing  of  the  curtains  were  promptly 
hissed.  The  scenery,  the  lighting  and 
the  stage  management,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  insignificant  details,  such 
as  the  occasional  flapping  of  the  front 
pillars  of  the  temple  interior,  were  ad- 
mirable. The  scenery  a.s  a whole  was 
far  more  imposing  and  beautiful  than 
that  at  Bayreuth  the  fir.st  year. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  the  utmost  care  and 
in  spite  of  the  inherent  superiority  of 
the  performance  in  certain  respects,  the 
atm'?spb.ere  of  the  temple  scene  was  not 
so  Charged  w'itn  devotion  as  in  the  little 

Bavarian  town.  

There  are  two  Bayreuths— the  one  of 
Richard  Wagner  and  the  one  of  Coiiima, 
bis  widow.  Mr.  Burgstaller  is  of  the 
latter  school.  His  natural  and  simple 
awkwardnciis  should  have  aided  him  in 
the  impersonation  of  the  pure  fool,  but 
ho  was  Inclined  toward  exaggeration, 
which  occasionally  was  hysteria.  Thus 
his  breaking  of  his  weapon  was  an  ac- 
robatic display.  There  was  no  excuse 
for  the  incongruous  emotion  after  Gurn- 
emanz asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
the  communion  scene.  The  Parsifal  of 
18f(2  preserved  the  appearance  of  dense 


iSlioratice'and  pre^kTi^  stoiSCtty  until  | 
he  was  ignominlously  ejected.  I 

The  Kundry  of  Ternina  was  not  so  | 
squalid  and  maniacal  in  appearance  ae  I 
was  that  of  Matema.  and  even  in  the  I 
frenzy  of  her  action  there  was  a grace 
that  suggested  the  Circe  in  her  double 
nature.  She  was  superior  to  other  im- 
personators in  the  discretion  and  true 
emphasis  of  tone  and  gesture  and  in  the 
eloriuence  of  her  repose. 

Mr.  Blass,  as  Gurnemanz,  the  un- 
w'earied  lecturer  in  ordinary  to  the 
court,  sang  effectively.  He  did  not  hav» 
the  Indescribable  unction  and  kindness 
of  Emil  Scaria,  which  vitalized  the 
wearisome  dissertations  and  made  one 
forget  the  definite  importance  of  time 
and  space.  His  performance  was  re- 
spectable; it  had  no  grand  distinction. 

It  had  no  large  authority.  Mr.  Van 
Rooy’s  natural  tendency  toward  senti- 
mentalism gave  charm  to  certain  epi- 
sodes in  the  musical  life  of  Amfortas, 
but  In  the  more  Impressive  moments  In 
the  temple  scene  he  was  Wotan  rather 
than  the  tortured  klpg.  He  was  not  in 
best  voice,  and  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
grail  his  cries  for  mercy  were  as  the 
roars  of  impotent  rage.  It  should  be 
said  that  nearly  all  of  the  participants 
naturally  showed  signs  of  nervousness,  j 
and  ilo  doubt  at  later  performances 
there  will  be  a finer  sense  of  propor- 
tion. 

Mr.  Journet,  as  the  unseen  Titurel. 
was  impressive,  and  the  minor  parts 
were  satisfactory.  Mr.  Hertz  in  this 
act  was  unmistakably  nervous  and  his 
anxiety  was  at  times  contagious.  Yet  | 
the  orchestra  for  the  most  part  was  j 
effective,  as  was  the  chorus  in  spite  of  a 
false  entrance  of  the  knights  which 
made  momentary  confusion.  The  boy 
chorus  has  been  especially  well  trained. 

The  house  presented  a more  brilliant 


Lpiflaose  i 

hearty  a3id  prolong 
conductor,  Mr.  Fuciw,  am*  Ifc 
schlaeger,  the  tecbaical  dkeetor 
charge  of  all  mechejiIcaJ  and  electxiu— 
effects,  were  called  before  t^e  curtail 
again  and  again.  After  repeated  '•ailt 
Mr.  Conreid  appeared,  and  to  htm  we^ 
the  cliief  honors  awarded. 


The  dramatic  and  the  music  lnter„ 
of  ’’Parsifal,”  such  as  it  is,  ends_  wit 
the  second  act.  The  third  act  is  incon 
sequential  and  an  antl-cUmai.  To  b 
sure,  there  is  the  Good  Friday  music, 
most  happy  thought  of  'Wagner,  but  thl 
is  in  the  nature  of  a digression,  "nii 
symbolism  of  the  washing  of  feet  is 
apparent  and  may  easily  offend  men  an 
women  who  are  not  unduly  sensitivi 
The  second  scene  in  the  temple  is  pal 
after  the  first.  The  whole  third  act  1 
one  of  inaction,  and  there  is  little  plafl 
for  symbolism  in  opera. 

Concerning  the  performance  thi 

need  nothing  be  said  in  addition  to  

previous  characterizations  of  the  chle 

singers.  Again  there  were  many  

pressions  of  approbation  on  the  part  oi 
the  audience.  The  night  will  long 
memorable  in  the  history  of ‘opera, 
may  be  added  as  an  instance  of  the  in 
terest  In  these  performances  that  th. 
house  is  sold  out  for  the  next  five  per 
formances.  The  second  of  these  will  la 
on  Thursday,  Dec.  31. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

. M'  /V*  J 


Artistic  Conditions  Herejr 
and  in  Germany  as 


appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond act  a little  before  8 o’clock.  Mr. 
Goritz  as  Klingsor  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  country.  His  voice  is 
a high  baritone  of  marked  resonance. 
He  sang  with  spirit  and  understanding, 
and  he  acted  with  force,  although  the 
sinister  touch  of  the  creator  of  the  part 
was  missed. 

The  evocation  of  the  sleeping  Kundry 
was  one  of  the  most  thrilling  scenes  in 
opera  as  known  of  late  years,  and  this 
was  due  to  the  incomparable  art  of 
Ternina.  The  wails  that  came  from  her 
might  have  been  forced  from  a soul  in 
hell.  They  were  cot  of  earth;  they  were 
supernatural  in  accent,  color,  intensity. 
This  whole  scene  was  a masterpiece  of 


They  See  Them. 

♦ 

Foreign  Atmosphere  and] 
Foreign  Cliques. 

1 

Emotional  Experiences  oi 
One  Woman. 


dramatic  imagination. 

The  transformation  was  adroitly 
worked,  and  KUngsor’s  garden  was  a 
triumph  of  the  scene  painter.  At  Bay- 
reuth the  flowers  were  of  absurdly  gi- 
gantic growth,  and  the  clashing  and 
gaudy  colors  shocked  even  Germans. 
At  the  Metropolitan  the  scene  was  of 


f 

Some  of  the  Penalties  of 
Musical  Success. 
» 


ineffable  beauty. 

The  tempting  of  Parsifal  displayed  to 
full  extent  a hitherto  unknowm  quality 
of  Ternina’s  art.  It  was  wonderful  in 
its  dangerous  suggestion,  masked  for  a 
time  by  the  apparent  consolation  of 
pure  womanhood.  The  scene  of  seduc- 
tion was  managed  with  consummate 
skill  until  the  temptress  stood  revealed 
in  all  her  baleful  splendor.  The  voice 
of  Ternina  has  aged.  The  upper  tones 
are  inclined  to  be  weak  or  shrill,  or 
hard  in  passionate  outbursts,,  but  her 
wooing  of  Parsifal  was  one  long  vocal 
caress.  

Mr.  Burgstaller  was  again  a faithful 
exponent  of  the  modern  Bayreuth 
school,  while  Ternina  had  the  indepen- 
dence to  stand  fast  by  her  own  prin- 
ciples of  art.  But  she  is  a singer  who 
would  think  for  herself,  even  in  the 
awful  presence  of  Cosima.  Mr.  Burg- 
staller  was  unduly  convulsive  in  action, 
and  his  gestures  and  postures  were  oc- 
casion’illy  almost  grotesque.  But  he 
sang  frankly  and  manfully;  his  voice 
was  free  and  telling,  and  according  to 

the  lights  that  have  been  set  before 
him  he  was  effective. 

The  overthrow  of  Klingsor’s  palace 
was  a remarkable  example  of  mechani- 
cal ingenuity.  Mr.  Hertz,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  act,  showed  that  he  was 
again  master  of  himself,  and  he  con- 
ducted with  signal  ability.  The  group-  ' 
ings,  evolutions  and  costumes  of  the 
flower  maidens  w'ere  a delight  to  the 
eye,  and  Parsifal’s  temptation  was  for 
once  made  real  to  the  spectator.  These 
maidens  sang  'without  studied  effort  and 
with  volume  of  tone,  but  the  voices 
did  not  always  blend,  nor  was  the  in- 
tonation in  this  difficult  scene  always 
pure. 

The  act  as  a whole  would  be  a revela- 
tion in  all  respects  to  Cosima  'Wagner. 
Let  us  hope  that  she  will  determine  to 
come  to  New  York  before  the  close  of  ^ 
the  season,  for  her  education  as  well  as 
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R.  JAMES  HOWELL, 

A.,  and  clerk  of  the  coun-L 
cil,  whose  volume  of( 
"Familiar  Letters’’  was  ai 
favorite  bed-book  of 
Thackeray’,  once  wrote  a 
little  work  entitled,  "In-l 
Btructlons  for  Foreign  Travel.”  In  It', 
he  gave  advice  concerning  the  behavior  ' 
of  travellers  after  the  return  to  the  land* 
of  their  birth.  ”It  will  be  high  time, 
now  to  hoist  sail  nnd  steer  homewards,j . 
■where  being  returned,  he  must  abhor  j 
all  affectations,  ail  forced  postures  and| 
compliment.®,  for  foreign  travel  oftMi-' 
times  makes  many  to  wander  from 
themselves  as  well  as  from  their  coun- 
try. and  to  come  back  mere  mimics,  and 
60  in  going  far,  to  fare  -worse  and  bring;^ 
back  less  wit  than  they  carried  forth., 
• • • They  strive  to  degenerate  as. 


.1 


much  as  they  can  from  Englishmen,  an- 
all  their  talk  is  still  foreign— or  at  leas 
will  bring  it  to  be  so.  though  it  be  bJt 
head  and  shoulders,  magnifying  othei^ 
nations,  and  derogating  from  their  own  ; 
nor  can  one  hardly  exchange  thre  I 
words  with  them  at  an  ordinary  (<  f 
elsewhere)  but  presently  they  are  tl;  ^ 
other  side  of  the  sea,  commending  olth’' . 
the  ■R'ines  of  France,  the  fruits  of  luili, 
or  the  oil  and  salads  of  Spain.  • * J 
When  he  feels  how  in  some  climes 
heaven  is  as  brass,  in  others  as  c diaj* 
ping  sponge,  in  others  as  a gr,  t >1- 
low.s  most  part  of  the  year;  how  tto 
earth  in  many  places  is  ever  and  n.J.'  I 
sick  of  a fit  of  the  palsy:  when  be  ,1 
obsei'ved  what  harij  shifts  some  m >K' 
to  rub  out  in  ihl.s  world  in  dlvvr.-  ; ■ ir. 
tries  what  spe.  d nature  maks  - ■■  ' 

her  course  in  thii.. : how  thi-ii  Is  ' i'n 
of  women  af:e;-  i"  are  preset-'.-  . 'Jr“' ■ 
annuatecl.  and  look  like  anotli'^-  i"  -‘‘■n.- 
Cross  or  carracks  that  have  p-^--  ■ 


ISCLOSURES  OF  TWO  SINGERS  DISAGREE 
VIEWS  OF  MISSES  WALKER  AND  FREMSTAD. 


in  three  voyi.ees  to  the  liicUes;* 
fii  lie  hath  observed  nil  this,  at  his 
■ • ’i  home,  he  will  bless  Ood  and  love 
tul  li.uter  ever  after.”  Thus  James 
lOweii,  the  eurlous  and  fantastical  little 
Wk,  In  lU-i::. 

And  here  Is  Mlsw  Edyth  Walker,  the 
~>ratle  contralto,  an  American,  who 
1 enabled  to  pursue  her  studies  In 
■ope  throuKh  the  kindnew  of  an 
erlcan.  After  an  engagement  at  the 
jiia  court  Opera  House,  she  returns  : 
he  United  States  as  a member  of 
Metropolitan  company,  and  Is 
Ised  loudly  by  critics  and  public, 
Ked  as  singer,  actre.ss  and  woman, 
darling,  what  more  wouldat  thou 


I Miss  Walker  Is  not  happy.  She 
■red  her  grief  a few  davs  ago  to 
sympathetic  reporter  of  ‘the  New 
Sun,  or,  to  borrow  Mr.  James 
ell’s  quaint  phrase,  "She  opened  to 
all  the  boxes  of  her  breast.” 
t Is  so  different  here.”  she  said,  “so 
‘rent  from  dear  Germany.  It  Is  12 
j«rs  since  I went  away.  and-I  feel  as 
couldn’t  wait  to  get  hack, 
t is  so  different  there,  so  different. 

have  not  what  you  might  term  art 
osphere  here. 

f a woman  or  man  comes  heralded 
a French  or  German  name  it  Is  all 
t.  but  an  American  girl  Is  handl- 
,_  ed  at  the  start.  Now  In  Germany, 
laalces  no  difference  about  your  na- 
jnality. 

people  .say,  sometimes,  that  the  Ger- 
ips  are  so  good  to  the  American  girls, 
Mhey  are  so  horrid  to  them,  but  the 
Bth  Is  they  are  neither  good  nor  bad 
the  sense  of  nationality.  All  they 
k of  is  the  voice,  the  art.  If  that  Is 
t it  makes  absolutely  no  difference 
re  Ihe  singer  comes  from. 

"ou  look  upon  opera  here  as  a purely 
al  event,  apparently.  People  don’t 
over  there  if  they  do  tear  their 
es  all  to  pieces  when  they  applaud, 
it  here 

'Now  take  ’Parsifal.’  Isn’t  it  absurd? 
e great  question  that  seems  to  have 
m agitating  everybody  is  what  they 
ill  wear  and  the  difficulty  of  wearing 
ernooa  ai'.d  evening  dress  both. 
Now.it  is  finally  decided  that  an  hour 
d three-quarters  will  be  given  so  that 
e audience  may  go  home  and  put  on 
I evening  garb.  Important,  is  it  not? 
‘Don’t  I think  that  the  reason  grand 
er.T,  i.s  a purely  social  function  is  that 
'll  have  to  pay  stars  so  much  that  only 
e wealthy  class  can  moke  a possibility 
it?  That  is  true,  but  one  reason  why 
ars  demand  such  salaries  is  because 
ey  have  to  pay  so  much  more  to  live 
re.  Such  exorbitant  prices  for  every- 
ing,  for  your  cab  hire,  for  your  rooms! 
id  then  another  thing.  In  Germany 
ur  costumes  are  provided  for  you, 
erj  thing  you  want. 

’All  yea  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the 
rector  and  say,  ‘I  need  gloves,  shoes, 
new  costume  for  such  and  such  a role.’ 
tre  you  furnish  your  own  and  you  are 
pected  to  wear  the  best.  In  fact,  you 
ust.  If  you  wish  to  create  any  response 
all.”  

Tes,  it  is  different  here,  “so  different 
>m  dear  Germany.”  And  why  did  Miss 
alker  leave  Vienna  to  sojourn  among 
leratlc  goths  and  vandals?  Because,  as 
a story  goes,  and  It  has  not  been  con- 
idlcted,  there  were  differences  of  opin- 
1 between  her  and  Gustav  Mahler,  di- 
ator,  as  well  as  conductor  of  the  i 
enna  Court  Opera  House.  And  there 
•8  Mr.  Conrled  w'ho  smiled  like  the 
in  in  the  familiar  ,ballad  while  “his 
e of  chink  he  chunk.” 
me  art  atmosphere  of  Vienna,  like 
tt  of  a less  gay  place  was  rnurky. 

‘Now,  in  Germany  it  makes  no  differ- 
ce  about  your  nationality.”  Has  there 
en  no  opposition  to  Miss  Farrar  at 
Tlln  becaus'e  she  is  an  American?  Did 
t leading  critics,  among  them  Felix 
elngartner,  protest  against  Nordica  at 
lyreuth  on  the  ground  that  she  was 
alien? 

An  American  gir!  is  handicapped  at 
e start.”  H-m-m!  Would  Clara  Louise 
jllogg  and  Annie  Cary  confirm  this 
itement?  For  Miss  Walker  is  now 
eaking  of  operatic  conditions  in  this 
untry.  Would  Nordica.  Emma  Eames. 
lulse  Homer  say  amen?  Was  Valleria 
a less  admired  because  she  was  an 
l|erican?  

til  the  Germans  “think  of  is  the 
ice.”  And  what  voices  many  of  them 
k Throaty,  uncontrolled,  untuneful; 
Ices  Incapable  of  effective  modula- 
lis;  voices,  at  the  best,  of  German 
wer.  Voices  that  shriek  or  howl  or 
]low,  that  seldom  woo  or  move  or 
jlig  suggestion.  Voices  that  shrink 
Im  the  true  pitch  as  though  it  were 
Jlutlon.  Volce.s  that  remain  rebellious 
jbugh  contempt  of  art  a.s  something 
^inate  or  disgracefully  Italian, 
(d  when  there  are  exceptions  a voice 
at  would  seem  only  respectable  in  an 
perican  woman  is  a wonder  of  won- 
fs  on  a German  stage. 

fYou  look  upon  opera  here  as  a purely 
clal  event.”  Dear  Mis.s  Walker,  opera 
^ social  function.  It  always  has  been, 
Is  and  it  will  be.  It  was  born  in  the 
rple:  is  has  been  maintained  bv  kings. 
Inces.  cardinals,  governments  and 
llionalres.  Opera  is  a luxury,  not  a 
esslty.  What  success  would  Gluck 
e had  without  the  aid  of  Marie  An- 
ette?  What  would  have  become  of 
pier  without  the  help  of  mad  King 
wig?  tiwat  would  happen  to  the 
a at  Vienna  or  Dresden  today  if 
1 support  were  withdrawn?  Or 
Id  the  Opera  at  Paris  exist,  were  it 
for  governmental  aid  and  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  protectors  and  the  chensA- 
ers  of  the  ballet? 

Art?  What  Hazlitt  wrote  long  ago  is 
true  today  in  spite  of  brave  talk  about 
modern  realism  and  “verismo.”  “The 
opera  is  the  most  artificial  of  all  things. 
It  is  not  only  art,  but  ostentatious,  un- 
ambiguous, 'exclusive  art.  It  does  not 
subsist  -as  an  Imitation  of  nature,  but  in 
contempt  of  it,  and  instead  of  seconding, 
its  object  is  to  pervert  and  sophisticate 
all  our  natural  impressions  of  things. 
• • • At  the  theatre  wo  see  and  hear 
what  has  been  said,  thought  and  done 
by  various  people  elsewhere:  at  the  op- 
era we  see  and  hear  what  was  never 
said,  thought  or  done  anywhere  but  at 
the  opera.  • ♦ » The  opera  proceeds 
upon  a false  estimate  of  taste  and  mor- 
als; it  supposes  that  the  capacity  for  en- 
joyment may  be  multiplied  with  the  ob- 
jects calculated  to  afford  it.” 


“Y'ou  have  not  what  you  might  term 
art  atmosphere  here.”  Yet  in  the  18th 
century  Benedetto  Marcello  made  the 
same  complaint  in  his  biting  satire  of 
operatic  conditions  In  Italy.  Look 
through  the  history  of  opera  in  what- 
ever country  you  pleiase;  always  the 
same  cry.  Even  now  essays  demanding 
operatic  reform,  and  complaining  of  the 
absence  of  any  true  artistic  atmosphere 
in  German  opera  houses  appear  in  the 
most  prominent  German  musical  maga- 
zine, “Die  Musik.”  The  costumes  of 
German  singers,  these  essayists  say,  are 
Inartistic:  they  are  for  the  display  of 
the  tvearer,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
tistic harmony:  the  stage  management 
Is  Inartistic;  everything  is  for  the  audi- 
ence, not  for  the  librettist  and  the  com- 
poser. Opera  in  Germany,  they  lament, 
is  still  a social  function.  The  complaint 
is  almost  as  old  as  opera  itself.' 

“In  Germany  your  costumes  are  pro- 
vided for  you,  everything  you  want.” 


Is  this  universally  true  in  Germany 
And  if  it  be,  what  sort  of  costumes  are 
provided?  We  have  seen  in  this  country 
singers  imported  from  Germany  wear- 
ing costumes  made  in  Germany.  The 
sight  was  not  a pleasant  one;  it  still 
haunts  the  memory  in  the  night 
watches  and  in  hours  of  depression. 

Yet  there  is  one  quality  of  the  Ameri- 
can atmosphere  that  Is  very  dear  to 
singers,  whether  they  appear  in  operas 
by  Wagner  or  Verdi.  The  American 
atmosphere  is  auriferous. 

Nor  need  the  large  salary  be  spent 
mcessarlly  In  high  living.  Did  not 
Tamagno  wash  his  socks?  Have  not 
German  sopranos  given  equally  noble 
examples  of  simplicity  and  thrift? 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  an  American 
woman  thus  railing  at  the  country  of 
' her  birth.  We  prefer  to  liscen  to  the 
cheerful  chatter  of  Miss  Olive  Frems- 
tad,  who  came  to  the  United  States  as 
a child  and  feels  herself  “really  an 
American  girl.” 

“I  do  love  America”— Miss  Fremstad 
[ is  like  Mrs.  Schumann-Heink  and  all 
other  visitors  who  are  wise  in  their 
generation.  “It  is  so  generous  to  the 
deserving;  there  is  nothing  mean  or 
little  about  it.” 

It  is  a pity  that  Maj.  Pond  i.s  dead. 
He  would  otherwise  arrange  a Joint  de- 
bate, in  which  Miss  Walker  and  Miss 
Fremstad  might  Introduce  songs. 

! Miss  Fremstad  interests  the  earnest 
student  of  sociology.  She  does  not  care 
for  society:  she  wonder.s  how  some  sing- 
ers have  the  time  and  the  vitality  for 
such  a life. 

“Take  Melba,  for  instance.  Y’ou  visit 
her  in  London,  and  she  has  always  the 
place  filled  with  people,  things  going  on 
continually.  And  Nordica,  too,  seems  to 
be  able  to  do  it;  but  I can’t.  If  I give 
I myself  to  people,  I have  nothing  left 


for  my  work.  Society  takes  so  much 
from  you;  and  what  does  it  give  you  in 
return?  I criticise  no  one’s  methods. 
One  can  only  study  one’s  ow-n  needs  and 
limitations;  but  for  me  the  social  life 
is  impossible  so  long  as  I am  completely 
absorbed  in  my  work  and  desire  to  give 
everything  I have  to  it.” 


But  Miss  Fremstad  finds  time  to  read 
books  concerning  her  art.  She  has  read 
“Evelyn  Innes.” 

“Dear  old  George  Moore!  It's  a charm- 
ing book,  viewed  as  entertainment  mere- 
ly, but  as  the  type  of  the  opeia  singer— 
never.  He  doesn’t  know  what  he  is 
talking  about.  Evelyn  Innes  was  a wom- 
an who  loved  pretty  gowns  and  trips  to 
Paris  and  men:  that  was  all.  If  she  had 
been  the  true  artist,  they  would  have  ■ 
counted  as  nothing.  She  would  havei 
had  to  work,  and  she  would  have  been 
absorbed  In  her  art.  She  could  not  have ; 
gone  to  a convent,  as  she  did  finally;  ' 
She  could  not,  for  her  art  would  haveYi 
been  too  insistent.” 

How  does  Mr.  Moore  like  being  called 
“Dear  old  George”?  Would  he  prefer 
“Georgie.  old  boy”?  .And  he’s  not  so 
very  old. 

Miss  Fremstad  shows  by  her  talk  that’ 
she  has  read  the  book  only  superlicjally  -1 
Ternina  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
she  has  learned  valuable  lessons  from 
“Evelyn  Innes”  concerning  the  interpre- 
tation of  certain  Wagnerian  parts. 

We  observe  with  p.ain  that  Miss  Frem-* 
stad  spells  “Innes'  with  two  “u'e  ” 
but  this  may  be  an  error  of  the  rattled 
reporter. 

A soprano  could  not  leave  the  st.age 
w'hile  she  was  young  and  famous  to  go 
into  a convent?  ‘fhere  have  been  -ling- 
ers who  have  done  this  very  thing.  One 
of  the  most  Illustrious  of  Italian  su- 
pranos  did  it  within  the  last  fd  ve.-ins. 
And  there  have  been  other  insi.'incec 
Furthermore,  it  may  be  laid  down  a.s  di 
axiom  that  a prima  donna  is  oapaiile  o 
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i en«  ;s?  ’ The  reporter  swears  that  there 
. was  a “queer  note”  In  her  voice  as  she 

■ answered: 

"I  don’t  need  to.  I don't  believe  any 
open  singer,  if  she  has  any  attraction 
personaliy,  needs  to.  They  will  come  to 
yon." 

Th.'re  are  volumes  in  this  answer. 

Then  she  related  some  of  her  experi- 
ences—not  all. 

There  was  a German  officer  so  madly 
in  love  with  her  that  he  threatened  to 
kill  her  if  she  would  not  marry  him. 
Miss  Fremstad,  sympathetic  girl,  did 
not  call  in  the  police;  she  let  him  rage, 

1 and  every  night  in  the  opera  house  she 

■ stood  in  the  wings  and  whispered  to  her- 
. se'i':  “Perhaps  in  another  hour.”  This 

h.ippened  night  after  night. 

“Wouldn't  you  call  that  an  emotional 
experience?  Do  you  think  that  5 o’clock 
teas  or  evening  receptions  could  give 
you  more  development  through  the  emo- 
tions than  a crisis  like  that?” 

How  did  the  reporter  answer?  Did  he 
shake  his  head  solemnly?  Did  he  say 
jauntily:  “Sure”?  For  strange,  wild 

things,  we  are  told,  occasiorially  happen 
at  5 o’clock  teas— especially  when  there 
is  rum  in  the  tea.  The  reporter  is  a 
wise  man.  He  let  Miss  Fremstad  do  the 
talking.  

This  mad  infatuation  of  a corseted 
German  officer  was  not  Miss  Fremstad’s  . 
“greatest  success.” 

.^t  Munich,  after  a performance  of 
“Carmen,”  the  horses  were  taken  from 
the  carriage  and  “men  took  their 
places.”  And  what  men!  There  was  "a 
prince,”  there  were  two  or  three 
barors.”  an^  no  doubt  at  least  one  of 
the  more  celebrated  brewers  lent  a 
hand.  “Xo,  I can’t  imagine  the  people 
doing  it  here.”  The  cable  cars  might 
interfere,  and  yet  it  would  be  a glorious 
sight  to  see  Miss  Fremstad  drawn  in 
tumultuous  pomp  by  leading  stockhold- 
ers, Mr.  Harry  Lehr,  Mr.  Creighton  , 
W'ebb,  Mr.  Russell  Sage,  Mayor  Low, 
Dr.  Parkhurst  and  other  conspicuous 
citizens  of  the  metropolis.  But  Miss 
Fremstad  will  not  appear  as  Carmen 
in  New  York.  “Calve  will  be  here  and  ' 
will,  of  course,  give  it,”  and  then  Miss  i 
Fremstad  spoke  a kind  word  for  the  i 
French  singing  woman. 


Miss  Fremstad  does  not  agree  with 
Miss  Walker  concerning  the  artistic  at- 
mosphere of  Germany,  and  again  we 
mourn  the  death  of  Maj.  Pond. 

' “Germany,”  says  Miss  Fremstad,  “is 
a hotbed  of  intrigue,  especially  among 
the  musical  coteries.  It  is  narrow,  pet- 
tv,  self-centred.  It  is  not  like  America, 
with  its  broad  way  of  looking  at  things. 
I cannot  understand  this  belittling  of 
others'  work.  If  a woman  sings  the 
same  role  that  x do,  what  difference? 
She  has  her  interpretation  and  I have 
mine;  they  are  different,  and  there  is 
place  for  both.  There  is  some  jealousy 
here  and  some  backbiting,  but  it  is  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  it  is 
in  Germany.  You  don’t  have  what  they 
call  itching  powders  here?  No?  That 
is,  I guess,  a particularly  Teutonic 
method  of  Insult.  You  get  a letter, 
anonymous.  When  you  open  it  a fine, 
impalpable  powder  flies  into  your  throat. 
Y'ou  cannot  sing  that  night.” 

This  makes  the  blood  run  cold.  It 
takes  one  back  to  the  days  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  vengeance;  the  poisoned 
glove,  torch,  perfume,  hat,  saddle, 
sword  hilt,  and  the  wine  of  the  Borgias. 

Miss  Fremstadt  is  always  lonely— even 
when  there  is  a reporter  in  the  room. 

“I  believe  that  every  w'oman  who  is  an 
artist  must  be  lonely  and  must  be  un- 
happy. Those  are  the  penalties.  When 
I .say  unhappy  I do  not  mean  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word.  I mean  the 
unhappiness  of  always  striving  toward 
an  ideal  which  you  cannot  reach,  of 
feeling  in  your  moments  of  success  that 
you  have  not  attained,  and  never  will 
attain,  what  you  desire.  It  is  an  un- 
happiness that  is  ever  present  in  the 
artist’s  life.  The  loneliness  is  terrible, 
too.  I could  not  marry.  How  can  an 
artist?  There  must  always  come  times 
when  you  would  have  to  sacrifice  your 
husband  to  your  art.  or  he  might  de- 
mand that  you  give  it  up— and  think  of 
that!  You  simply  could  not  do  it.  In 
your  life  would  be  continually  the  op- 
posing forces.” 

The  .-.Inger,  she  says,  does  not  secure 
companionship.  “Marry  an  opera 
singer?  Why,  artists  are  not  men,  that 
is,  you  don’t  think  of  them  in  that  liglit; 
they  are  just  artists;  that  is  all.  You 
don’t  marry  them;  it  would  be  absurd. 
They  are  perfectly  charming  to  meet 
and  know  and  work  with,  but ” 

Tiiis  reminds  us  of  the  line  in  one  of 
iiollere’s  plays:  “Marry?  It  has  not 

c -en  a custom  in  our  family.” 


“No;  I am  an  old  maid,  and  I expect  I 
will  be  one.” 

If  us  hope  that  Miss  Fremstadt  may 
>■<:  persuaded  to  change  her  mind.  A 
inger  may  find  a husband— her  own 
nu.:’i)and— useful— in  looking  after  her 
b'.ggage,  in  etanding  with  a commercial 
eye  in  the  box  offic  tj,  in  reviving  droop- 
ing applause,  in  little  courtesies  to  the 
orltics. 

A .ninger,  however,  should  give  her 
; u:  band  a reasonable  allowance.  There 
arc  hu.sbands  who  might  be  paid  safely 
r...  V Saturday,  hut  as  a imle  it  would 
better  io  Walt  till  the  end  of  the 
■ —non  to  insure  devotion  for  at  least 
no:.,'  months. 

LOCAL.  ! 

•'  i.e  box  office  at  Symphony  Hall  will 
oi.  o :'ji.s  afternoon  for  the  .sale  of 
s u.r  the  concert  In  aid  of  the  Bos- 
1.  ;;  'nro- '.ny  orchestra  pension  fund.  i 
To'  j.  i o.osf.  tills  concert,  ac  well  as; 

the  cfiaract'—  of  tlie  programme,  .should 
ihi’  li-ii.  vlnic.  MoiUl  will  make' 

aia?  ;}.c.  thW  ' 


friends  by  her  i>er.sonalily  and  her  .irt. 

The  '1th  of  the  Stoineri  pianola  con- 
certs will  be  given  in  Stcinert  FH^on 

Saturday  afternoon,  J.an.  9.  Mr.  Harry 
Parmelee,  baritone,  •will  be  the  soloist 
The  second  concert  of  the  Hoffman 
quartet  will  take  place  at  Potter  Hall 
on  Thursda.v  evening,  Jan.  21.  Mr  de 
Voto  will  be  tlie  pianist.  The  pro- 
gramme will  include  Duvernov’s  quar- 
tet. op.  46,  the  piano  quartet  by  Richard 
Strauss,  and  Mozart’s  quartet  in  D 
major. 

Mr.  George  Grossmlth  will  sail  for 
America  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  6.  He  will 
open  his  new'  budget  of  musical 
sketches,  anecdotes  and  other  interest- 
ing and  amusing  matters  under  the  di- 
rection of  Manager  L.  H.  Mudgett  at 
Association  Hall  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  this  country. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  bv 
Manager  L.  H.  Mudgett  for  Mrs.  Helen 
Rhodes  to  present  her  lecture  on  “Par- 
sifal” at  Jordan  Hall  on  the  afternoons 
of  Jan.  10  and  13.  This  lecture  has  at- 
tracted attention  this  season  in  New 
York,  and  its  recent  hearings  at  the 
new  Lyceum  Theatre  were  enjoyed  by 
many. 

Mr.  David  Bispham  will  give  a song 
recital  at  Jordan  Hall  on  the  evening 
of  Tuesday,  Jan.  19,  under  the  direction 
of  Manager  L.  H.  Mudgett. 

An  organ  recital  will  be  given  by  Mr 
Charles  E.  Clemens  at  Symphony  Hali 
on  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  7.  Born  at 
Plymouth,  Eng.,  Mr.  Clemens  was  made 
organist  at  Christ  Church  ac  Davenport 
■When  he  was  11  years  old.  Subsequent 
studies  In  England  and  Germany  ad- 
vanced him  so  greatly  in  his  profession 
that  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the 
late  Empress  Frederick,  and  he  gave 
many  recitals  at  St.  George’s  Chipel. 
Berlin.  He  was  the  only.  Englishman 
ever  invited  to  a position  in  the  Klind- 
worth-'Seharwenka  Conservatorium  and 
while  holding  this  position  he  wrote 
and  published  standard  works  upon  the 
organ,  A few  years  ago  he  came  to 
Cleveland,  where  he  has  since  then  held 
a prominent  place  In  the  musical  l«fe  of 
organist  and  director 
at  St.  Paul  s Episcopal  Church  and  di- 
rector of  the  Singer’s  Club.  His  work 
as  a composer  has  been  favorably  rec- 
ognized and  his  recital  programmes 
have  w*on  him  high  commendation  as  a 
public  performer. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY— Symi>hony  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Concert 
In  aid  of  the  pension  fund  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  Mr.  Gerioke,  conduc- 
tor. Overture,  “Mignon”;  nocturne  and 
scherzo  from  Mendelssohn’s  “Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream”;  variations  from  the  ballet. 
'‘Coppella,”  Delibes;  variations  from  Tschal- 
kowsky’s  Suite  No.  .‘5;  IlandePs  “Largo.” 
Mme.  Melba  will  slug  “Ah  fors’  e lui” 
from  “La  Traviata.”  and  the  waltz  from 
Gounod’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet.”  Miss  Sassoll. 
'the  harpist,  will  play  with  the  orchestra 
Widor’s  Chorale  and  Variations. 

TUESDAY— Potter  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Fourth 
concert  of  the  Kneisel  quartet.  Ditters- 
dorf’s  quartet  in  K flat;  Bach’s  concerto  in 
D minor  for  two  violins  with  string  orchestra 
accompaniment;  Goldmark’s  suite  in  E ma- 
jor for  violin  and  piano;  Svendsen’s  octet  in 
A major,  op.  8.  for  four  violins,  two  violas 
and  two  ’cellos.  Messrs.  Carlo  Buonamicl, 
A.  Moldauer,  W.  Krafft,  "'I.  Zach,  J.  Keller 
will  assist. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  'Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Tanth 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  symphony'  or- 
chestra. Mr.  Gerlcke,  conductor.  Overture  to 
“Der  Improvisator,”  D’Albert  (first  time); 
symphonic  poem,  “The  Death  of  Tintagiles,” 
C.  M.  Loeffler;  Glazounoff’s  symphony  in  E 
flat  major'  (repetition  by  request).  Mr. 
Charles  Gilibert.  baritone,  will  be  the  soloist. 

SATURDAY— Steinert  Hall.  3 P.  M.  Third 
piano  recital  by  Mr.  Harold  Bauer;  varia- 
tions in  O minor,  and  rondo  in  G major, 
op.  129,  Beethoven;  sonata  in  B flat  minor, 
op.  35,  Chopin;  Schumann’s  Kreislerlana; 
Brahms’  intermezzo  (Berceuse),  in  E fiat.  op. 
117,  No.  1:  Mendelssohn's  Capricelo  in  E 
minor;  Liszt’s  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  13. 

Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Tenth  concert 
of  the  Symphony  orchestra.  Programme  as 
on  Friday  afternoon. 
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PERSONAL.  . 

Salnt-Saens  will  pass  the  winter  in 
Alexandria,  after*Tie  superintends  the  ' 
rehearsals  of  “Samson  and  Delilah”  at 
Cairo.  He  will  go  to  Monte  Carlo  tow- 
ard the  end  of  January  to  look  after 
the  production  of  his  new  opera, 
"Helen.” 

Georg  Henschel  lectured  on  his  recol- 
lections of  Brahms  before  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  American  Women  in 
London  on  Dec.  17  at  Ambassador 
Choate’s  hou.se.  After  the  lecture.  Miss 
Henschel  sang  a group  of  Brahms’ 
sengs,  and  vocal  quartets  by  the  same 
composer  were  also  sung. 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Cowen  is  writing  a 
cantata,  “John  Gilpin,”  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  to  be  produced  at  the  Cardiff 
fe.stival. 

Ffrangcon  Davies  has  been  appointed 
a profe.ssor  of  singing  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London. 

Minnie  Tracey,  the  soprano,  is  mak- 
ing  a tour  of  France  and  otlier  coun- 
tries with  Pablo  Casals,  the  ’cellist 

The  editor  of  the  Weekly  Critical  Re- 
viev/  (Paris)  say.s.  “Berlioz,  the  erst- 
while prince  of  ’feullletonistes’  and 
hearty  detester  of  ‘feuilleton’  writing  is 
furnishing  splendid  meat  for  the  sau- 
sage machine  of  his  successors  1 am 
not  quite  sure  how  many  Berlioz  anni- 
versary editions  of  musical  papers  have 
come  out  this  week,  buc  their  number 
is  legion,  as  near  as  I can  count.  The, 
‘entente  cordiale’  is  making  it.s  presence 
felt  by  the  way  the  said  papers  present 
Henrietta  Smithson.  They  m.-ike  her  out 
quite  a pretty  woman.  'The  portrayal 
of  a pretty  English  woman  in  French 
papers  is  a striking  enough  event  to  be 
signalized.’’  / 

Mr.  A.  Kalisch  of  London  says  that 
D.  Christmas  William.s’  new  “Psalm  of 
Praises"  Interested  him  becaii.se  it  kept 
him  wondering  how  on  earth  a youn- 
compo.ser  in  1903  could  compose  a work 
which  sounds  quite  a hundred  years 
old.  "Such  entire  Ignorance,  or  disre- 
gard. of  the  currents  of  contemporary 
thought  Is  simply  astonishing  in  onr 
' who  undoubtedly  has  marked  music, 

power,  and  I fancy  such  a phenomenon 
i.s  possible  only  in  England  or  Wales.” 

Werner  Alberti,  who  has  been  chief 
tenor  at  tiie  Buda-Pesth  Opera  House, 
made  his  first  appearance  at  London  in 
concert  Dec.  14. 


J.  ,\I.  Glmep,  the  musteal  direct of 
Drury.  Lane  Theatre,  talked  latei.V  with 
a reporter  of  the  Dally  Chronicle  about 
pantomime  .son.gs.  “The  trouble  that 
one  ha.s  to  meet  is  that  the  popular 
melodies  of  the  present  day  all  run  in 
fixed  grooves.  The  music-hall  -Apollo 
Is  an  imitative  bird,  and  if  the  waltz 
song  is  in  vogue  we  get  250  waltz  song.s 
at  Christmas  to  select  from.  Now  we 
are  at  the  height  of  the  cake  walk 
tunes,  the  result  being  that  we  have  had 
400  ‘cake  walks.’  with  Its  Iterated  punc- 
tu.etion,  to  select  from  this  year.  The 
songs  selected,  one  next  considers  the 
‘original’  matter,  which  ha.s  to  he  sand- 
wiched in  to  give  an  element  of  con- 
trast. I have  now  abandoned  the  Wag- 
ne'-i.sing  of  pantomime  music,  for  al- 
though nothing  is  sacred  to  the  carica- 
turist, still  a joke  can  be  repeated  too 
often.  The  critics  laughed  loudly  on  a 
Boxing  night  some  years  ago  when  I 
gave  them  the  “Ride  of  the  Valyries’ 
as  a mazurka,  but  as  nobody  recognized 
It  afterward,  save  a select  few.  I 
thought  that  I was  gratuitously  holding 
a great  man  up  to  ridicule  without  any 
appreciable  compensation  or  effect.  I 
may  mention  that  I have  noticed  the 
absolute  decadence  of  the  Sousa  march. 
But  there  is  not  room  in  one  year’s 
musical  madness  for  two  crazes,  and 
now  we  are  just  approaching  the  apothe- 
osis of  the  ‘cake  walk.’  As  for  the  tune 
called  ‘Hiawatha.’  a more  puerile,  in- 
fantile, unmelodious  production  I have 
never  heard,  and  I will  not  insult  the 
intelligence  of  the  audience  by  intro- 
ducing it  Into  the  pantomime  at  Drury 
Lane.” 

Concerts  that  began  at  5 P.  M.  were 
given  lately  in  London.  The  hour  vexed 
the  souis  of  the  critics.  No  wonder  that 
Mr.  Baughan  wrote:  ‘'There  is  no 

doubt  that  concerts  at  that  hour  may 
be  convenient  for  those  who  do  not 
know  how  to  fill  in  the  Interval  between 
afternoon  tea  and  dinner.  The  musical 
critic  is  naturally  not  one  of  those  fortu- 
nate persons,  and  with  the  best  will  In 
the  world  I found  It  Impossible  to  at- 
tend either  of  the  concerts,  or  to  find  a 
reliable  representative  who  could  do  so 
for  me.  Even  musical  critics  must  find 
time  to  feed,  though  no  doubt  concert 
givers  do  not  see  the  necessity,  nor  do 
I think  a critic  can  be  expected  to  listen 
to  music  from  3 P.  M.  to  6:30,  and  then 
again  from  8 P.  M.  to  10:30  P.  M.  Even 
Mr.  Tovey,  with  his  austere  love  of  his 
art,  can  hardly  expect  that  of  us.  IVe 
do  not  fly,  we  do  not  keep  a stock  of 
ready-made  crltlci.sms,  nor  do  we  take 
our  food  in  tabloids,  so  that  a little 
calculation  will  show  Mr.  Tovey  and 
Ml.ss  Etlinger.  and  those  who  think  of 
following  their  example,  that  it  they 
.give  concerts  at  5 P.  M.  the  musical 
critic  cannot  honor  them  with  his  pres- 
ence.” 

Victor  Roger,  composer  of  operettas 
and  music  critic,  died  at  Paris,  Dec.  2. 
His  “Josephine  Sold  by  Her  Sisters.” 
“The  28  Days  of  Clairette.”  “L’Auberge 
du  Tohu-Bohn”  and  “Les  Felard.s” 
(“The  Rounders”)  won  great  and  wide- 
spread success. 

Dukas  is  writing  an  opera  based  on 
Maeterlink’s  “Ariadne  and  Bluebeard.” 

Humperdinck  is  finishing  an  opera 
based  on  the  play  of  the  elder  Dumas, 
“Les  Demoiselles  de  Saint-Cyr.” 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Clemens,  late  organist 
of  the  Royal  Chapel,  Berlin,  who  is  soon 
to  give  a recital  in  Symphony  Hall,  is  a 
brother  of  Mr.  Stanley  P.  Clemens,  who 
has  been  identified  with  the  choir  of  the 
Church  of  the  Advent  for  so  many 
years. 
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Caryl!  has  In  any  posalbib  WMTBWte 
Into  tin*  plat"  left  vacant  ’b-  mt  Artl| 
Suiuvaii  wcul.J  be  quite  absurd  and 
his  .“Core  of  ‘The  Earl  and  the  ^rl 
qui  Ingenious,  and  is  also  full  of  a 
slenifieant  points  as  Sullivan  u.sed  to 
light  In.  ” Agnes  Fraser.  Loul.se  Poun 
Phyllis  Broughton,  Florence  Lloyd 
Mf  ssr.s.  Passmore,  Lvtton  and  Ev 
were  the  chief  comedians. 

Davldoft’s  "The  Sunken  Bell.”  ba 
on  Hauptmann's  play,  has  been  pi 
duced  at  St.  Petersburg. 

There  are  various  opinions  conceml 
Ernest  Chauseon’s  posthumous  opei 
"Le  Roi  Arthus.”  which  was  proluc 
at  the  Monnaie.  Brussels,  Nov.  30.  T 
composer-librettist  used  the  story  of  t 
King,  Lancelot  and  Guinevere. 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

“Mascagni,  who  vowed  some  time  ago 
that  he  would  compose  no  more,  has 
just  finished  his  new  opera,  ‘Marie 
Antoinette.’  The  first  performances  will 
shortly  take  place  at  the  Costanzi  The- 
atre at  Rome.  The  book,  by  Giuseppe 
Giasosa  and  Luigi  Illica,  presents  the 
subject  in  seven  tableaux— the  Vienna 
court,  the  reception  of  the  Austrian 
princess  at  Versailles,  the  arrest  at 
Varennes,  Marie  Antoinette  before  the 
convention,  the  Temple,  prison,  the  rev- 
olutionary tribunal,  and  the  execution.” 
This  story  has  been  published  at  regu- 
lar intervals  during  the  last  two  years. 
It  now  appears  in  London. 

Apropos  of  a performance  of  Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel  and  Gretel,”  by  pupils 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London, 
Dec.  4,  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Charles  V.  Stanford,  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarked:  "This  is 

just  the  sort  of  opera  which  should  be 
chosen  for  these  occasions— an  opera 
which  does  not  call  for  excessive  action 
on  the  part  of  young  and  hitherto  some- 
what inexperienced  singers,  so  far  as 
the  stage  is  concerned,  but  which,  by  its 
broad  simplicity  and  by  Us  definite  out- 
line and  simple  aim,  gives  every  chance 
to  the  young  Interpreters,  and  does  not 
confuse  them  by  excessive  ‘business.’ 
Such  a work  as  ’Don  Giovanni,’  for  ex- 
ample, which  has  occupied  the  ambition 
of  amateurs  before  now,  is  by  no  means 
likely  to  be  so/  successful  in  interpreta- 
tion under  these  particular  conditions 
as  is  a work  of  definite  and  simple  aim, 
no  matter  how  high  it  stands  in  the 
category  of  art.  Thus,  on  occasions  of 
this  kind,  we  may  look  for  success 
equally  from  the  Ineffably  grand  sim- 
plicity of  Gluck's  ‘OrTeo’  as  from  this 
more  modern  'Hansel  and  Gretel,’  by 
Humperdinck." 

“The  Earl  and  the  Girl,”  a new  mu- 
sical comedy  by  Seymour  Hicks  and 
Ivan  Caryll  was  produced  at  the  Adel- 
phi,  London,  Dee.  10.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  says  it  has  no  plot.  "From  a 
certain  idea  arising  from  a love  m.atch 
■between  a nobleman  and  a lady’  the 
whole  thi:ig  develops  Into  a mere  music 
hall  show.  The  work  certainly  achieved 
a popular  success.  The  music  Is  marked 
by  great  intelligence,  and.  although  on 
the  one  side  it  does  not  fulfil  the  ideal 
of  Offenbach,  while  on  the  other  it  does 
not  fulfil  the  thought  of  Sullivan,  It 
steers,  nevertheless,  neatly  between 
these  two  ideals,  and  thereby  makes  for 
a certain  success  which  must  be  reck- 
oned as  peculiar  to  itself.  Mr.  Caryll 
has  a gift  of  tune  which  Is  quite  excep- 
tional among  modern  composers.  He  , 
has  the  capacity  of  giving  to  his  hearers  ; 
a oertaln  reminiscent  feeling  in  music  | 
which  seems  to  offend  neither  the  au-  j 
dienee  nor  the  players  engaged  to  Intor- 


BUSONI  IN  LONDON. 

Busoni  gave  a piano  recital  In  Ijo 
don  on  Dec.  5 and  Mr.  Blackburn  wro 
of  him  as  follows: 

“With  Lond'yn  draped  In  a thick  fo 
it  must  he  said  that  the  attendance  w 
eminently  satisfactory.  Indeed  Bu.»r> 
de.serves  the  enthusiasm  of  amateui 
for,  in  some  respects,  he  stands  ve 
high  Indeed  in  his  art.  His  playing  . 
the  Fantaisie  on  Schubert’s  "Wanderei 
was  absolutely  wonderful.  Not  only  w; 
his  technique  of  the  highest  order,  bi 
his  poetic?  1 feeling  was,  even  In  tl 
most  brilliant  passages  of  the  wor 
amply  developed  and  amply  brougl 
out.  For  indeed  he  has  learned  the  a^ 
almost  to  perfection  of  sympathelical 
relating  his  fingers  to  the  keyboar 
Not  many  days  ago.  in  the  same  hat 
we  heard  a pianist  who,  despite  occi 
slonal  excursions  of  really  great  bri 
Haney,  neverthele.=s  seemed  to  have  bi 
slight  intimacy  with  the  significant 
and  feeling  of  the  pianoforte.  Busoi 
made  an  excellent  foil  to  such  a reclti 
as  that  by  showing,  in  the  most  Intimat. 
way.  the  full  character  of  the  Instri 
ment  upon  which  he  was  playing.  I 
the  Paganini- Brahm.s  Variations  his  e 
fects  could  only  be  called  silvery  a 
times,  in  their  light  and  exqulsitel 
proportioned  accomplishment,  as  thoug 
o.ne  should  see  the  dipping  of  whit 
wings  in  a quick  flight  illuminated  b 
a.  frosty  moon.  Hi.s  magnificent  tech 
nical  qualities  were  made  particular! 
apparent  in  his  playing  of  I^lszt’ 
Grande  Fantai.-'ie  upon  melodies  fron 
Donizetti’s  “Lucrezia  Borgia  ” It  i.s 
work  which,  from  the  purely  artistl 
standpoint,  has  really  no  value  what 
ever  in  the  world;  but  as  a test  to  an- 
pianist.  Its  difficulties  are  enormous  al' 
most  unsurpassable.  Signor  Busoni 
however,  overcame  all  such  difflcultle 
with  the  greatest  ease.  The  point  abou 
his  playing  which  we  chiefly  noted  witl 
admiration  Is  not  so  much  that  he  doe' 
the  thing  which  by  dint  of  long  ani 
arduous  practice  many  a modem  pianis 
Is  able  to  do— namely,  overcome  ius 
the  sheer  obstacles  that  stand  In  thi 
way  of  virtuosity;  rather  he  compe 
his  tnrtuosity  into  what  is  altogethei 
an  artistic  essay.  Although  the  musn 
which  he  may  be  playing  is  at  Hme« ' 
possibly  frigid  and  uninteresting  hi. 
touch  will  momentarily  surround  it  wlti, 
an  atmosphere  of  w.armth  and  of  beantv 
which  very  few  players  manage  to  ac 
complish.  It  may  have  been  that  in 
his  playing  of  the  Beethoven  Sonata 
with  which  the  concert  opened  he  wl5 
occasionally  somewhat  jerky  and  unrtj 
strained;  whatever  the  reason  that  mav 
be  assi^ed  for  this  falling  short  R 
makes  it  all  the  more  Interesting  anti 
engrossing  that  in  more  shallow  and 
superficially  brilliant  works  he  shou 
have  been  so  amazingly  successful  as 
to  have  given  them  a kind  of  signifl 
cance  tvnlch  they  never  seemed  to  pos- 
sess before.  YVe  rather  think  that  al 
though  his  Beethoven  plating  was  im' 
doubtedly  that  of  a real  mastir  he  waa 
a little  overstrung  at  the  outset  of  his 
concert,  and  that  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  he  was  at  times  perhaps  a liii 
inclined  to  force  the  pace.  In  fact,  i 
this  occasion  he  seemed  to  have  ma; 
up  his  mind  to  play  the  virtuoso  at  <■ 
costs.  In  his  realization  of  that  at 
bltion  he  was  magnificently  successfi 
Busoni  cannot,  as  we  had  occasion 
note  th'e  other  day,  play  Chopin  as  wi 
as  Pachmann;  his  Beethoven  playing 
undoubtedly  not  equal  to  the  Beethovt 
playing  of  EugeA  d’ Albert;  but  he  In 
so  fine  a sentintent  in  that  which 
others  would  simply  be  an  opportunil 
for  merely  working  off  their  brilliai 
accomplishment,  and  his  average  is  t 
high,  that  the  critic  must  needs  ran 
him  among  the  reallv  big  artists  < 
modem  pianoforte  playing.” 

NEW  WORKS. 

The  New  York  Tribune  said  of  Brun 
O.  Klein’s  suite  for  'ceilo  and  orchestr* 
produced  at  a Philharmonic  concer' 
Mr.  Schulz,  'cellist,  Dec.  19:  “The  artls 
tic  dimensions  of  the  work  (which  Ml 
Schulz  had  previously  played  wit 
pianoforte  accompaniment  at  musics 
gatherings  in  the  city)  are  not  impos 
Ing.  and  it  was  fortunate  that  Ion, 
years  of  training  had  taught  the  so 
ciety’s  patrons  not  to  hope  always  t- 
find  the  centre  of  gravity  in  either  th. 
solo  performer  or  his  music.  There  i 
much  to  commend  in  Mr.  Klein’s  .sulti: 
It  is  sententious,  lucid,  melodious  am 
free  from  turgidity.  It  does  not  stru 
and  fume  and  sputter,  and  attemp; 
proclamations  too  great  for  Its  vehlcli 
and  unjustified  by  its  form.  It  aims  t>^ 
be  music  simpl.v,  and  to  use  idiomi 
native  to  the  solo  Instrument.  But  its 
message  is  not  large,  and  forced  intt 
the  company  of  masterpieces  by 
Brghms.  Wagner  and  Liszt,  it  seeme'l 
to  don  a disposition  wliioli  it  could  ni a 
carry  with  any  sliow  of  grace.” 

Georg  Schumann’s  piano  quartet  op. 
29  was  played  in  London  for  the  flr-'=r 
time  Dec.  5.  Mr.  Baughan  of  the  Doi  , 
News  wrote:  ’’.Althouigh  1 canr.ot  p' 

tend  to  have  found  the  work  of  ah-  ' b- 
ing  interest,  it  at  least  had  not  the  t m- 
ventlonal  character  of  modem  ol:,:mbir 
music,  whicli  is  too  often  a p:'.ie  lepli 
of  Brahm.s  and  Beethoven  (not  the  Bee- 
thoven of  the  posthumous  qc.i:-; 

Prof.  Schumann  evidently  Lelicvc.s  u:.;t 
the  quartet  can  be  made  a.-  niucii  ^ 
medium  fur  the  expression  of  inusi,.  ‘ 
poetry  as  the  modern  orchestral  coin; 
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Itr  flput  10 
a.  lluiuirh  tH<f  Minmoposer'a  in< 

B IV  iioi  ubijent,  I'And  tbuuKb  It 
t b%  that  tlM  «*w  oomposl- 

la  urlKiii;il,  U do«s  oCtempc  tu  hu/ 
ithlnc.  The  composer  cmiiloys  tlie- 
oonnectlon  between  Ills  mave- 
Thiis  ihe  first  subJisT  ot  the 
iiK  movi-ment  (im  alh-yro  inolio 
s.slvo).  a subject  wliloh  reminds  ms 
tlK  Mark’s  great  speech  In  the  sec 
act  of  ■ I'ristan.’  reappears  tts>  iho 
f theme  i f the  slow  movement,  and 
made  null  li  use  ot  throughout'  the 
Jle  Work.  .Hid  tiie  scherzo  begins 
a Version  of  u plirnse  which  had 
heard  in  the  iitlroducUon  to  the 
. niovemcnt.  I'nfortunately.  Prof. 
Mniunn’s  ilienus  are  too  short  and 
»pi>y  for  ctiambcr  music,  and  that 
which  so  much  Ls  lieurd  becomes 
vrlsomc  through  rpltoratlon.  The 
ftet  is  ail  interesting  work,  how- 
r,  ina.smuch  as  It  contains  ideas,  but 
composer  is  not  a master  of  port 
ting.  Prof.  Schumann  was  the 
list,  and  Prof.  Kruse.  Mr.  Alfred 
liliday  and  Mr.  PerctK  Such  were  the 
»i  ngs.” 

mgs  by  .Mme.  Marie  Mely  were  .sung 
■«r  oondon  Dec.  7.  Mr.  Blackburn  wrote 
itilhem  as  follows: 

dme.  lanil.se  Sobrino  sang  a cycle  of 
a4gs  by  this  lady,  this  being  its  first 
tj  formance.  the  work,  as  we  under- 
. 4id,  being  stlli  In  iiS.  It  was  impos- 
e not  to  note  with  some  amu.sement, 
referring  to  the  programme,  that  the 
songs  which  make  up  thl.s  cycle  ; 
set  down  primarily  as  the  work  ot  I 
composer,  afterwards,  in  a subse-  I 
nt  line,  the  information  being  given 
halt  the  words  are  ’by  Goethe.’  Some 
hese  songs,  particularly  that  entitled 
die  Gellebte,'  are  quite  charming; 
srs  had  the  all  too  familiar  ring  of 
ballad  about  them;  others  again 
ned  overlaid  by  Wagner's  Influence, 
all  proved  a certain  definite  musl- 
personallti’  on  the  part  ot  the  com- 
er; three  Aiore  songs,  also  in  manu- 
pl.  by  the  same  composer,  were  sung 
.1  distinction  by  Mr.  Hugo  Heinz.  It 
lid  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  w'e 
ught  these  songs  to  rank  quite  in  the 
t Une  of  this  class  of  work,  but  they 
musicianly.  without  question,  and 
that  point  of  view  it  would  be 
ally  absurd  to  do  anything  but  praise 
m in  these  days  when  the  musical 
rket  is  only  Just  cea-sing  from  being 
.^rruni  by  tawdry  and  obvious  ballads 
t have  been  popularized  from  no  pos- 
‘■e  artistic  standpoint;  it  savs  much 
the  music  publishers  of  today  that 
y ara  now  doing  everything  In  their 
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fer  to  withstand  that  terrible  influ- 
e which  not  so  very  long  ago  did  an 
rmous  deal  of  harm  to  the  musical 
te  of  the  country." 
rensky  has  written  “Melodecilaina- 
- ,'s"  to  be  played  by  orchestra  or  piano 
III  lie  three  of  TurgenlefTs  prose-ipocsns 
recited.  Tlie  music  is  now  in  the 

38. 

, lie  committee  of  the  Leeds  (Eng.i 
ijikisical  festival  for  1804  asked  new 
;(f  'as  from  Richard  Strauss  and  Elgar. 

•'  auss’  agent  in  London  asked  such 
H8  that  the  composer’s  “TaUlefer" 
id  not  be  accepted.  Elgar  stated 
t he  wae  unable  to  find  a suitable  • 
etto  for  a choral  work,  but  he  offered 
m a symphony  which  was  aocepted. 
ckenzle’s  cantata,  "The  Witch’s 
Jghter”:  a cantata  by  "Walford  Davies 
ed  on  "Everyman,"  and  a cantata, 
",e  Burial  Afarch  of  Dundee,”  by 
tries  Wood  tAytoun’s  text)  will  be 
new  works.  Standford  will  conduct. 

; why  were  not  the  younger  com- 
ers asked  to  write— W.  H.  Bell, 
lest  Blake,  William  Wallace,  Gran- 
e Bantock,  Josef  Holbrooke?  Are 
IIP  y too  radical’.' 

ensohel’s  "Requiem"  mass  was  per- 
med at  a Oewandhaus  concert,  Lelp- 
Dec.  3.  Miss  Henschel  did  not  take 
solo  soprano  part.  The  work  was 
tsantly  reviewed,  although  originality 
I denied  it.  o » / 

ossl’s  new  oratorio.  “Paradise  Last  ” 
j produced  lately  at  Augeburg  for  the 
t time. 


FOR  SINGERS. 

.r.  Van  Rooy’s  Telramund  is  so  fa- 
iar  to  and  so  much  admired  by 
ragoers  here  that  one  need  only  say 
t he  repeated  the  excellences  (and 
entricitles)  of  his  previous  perform- 
ee.  Magnificent  his  organ  tones  eer- 
ily are,  yet  if  there  be  any  monotony 
ils  phrasing  it  is  that  of  the  empha- 
on  every  phrase  of  his  music— al- 
3t  on  every  word  of  his  lines.  Such 
vociferous  pretender  might  well 
:hten  a fair-haired  young  lady  whose 
ght  tarried  long  on  hie  way  to  her 
ence.  His  dressing  of  the  part  Is  as 
ompromisingly  terrifying  as  his  lan- 
ge.  • * • Miss  Edyth  Walker 
le  the  most  of  Ortrud’s  wickedness— 
was  pretty  stagy  at  times  in  her 
Ire  to  express  the  malice  which  al- 
(*>t  burst  her  tumultuous  bosom.  She 
‘♦,g,  as  always,  with  the  suave 
ingth  which  can  never  be  attained 
anybodv  less  highly  gifted,  and  the  , 
ility  which  she  poured  out  unspar- 
y in  her  work  never  was  allowed  to 
rfere  with  correct  intonation.  As 
,1  ramatic  figure  she  was  a good  match 
her  unprincipled  spouse— they  were 
'r  angerous  pair,  and  they  didn’t  care 
|i  t ^new  it.— New  York  Evening  Sun, 

correspondent  asks  what  is  neces- 
' and  advisatl’e  to  become  a success- 
public  singer,  and  as  the  answer 
'•  Interest  other  Refereaders  I give 
it  length.  Here  is  the  recipe.  A 
urally  fine  voice,  thorouglily  devei- 
.1  to  produce  beauty  of  tone.  Per- 
, control  of  the  breath  and  power 
ixpress  shades  of  meaning  by  subtle 
nges  of  timbre,  knowledge  of  all  the 
ets  nece.ssary  to  good  elocution,  a 
feet  ear  and  keen  sense  of  r'hythm, 
ity  to  read  music  at  sight  not  only 
illY,  but  instruinentally.  a knowledge 
tiarniony  and  historic  styles,  of  the 
jactai-istics  of  the  leading  composers, 
jpetia  literature,  general  culture,  in- 
ptablk  perseverance  and  brains.— Th* 
free  wyndon). 

lyth  ’Walker  gives  ail  credit  for  her 
Jess  abmad  to  a New  York  multl- 
liJnaire,  r.o  whom  she  says  she  feels 
-deepestlgratitude,  for  he  made  lier 


id  podBHmpFfeeiii-:  tiiCF 
V.'ilker  waa  itudyliig  muotc 
Hill  before  her  studli's  were 
. , lletial,  her  funds  gave  out. 

_ nolknu'V  wimt  to  do,”  suld  she 
the  ofher  &y.  "The  $1000  that  Dr,  W. 
J.  P.  Kliifiley  of  Rome.  N.  Y.,  had 
loaned  me  |o  go  ;i  uoad  uiul  study  after 
he  hud  heard  me  .sing  in  a cluiich  choir 
was  nil  gone.  Then  I tlioiiglil  perhaps 
somo  Wealthy  eountrynmn  of  mine 
would  loan  me  money  iMiough  to  tlnl  iti 
my  education.  So  1 wrote  to  this  gen- 
tleman nskltia  him  to  loan  mo  $1000.  I 
never  even  have  seen  him,  and,  of 
course,  he  hud  never  even  heard  niv 
name.  Now.  the  moi  1 womlerful  thing 
In  thill  buck  came  a letter  almost  by  le- 
turn  steamor  with  a draft  for  $10i». 
which  he  naked  me  to  accept  as  a gilt. 
He  requested  only  that  when  1 became 
a successful  nrtl.sf  he  might  hear  me. 
Think  of  him  i-'ideetliig  me  out  of  all  the 
similar  appllcntlon.s  for  help  ho  must 
receive!  It  seems  almost  unreal,  like 
the  stories  you  rend  in  books.  With  that 
$1000  I was  enabled  to  pull  throligh.  If 
his  name  waa  made  public  I am  afraid 
he  might  not  like  It.  He  woifld  be  over- 
whelmed with  begging  letters.  One  of 
the  first  things  I did  on  arriving  In  New 
York  waa  to  write  a little  note  to  mv 
good  patron,  Incloelng  the  old  letter  ho 

^ wrote  me  to  refresh  his  memory.  I also 
told  him  that  if  he  was  in  the  opera 
house  at  my  debut  I should  feel  that  I 
was  singing  to  him  and  for  him— and  I 
did." 

It  Is  a pleasure  to  find  a singer  who- is 
not  so  ungrateful  as  the  traditional  re- 
public—or  singer. 

Aliss  Alys  Mutch  sang  Ethelbert  Kev- 
m’s  "Rose  Dream”  in  London,  Nov.  27. 
Ihe  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  ot  the  song: 
"I  lie  song  Itself  belongs  to  quite  the 
common  ballad  order,  which,  10  years 
ago.  seemed  to  threaten  the  artistry  of 
musical  lyrlc-wrltlng  In  England.  This 
kind  of  symmetrical  phrase,  which  one 
I oan  forecast  without  any  hesitation,  is 
nowadays  looked  upon  with  something 
of  disdain  by  the  better  school  which 
nas  arisen,  and  wTilch  ha»  taken  into 
consideration  the  greater  song-writing  of 
the  world. 

Blackburn  wrote  of  Blanch* 
Marchesl  s recital  in  London,  Nov.  20: 

It  Is  not  easy  to  criticise  Mme.  Mar- 
cneisl,  even  though  she  has  undoubtedly 
won  for  herself  a position  which,  in  it* 
own  t^y,  is  unique  among  modern  sing- 
OTs.  The  point  may  be  briefly  stated: 
it  is  not  that  she  has  a very  beautiful 
voice;  neither  is  it  that  she  has  an 
extraortinarlly  fine  musical  method. 
Ihe  whole  and  the  central  point  of  her 
singing  ilea  in  this  fact,  that  she  is 
essentially  dramatic,  and  that  she 
makes  the  most  of  the  brief  musical 
emotion  which  can  be  expressed  in 
song.  Now  and  then  she  surprises  one 
by  exquisite  notes— notes  which  in  their 
perfect  naturalness  seem  to  betoken  a 
gift  of  voice  extremely  rare  among  the 
artists  of  today;  at  other  times  the 
peculiarly  rasping  quality  of  her  vocal 
utterance  makes  one  feel  utterly  op- 
posed both  to  her  method  and  to  her 
manner  of  expression.  • « • Yet  there 
is  no  question  - but  that  she  is  a most 
dramatic  artist,  that  she  has  a very 
deep  sense  of  the  emotional  side  of 
music,  and  that  it  is  her  pleasure  to 
expound  her  talent  without  any  desire 
for  favour,  or  without  any  fear  ot  hos- 
tility. She  Is  monotonous  undoubtedly: 
still,  her  monotony  is  well  planned,  and 
within  its  own  limits  is  well  carried  out. 
Sometimes  a defect  may  be  made  to 
seem  like  a virtue.” 

, Mr.  Baughan  says  in  the  Dally  New* 
(London):  “Three  days  ago,  in  mentlon- 
mg  the  new  singers  engaged  toy  the 
Carl  Rosa  company,  I remarked  that  it 
was  curious  we  should  have  to  go 
abroad  for  singers.  In  reply,  a corre- 
spondent, 'A  S.  P.,’  writes:  Tt  U not 
curious  at  all.  They  have  not  to,  tout 
they  do.  There  are  plenty  of  good  sing- 
ers in  England,  but  (strange  as  it  may 
sound)  they  cannot  afford  to  sing;  they 
Mve  to  pay  too  much  for  the  pleasure. 
H(w  it  is  In  other  professions  I know 
not,  but  in  the  musical  profession  brib- 
ery and  corruption  are  rampant.  Now- 
adays singers,  for  the  most  part,  ar* 
not  heard  for  what  they  can  do,  but 
for  what  they  are  prepared  to  pay.  Ten 
guineas  would  secure  a hearing  at  some 
or  our  well  known  concert  haUs,  and  It 
would  depend  on  the  caprice  of  the 
audience  whether  the  10  guineas  were 
thrown  away  or  not.  One  thousand 
guineas  are  not  too  much  to  pay  for  a 
concert  season ! May  concert  agents  and 
opera  companies  long  have  to  go  abroad 
for  their  singers  while  such  a corrupt 
systern  lasts,  and  may  I for  one  never 
be  guilty  of  encouraging  such  oppres- 
sion! There  Is  a certain  amount  of 
truth  in  A.  S.  P.’s’  allegations.  Money 
will  go  a long  way  in  brlniging  forward 
a new  singer,  and  there  are  cases  of 
artlsta  having  paid  large  sums  for  the 
privilege  of  singing  at  an  important 
concert.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
Lari  Rosa  company.  Eor  opera  touring 
companies  it  is  essential  that  singers 
should  be  thoroughly  experienced  In 
stage  work,  and  know  the  ordinary  rep- 
ertoire. Our  English  singers  are  not,  as 
a rule,  trained  for  operatic  perform- 
an^ees.  I am  glad  to  say,  too,  that, 
whatever  It  may  have  done  In  the  past 
money  will  not  now  obtain  a debut  at 
an  Important  London  concert.  The  pres- 
ent managers  of  certain  series  of  con- 
■ certs  have  set  their  face  firmly  against 
the  practice.  As  to  smaller  concerts  J 
am  not  sure  that  there  is  much  room 
I for  protest.  These  concerts  do  not  pay 
' their  givers,  and  it  is  not  so  very  un- 
ji^t  that  an  unknown  singer  or  in- 
strumentalist desirous  of  making  a de- 
b*  should  help  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  concert.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  domain  of  the  smaller  con- 
cert there  is  anarchy.  Instead  of  the 
London  public  desiring  to  pay  to  hear 
second  and  third  rate  artists,  matters 
are  coming  to  such  a pass  that  audi- 
ences will  soon  expect  to  receive  a small 
fee  for  their  attendance.  The  supply  of 
music  making  Is  far  In  excess  of  the 
demand  for  It,  and  would-be  artists 
might  remember  this  little  fact.  WheTf 
the  givers  of  concerts  have  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  bringing  their  talent* 
before  the  public,  why  should  artists  of 
no  greater  talent  expect  to  do  the  sent* 
thing  for  nothing?  There  are' no  p*e 
> cupiary  profits  from  |lies%  cqno«PUk£__, 
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Elgar’s  Variations  thii  New 
Foature  of  Program  me. 

First  IVrformnnpe  Here  of  This 

Intrrrsdnu'  and  llrlMInnt  Worir— 

Mme.  Meibn  Sliige  Arlnn  by  Hnii- 

dcl  mill  Anibrolse  Thoinns— Ilnr- 

I Klcl’n  “Meden.” 

The  progr.amme  ot  the  ninth  Symphony 
; concert,  given  la.st  night  In  Symphony 
I Hall,  ‘Mr.  Gorlcke  conductor,  was  as 
lollows: 

Overture.  "Mcilca” Barglel 

Siena,  ".Sweet  Bird" lliiinlel 

Vurlutlons  ou  nn  uriglnnl  tlieme.,..- Elgur 

(I'Si'st  time  here.) 

I Ophelia’s  moci  scene  from  "llumlet” 

A.  Thomss 

Symphony  No.  8 — .Beethoven 

j Woldemar  Barglel  was  a sorely  dleap- 
! pointed  man  Ion|;  before  ho  died.  Ho 
I was  disappointed  In  the  conduct  of  his 
colleagues  toward  him;  he  was  disap- 
pointed In  the  Judgment  passed  by  the 
great  musical  public  on  hls  works.  A 
step-brother  of  Clara  Schumann,  he  was 
trained  In  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
of  conservatory  righteousnese,  but  ho 
had  instincts  and  tendencies  toward  ro- 
manticism. In  the  early  sixties  of  the 
19th  century  he  was  characterized  as  a 
composer  of  ability  and  dangerous  ideas. 
This  overture.  “Medea,"  was  considered 
too  modern  at  Lelpslc,  and  when  it  was 
playeo  afterward  at  Vienna,  the  critic 
Hanslick  deplored  the  fact  that  the 
younger  composers  affected  such  grisly 
subjects;  he  wondered  why  they  were 
not  cheerful  and  gay  In  music. 

■ There  was  a time  when  Barglel  was 
reckoned  with  ae  one  of  the  possibly 
great.  In  1865  he  was  called  to  Rotter- 
dam to  take  charge  of  an  institutloiii 
and  his  years  of  honorable  service  In 
Holland  wer  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
He  was  invited  in  1874  to  be  a teacher  at 
the  high  school  for  music  in  eBrlrn,  and 
then  his  real  and  fancied  troubles  began. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  was 
treated  unfairly  and  shoved  aside  to 
make  room  for  intriguerB  and  interior 
musicians.  Hls  serious  compositions 
were  heard  less  and  leSs  frequently  tie 
grew  suspicious,  sour,  bitter  of  speech 
— we  are  writing  from  personal  knowl- 
edge— but  in  the  company  of  those 
w£om  he  trusted  he  was  genial,  witty, 
wise.  As  a teacher  he  was  patient  and 
helpful,  as  well  as  naturally  gifted  in 
tae  art  of  instruction. 

The  years  go  by  and  Barglel’s  music 
Is  now  seldom  heard.  A pianist  taught 
by  some  one  of  the  old  school  may  play 
an  excerpt  from  a suite;  a 'bellist  may 
play  an  adagio;  but  the  larger  works 
are  practically  unknown  to  the  younger 
generation , of  musri  hearers.  Nor  Is  the 
reason  of  this  neglect  one  for  conjecture. 
The  reason  is  in  the  music  itself.  The 
hostility  of  colleagues  and  the  neglect 
of  iJ5nductors  and  the  coolness  of  con-' 
temporary  audiences  Jfever  kill  a great 
work.  The  music  that^soOn  dies  after 
a struggle  had  the  seeds  of  the  fatal 
disease  when  it  was  born.  . ( 

Take  this  "Medea."  There  Is  no  pro- 
gramme. The  name  "Medea”  should 
be  enough.  The  subject  Is  tragic;  but 
the  music  is  not  forcibly  tragic  either  in 
I the  ancient  or  In  the  modern  spirit. 
There  are  dlsi^nances  that  irritated  the 
Gewandhaus  audience  when  they  were 
first  heard:  but  dissonances  do  not 
j necessarily  establish  a tragic  mood. 
Gluck  by  simplest  means  was  nobly  an-, 
tique  In  musical  tragedy.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  no  composer 
ever  reproduced  the  irresistible  sim- 
plicity, the  effective  represeion,  the  di- 
rect pathos,  the  mysterious  atmosjihere 
of  inexorable  Fate  that  are  among  the 
characteristics  of  the  highest  Greek 
tragedv  as  did  the  Chevalier  Gluck  in 
hie  overture  to  ‘Tphigenia  In  Aulis." 

A modern  radical,  Vincent  d’Indy,  has 
succeeded  by  force  of  imagination  In 
portraying  In  tones  the  story  of  Medea; 

I but  ,hls  music  Is  French  music  for  a 
I French  “Medee.”  Cherubini,  i whose 
“Anacreon"  is  Indisputably  Grei^n,  did 
ccynparatlvely  little  with  hls  "Medea." 
Barglel’s  overture  is  more  interesting 
than  Cherubini’s  of  the  same  title;  but 
it  Is  wanting  in  high  imagination.  The 
themes  are  not  potently  typical;  the 
treatment  of  them  does  not  firmly  es- 
tablish moods  that  are  the  suggestion  or 
the  expression  of  the  passion  and  trag-, 
edy  of  the  wild  legend.  It  is  sound,  re- 
spectable music,  with  here  and  there  an 
Inclination  toward  Imaginative  flight.  I 
The  romanticism  of  Barglel  was  held 
as  In  a vise  by  hls  classical  heredity  and  I 
training.  The  preservation  of  the  tradi- 
tions, expression  in  forms  that  were 
approved  models— these  were  first  In  hls 
thoughts;  nor  was  Medea,  with  all  her 
sorcery,  able  to  drive  them  from  his 
brain. 

Mr.  Elgar’s  Variations,  played  here 
for  the  first  time,  have  been  highly 
praised.  If  one  was  amazed  at^the 
reputation  of  this  composer  after  hear- 
ing the  "Cockaigne”  overture  or  the 
much-lauded  sea  songs,  or  after  a read- 
ing of  the  "Dream  of  Gerontlus,”  he 
was  told  by  the  Elgarian-  “But  you 
should  hear  Elgar’s  Variations.” 

This  work  Is,  Indeed,  a work  of  un- 
usual merit  for  an  Englishman.  It  Is, 
on  the  whole,  an  interesting  work  tor  a 
composer  of  any  nationality.  Mr.  Elgar 
has  told  us  all  hls  purpose;  “I  have 
sketched  for  their  amusement  and  mine 
the  Idiosyncrasies  of  14  of  my  friends, 
not  necessarily  musicians;  but  this  is  a 
personal  matter,  and  need  not  have 
been  mentioned  publicly.  The  varia- 
tions should  stand  simply  as  a 'piece' 
of  music.” 

And  so  they  must  stand,  for  unless 
the  hearer  should  know  intimately  these 
friends,  of  Mr.  Elgar,  he  could  not  tell 
whether  the  portraiture  were  success- 
ful; and  even  if  he  knew  them,  his 
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ful  reproduction  of  Idlo  ; i-.  ..  ii  ,'  I ,i 

queutloii  that  doe  nut  nne  e . . al- 
though the  first  variations  mlglit  U el 
iiH  to  Inbir  th  it  some  of  the  'rli  iid  . 
were  dull  per.sons,  or  Idle  ■ I ■ f i rern.  nr 
mere  dealera  In  saw'  and  miixenc;  for 
composers  a.s  well  a oilier:  n..iy  ha . : 
queer  tastes  In  Iho  m.atti  r i.f  frl<  od 
ship.  But  the  muHle  grow.':  m and 
more  delightful.  "Dor.abella"  Is  the  oi,  i 
friend  we  should  like  to  kno'.v;  tlU! 
others  of  the  later  vaii.itlons  ri  plm"- 
ant  comnaiilonn,  and  they  might  l.Ti- 
provo  still  more  on  aoqualntanco,  h''i 
"Dorabella,”  with  her  coquetry,  hi  r 
grace,  her  rippling  laugh  and  sly  smll 
her  pouting  llp.s  and  suggestion  of 
subtle  fragrancy  lead  us  to  her.  .Mr. 
Elgar!  Never  mind  about  "C.  A.  E." 
and  the  others  tagged  with  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 

There  Is  often  In  thl.s  work  a dl.splay 
of  genuine  fancy  In  thought  and  ex- 
pression, and  there  Is  an  occM.vlonal 
flash  of  Imagination.  The  brilliance  and 
the  beauty  of  certain  variations  make 
one  suspect  that  Mr.  Elgar  at  the  start 
was  deliberately  dull,  either  to  work 
out  a crescendo  of  Interest  or  from  the 
belief  that  certain  pages  In  a set  of 
variations  must  be  dull  in  obedience  to 
long  established  custom.  The  finale  Is, 
on  the  whole,  effective,  although  it  con- 
tains formulas  of  commonplace  and 
routine.  The  work  made  an  unusually 
favorable  Impression  on  the  audience, 
and  the  applause  was  honest  as  well  as 
hearty. 

Mme  Melba  sang  Handel’s  "Sweet 
Bird”  for  the  third  time  at  these  con- 
certs. The  flute  obligato  was  played  by 
Mr  Andre  Maquarre.  The  air  itself  be- 
longs to  a class  that  is  made  tolerable 
only  by  the  consummate  art  of  a great 
virtuoso  in  perfect  condition.  The  bra- 
vura passages  must,  like  the  cataract 
In  Ternyson’s  song;  leap  In  glory.  Mme. 
Melba’s  upper  tones  In  this  air  were 
not  so  clear  and  of  such  exquisite  qual- 
ity as  on  former  occasions,  nor  was  her 
coloratura  so  spontaneous.  No  doubt 
her  late  indisposition  had  something  to 
do  with  this.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  middle  and  lower  registers  of  her 
voice  were  last  night  the  most  effective. 

In  the  old  story  used  by  the  poets 
Ford  and  Crashaw,  it  was  the  bird 
with  warbling  throat  that  failed  to 
imitate  the  lute  and  at  last  dropped  and 
“brake  her  heart.”  No  such  fate  befell 
Mme.  Melba,  although  Mr.  Maquarre 
set  her  a brave  example  for  vocal  emu- 
lation. but  the  voice  in  this  air  was 
not  the  incomparable  organ  that  moved 
and  thrilled  by  power  of  golden  beauty 
in  the  late  performance  of  "The  Dam- 
nation of  Faust,”  when  Mme.  Melba’s 
performance  w'as  memorable,  unforget- 
table. In  the  familiar  scene  ot 
Ophelia’s  madness  she  sang  with  greateir 
brilliance  and  with  more  confident  bra- 
vura. Here  there  was  no  thought  of 
technical  difficulties  and  anxious  labor. 
The  applause  and  the  recalls  were  rich- 
ly merited. 

Elgar’s  variations  and  the  overture  by 
Barglel  were  played  with  a care  that 
was  not  too  evident,  with  a finish  that 
was  never  finical,  with  all  the  qualities 
demanded  by  the  music  and  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  composer’s  Intentions. 
Beethoven’s  8th  symphony,  agreeable 
as  It  Is,  seemed  here  unnecessAry.  The 
concert  was  long  enough  without  It. 


Z 


III  pn 


Given  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Sym- 
phony Hall— A Large 
Audience  Present. 


The  third  concert  in  aid  of  its  pension 
fund  was  gii'en  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  last  ni^ht  in  Symphony 
Hall.  Mr.  Gericke  conducted.  Mme. 
iMelba  and  Miss  Sassoli  most  generously 
gave  their  services.  Appreciation  of 
the  orchestra,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  this  city,  and  the  fame 
of  Mme.  !Mclba  crowded  the  house. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  “Mi^non” A-  Thomas 

Aria  from  “Travlata** .-..\eiai 

Mine.  Melba. 

2<octurne  and  Seherzo  from  “Midsirmmer 

Xlght’s  Dream” MendelB‘ionn 

Chorale  and  variations ..Widor 

$For  harp.  \ 

■Jiiss  Sassoli. 

Suite  No.  1,  ‘‘Peer  Gynt” .Grieg 

AValtz,  “Romeo  and  Juliet” Gounod 

•Mme.  Mi'lba. 

Variations,  suite  3 Tschaikowsky 

Largo,  for  violins,  five  harps  and  organ. .llanilei 
llaiplst<}— Miss  Ada  Hassoll,  Miss  Florooce 
NickerKon,  Miss  lUiymah  Dowse.  Miss  Fanny 
HauiiUon,  Mr.  Heinrich  Schuecker,  .'Ir.  Wal- 
lace Goodrich,  organist. 

The  programme  watt  changed  from 
that  originally  announce : Grieg’s  char- 
acteristic and  picturesque  “Peer  Gynt 
suite  took  the  place  of  the  variations 
from  Deltbe.V  ballet  “Coppelia.”  Mr. 
Gericke  no  doubt  thought  that  varia- 
tions by  Widor  and  Tschaikowsky  were 


^:h.  Tfu'  prograjiime  was  ot  a pop- 
i:Iar  nature,  popular  in  the  best  sense, 
a.thoufr)\  the  purist  mlg-ht  object  to  the 
olfloial  «iiiction  jriven  to  the  so-called 
•‘tarpo."  :<  swollen  arrangement  and  a 
sin.gular  pervcr.don  of  a simple  air  In 
Handel's  opera  "Xerxes." 

The  melodious  and  brilliant  overture 
and  the  selectionsi  from  the  works  of 
^fendelssohn,  Grieg  and  Tschaikowsky 
were  all  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  ot 
the  concert — to  draw  an  audience  from 
all  classes  music  lovers  and  to  give 
them  pleasure.  The  hearty  and  sponta- 
neous applause  showed  that  this  pleas- 
ure was  real. 

-Mme.  Melba  was  in  better  voice  than 
at  the  Symphony  concert  the  night  be- 
fore. She  sang  the  second  portion  of 
Verdi's  air  with  great  dash  and  spirit, 
and  the  beauty  of  her  voice  was  dis- 
played fully  in  the  familiar  "Serenata" 
which  she  sang  after  the  waltz  song 
from  "Romeo  and  Juliet.”  In  this  sim- 
ple song  with  the  harp  accompaniment 
of  Miss  Sassoli.  her  golden  notes  w'ere 
without  alloy,-  nor  did  the  added  embel- 
lishments toward  the  end  seem  Incon- 
gruous, for  there  was  no  aiTogance  of 
bravura.  The  singer  was  applauded  en- 
tl'iusiastically  and  recalled  again  and 
again  after  each  aria,  and  flowers  and 
a wreath  were  given  to  her. 

Miss  Sassoli's  art  and  attractive  per- 
sonal simplicity  were  shown  in  the  cho- 
rale by  Wider,  which  was  introduced 
here  by  Mr.  Schuecker  at  a Symphony 
concert.  She,  too,  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. 


'Any  Criticism  of  Last 
Night’s,  the  Fourth,  Knei- 
sel  Concert— Programme 
of  Familiar  Pieces. 


A DELIGHTFUL 

PERFORMANCE 


The  Concerto  of  Bach,  for 
Two  Violins,  VVas  Played 
by  Messrs.  Kneisel  and 
Theodorowicz. 


The  fourth  concert  of  the  Kneisel 
quartet  was  given  last  night  in  Potter 
Hall,  which  was  filled  with  an  enthusi- 
astic audience.  The  quartet  was  as- 
sisted by  Messrs.  Carlo  Buonamlci,  A. 
Moldauer,  W.  Kraff,  M.  Zaoh,  J.  Keller. 
Mr.  Louis  Svecenski  is  sick  and  Mr.  E. 
Ferir,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  H. 
L.  Hlgginson.  took  hi.s  place  in  the 
octet  by  Svendsen.  Mr.  Zaph  played  the 
viola  in  the  quartet  by  Dit'tcrsdorf.  The 
programme  was  a-s  follows; 

Qu.artet  In  E flat  major C.  von  Dlttersdort 

Concerto  for  two  violins  in  D minor,  with 

orebpstm  accompaniment Bach 

Mr.  Kneisel  and  Mr.  Theodorowicz. 

Suite  for  violin  and  piano  in  E major. . . . 

Goldmark 

Octet  for  four  violins,  two  violas  and  two 

violoncellos,  in  A major,  op.  3. ..  .Svendsen 
The  concert  was  a delightful  one.  As 
there  was  no  unfamiliar  piece  on  the 
programme,  and  as  the  performance 
was  one  of  great  merit,  the  concert 
might  be  dismissed  with  the  old  saying, 
"Happy  the  country  that  ha.s  no  his- 
tory." And  criticism  would  be  only 
words  of  praise. 

The  quartet  by  Dltter.sdorf  was  played 
In  the  proper  spirit,  frankly  and  with 
full  appreciation  of  its  naivete.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  modernize  it,  to  swell 
it  out  of  due  proportion.s.  The  music  is 
charmingly  old-fashioned,  and  it  re- 
■ulnd  j one  of  the  composer’s  autobiog- 
'apby,  one  of  the  most  honest  and 
touching  revelations  of  a man  and  his 
deeds  and  his  opinions  in  all  literature. 
The  wild  gypsy  .strain  in  the  finale  of 
this  quartet  always  comes  as  a surprise. 
How  did  such  a bold  stroke  occur  to 
Littersdorf  in  a conventional  period'? 

Mr.  Kneisel  and  Mr.  Theodorowicz 
played  Bach’e  concerto  in  D minor  for 
two  violins,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
a small  orchestra  of  strings.  An  ad- 
mir.abie  performance  in  tonal  quality, 
sentiment,  dash  and  true  ensemble.  How 
<!j-l  Bach,  so  often  angular  and  unemo- 
lional  in  his  vocal  music,  have  such 
melodious  thoughts,  such  expressive 
force  when  he  wrote  for  instruments? 
Iild  he  think  lightly  of  the  voice?  Was 
1.  because  of  the  character  of  his  choir 
oliigers'' 

In  ills  cantatas  the  solo  voice  Is  gener- 
a.Ily  an  Instrument  for  merely  contra- 
puntal purposes,  and  the  one  least  In- 
■'Tf.sting.  But  what  a difference  when 
1.0  ’.vrole  for  the  violin,  as  a solo  instru- 
.f.ent  or  in  ensemble!  It  w'ould  be  dlfll- 
- , to  find  voice  parts  by  him  as  emo- 
' nal  as  those  of  the  two  violins  in  the 
: !go  of  this  concerto.  Mr.  Kneisel  and. 
Mr.  ThC'kJorowlcz  played  In  the  spirit  of 
;■  ;complishcd  musicians  moved  by  the 
i-.'imo  thought  and  purpose.  The  cadenza 
a;  a fine  display  of  bravura,  but  the 
rformance  throughout  was  an  exhibi- 


tion of  the'^Tlgber  letainicai  and  ae»-l 
thetlc  qualities. 

Goldmark  was  long  known  as  the  com- 
poser of  this  suite  for  violin  and  piano, 
which  was  heard  constantly  in  concert 
halls.  The  suite  is  not  so  familiar  to  the. 
younger  generation,  but  It  has  not  yet 
lost  Its  prettmess.  It  is  agreeable  mu- 
sic, not  a strong  work,  perhap.s,  but  It' 
still  has  a flavor,  not  the  swooning 
seusuousness  of  the  compo.scr  of  the 
“Sakuntala"  overture  and  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba,’’  but  genuine  Indhiduality. 
Mr.  Kneisel  appreciated  the  character- 
istics of  the  work,  and  played  tlie  mel- 
ody of  the  andante  with  unaffected  and 
unexaggerated  sentiment.  Mr.  Buono- 
mlci’s  tone  was  refreshingly  musical;  It 
was  clear  without  being  hard  and  brit- 
tle: there  were  nicely  adjusted  grada- 
tions of  force;  there  was  color;  there 
was  rhythm;  there  W’as  brilliance.  It  is 
a pity  that  he  is  not  heard  frequently 
in  chamber  concerts. 

Svendsen's  Octet  was  to  many  the 
prnniise  of  still  greater  things  to  come, 
but  this  promise  was  not  realized  in 
large,  degree.  The  Octet  has  still  the 
elements  of  instant  popularity,  but  long 
acquaintance  with  it  does  not  increase 
its  value.  The  first  theme  of  the  open- 
ing allegro  bears  a whimsical,  absurd 
resemblance  to  a too  familiar  .strain  in 
“The  Bohemian  Girl.”  and  Svendsen 
was  apparently  so  enamored  of  this 
theme  that  he  could  not  let  it  go. 

The  fifth  concert  will  be  on  Tuesday, 
Feb.  9. 
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woeos  OF  pomsp 


IS  WFFU'S  SILL 
ITTOESyUlPHOlU 


The  programme  ot  the  10th  public  re- 
hearsal of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra this  afternoon  at  Symphony  Hall 
will  include  the  overture  of  D’ Albert’s 
opera,  "The  Improvlsatore”  (first  time), 
Charles  M.  LoefHer’s  symphonic  poem, 
"The  Death  of  Tintagiles,”  after  the 
drama  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  and 
Glazounoff’s  symphony  No.  4 (by  re- 
quest). D’Albert’s  opera,  which  was 
produced  in  Berlin  in  lOOl,  is  founded, 
in  part,  on  Victor  Hugo's  grisly  drama, 
"Angelo,  Tyrant  of  Padua,”  wdiich 
Rachel  brought  to  Boston  in  1855;  but 
the  librettist  uses  only  the  name  of 
Hugo’s  podesta  and  certain  Incidents  of 
the  drama;  there  Is  no  Tisbe,  the  play 
actress  The  overture  is  Carnival  music. 
Mr.  Loeffler’s  symphonic  poem  has  been 
played  here  three  times,  twice  in  its 
ori^nal  version  and  once  in  the  amended 
form.  The  composer  will  play  the  viole 
d amour  at  the  two  concerts  this  week. 

! Glazounoff’s  brilliant  symphony  gave  so 
much  pleasure  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  that  the  request  for  repetltioij 
seems  natural. 

Mr.  Charles  Glllbert,  baritone,  will 
sing  Ralph’s  drinking  song,  from  Bi- 
zet's "Fair  Maid  of  Perth."  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment:  and-  these 

songs  with  piano:  Massenet’s  ‘'Twi- 

light,” Perilhou’s  “Virgin  at  the.  Man- 
ger," and  the  "Song  of  Gilles,”  from 
Poise’s  “Joli  Gilles  ” 

.The  programme  of  the  concerts  Jan. 
8-9  will  include  the  overture  to  Saint- 
Saens’  "Les  Barbares"  (first  time), 
Henselt’s  piano  concerto  (Mr.  Busoni, 
pianist);  Caser  Franck’s  symphonic 
poem,  "The  Wild  Huntsman,”  and  Men- 
delssohn’s "Scotch”  symphany. 


MR.  BAUER’S  PIANO  RECITAL 


Fine  Exhibition  of  Many  of  the  Higher 
and  Nobler  Characteristics  of  Full 
and  Rounded  Artistry. 


Mr.  Harold  Bauer  gave  bis  third 
piano  recltiil  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Steiiiert  Hall.  In  spite  of  the  storm 
there  wa.s  an  audience  of  good  size.  The 
programme  wa.s  as  follows: 

Variations  in  ('.  minor .Beoiboven 

Itoiulo  In  G major,  op.  1Z9 Beethoven 

donate  in  B flat  minor,  op.  .'15 Ghopin 

Kreialerlana.  op.  Ill Schumann 

Intermezzo  tBcrecnst)  in  E flat,  op.  137. 

Mo.  1 Brahni.s 

Gapricclo  in  E minor Meutlelaaobn 

Ithapsodle  Hongroise,  No.  l.’l Liszt 

Mr.  Bauer’s  performance  was  an  un- 
usually fine  exhibition  of  many  of  the 
higher  and  nobler  charaeteri.stic,s  of  full 
and  rounded  artistry.  Hi.s  Beethoven 
of  the  Variations  was  a ronianiiclst  im- 
provl.slng.  The  Rondo  of  the  same  com- 
poser—"Anger  over  a lost  Groschen 
vented  in  a caprice”— was  played  with 
a sense  of  capricious  humor,  with  ap- 
preciation of  Beethoven  in  one  of  hl.s 
fits  of  extravagant  jesting.  The  word 
"Rondo"  seemed  pedagogic  and  out  of 
place. 

The  piece  is  a rondo- we  hasten  to  re- 
assure Mr.  Graderind- but  a.s  Jfr.  Bauer 
played  it  it  was  a fantasia,  in  imagi- 
native frolic. 

Ill  the  sonata  by  Chopin,  the  perforin- 
aneo  of  the  my.sterious  finale  was  the 
mo.st  effective  and  the  most  in  symp.i- 
thy  with  the  spirit  of  Chopin  a.s  we  un- 
derstand It.  There  have  been  several 
explanaiions  of  these  uncart  hi  v pages 
It  seems  a.s  though,  after  the  inexorable 
funeral  march.  the.---c  words  of  De  Ouln- 
cev  might  serve  as  ;i  motlo;  ".,  wind 
Ihtif  might  have  swept  (lie  iiold.s  of 
nnetolit.v  for  a thousand  centuries.” 

Mr.  Bauer  played  the  Krelsleiiana 
Ilk*'  a i*oot  a.s  a iTiost  acoom- 


plished  but  Is  Ae  group  ft^tf 

Cor  fhe  enrreert  hall?  Here  are  ^rn  of 
peculiar  intimao.v  that  are  for  the  dimly 
lighted  room  with  drawn  curtaln.s,  with 
smouldering  log.  with  a few  congenial 
hearers;  and  the  playing  should  he  in- 
formal so  that  there  might  be  interrup- 
tions and  repetitions,  and  talk  afcout  the 
sufferings  of  Johannet.  Krelsler  and  the 
mad  melancholy  of  Schumann. 

In  the  concert  hail  the  music  sounds 
as  the  soliloquy  of  a sliy  and  sensitive 
soul  in  a corner  on  some  festal  occasion. 
The  sight  of  a woman  smoothing  her 
hair  or  the  Indecent  Ivehavior  of  a steam 
pipe  was  enough  yesterday  to  break  the 
spell,  whereas  even  the  explosion  of  a 
boiler  would  only  have  added  to  the 
joyous  excitement  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  rhapsody  by  Liszt. 

Mr.  Bauer  played  Mendelssohn's  Ca- 
prlcclo  with  exquisite  lightness  ana 
fancy,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  repeat 
his  performance,  and  he  rhapsodized 
LLszt’s  piece  with  astonishing  bravura. 
All  In  all,  the  concert  was  one  of  the. 
finest  revelations  of  the  pianist’s  indis- 
putable art. 


TENTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


Seldom  So  Many  Vacant  Seats 
as  Seen  Last  Night. 


composer  ^nSlCTMti next 
tion  decides  that'  wua  a geuos; 
ridicules  the  dull  ears  that  did  not  a 
predate  the  power  and  beauty  of  r. 
music  and  it  al.s'i  n^-glects.  or  do 
ii',1  r'  ognlze,  'he  imaginative  of  : 
own  period. 


Mr.  Gilib'Tt  sang  with  rare  skill. 
c<  median  of  the  first  order,  he  di.^s; 
guished  between  the  concert  find  : 
operatic  tage,  a,-,d  did  not  oveisteti  i 
bound:;  line.  By  his  flawlese  dictei 
bv  vocal  proficiency,  uv  his  knowF-rl 
of  the  value  ot  tonal  color,  by  persu:; 
authority  and  magnetism,  he  turned  i; 
fies  into  consummate  works  of  art.  T; 
audience  called  and  recalled  him,  b 
the  traditions  were  respected,  and  M 
Glllbert  could  only  bow  repeatedly  h 
thanks. 


OME  patient  and  industr 
ouA  man  with  a sense  < 
humor  should  form  a co 
ectlon  of  Parsifaliar 
ind  present  it  to  tl 
Boston  Public  Library  f' 
the  amusement  of  gene 


The  Overture  to  D’.tlbert’s  Opero, 
"The  Improvisatore,”  a Sym- 
phony by  Glazounofl  and  a Sym- 
phonie  Poem  by  Loefller,  “The 
Death  of  Tintagiles,”  Are  Given. 
Tlfc  programme  of  the  10th  Symphony 
concert.  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  given 
lust  night  in  Symphony  Hall,  was  as 
follow*: 

Overture  to  tbe  opera,  "The  Improvisa- 

tori  " (flrst  tlniei D’.tlbert 

Air.  • Quaiiii  la  Fl-unme,”  from  "The 

Fair  .Maid  ot  Perth” Bizet 

Syiiiphonle  poem,  "The  Death  ot  Tinta- 

glles" Loeflacr 

Songs— 

•Twilight" Massenet 

“The  Virgin  at  the  Mauger" I’erilhon 

Song  of  Gilles  from  ".Toll  Gilles" Poise 

S.vmphony  No.  4 in  E flat  (by  request) ... 

Glazoimoft 

Tlie  fury  of  the  storm  kept  many  at 
home.  Seldom  have  there  been  so  many 
vacant  seats  at  a Symphony  concert. 

The  overture  to  D’Albert’s  opera.  “Tbs 
Improvlsatore.”  was  played  here  for 
the  first  time.  It  has  been  performed  at 
Symphony  concerts  in  Chicago  and  Cin- 
cinnati. The  music  is  purposely  carnl- 
valesque.  It  is  ostensibly  light  and  gay, 
but  these  qualities  are  superficial.  The 
music  Is  not  shot  through  with  merri- 
ment and  recklessness.  The  themes  ot 
a sparkling  overture  should  have  dis-- 
tinction,  otherwise  the  overture  will 
not  sparkle.  Nor  is  there  in  this  music 
the  imperious  reminder  of  popular  c ha -- 
ter  and  turmoil.  A would-te  profound 
composer  here  would  fain  scintillate. 

The  flrst  theme  is  effectively  an- 
nounced, but  the  second  theme  is  comic 
opera,  and  net  of  the  first  class.  The 
best  part  of  the  work  is  it."  orchestral 
dress,  and  the  variagated  costume  cov- 
ers a naturally  phlegmatic  body.  Auber 
did  this  sort  of  thing  much  better.  Some 
years  ago  D' Albert  gave  a memorable 
performance  of  Beethoven'.s  G major 
concerto  at  a Symphony  concert— it  was 
his  second  vi.«il  to  Bonton.  The  wonder 
is  that  a man  who  had  such  an  uncom- 
mon gift  of  interpretation  should  itch 
like  anv  young  Frenchman  for  stage 
reputation.  He  has  written  seven  operas 
within  10  veare.  These  operas  have  seen 
the  feotlightfc';  they  have  been  reviewed 
solrmnly  and  at  length,  and  they  live- 
in  music  lexicons. 

Glazounoff’s  symphony  played  last  Oc- 
tober gave  many  so  much  pleasure  that 
ihev  asked  for  a repetition.  The  music 
is  melodious,  fluent,  'brililant,  and  not 
without  elegance.  There  are  symphonies 
which  are  .said  to  be  great  and  do  not 
give  pleasure.  -It  is  a good  thing  to  have 
ocea.slonallv  a symphony  that  has  not 
this  singular  attribute  of  greatness.  Mr. 
Loeffler’s  symphony  poem  was  t layed 
for  the  fourth  time;  the  second  perfor- 
mance ot  the  revised  version. 

The  characteristics  of  this  higlily  im- 
aginative work  have  been  discussed  here 
more  than  once,  and  at  length,  and  it  is 
not  iiece-isary  to  catalogue  again  the 
many  beauties.  It  is  a unique  compo- 
sition, not  on  account  of  its  subject,  for 
Leon  Dubois  has  written  music  for  the 
same  little  tragedy  for  marionettes;  not 
because  of  the  viol  d’armour,  which  was 
plaved  in  a masterly  manner  by  the 
composer;  but  by  reason  of  the  inven- 
tion .and  tlie  treatment.  The  day  has 
gone  by  when  Maeterlinck  can  be  dis- 
h.issed  contemptuously  as  a "decauent." 
especially  by  tbo.se  who  have  never  read 
his  plavs;  and  with  that  day  has  gone 
the  idea  that  a composer  who  finds  sug- 
gestion in  the  dramas  must  necessarily 
be  "morbid.’’  "The  Death  of  Tintagiles” 
is  no  more  morbid  than  death  it.self:  and 
"decadent."  In  the  true  meaning  >f  the 
word,  may  be  applied  to  Marlow'c.  Shake- 
soeare.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  DeQuincey, 
Keats,  Pater.  Ye.ats— a highly  respect- 
able list,  one  that  might  be  recommend- 
ed by  the  most  prudent  professor  of 
composition  and  rhetoric  in  a young 
ladies’  seminary 

Air.  Loenler  has  caught  the  .spirit 
of  v'lrious  Maeterlinckian  moods,  and 
expressed  them  in  peculiarly  original 
miiiic.  He  docs  not  try  to  retell  the 
tragedy  in  music;  he  puts  into  music  his 
imiiressions  of  the  .story  of  the  boy 
■I'Intagiles,  his  eisters,  and  their  fear- 
ful and  vain  struggle  against  the  old 
oueen  in  the  tovi'er  of  the  dark  cas- 
tle. His  symholisra.  as  that  of  Mae- 
terlinck, is  human.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  know  the  tragedy  in  order  to 
be  moved  by  the  music.  Such  imagina- 
tive music  is  rare.  While  the  composer 
is  :illve.  It  is  characterized  as  odd, 
strange,  and  by  some  it  is  called  "won- 
derful. no  doubt,  but  unintelligible”;  the 


ations  to  come.  The  many  scrapbool 
filled  with  newspaper  clippings  wou 
not  be  the  least  valuable  volumes  of  tl 
collection. 

Wagner,  alive  and  dead,  has  inspirt 
an  amazing  amount  of  chatter  and  1 
loose  the  floodgates  of  ink.  Twenty-fii 
years  ago  "Parsifal”  fired  the  zeal  - 
pamphleteers  just  as  it  now  provide 
columns  of  copy  for  the  Sunday  new 
papers  of  New  York.  And  what  par 
phlets  were  published  in  1882! 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  or  1: 
credible,  of  these  pamphlets,  is  an  ii 
Quiry  into  the  precise  significance  ^ 
the  awakening  morning  call.  At  the  b 
ginning  of  the  opera  Gurnemanz,  f 
miliarly  known  to  the  unenlightened  ai 
the  irreverent  as  Old  Gunnybags,  ar 
the  boys  are  asleep.  They  are  awakene 
and  this  scene  seemed  so  port^tous 
one  Edmund  von  Hagen  that  he  wro 
62  octavo  pages  about  it.  The  table 
contents  will  show  the  character  or  t 
pamphlet  and  the  inhuman  thoroag 
ness  of  the  pamphleteer:  I.  Concernii 
the  Significance  of  the  Morn^g. 
Concerning  the  Awakening.  1.  Concer 
Ing  the  Sleep,  (a)  The  Aesthetic  Side 
the  Sleep,  (b)  The  Metaphysical  Side 
the  Sleep,  (u)  The  Symbolical  Side 
the  Sleep,  (e)  The  Historical  Side 
the  Sleep.  2.  Concerning  the  Act 
Awakening.  3.  Concerning  Waking  ^ 
Watchfulness,  (a)  Attention  to  the  Hi 
tory  of  the  World,  (b)  Attention  to  t. 
Symbolism  of  Life,  (c)  Attention  to  t 
Intellectuality  of  the  Individual;  (d)  A 
tention  to  the  Morality  of  the  Indlvldus 
(e)  Attention  to  the  Bodily  Faculties.  1. 
Concerning  the  Moral  of  the  Awakenln 
This  seems  to  sober  admirers  of  Wa 
ner  as  mere  madness,  superinduced 
too  close  communion  with  the  composi 

And  yet  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  II 
we  find  the  New  York  Evening  Po 
publishing  this  paragraph : 

"But  the  Kundry  who  is  under  Klin 
sot’s  Influence  is  also  no  less  real  ai 
modern  than  she  is  mediaeval  and  myt 
leal.  Some  years  ago  the  clever  Hai 
burg  critic,  Ferdinand  Pfohl.  wrote 
brochure  entitled  ’BayreutherFanfarei 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  Kundry 
a surprisingly  realistic  study  in  model 
hypnotism  and  hysteria.  Now,  while  v 
may  hold  that  tuberculosis,  as  portray 
on  the  stage  in  ‘La  Traviata’  and  ’] 
Boheme,’  is  a subject  for  medical  rath 
than  musical  treatment,  it  is  far  diffe 
ent  with  hysteria  and  hypnotism.  Fem 
nine  hysteria  daily  leads  to  the  mo 
tragic  or  comic  complications,  of  whic 
romancers  are  making  abundant  and  e 
fective  use,  while  the  possibilities 
hypnotism  have  also  been  much 
' plolted.  Our  sympathies,  if  we  are  no 
mal  persons,  are  not  alienated  fro 
Kundry  by  the  knowledge  that  she 
* not  a free  agent;  quite  the  contrary.  Ii 
' stead  of  reprobating  her  as  a wick( 
siren  we  pity  her,  as  we  would  any  oi 
who,  unwillingly  and  unwittingly,  con 
I mlts  a crime  under  hypnotic  influenc 
I If  we  read  over  the  ‘Parsifal’  poem 
I the  light  of  these  considerations,  we  fir 
in  it  a new  and  strange  fascination.  J 
the  time  when  Wagner  wrote  this  peer 
hypnotism  was  not  yet  a branch  of  sc 
entific  investigation,  but  the  allied  ph 
nomena  were  known  under  such  nam< 
as  mesmerism  and  somnambulism,  ar 
Wagner’s  idol,  Schopenhauer,  had  wri 
ten  about  them  eloquently  and  belie 
Ingly.” 


So  "Parsifal”  may  be  characterized 
a study  In  hypnotism.  Kundry  is 
hysteric,  a hypnotic,  just  as  Amfortas 
a gentleman  with  a running  sore.  An> 
by  the  way,  why  is  a running  sore  t 
excellent  subject  for  a serious  oper; 
while  tuberculosis  Is  one  unfit?  Persor 
of  delicate  serusibilltles  apparently  ei 
joy  Kundry  and  her  hysterical  symr 
toms,  "such  as  the  con\'ulsive  struj 
gling  and  fits  of  maniacal  laughter, 
but  the  moment  a poor  soprano  begin 
to  cough,  even  though  she  be  a mlstrce 
of  coloratura,  away  with  her! 

It  is  a pity  that  Dr.  Jean  Baptist 
Lamarche  of  Pesmes,  who  wrote 
learned  "Essay  on  Music  Considered  i 
Its  Relations  with  Medicine”  (1813),  an 
Prof.  Colombat,  who  discussed  in  18". 
the  relations  that  exist  between  iliusi 
and  the  public  health,  did  not  have  a 
opportunity  of  studying  “Parsifal." 
__The  Evening  Post,  by  the  wav.  find 
a certain  resemblance”  between  Am 


v: 


Rev.  Arthur  Dlmmesdal  f 
in  The  Scarlet  Letter.”  And  why  no 


one  between  Klingsor  and  Chi'lllng 
worth? 


Suppose  Kundry  a mere  operatic  wnr 
ton,  bent  on  triumphing  over  the  cha«^ 
tlty  or  Parsifal;  suppose  her  to  be  ai 
ordinary  garden  sensualist—for  she  is  'i 
KUr^sor’s  garden.  She  attempts  to  en 
lighten  Pa.rsifal*3  dense  purity  by  kiss 
ing  blni  with  a long  kiss  in  the  name  o 
XUS  dead  mother. 


ff 


CONCERNING  THE  OPERA  OF  “ PARSIFAL 
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MR5 . TUC.HAHD 

a A X O PH  OTi-E. 


I study  in  Hyrnitism ; 
Tk  “Religious”  Quality 
of  Wagner’s  Work;  Mr. 
4 Loeff'er’s  Songs;  Music 
J of  'Ae  Week;  Old  and 
New  Operas;  Personals. 


Of  Love  oh  learn  the  taehion 
Which  Qamuret  once  knew 
When  Heart’s  Affliction’s  passion 
Had  fired  bis  bosom  (brougb. 

The  life  thy  mother 
Gave  thee  can  smother 
E'en  death,  and  dulness,  too,  remove 
To  thee 
Now  she 

Sends  benediction  from  above 
In  this  first  kiss  of  Love. 


whu 


__  though  Kllngrsor  suggested  to  her 
In  her  hypnotic  condition:  “Kiss  him 

tor  his  mother.” 

The  idea  of  a woman  conscious  of  her 
actions  and  willing  to  please  herself  as 
well  as  to  obey  Klingsor  using  the  recol-' 
eotion  of  a mother’s  Heart’s  Affliction’s 
love  as  a tool  of  seduction  is  repulsive. 
When  we  are  told  that  Kundry  in  a 
hypnotic  condition  has  not  even  a sens- 
luai  yearning  toward  Parsifal,  that  she 
"is  merely  a puppet  whoee  strings  are 
pulled  by  Klingsor,  the  scene  is  intoler- 
The  highest  emo-tlons  are  often 
singularly  blended  with  the  lowest  pas- 
sions in  the  tumultuous  life  of  an  unfort- 
unate woman.  If  Kundry  had  the  slight- 
est Interit  in  Pareifal,  even  her  ama- 
tory irrei^rence  might  be  forgiven,  as  a 
curious  outburst  of  the  maternal  feeling 
which  enters  frequently  into  the  love  of 
woman  for  man,  whatever  the  nature  of 
this  love  may  be,  whether  It  be  animal. 


FERUCCIt?  BXJSOm, 

PIANIST  . 

tlon  of  “Parsifal.”  It"  was  built  as  an  i 
opera  house  for  the  performance  of  cer- ! idea  of  the  libretto  is  Buddhistic,  not 
; tain  operas  with  scenery,  costumes  a,!>d  Christian.  The  wildest-eyed  Wagnerites 
« mechanical  contrivances,  quarrel  among  themselves  concerning 
peNormances  were  not  planned  the  precise  nature  of  the  “Christlanitv” 
t ® of  worship  or  of  m “Parsifal.”  Mr.  David  Irvine  at- 

omphalic  contemplation;  they  were  and  tacked  Mir.  C.  T.  Gatty  savagely  be- 
general  and  paying  cause  he  was  so  rash  as  to  read  “the 
j r protests  wrong  kind  of  Christianity  into  the 

^ I.T?  drama,  and  for  saying  that  the  drama 

reserve  Parsifal  for  Bayreuth.  Wag-  “presupposes  notions  of  a personal  God.” 


jpure  Or  mystical.  But  here  Kundry  l.s 
'S  merely  an  automaton;  or  she  is  as  those 
^Wll  creatures  who  are  said  to  be  the 
semblance  of  woman,  masked  and 
draped  with  a surface  of  flesh,  but 
without  substantial  body  and  with  a 
malignantly  demoniacal  mind. 

As  The  Herald  said  in  its  review  of 
the  performance  at  the  Metropolitan 
>pera  House,  Amfortas  is  the  only  char- 
icter  who  interests  the  audience;  and 
’or  this  reason:  he  is  a man.  he  suffers: 
lis  temptation  and  fall  have  not  been 
icted  in  the  sight  of  the  public:  there  is 
;hls  sufferer  on<  the  stage,  and  the  music 
;o  which  he  suffers  is  the  most  poignant 
ijllid  the  least  theatrical  music  in  the 
score.  “That  long  cry  of  Amfortas— 
i^Htrely  the  last  word  of  human  pain, 
where  the  music  seems  to  voice  the  an- 
guish of  all  the  life  that  has  suffered 
ilnce  the  foundations  of  the  world  were 
Id.”  We  are  not  Interested  in  Amfor- 
s as  a type,  as  Mr.  Newman  says,  but 
cause  he  Is  a man,  and  we  need  no 
uaintance  with  Wagnerian  metaphys- 
to  be  thrilled  by  this  cry  of  angruish. 


;ii? 


ner,  shrewdest  of  stage  managers, 
knew  the  value  of  a pilgrimage.  A man 
, that  travels  many  miles  to  And  a pe- 
j cullar  “atmosphere”  is  loath,  to  confess 
at  his  journey’s  end  that  this  atmos- 
j phere  is  legendary.  A hushed  audience 
1 of  great  size  in  a darkened  room  may 
j be  Impressive  even  in  an  American  city. 
When  hundreds  or  thousands  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  a remote  Bavarian  town 
to  take  part  in  what  is  proclaimed 
as  a religious  service,  they  themselves 
create  the  atmosphere.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  reverential  than  the 
stage  management  of  the  first  act  of 
“Parsifal”  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  audience  was  equally 
reverent.  Was  there  an  attempt  at  ap- 
plause after  the  curtains  closed?  So 
there  was  at  Bayreuth  in  August.  18®, 
when  we  were  of  the  audience;  and  In 
New  York,  as  well  as  at  Bayreuth,  the 
attempt  was  promptly  suppressed. 


Some  bring  forward  the  Good  Friday’s 
spell  music  in  answer  to  the  charge 
that  the  opera  as  a whole  shows  Wag- 
ner old.  tired,  and  inclined  toward 
senile  chatter.  Even  Mr.  Ernest  New- 
man, sanest  of  all  writers  about  Wag- 
ner and  his  art.  writes:  “In  the  won- 
derful ’Charfreltagszauber’  of  the  third 
act  we  have  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
evidence  of  the  physiological  change 
that  I have  referred  to  as  characteristic 
of  Wagner  s last  years.  It  needed  a 
quite  musical  state  of  the  emotional  life 
I to  write  music  so  exquisite,  so  subtle, 
so  imaginative  as  this.”  But  the  sketch 
of  this  Good  Friday  music  was  written 
at  Zurich  in  1857  when  Wagner  was  44 

Kears  old.  He  was  in  his  65th  year  when 
6 began  to  work  on  “Parsifal.” 


presupposes  ; 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
opera?  Great  art  is  universal,  ncrt  sec- 
tarian. Wagner  saw  in  certain  symbols 
of  the  Christian  church  an  opportunity 
for  stage  display  and  effect;  just  as 
when  there  was  a necessity  of  scene- 
shifting,  he  made  Gurnemanz  and  Par- 
sifal tread  water  while  painted  scenes 
went  by  them,  and  to  give  effect  to  this 
common  and  prosaic  ’business,  he  put 
this  absurd  dialogue  into  the  mouths  of 
the  actors: 

Parsifal 

I scarcel.v  move — 

Yet  swiftly  seem  to  run. 

Gumemanz. 

My  son,  thou  seeat. 

Here  Space  and  Time  are  one. 


tThey  that  protest  againstMhe  perform- 
[nces  of  “Parsifal”  elsewhere  than  at 
.■yreuth  forget  that  Bayreuth  is  a 
Batre,  not  a cathedral,  not  even  a 
* 'Wioert  hall.  The  Bayreuth  Festival 


tfciy  House  was  not  built  and  conse- 
ted  solely  for  the  ncyntifical  oroduc- 


As  Ulick  exclaims  in  “Evelyn  Innes”: 
“If  we  asked  ourselves  what  Siegfried 
did.  the  answer  is.  that  he  forged  the 
sword,  killed  the  dragon  and  released 
Bruennhilde.  But  if,  in  like  manner,  we 
a.sk  ourselves  what  Parsifal  did,  is  not 
the  answer  that  he  killed  a swan  and 
refused  a kiss,  and  with  many  morbid, 
suggestive  and  disagreeable  remarks”? 
It  would  not  be  a good  thing  to  go  into 
the  esoteric  meaning  of  "Parsifal.”  Mr. 
Huneker  is  brilliantly  extravagant  in 
his  view  and  opinion,  but  his  extrava- 
gance is  that  of  the  righteously  Indig- 
’ nant  man  who  protests  against  admira- 
tion for  the  protecting  cloak  of  Parsi- 
fal’s pseudo-Christian  chastity.  As  he 
well  said  two  years  ago  at  Bayreuth; 
“Christianity,  modern  Christianity,  is 
clean,  not  morbid-minded.  It  exalts  the 
family,  the  reverse  of  the  Pauline  mis- 
ogynists. So  Parsifal’s  renunciation,  un- 
less it  be  viewed  as  an  expression  of 
personal  taste,  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
strued into  a virtuous  action.” 

There  are  some  whose  souls  are  vexed 
by  the  advertising,  as  though  Wagner 
himself  was  not  the  accomplished  and 
indefatigable  press  agent  of  his  own 
works.  Nor  was  he  ever  weary  of 
pressing  friends  and  acquaintances  into 


The  scenes  in  the  opera  that  have  ex- 
cited comment  and  stirred  up  strife- 
such  as  the  communion  service  and  the 
washing  and  the  anointing  by  Kundry 
of  Parsifal’s  feet — seem  to  an  unpreju- 
diced looker-on  as  too  deliberately  theat- 
ricaJ,  designed  purposely  for  theatrical 

and  not  for  any  possible  religious  effect:  ,, 

and  for  this  reason  alone  they  may  wrote 

shock  all  these  who  have  respect  for  i '’i®  oP®tAtjc  purposes 

the  forms  of  all  religions  It  is  not  explanations  of  his  dramas.  His 

necessary  here  to  repeat  that  the  main  I sworn  partisans  were  constantly  ad- 


dressing letters  to  the  press.  His  friend- 
ship with  the  Mad  King  was  advertised 
the  world  over.  Was  the  Festival 
Play  House  at  Bayreuth  built  as  Solo- 
mon’s Temple,  so  that  there  was  neither 
hammer  nor  axe  nor  any  tool  of  iron 
heard  while  it  was  building?  Was  it 
dedicated  as  by  stealth  and  in  the  black 
night?  Were  Wagner  now  alive,  he 
would  warm  his  pride  in  the  rays  of  the 
fierce  light  of  publicity:  he  would  wel- 
come the  attacks  of  the  clerg.y:  "Go  on, 
gentlemen,”  we  hear  him  saying;  “it 
helps  the  business”;  and  would  not  his 
reply  to  the  objectors  be  mighty  inter- 
esting reading?  

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 


.’Uonday— Jordan  Hall,  8 1’.  -M.  First  ooncerl 
of  the  Verdi  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  John  M. 

I Flockton,  conductor.  Orchestral  pieces  I y 
Amhroiso  Thomas,  Verdi,  Massenet.  Langey, 
J.  'Strauss,  Focheux,  Gounod,  Cosby.  Miss 
' Adelaldde  J.  Griggs,  contralto,  will  sing  the 
aria  ".My  Heart  Is  Weary,”  from  Goring 
'liiomas’  “Nadeechda”  and  songs  by  Chad- 
wick, Corner,  Liza  Lehmann. 

Tuesday— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  First  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
Georges  Lengy,  conductor.  Overture  and  ex- 
cerpts from  Beethoven’s  ballet,  “The  Creat- 
ures of  Prometheus”;  "A  Night  on  Bald 
Mountain.”  Moussorgsky  (first  time);  con- 
certo for  ’cello,  Goltermann  (Sacha  Davld- 
o(T);  choral  and  variations  for  saxophone  and 
orchestra,  d’Indy  (first  performance):  Eclogue, 
Rabaud  (first  time);  symphonic  poem,  “Ire- 
land,” Augusta  Holmes  (first  time). 
Wednesday-^ordan  Hall,  8 P.  M.  tW'Cond  con- 
cert of  the  Apollo  Club,  Mr.  Mollenliaiier, 
conductor,  Buidctt’s  “Song  of  the  Cornlsh- 
inen,”  Osgocwl’s  “lu  PIcardie”:  excerpts  from, 
Gounod’s  “Messe  des  Orpbeonistes”:  Dubois’ 
“Tarantella,”  Attenhofer-s  “Evening  Wor- 
ship,” Gibson’s  "The  Drum,”  Kremser’s 
"When  the  Bird,”  Pache’s  “Serenade.”  Bee- 
thoven’s “God’s  Glory  In  Nature.”  Mr. 
Timothee  Adamowski  will  play  ,'ia  int-Saeu.s' 
Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso. 

Thursday — ^Symphony  Hall,'  8 P.  M.  Organ  re- 
cital by  Mr.  Charles  li  Clemens  of  CU-ve- 
land,  O.  (his  first  aijpearance  in  Bostoni: 
Krebs’  Fugue  In  G minor;  Andante  and 
Finale,  Lstmmens;  Trio  In  A minor  and  Fugue 
in  A minor,  Bach:  Erallc  Bernard’s  Scherzo 
Caprice:  two  movements  from  Rhelnberger’s 
Sonata  In  B mluor;  Elegy,  Baniby;  Autumn 
Sketch,  Brewer;  Lied.  Chauvet;  Moraiidl's 
-'Ulegro  vivace;  Romanza  (study  for  double 
pedal)  and  Dialogue  (study  for  pedal  octaves), 
Olemens. 

Friday — Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  F-leventh 
iniblic  rehearsal  of  Symphony  orchestra,  -Mr. 
Gerlcke,  conductor:  overture  to  “The  Bar- 
barians.” Salnt-Saens  (first  time);  llenselt's 
Concerto  In  F minor  for  piano  (.Mr. 
Busoni,  pianist);  sym))honIc  poem,  “The  Wild 
Huntsman,”  Franck;  Mendelssohn’s  “Scotch” 
symphony. 

Saturday— Stelnert  Hall.  3 P.  M.  Aeolian, 
orchestrelle  and  pianola  recital.  Mr,  Harry 
Parmalee.  baritone,  will  sing. 

Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Eleventh  concert 
of  the  Symphony  orchestra.  Programme  as 
on  Friday  afternoon. 

LOCAL. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Bongy  Club 
will  be  on  Jan.  25  and  not  on  next  Mon- 
day evening,  as  has  been  stated  some- 
where. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Boston  Or- 
chestral Club,  Mr.  Jeorge  Longy,  con- 
ductor. will  be  on  Tuesday  evening  in 
Jordan  Hall  and  the  pr^igramnie  will 
be  of  peculiar  interest.  Vincent  d’Indy’s 
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clior.i  p and  variations  tor 
.xophono  and  orchestra,  composed  ex- 
pressly for  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hall  of 
this  city  and  dedicated  to  her.  will  be 
performed  for  the  first  time.  Mrs.  Hall 
will  play  the  saxophone  part,  and  in 
the  spring  she  will  introduce  the  work 
in  Paris  at  a concert  conducted  by  tno 
composer.  Moussorgsky’s  fantastical 


witch  piece,  “A  Xight  on  Bald  Moun- 
... 


t;iln":  Rabaud's  ''Eclogue,”  a musical 
illustration  of  Virgil's  first  Bucolic. 
‘‘Tlt>’Te  tu  patulae,”  etc.'  and  Augusta 
Holmes'  symphonic  poem.  "Ireland”  will 
all  be  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
this  city.  A 'cello  concerto  by  Goiter- 
man  will  be  played  by  Sacha  Davidoff, 
an  n-year-old  'cellist,  who  has  played  in 
Berlin  and  London  and  is  now  living 
In  New  York.  The  Herald  publishes 
todav  portraits  of  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hall, 
the  president  of  the  Boston  Orchestral 
Cluo.  of  Mr.  Georges  Longy,  the  con- 
ductor. and  of  Miss  Frieda  Strasser, 

. the  concert  master.  The  society  is  in 
' a flourishing  condition  and  now  num- 
bers 84  active  members.  The  few  pro- 
fessional players  who  assist  at  these 
concerts  are  not  included  in  this  num- 
ber. 

The  song  recital  to  be  given  by  Mr. 

1 David  Bispham  at  Jordan  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  TMesday,  Jan.  19,  will  be  Mr. 
Bispham's  only  recital  in  Boston  this 
: season. 

The  illustrated  ■ lectures  upon  the 
•'Parsifal”  to  be  given  by  Miss  Helen 
Rhodes  at  Jordan  Hall  are  appointed 
for  the  afternoons  of  Feb.  10  and  13. 


Private  advices  regarding  the  sketches 
■Grossi 


prepared  by  Mr.  George  Grossmith  for 
bis  coming  .American  tour  promise  a 
delightful  entertainment.  He  will  sail 
on  the  6th  inst.,  and  Manager  L.  H. 
Mudgett  will  present  him  at  Associa- 
tion Hall  soon  after  his  arrival. 

The  programme  of  the  second  of  the 
concerts  bv  the  Longy  Club  at  Potter 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  inst. 
will  be  of  unusual  interest. 

The  Hoffman  string  quartet  will  make 
its  second  appearance  the  present  sea- 
son on  the  evening  of  the  21st  inst.  at 
Potter  Hall.  ... 

A concert  will  be  given  by  the  Har- 
vard glee,  banjo  and  mandolin  clubs  (75 
members)  at  the  Dorchester  high  school, 
Jan.  20  at  8 P.  M.,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
athletic  association  of  that  school.  The 
purpose  of  the  concert  is  to  raise  money 
to  pay  as  far  as  possible  the  debt  on 
the  new  athletic  field. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  has  received  so 
many  letters  asking  him  to  play  com- 
positions by  Schumann  that  he  has  de- 
cided to  return  to  Boston  during  the 
first  week  of  February,  when  he  will 
give  his  final  recital  to  Boston.  The 
nrogramme  will  be  devoted  to  Sohu- 


T.  ..  . . 

Mr.  Randegger,  the  Italian  pianist, 
will  give  a recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
Tuesday,  Jan.  26. 

Mr.  Lang  is  arranging,  with  a special 
choir  of  40.  for  a series  of  musical  ser- 
vices at  King's  Chapel,  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  beginning  Jan.  10.  Some  of 
the  works  to  be  given  are  Berlioz's  "In- 


fancy of  Christ,”  Mendelssohn's  "Hymn 
of  Praise,”  Gounod’s  "Redemption”  and 
the  “St.  Cecilia”  mass,  Dvorak’s  "Stabat 
Mater,”  a set  of  Russian  church  an- 
thems, Verdi’s  “Te  Deum.”  Saint  Saens’ 
"Noel,”  and  a mass  for  male  voices. 
Organ  recitals  at  Symphony  Hall  are 
rare,  and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Clem- 
ens, now  'of  Cleveland,  is  Icroked  for- 
ward to  with  interest.  Mr.  Clemens, 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  was  for  six 
years  organist  of  the  Royal  Chapel, 
Berlin,  and  he  was  professor  of  the  or- 
gan and  music  theory  at  the  Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka  Conservatory  in  that 
city,  Mr.  Clemens  Studied  in  England 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Weeks,  Dr.  Bridge  of- 
Westminster  Abbey,  Dr.  Martin  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  Ernest  Pauer.  Tickets  are 
now  on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall  for  the 
concert  Thursday  evening. 


tonic  element  in  the  musical  wonu.  iodlous  in  the  ordinary  sen.se  of  the 
Wagner  and  his  followers  (combined  word,  nor  are  they  declamatory.  The> 
with  the  Slav  element)  destroyed  for  are  moody  in  the  same  sen^  as  some 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits  of 
Mr.  Ferruccio  Busoni  and  of  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Wood.  Mr.  Busoni,  who  will  be  the 
pianist  at  the  Symphony  concerts  this 
week,  is  well  known  and  warmly  es- 
teemed here.  He  made  this  city  his 
home  from  1891  to  1893.  Mr.  Wo^od  of 
London  is  one  of  the  famous  conductors 
of  the  world.  - He  arrived  at  New  York 
last  Thursday,  visited  Boston,  and  will 
conduct  the  concerts  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  on  Friday 
and  Saturday.  He  began  his  career  as 
an  organist  and  a singing  teacher,  but 
since  1895  he  has  conducted  symphonic 
and  promenade  concerts  at  Queen’s  Hall. 
Ijondon,  and  he  has  appeared  In  cities  of 
the  European  continent  as  a virtuoso 
conductor.  Largely  through  his  efforts 
the  French  or  low  pitch  was  adopted 
in  En.gland.  He  is  also  celebrated  for 
’ils  int.^resi  in  the  modem  Russian 
musi-  . During  his  absence  his  place  at 
n’.s  Hall  is  filled  by  Emil  Paur. 
Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  sang  Manon  In 
l.fHs.senet’s  opera  at  Berlin  last  month, 
i.nd  the  correspondent  of  the  Era  (Lon- 
d-ii.;  wrote:  "Her  rendering  was  a cul- 
• ivitted  and  painstaking  one.  She  sang 
, German,  a decided  step  forward. 
.'•Is.s  P'arrar  is  a beautiful  girl,  and  her 
voii-c  Is  most  melodious,  but  my  prog- 
::-jsUcatlon  that  it  would  never  fill  our 
Ya  ;l  Op  :ra  House  has  long  since  been 
rififd,  and  the  strain  upon  the  dell- 
organ  is  becoming  more  and  more 
oi.viouf;.” 

ior.  RIgar,  in  his  Italian  visit,  has  not 
faiii;.!  1,0  notice  the  inborn  musical  feel- 
i.g  which  belongs  to  the  peasant  of  that 
i.i  ; tri.'jhable  land  of  art.  And  yet,  it 
< - mt  to  u-  that  it  Is  possible  to  be  too 
!liuf,ia:-!tic  over  such  a natural  attri- 
was  owing,  of  course,  to  the 


bu 


the  moment  practically  the  Italian 
vogue.  Now,  if  there  is  one  musician  ' 
more  than  another  who  Is  steeped  to 
the  Ups  in  the  Teutonic  feeling,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  deep  rivers  of  modern 
art,  it  is  Edward  Elgar.  It  comes, 
therefore,  as  something  of  a surprise 
that  he  should  wax  so  enthusiastic  on 
the  subject  of  an  attitude  toward  music 
which  is  wholly  foreign  to  himself. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  pleasant  and  agree- 
able to  find  one  of  the  heroes  of  mod- 
ern musical  progress  falling  down  to 
worship  musical  forms  that  had  practi- 
cally ceased  to  have  popularity  before 
he  began  to  compose.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

-Miss  Janet  Spencer  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton, sang  in  a performance  of  "The 
Messiah”  in  New  York,  Dec.  30,  and  the 
New  York  Tribune  said  of  her:  ‘Miss 

Spencer  sang  the  air,  'O,  Thou  That 
Tellest,’  in  the  key  of  G,  a proceeding 
which  is  sanctioned  by  the  custom  of 
the  composer  himself  to  change  voice 
and  key  in  some  of  the  airs  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  occasions.  Thus  ‘But 
who  may  abide,’  though  composed  for 
a bass  voice,  is  marked  for  tenor  in  the 
autograph  MS.  and  for  the  male  alto, 
Guadagnl,  in  the  Dublin  MS.,  a change 
of  key  being  indicated  in  both  cases.” 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  had  sport  with 
Mr.  Tovey,  composer  and  pianist,  in 
London,  apropos  of  a concert  on  Dec. 
17.  ‘"The  programme  kindly  informed 
the  public  that  ‘as  time  passes,'  the 
name  of  Mr.  Donald  Tovey  looms  larger 
and  larger  in  the  public  eye';  we  are 
also  told  that  he  -was  born  in  1875;  and 
we  are  made  acquainted  -with  the  fact 
that  ‘he  lives  in  an  age  when  so  many 
young  composers  seek  to  begin  the  de- 
livery of  their  message  at  the  point 
where  Wagner  left  off.’  Need  more  be 
said  to  prove  that  Mr.  Donald  Francis 
Tovey,  a young  gentleman  28  years  of 
age,  who  with  great  consideratim  for 
the  art  of  our  day  has  taken  up  Wag- 
ner’s pen,  has  practically  continued  the 
work  of  the  great  German  master?  Mr. 
Tovey  must,  we  think,  definitely  be- 
come retrogressive  in  his  point  of  view; 
he  is  not,  to  our  thinking,  original 
enough  for  his  ambition;  and,  therefore, 
his  attempts  should  be  confined  to  the 
lines  taken  by  Richard  Strauss,  no 
less  than  to  those  which  Richard  Wag- 
ner showed  to  be  possible.  They  con- 
quer not  so  much  toy  the  invention  of 
new  forms  or  of  new  technique  as  by 
the  combination  of  a great  original 
thought  with  a few  novel  (even  possibly 
audacious)  sentiments  in  regard  to  rule, 
in  combination  with  all-  the  great  tradi- 
tions which  have  been  built  up  in  the 
past.  Mr.  Donald  Tovey  is  not,  to  our 
mind,  an  artist  of  this  kind  appealing  to 
modernity.” 

Emile  de  Quantan,  the  author  of  the 
Fin  national  hymn,  "Soumi’s  Song,” 
died  recently  at  San  Remo  at  the  age 
of  76. 

Di  March!  will  be  the  first  tenor  at 
the  San  Carlo,  Naples,  this  winter. 

•The  tenor  Angelo  Masini  will  receive 
f.500,000  for  a tour  in  South  America. 

Delmas,  the  baritone,  fell  sick  Imme- 
diately after  the  production  of  d’Indy’s 
"The  Stranger”  at  the  Paris  Opera,  and 
the  second  performance  waits  his  re- 
covery. 

Etienne  Boutet  de  Monvel,  the 
draughtsman  and  painter,  has  written  a 
life  and  stpdy  of  Adolphe  Nourrit,  the 
famous  tenor.  The  book,  which  Is  high- 
ly commended,  is  published  by  the 
"Llbraire  Plon”  Paris. 

A third  volume  of  letters  of  distin- 
guished men  to  Liszt,  collected  by  La 
Mara,  has  been  published  by  Brietkopf 
and  Haertel. 

A "Symphonic  Poem  for  'cello  and 
orchestra,  by  Victor  Vreuls,  played  late- 
ly in  Paris  (Bedetti,  ’cellist),  -was 
■warmly  praised. 

Felix  Mottl  as  musical  director  of  the 
Munich  Opera  ^_will  receive  yearly  the 
equivalent  of  $7500. 


of  Franck’s  music.  Mr.  Loefifier’s  sym 
pathles  are  evidently  close  to  the  school 
of  music  that  has  followed  Franck.  His 
methods  are  far  nearer  kin  to  the 
French  music  of  the  day  and  its  idea.-- 
than  it  is  to  the  German.  Debus.-.v 
would  be  a brother  in  art  to  him,  and 
Chausson,  had  he  lived,  -would  have 
been  close  to  him.  The  songs  puzzle 
one,  yet  they  satisfy  the  imaglnfctlon. 
They  bring  out  with  extraordinary  clear- 
ness the  subtler  meanings  of  the  text. 
They  strike  one  as  being  music  drama 
in  miniature  through  their  musical  illus-- 
tration  of  the  emotional  and  intellectual 
moods  of  the  verses  which  are  treated. 
The  music  is  to  the  poem  what  the 
frame  should  -be  to  the  picture. 

“Miss  Metcalfe  sang  them  with  ex- 
quisite art.  althouerh  it  seemed  some- 
times that  she  did  not  quite  rise  to  their 
full  dramatic  possibilities.  And  Mr 


Tcwi  Irreopmisibie  momenis,  la  nufpar 

leote  < 


mock  day*.’  and  in  such  mome__  __ 
exuberance  toward  life  that  he  nearliy^ 
changed  our  feeling  toward  the  genr^ 
eral  attitude  of  Brahms,  so  far  as  ouf 


Judgment  of  his  perpetual  gravity 
connection  with  everyday  life  is  con 
cerned." 


BERLIOZ  AGAIN. 

Last  night  a choral  and  orchestra 
concert  was  given  In  the  concert  hal 
of  the  Royal  College,  under  the  dlrectlor 
of  Sir  Charles  V.  Stanford.  In  honor  ol 
the  centenarj’  of  Berlioz.  In  such  a con- 
nection one  need  do  little  more  tbar 
praise  the  artistic  spirit  which  prompt!  ■ 
modern  teachers  and  modern  young  mu- 
sicians to  realize  how  great  a man  am: 
how  great  a musician  was  Hector  Ber- 


^ ...  , lloz.  At  one  time  it  was  considered  al-s 

Gebhard  of  Boston,  the  pianist,  was  al-  most  a drawback,  in  the  utterance  ol 
together  admirable.  In  the  last  group  musical  critic,  to  praise  Berlioz 

of  songs  Mr.  Loefiler  himself  played  the  ^itj,ln  a long  distance  beyond  that  -wit! 

viols.**  —.t.  1 ...l.,  V»  la  i cj  vtnttr  c n x - — 


which  he  is  now  hailed  as  a master 
Wagner,  in  his  Insistent  way.  sped  tf 
the  front,  and  seized  all  the  laureh  i 


CARRENO  AND  CHOPIN. 

Mr.  Blackburn  heard  Teresa  Carreno  which  had  been  patiently  awaited  bj  ; 


play  the  piano  in  London  Dec.  16.  Sflly°lent“hls"  rfva7blck"  to^  a°  pK^ 


'Of  her  accomplishment  there  can  be  jt  has  taken  him  nearly  half 

no  question  whatever;  she  possesses  a century  to  retrieve.  Nowadays  we  have 
technique  which  is  altogether  extraor-  at  last  realized  that  that  posltm  nc 
dinarj'.  At  the  same  time  she  gives  one  Roya, 

the  impression  very  strongly  of  one  who  College 
is  more  inclined  to  teach  her  hearers  o t ^ hv^t h e h it 

than  to  fulfil  her  own  art.  She  played  a 
series  of  Chopin’s  works  in  a manner 

that  was  most  masculine,  and  deter-  ■ 

minatp  OhoDin  to  OUT  mind  did  not  lon§s  to  Hoctor  S6rlioz  b©  h©lp©c 

really  mean  that  his  work  should  be  in-  Anally  ; 

maSne‘V"‘y‘‘®He''‘^e\fly"°"alwl^^^  dramati? symphony.  ’Romeo  and  . 

wro^in  a very%eurotic.fram'e  of  mind,  i 


rndL‘himLlYhrsTfritonrecok“tpi 

his  music  represented  his  feelmgejust;  ^^‘‘.^rtly^o^ne®  of  the'most^^^^^^  ^ 


precisely  as  he  intimately  enured  th^e  ijeautifiil  compositions  to  be  reckoned 
whips  and  with  in  modern  music.  The  design  i- 

renO’  however’ admirably  equipped  from  extraordinary;  and  we  use  that  epithe: 
®-  technical  standpoint,  played  his  ttork  because,  until  the  time  of  Berlioz,  no 
a^s  if  it  had  been  the  composition  of  a man  had  in  the  same  degree  so  greatlv 
Goliath.  It  is  true  that  Chopin,  lo  h'®  dared  to  follow  the  thoughts  of  liter* 
curiously  feminine  way,  wrote  his  Polo-  


LOEFFLER  IN  NEW  YORK. 
Songs  by  Mr.  Loeffler  of  this  city  were 
sung  at  a Kneisel  concert  in  New  York 
Dec.  22.  By  far  the  most  intelligent,  as 
well  as  appreciative  and  sympathetic, 
review  of-  the  songs  was  published  in 
the  Commercial  Advertiser: 

"The  better  one  becomes  acquainted 
with  his  work  the  surer  Is  one  that  In 


naises  with  an  assumed  strength— the 
sort  of  strength  which  rather  reminds 
one  of  a gentle  animal  suddenly  roused 
to  anger;  tout  Mme.  Carreno  created 
for  him  an  attitude  more  extraordi- 
nary than  this;  she,  if  one  may  be  al- 
lowed to  diverge  into  a somewhat  imagi- 
native pose,  decorated  Chopin  with  a 
most  masculine  fancy  costume.  She 
made  him,  in  a word,  at  every , point, 
a sort  of  military  poseur;  and  by  hei 
sheer  strength  of  wrist  tried  to  persuade 
us  that  this  most  delicate,  this  most 
exquisite  composer,  was  a type  of  the 
famous  Glltoertian  major-general,  who 
knew  every  science  except  that  which 
he  was  supposed  to  know.  Once  more, 
we  have  to  record  that  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Mme.  Carreno  has 
the  qualities  which  would  make  her  a 
teacher  of  extraordinary  merit;  but  she 
always  gives  us  the  Impression,  in  her 
personal  playing,  that  she  is  trying  to 
teach  her  public  facts  of  which  that 
public  is  already  aware." 

"Lancelot”  of  the  Referee  described 
Mme.  Carreno’s  playing  of  Grieg’s  con- 
certo, Dec.  12,  as  “a  masculine  reading 
of  a feminine  work  by  a male  com- 
poser.” 


HENSCHEL  ON  BRAHMS. 

The  Herald  noted  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Henschel  lectured  on  Brahms  before  the 
Society  of  American  Women  in  London 
Dec.  17.  The  London  journals  just  re- 
ceived give  entertaining  reports  of  this 
lecture.  We  quote  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette; 

‘Mr.  Henschel  was  very  f'jll  of  hie 
subject,  and  he  gave  us  to  understand 
that  his  intimacy  with  Brahms  was  of 
a most  exceptional  kind.  He  also  ex- 
plained, in  a quite  new  and  exceptional 


Charles  Martin  Loeffler  of  Boston  this 
country  possesses  a musical  talent  it. 
Indeed  not  a musical  genius  that  is 
unique.  . He  is  one  of  the  few  men  now 
writing  music  who  seems  to  have  some- 
thing to  say,  who  is  not  merely  an 
echo  of  the  great  geniuses  that  have 
gone  before  him.  And  not  only  has  he 
something  to  say  through  his  rnusio,  but 
he  expresses  it  in  a way  which  is  quite 
his  own.  His  music  does^not  make  in- 
stant appeal  to  the  ear.  With  him  mel- 
ody is  replaced  by  a senes  of  shifting 
harmonic  moods.  'Whether  -writing  foi 
orchestra  or  for  voice,  he  strives  rather 
of  his  text  than  to  make  the  text  itself 
follow  the  music. 

"It  follows  almost  necessarily  that 
such  a method  would  soon  carry  one 
Into  a harmonic  jungle,  and  the  proble^ 
for  the  hearer  is  not  made  easier  by  the 
class  of  text  Mr.  Loeffler  chooses.  Wh^at 
seems  to  appeal  most  strongly  to  his 
imagination  is  the  poetry  of  tba.t  class 


of  French  writers  who  are  usually  dis- 
posed  of  toy  the  smug  with  the  wora  when  he  attacks  his  art 
‘decadent’— Maeterlinck  in  his  most  sym-  | gpecialized  own  point  of  ■ 
holistic  moods,  Verlaine  and  Baudelaire.  


way,  the  point  of  view  toward  art  which 
Brahms  always  took,  and  which  very 
often  has  made  certain  of  his  critics 
rather  hostile  to  his  general  methods 
and  to  some  of  his  work.  Brahms,  for 
example,  could  not  endure  Wagner;  and. 
according  to  Mr.  Henschel,  he  so  far 
lapsed  from  good  taste  as  to  say,  when 
the  first  member  of  the  Bayreuth  or- 
chestra died,  'There  goes  the  first 
corpse.’  In  that  you  have,  oddly  enough, 
Brahms  exactly  as  many  people  have 
summed  him  up— those  people,  we  mean, 
who,  admiring  the  great  synthetic  value 
of  his  music,  have  determinedly  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  he  did  not  in  many 
respects  realize  the  beauty  and  the  sen- 
timent of  that  music  which  should  walk, 
hand  In  hand,  up  and  down  all  the 
spaces  of  the  world,  with  the  man  who 
looks  to  music  for  a large  element  of 
enjoyment  In  his  life.  Mr.  Henschel 
recorded  the  fact  that  Brahms  once  said 
to  him  that  a thing  'need  not  toe  beauti- 
ful, but  it  must  be  perfect.’  Therein, 
indeed,  you  realize  Brahms;  perfection 
of  style,  perfection  of  manner,  perfec- 
tion of  orchestration— all  these  things 
were  part  and  parcel  of  his  life-work. 

I Who  then  shall  attack  a critic  who 
I maintains  that,  although  these  things 
I are  very  necessary,  he  still  does  not  care 
for  the  public  utterance  of  Brahms 
when  he  attacks  his  art  from  his  very 
specialized  own  point  of  view? 

'Mr.  Henschel’s  reminiscences  of 


-;,:-ri!-‘lal  gayety  of  Italy  that  the  pop- 

■ ’.iLr  -^.lii  -as  of  that  country  during  the 

■ T‘-‘  years  of  the  19th  century  were 
»-lvi  d v/lth  such  extreme  favor.  It 

* "1  reaction,  arising  chiefly  in  Ger- 

i.iny,  ?rorn  tbl.-:  vogue  which  made  for 
io  rise  ‘j!  a much  more  solid  and  Teu- 


That  is  enough  to  scare  the  1 Brahms  were,  as  he  delivered  them, 

audience,  and  when  to  this  is  added  Mr.  | entirely  engrossing.  It  is  true  that 

Loeffler’s  astonishing  suocass  in  giving  i yg^y  often  the  question  of  food  and 

musical  expression  to  these  poems,  ...  - x.  ...  » — i 

whether  it  be  in  a setting  of  verse.s  or 


in  "The  ‘ broader  ' form  of  a symphonic 
poem,  one  cannot  see  any  immediate 


prospect  of  general  popularity  for  the 
composer  or  for  his  music. 

‘’l.ast  night  at  the  Knel.sel  conceifi  five 
of  his  songs  were  sung  by  Miss  Susan 
Metcalfe,  Three  of  them  were  settings 
for  voice  and  piano  of  poems  by  Gus- 
tave Kahn— 'Timbres  oublles’  ’Adieu 
pour  jamais’  and  'Les  paons.’  Two  were 
for  voice,  piano  and  viola,  Baudelaire  s 
‘La  cloche  felee’  and  Verlaine’s  ’Sere- 
nade,’ which  begins  ‘Compie  la  volx 
d’un  mort  qui  ebanterait.’  ' 

"It  i.s  difficult  to  describe  the  song.s, 
■because  one  hearing  leaves  only  vague, 
floatine  imnresklon.s  Thev  are  not  me- 


drlnk  seemed  to  be  the  central  point  of 
the  Jests  which  aroused  the  laughter 
of  Mr.  Henschel’s  audience.  Mr.  Hen- 
schel naturally  laid  great  stress  upon 
his  personal  friendship  with  the  Ger- 
man musician;  he  described  with  no  lit- 
tle eloquence  how  he  visited  various 
public  places  in  company  with  Brahms, 
and  how  they  enjoyed  the  everyday 
fashions  of  the  various  places  in  which 
they  lived  together. 

"Mr.  Henschel.  In  his  defence  of 
Brahms,  dwelt  somewhat  excessively  (as 
it  seemed  to  us)  upon  the  value  of  the 
songs.  We  do  not  agree  here  with  Mr. 
Henschel;  -but  that  Is  neither  here  nor 
there.  The  fact  remains  that,  from  a 
pictorial  point  of  view,  he  showed  us 
Brahms  on  Jiis  travels,  In  his  more  or 


ture  as  they  fled  before  him  into 
recesses  of  the  art  which  Berlioz  ma 
his  own.  It  is  well  known  that  Berli 
greatly  disliked  scholastic  music  for 
own  sake;  and  here  he  is  found  to  u 
the  fugue,  for  example,  with  almost 
poignant  sen.se  of  its  dramatic  sign' 
cance.  In  fact,  you  have  in  Berlioz  t 
founder  and  the  creator  of  all  that 
most  engrossing  in  modem  music.  Li.s: 
a contemporary;  Wagner,  a studei  i 
Richard  Strauss,  a successor;  Edwa 
Elgar,  student  and  scholar— all  the 
great  masters  have,  as  it  seems  to  i . 
to  retreat  upon  Hector  Berlioz  in  ord  : 
to  express  their  modern  thought  and 
develop  that  thought  by  modern  wa 
of  orchestration.  For  he,  indeed,  w 
the  greatest  master  of  orchestra 
these  times.  » • • From  a genet 
point  of  view  we  are  bound  to  say  th 
the  concert  did  a most  distinct  bon 
to  the  memory  of  him  who  has  be 
rightly  described  as  the  father 
modern  instrumental  music.’’— Pall  M; 
Gazette,  Dec.  9. 


Last  night,  at  the  a’oove  hall.  Hr 
Richard  Strauss  conducted  a conct 
entirely  composed  of  the  works  of  B 
lloz.  It  is  just  and  right  that  a gre 
newcomer  into  the  paths  of  modern  i 
should  make  a serious  point  of  patron 
ing  Berlioz  in  a world  which  is.  as 
matter  of  fact,  awaiting  the  fine  wo 
of  all  the  generations.  Richard  Strau 
is  one  of  those  men  who  eternal 
clamor  for  consideration,  and  who  nev 
for  a moment  allow  their  critics  to  p 
their  artistic  methods  aside.  Therefoi 
it  is  that  his  conducting  of  a Berk 
concert  naturally  makes  for  everyth! 
which  is  rational,  without  ever  erri 
on  the  side  of  excess.  Strauss  und< 
stands  Berlioz  with  a peculiar  finis  _ 
he  knows  exactly  the  extent  of  th  " 
wonderful  muslcian’.s  ambitions,  and 
realizes  also  how  far  Berlioz  thought L 
wise  to  advance  in  the  pathway  of 
somewhat  audacious  undertaking,  wh 
at  the  same  time  he  was  determined 
confine  himself  within  the  limits  of 
definite  law  and  order,  based  upon  t 
absolutism  of  modern  orchestration. 

Berlioz,  in  fact,  is  to  be  reckon 
among  the  very  greatest  composers  th 
ever  lived;  his  sense  of  orohestrati- 
was  so  great  that  he  practically  has 
rival  in  the  world  of  music,  so  far 
this  point  is  concerned.  It  is  true  th 
now  and  then  his  melody  is  not  qul 
so  beautiful  as  that  which,  for  examp 
entrances  you  when  Mozart  appeals 
your  sentiment;  nevertheless,  Berlioz 
the  modern  master  whom  everjbody 
now  recognizing,  in  a complete  mannt 
the  recognition  implies  that  his  ent 
mous  intellect  practically  sweeps  aw. 
at  the  present  moment  all  the  succe 
sors  to  his  genius  w-hose  practical  sen 
of  advertisement  has  meant  so  much  f 
their  advancement,  not  only  in  life,  b 
also  in  ultimate  reputation. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
is  a close  relationship  between  t 
creative  instinct  of  Richard  Strauss  ai 
that  of  Hector  Berlioz.  Both  musicia- 
seem  to  defy  the  ordinary  conventio 
of  their  own  period;  they  both  fly  abro; 
in  order  to  discover  the  new  thin: 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
extraordinary  accomplishment.  Ther 
fore,  it  was  delightful  to  follow  Strau 
in  his  conducting  of  this  Berlioz  co 
cert,  which  was  magnificent  in  its  r 
suits.  Miss  Evelyn  Amethe  played  t’ 
violin  solo  of  the  "Reverie  et  Caprict 
for  violin  and  orchestra  (Op.  8),  a wo 
which  has  this  value,  in  that  it  sb. 
that  Berlioz  never  by  any  posslb 
chance  misses  the  instinctive  L 
which  attaches  to  any  particular  i 
strument.  The  magnificent  ovcrtui 
"Les  Francs  Juges,  ” was  ph.yed  at 
mlrably,  and  once  again  we  wen-  iir( 
pelled  to  note  that  Strauss,  the  revo’i 
tionist,  seemed  to  enter  into  the  siti..' 
tion  created  by  Berlioz  himself,  also 
revolutionist,  with  a determination  t: 
an  absolute  accomplishment  which  wf ; 
quite  extraordinary.  Miss  Alice  Ho 
lander  sang  three  songs  from  -Li 
Nutts  d’Ete”  extremely  well.  Jt  a.% 
much  for  the  inventive  genius  of  io-i 
lloz  that  many  modern  ballads  i. 


inmnnost  poHTOiPBnK  «*•"'•:: 
llty.  The  coneeitt  wax  t-oni  iud*Hi 
t»*rfornianeo  w th*  * 

ialii.'*  n work  (irlOTMly  unllki>  Uia^ 
h ono  uxsoclalea  with  Borllo/,  ut  kV 
rind  hut  rondUctfd  b?  m” 
Ufis  With  < xtranrdJnHTy  iind  wjnarr- 
feelinu.  In  ftrct,  HT>fr  Slitiunx.  In 
* . wm  conn  -oUon.  sui'Ca.'di**l  mo  Btf  In 
'■'«  «pathlzli»K  "ith  thr  symp.ioim;  fi.'ntl- 
■ "*Et  of  ri!^lloz-a  Inspiration  ttat  oiico 
in*  wee  havp  to  Kreet  hlrn  ais 
Ji  of  amaxlng' oupaclty. 
fecpptlonal  Konlus.  Hla  lUtltlidi'  *ow- 
niuslo  la  entirely  that  of  an  artlat 
la  detnrmlni'd  to  roallze  hla  o\vn 
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poHttO  at  t! 


or  fiouria,  It  7“?'^  ^ 
to  naaiimc  a flarlaln  aO^ 


^r‘’i*Y^rirtaliLi  air:  but.  wt'  iiro  boiuiU  to 
aiy“5tat  wl.  thi..k  that 

. vLrtieraUs  tlda  Bldi>  of  the  inatlt  r » 
d«-^  moro  tliiui  la  neouHawy. 
ijmtn.  till’’  proves  her  Kinat 
wrist  n.t  Unif.s  with  fur  too  much  <1«  - 

“in"  HrX;v‘“‘v"trl!ah'.na.' 

solmd  which  sl'.c  .■xlniclcd  from  tiu  In- 
litrumi  ul  by  ^rhc^r  phyNloul  foren  was 
aVnioJt  un.Miduniblo.  Mlsa  Pi‘PP«rcorn. 
inTacl.  scorns  not  to  realize  that  rue  art 
jivoliUnff  oxreas  of  uU  kindH, 


ghta“To  VnVbody  hla  own  eentlmonta  i ^"'‘‘“Jhop'ln ‘ phVyYn^^  indeed,  waa  often 
a - s i_  * rvMioInnI  wnrk  t)l  lit  r Virtu  HioitVtMtsj  iklnv- 


regard  to  the  great  musical  work  oi 
world. — Pall  ^tall  Gazette,  Doc,  13* 

QPERA  NEW  AND  OLD. 

"Hthe  New  York  Evening  Sun  Is  not  In- 
g tied  to  take  Mr.  Savage’s  company 
si  rlously.  ■•Gherardl,  who  sang  Fauat, 
zd  Marsano,  who  made  a stab  at  A al- 
ttlne,  were  shining  examples  of  what 
|t|^  be  accomplished  by  an  Italian  and 
German  trying  to  sing  grand  opera  In 
agllsh,  which  Is,  of  course,  no  worse 
tan  the  average  Englishman  trying  to 
ng  in  FYench,  German  and  Italian. 

• But  for  Marsano’ s Valentine  there 
gs  no  excuse.  It  was  amusing  enough 
jr  him  to  dress  the  part  like  the  Jack 
t Hearts,  but  vocally  he  was  Impos- 
*le.  even  for  the  Castlo  Square.  Of 
llss  Newman’s  Slebel,  the  less  ®ald 
better.  With  masculine  features 
^11  fitted  for  the  part,  her  singing  as  a 
ramatlc  soprano  was  not  ^nvlnclng, 
nd  her  acting  inexcusably  effeminate^ 
larguerlte  Reid  sang  Marguerite  at  the 
§%st  End  Theatre,  Harlem.  Deo.  2S, 
nd  the  Evening  Sun  admitted  that  wi^ 
very  capable.”  ’’Small  as  she  is  physi- 
Wl>%  she  stands  artistically  head  and 
boulders  above  the  other  members  of 
he  ‘Faust’  cast.” 

“Tanthis,”  a lyric  drama  in  three 
,cts  libretto  by  Luclo  d’Ambra.  music 
iv  Tosi  a pupil  of  Mascagni,  was^jiro- 
uced  at  the  Adriano  Theatre,  rame 
vtth  uncommon  success.  .The  libretto 
;9  well  as  the  music  is  praised. 
Ferdinand  Deborne  s m^usic  to  Georges 
dtlcheli’s  play,  D Absent  (Odeon, 
^arls),  is  praised  for  color,  power  and 
Iramatic  expression.  ^ ^ 

Mr  Charles  Manners  has'  forwarded  to 
,3  a statement  of  the  operatic  scheme 
vhlch  he  proposes  to  realize  practically. 
*rom  the  middle  of  next  May  till  the 
nlddle  of  August,  at  Drury  Dane  The- 
itre.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  the 
wording  of  the  document  Is  a little  ex- 
raordinary  at  times,  as,  for  example 
^when  he  obsierves:  "Even  now  the 

I.  * Drovlnces  are  getting  awful  perform- 
ances to  what  I hope  to  give  eventually 
rvvirtrt^  »’  A0"Ain  V»<»  rft- 
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dr  the  same  prices."  Again  he 
marks;  “We  go  on  from  year  to  year 
with  nothing  done;  lots  of  talk^  and. 
that’s  all.”  Again  he  tells  us:  ”A 

gentleman  came  to  me  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. He  would  like  to  help  me  flnan-  ; 
dally;  but,  as  he  was  a foreigner,  I felt 
' Biibound  to  refuse.”  The  upshot  of  It  all 
" Is  that  Mr.  Manners  is  extremely  in 
■’leamest  about  his  work,  and  that  if  his 
circular  sometimes  sounds  a little  ec- 
jsentrio  in  the  phra-sing,  he  Is  most  thor- 
1 ,il  oughly  desirous  of  accomplishing  the 
^ambition  of  establishing  a real  “national 
English  opera.”  He  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion In  these  words:  “I  want  the  public, 
the  press,  my  wife  and  myself  to  play 
at  fancying  we  have  tor  three  months  a 
IS  (I  national  opera  house.  We  will,  at  any 
la  rate,  be  able  to  find  out  whavt  interest 
BdJi  there  is  in  the  idea,  and  If  I lose  any 
money  by  It— well,  we,  shall  have  gained 
some  experience.”  Could  anything  be 
more  altruistic?— Pall  'Mall  Gazette 
4 Dec.  U. 

* Tne  score  of  "The  Flying  Dutchman, 
-■•book  by  Richard  Wagner,  music  by 
Ernst  Leberecht  Tschirch,  has  been 

f found  by  Miroslaw  Weber.  He  reor- 
chestrated the  overture  and  produced  It 
A at  a concert  in  Munich.  Tschiorch  (1819- 
1 i 1854),  conductor  at  Stettin,  wrote  an 
'‘'opera,  “PYithJof,”  which,  too,  was  not 
5 I produced. 

Alfred  Bruneau  has  finished  his  new 
,3  lyrical  drama,  "D’Enfant  Roi."  The 
book  is  by  Zola.  Bruneau  has  also  writ- 
ten a play  for  the  theatre,  based  on 
Zola’s  “Da  Faute  de  I’Abbe  Mouret.” 

A reciter  of  gypsy  songs,  "Da  WJal- 
zewa,”  insists  on  appearing  in  Rubin- 
stein’s "Demon”  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Mosco'W.  As  she  Is  a music  hall  singer 
of  not  at  all  doubtful  reputation,  there 
■‘Jll  Is  a great  outcry  against  her  preten- 
sions, and  the  new.spapers  gay  that  she 
must  not  be  allowed  to  carry  out  her 
purpose.  The  part  she  wishes  to  take 
b(  was  written,  for  a baritone,  but  her  an- 
swer is  that  women  did  take  it  while  the 
^ ■ composer  was  alive.  Rubinstein’s  only 
daughter,  Mrs.  Schreier,  is  much  dis- 
turbed. 

tf  “Aleco,”  a new  opera,  book  based  on  a 
poem  by  Pushkin,  music  by  Rachmani- 
4 noff.  has  been  produced  successfully  at 
34  Moscow.  The  opera  is  described  as  me- 
lodious and  yet  eminently  modern. 

Gretchanlnoff's  new  opera,  "Dobrinla 
Nlkltlcz.’’  has  been  produced  at  Moscow. 
"^The  tnusic  is  characterized  as  too  lyric 
and  wituout  dramatic  flavor  or  marked 
originality. 


no  loss  excessive  than  her  Rrahms  play 
"ng*  on  the  other  hand,  when  .she  chose 
to  Internret  Chopin  on  the  quieter  side 
I Sf  musical  art  she  became  almost  color-  , 
■ ?esa  nor  were  there  wanting  moments 
when  her  exubertinco  led  Itoi"'  *4“ 
thought  Into  distinct  erront  of  ,taM«. 
We  suppose,  however,  that  for  the  pu^ 
lie  nlatform  It  Is  becoming  almost  a ne- 
c^ty  to  adopt  certain  mannerisms, 
cenaln  tricks,  perhaps  even  certain  af- 
fMtatlons.  before  one  can  Indivld^uoJlze 
a reputation.  She  has  a technique 
which  is  obviously  the  outcome  of  c^- 
slstent  and  energetic  practice.  Wo 
should  advise  her  seriously  to  play  as 
itttle  C*iop1n  fis  possible,  if  only  ix>ca.use 
her  robust  temperament  seems  to  ua 
distinctly  alien  to  that  masters  ivork. 
For  tb»  rest,  she  te  a piumst  not  so 
much  of  feeling  as  of  determination; 
she  1s  rhetorical,  straightforward  and 
strong  beyond  the  dreams  of  most  piano- 
forte players.  We  do  not  account  this 
as  a very  great  merit,  but  we  state  it  as 
a fact.’* 

A recent  performance  of  Coleridge- 
Tavlor’s  “Hiawatha”  in  Dondon  again 
nersuad'ed  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  that 
the  composer  has  written  nothing  since 
its  production  that  can  be  even  remotely 
enmnared  to  it.  “Despite  the  resolute 
Stony  of  the  narrative  throughout 
the  work  still  remains,  by  reason  of  Us 
variety  on  other  grounds,  its  color,  Us 
occasionally  deep  pathos,  and  Us  beau- 
'tiful  melodv.  among  the  memorable  com- 
positions of  these  later  days.” 

"Mr  Mark  Hambourg’s  playing  of 
Schumann’s  ‘Fantasie’  in  C major  (Nov. 
18)  was  distinctly  heavy  and  rather 
dull-  he  did  not  approach  Schumann  m 
that  light  and  yet  serious  spirit  which 
annarently  inspires  only  a very  few  cx- 
nerts  who  essay  the  interpretation  of 
this  n aster.  There  is  a peculiar  sort 
of  intimate  charm  about  Schumann  s 
work  which  not  many  musicians  are 
able  fully  to  appreciate,  partly  because 
their  mind  Is  cast  upon  more  robust 
musical  things,  and  partly  because  Schu- 
mann kept  his  secret  very  closely. 
Secretum  est  mihi,’  said  St.  Augustine: 
and  so  in  fact,  though  not  in  word,  re- 
mains the  tradition  of  Schumann’s 
music  Mr.  Berwick,  for  example,  na.s 
Tt li  ned  quite  to  the  heart  of  Schu- 
mann’s swret;  but  Mr.  Hambourg,  we 
fear  in  spite  of  a brave  attack,  came 
away  without  full  honors.  In  a series 
of  Chonin  selections  Mr.  Hambourg  was 
at  times  very  good  indeed,  and  at  other 
times  inclined  to  be  too  spasmodic  in 
the  expression  of  his  emotions.  In  the 
Nocturne  in  G major,  for  example,  he 
was  positively  dull;  the  butterfly  phrases 
of  the  beginning  did  not  strike  him  ap- 
parently as  being  anything  but  ordinary 
academic  music;  he  missed  the  llght- 
nes.s  the  brightness  and  that  peculiar 
neurotic  element  which  all  go  to  make 


Hod  unil  EtlMP^  li;iritiC^^ttm-tn - 

bmnf»'  worn  more  i.*oinmoni»lace  In  iiim, 
hul  1 itii  not  i-ure  llml  they  w*  ro  the 
less  Impn— .live  on  Ihnt  account.  It 
si'iMii.M  to  ino  thill  'nino  of  our  moSoin 
I'OniiMj.-ii'i'H  hnv*‘  luii  tho  iiUght'-‘i  no- 
tion of  vihlit  should  hf.  Bornuso 

It  is  a Kiiiall  form  Ihuy  think  that  th» 
first  ntusli-al  Idea  that  comna  Into  thi'lr 
hoads  will  BUinn-,  whoruas  a re.Uly 
beautiful  Hong  roquln  s filing  and  filing 
until  perfoetTon  Is  reached.  Htrauss 
.Mahler  and  Wolf  have  given  tho  worM 
some  cxiiiilslle  songs  In  the  modem 
style,  hut  the  h.'  .t  these  men  liavo  wrlt- 
tefi  were  not  dashed  off.  Mr.  Scott  Is 
eolUent  with  devising  a few  unproprlaJ® 
liarinonles.  which  could  easily  be  ex- 
temporized by  a composer  of  talent  aiMl 
imuglnutloii.’' 
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DRCIIESTIIIILCLUB 


A ProgrammeLargely  Made 
up  of  Novelties  Was  the 
Characteristic  of  First 
Appearance  This  Season. 


D’INDY’S  CHORAL 

FOR  MRS.  HALL 


Moussorgsky,  Rabaud. 
Holmes,  Beethoven  and 
Gottermann  the  Other 
Composers  Represented. 


SUNDRY  OPINIONS. 

As  Miss  Gertrude  Peppercorn  will 
visit  the  United  States  as  a pianist  this 
season,  the  review  of  her  concert  of 
Dec.  3,  published  In  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette (Liondon),  is  of  special  interest: 
"Her  concert  opened  with  an  interpreta- 
■tlon  of  Beethoven’s  ‘Sonata  Appasslona- 

Ita  ’ which  was  followed  by  a work 
which  invariably  seems  to  us  almost  In- 
terminable. Brahms’  ‘Variations  and 
Fugue  on  a Theme  by  Handel.’  We  wish 
that  we  could  whole-heartedly  praise 
Miss  Peppercorn.  In  her  playing  she 
shows  every  sign  of  intense  artistic  emo- 
tion'for  example,  she  nods  to  the  rhythm 
of  her  music,  she  throws  her  head  back 
and  closes  her  eyes,  and,  again,  she 
bends  her  heafi  over  the  keyboard,  as 
though  these  details  were  part  and 


up  the  musical  personality  which  we 
now  sum  up  under  the  name  of  Chopin. 
In  the  famous  Sonata,  in  B flat  minor, 
however,  he  was  quite  at  his  best.  Hera 
he  ceased  to  be  spasmodic,  and  he  relin- 
quished all  attempts  to  make  capital 
out  of  unimportajit  and  particular 
points.  • • • If  one  takes  this  recital 
as  a whole,  one  Is  bound  to  say  that 
Mr.  Hambourg  still  appeals  to  one,  as  h» 
has  always  done,  as  a pianist  of  con- 
siderable technical  achievement:  where 
he  rather  piques  us  is  in  his  singular 
variability  of  mood.  At  times  the  care- 
ful listener  is  inclined  to  think  hint 
altogether  heavy  and  meaningless;  at 
other  times  he  seems  to  wake  up  to  the 
musical  situation,  and  to  charm  the  ear 
by  singular  musical  delicacy,  both  hv 
reason  of  artistic  Intention  and  also  on 
fine  technique.” 

In  his  "Camaval,”  Schumann,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Blackburn,  discussing  Fred- 
eric Damond,  the  pianist,  "Intended 
obvlotisly  to  Interest  the  minds  of  such 
musicians  as  were  definitely  concerned, 
not  so  much  with  great  orchestra  com- 
binations, but  rather  with  such  work 
as  may  be  combined  with  the  finest  and 
sweetest  playing  on  the  part  of  most 
delicate  fingers.” 

"No  partisan  of  the  moderns  is  ever 
quite  so  solemnly  absurd  as  the  man 
who  has  fallen  a victim  to  the  Mozart 
fetish.  There  was  Mr.  Bernard  Sha'W 
the  other  day  talking  about  the  master 
of  masters.  Mozart,  "just  as  the  man 
in  the  street.  In  his  sentimental  mood, 
raises  his  hat  and  utters  the  plpus 
ejaculation,  ‘The  King,  God  bless  nim. 
‘fhe  one  remark  is  about  as  unthinking, 
as  irrational,  as  the  other.  Subject 
Mozait  to  the  same  rigidly  unsympa- 
thetic criticism  as  is  meted  out  to 
Berlioz  and  Strauss,  and  how  much  of 
him  do  you  think  will  come  out  un- 
scathed? But  there  Is  one  critical  law 
for  the  man  and  another  for  the  fetish.’  ■ 
Ernest  Newman. 

FOR  SINGERS. 

New  songs  sun^  In  Dondon  and  criti- 
cised by  Mr.  Baughan:  "Two  by  Cyril 

Scott  -were  in  the  vaguely  mysterious 
mode.  So  little  interest  had  the  vocal 
parts  that  I presume  monotony  of  effect 
is  an  end  aimed  at  by  the  composer. 
But  the  accompaniments  have  not 
enough  absolute  invention  to  stand  as 
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The  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
Georges  Dongy,  conductor,  gave  the  first 
concert  of  the  fifth  season  last  night  at 
Jordan  Hall.  There  was  a large  audi- 
ence. 'fhe  programme  was  as  follows: 
Overture  and  excerpt  from  "The  Creatures 

of  Prometheus” Beethoven 

“A  Night  on  Bold  Mountain" Moosaorgsky 

(First  time  here.) 

Choral  variations  for  saxophone  and  or- 

ehifstaa D’lndy 

(First  perfoniinnec.) 

Concerto  In  G major  for  ‘cello Goltermann 

Eilogue:  Poem  by  Virgil Babaud 

(First  time  here.) 

‘‘Ivelr.ncl,”  symphonic  poem Augusta  Hedmes 

tFIrst  time  here.) 

This  society,  which  is  now  under  tho 
management  of  Mrs.'  Richard  J.  Hail.' 
president,  has  already  done  much  f^ 
music  in  Boston.  It  has  eacouragC^ 
amateurs  to  a more  intimate  and  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  orchestral  In- 
struments; it  has  promoted  musical  in- 
terest ijfnong  the  friends  of  the  play- 
ers; and,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Hall's  un- 
quenchable enthusiasm  and  Indefatiga- 
ble zeal  and  to  Mr.  Dongy’s  catholic 
taste,  the  society  has  performed  com- 
positions that  might  otherwi.se  exist,  so 
far  as  Boston  Is  concerned,  only  on  the 
■concert  programmes  of  other  cities  or 
in  the  catalogues  of  publishers,  Dast 
night  a piece  by  \»lncent  d’  Indy,  writ- 
ten expressly  for  Mrs.  Hall,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time,  and  three 
pieces  were  played  for  the  first  time  in 
this  city. 

Moussorgsky's  fantasia,  a posthumous 
work,  completed  agid  orchestrated  by 
Rlmsky-Korsakoff,  was  first  played  in 
Russia  in  1886.  It  was  produced  at  a 
Rusolan  concert  at  the  Chicago  exposi- 
tion in  1893.  Bald  mountain  is  near 
Kieff,  and  the  pea.sants  believe  that  on 
the  night  of  Ivan  Koupalo  witches,  both 
male  and  female,  gather  there  for  the 
S’abbat.  to  worship  the  Black  Man,  to 
celebrate  the  Black  Mass  with  frightful 
din  and  horrid  orgies.  The  peasant.? 
keep  themselves  from  harm  by  putting 
nettles  at  the  thre.shold  and  under  the 
windows  of  their  cottages’.  In  Mous- 
sorgsky’s  fantasia  the  witches  assemble, 
and  when  the  Sabbat  is  at  Its  height  the 
bell  of  a village  church  is  heard  In  the 
distance;  the  spirits  of  darkness  scat- 
ter, and  the  dawn  breaks.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  just  how  much  of 
this  fantasia  is  Moussorgsky’s  and  how 
much  Rim.i.iky-Korsakoff’e.  The  former 
was  a man  of  wild  and  irregular  musical 
thought,  a man  of  indisputable  talent, 
who  never  was  thoroughly  trained,  who 
held  solid  Instruction  In  contempt.  Tho 
latter  Is  an  accomplished  harmonist  and 
contrapuntist,  a past  grand  master  of 
orchestral  resources,  who,  ay  a colori.sl. 
has  been  likened  to  Degas.  Did  Mous- 
sorgsky  leave  merely  a sketch,  as  for 
the  piano,  or  had  he  indicated  the  In- 
strumentation? The  scheme  of  the  work 
is  surely  hts  rather  than  Himsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s;  the  very  crudeness  of  certain 
pages  proves  thi.=.  It  Is  extravagant 
music,  not  without  fancy,  not  without 
rough  power,  and  the  close  has  real 
beauty. 

The  Orchestral  Club  had  already  pro- 
duced Rabaud’s  "Night  Procession” 
after  a poem  by  Denau:  It  brought  out 
the  only  musical  illustration  of  Mr.  nlpht  a musical  Illustration  by  the 

Scott’s  poems,  themselves  strangely  oh-  composer  of  Virgil's  first  Bucolic: 

scure,  or  obscurely  strange,  in  places.  _ ‘ Patulae.  ’ The  piece  is  a-n 

I cannot  grasp  the  precise  meaning  of  ‘ was  performed  In  Don- 

‘The  darkened  weariness  of  night  is  m ,1899;  and  while  it  Is  less  ani- 

prone  to  leave  you  for  my  own,’  for  In-  ® more  flnniy  knit  together 

stance.  The  titles  of  Mr.  Scott’s  songs  truly  musical  It  is  a Ian(J- 

are  "'Voices  of  Vision’  and  ‘Willows.’  scape  In  mu.sic;  It  has  the  atmo.sphere. 
Mme.  Dora  Bright’s  The  Ballad  of  tha 


li  oth'  r’l- 
tl.i-  munner  of 
.tlaglnn’ii  lllUHtrli.’ur  In  ro,  Timothy 
Tliiiil'.  Mulllgiui  Hl.iv'i'iy  bruiijflit 
ntcurnlng.  Tln-i  ■ li'  no  iri-land!  But 
giant  warriors  ■ome  forth  from  tho 
liowol.  of  the  earth  and  from  the  roek'  ; 
the;  leave  their  lombs  to  deliver  their 
diiseendaiits.  Tin-  symphonli  poem  1-: 
a niitsle.'il  expansion  and  It.i'N'ijsHtion  of 
tlilf  iirgument.  mid  there  I a ui  c of 
Irlali  melodlee  or  el'  themi  ; ■i.".;:i rucif  d 
In  Imitation  of  them.  Th-  nvi  ;ie  Ir  epl- 
Hodk  , 11  nd  the  episodes  are  : I rung  to- 
gether loo:;cly,  so  tliat  a jauiitlne  c.or 
eouM  easily  bo  driven  bi.tween  them. 
Them  Is  an  attempt  at  both  the  olegalc 
.and  the  heroic.  Ttie  lamentation  l.i 
genuine  and  effi  etlve;  the  exjoeashiii  pf 
the  heroic  li:  not  without  - ti  nt  and  h mi- 
hast;  the  heroes  march  a::  though  defy- 
ing tho  Sassenach  on  St.  I’atrlck’!:  day. 

The  Inlter  half  of  the  poem  would  bo 
an  excellent  antidote  to  Mr.  Oenrge 
Moore’s  "The  Untiiled  Field.”  It’s  a 
singular  work,  now  Imaginative  and  now 
trivial,  now  romantli  and  now  amateur- 
l.shly  noisy,  'rhero  Is  no  doubt  for  a 
moment  of  the  composer’s  sincerity:  She 
believed  herself  to  be  at  the  time  tho 
Bard  of  Erin— this  singular  woman,  who 
was  now  Irish  In  her  musical  sentiment 
and  now  Greek;  at  one  time  patriotic, 
at  another  as  frankly  erotic;  a woman 
whose  ambition  outran  her  technic; 
who  had  grand  Ideas  and  no  adequate 
means  of  expressing  them;  who  In  her 
endeavor  to  be  musically  virile  was 
masculine  with  brass  and  pulsatile  In- 
struments and  feminine  in  her  lack  of 
firm  grasp  and  logical  setjuence  of  Ideas, 

D’Indy’s  varied  choral  Is  a som'bre 
composition,  carefully  worked.  Com- 
posed originally  for  the  saxophone,  an 
edition  is  now  published  In  which  tne 
‘cello  is  the  solo  instrument.  The  In- 
strumentation 1s  designed  to  put  the 
saxophone  in  relief,  but  the  Instrument 
Itself  Is  not  often  allowed  to  display  Its 
most  characteristic  tonal  quality.  Mrs. 
Hall  played  the  solo  papt  con  amore. 

The  orchestra  as  a whole  showed  good 
results  from  Mr.  Ijongy’s  painstaking 
and  intelligent  training.  The  difficulties 
In  the  performance  of  such  works  by 
amateurs  are  necessarily  many  and 
great,  nor  are  they  lessened  materially 
by  t*e  aid  of  professionals  -oalled  In  to 
play  certain  instruments.  Some  of  the 
myrnbers  were  prevented  from  taking 
part  by  sickness.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  more  than  a fair  idea  of  the  compo- 
sitions was  given,  and  there  were  bril- 
liant moments.  The  eclogue  gave  the 
audience, which  was  applausive  through- 
out the  concert,  the  most  pleasure.  Mrs. 
Hall  was  obliged  to  bow  in  acknowledg. 
ment  of  hearty  applause  after  the 
Choral,  and  she  received  flowers. 

Sacha  Davldolf.  a boy  of  11  years, 
whose  home  is  at  present  In  New  York, 
displayed  a 'cello  talent  as  well  as  a 
confidence  that  might  be  envied  by  a 
veteran,  and  he,  too,  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. 


No  Bacchanal  Songs  Nor 
Bohemianism  to  Shock 
the  Abstainer  or  Upset 
the  Reformed  Ones. 


BACCHUS  SCORNED, 
VENUS  IN  SKIRTS 


Art  of  Singing  Is  Reaching 
a High  Plane  as  Devel- 
oped by  the  Club— Play- 
ing of  Mr.  Adamowski. 


The  Apollo  aub,  Mr.  Emil  Mollen- 
hauer,  conductor,  gave  the  second  c*on- 
cert  of  the  33d  season  last  night  in  Jor- 
dan Hall.  Mr.  Timothee  AdamowsJd, 
violinist,  assisted.  Mr.  John  A.  O’Shea 
was  pianist  and  organist  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

Song  of  ibc  Corulshmcu Burdett  ' 

In  iMcardlo .»r Osgood 

Me»nc  Des  Orpbeonlstcs GoimoU 

Kyrio. 

Gloria. 

O Salutarif). 

Doinine.  Salram  Fac. 

The  Tarantella Dubois 

Evening:  Worship Aitenhofer 

The  drum Gibson 

When  the  bird  a-pilfcring  goes Ereinser 

Serenade Pnohe 

God’s  glory  in  naiure Beethoven 

There  is  a period  when  young  men 
burst  spontaneously  into  song,  and  some  , 
men  who  thrive  in  the  air  of  BohemiaJ 
arc  always  young.  The  singing  in  that 
famous  land  is  lusty  rather  than  digf 
tlngui.shed  by  finesse.  There  is 


iiijugni  oi  i;noiiaii«ii,  pure  or  impure; 
volume  and  Intensity  are  of  more  im- 
porutnct  when  the  stein  is  on  the  tapie. 
The  song  may  bo  a ri'bald  convict- 
diUT;  or  a bearded  and  spectacled  man 
may  wax  sentimental  over  the  memorv’ 
of  the  grave  of  Itnogene  or  Kulahe;  o^ 
there  may  be  vocal  allusions  to  sweet, 
sweet  spring  and  little  birds:  or  a thin, 
pale-faced  person,  whose  stomach  is 
queasy  On  a Xantaskel  boat,  may  roar 
his  love  of  the  raging  sea  and  his  fierce 
desire  to  fead  a pirate’s  life.  \\  e re- 
member—far  we,  too,  have  been  in  Bo- 
hemia as  well  as  in  Arcadia— years  ago 
in  a New  York  towm,  where  there  were 
no  sumptuary  laws,  a mild-mannered 
clerk,  who  had  never  s-rved  in  the 
militia,  insisting  every  night  punctually 
at  11  o’clock  on  rising  solemnly  frprn 
his  seat  and  expressing  in  song  and  with 
numberless  repetitions  his  one  control- 
ling wish;  “Yes,  let  me  like  a soldier 
fall”;  and  in  his  beery  enthusiasm  he 
would  attempt  a high  C straight  from 
the  chest.  

All  tliese  songs,  amatory,  sentimental, 
bellicose,  piratical  and  scurvy  in  Bo- 
hemia, have  a chorus.  There  is  no  need 
of  a conductor  to  give  the  attack  and 
the  tempo.  The  singing  Is  all  attack 
and  the  tempo  is  rigidly  maintained, 
whether  it  be  riotously  fast  or  dis- 
mallv  slow.  That  Is  male-chorus  sing- 
ing. Ah,  'twas  a time,  as  they  are 
always  saving,  in  “The  Thousand 
Nights  and  a Night.”  It  was,  not  is  a 
time. 

For  some  are  forced  to  leave  Bo- 
hemia. 'They  suddenly  find  that  gross 
and  material  business  interests  conflict 
with  the  delectable  sojourn;  or  their 
liver,  kidneys,  heart,  the  human  clock- 
work, give  warning.  The  beer  is  bitter 
or  stale:  the  pipe  burns  the  tongue; 
the  stories  are  pointless,  the  jests  are 
too  personal;  the  songs  are  intolerably 
noisy.  So  says  the  exile  to  himself  by 
wav  of  consolation;  and  yet  how  often 
in  the  shelter  or  the  storm  of  domes- 
I tlcity,  does  the  prim  room  fill  with  to- 
! bacco  smoke,  and  he  laughs  at  the 
thrice-told  tale  heard  in  imagination, 
and  he  beats  time  to  the  chorus  and 
would  fain  join  in  it,  though  at  a dis- 
tance, but  the  eyes  of  the  family  are 
upon  him  and  already  has  his  restless- 
ness provoked  alarm  and  suspicion  of 
a disordered  mind. 

Therefore  male  choruses  composed  of 
singers  in  the  approved  dress  of  evening 
and  high  respectability,  disposed  orderly 
on  the  stage,  and  led  decorously  by  a 
chosen  conductor,  are  necessary  to  so- 
ciety at  large.  Some  of  the  subscribers, 
hearing  songs  in  praise  of  love  and 
wine,  renew  their  youth;  others,  shy  or 
oil  a prescribed  diet,  snatch  a fearful 
joy  from  tliis  vicarious  dissipation. 
Their  waves  and  sisters  and  daughters 
accompany  them  and  they,  too,  are 
thrilled  or  exhilarated  W'ithoiit  a feeling 
of  personal  degradation,  for  these  sing- 
ers are  exemplary  in  life  and  thought; 
they  make  prisoners  walk  the  plank, 
they  fill  high  the  bowl,  they  love  with  a 
mad  yearning,  only  In  a Pickwickian 
sense. 

The  programme  of  the  Apollo  last 
night  might  have  been  cliosen  by  Total 
abstainers.  Bacxihus  was  not  even  men- 
tioned: Venus  w'as  discreetly  dressed  in 
Pache’s  serenade;  the  Tarantella  was 
danced  in  long  skirts.  There  was  a war 
song  of  Cornish  men;  there  were  songs 
of  sentiment,  songs  of  recollections  of 
childhood,  and  songs  of  religion. 

These  part-songs  are  of  various  de- 
grees of  merit.  “Evening  Worship,”  by 
Attenhofer,  is  of  the  conventional  pat- 
tern; Mr.  Gibson  might  have  made  more 
of  Eugene  Field’s  lines,  yet  ‘The  Drum” 
pleased  the  audience  and  it  )\-a.s  repeat- 
ed. as  was  Mr.  Osgood’s  charming  "In 
Picardie.”  There  are  effective  contrasts 
of  mood  in  Mr.  Burdett's  “Sons  of  the 
Cornishmen.”  composed  for  the  Apollo 
Club,  and  Dubois’  “Tarentella”  is  .skil- 
fully contrived,  with  an  uncommon  free- 
dom and  variety  in  the  respective  walks 
of  the  different  part.s.  The  most  strik- 
ii^  portion.s  of  Gounod’s  mass  are  the 
“Qul  tollis”  section  of  the  “Gloria” 
and  the  “O  Salutaris.”  although  the 
final  version  of  the  “Domine,  .salvam 
fac,”  has  a certain  theatrical,  almost 
spectacular,  importance. 

The  performance  was  most  excellent. 
The  Apollo  Club  now  sings  witli  a fine 
appreciation  of  dynamic  gradations. 
There  is  .something  more  than  painstak- 
ing attention  to  purely  mechanical  mat- 
ters. Expression  is  not  merely  alternate, 
ever  recurring  piano  and  forte,  forte  and 
piano.  The  musical  sentence  has  mean- 
ing; each  sentence  has  connection  with 
other  sentences;  there  are  climaxes,  or 
there  arc  quietly  esta'olished  and  main- 
tained moods.  By  the  individualization 
'll  choruses,  the  monotony,  in  a meas- 
U'.c  inherent— for  the  compa.ss  of  male 
voices  in  four  parts  is  limited  and  there 
is  tin  absence  of  female  vocal  brilliance 
—this  inevitable  monotony  is  largely 
if  v.sened.  The  performance  last  night 
was  polished,  but  it  waa  not  character- 
1'  it  was  never  effeminate.  It  was 
lull  of  force,  when  force  was  demanded. 

Mr.  Adamowski  played  Saint-Saens’ 
Itvroductlon  and  Rondo  Capriccioso,  a 
rf,  <,„nza  by  Wagner,  and  a Hungarian 
cld  <’e  by  Ilubay.  In  the  piece  ’oy  Saint- 
lie  did  not  do  himself  nor  the 
■■  irio'r  rr  justice,  for  his  Intonation  w'a.s 
r.e  alway.s  pure  and  there  was  an  ab- 
■I  ..  e of  dash  and  authority.  He  was 
rf'  dllMl  and  obliged  to  add  to  the  pro- 
gramme. 

.1 V . O’Shea  played  the  organ  with  un- 
it ual  ribscrlminatlon  in  the  excerpt.s 
Ir  im  Gounod’s  maas.  He  supported  the 
Ir.ger.s.  He  was  not  as  one  saying, 
■'Mtillo!  Here’s  an  organ.  Let’s  pull  out 
al.  the  stops” 

' here  W'as  a large  audience.  The  third 
e. - e ert  will  be  on  Wednesday  evening 
”•  b.  24,  when  a full  orchestra  will  as-^ 
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By  MEINS 

A Player  of  the  Modern 
School  Pleases  a Fair- 
Sized  Audience  at  Sym- 
phony Hall. 


DISPLAYS  RHYTHM 
AND  BRILLIANCE 


Mme.  Blauvelt  Takes  Bu- 
soni’s Place  in  Concert 
by  Symphony  Orchestra 
This  Afternoon. 
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Mr.  Charles  E.  Clemens  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  and  organist  of  St. 
Paul’s,  Cleveland,  gave  an  organ  recital 
last  evening  at  Symphony  Hall.  There 
was  an  audience  of  jEair  size.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

Krebs — I'ugLe  in  G majer, 

Ii'Kvry — -Meditation. 

Toccata. 

Bach— I.iu-go,  A minor  (trio  sonata). 

Fugue,  A minor. 

Emile  Bernard— Scherzo  caprice  in  A minor. 
Itheiuberger- Sonata,  B minor. 

Tbema  mit  verrendeningen. 

„ ^ Fauiaeie  und  finale. 

Barnby— Elegy. 

Brewdr— “An  Autumn  Sketch.” 

Chauvet — “Bied.” 

Morandl — Allegro  Vivace. 

Olcmens — liomauza  (etude  for  double  pedal). 

Dialogue  (etude  for  pedal  octaves). 
Lemmens— Aunaute. 

Finale. 

The  lot  of  an  organist  in  an  English 
Cathedral  town  may  be  called  fortu- 
nate. He  is  busied  with  the  services  of 
the  church;  his  surroundings  are  sym- 
pathetic; he  can  live  a quiet,  contem- 
plative life  when  not  on  active  duty;  at 
night  there  is  sound  ale  and  there  is  the 
long  church  warden;  and  when  he  dies, 
after  as  blameless  a life  as  that  of 
Homer’s  Ethiopians,  there  is  snug  lying 
in  the  consecrated  ground. 

In  this  country  the  life  of  the  average 
i church  organist  is  full  of  trouble.  In 
; his  church  he  is  made  a little  lower 
than  the  sexton;  he  is  the  plaything  of' 
the  music  committee;  and  if  the  soprano 
or  the  alto  errs  grievoufly  in  song,  she 
glares  at  the  organist,  and  the  congre- 
gation is  at  once  ready  to  espouse  her 
cause.  To  earn  a living  he  is  obliged  to 
teach  the  piano,  to  lead  a choral  soci-  i 
ety,  to  play  for  dancing,  to  do  drudgery 
of  any  kind.  Nor  is  he  able— if  he 
wishes  to  keep  his  position— to  play  in 
church  the  music  he  really  likes. 

The  wandering  organ  virtuoso  has  his 
tale  of  peculiar  woe.  The  violinist  can 
take  his  fiddle  with  him.  Players  of  cer- 
tain otner  instruments  enjoy  like  liberty, 
though  some  street  car  conductors  ob- 
ject to  a double  liass.  There  is  no  law 
against  the  carrying  of  a cornet  on  the  I 
street,  even  when  tiie  deadly  weapon  is  i 
hidden  in  a case.  The  pianist  plays  the 
piano  of  one  firm  or  another;  he  finds 
the  instrument  in  order;  and  the  me- 
chanical structure  cannot  be  a surprise. 

The  organist  meets  new  problems  with 
every  unfamiliar  organ;  and  the  ultra- 
modern organ  is  a complex  monster;  it 
is-  to  the  organ  of  20  years  ago  as  a 
modern  naval  fighting  machine  to  the 
battleship  of  the  civil  war.  He  must 
rnaster  the  use  of  the  mechanical  de- 
vices, -some  of  which  are  treacherous. 
He  has  so  much  mechanical  detail  to  at- 
tend to  that  he  hardly  has  time  to  think 
ot  me  music  that  is  on  the  rack. 

Nevertheless  organists  go  from  town 
to  town  to  give  concerts,  and  Mr. 
Clemens  came  to  Boston.  An  English- 
man by  birth  and  education,  he  won  a 
reputation  in  Berlin  as  player  and 
teacher,  and  about  four  years  ago  he 
made  Cleveland  his  home.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiast in  his  profession,  and  It  is  his 
aim  to  assist  in  arousing  an  interest  in 
the  organ  as  a concert  instrument. 

His  programme  was  un  onventional 
both  in  omission  and  Inclusion.  Franck, 
Widor,  Guilmant,  some  of  the  more 
popular  men  of  the  modern  English 
school  and  makers  of  transcriptions 
were  passed  by;  but  as  qigan  pro- 
grammes go,  this  one  was  Siteresting, 
and  the  lighter  pieces  were  no*^  abso- 
lute trash,,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 

M®  Clemens  has  a well  grounded  tech- 
nic, a facility  that  hides  mechanical 
difficulties,  ingeViuity  in  registration.  He 
phrases  intelligently,  and  he  is  evidently 
a musician  as  well  as  a virtuoso.  Some 
might  say  that  he  over-registrates  in 
music  of  the  18th  century;  that  his  per-  , 
formanoe  of  the  fuguo  by  Krebs  was 
too  mannered;  that  his  delivery  of  the 
fugue-subjects  by  Krebs  and  Bach  was 
artful  rather  than  artistic.  We  confess 
that  we  prefer  a simpler  and  franker 
treatment  of  such  music.  We  prefer  to 
hear  a fugue  of  that  century  played 
with  greater  directness  and  dignity  from 
the  very  start.  The  fugue  should  never 
sugest  mosaic  work.  In  the  A minor 
fugue,  for  instance,  there  should  be  a 
steady  rush  toward  the  climax,  and  any 
momentarily  relieving  episode  should 
not  be  in  striking  dynamic  contrast. 
Yet  many  share  Mr.  Clemens’  views,  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  plays 
this  music  effectively  from  his  own 
standpoint.  Ln  the  modern  music  he 


often  displayed  a fln^tenSe  of 'color 
and. sentiment,  as  well  as  rhythna  and 
brilliance.  His  performance  was  re- 
freshingly free  from  sensationalism.  It 
was  that  of  a man  who  has  the  highest' 
respect  for  the  organ  and  his  calling.^ 
S'Jch  visitors  are  always  welcome,4 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  thev] 
.will  awaken  Interest  in  an  instrumen'tl 
that  is  for  the  service  of  the  church 
or  for  oratorio  performances  rather  than 
solo  concert  use.  Here  enters  a question 
that  might  be  debated  at  length  and 
without  convincing  either  disputant. 
Mr.  Clemens  was  frequently  and  heart- 
ily applauded. 

MME.  BLAUVELT  SOLOIST. 
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He  has  now  reached  the  age  al 
If  -we_  may  judge  by  the  Jat-es?  Wo; 
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Programme  for  Public  Rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
This  Afternoon. 


lgm.,,,Satat-Saens:  we  fe^-.  !as  rel^M 
Hie  eyil^davs  when  ideas  fail. 

His  , qualities  of  .expressi'-n  are  ag 

levealed  fn-thia 


The  programme  of  the  public  rehearsal 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  this 
afternoon  Includes  *he  overture  to  Saint- 
Saens’  oiiera,  “The  Barbarians” ; Cesar 
Franck’s  symphonic  poem,  “The  Wild 
Huntsman.”  and  Mendelssohn's  “Scotch” 
symphony.  The  overture  will  be  played 
here  for  the  first  time.  When  the  opera 
Is  performed  in  Paris,  the  overture 
serves  as  a prologue  and  a reciter  ap- 
pears to  tell  how  an  invading  host  of 
Teutons  swept  the  natives  and  the 
Roman  legions  before  them,  until  at 
Orange,  their  chief  fell  in  love  with  a 
vestal  virgin,  and  he  declares  that 
Vesta  punished  the  sacrilege.  The  action 
of  the  opera  passes  in  the  old  amphi- 
theatre of  Orange,  for  which  the  first 
performance  -w'as  planned,  but  Saint- 
Saens  made  reasonable  objections  and 
the  production  was  at  the  Opera,  Paris. 
Franck’s  symphonic  poem  is  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  ballad  by  Buerger,  which  is 
familiar  to  English  spe iking  per.'ons 
t'hrough  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  version.  Th-- 
composition  was  fir=t  played  here  by 
Theodore  Thomas’  orchestra,  and  it  has 
been  played  here  at  a Symphony  con- 
cert. 

Mr.  Busoni  has  been  delayed,  and 
Mme.  Bl.auvelt  w'ill  be  .the  e-oloist.  She 
will  sing  W'ith  the  orchestra  Rosina’s 
cavatina  from  “The  Barber  of  Seville” 
and  with  piano  accompaniment  'he'-'C 
songs:  Campra’s  "Charming  Butterfly,” 
Deliibes’  “Why?”  and  the  bolero  from 
“The  Sicilian  Vespers.” 

It  is  a pleasure  to  state  that  Mr.  Glli- 
berl,  the  eminent  baritone,  and  Mi.''s 
Sassoli,  the  harpist,  will  give  a second 
concert  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Saturd.ay 
afternoon.  Jan.  16.  There  will  be  a com- 
plete change  of  programme. 

/O  . / ^ o V 

THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

Saint-Saens  Overture  Given 
Here  for  First  Time. 


Mpsic  of  “The  Barbarians”  Heard 
by  Boston  Music  Lovers— Homan- 
iic  Pieces  by  Franck  and  Men- 
delssohn Also  on  the  Programme 
— Mme.  Blanvelt  the  Soloist. 

The  programme  of  the  Uth  Sj-mphony 
concert,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  given 
last  night  in  Symphony  Hall,  was  as 
follcws: 

Overture  to  ‘'Tile  Barbarians” Saint-Saens 

(First  time.) 

Ib-sina’s  cavatina  from  “’The  Barber  of 

.I’evllle’’ Rossini 

.Sympfionic  poem.  ’.'The  Wild  Hunts- 
man’’  Franck 

•Songs.  “Cbarmlng  Butterfly” Campra 

-“’Wiiy”. ..Delibes 

Bolero  from  “The  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers’’  Verdi 

.Symphony  in  A minor,  "Scotch”. . .Mendelssohn 
The  overture  to  "The  Barbarians”  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  It 
served  originally  as  the  prologue  to  the 
opera  produced  in  Paris  in  1901.  After 
introductory  music  the  stage  curtains 
were  drawn  apart  and  the  amphiiheatre 
a t-i Orange,  was  disclosed,  A Reciter, 
Dolmas.,  thd  baritone,  appeared  and  told 
haw -..Germans,  invading  Gaul,  -before 
bri.st’s  bin'll  drove  all  before  them;-tbut 
l''rdria,  the . beautiful  Vestal,  found  a 
way  to  stop. them;  and  then  the  Goddess 
evenged  .in  the  blood  of  the  conqueror 
ibe  sacrilegious  saorifi-ce  of  Floria’s 
body.  There  was  music  in  this  scene. 
The  curtains  closed  again,  and  there 
was  orchestral  music  to  the  beginning 
of  .the  first  act.  This  prologue  was  ar- 
ranged by  Uie  composer  as  a concert 
overture  and,  played  at  a Colonne  con- 
cert in  Paris,  Dec.  1,  1901.  Theodore 
Thomas  produced  it  in.  Chicago  in  1902. 

. When  re  was  nearly  60  years  old 
.Saint-Saens  went  back  to -Grecian  and 
Roman  legends  for  sources  of  musical 
inspiration.  Cynical,  or  rather  ironical, 
in  his  treatment  of  ’’Phryne,”  that  glory 
o,”  a very  old  and  once  highly  esteemed 
lirofession,  he  was  appropriately  tragic 
in  the  music  to  "Deianira.”  Then  came 
■'The  Barbarians.”  and  the  next  year 
the. music  to  “Pt.rysatis,”  and  now  his 
"Helen  of  Troy”  is  ready  .for  Monte 
Carlo.  May  he.  be  as.fortunate'with  the 
story  of  the  face. “that  launched  a thou- 
sand ships”,  as  .was  Offenbach.  Bui 
Saint-Saens  Is  now  in  bis  69th  year,  and 
liis-,anusio  was  never  distinguished  for 
sensuous  quality  or  passionate  intensity. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
treat  Helen,  as  Phryne,  wdth  courteous 
irony,  . . 

The  first  opera  Ubrettlsts  chose  tales 
and  legends  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  well 
a.s  stories,  from  these  mythologies;  and 
for  years  their  example  was  piously  fol- 
lowed. The  French  musicians,  as  well  I 
ms  palnlqrs,  have  clung  to  the  classics.  ' 
and  the  influence  of  Latin  and  Greek  I 
literature  Is  observed  today  even  amon.g  1 
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levealetl  in.- this  overture,  but  the  l.k 
areffew  and,  unimportant.  Where  is  t 
potent'  suggestion  of  tragedy-?  whf 
IS,  the  picture  of  wild  invaders  and  ' 
xlimring  folk .’  This  music  i.s  as  cold 
aji,,  ancient,  -half-effaced  fres'-o  f'n- 
pare  with  this  music  ef  an  "iiivadi 
barbaric  h.ost,  the  overture'  to  Chabc  tf  ' 
er’s/’tJwendo.line,’.’  an  opera  with  a li  <- 
■subject;  lOr  m each  an  invading  he 
V^  -Pg-Ttivated  by  the  beauty  of  a tt'oina 
in  Baint-Saens’  music  there  is  no  ri^ 
no  ffiriy.-' The  passion  is  that  of  a che 
player  who  believes  in  bis  own  svstc 
of  moves.  Nor  is  this  music  superb 
decora-tive.  Let  us  hope  th't  t 
thought  of  Helen  of  Troy  has  warm*, 
his- blood  or  at  least  inspired  him  to 
song  of  amorous  regret. 

Cesar  Franck’s  symphonic  poem 
Illustration  of  Buerger’s  ballad  “n 
Wild  Huntsman”  was  played  here  fi 
the  third  time.  It  grows  in  effect  wii 
each  hearing,  yet  the  opening  episode  i 
the  Sunday  scene  and  that  of  th“  chai 
still  seem  the  more  imaginative  T’> 
curse  and  the  wild  hunt  are  not  so  poig 
antly  portrayed.  Franck  was  first  , r 
Jill  a mystic;  his  best  and  most  chara  ^ 
teristic  music  is  that  of  contempiatioi  - 
nof'Of  action. .and  le.a.st  of  all  demonia 
action.  He  knew  how  to  express  adm'^ 
ably  the  voices  complaining  of  t 
count’s  mad  .jhase  that  brought  tii 
curse:  for  his  compassion  -and  love  err 
braced  the  universe;  but  what  had  ths 
pure  soul  to  do  with  the  Wild  Hunt* 
man  and  his  hellish  attend.ant^’’  Hi 
imagination  had  to  stoop  to  such 
scene.  He  could  no  more  have  writte 
the  music  for  the  WolTs  Glen  in  ‘‘De 
Freischuetz”  or,  the  Evocation  of  th 
Nuns  in  ’’Robert  the  Devil,”  than  h 
could  have  Imagined  the  song  of  Cha^ 
pentier’s  Louise  to  her  lover,  that  sor 
■both  of  shy  confession  and  woman! 
exultation,  or  the  cate  ncene  in 
Boheme.”  For  of  Franck  it  might  hat 
been  said:  “He  hath  an  angel,”  not  "t. 
hath  a devil.” 

Mendelssohn’s  "Scotch”  Svmphon 
like  h)s  overture,  ’’FingaTs  Cave,”  a 
ways  gives  a certain  pleasure.  Here  m 
have  rev'ealed  the  talent  of  Mendelt 
sohn,  the  talent  of  the  landscapist 
music.  It  is  true  that,  although  tl 
composer  visited  Scotland,  he  still  sa- 
the  land  as  from  the  top  of  Sina 
There  is  still  the  Jewish  feeling  that  - 
so  appropriate  in  the  music  to  Racine 
tragedy;  and,  if  Mendelssohn  had  playe 
a bagpipe,  no  doubt  it  would  hav 
sounded  like  a shofar.  But  there  is  £ 
all  events,  a landscape  with  atmosphei 
in  this  symphony;  and  there  is  the  suf 
gestion  of  ballads  of  the  border  tiY 
thought  of  ‘‘old.  unhappy,  far-off  thing 
and  battles  long  ago.”  The  scherzo 
today  the  freshest  of  the  movement:! 
and  that  is  the  one  most  charactet 
istically  Scottish. 

Mme.  Blauvelt,  who  took  at  short  nc 
tice  the  place  of  the  tempest  tossed  an 
delayed  Busoni,  has  a voice  of  fin 
quality,  which  is,  however,  without  pre 
nounced  individurlity,  and  make/:  n 
personal  appeal.  She  sang  fluentlv  an 
with  a certain  degree  of  brilliance  th 
familiar  cavatina  from  ‘‘The  Barber. 
Her  production  of  low  tones  might  b 
criticised,  for  the  contrast  in  quaiit 
was  strongly  marked,  and  one  though 
of  Wordsworth’s  line.  “Two  voices  as, 
there.”  This  defect  was  naturally  no 
so  noticeable  in  the  group  of  songs.  Th 
song  by  Campra  she  sang  simply  as 
well  trained  singer.  She  did  hot  su.q 
gest  the  melancholy  of  it  all— the  High 
of  years,  the  vanity  of  all  things  th 
mevitable  gray  days  and  nights  tha 
follow'  a life  of  coouetrv. 

This  song  has  a Watteau  character;  i 
has  the  same  melancholy  elegance,  ttV 
same  polished  recognition  of  the  inhe- 
ent  emptiness  of  desire.  There  wa 
more  of  a personal  note,  more  of  emo 
tlonal  revelation  in  Delibes’  song,  bu 
the  bolero  was  again  merely  a study  ii 
bravura — and  this  bolero  wirhout  orches 
tral  accompaniment  is  like  unto  cok 
veal. 

The  euphony  of  the  orchestra  was  a- 
distinguished  as  ever,  and  the  differen 
compositions  were  read  with  the  minut- 
attention  to  detail  and  with  the  care  fo 
relative  proportions  that  characterize 
Mr.  Gericke  as  a conductor.  Yet  ther< 
was  breadth,  there  was  svmphonv  am 
in  “The  Wild  Hutsm.an"  there  was  tin 
fitting  romantic  expression. 


Its  Merits,  Its  Amusingf 
Errors  and  Notable 
Omissions. 


Two  Volumes,  Edited  by 
Robert  Hughes,  M.  A. 


Fritzi  Scheff  at  the  Colonialti 
in  Opera  Comique. 


SOME  THINGS  ^ 
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DOES  NOT  CONTAIN. 


Ber  First  Appearance  Here 
in  "Babette." 


)ther  Local  Musical  Events, 
Personals,  Etc. 
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ESSRS.  AIcClure.  Phillips 
& Co.  of  Xew  York  have 
published  "The  Musical 
Guide,  containing-  a pro- 
nouncing and  defining 
Dictionary  of  Terms,  In- 
struments, etc..  Including 
Key  to  the  pronunciation  of  Sixteen 
inguages;  many  Charts:  an  Explana- 
>n  of  the  Construction  of  Music  for 
e Unitlated;  a pronouncing  Blograph- 
il  Dictionary-  the  Stories  of  the  Op- 
and  numerous  biographical  and 
tlcal  Essays  by  distinguished  .Author- 
s:  Edited  by  Rupert  Hughes,  M.  A." 
e work  is  In  two  stout  volumes, 
here  is  a page  of  "Supplementary 
crology,”  and  we  are  told  that 
^^mille  Chevlllard  died  at  Paris  in 
>•  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  In- 
matlon  with  tlie  statements  in  the 
■rent  music  journals  of  Paris  con- 
ning Mr,  Choviilard's  present  musl- 
actlvity.  Perhaps  Mr.  Chevillard  is 
aware  that  he  died  last  year.  If 
does  know,  if  he  is  trying  to  conceal 
fact  from  the  public,  his  conduct  is 
rehensible,  it  is  positively  indecent. 
— 

This  book,  an  "Inquire  within  for  all 
r:  u |)U  want  to  know  concerning  music."  is 
;1  a Iscessarily  in  large  measure  a compila- 
;;3j  3n.  and  in  the  biographical  section 
: i d-tlme  "authorities"  have  sometimes 
T:!  :en  followed  without  independent  ex- 
; ->■(  nination.  Thus  Verdi  was  born  Oct. 
11  :.  1813;  not  Oct.  9.  It  should  be  re- 
;.  I embered,  however,  that  absolute  ae- 
s iracy  in  such  works  is  hiu'dly  to  be 
:peoted.  The  Paris  newspapers,  in 
i “ :eir  notices  of  the  death  of  Gounod 
It  id  Cesar  Franck,  differed  as  to  the 
" ite  of  passing.  Any  compiler  may 
'■  ell  use  the  reply  of  Fetls  to  certain 
1 ;slitics:  "Beyond  doubt  the  ‘Biographie 
nlverselle  des  Musiciens’  is  inaccurate 
' 1 i certain  statements  of  facts  and 
! : Lies.  I admitted  this  in  my  preface, 

" !id  the  fault  may  be  found  in  all 
: lorks  of  this  class.  If  10  persons 

■ ! Orked  diligently  for  10  years  in  cleans- 
■’  Ig  this  dictionary  of  its  imperfections, 

'J  !ere  would  still  be  inaccuracies.” 

Mr.  Hughes,  as  editor,  gave  34  lines  to 
. : r.  Paderewski,  the  celebrated  Polish 
1 -pnotlst.  and  19  to  Cesar  Franck. 

1 si  |iere  are  other  curious  instances  of  a 
ck  of  judgment  in  proportion.  Thus 

■ 1 >out  70  pages  are  given  to  "Stories  of 
^ e Operas>.”i  Over  a page  and  a halt 
^ e devoted  to  Mr.  Paderewski’s  incon- 
'jQuentlal  and  amateurish  "Manru.”  In 

lallty  of  proportion  this  dictionary 
es  not  differ  materially  from  some 
at  have  preceded  it.  The  first  volume 
’Grove’s  is,  perhaps,  the  most  singu- 
rly  planned  as  regards  space.  ■ 
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benefactors,  would  lye  damnablv  ho 
“’Iddling  -stafure  S-elt  gogSl 

' his  wo?ks\®r‘e 

Fot??^  fhb  life  of  Anton  Filtz  in 
Fetis  colossal  work-  ’Cellist  in  the  sen 


4 


So  other  work  of  this  kind  has  pub- 
hed,  so  far  as  we  know,  a table  of 
onunciations,  16  in  all  — Arabian, 
ihemlan,  Danish.  Dutch,  Flemish, 
ench,  German.  Hungarian,  Italian, 
yrwegian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Ru»- 
tn.  Spanish,  Swedish,  ’Welsh.  Add 
iglish,  which  is  seldom  heard  in  our 
ncert  halls,  and  is  said  to  be  an  ex- 
jmely  difficult  language  for  our  na- 
singers,  and  we  shall  soon  hear 


Palatine  Elector  at  Man^ 
helm,  distinguished  composer  list  nf 

ea?inge°’ "•whft^  a°n 

happened" tr‘®‘  ^ihpuz^zi!°u^re“ss  you 

firi?  somewhere  that  the 

f lerTfn^Tl  la"n"gu^es.^"^i;‘e  h^^  h?I?S 

M mbrich  in  Italian,  German,  French,  that  this  ’cellist-comnoser  f’’® 

" ilish  and  English,  but  what  are  five  ordinate  indulgence  at  tabfe^^ 

I.  agues  in  one  recital,  when  there  are  he  was  passionately  fond  of 
more  stammering  to  be  heard?  The  swore  that  they  tasted  like 
mpiler  says  that  Flemish  is  “dead  as  anecdote  like  this  a trWbfJ'^h^f' 

ma^n_  document,  lightens ' up  the 


literary  language.”  It  is  alive  as  an 
^ eratic  language  and  even  as  a con- 
rt  language  in  Holland;  furthermore, 
oks  are  still  published  in  Flemish. 


4iny  young  singer  who  wishes  to  avoid  have  added  a cnr^fnii., 
ruta  of  concert 
her  first  recital  oi 
;uagas;  Arabian, 
tuguese  and  Weis 
table  table  there 
mispronunciation. 


- ^ carefully  prepared  ’’ToH  ^ 

e ruta_  of  concert  giving  should  use  In  Divorce  Ca ses^  of 

JCh  a 
cward 

tluable  table  there  will  be“no“excuse  coresnonril'iff^  ’’“sh^nd* or "Vhe“aUeged 
f misnronunc  ation.  corespondent.  liicgeu 


_ riouid  use  ^>-orespondents  in  Divorce  e 

p her  first  recital  only  songs  in  these  K™ment  Musicians.”  Stud-v  of 
nguagas;  Arabian.  Danish,  Flemisn.  one  f rom  atvk wn rd 

‘rtuguese  and  Welsh.  With  this  in-  ??.  f *’i  conversation  with  div  " 


1600  to  1903, 


It  is  true  that-  there  is  a slight  at- 
tempt in  "The  Musical  Guide”  to  give 
Information  concerning  the  precise 
nature  of  a prima  donna’s  domesticity 
Johanna  Gadsky,”  -with  a “y,”  is  here 
married  to  "H,  Pauscher,”  whereas  his 
name  is  "Tauscher.”  Nordlca’s  Mr 
Gower  and  his  balloon  ascension  are 
duly  chronicled,  as  is  her  marriage  to 
Mr.  Zpltan  F.  Doeme”;  but  there  is  no 
discussion  of  the  question  whether  Mr 
poeme’s  -real  name  is  Sigismund  Taitel- 
baum.  According  to  the  Musical  Cou- 
rier: The  Taitelbaums  are  an  old 

Israelistlc  family  that,  settled  in  Hun- 
£Ai-y  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  war, 
and  their  descendants  were  known  as 
great  cigarette  smokers.  Mr.  Taltel- 
Daum  is  at  present  in  Dr.  Bull’s  Slnai- 
tarium.” 

We  remember  Mr.  Doeme’s  first  ap- 
pearance as  a singer  in  this  city.  How 
could  one  ever  forget  it?  It  was  at  a 
j'^rand  operatic  concert”  in  Music  Hall, 

Jan.  28,  1892.  The  other  singers  were 
Nordica,  Scalchl  and  Paul  Kalisch.  Mr. 
Doeme  sang  an  air  from  Nessler’s 
"Trumpeter”  and  Wolfram’s  addre.ss  to 
the  Evening  Star;  he  did  not  arouse 
enthusiasm  until  he  sang  to  his  own 
piano  accompaniment  an  outlandish 
ditty  of  many  verses,  w-lth  a startling 
refrain:  "HI!"  which  was  occasioially 

varied  by  the  Introduction  of  "Hi!  Hi!” 
It  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  singcr 


rhe  ordinary  biographical  dictionarj^  Ifom  the  year 

dry  reading.  He  was  born;  he  went  to  blank  leaves  for*“manusc’H^^;  i that  .song  could  suffer  from  nervous 

Is  school  and  that  college;  there  is  a is  true  that  Mr  ' depression, 

t of  works  and  deeds,  writings  or  himself  Mr.  Stengel-Sembrich®  W IllppolTta  I woo’d 

Jislons  lor  battles  or  dl«anvBrios  n„f  few  males  have  this  heroic  spirit 


3r  battles  or  discoveries.'  But^“,«  males  have  this  heroT6'''snTr‘i’t  “of  AndVoVt'hy  io7e  do\n'’" 

liarules-  the  ^essentlals^^hat  'I'auscher,  nor  is  Mme  No?diAs>'’“‘^  the  frenzy  of  his  courtship,  sailed  the 

from  other  Jones  and  husband  Mr  Nor^ck  ® seas  over  and  rushed  to  some  western 

uri  II om  Diner  j ones  and  IWD-  * -‘\°taica.  An  accurate  town  to  nrodnoe  there  o bor«o.oi<.ioi  ..„a 


cislons  lor  battles  or  discoveries 
“ > knowllittle  about  the 
w he  look 

^^rKtafV^morherronTs'aAdlSb^^h^^^^^^  Nwdlck''"AT^’"  i®®®*  over  and  rushed  to  some  western 

sons.  Old  John  Aubrey  knew  the  *^hese  husSds  "''arran'ged'^^^n  fo-wn  to  produce  there  a horso-pism^ 

rets  of  the  ideal  biographer.  1 When  alphabetical  order,  and  also  in"ordil  if  do  talk  of  blood,  both  Xordica  s and  hi 
.wrote  the  sketch  of  Sir  John  Birken-  succession,  would  be  invaluable unless  she  would  forthwith  be  his  bridi. 
W,  knight,  in  three  pages,  he  relieved  reading,  as  well  as  for  the  class"  Rh  ^ Hungarian 

grecord  of  dull  facts  by  four  lines  of  the  public  library.  The  exist"  h®®*'-  A.  picturesque 

failure:  "He  was  exceedingly  con-ji®®-  <flcUonarles  give  scanty  Information  in  a romance  or  in  a scene  qt  op- 


ent.  witty,  not  very  gratefull  to  his  ?y®"  '^hen  the  prima  donna  has  had  as  sn»rtm»„t 

I many  spouses  as  the  woman  of  Sama- 


but  not  restful  in  an 


rta. 


The  first  volume'  of  "The  Musical 


1 Guide”  contains  a preface,  in  whlcli 
the  book  is  eulogized.  Then  follows 
"An  Introduction  to  Music  for  the  Un- 
initiated.” The  character  of  the  essay 
may  be  learned  by  pondering  tliis  par.a-' 
graph:  "There  is  no  deeper  my.siiry 
about  the  tools  and  the  trade  of  music 
than  about  those  of  any  other  cai'pentry 
and  joinery.  It  is  far  easier  for  some 
people  to  write  a melody  than  to  drive 
a nail  straight.  But  anybody  w-ho  w-111 
earnestly  try.  can  learn  to  do  the  one 
as  easily  as  the  other.  And  there  are 
thousands  of  professional  comiio.sers 
who  ought  to  be  earning  honest  livings 
driving  nails  home,  instead  of  starving 
to  death  dishonestly  driving  audiences 
honje.” 

Mr.  E.  I.  Stevenson  contributes  five  ; 
essays  on  "The  National  Schools": 
Italian,  German,  Frencli,  Engli.sh,  Rus- 
sian. Mr.  Stevenson  says:  "It  is  not 
likely  that  in  any  form  of  music  Frauen 
will  originate  more  in  the  future  than 
her  brilliant  and  most  reore.sentatlve 
composers  have  done  in  the  past.”  It 
Is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  Mr. 
Stevenson  lumping  Massenet.  Salvayre, 
Chabrier,  Reyer,  Saint-Saens,  Franck, 
De  Lara  (!),  Loroux  and  Charperiiicr 
togetlier  as  "salient  expressions"  of  tiie 
■’Gerraano-Gallic’’  school,  and  not  men- 
tioning Gabriel  Faure,  Vincent  d’Indy 
; and  Claude  Debus.sy,  who  have  created 
iiew'  expressions,  and  Debussy  ha.s  rad- 
ically changed  harmonic  thought.  N.-jr 
does  he  in  nis  essay  on  German  music 
discuss  the  tendencies  or  the  personal 
influence  of  Richard  Strauss.  Mi-. 
Hughes  adds  a chapter  on  the  .Vmorlcai. 
school.  Chapters  on  "rhe  Great  In- 
strumentalists’ and  "The  Great  Sing- 
ers’’ are  by  Mr.  Louis  C.  Bl.son. 

The  Dictionary  of  Terms,  Instruments, 
etc.,  fills  about  250  pages,  and  there  is  a 
mass  of  information,  'inert  are  it 

essays  in  this  section  by  .\Ie.ssr.-.  i’.  ;;- 
darson,  Huneker.  Kobbe,  Krehbiel,  New- 
man, Norris,  C.  W.  Boai-ce.  it-  i.  :ii, 
Shedlock  and  the  editor;  tliu.s  Mr.  Shed- 
lock  discusses  acoustics,  ilr.  Kui.-  im  .n, 
form,  etc.  Mr.  Runcimau’s  la-L  words 
in  this  essay  may  lie  as  a Stumlilu-g  iilock 
to  some:  "Th-i-c  is  ’’Wry  liuie  dii- 


auy 


'tcr.  i:ci-  an  tJBif  ^■x.unm  - .a 

I'.i  e,  no  t>ssenti:il  ®n\‘iouce— bet\vr\j 
Bach  fugue  an.:  the  'Valkyries'  Kiile'  of 
Wagiu-v;  the  themes  are  stated  and  de- 
vehiuf.u  in  a certain  order,  and  all  one's 
facu.'ties  are  satjshed— tl.e  emotions,  the 
sense  of  pure  beauty  in  melody  and  har- 
mony. the  architectonical  sense,  the  In- 
tellectual appreciation  ot  rigiu  iirnoiiiig 
of  the  material.  Whether  music  is  pure 
music  or  programme  music,  it  must  sat- 
isfy all  the.se.  And  though,  in  the  fut- 
ure. wo  may  use  quarters  and  eighths 
of  tones,  and  though  we  may  arrive  at 
complexities  unknown  today  and  'be  able 
to  express  subtleties  ot  feelings  as  yet 
nc\er  fell,  the  principles  by  which  our 
feelings  are  expressed  in  noble  and  beau- 
tiful form  cannot  but  remain  the  same.” 
Air.  Homer  A.  Morris  of  Boston  oonirio- 
uies  the  articles  on  counterpoint  and 
fugue. 

The  definition  of  a musical  term  is 
often  a tickli.sh  business,  and  there  may 
well  be  dispute  over,  certain  detlnitions 
in  tiiis  book  For  instance;  ''.Andantino 
—literally,  slower  than  andante;  'but 
usually  considered  to  mean  sagntly  fast- 
er.” As  a matter  of  fact,  many  of  the 
later  authorities  agree  in  this  that  ‘‘an- 
dantino” is  applied  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  lengtli  of  tlie  piece,  and  not 
so  much  with  thought  of  the  precise 
speed  of  the  movement. 

"Basset-horn— An  obsolete  clarinet.” 
But  why  "basset” 'f  And  w^hy  "horn”? 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  section 
of  the  work  is  one  of  great  value.  The 
tables  of  old  and  modern  graces  are 
seldom  found  as  complete  in  any  dic- 
tionary specially  devoted  to  definition. 

The  stories  of  operas  by  Beethoven. 
Bellini,  Bizet,  Boito,  Charpentier,  Deli- 
bes— whv  do  they  put  an  acute  accent 
on  the  first  "e”— Donizetti,  Gluck,  Gou- 
nod, Humperdinck,  Leoncavallo,  Mas- 
cagni, Massenet,  Meyerbeer,  Mozart, 
Paderewski  (!),  Puccini,  Rossini,  Spi- 
nelli,  A.  Thomas,  Verdi,  Wagner,  Weber 
are  told  at  length  "by  acts,  entrances 
and  songs.”  The  choice  of  operas  is 
often  arbitrary.  The  original  casts  are 
not  always  given,  in  spite  of  the  decla- 
ration in  the  title;  yet  the  names  of  the 
creators  of  the  parts  are  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  inquiry.  The  Ital- 
ian version  of  “Carmen”  is  used  as  a 
rcfermice,  whereas  the  opera  has  for 
some  years  been  sung  here  in  French 
or  in  English.  Is  the  libretto  of  “Rob- 
ert le  Diable,”  "next  to  Die  Zauber- 
fioete,  probably  the  worst  libretto  in 
existence"  ? 


her  new  field.  The  light  opera  sta,■^<:  ' 
will  be  undoubtedly  the  gainer,  for  she 
has  the  qualitlt-i  which  are  needed  td 
make  a most  succe.ssful  souhrette.  anil 
in  > printer  degree  than  is  given  to 
mon  singers.  She  has  magnetism  and 
personal  charm.  She  has  a sparkling^ 
viv.acity— vivacity  of  tlie  kind  that  is) 
peculiar  to  French  women.  Slavs  and 
Viennese.  Her  quaint  little  accent  lends 
piquancy  to  her. speech.  She  is  bright, 
graceful  and  light-footed,  delicate  and 
refined,  with  ju.st  enough  of  the  spice 
of  deviltry  in  her  to  give  contrast  to 

her  work.  

When  Mr.  Charles  B.  Dillingham  en- 
gaged Mme.  Schelf  as  a star  of  light 
1 opera,  he  immediately  secured  Victor 
I Kefbert  and  Harry  B.  Smith  to  com- 
pose and  write  for  her.  "Babette”  is 
the  result.  The  period  is  the  17th  cen- 
l tury.  and  Spain’s  grip  is  still  tight  on 
the  lowlands.  Baltazar,  a Spanis^i  spy, 
and  his  daughter  are  about  starting  for 
Paris  to  ask  the  French  King’s  aid  in 
quelling  the  Flemish  rebellion,  but  are 
outwitted  by  a clockmaker,  his  wife, 
his  daughter  (Babette).  a soldier  of 
fortune  and  a painter.  By  an  exchange 
of  clothing  at  an  inn  near  Brussels,  the 
patriotic  conspirators,  who  had  passed 
as  strolling  players,  secure  Baltazar’s 
petition  to  the  French  King,  alter  it; 
to  a st.atement  that  no  help  is  needed,’ 
and  ride  off  in  Baltazar’s  coach,  leav- 
ing that  worthy  and  his  daughter  dis- 
credited by  their  theatric  costumes. 
There  is  a brilliant  scene  at  the  court 
of  Versailles,  where,  the  rival  enroys 

TTino*  T.niilS.  » 


A chart  showing  "absolute  pitch  and 
the  ranges  of  the  voice  and  chief  or- 
chestral instruments”  is  followed  by  a 
series  of  pictures  of  orchestral  instru- 
ments. The  face,s  of  the  players  are 
made  unnecessarily  grotesque.  Leon  1 
Pourteau.  thp  poet  of  the  clarinet,  who 
went  down  with  the  Bourgogne,  often 
complained  of  the  facial  contortions  in 
the  display  of  such  artistry  in  wind.  A ! 
flute  player  in  full  fury  of  perform-  j 
ance  is  like  unto  a man  passionately 
fond  ot  green  corn  eating  his  way 
alb-ng  the  ear.  A bassoon  player  at  ! 
work  is  a mel.ancholy  spectacle.  In'  : 
painting  or  jn  sculpture  there  should  be 

idealization.  The  mourners  on  a Gre- 
cian urn  or  frieze  do  not  blubber. 


I The  second  volume  includes  a table  of 
pronunciations,  a pr9nouncmg  d'ctiop' 
arv  of  given  names,  titles,  epithets,  etc., 
and  a biographical  dictionary  of  tnusi- 
cians.  By  far  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  the  volume  is  the  biographical 
dictionary.  There  are  a few  special  arti- 
cles, as  ‘Parry’s  on  the  art  of  Bach. 
Krehbiel’s  on  "Beethoven;  a Study  of 
Influences,”  Newman’s  on  Berlioz, 
Zelgler  on  Bizet,  Huneker  s on  Brali^ras, 
and  other  short  studies.  Some  of  these 
are  wholly  admirable,  a.s  that  of  Runci- 
man  on  Handel,  of  Henderson  on  \erdi, 
of  Huneker  on  Chopin,  of  Krehbiel  on 
Beethoven,  of  Aldrich  on  Schumann. 
Errors,  of  course,  creep  in,  as  v.men  it 
Is  stated!  that  Handel  anglicised  his 
name  Gehrge  "Frederic”  instead  of 
"Frideric.”  There  are  some  omis.sions 
as  unaccountable  as  some  inclusions, 
and  there  is  often  a lack  of  proportion 
In  the  distribution  of  space.  Thus  Ag- 
ramonte  has  nearly  as  many  lines  a.s 
Farinelli.  Ethelbert  Nevin  as  much  as 
Cesar  Franck. 


I It  would  be  easy  to  point  nut  some 
Inaccuracies  here  and  there:  Thus,  the 
Binging  woman  Lucienne  Breval  -was 
bom  at  Berlin,'  not  in  France,  and  her 
r-al  name  is  Schilling;  it  would  be  easy 
to  .-omplain  of.  undue  attention  paid 
. omposers  or  sliigers  of  alight  iraport- 
i.ntn;  hut  this  would  be  ungracious,  for 
ti'“  t.Tsk  of  compilation  was  not  an  easy 
nne.  and  time  and  patience  have  been 
sp'-nt  in  preparation  with  generally  good 
tult=i  Tlie  seneme  ■was  perhaps  too  am- 
b.  ilous-  no  one  book  at  a reasonable  price 
-ontain  nil  that  the  publisher.s  pro- 
Jeei.Vd.  A biographical  dictionary  is  one 
riii"'  • a r ,.;Hic-lexlcon  is  another.  As 
a bioBraphical  dictionary,  ’’The  Musica 
'tirde  ” Is  not  so  satisiactory  for  the 
I -t  d‘..i!’=  use  as  Baker’s  volume  and 
a music  lexicon  it  Is  inferior  to  Hugo 
I T-.i->tn:<!  .’s— the  fifth  edition.  Still  it  has 
i - . '.ice-  it  wil’  entertain  the  general 
r- ■ , r'-  ii.’id  instruct  him  In  a pleasant 
m '-.  er  The  v.mlter  about  musical  sub- 
will  still  be  obliged  to  consult  the 
. rnartes  of  Gerber.  Fetis.  Pougin 
end  the  fourth  volume  of  Grove. 


meet  before  King  Louis, 

Mr.  Herbert’s  score  is  said  to  be 
eminently  melodious;  there  are  effec- 
tive choruses,  and  the  orchestration  is 
rich  and  brilliant.  Mme.  Scheff  has  the 
valuable  support  of  Eugene  Cowles, 
Richie  Ling,  Josephine  Bartlett,  Ida 
Hawley  and  a chorus  of  75,  with  Louis 
Harrison  and  others  as  comedians.  The 
stage  settings  are  said  to  be  sumptuous 
but  not  garish.  The  effort  has  been  to 
revive  true  opera,  comique. 


sung  hei'c  by  "SemlTrich  and  Mr'‘TSidtl 
Hubbard.  Mr.  Harold  tL  Smith  wiil  he  , 
the  accompanist. 

The  attention  paid  to  Wagner’s  "Par- 
sifal” in  New  York  has  excited  interest 
In  the  appearances  here  of  Mrs  Helen 
Rhodes  with  her  illustrated  lertures 
upon  this  eub,1ect.  Mas.  Rhodes  has 
gained  ^ favor  in  many  of  the  larger 
citles  of  the  country  in  this  lecture  and 
been  commended  by  those  who  have  at- 
tended the  Bayreuth  performances  ot 
the  work  for  the  beauty  of  the  scenes 
shown  during  the  lecture.  Mrs  Rhodes 
Jordan  Hall  the  afternoons 
of  Feb.  10  and  13. 

A serle.'?  of  concerts  known  as  the 
Chickerlng  Orchestral  Concerts  will  be 
given  Feb.  9,  24,  March  9,  23.  The  series 
will  he  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs 
Chadwick,  Converse,  Foote,  Lang,  Loef- 
fler. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  will  give  his  fare- 
well piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  Feb.  6,  at  3 o’clock. 

Mr.  Busoni  will  give  his  first  piano 
recital  here  this  season  Saturday  after- 
noon, Feb.  20.  at  2:30. 

A march-tune,  “Mv  Honor  and  My 
Sword,”  in  "Babette,”  will  l:fe  sung  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Cowles,  for  whom  it  wa's 
written. 

The  Cecilia  will  produce  Edward  El- 
gar’s much  discussed  "Dream  of  Geron- 
tius”  at  its  concerts  in  Sympathy  Hall 
Jan.  25-26.  The  soloists  will  be  Miss 
Lucie  Tucker,  Ellison  Van  Hoose  and 
Stephen  Townsend.  Mr.  Van  Hoose’s 
performance  was  highly  praised  when 
the  work  was  first  performed  in  New 
York  last  year,  and  he  has  since  then 
studied  the  part  with  the  composer. 


PERSONAL. 


Pc 


LOCAL. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 


i.Ti-'  i-  s. ..inert  Hal'.  3 P.  M.  Concert  by' 
•‘.  a 11  Cn'ot.  ’eelllst,  and  Mr.  George 
- ..'.  i ind;  Jr.,  pianist.  ll-jIilnsteln’R  concerto 
, ‘l>  me  lor  fer  ’cello;  excerpts  from  l.r.-ihms 
V,  ,‘ii  -a  K minor  for  ’cello  and 
.1.  . liv  Ti  jnalla.  Salnt-S.qcns,  and  Chopin, 

. > n'i..f-'  hv  Choiiin  and  Iictnissy. 

■ n'i'Ii'  V .Iordan  Hall.  2:3"  1‘-  M Second 
' . ‘n-  .’-i  V Mr.  Charles  GlllilM.rf,  baritone, 
.a  S;.-  ”11,  harpist.  , ,.  - 

V 1-1,11  r*  V.  M.  Pianola  rcrltal. 
Mr  ; . . Ilcbr,  ’cellist,  will  tie  the  soloist. 


FRITZI  SCHEFF  IN  “BABETTE.” 

o.'b'  T will  make  her  first  Bos- 
ti,'.  or,-jarance  In  opera  comique  at 
’ ■ olo'iM' ■ Theatre  tomorrovi  night. 

, .-looidid  :-iti!rest  to  sec  her  in 


Concerts  will  be  given  this  week  by 
the  Municipal  orchestra,  Mr.  Albert  M. 
Kanrich,  leader,  as  follows:  Tuesday, 

Sherwin  school,  Roxbury;  soloists.  Miss 
Mary  G.  Biffin,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Porter,  ’cellist.  Thursday.  Knights  of 
Honor  Hall,  Roslindale;  soloists,  Mr. 
Charles  Delmont,  bass,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Eaton,  flutist.  Friday,  St.  Patrick’s 
school,  Roxburji;  .soloists,  Mies  Nora 
Burns,  contralto.  Mr.  Frank  Porter, 
’cellist. 

Mme.  Helen  Hopekirk  will  soon  give 
a piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall. 

The  Boston  Ideal  Club,  Mr.  George  L. 
Lansing,  director,  will  appear  at  the 
grand  concert  of  the  American  Guild  ot 
Banjoists,  Mandolinists  and  Guitarists, 
at  New  York  Friday  evening.  Jan.  29, 
and  Mr.  Lansing  will  play  banjo  solos. 

.Tickets  for  tne  concert  to  be  given 
in  Jordan  Hall  next  Saturday  afternoon 
by  Mr.  Chajrleis  Gilihert,  baritone,  and 
Miss’  Sassoli,  harpist,  are  now  on  sale 
at  Symphony  Hall.  The  programme  will 
be  wholly  new. 

THl3  programme  of  the  Hoffmann  quar- 
tet concert  in  Potter  Hall  Thursday 
evening,  Jan.  21,  will  include  Duvernoy  s 
quartet  op.  46,  Richard  Strauss’  piano 
quartet  Mozart’s  quartet  in  D major. 
Mr.  De'Voto  will  be  the  pianist.  Tickets 
are  now  on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Th<t  second  concert  of  the  Longy 
Club  will  be  in  Potter  Hall,  Monday 
evening,  the  25th.  The  programme  will 
include  an  octet  by  Haydn  for  wind  in- 
struments; Loeffler’s  Ballade  Carnaval- 
esque  for  flute,  oboe,  saxophone,  bas- 
soon, piano  (first  performance),  and 
Gouvy’s  -Suite  Gaulolse  for  wind  instru- 
ments. Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hall,  to  whom 
Mr.  Loeffler’s  ballade  is  dedicated,  will 
play  the  saxophone.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Gilibert  will  sing  duets  from 
"Les  Contes  d’Hoffmann”  and  ’’Veron- 
Ique,”  the  duet  "Colinette,”  and  Mr. 
Gilibert  will  sing  -songs  by  Martini, 
Weber,  Massenet.  Tickets  are  now  on 
sale  at  Potter  Hall. 

The  programme  of  uie  third  concert 
Arbos  quartet  in  Jordan  Hal!, 
Monday  evening.  Jan.  23,  will  include 
Dvorak’s  quartet  in  E flat.  Gabriel 
Faure’s  sonata  in  A major,  for  violin 
and  piano,  Schubert’s  quintet  for  twm 
violin.s,  viola  and  two  ’’Cellos.  Mme. 
Szumowska  will  be  the  pianist.  Tickets 
may  now  he  obtained  at  SymphonyVHall. 

Mrs.  Schumann  Heink  will  giva  her 
only  song  recital  in  Boston  thi.s  season 
at  Symphony  pall,  Wednesday  after- 
noon, Jan.  27,  at  2:30.  She  will  sing  a 
recitative  and  aria  from  Handel’s  ”Ri- 
naldo,”  Schubert’s  “Du  bist  die  Ruh’.” 
’’Wohln”  and  "Der  Wanderer,’’  Schu- 
mann’s cycle,  “Prauenliebe  und  Leben,” 
Franz’s  “Gute  Nacht.”  "Im  HerKst.” 
"Es  trat  die  Rose  sich  beklagt,”  Hugo 
Wolf’s  "Heimweh.”  Brahms’  "Sapph- 
i.sche  Ode.”  Liszt’s  “Die  drei  Zigeuner”  ^ 
and  a recitative  and  .aria  from  ",St.  i 
P/iul.”  Mail  orders  for  seats  may  be  sent' 
to  L.  H.  Mudgeit  at  Symphony  Hall. 

There  will  be  a special  orchestra  of 
30  men  a-,,  the  Colonial  for  the  per- 
formance of  ’’Babette.’ 

The  programme  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs Jan.  22-23,  will  include  Theodore 
Dubois’  overture  "Frithnf”  (first  timel. 
Georg  Schumann’s  “In  Carnival  Time” 
(fir.st  time),  and  Rubinstein’s  Symphony 
in  A minor.  No.  6.  The  name  of  the 
soloist  will  be  announced. 

Mr.  David  Bispham  will  give  a song 
recital  in  Jordan  Hall  Tuesday,  Jan.  19, 
at  8 P.  M.  His  programme  will  include 
Handel’s  "Nasce  al  Bosco.”  songs  by 
Giordani,  Arne,  Schubert;  Loewe’s  bal- 
lad “Edward";  Hugo  Wolf’s  “Zur  Ruh,” 
"Aucli  Kleino  Dlnge,”  “Ein  Staendchen 
Euch  zii  bringen.”  "Kcmm.  o Tod,” 
"Wenn  du  zu  den  Blumen  gelist,”  "Auf 
dem  gruenen  Balcon”;  R.  Strauss’ 
’’Hcimlli'hc  Aufforderuiig,”  "Nacht- 
gang,”  ’’Breit  ueber  mein  Haiipt,” 
■’Caecilia”:  ’’Sonnet.”  Max  Heinrich; 

Gilbert’s  "Pirate’.s  Song,”  F.  S.  Con- 
verse’s “Bright  Stars.”  Max  Bendix’s 
"Auf  Wledcr.soh’n”  and  W,  Damrosch’s 
“Danny  Licever.”  The  programme  Is  of 
unusual  Interest.  The  songs  Gy  Wolf 
1 are  unknown  to  the  m.ojority  of  local 
concert  goers,  though  songs  Gy  this 
much  di.scussed  composer  have  heerr 


Charles  Gordon,  "a  Russian  tenor-  ’ 
soprano,”  sang  at  Brussels  28  songs  ' 
"with  two  voices  that,  came  from  the  ' 
same  throat.”  | 

The  Mondo  Artistico  of  Milan  deplores 
the  wretched  response  to  the  call  for  a ' 
statue  to  Verdi  in  Milan  and  asks  ! 
whether  the  committee  is  dead  or  alive. 
The  sum  of  the  contributions  amounts 
to  a little  less  than  $14,000.  and  one- 
seventh  of  this  .came  from  Boston  and 
Montevideo. 

The  memory  of  Herder,  the  philoso- 
pher, was  honored  Dec.  18  by  a service 
in  a church  at  Weimar,  and  bj’  a per- 
formance of  the  choruses  of  “Prometh- 
eus Unbound,”  with  Llszt’.s  music,  which 
was  performed  first  at  Vdeimar  in  1850 
w'hen  a statue  of  Herder  w'as  dedi 
cated.  The  programme  last  month  also 
included  poems  b.v  Herder  with  music 
by  his  contemporary,  Seckendorf. 

Albert  MaHj*.'^(tlr  a blind  organist, 
pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  is  playing  works 
of  his  master  throughout  P’rance. 

Yvette  Guilbert  will  give  a series  of 
recitals  in  BeciiBteiii  Hall.  London,  the 
latter  part  of  May.  E.ach  listener  will 
be  provided  with  "a  book  of  words  giv- 
ing an  English  translation  of  the  vo- 
calist’s songs.”  Literal  translation,  or 
softened? 

Caruso’s  engagement  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan will  close  on  Feb.  1.  when  he  will 
leave  for  Monte  Carlo. 

Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  has  beep  en- 


the 


gag^d  as  chorus  conductor 
Vviorcester  festival  for  19,04. 

Moritz  Rosenthal  will'  give  piano  le- 
citals  in  London  in  May.  , 

Susan  Strong  and  Ben  Davies  will  ap- 
pear re.specUvely  as  lb’s  mother  and  id 
in  12  matinees  of  "lb  and  Inttle  Lnns- 
tina”  at  Daly’s  Theatre,  London,  be- 
ginning tomorrow.  , , 

Mme.  Patti,  though  touring  in  Amer- 
ica, recentl.v  presented  300  families  in 
the  neighborhood  of  her  elsh  home, 
Craig-y-nos  Castle.  with  Christmas 
boxes  varying  from  5s.  to  3s.— The  Era.  . 

Miss  Jane  Olmstead,  a juamst  of  De- 
troit, was  praised  lately  in  Pans  when| 
she  played  at  a concert.  She  was  ae- 
scribed  Gy  one  critic  a.s  a pretty  pia- 
nist. who  made  a pretty  success. 

To  S.  C.;  Lucille  Hill  is  now  w th  Uie 
Carl  Rosa -company,  and  sh" 
part  in  the  forthcoming  revival  ot  Don 
Giovanni”  in  England.  ^ 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  -Musi- 
cal Courier  (N.  Y'.)  writes:  "The  Joa- 

chim quartet  gave  another  concert  in 
its  endless  Beethoven  series.  A student 
said  to  another,  after  hearing  Joachini 
and  his  oartners  at  the  Singakadernie: 
‘Why  don’t  they  ever  P*^>' 

or  Grieg,  or  Saint-Saens?  -(V  hat  s the 

use’  was  the  aiis'wer:  it  Mould  all 

sound  like  Beethoven,  anyhow.’ 

Carlotta  Stubenrauch.  who  as  a little 
girl  violinist  was  with  the  Banda  Ros-a 
when  it  first  came  to  Uils  country,  has 
been  playing  in  Berlin  with  much  sue- 

^^Biisoni  was  praise^  to  the  in 

Berlin  for  his  perforniance  of  Henseit  s 
concerto  Dec.  17.  ,, 

Paula  Ralph  will  be  the  Elsa  i" 
hengrin”  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  Y'ork,  Saturday  night. 


’Trirccft,  Tvas  pfirterme^  f Jbr 
time  In  Germany  at  Brejnen  Dec. 

The  actitm  is  In  Bunts  of  the  renal 
sance.  "The  musn:  has  Bttle  origin: 

Ity.” 

An  agaptstton  by  T.  S&nAt  of  “A!l 
In  the  broking  Glass,”  music  fay 
Til'Dur.v,  was  produced  iU.  Di' 

Theatre.  London,  Dec.  22.  TTie  P; 

Mall  Gazette  said-  of  it:  “Tlrsre  was 

chorus  of  79  children,  who  w«re  a 
spirited  and  excltedlj'  anxious  to  d 
their  best.  There,  we  fear,  praise  mm 
end.  The  adaptation  docs  not.  it  senr 
to  u.».  bring  out  in  any  real  degree  th 
essential  spirit  of  the  wonderful-  JWfe 
book.  The  text,  indeed,  is  more  or  Ic.- 
closely  adhered  to.  but  for  some  reaso 
or  other  the  eflEect  ■was  a little  flab/ 
and  more  th.on  a little  dull.  It  seem 
strange,  indeed,  to  find  oneself  tin 
moved  to  smiles  such  as  those  whic 
■never  come  off  in  actuallr  reading  tb 
jokes  of  the  immortal  work,  jokes  tha 
yesterday  afternoon  seemed  almost  ur 
profitable,  under  the  particular  stag; 
circumstances  in  which  they  wer 
placed.  Nor  did  the  music  redeem  th 
situation;  it  was  lively  enough  but 
struck  us  as  being  essentially  commor 
place.”  Maidee  Andre'ws  created  th 
part  of  Alice,  and  Algernon  Newark,  a 
the  Man  in  White  Paper  and  after-war 
the  White  Knight,  introduced  hi 
"Famous  Imitations  of  Popular  Actors. 

-An  adaptation  of  ‘‘Alice  in  Wonde 
land,”  by  H.  S.  Clarke  and  Waite 
Slaughter,  was  produced  In  Ixindo 
Dec.  23.  1886.  and  has  been  revived  a 
least  three  times. 

"Litfle  Hans  Andersen.”  a children' 
play,  book  by  Capt,  Ba.sil  Hood,  musl  H; 
by  Walter  Slaughter,  was  produced  a 
the  Adelphl.  London,  “f)ec.  23.  In-  th 
prologue  the  dream  fairy  Ole-luk-o! 
calls  Hans  out  of  bed  and  takes  him  t 
strange  places,  where  he  sees  the  sight 
and  meets  with  the  adventures  de 
scribed  in  "The  Little  'Mermaid”  "Th 
Tinder  Box,”  “Thf.'T7ed  Shoes,”  “Th 
Emperor's  New  Olothe.s.”  "The  Swine 

herd. ”  and  other  delightful  tales.  Rosin 
Brandram,  Louie  Pounds.  Walter  Pass 
more  and  Richard  Temple  were  of  th 
company. 

"The  Sunken  Bell.”  a new  open 
based  on  Hauptmann’s  play,  music  b 
Davidoff,  has  been  produced  at  ^ 
Petersburg.  The  composer,  a pupil  o 
Rinisky-Korsakoff.  is  a nephew  of  Car 
Davidoff.  the  'cellist.  Davidoff  is  sail 
to  follow  the  musical  tendencies 
Tschaikowsky  rather  than  of  his  mas 
ter.  The  opera  was  .successful;  the  or 
che.stratinn  was  especially  praised:  som 
found  a lack  of  origin.al  melodic  inven 
tinn;  the  third  act  was  voted  the  i^ost 
There  are  already  oneras  on  this  sub 
ject  by  Zoellner  and  Meyerotvitz.  A neti 
one-act  opera  hy  Cesar  Ciii.  founde- 
on  3Iaupassant’s  tale,  "Mademoiselb 
Fifi.”  has  been  produced  successfullj 
at  Moscow.  It  is  a realistic  work;  and 
although  the  subject  did  not  seem  prom 
ising  for  operatic  purposes,  the  com 
poser  is  said  to  have  triumphed  over  al 
difficulties  and  successfully  put  joyou 
episodes  by  the  side  of  those  mo&i 
dramatic. 

"Acte.”  a new  lyric  drama  hy  Manent 
has  been  produced  at  Barcelona. 

A new  ballet  by  Massenet.  "Clgale, 
scenario  by  Henri  Cain,  will  be  pro 
duced  at  the  Oner.a  Comique,  Parif 
this  month,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fun 
for  those  ot  the  opera  company  retire 
from  service. 

Giordano’s  "Fedora”  is  performed  sue 
cessfully  in  one  German  city  after  an 
other.  It  is  a pity  that  it  is  not  producer 
In  this  country.  The  composer’s  “An 
drea  Chenier”  would  well  bear  reviva 

here. 

At  La  Scala,  Milan.  Baver’s  halle 
"Piippenfee”  was  given  with  Wagner  . 
"Rheingold”  at  the  o-penlng  of  this  sea 
son. 


Miss 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Xavier  Leroux  wrote  the  incidental 
music  for  Sardou’s  new  play,  "La  Sor- 
ciere,"  produced  at  Sarah  Bernhardt  6 
Theatre,  Paris. 

Arthur  Pougin  prai.ses  to  the  skies  tne 
performances  of  "Don  Giovanni’’ 
the  direction  of  Reynaldo  Hahn,  at  the 
Nouveau  Theatre,  Paris,  last  month. 
‘•A  version  at  once  enlarged  and  expim- 
gated— that  is  to  say,  augmented  by 
pages  which  for  a century  have  been 
outrageously  suppressed,  and  cleansed 
of  trivialities,  cadenzas  and  other  orna- 
ments.” The  opera  did-  not  close  with 
the  descent  ot  the  rakehelly  hero  to  the 
infernal  regions,  but  the  duet  anil  en- 
semble finale  -were  restored.  Pougin  is 
wrong  in  saying  the.se  restorations  are 
unknown  In  Germany.  The  opera,  it 
seems,  was  performed  In  the  "true 
spirit,  -with  correct  tempi,  without  un- 
endurable ritards  .and  use  of  the  porta- 
mento. Lilli  Iiohmann  as  Donna  Anna 
Impressed  "not  so  much  by  her  voice 
as  by  the  ideal  purity  of  her  style, 
the  astonishing  solidity  of  her  perform- 
ance, her  marvellous  enunciation.” 

I Clementine  de  Vere  was  -the  Donna  El- 
vira; Jeanne  T.eclerc.  Zcrlina.;  Paul  Dar- 
I aux,  Don  Giovanni;  Bonci,  Ottavia; 
''Challet.  Ticporello. 


FOR  SINGERS. 

Susan  Strong  and  Brahms. 

Strong  gave  a song  recital  at  London 
Dec.  8.  The  Pail  Mall  Gazette  spoke  ol 
her  as  follows:  “Miss  Strong’s  voice 

has  certain  distingui.shing  marks;  it'  i; 
strong,  it  is  pure,  and  it  is  never  ou 
of  tune.  But  it  ha.s  no  versatility  o£ 
expression.  Miss  Strong  uses  it  as  one 
might  use  a mechanical  organ;  that 
to  say,  pure  and  definite  as  her  tone 
is.  it  never  varies,  it  never  takes  upon 
itself  any  sor'i  of  flexibility,  nor  does  it 
show  significance  from  any  dramatic 
point  of  view.  She  was  best  perhaps  in 
four  songs  by  Brahms;  Brahms,  to  be 
frank,  scarcely  calls  in  many  of  his 
songs  for  any  extraordinary  sentiment, 
or  for  any  deep-set  emotion.  We  know 
perfectly  well  that  in  this  opinion  we 
run  counter  to  that  of  many  critics 
who  consider  Brahms  equal  to.  if  not 
greater  than,  Schumann  as  a song 
writer.  Yet.  oddlv  enough,  in  his  set- 
ting of  Goethe’s  ‘Die  Llebende  schreibt,’ 
one  of  his  best  settings,  he  approaches 
more  nearly  toward  the  genius  of  ^hu- 
mann  than  in  any  other  of  the  songs 
-nhlch  we  heard  yesterday  afternoon. 
In  her  interpretation  of  this  composition 
Miss  Strong  meant  extrepiely  -well,  but 
the  peculiar  ‘sharpness’  of  her  method 
did  not  exactly  make  here  for  a i-eal 
artistic  success.  Such  a success,  how- 
ever, she  certainly  achieved  in  a series 
of  son;;s  hy  Liszt;  these  works  realize, 
I’l  a curious  way  Liszt’s  distinctive  mu- 
sical personality:  and  therefore  they 
possess  a definite  and  determined  sort 
of  monotony;  they  are  also  superficial, 
but  the  tact  that  Miss  Strong  too  often 
relies  for  a significant  effect  upon  the 
superficial  side  of  voc.al  art  denion- 
stnated  ivhy  she  is  so  excellent  .an  in- 
terpreter of  this  particular  style  of 
music.  She  also  sang  Mr.  Arthur  Her- 
vey’s  ‘Winter  in  My  Hi  art.’  a simply 
sad  and  very  bjautiful  melody;  and  the 
same  criticism  which  we  have  given  to 
her  singing  of  the  other  songs  upon  her 
programme  may  be  giv'en  :iIso  to  her 
rendering  of  this  composition.” 

"L’Etc,”  a poem  for  soprani  and  .ir- 
chestra  by  A.  Coquard.  produced  at  .t 
Lamoureii.x  concert.  Nov.  30.  is  “a  sum- 
mer landscape  in  music.  The  melodic 
idi  as  h'tve  distinction  and  they  illii.i- 
1.  Its  the  text:  tiie  orclicstration  to  fi-.e 
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lira  SCHEFf 
IN  im  BOLE 

Babette  Her  Winning 
^ Personality  Finds  Con- 
i'genial  Setting  in  New 
fComic  Operetta.  ’ 


JnE  of  SMITH’S 
QUICK  MADE  PLAYS 


*ouis  Harrison  Has  a Very 
Harrisonian  Part  as  Van 
Tympel,  the  Eccentric 
Clockmaker. 
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|fnie.  Frltzl  Scheff.  under  the  manage- 
jpnt  of  ilr.  Charles  B.  Dillingham,  sp- 
ared here  for  the  first  time  as  an  oper- 
singer,  last  evening,  at  the  Colonial, 
peatre.  ‘‘Babette,”  a “dramatic  comic 
J^ra,”  in  three  acts,  book  by  Harry  B. 
nitli,  music  by  Victor  Hertiert,  was 
i*n  perfomed  for  the  first  time  in  Bos- 
*.  Mr.  John  Lund  conducted.  The 
ist  was  as  follows:  , 

Friizi  Schell 

:>nuragon Eugene^  Cowles 

Ling 

Nace  BoQvllle 

Hawley 

m TyinpcI Ivouls  HaiTison 

•E... VV; Josephine  Bwtlott 

• Klag  of  Prance Arthur  Barry 

|w-0  comic  operas  entitled  “Babette" 
|ve  been  produced  in  London  without 
jpeess.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Smith 
IB  Indebted  to  the  librettist  of  either 
le  for  the  scheme  of  his  book  is  im- 
Bterial,  for  whenever  Mr.  Smith  does 
ifld  on  the  foundation  laid  by  another 
rears  his  ow-n  structure,  and  the 
»rk  always  seems  original;  for  the 
jjetto  weaknesses  of  Mr.  Smith  are 
psputably  Smithian, 
ar.  Smith’s  fertility  is  equal  to  that 
Australia  or  of  a rabbit.  He  writes 
libretto  with  each  hand,  dictates  a 
Ird,  and  plots  another,  all  at  the 
me  time  and  with  the  ease  of  a pro- 
jsional  conjurer.  But  like  the  unfor- 
nate  man  who  fell  Into  the  habit  of 
Inking  between  drinks,  >Ir.  Smith 
■Ites  librettos  between  librettos.  His 
rettos  pop  Into  the  air  as  quickly  as 
e building  of  a construction  com- 
ny.  and,  like  them,  they  are  used  by 
9 inmates  before  they  are  really 
Ished.  Sometimes  the  comedians  com- 
•te  tho  work;  sometimes  the  libretto 
never  completed. 


phi  uVmiHPGBEliectisa' 

rouy.VpCpplUnl  rap*. 

to  tin  i">io  nttuMra.  ft  w of 
ur«  of  miii  kod  dli^notlon.  TM* 
WU«lc  U light  and  Oif^aaMa  hut  It  li.ts 
little  Indivliliinlliy  no  fur  •>«  nu'lodlc 
tllougliE  I.S  concerned,  .\mong  lli,>  mkisI 
aiICO«a.'.-ful  pages  uie  “Be  ICIml  fi.  Pour 
f’lerrot,  " tlie  picvniini'.  “It's  a Wiiy  We 
Hftve  111  Spain, “ and  tho  madrigal.  It  1,) 
a pleauum  to  iidd  that  even  the  moot 
deitteratcly  popular  pagea  are  thn*a  ef 
a tnualcliui  who  knmv.H  the  value  of 
rhvt , o-  roiiira.si  and  ha.s  ai  ilnu-ri 
dramatic  Instinct. 

.Mine.  Krit?j  SchelT  Is  sojnurnlug  for  a 
.seiifoM  or  two  In  the  joyous  land  of 
epeiotta.  Not  long  ago  slio  onllvoniHj 
srand  oiiera.  by  her  prank.'<,  which  were 
delightfully  liioongruou.s.  Disturbed  by 
tho  thought  that  she  might  not  be  taken 
seriously,  she  appeared  ns  .Margucrito 
and  thought  of  .studying  tho  part  of 
lHOlde--or  was  It  Bruennhlldo?  Miiterna 
began  as  an  operetta  singer;  why  should 
not  Frltzl  Scheff  go  from  opera  to  oper- 
etta? High  spirits,  charm  of  audacity 
(he  fragrant  bloom  of  her  youth  her 
frank  exultation  li»  the  display  of  phy- 
sical attractiveness,  the  revelation  of 
her  ambitions  and  caprices— these  made 
her  conspicuous  and  gave  her  more  than 
a local  name.  She  became  In  a way  tho 
mode. 

She  la  a personality  rather  than  a 
singer  or  a comedian  of  unusual  t Uent 
and  this  Is  an  age  where  personality 
counts  mightily  In  opera  house  as  well 
as  theatre.  She  ha.s  an  agreeable  voice, 
when  she  does  not  force  tt.  a voice  that 
gives  much  pleasure  In  a song  like  “Be 
Kind  to  Poor  Pierrot.”  In  more  ambi- 
tious music.  In  bravura— as  In  the  But- 
terfly Waltz  Song— the  hearer  realizes 
that  the  art  of  the  singer  does  not  re- 
spond to  her  wish  and  her  intention. 
Nor  as  a comedian,  has- she  the  subtle 
suggestion,  the  finesse  of  French  oper- 
etta singers  that  have  visited  us  Miss 
Cahill  can  convey  more  meaning  by  a 
look,  by  the  color  thrown  suddenly  into 
a tone.  Others  might  be  mentioned 
Mme.  Sclieff’s  popularity  rests  on  her 
personality:  the  people  listen  to  her 
gladly  and  gaze  on  her  with  still  greater 
pleasure  because  they  like  the  woman 
herself.  Her  pertness  is  not  aggressive- 
her  piquancy  Is  varied;  her  high  spirits 
are  contagious;  and,  furthermore,  the 
has  this  Invaluable  quality:  The  wom- 
en in  the  audience  understand  and  for- 
give the  ardent  admiration  entertained 
for  her  by  the  males  that  sit  beside 
them. 

The  company  Is  an  excellent  one.  Miss 
Hawley  sings  prettily  and  without  af- 
fectation; Mr.  Cowles'  voice  Is  still  mel- 
low and  sonorous;  Mr.  Ling  sings  with 
much  taste:  Mr.  Bonville  was  quietly 
amusing,  and  the  friends  of  Miss  Bart- 
lett welcomed  her  addition  of  a new 
portrait  to  her  gallery  of  operetta 
shrews.  

There  was  Mr.  Louis  Harrison  in  his 
most  Harrisonian  manner,  and  Mr.  Har- 
rison is  a Joy  forever,  by  reason  of  his 
amazing  sense  of  the  grotesque  in 
thought  and  action.  He  Is  much  more 
than  a mugger  or  a gagger.  Call  him 
robust,  call  him  even  hard  in  his  meth- 
ods; he  Is  a tonic  to  be  taken  steadily 
•and  gratefully  by  the  patient  suffering 
from  a severe  attack  of  libretto  depres- 
sion. Last  night  Mr.  Harrison  was  a 
tower  of  strength,  and  In  him  libretti.sts 
as  well  as  managers  may  well  put  their 
trust. 

. Th#  operetta  was  tastefully  mounted. 
The  well-drilled  chorus  was  effective, 
and  Mr.  Lund  conducted  with  fine  ap- 
preciation and  with  calm  authority.  The 
theatre  was  crowded  with  a highly 
amused  and  warmly  applausive  audi- 
ence. There  were  many  curtain  calls, 
as  well  as  encores,  and  Mme.  Scheff. 
welcomed  enthusiastically,  -w-as  more 
than  once  singled  out  for  demonstra- 
tions of  approval. 

) . 1^0  <-1 

'CELLIST  CIBOT 


fri'iii  a.  .'(biialn  and  a r.incertw.  u...i  e 
that  ni  -htfrtral  cniidiirioi-H  would 'n  -... 
1,,1‘t.tln  yinphuiili -.  In  Ilk.  mimiier;  that 
lo.iJi  r 111’  .urlnif  qii.vrtri  am]  plain 
WoliM  (I.iro  to  fiJlow  hi  i.xunipli'!  Wpv 

steillld  UII  audli-t,,..  li|I|;i  ||  to  i|.iz‘. 

tlilougli  a whole  ' yinnlioiiy,  coiu  ial.,  or 
smuitii,  or  forced  to  ilinw  evhlont  »ymp- 
tomr.  of  phy  h-al  imd  monlal  ill  itre;;  i 
whi-ii  iiiily  oiii)  moviiinenl  h ..f  any  ki  ii- 
Hlm-  beauty  or  liili'r.  :it  ’ ® 

I'erhiiii.s,  thii  most  chiiracterlptlc  f.  a- 
ture  oi  <‘al>ol'H  IH'rforniaucn  l,s  ~|ii 

soiloUsnesM,  He  IM.  IiiiIi  ihI,  a conselen- 
t iniH  pliiyer,  who  sh.iw,  continually 
that  ho  ha:  thought  a.,  well  iis  been 

taught.  Yet  yesterday  his  phmalng  wa« 
occaalonully  open  to  criticism,  hU  in- 
tonation was  not  alway.s  lai.re  and 
there  wero  limes  wlien  one  might  well 
have  wtshid  ii  greattr  freedom  ami  a 
more  sensuous  tone.  • o a 

Mr.  Copeland  is  a pianist  of  fluent  ! 
technic.  In  the  pie.es  by  Brahms  aJid  ' 
Dvonik  n©  did  not  olways  preaerv*  a duo 
proportion  In  tone  hotwoen  the  piano 
and  the  ‘cello,  but  It  Is  only  Just  to  add 
that  -Mr.  Ciihot  was  Inclined  to  self- 
effacement  when  the  themes  and  dom- 
inating figures  were  given  to  tho 
piano.  In  tho  solo  pieces  by  Dbbussv 
W Copeland  displayed  a delightful 
guallty  of  tone,  rhythmic  feeling,  and  a 
lino  appreciation  of  the  Inherent  char- 
acter of  each  arabesque.  Those  pieces 
had  atmosphere.  His  performance  of 
Chopin’s  ballad  was  not  so  hlghlv  dis- 
tinguished. 

)/M,  /7.  V 

MR.  GILIBERT’S  hECITAL 

Another  Delightful  Exhibition  of  Rare 
Vocal  Art  and  Finesse  in 
Diction. 


|i- 
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Mr.  Charles  Gllibert,  baritone,  and 
Miss  Ada  Sassoll,  harpist,  gave  their 
second  concert  in  Jordan  Hall  yesterday 
. afternoon.  Aliss  Laura  Hawkins  was 
the  accompanist.  The  programme  was 
as  follows: 

Impromptu,  caprice riemc 

.Miss  sassoll. 



I’laisir  D Amour Martini 

Jcunes  Klllettes Wekerlln 

Mr.  Gllibert. 

.Skiorce. .' Ilasselmans 

.Mart;uci-i  te  au  Kouet iSiibel 

Valse  (le  Concert Hasselmaus 

Miss  SassolL 

Romance  de  Tannhaenser tVa.cner 

.itdievi  Schubert 

Berceuse Grieg 

Mr.  Gilllicrt. 

D-anse  des  Sylplies Godefrold 

Miss  Sassoll. 

Elegle I 

Nnlt  D’Espagne b Massenet 

Premiere  lianse J 

Mr.  Gllibert. 

Some  of  the  songs  were  familiar.  Mr. 
Gllibert  again  persuaded  the  audience 
that  the  pleasures  of  love  are  only  for 
the  moment,  but  the  pangs  of  love  are 
companions  for  life.  He  again  gave  ' 
sage  advice  to  young  maidens  in  that 
old  song  arranged  by  Wekerlln,  the 
song  that  has  the  sentiment  of  Her-  I 
rick's  “Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye 
may,”  yet  with  a touch  of  irony  in  the 
melancholy  suggestion.  And  again  Mr 
Gllibert  watched  the  5-year-old  girl  i 
dancing,  noted  her  coquetry,  and  saw 
in  her  the  future  woman,  armed  for  ' 
conquest,  “Itgrrible  as  an  army  with  i 
banners.” 

'These  songs,  as  sung  by  the  most  ao-  i 
cqmplished  singer,  with  subtle  finesse, 


OPERA.  NEW  AND  Ol.D. 

He:i-  I-  an  In  ii.mi.H  of  C.ii.i  i| 

Moods  -'.■•‘iiii  1 klhiK  Hijinfir, 

In  till-  i.ook  of  ■ initio  H Ml 
Two  niocliaiili- 'I  aoluii.r. 
wlih  this  rcfi  .ln; 

; Our  llirurr  nri*  .hmI 

I’Ml  itri*  iM.itl..  of  wiHMi. 

] Aliil  niir  tiiili  Nliick  oil  vli 

I t»'V‘  *'■«"  win  woik, 

B.V  Ibe  tdoi-liwork  nl'iili,;  oo;,n,,...i  | 

I i 

|!  mtu.|c  by  Jiuon  Fell:;  w!il  nn.'il  ' V“  i 
•■Th  I lonilon,  Ij.-o'  A 

•in  i’^’  *’•  fhroiiglioui  .-  iiiirkiinr 

i tin!,  wltbin.t  1.  i .u-  "m 

I brilll.incf,  it  Is  oxtri-mol’-  French  G • ii 
I orenin,  iinil  a.y  fmi  of’  ii.rll 

ond  efferveacenco  :o.  champagne.  .if,i„v  i 
of  tlifj  wi^emblo.H  vrry  rMi'**nlnu‘ Tv 
constructed.  A.v  to  th.  plot,  "l  b, 111', n,’.^ 
e?i^«®  order  which  nci  ile  no  clucidatlu’i 
ch  cfly^l,cca^u.4e  there  Is  nolhlna  to  elucb  ' 
^***’**  .«  to*’  tlmi^ 

not  refrain  from  Hayinjf  that  tfiort  i«  i I 
ffood  (leal  of  neodle.qs  vulgarity  lios=^ 
an.1  there,  w'hioh  could  ca.slT-  : e -.vold^ 
od.“  The  Ball  Mall  Gazette  .-c  ,l  .,f 
Florence  St.  John  In  the  ‘‘iiame  port”- 
It  Ls  a very  peculiar  and  Inillvlilu  ,:  ‘ 
luima.-  which  dlstiugulMhes  the  he  t 
work  of  Miss  St.  John;  som.-thlng  in  fla-  ' 
gesture,  something  In  the  ‘twinkle  of  her  ' 
e.ve  ‘ something  In  her  complet,."e.>T-  ’ 
neas.  something  In  her  suggestlvenes- 
and  a great  deal  In  her  very  artlrtld  ■ 
singing,  yet  still  something  q’ulte  imii.t  ' 
finable— out  of  these  elements  she  builds  ' 
sonalUy.'^  whimsical  -.tag.-  per-  j 

Rehearsals  for  'Tjos  Draeon.‘4  VII- 
'are,"  by  Mainart,  have  bIgun  at  the 
Metropolitan,  New  York.  Calve  will  b^  ' 

ScotU  will  take  part.  .Mottl  will  con-  j 

Golden  Princess  and  the  Kle-  ' 
phant  Hunters,  a “zoological  and  i 
aquatic  spectacle."  libretto  by  Alleln 
Rarnsay  and  Rudolph  de  Cordova  music 

produced  at 

the  Liondon  Hippodrome  Dec.  23.  One  of 
the  characters  Is  the  Duke  of  Brum  ? 
made  up  to  represent  Mr.  Joe  Chamber-  I 
lain.  The  duke  cannot  find  F.ngland  on 
the  map;  it  is  swbUlowed  up  In  Blrming"  ' 
ham.  ‘ You  will  find  it,”  he  .says,  sul  Ing  ! 
the  action  to  the  word,  “under  * 
thumb. 


The  nevv  musical  comedy  at 


my 

London,  will  be__^‘‘W!autifurCeyToib”^ 
book  Is  by  J T.  Tanner,  the  music  by 
Monckton,  and  the  production 
will  be  about  the  middle  of  February 

The  last  scene,  of  “Tannhauscr”  'was 
playe<3  at  Koenigsberg  lately  for  the 
first  time  as  Wagner  planned  it  and 
first  produced  it.  .At  the  first  perform- 
ance at  Drc.sden  the  body  of  Eiisabetli 
was  not  brought  on  the  stage.  Tanii- 
hauser  fell,  about  to  die,  into  Wolfram’s 
arms,  with  the  cry.  “Saint  Kli.<--abeih 
pray  for  me,”  and  three  young  pilgrims 
approached,  bringing  the  biiading^start 
of  the  Pope.  I he  audience  did  not  know 
the  legend  of  Tamiliauser,  and  Wagner 
changed  the  eru3ing. 

“Paula,”  a new  lyric  drama  in  five  1 

scenes,  book  by  Jane  Guail  and  Rd 
Droz,  music  by  Emile  Ratez  of  Lille, 
has  been  produced  at  Be.sancoii.  The 
action  is  at  Besancon  (Vesantlo),  in  the 
third  century,  at  the  time  of  the  per.«e- 
cutlon  of  the  Christians. 

Somehow  or  other  the  name  of  Lohen- 
grin always  suggests  questions.  Ju.st  at 
present  those  who  go  often  to  the  opera 
have  noticed  the  fact  that,  althoiigii  Lo- 
hengrin in  the  last  act  of  the  opera 
named  after  him  announces  that  Par- 
sifal was  his  father,  he  says  nothing 
about  his  mother,  and  tliat  in  the  “Par- 
sifal” drams,  the  only  women  to  be  seen 


with  delicate  italicization,  can  never  be  ! Kundry  and  the  highly  proper  flowe 
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'here  is  a plausible  explanation  of 
vagueness  and  of  the  desultory, 
saelonal  nature  of  Mr.  Smith’s  later 
rks,  and  it  Is  this;  The  manifold- 
rettist  loses  his  power  of  concentra- 
n.  and  the  parts  that  should  fit  to- 
her  neatly  in  one  libretto  are  shuffled 
ifusedly  with  the  parts  of  a second 
i of  a third.  The  scattered  frag- 
nts  are  then  divided  Into  three  heaps 
i form  the  material  for  three 
ffettas  with  adjustable  titles.  Take 
abette”  for  instance.  The  main  iclea  , 
ft  conspiracy.  What  this  conspiracy  - “ ’ 

why  there  Is  a conspiracy,  these  ; iit,.  m j j c v i.  > m ..  j 
other  questions  cannot  be  answered  I Handasyd  Cabot,  cellist,  and 

!any  one  of  the  audience.  The  first  I Mr.  George  Copeland,  Jr.,  pianist,  gave 


Gave  Excerpts  from  a Sona- 
ta and  Concerto  in  Stei- 
nert  Hall— George  Cope- 
land, Jr.,  the  Pianist. 


too  familiar.  With  such  repetition  „ 
new  nuance  is  discovered,  a new  inflec- 
tion makes  the  union  between  text  and 
music  closer,  more  intimate. 

w®'’®,  songs  sung  here  by  Mr. 
Gllibert  for  the  first  ti.me.  “Petit  Noel” 
was  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  ' art 
or  the  singer;  as  music  it  is  Inferior  In 
artful  naivette  to  the  exquisite  “Virgin 
at  the  Manger,”  which  he  introduced 
lately  at  a Symphony  concert.  Wouid 
Hint  German  baritones  could  study  ihiif 
lading  of  Wolfram’s  ro- 
'annhaeuser.”  For  once 


Frenchman’s  reading  of  Wolfram’s  ro'- 
mance  from  "Tannhaeuser."  For  once 

the  music  had  romantic  atmosphere,  for  , „ ,.u  cu.muc.cu  luui.  iuen  i-arsuai  set 

oot  in  quest  of  more  adventures.  In  t"he 


blsite  of  a successful  libretto  is 
irncss.  An  audience  should  never 
left  in  the  dark,  it  should  never  be 
yrised. 

Ir.  Smith’s  plot  is  like  unto  an  Or- 
fc  mystery,  and,  to  carry  out  the 
flparlson,  the  plot  is  as  inconsequen- 
I as  it  Is  vague.  There  should  be 
leal  connection  even  in  the  extrava- 
It  use  of  Irony  or  parody.  The  logic 
<(■  Oilbcrt,  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy  Is  as 
vitable  as  that  of  a nroblem  by  Eu- 
If  “Babette"  were  chairacterlzed 
H musical  comedy  or  as  a farce  com- 
■ with  mueic,  we  should  not  insist  on 
s point,  but  it  has  been  asserted  that 
libretto  Is  in  the  true  spirit  of  opera, 
oique,  and  its  appearance  has  been 
led  as  a “renai-ssance."  As  a matter 
fact,  this  libretto  is  not  a thing  of 
d carpentry.  It  Is.  like  so  many 
ers,  a scaffold  on  which  the  come- 
ns may  disport  themselves. 


a concert  in  Steinert  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. There  was  a very  friendly  au- 
dience. The  programme  was  as  follows: 
Allegro  non  Ti-oppo,  and  Allegretto  Quasi 
Minuetto,  from  Sonata  in  E minor,  op 

3S. . Brabms 

For  piano  and  ‘cello. 

Adagio  ma  non  Troppo,  from  Concerto  for 
‘cello.  In  B minor,  op.  1(H.  . — . .—Dvorak 

Solos  for  piano: 

Deux  A rabesiiues — Dehnssy 

Trolslome  ballade,  op.  47.  . — — .Obopin 
Solos  for  ‘cello; 

Aria .Tognalla 

Ije  Cygne....„ — ..Salnt-Socns 

Largo CShopln 

Sonata  for  ‘cello  and  piano.  In  D major, 

op.  18. Rubinstein 

Mr.  Cabot  Is  a ‘cellist  of  serious  pur- 
poses. He  has  studied  long  and  earn- 
estly; he  respects  his  Instrument  and 
the  composers  who  have  written  worth- 


and  for  once  the  intonation  did  not  rhake 
one  shiver  as  at  the  sound  of  ripped 
cloth  or  of  wet*  fingers  drawn  around  a 
goblet  s rim.  The  “Adieu  by  Schubert" 
was  not  written  oy  Schubert;  it  is  in 
the  same  class  with  “Weber’s  Last 
thought,’  tho  “Prayer,”  by  Stradella 
and  certain  waltzes  attributed  to  Bee- 
thoven. Mr.  Gilibert’s  singing  of  Grieg’s 
“Berceuse” o 


tragedy,  and  there  was  the  “Nuit 
d Espagne  by  the  same  composer. 

• Few  singers  who  have  visited  us  dur- 
ing the  last  dozen  years  have  given 
such  pleasure  in  song  recital,  and  few 
very  few,  have  displayed  such  consum- 
mate art.  And  the  frankness,  the  sln- 
centy  of  this  art!  Never  is  there  the 
thought  of  affectation,  never  is  there  a 
too  deliberate  appeal  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  hearer;  there  is  always  the  true 
sentiment,  the  art  that  is  now  so  habit- 
ual that  it  is  spontaneity  itself 

Miss  Sassoll  played  delightfully  She 
has  reconciled  many  to  the  appearance 
ot  the  harp  as  a solo  instrument,  and 
after  all,  there  is  no  praise  higher  than 
this. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  add  that  there  was 
H large  and  highly  appreciative  audl- 
singer  and  Iiarpist  were 
obliged  to  add  numbers  to  the  pro- 
gramme, which  in  itself  was  not  too 
long. 


girls.  Hence,  this  conundrum  ;.s  now 
j popular  with  ladies  who  expect  other 
j people  to  do  their  reading  for  them: 
“Who  was  the  mother  of  Lohengrin?” 
No  question  can  be  answered  more  easi- 
ly. She  wa.s  the  Queen  Kondwiramur  of 
Pelraper,  and  Parsifal  saved  her  from 
the  machinations  of  the  King  Klanilde 
and  his  seneschal,  Kingron.  First  In 
overthrew  the  sene.'chal  in  single  i-om- 
bat  and  sent  him  to  the  court  of  Ar- 
thur. Then  he  married  the  Queer.  Kla- 
mide  was  enraged,  and  he  also  tried  the 
issue  of  single  combat  with  Parsifal 
who  conquered  him.  Then  Parsifal  set 
out  in  quest  of  more  adventures,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  performed  the  acts 
recorded  in  the  drama.  He  subsequent- 
ly was  reunitecj,  to  his  wife,  and  the 
two.  with  their  son  Lohengrin,  went  to 
dwell  at  Monsalvat.  after  Parsifal  had 
been  elected  Grail  King.  Read  book  IV 
“Kondwiramur,”  of  Wolfram  von  Esch- 
enbaclTs  “Parzival.”— New  York  Sun 
Donizetti’s  “L’Ellslr  d’Amore”  will  be 


..  Herbert’s  music  is  fluent  and  ...  ...... 

?n  plausible:  at  rimes  It  Is  charming.  "Y  it;  it  is  his  ambition  to  be  A true 
1 opening  choruses  are  spirited,  the.  artist,  not  merely  a ‘cellist  who  pleases 
des  are  broadly  conceived  and  skil-  drawinc-  room  audiences  to  the  accom- 
y developed.  The  instrumentation  is  “^awng  room  audiences  to  the  accom- 
V dainty,  now  picturesque,  now  rich-  Paniment,  of  tea  cups.  He  looks  upon 
ionorous.  Mr.  Herbert  is  a true  mas-  "’usl®  as  a profession  and  as  an  art, 
in  operetta  orchestration.  We  h.ave  aqt  as  a diversion. 

His  pro.gramme  yesterday  was  well 
chosen,  and  he  is  to  be  praised  for 
having  the  courage  to  play  excerpts 


SUGGESTED  BY  A CHOPIN  NOC- 
j TURNE. 

I [From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. J 

I Tx)ve.  n-hen  the  wnninjf  autumn  of  thy  life 
Shall  liiul  tliee  old  and  withered  ns  the  leaf, 

; When  chill  October  with  Uls  windy  knife 
J Ilarve.sts  the  faded  splendor  of  the  trees, 
j Think  that  thou  too  wast  lovely  once  as  these; 

Till  churlish  Time  came  creeping  like  a fhtef 
I And  stole  the  lustre  from  tliy  raven  hair, 

I And  brushed  the  roses  from  thy  rounded  cheek. 
Think  that  as  others  even  now  are  fair. 

Thou  too  wast  beautiful  and  well  beloved: 

That  in  thy  veins  no  sluggish  current  moved 
Of  hardy  strength  and  goodly  maidenhood. 
Think  on  the  glory  of  thy  life’s  brave  mom. 
The  free  sp<»nt  days  of  passion  and  delight; 

Hal’d  with  the  splendor  of  the  flaming  dawn. 
Sweet  with  the  starlit  gloom  of  restful  night. 
Think  thou  on  this,  and  age  shall  never  irk: 
But  even  ns  one  that,  seeking  no  man’s  praise 
Sitting  alone,  reviews  his  handiwork— 

Thou,  too.  Shalt  feel  the  glow  of  tbinn 
achieved, 

: In  dreaming  on  the  well  remembered  days 
I Knowing  that  thou  of  nothing  art  bereaved 
; By  speeding  time  and  untoward  decav. 

1 Think  upon  this,  and  all  thy  years  shall  seem 
* A crowning  glory,  aud  decay  a dream. 
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CONSTITUTES  AN  OPERA 
THE  COMIC  OPERA  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 
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The  Arbitrary  Line 
f Drawn  in  France;  In- 
fineniie  of  the  Public 

¥• 

in  This  Country;  the 
“Guffoon”;  “La  Reine 
Fiamette”;  Music  of  the 
Week;  Personals. 


ABETTE,”  now  playing  at, 
the  Colonial,  has  been  de- 
scribed ae  “an  attempt  at 
triic  onera  comique.”  But 


M1S5  ANTNAH  MAV*  MC^WE. , 

CE^L-LlSTK 


I to  support  them.  What  was  the  fate 
of  the  “Princess  of  Kensington,"  an  op- 
i eretta  with  an  excellent  book  of  Gil- 
1 bertian  flavor,  and  with  music  by  no 
less  a man  than  Edward  German?  What 
was  the  fate  of  “My  Ladv  Molly”?  It  is 
true  that  the  engagement  of  Mr.  An- 
drew Mack  worked  this  way  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  latter  piece:  His  many 

admirers  were  disappointed  when  they 
were  informed  that  he  was  not  the  hero 
of  an  Irish  play,  and  those  who  do  not 
care  for  the  class  of  drama  with  which 
Mr.  Mack  has  been  identified  were  de- 
terred from  seeing  “My  Lady  Mollj-." 
for  thev  assumed  it  must  be  a “Mavour- 
neen”  drama  dripping  with  blarney. 


what  is  true  opera  co- 
mique”? 

Some  prefer  the  term 
opera  comique  to  comic  opera,  just  as 
they  insist  that  a female  pianist  is  a 
“pianiste,”  but  opera  comique  and  comic 
opera  are  by  no  means  interchangeable 
term.s.  “Carmen,”  for  instance,  is  an 
opera  comique,  and  it  is  anything  but 
comic. 


Lyric  dramas  in  France  are  divided 
bitrarily  into  two  classes.  The  divi- 
on  is  not  made  with  any  reference  to 
le  character  of  the  plot,  situations, 
alogue.  In  the  “opera”  everything  is 
ing,  and  works  of  this  class  are  in  the 
:pertory  of  the  Opera.  In  the  “opera 
imiqup”  spoken  dialogue  occurs,  and 
oik.s  thal  contain  spoken  dialogue  are 
1 the  repertory  of  the  Opera  Comique. 
The  hero,  the  heroine,  the  villain,  the 
ern  parent  the  priest,  the  chorus,  and 
■■ch  the  xjrompter  and  the  conductor 
lay  all  tx'  killed  before  the  fall  of  the 
jitaln;  the  scenery  may  shiver  horror- 
trlcken  as  it  If.’Oks  on  a stage  sett  of 
lood;  nevertheless,  if  there  be  any 
X;kcn  ilialoguc,  the  work  is  an  opera 

•jmiip.n  . 

The  IP-.tnrv  of  the  Parisian  theatre 
1 o.'.'ii  ;i.-  the  flpeie  riomique  is  a com- 
iie;  i.  d ■ ne,  at  d it  goes  back  to  the  be- 
Iniiing  of  the.  iStl;  contury.  According 
, .'I’-'.hiii  Po'Jr'ln,  it  wro;  first  a tittle 
e.-iie,  •■jepi  1,..,  was  seen  at  the  fair 
f s dni -O.  ; mail,  or  of  Saint-Laurent, 
od  u'Tiorm.i ..' es  were  given  only  dur- 
tile  'air.  'hat  Is  to  ."-ay,  during  four 
fiv  month  of  Pno  ye.ar.  The  pieces 
.ind  iiarodies,  and  it  is 
actlce  of  produelng 


i,l,a 


audec  iilf 
a.i  thal 


!at  this  theatre  parodies  of  pieces  per- 
' formed  at  the  Opera  gave  the  name 
' Opera  Comique  to  the.  theatre  itself,  for 
I the  operas  thus  became  comic  operas.  > 

‘ The  tlieatre  then  underwent  many  modi-  . 

1 fications.  Albert  Carre,  in  his  protest 
! against  the  action  of  the  Academicians 
I In  refusing  to  award  the  Monbinne  prize 
to  Gustave  Charpentier  for  his  “Louise, 
on  the  ground  that  the  work  was  a 
“musical  romance,”  and  did  not  nave  ; 
the  “absolute  character  of  opera  ; 
comique,”  refers  to  these  transforma- 
tions: “As  tragedy  was  born  from  a ; 

: slow  fusion  of  old  mysteries  with  Greek  i 
masterpieces  found  again  by  the  Renais-  j 
sance,  the  song  and  the  vaudeville  were 
married,  without  full  knowledge  of  what 
they  were  about,  at  the  theatre  of  the 
fair  and  gradually  from  Lesatge  to  Se- 
daine,  and  from  Duni  to  Gretry,  comedy 
with  ariettas,  vaudeville  with  songs, 
arose  to  artistic  dignity,  was  careful  in 
the  choice  of  subjects,  and  found  its 
own  methods.  A new  species  was  born. 

» * * Prom  Monsigny  and  Gretry  to 
Bizet  and  Massenet,  in  passing  over 
Boieldieu.  Auber,  Herolcl,  Adam  and 
many  others  it  has  adorned  French 
genius  with  a charming  flower;  it  has 
been  the  most  graceful  expre.ssion  of 
what  may  be  called  our  'middle  taste  as 
displayed  in  music.  But  the  opera 
comique  of  Auber  and  Herold  no  longer 
lives.  It  is  dead,  and,  ae  it  seems  to  me, 
‘Carmen’  and  ‘Manon’  signed  its  certifi- 
cate of  death.  • • • ‘Ix;  Domino  Noir 
‘Fra  Diavolo,’  ‘Lc  Pre  aux  Clercs’  will 
be  revived  occasionally,  and  old  music 
lovers  will  crowd  the  opera  house,  happy 
in  finding  their  personal  reminiscences 
in  these  old  pieces  and  in  hearing  eung 
on  the  stage  and  in  their  heart  the 
music  of  their  20  years,  but  the  past  is 
the  past,  and  nothing  can  stop  the  con- 
stant march  of  progress  in  all  things. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  spoken  dialogue 
In  “BabettP,”  the  piece  might  roughly 
be  called  an  opera  comique.  but  the 
term  was  applied  no  doubt  without  ref- 


tain  elegance  in  both  verbal  and  mu- 
•sical  expression,  humor  that  is  never 
farcical  w'hen  the  subject  is  of  a humor- 
ous nature— these  are.  unfortunately,  not 
found  In  “Babette,”  so  far  as  the  book 
is  concerned.  

It  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  the 
pieces  of  the  older  Opera  Comique  would 
find  favor  in  the  Boston  of  today,  even 
If  the  librettos  were  well  Englished  and 
the  performances  were  excellent.  They 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  voted  slow 
and  dull.  The  taste  of  the  public  has 
changed  since  they  were  produced  here 
with  success. 

The  public  of  today  expects,  first  of 
all,  to  be  amused,  and  violent  must' be 
the  means  that  amuse  'it  It  is  all  the 
same  to  the  public  ■Whether  the  piece  be 
called  opera  comique,  comic  opera  or 
musical  comedy.  These  things  are  ex- 
pected, demanded;  Pretty  chorus  girls 
who  are  not  disinclined  toward  a gen- 
erous display  of  Corinthian  architecture 
(there  may  be  doubt  concerning  the  nat- 
ure of  the  plot,  but  there  must  be  none 
concerning  the  physical  formation  of  the 
sojbrette  and  the  chorus  girl);  at  least 
one  comedian  of  the  type  known  .as 
“dog-faced,”  and  If  'he  be  acrobatic,  he 
is  the  more  irresistible;  a topical  song, 
with  never-failing  references  to  poker, 
light  working  jags  or  muzzy  buns,  base- 
ball, the  races:  and  music  played  at 
lightning  speed.  Gorgeous  scenery  and 
sumptuous  costumes  are  also  expected. 
The  heroine  must  be  a woman  of  de- 
cided personality;  if  she  is  a daring 
dancer,  so  much  the  better;  she  is  al- 
lowed to  sing,  if  she  has  bodily  qualifi- 
cations other  than  vocal  chords. 

The  sitters  in  the  front  seals  are  not 
adamant  in  the  matter  of  vocal  artistry; 
they  may  well  say.  as  Barzillal  said 
unto  King  David:  "I  am  this  day  four- 
score years  old;  and  can  I discern  be- 
tween good  and  ev’ll?  Can  I hear  any 
more  the  voice  of  singing  women?”  But 
they  are  still  members  of  the  'Society  for 
Pliyslcal  Research. 

Librettists,  composers  and  managers 


There  was  much  more  in  the  better 
pieces  of  Offenbach  than  the  occasional 
suggestion  of  impropriety,  than  the  dex- 
terous handling  of  a licentious  subject. 
Some  of  the  librettos  of  his  most  fa- 
mous operettas  are  masterpieces  of  wit. 
They  abound  in  shrewd  and  cynical 
observation  of  the  weaknesses  and  the 
follies  of  mankind.  Or  look  at  the  bet- 
ter librettos  of  Gilbert.  The  libretto 
of  "Patience”  was  “occasional”;  the 
satire  died  inevitably  with  the  passing 
of  the  aesthetic  craze;  the  humor  and 
the  satire  of  “The  Pirates  of  Penzance," 
and  of  “The  Mikado”  are  perennial. 

But  in  listening  to  the  librettos  of  Meil- 
hac  and  Halevy.  and  of  Gilbert,  the 
hearer  must  himself  do  some  thinking.  ' 
whereas  today  he  wishes  like  a child,  to  I 
be  amused  easily,  without  effort  on  ht.s  ' 
part.  He  has  fed  heavily  and  hurriedly  ' 
after  a vexatious  day;  he  does  not  wish  T' 
to  -stay  at  home  to  read  or  to  talk;  he  iP’ 
wishes  to  laugh  with  unbuttoned  waist- 
coat: he  longs  for  the  wheezes  and  the 
cr.ack.s  of  the  jester,  the  whirl  of  .skirts, 
the  tights  and  the  lights,  the  show  set 
to  hoop-la  tunes. 

There  is  often  pretty  talk  about  the 
necessity  of  “raising  the  drama.”  Op- 
eretta cannot  bo  raised,  even  by  sad- 
eyed  managers  with  jacksesrews.  so  long 
as  the  public  is  in  its  present  mood. 


Ko  sensible  and  human  person  ob- 
jects to  tho  terpsichorean 
of  the  modern  operetta 
provided  the  dancing  be  _ 
neither  angular  nor  merely 
pidity  of  labored  Indecorum.”  Sponta- 
neity is  indispensable.  When  there  is 
thought  of  the  dancing  master  watch- 
ing and  directing  meohanically  with  in- 
exorable eyes,  the  pleasure  of  observa- 
tion is  akin  to  that  of  seeing  a type- 
setting machine.  But  bands  of  choius 
girls  have  visited  this  city  and  re- 
called the  “Nepenthe"  of  George  Darley. 
Light-skirt  (lancers,  blithe  and  boon, 
tVlth  high  hosen  and  low  sboon. 

'Twixt  sandal  liordure  and  kirtle  rim,^ 
Showing  one  pure  wave  of  limb. 

And  frequent  to  the  cestua  fine 
Lavish  beauty'.s  undnlous  line. 

Till  like  roses  veiled  In  snow 
’Neath  the  gauze  your  blushes  glow: 

Nymphs  with  tresses  which  the  wind 
.Sleekly  tosses  to  its  mind 
More  deliriously  disheveled 
• Than  when  the  Naxlan  widow  revelled 
With  her  flush  bridegroom  on  the  ooze. 

Hurry  me,  -Sisters,  where  ye  .’boose! 

Exquisite  or  delicious  dancing,  how- 
ever, is  not  incompatible  with  a coherent 
plot— witness  the  pas  seul  of  S.ilome, 
which  led  logically  to  the  beheading  of 
John  the  Baptist.  The  wonder  is  nA : 
that  there  is  enjoyment  In  w.itchi  -r 


erence  to  the  French  distinction.  The  -paiize  the  present  disposition  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  true  opera  p„bi|p.  Whenever  they  have  had  the 
comique:  clearness  in  the  exposition  or  courage  to  produce  a musical  comedy  r 
• a coherent  and  reasonable  story,  a cer-  depend  on  tiie  cliaracterls-  ) 

tics  just  named,  the  public  has  refused  ( 


dancing  girls,  not  that  there  is  pb  isui . 
in  the  verbal  felicities  and  faci:.’  pi.  3 
of  an  amusing  comedian,  but  thj.i  m.-njlp:. 


and  women  of  reaetmable  intcliigcii: 
can  endure  the  libretto  of  so  miuiy  ir. 
ern  operettas.  The  plot  often  bogltts 
disappear  early  in  the  seotnid  aqfeofti  d 


fTo  the  qiileL 

«n  nway, . u>-<.  b] 

noKlcot  of  tile  wniMHis  tn  ^luiw  it 
mtlon:  It  le  no  m$b  soon.  n<>r  la 
re  any  alluetOD  to  K In  tho  thlr.l  act 
there  be  one — nor  !■  It  ml^.-od. 

4 be  llhrottiat  may  say  In  answer: 
J y Uiok.  when  I handed  It  to  the  coni- 
h ler,  had  a beglnnlnif.  a middle  and 
end.  Perhaps  he  and  I ohatioid 
[(,  Ms  of  .soiwts  or  even  nnli.  ;;  but 
I en  the  pleoe  wont  to  rehi  .nsal.  the 
'“•ractors  did  thlns.s  with  various  re- 
tt.e.  and  were  Anally  disposed  of  ae- 
bdlnpr  to  their  deserts.  .Manii.mr  and 
**te  munaiter  were  friendly,  and  tho 
Ktt  wa.s  advertlHfd  as  ‘a  ronai.ssanee 
opera-oomique.’  Tho  lir.st  nlKht  It 
IB  played  atralght.  There  were  fuvor- 
!«  on  the  stage,  and  tho  audience  was 
Ml  disposed.  There  was  applause  for 
p singers  and  the  daneer.s;  the  laugh- 
!t  was  not  of  the  halr-trlgiger  variety: 
hung  tire,  and  when  It  did  come, /‘it 
id  a hollow  sound.  The  chief  oomodfan 
Id  to  me,  ‘Bllnklns,  they  don't  wdnt 
raight  goods.'  The  manager  agreed 
■th  him.  So  what  did  we  do?  We  let 
e first  :u't  pretty  well  alone,  but  gave 
e comedians  full  swing.  We  turned 
b second  act  into  a vaudeville  show 
th  all  kinds  of  turns.  The  general 
tlon  stopped  to  allow  Individual  ac- 
)n.  The  subject  was  an  oriental  one 
t tho  grand  vizier  sang  a topical  song 
which  he  Introduced,  like  a polyglot 
plomat.  Imitations  of  French  Ger- 
an,  Scotch.  Chinese  and  Irish.  ' Grdat 
ccees!  We  started  the  third  act  with 
hat  we  called  a chaconne,  and  we  did 
f sorts  of  things  without  reference  to 
IB  original  story.  Of  course,  we  had  to 
row  overboard  some  of  the  composers' 
avler  music— he  said  they  were  the 
»t  numbers.  But  the  piece  l.s  packing 
e theatre,  for  we  are  giving  the  pub- 
' just  what  It  wants.” 


In  other  words,  the  guftoou  must  be 
ttefled.  '‘Guffoon”  Is  a portmanteau 
ird.  which  was  invented  by  Mr.  F.  E 
lase.  It  is  compounded  of  buffoon 
id  guffaw.  The  guffoon  is  often  in  full 
enin'g  dress,  and  Is  conscious  of  the 
ct.  He  is  thick-necKed  and  there  is  at 
rst  one  crease  in  the  space  of  flesh 
tween  the  Alpine  height  of  his  collar 
id  the  short-cut  or  scanty'  hair.  Hie 
eath  suggests  cocktails,  high  balls 
id  what  ne  is  pleased  to  characterize 
“wine.”  His  female  companion  is 
avlly  .scented.  The  moment  the  chief 
ffoon  appears  on  the  stage,  the  guf- 
on  claps  his  hands  until  heads  of 
feat  stand  on  his  brow,  and  he  says  to 
s female,  "That'.s  him.  He’s  immense.” 
e has  a hair-trigger  laugh,  for  the 

oment  the  buffoon  approaches  a jest, 
e very  approach  fires  the  gun  of 
chinnation.  The  completion  of  the 
•it  with  the  acconyjanlment  of  facial 
id  bodily  contortions,  incites  noisy 
ueals  of  Joy  and  other  manifestations 
delirious  delight,  fill  the  guffoon 
okes,  as  well  as  chortles. 


Phe  librettist  is  obliged  to  follow  the 
5te  and  inclination  of  the  public.  Meil- 
cs  and  Halevye  are  possible  where 
audience  follows  eagerly,  appreci- 
:s,  and  tries  to  anticipate.  It  Is  true 
U such  librettists  are  rare  even  in 
ris,  and  for  some  years  after  the  fall 
the  second  empire  the  operetTas  of 
lenbach  were  not  In  favor. 


dbrettos  made  by  native  Americans 
! either  based  on  French  and  German 
rettos  or  farces,  or  are  original.  If 
:y  are  adaptations  of  French  pieces, 
‘.y  must  generally  be  deodorized,  and 
the  process  they  lose  their  point  and 
uancy.  Stage  morality  may  or  may 
: be  a question  of  geography;  that 
ich  is  indisputably  witty  and  dell- 
ely  licentious  In  French  becomes  in- 
erably  dull  or  coarse  In  the  adapta- 
n.  American  audiences  do  not  view 
■tain  relations  between  the  sexes  with 
used  Gallic  eyes,  nor  are  they  ac- 
itomed  to  hear  cynical  or  mocking 
ge  discussion  of  these  relations  with 
Ilic  ears.  The  spirit  of  the  original 
tilled  in  the  adaptation;  even  the  very 
use  for  the  existence  of  the  piece  dU- 
)ears.  That  which  was  light  is  now 
y.  That  which  was  diabolically  clear 
now  vague  or  unintelligible, 
i'hen  the  American  librettist  is  orlg- 
I in  his  invention  and  treatment,  he 
ws  little  -stagecraft;  he  does  not 
his  story  neatly  and  effectively:  his 
lations  are  conventional,  his  dialogue 
not  winged.  His  characters  jest  as 
ugh  they  were  retailing  in  turn  the 
ny  columns  of  newspapers.  Men  of 
utation  have  worked  vainly  in  this 

d.  Witness  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  and 
libretto  he  wrote  for  Mr.  Henschel’s 

lie  opera.  Mr.  Henschel  and  a comic 
ra!  There  are  certain  formulas  that 
used  over  and  over  again;  they  are 
the  boards  on  which  the  comedians 
■nee  and  juggle.  Is  it  surprising  that 
audience  pays  no  attention  to  the 
rds  and  considers  only  the  come- 
ns? 

»_ 

ime  think  .Mr.  Frank  Daniels  Is  an 
sistlbly  funny  man:  some  are  fol- 
ers  of  Mr.  Francis  Wilson;  some 
gh  at  the  mere  mention  of  Mr.  De 
if  Hopper’.s  name,  and  others  prefer 
Powers.  Each  one  goes  to  hear  his 
orite  without  asking  questions  con- 
ling  the  nature  of  the  piece  in  which 
comedian  appears;  just  as  one  goes 
iee  Miss  Adams,  another  Julia  Mar- 

e.  without  reference  to  the  drama 
If.  The  operetta  or  musical  comedy 
lesigned  to  display  Mr.  Daniels  or 

Wilson  in  a blaze  of  glory.  Every- 
ig  is  subordinated  to  him.  Good  lines 
finally  put  into  the  mouths  of  other 
racters  are  passed  over  to  the  chief 
ledlan  or  cut  out.  The  whole  show 
)lves  in  obsequious  admiration 
md  this  chief  comedian.  The  wor- 
>per  in  the  audience  thinks  first  and 
■fly  of  his  idol.  And  what  to  this 
shipper  are  dramatic  coherence,  log- 
exposition,  universally  lively  dia- 
le? 

lere  has  been  talk  of  a farm  for  the 
oose  of  raising  librettists.  Near  It 
iild  be  a much  larger  farm  for  the 
idlng  of  audiences  that  would  thor- 
hly  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  llbret- 


LOCi 

The  aecond  concert  of  tHtfTlonKy  •’’lub 
will  be  In  Poller  Hall.  Monday  evening, 
the  25th.  The  programme  will  Inclndc 
an  octet  by  Haydn  for  wind  Instru- 
ment«;  Loefili  r’s  Ballade  rnrnavnlcequc 
for  flute,  olj'ie,  saxophone,  bn.ssoon, 
piano  tfirst  performance),  and  Oouvy’s 
Suite  Gnulolso  for  wind  Instruments. 
■Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hall,  to  whom  Mr, 
laieffier's  ballade  l.s  dedicated,  will  play 
tho  .sinvophonc.  Mr.  and  Mr.s.  Chnrle.s 
Glllbort  will  sing  duets  from  "Dcs 
Contes  d' Hoffmann”  and  “Veronlque.” 
the  duet  “I'ollnette,”  and  Mr.  Glllbart 
will  sing  songs  by  Martini.  Weber,  Mas- 
senet.. Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Pot- 
ter II:ilI. 

I The  progn-imme  of  the  third  concert 
I of  the  Arbos  quartet  in  Jordan  Hall, 

I Monday  evening,  Jan.  25,  will  include 
Dvorak’s  quartet  In  E flat,  Gabriel 
I Faure's  sonata  In  A major,  for  violin 
I and  piano,  Schubert's  quintet  for  two 
I violins,  viola  and  two  'cellos.  Mme. 

Szumowska  will  be  the  pianist.  Tickets 
; may  now  be  obtained  at  Symphony 
' Hall. 

Mrs.  Schumann  Ileink  will  give  her 
only  song  recital  in  Boston  this  sea.son 
;|  at  Symphony  Hall.  Wednesday  after- 
J noon,  Jan.  27,  at  2:30.  She  will  sing  a 
recitative  and  aria  from  Handel’s  'fiRl- 
naldo.”  Schubert’s  "Du  bist  die  Ruh,” 
"Wohln”  and  "Der  Wanderer,”  Schu- 
mann’s cycle,  "Frauenliebe  und  Leben,” 
Fraira's  ' Gute  Nacht,”  ”Im  Herbst,’* 
“Es  hat  die  Rose  sich  beklagt,”  Hugo 
Wolf’s  ’’Helmweh,”'  Brahms’^  "Sapph- 
ische  Ode,”  Dlszt’s  ”Dle  drel  Zlgeuher,” 
and  a recitative  and  aria  from  ”'St. 
Paul.”  A popular  scale  of  prices  ha.s 
been  arranged.  Tickets  are  now  on  sale 
at  the  box  office. 

Manager  Charles  A.  Ellis  has  so 
planned  the  coming  American  tour  of 
Busoni  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
pianist  to  give  recitals  here  on  the  even- 
ing of  Feb.  16th  and  the  afternoon  of 
Feb.  20th. 

Tickets  for  the  Hoffmann  quartet  con- 
cert are  now  on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall. 

The  programme  of  Mr.  Carl  Faelten’s 
third  piano  recital  in  Huntington  Cham- 
bers Hall  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  n 
(8  o’clock),  will  include  the  overture 
from  the  29th  church  cantata,  Bach- 
Saint-Saens,  sara'bande  from  the  fourth 
English  suite,  Bach,  Bourree.  from  tho 
.second  violin  sonata,  Bach-Saint-Saens; 
"Aiif  dem  Wasser  zu  Singen”  and  ”Du 
bist  die  Ruh,”  Schubert-1  Jszt;  Beet'ho- 
vpp's  sonata  op.  106.  The  sonata  ha.s 
been  seldom  played  here  of  late  years, 
and  Mr.  Paelten  has  arranged  his  pro- 
I gramme  with  a view  to  the  characteris- 
tics of  this  work. 

I The  Cecilia  will  produce  Edw,ard  El- 
gar’.s  much  di.scussed  ’’Dream  of  Geron- 
tius”  at  Us  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
•Tan.  ffi-26.  The  soloists  will  be  Miss 
Lucie  Tucker,  Ellison  Van  Hoose  and 
Stephen  Townsend. 

Interest  is  being  shown  in  the  illu.s- 
trated  lecture  on  "Parsifal,”  to  be  given 
by  Mrs.  Plelen  Rhodes  at  .Iordan  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  Feb.  10  and  13.  In  these 
recitals  Mrs.  Rhodes,  in  addition  to  de- 
scribing the  performances  at  the  Fest- 
splelhaus,  Bayreuth,  shows  authentic  re- 

? reductions  of  the  scenes  of  the  per- 
ormance.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Adolf  Glose.  pianist,  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  -music  of  W’agner’s  masterpiece  is 
given. 

A series  of  public  organ  recitals  will 
■be  given  in  the  North  Avenue  Congre- 
gational Church,  Cambridge.  The  first 
will  be  next  Monday  evening.  Mr.s.  Fay 
Simmons  Davis,  organist  of  the  church, 
will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Patrick 
W'alker,  poprano.  The  programme  will 
Include  compositions  by  Bach,  Mendels- 
sohn, Haydn  and  others.  The  second 
concert  will  be  given  Feb.  15.  Mr.  George 
Deane,  tenor,  will  assist. 

'The  sale  of  tickets  for  "The  Dream 
of  Gerontius.”  to  be  sung  by  tho  Cecilia 
at  Symphony  Hall  on  Tuesday.  Jan.  26, 
will  open  on  Monday,  the  18th,  at  the 
hall. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  will  give  his  fare- 
well piano  recital  Saturday  afternoon, 
Feb.  6,  in  Stcinert  Hall,  when  he  will 
play  these  pieces  by  Schumann:  Sonata 
in  G minor,  Papillons,  Toccata,  Traeu- 
me.rel.  In  der  Nacht,  Romance  in  P 
sharp,  Novellette  in  D,  Carnival. 

The  Hoffmann  quartet  gave  a concert 
at  the  Harvard  Club,  New  York,  last 
Sunday  with  much  success. 

The  city  of  Boeton  will  give  a concert 
In  Curtis  Hall.  Jam.aica  Plain,  Tuesday 
evening.  Tho  orchestral  numbers,  led 
by  Mr.  Kranich,  will  be  bv  Nicola,  Te 
Maur,  Thorne,  Verdi  and  Offenbach, 
Mrs.  Helen  Hu-nt  will  sing  songs  by 
Massenet,  Del  Riego,  Stewart  and  Mr. 
Tafley  Maueh  will  play  Bender’s  -waltz 
for  the  cornet. 


he  has  a Very  prelt.V  li  chnlQ'  hide«di 
and  hi.M  Intonation  Is  iilinorMt  as  aiiro  a.i 
that  of  a piano  iilaying  nno'hlne.  I'Lr 
an  encor  ■ no  pi  Ki  d oiu-  of  ilie  niynail 
unuci-onipanli'd  tiilu -s  tliiil  '-ouml  Ilk-"- 
P.ioh.  and  UMually  :ir'-,  iiiil  h‘  playid  '• 
.admirably,  though  In  :i  dlmlnutiVi'  fi.vli-. 
Furthermore,  tlo  (•.nli  iizii  which  he  Kiip- 
plied  for  the  Haydn  com-erto  was  Ith 
own  eompo.iiUioii,  and  It  wao  thor- 
oughly gi  od.”  .tlr.  C-u  al:;  played  al  i ho 
Colonial  I'hi  atve  in  Hoston  an  a mem- 
ber of  Emma  Neviiila’e  eompany. 

Pterre  KIvlerc.  the  tenor,  who  w-aa 
here  with  .Mr.  S,.tu;  e’.H  opera  cooiiauiy, 
hiva  been  engaged  by  .Mr,  (Vmried  for 
the  Melropolltiin.  Mmc.  .Non-lli  made 
ler  first  appearance  at  tho  .Meiropolltan  | 
w-eek  before  lieU. 

The  Marquis  Richard  d’lvry  died  nt 
Ilyercs  Dee.  18.  He  wrote  the  text  and 
mu.slc  of  lour  operas  that  were  unituh- 
llshed,  and  then  hl.s  ”Ln«  Amants  de 
Verone.”  which  was  produced  at  Paris 
in  1878,  with  Capone  as  Homeo  and 
Sophie  Hellbron  as  Juliet.  Infortu- 
butoly,  Gounod’s  "Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
though  written  laler,  for  d’lviy’s  work 
was  ccniposed  In  18.11.  was  produced 
earlier,  and  the  many  fine  points  of 
”Ij€S  Amants  do  Verona”  were,  for  this 
reason,  unappreciated  by  the  crowd;  yet 
the  opera  was  revived  in  1879.  A later 
work.  "PeiKOVdrancc  d’Amour,”  founded 
o’v  one  of  Balzac’s  "Ci  ntes  Drolatiqucs,” 
has  not  been  produced.  Charles  d’lvry. 
who  took  the  secona  grand  prlx  de 
Rome  In  1896,  Is  a son  of  the  late  mar- 
quis. 

Mme.  Hariclec.  Darclee,  after  a bril- 
liant sea.son  at  Buenos  Ayres,  was  en- 
gaged at  Rio  Janeiro  for  15  perform- 
ances, but  thq.  manager  disappeared 
after  three  of  them.  The  company  was 
stranded.  Mme.  Darclee,  to  keep  her 
colleagues,  undertook  the  risk  of  a 
series  of  performances,  but  envious  ones 
in  the  company,  an  ajiathetlc  public, 
and  the  bubonic  plague  were  against 
htr.  Yet  she  paid  the  singers  and  or- 
chestra and  .sent  them  back  to  Italy  at 
a cost  of  $8000.  The  only  appearance  in 
Boston  of  this  remarkable  dramatic 
singer  was  v.-lih  Mapleson’s  imperial 
C(  mpany,  Dec.  5,  1896,  when  she  sang  i 
with  De,  March!  the  duet  from  the 
toni-th  act  of  ‘-The  Huguenot.” 

Sir  Hubert  Parry,  a personal  friend  ( 
of  the  late  Herbert  Spencer,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  January  number  of  the 
Mu.sica!  Times  his  remlnlsceneos  of  the 
philosopher.  "About  music  'he  once  in- 
formed me,  as  a thing  1 ought  to  know, 

that  the  art  w'as  passing  into  such  a 
state  of  extravagant  complexity  that  it 
was  a physical  imix/ssibility  for  the  ear 
to  disintegrate  the  confused  mass  of 
sound.  I ai'gued  that  a first-rate  con- 
uu(!tor  like  Richter,  for  instance,  could 
hear  every  single  part  in  the  most  com- 
piex  piece  of  orchestration,  and  even  if 
one  little  hautboy  played  a wrong  note 
he  could  pick  it  out.  and  that  if  he 
could  not  he  would  not  be  worth  his 
place  But  the  philosopher  merely  re- 
peated that  it  was  purely  a scientific 
Question,  .and  that  it  could  be  demon- 
strated  that  the  human  ear  could  not 
Identify  the  details  or  unravel  the  com- 
plications of  more  than  a certain  num- 
ber of  sounds  at  a time,  as  the  ap- 
paratus was  not  provided  for  it.  I an- 
swered that  his  theory  was  contrary  to- 
fact  and  experience." 

Mr.  Baughan  of  the  Daily  Nows  (I^on- 
(lon)  wrote  concerning  Mr.  Paur,  who 
conducted  New  Year’s  day  at  the 
Queen  s Hall,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Wood:  ‘Mr.  Kmil  Paur  is  a meritorious 
conductor.  He  always  has  his  band 
well  in  hand,  and  is . quite  a virtuoso 
conductor.  His  reading  of  Beethoven’s 
C minor  symphony  I found  wanting  in 
central  idea.  Here  and  there  Herr 
Paur  s interpretation  struck  me  as 
just,  and  in  the  Beethovenish  spirit;  but 
too  often  one  gained,  the  impression  that 
the  symphony  had  been  polished  up  in  . 
places  without  the  conductor  having 
any  decided  opinion  concerning 
^Iso  a want  of  glow  and 
geniality.  Herr  Paur’s  readings  of  a 
number  of  Wagner’s  compositions  were 
more  remarkable." 

Miss  Maud  Powell  played  at  the  last 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
New  Y^k.  Jan.  9.  to  the  delight  of 
many.  The  evening  Sun  thus  described 
her:  ‘A  'lady  violinist,’  in  Bondon 

phrase,  who  was  to  make  her  presence 
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"LA  REINE  FIAMMETTE.” 

‘ I-n  Rolne  Flammille,”  drain/itlo  tn'o 
In  five  actH  by  Catullo  Menders,  munlc 
by  Xavier  Leroux,  was  pro  iuced  at  th- 
Opera  Comlque,  ParlH,  Dec.  23.  The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Era  (Lon- 
don) wrote  as  follows:  ’’Mendes’  'coito 
dramatlque'  was  successfully  produced 
at  the  Odeon  In  1898,  and  the  opinion 
formulated  by  several  critics  on  that 
occasion  was  tliat  tlie  poet’s  verses 
needed  music.  Xavier  Leroux,  a young 
composer  of  the  new  school,  undertook 
the  task,  and  the  work  In  its  new  sliape 
was  received  with  marked  favor.  Tin: 
plot  is  but  slightly  changed.  The  scene 
i.s  laid  in  Bologna  tow-ard  the  end  of 
the  loth  century.  Giorgio  D’Ast,  an  am- 
bitious adventurer.  meets  Cardinal 
Cesar  Sparza,  w-ho  otters  him  the  throne 
provided  he  rids  the  country  of  Queen 
Orlanda,  a flighty  lady.  Tho  plot  Is 
hatched,  and  Danielo,  a s-outh,  is  asked 
to  strike  the  fatal  blow.  Danielo  at 
first  refuses  to  kill  a woman,  but  when 
Sparza  tells  him  a fabricated  .story  of 
how  his  (Danlelo’s)  brother  was  ass.is- 
Binated  by  order  of  the  Queen,  the  youth 
seizes  the  dagger  and  starts  off  on  his 
mission.  Orlanda,  meanwhile,  under  the 
name  of  Helena,  is  leading  a joyous  life 
in  the  Convent  des  Claris.ses.  There  she 
meets  Danielo.  and  they  fall  desper- 
ately in  love  with  one  another,  and 
when  soon  afterw-ard  at  a public  fete 
Danielo  recognizes  in  the  Queen  the 
woman  he  love.s,  and  whom  he  has  been 
ordered  to  kill,  he  stands  aghast,  and  is 
arrested  and  handed  over  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Franciscans.  Orlanda  tries 
to  save  him.  and  abdicates  her  throne— 
a useless  sacrlflee,  for  she  is  arrested 
as  a heretic,  and,  united  in  death,  the 
,«ame  axe  strikes  both  lovers.  Leroux’s 
dreamy  and  languishing  music  is  well 
suited  to  the  work.  The  chorus  of  cour- 
tesans and  Giorgio’s  pretty  cantabile  in 
the  first  act  are  particularly  striking. 
Miss  Mary  Garden,  who,  .somehow,  can- 
not get  rid  of  her  .\merlcan  accent,  was 
a delightful  Orlanda,  and  the  other  roles 
were  also  capitally  sung  by  an  efficient 
cast.”  The  play  of  Mendes  was  pro- 
duced originally  at  the  Theatre  Libre 
Jan.  15.  1889.  When  it  was  brought  out 
at  the  Odeon,  Dec.  6,  1898,  the  incidental 
music  was  by  Paul  Vidal.  An  emascu- 
lated version  of  the  piece  was  produced 
in  the  United  States  by  Julia  Marlowe 
without  success.  At  the  Theatre  Libre 
Victor  Capoul,  the  tenor,  made  the  rash 
attempt  to  play  the  hero’s  part. 

Mr.  Imbert  of  the  Guide  Musical 
praises  Leroux’s  music.  "The  grace- 
fully poetic  side  of  his  musileal  charac- 
ter is  disclosed.  The  fine,  carefully 
worked,  very  interesting  instrumenta- 
tion brings  in  special  use  of  .strings, 
harp  (generously  employed),  and  wood 
wind,  especially  flute  and  oboe.  • « * 
The  composer  has  endeavored  to  put  in 
clear  light  the  soul  of  the  characters 
who  move  in  picturesque  scenes.  His 
musiical  speech  is  supple  and  colored.  He 
has  firm  conviction  and  a youthful  en- 
thusiasm”—Leroux  was  born  in  1863.  ; 
Mr.  Imbert  condemns  the  libretto  as  ob-  t 

. _ scure,  disconnected,  poor  in  thought' 

turbulent  evening,  had  i and  expression,  and  he  praises  the  per- 


PERSONAL. 

Miss  Ann'ah  May  Howe,  the  ’cellist, 
whose  picture  is  published  in  this  issue 
of  The  Herald,  will  give  a concert  at 
the  Newton  Club  house  Friday  evening, 
Jan.  29,  when  she  will  bo  assis-ted  by 
Miss  Viola  Davenport,  soprano;  Mr.  On- 
dricek,  violinist;  Mr.  Heberleln,  'cellist. 
Miss  How-e  was  born  at  Cambridge  20 
years  ago.  She  began  to  play  the  'cello 
as  a child,  and  her  first  appearance  in 
public  w-as  at  the  age  of  9 at  Mans- 
field. Her  first  teacher  was  Mr.  Suck. 
Her  home  is  now  in  Watertown. 

Miss  Marie  NichoLs,  violinist,  will  be 
the  soloist  at  -the  regular  monthly  con- 
cert of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Sym- 
phony orchestra  this  evening,  .and  she 
will  soon  play  at  one  of  Wetzler’s  Sun- 
day evening  concerts  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child,  contralto, 
is  now  making  an  extended  concert  tour 
in  Canaria  for  the  second  season. 

Mr.  Henderson  of  the  New  York  Sun 
thus  describes  Mr.  Pablr.  Casals,  a 'cel- 
list, who  made  his  first  appearance  In 
New  York  Jan.  12,  at  one  of  Samuel 
Franko’s  antiquarian  concerts:  "Mr. 

Casals  is  altogether  Fra  Angelican. 
Botticellian  and  even  early  English. 
One  can  fancy  him  walking  down  Pic- 
cadilly with  a poppy  or  a lily  in  his 
mediaeval  hand.  He  is  so  .delicate  of 
tcuch,  so  dainty  of  tone,  that  he  would 
not  be  out  of  place  at  a 5 o’clock  tea  in 
a nunnery.  But,  on  the  other  hand. 


her  work,  not  to  say  her  gown,  cut 
out  for  her.  Mi.ss  Maud  Powell's  gown 
wa.s  a striking  non-union  .suit  cut  out  of 
pink  mosquito  netting  well  below  the 
out  of  airy,  fairy,  creamy- 
stufn  above.  She  lacked  only  that  white 
man  s burden,  a Paris  hat  and  pompa- 
dour. Her  neat  ihair  done  up,  and  not 
down,  shook  in  fine  frenzy  through 
Saint-Saens’  unquiet  violin  concerto 
K .L  not  arranged,  that  hair, 

but  fixed,  as  one  Daisy  Miller  said 
'OPF  !\S0,  and  it  was  fixed  to  stay.  Of 
Muss  Powell  as  an  artist,  the  remark 
that  she  is  the  greatest  American  wom- 
an  violinist  since  Camilla  Urso  is  per- 
one  of  those 
truths  that  deserve  to  be  crushed  to 
earth  never  to  rise  again.  Her  reputa- 
tion is  not  alone  American,  her  work 
asks  no  favors  on  the  score  of  sex  She 
"IB  a greater  favorite  than  ever,  judged 
by  New  York's  reception  of  her  after 
another  long  absence  abroad.-” 

Edward  German,  whose  real  name  is 
Jones,  !s  at  work  on  a new  orchestral  i 
piece  for  the  Cardiff  festival  and  on  a 
udw  comic  opera  for  the  Savov,  London  I 
Mrs.  De  Navarro  (Mary  .•l.nderson)  I 
made  her  first  appearance  in  London  ( 
, d singer  Dec.  29  at  the  People’s  j 
Palace.  The  Daily  News  said:  “She  ' 

has  often  .sung  at  charity  concerts  in  I 
provinces,  notably  three  years  affo 
at  Evesham.  Mr.  Francis  Korbay,  hen- 
vocal  trainer,  then  expressed  his  opln- 
lon  that  head  Mrs.  de  Navarro  been 
n-ained  in  her  younger  days  she  would 
nave  made  fame  and  fortune  bv  singing  " 
Anotlier  critic  wrote:  “She  looked  the 
picture  of  health,  with  the  maturing 
bloom  of  womanhood  upon  lier  rounded 
cheeks,  and  a figi^re  which  re- 
mjiins  perfect  and  unimpaired.  Her 
voice,  for  she  sang  as  well  as  read. 

d-  ^uu'Lv  powerful  mezzo- 
soprano,  of  expression  as  well  as  tone. 

^he  lost  in  comparison  with 
supple  powers  of  Miss 
Kirkby  Bunn,  who  followed  her.  she 
transcended  criticism  easily  by  the 
P^’Jldance  and  the  joie  de  vivre  with 
which  she  sang.  For  one  thing,  she 


formance. 

! “H.  Moreno"  of  the  Menestrel  speaks 

of  the  "voluptuous  vaguenefts  of  the  ’ 
musical  contours,  the  constant  veiling  ' 
of  the  .speech."  Mr.  Leroux  resolutely  ■ 
searches  for  pale  tones.  He  is  the  • 
I Whistler  of  music,  * • • Miss  Gar- 
den has  interpreted  in  a ravishing  man-  t 
ner  all  the  nuances?  of  this  complex  and  i 
varied  part:  coquette,  pervert,  passion-  1 
ate  lover,  repentant  before  death,  dying  - 
as  in  an  ecstasy  under  the  axe  of*  the  1 
headsman."  t 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK! 

MOXD.\Y — Jordan  Hall.  8 P.  concert  of 
the  People  s Choral  Union,  Mr.  Samuel  \V. 
C?ole  conductor. 

TIjESDAY — Jordan  Hall,  8 P.  M..  song  recitiil 
b.v  Mr.  David  RJspham,  baritone.  Iland^d's 
‘ XaHce  al  liosoo*';  Glordaul'P  “Caro  M*Vi 
ben”;  Arne's  “Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air”; 
Schubert’s  “Dorn  rneudllchon” : lyoeKe‘«; 

balled,  '‘Edward";  Hugo  Wolf’s  "Zur  Uiih,  ” 
"Auch  Kbdne  Dinge,”  “Kin  Staendchen 
euch  zu  bringen.”  “Komra.  o ThI.”  "Wenn 
de  zu  don  Blumen  gehsi.”  “vVuf  dem  griien**-' 
Balcon”;  R..j  Strauss’  ’ Helmllcbe  Anfronloi- 
iing."  "Xachtgang.”  ‘‘Rrelt  uobor  nioin 
Haupt,"  "raecille”;  “Sonnet.”  Max  Hi  hi- 
rich;  Gilhert’.s  “Pirate’s  Song.”  F.  S.  Ton- 
verse’s  “Bright  Stars.”  Max  Bendix’s  ' Ai  f 
Wlodersoh’n”  and  W,  DnmrosclTs  “Oann.v 
Deever.”  Mr.  llarobl  G.  Sm!fh  will  b»  th' 
accompanist. 

THURSI>AY'— Potter  Hall.  8 P.  M..  fiecond 
concert  of  tho  Huffman  (niartot:  Duveruoy’s 
quartot  op.  4C:  Uichnnl  Strauss’  piano  quar- 
tet: Mozart’s  quartet  in  D major.  Mr.  Al- 
fred De  Voto  will  be  tho  planl.st. 

FRIDAY’— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.,  12lli 
. public  rehearsal  of  tho  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra. Mr.  Gericke  conductor.  Overture  to 
“Dor  P’rciftchuetz”:  orchestral  suite.  “In 

Carniral  Time. "Georg  Schumann  (first,  time?; 
s.vmphony  In  B flat  major  No.  2,  Svimdscn. 
The  soloist  will  be  announced. 
SATURADV-.Stcinert  H-IH,  .3  P.  M..  pianolo 
recital.  Mi.  (’’arl  Behr.  ‘(.“olliat,  will  piny 
pieces  by  Goltormann.  Mn.scagnl  and  Plernc. 
wljh  pianola  accompaniment. 

Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M..  12th  concert  of 
the  Symphony  orchestra.  lYogramme  as  ou 
Friday  afternoon. 


A'ta.  WOOD  AS  A CONDUCTOR.  , 
jlr.  XftiH'y  J.  ood  of  London  con-  I 
ducted  Uic  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  ! 
Society  of  New  York  Jan.  8-9.  Jlr.  Rich-  i 
ard  Aldrich  contributed  to  the-  New 
Tork  Times  of  Jan.  9 this  luminous  as 
well  as  analytical  criticism  of  the  con- 
ductor's interpretation  of  Tschaikow- 
sky’s  .)th  symphony: 

"Kis  reading  of  the  symphony  was 
parently  an  epitome  of  many  of  his 
ideals  as  a conductor;  it  is  music  of  a 
kind  that  grtres  freest  plav  to  .such  as 
he  cherishes.  They  are  toward  the  full- 
est freedom  In  expression,  tempo 
nuance;  the  elal;oration  of  each  single 
phrase  to  its  utmost  significance,  the 
leiting  of  dramatic  blood  from  every 
vein  and  artery  of  the  score  He 
drenches  his  listeners  in  color;  he  de-  i 
lights  in  extremes.  Now.  Tschaikow- 
sky's  symphony  is  written  in  such  a 
spirit,  and  demands  such  a reading— 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Wood 
carried  it  yesterday.  Profoundly  in- 
! resting  as  it  was  In  many  of  its  de- 
tails. beautiful  as  .some  of  the  effects 
were  that  ho  produced,  he  missed  the 
flow  and  the  larger  symmetry  of  the 
Work,  which,  for  all  its  episodical  con- 
struction. inviting  to  such  treatment  as 
-Mr.  Wood  gave  it.  is  nevertheless  a 
work  of  broad  sweep  and  wide  horizon 
These  were  all  too  frequently  lo.st  iri 
till-  multiplicity  and  exaggeration  of  the 
details;  you  were  in  a way  of  not  being 
able  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

"He  secures  a great  weight  of  accent- 
uation. and  eliiborates  a climax  often- 
times with  superb  puissant  breadth,  as 


[ in  tile  second  movement,  which  was  of 
liirilllng  power,  and  followed  by  a lan- 
giior  of  relaxation  little  less  effective  in 
Its  way.  He  is  rather  prone  toward 
I .sentimentalizing  cantabile  melodies,  and 
I such  .ire  likely  to  he  tui-ned  by  him  into 
! linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  On 
\ occasion  he  will  liold  a poignant  note 
in  an  expressive  phrase  as  an  Italian 
tenor  would  hold  a higli  note  in  an  aria 
hefoi'e  the  footlights.  He  is  fond  of 
rounding  off  a phrase,  explosively  be- 
gun. with  a dying  fall.  He  seeks  the 
extremes  of  contrast,  both  in  dynarnics 
and  in  tempo,  sometimes  with  deep  im- 
pressiveness, sometimes  with  so  obvious 
a sense  of  effort  and  exaggeration  as 
to  disturb  the  forward  sweep  of  the  mu- 
si.',  as  at  the  entrance  of  the  singing 
syncopated  theme,  in  the  first  move- 
ment. He  routs  out  hidden  melodies  in 
inner  in.strumental  voices— sometimes,  in 
truth,  when  tliey  are  not  there,  and  by 
brlnging  forward  .groups  of  notes  in- 
tended only  as  harmonic  material  he 
confuses  the  texture  of  the  music.  The 
andante  was  taken  in  a very  broad 
tempo,  with  much,  not  ‘a  little,’  license. 
There  was  the  boisterous  energy  of  the 
finale,  and  a somewhat  labored  intro- 
duction of  it. 

Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  Mr. 
Wood  has  not  had  time  to  get  the  full 
i control  of  the  orchestra  that  he  needs 
in  order  to  present  in  its  true  perspec- 
tive so  complex  and  elaborate  a reading 
as  he  projects  of  such  music  as  this. 
It  may  be  that  in  impressing  Us  points 
upon  a strange  body  of  men  he  and 
they  have  miscalculated  the  effects  and 
have  failed  to  get  them  into  their  de- 
! sired  relations.  It  may  be  that  a 
I greater  intimacy  would  result  in  setting 
forth  this  symphony  accoi'ding  to 
: Wood  with  a much  greater  breadth  and 
unity  of  effect.  There  ra'e  potentiali- 
I lies  of  a performance  of  great  elo- 
quence.  richne.ss  and  variety  in  what  he 
■ gave  his  listeners  yesterday.  But  as  it 
, was,  it  seemed  feverish,  disrupted,  vio- 
lent: suggesting  a longing  for  greater 
spontaneity  and  simplicity.  It  must  be 
said  that  the  orchestra,  while  it  fol- 
lowed with  fidelity  Mr.  Wood’s  indica- 
Tions,  in  this  and  the  other  pieces  on 
'he  programme,  as  to  nuance  and  tempo, 
gave  no  very  good  account  of  It.self  in 
precision  of  ensemble.” 

The  New  Y'ork  Evening  Sun  asked: 
"Why  did  Mr.  Wood  not  play  good 
Knglislimen  like  Mendelssohn  and  Han- 
del—who,  like  himself,  might  have  been 
Frenchmen.  Turks  or  Pru.ssians,  or  even 
Eyetaleyans.  but  remained  English  as 
long  a.s  their  new*  leaves  of  absence 
ia.sted  from  their  Clerman  family  trees? 
Seriously,  in  spite)  of  all  temptation, 
Mr.  Wood  is  English.  He  is  a joyous, 
manly  little  man.  He  wears  his  dark 
f:ont  hair  in  the  fasliion  of  countless 
Angle.s  before,  and  in  Tudor  style, 
chopped  at  tiie  neck,  behind,” 


NEW  WORKS. 

A lew  ma.ss  b.v  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi 
was  performed  lately  at  the  Church  of 
Jesus,  Rome,  under  the  direction  of 
.vioroconi.  The  mass  is  described  as 
"original  and  characteristic.”  It  is 
written  for  contralto,  two  tenors  and 
ij-'ss,  an  unusual  distribution  of  voice 
parts  in  these  days. 

A new  piano  trio  by  Theodore  Dubois 
w ■ . produced  last  month  at  Paris  at 
cj-.thriel  Wlllaume’s  concert.  The  work 
i.s  in  four  movements,  of  which  the 
adagio  is  said  to  be  the  most  dramatic. 


The  players  were  Lueien  Wurmser, 
planit  L,  Willaume  and  Peuillard. 


op!  Sewaltdhaus  (Leipst. 

cert,  Dec.  17,  and  the  performance' was 
spoken  of  as  a production;  but  Arthur 
Friedhclm  played  the  concerto  in  New 
York  in  tlie  early  nineties,  and  Rosen- 
thal played  it  In  New  York,  Nov.  10. 
1896.  At  Lelpsio  the  critics  complained 
of  the  dearth  of  Ideas  in  the  work.  It 
is  true  that  the  second  movement  Is 
thin,  as  a faint  echo  of  Grieg,  but  there 
is  much  in  the  work  to  attract  a vir- 
tuoso and  to  arouse  applause. 

A new  symphony  by  W.  Stenhammer 
has  been  produced  at  Stockholm. 

A new  sextet  for  two  violins,  two 
violas,  two  ’cellos,  op.  5.  by  Hakon 
Boerresen,  is  well  spoken  of.  The  com- 
poser is  of  the  modern  romantic  Nor- 
wegian school.  'The  sextet  is  dedicated 
to  Grieg. 

A trio  sinfonico,  op.  123.  by  Enrico 
Bo.ssi,  was  played  at  a Philharmonic 
concert,  Paris,  Dec.  15.  “The  composer 
has  been  too  anxlou.s  to  prove  his  tech- 
nical skill  by  the  abuse  of  dissonants 
in  the  combination  of  themes  for  vio- 
lin and  ’cello  in  the  second  movement 
“In  Memorlam,’’  and  his  developments 
are  sometimes  too  long.” 

“The  Prince  of  Judah,”  a new  sacred' 
cantata,  book  by  Jessie  Brown  Pounds, 
music  by  J.  B.  Herbert,  was  produced 
at  a church  service  in  Cleveland,  O., 
Jan.  3. 

J.  L.  Nicode  of  Dresden  has  nearly 
completed  a symphonic  poem  for  or- 
chestra, organ,  and  chorus. 

A “Musician’s  Prize,”  to  the  value  of 
10  guineas,  has  been  offered  for  the  best 
setting  of  a composition  of  a more  or 
less  light  kind  to  Latin  and  Engli.sh 
words.  The  adjudicators  of  the  prize 
will  be  Sir  P.  Bridge  and  Sir  G.  Martin. 
That  such  encouragement  of  this  sort 
should  be  given  to  art  is  a sign  of  the 
times.  By  the  devotion  of  many  en- 
thusiastic men,  bent  upon  the  upholding 
of  a definite  cause,  we  seem,  despite  a 
certain  dearth  of  actual  genius,  to  be 
regaining  the  ground  lost  from  the  date 
when  Handel,  with  his  imperial  in- 
vasion, largel.v  overshadowed,  and,  to 
some  extent,  annexed  the  provinces  in 
the  empire  of  music  which  Henry  Pur- 
cell conquered  for  us.  Handel  inherited 
far  too  much— to  speak  in  the  language 
of  the  law— under  Purcell’s  will.— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

An  orchestral  suite,  “Helas!”  by  Tiarko 
Rlchepin.  son  of  the  poet  and  dramatist, 
wae  performed  at  a Le  Rey  concert, 
Paris,  led  by  Pierre  Carolus-Duran.  son 
of  the  painter.  “The  complexity  of  the 
sentiments  In  the  poem  finds  expression 
in  the  vagueness  of  varied  sonoritie.s 
and  a certain  prepared  monotony  which 
are  not  without  a langourous  charm.” 

Vincent  d’Indy's  "Varied  Choral,”  for 
saxophone  and  orchestra,  played  for  the 
first  time  at  the  recent  concert  of  the 
Boston  Orchestral  Club,  was  performed 
in  Brussels  at  the  Concerts  Populaires, 
Jan.  9 and  10  (Kuhn,  saxophone). 


Singer  Heard  to  Fullest 
Advantage  in  Songs  That 
Demanded  Strong  Dra- 
matic Intensity. 


Hugo  tVoIf 


I^OR  SINGERS. 

At  a “Popular”  concert.  Dec.  ]4.  “Miss 
Muriel  Foster  sang  an  admirable  selec- 
tion of  songs  by  Dr.  Strau.ss  and  Dr. 
Elgar,  pre'  enting  thereby  in  contrast 
leading  living  composers  of  Germany 
and  England.  From  the  former,  she 
selected  his  setting  of  ‘All  Souls’  Day,’ 
and  it  was  impossible  to  hear  this 
without  thinking  of  Lassen’s  music  to 
the  same  words.  The  compari.son  shows 
the  different  standpoint  from  which 
these  artists  severally  regard  their  art. 
Lassen’s  music  goes  straight  to  the 


heart  'by  its  pathetic  melody,  which  ■ 
echoes  with  singular  fidelity  the  sigli 
of  grief  in  the  words.  Dr.  Strauss’ 
music  may  be  described  as  bein^  melo- 
dious incidentally,  and  the  strains  ap- 
peal to  the  intellect  quite  as  much  as 
to  the  feelings.  The  former  is  so  true 
and  simple  in  expression  that  the  song 
is  acceptable  when  sung  by  a very  or- 
dinary singer;  the  latter,  on  the  con-  I 
trary.  imperatively  demands  a cultured 
and  finished  vocalist,  but  when  sucli  a I 
one  is  provided,  as  on  Monday  last.  Dr. 
Strauss’  music  goes  deeper  and  speaks 
more  eloquently  tlian  Lassen’s.  Yeti 
another  example  of  difference  of  method 
was  jirovided  by  Dr.  Elgar’s  ‘Song  ofl 
Autumn.’  In  this,  tenderness  of  expres- 
sion i.s  blended  in  a happy  manner  with 
a suggestiveuess  of  the  mystical,  and 
musical  students  who  would  increase 
their  knowledge  and  perception  of  the 
influence  of  style  in  mu.slc  will  find  ben- 
efit from  carefully  preparing  these  three 
songs.”— “Lancelot”  in  the  Referee 
(London). 

Mr.  Baughan  .said  of  Alexander  von 
Fielitz's  cycle,  “Eliland,  ’ sung  by  Theo 
Lierhammer  in  London.  Dec.  9:  “The 

music  is  tasteful,  sentimental  and  melo- 
dious in  a commonplace,  Christmas  sup- 
plement style.  No  doubt,  von  Fielitz’s 
songs  will  be  popular  with  those  who 
like  the  commonplace  expressed  in  an 
artistic  manner.” 


Mr.  David  Bispham  gr.ve  a song  re- 
cital last  evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  Mr. 
Harold  O.  Smith  was  the  pianist.  The 
programme  was  as  follows: 

Xasee  ol  Bosco  ("Eaio”) Haudol 

Cai'o  wlo  ben  (aiTanged  by  Papini) 

, _ _ T.  Giordani 

”nie  Lass  with  ^the  Delicate  Air”  tar- 

ranged  by  "A,  L.”; Dr.  Arne 

Dcm  I nendlkhen. . ; f<chubert 

Ktlward Loewe 

y.iir  Ituh ■ 

Ilallenisfhea  Liedeii>ucb — 

Aueh  klelnc  Dinge 

Bln  Staendchen  euch  zu  bringon. 

Komm,  O Tod 

.Spanlsehes  Liederbucb— 

Wenn  du  zn  den  Blumen 

gehst 

Auf  dem  gruenen  Baleou 

Heimilche  Anffordening t 

Breit  ueber  mein  Haupt  . Richard  btraaas 

C'aecllle j 

Sonnet  (Tennysonj ....Max  Heinrich 

S H.  F.  Gilbert 

Bright  Star  (Keats) F.  S.  Converse 

Ant  Wiedersehen  (Lowelfi Max  Bendii 

Danny  Deever  (Kipling) Walter  Dffmroscb 

Mr.  Bispham  is  an  interesting  appa- 

rition on  the  concert,  as  well  an  on  the 
operatic,  stage,  however  one  may  be 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  views  o< 
vocal  art.  A singer  is  generally  known 
by  his  programme.  Mr.  Bispham,  the 
singing  or  the  declaiming  musioian.  is, 
then,  of  a composite  nature.  He  rever- 
ences that  which  is  good  in  the  old  mas- 
te^rs,  IS  not  given  to  fetish  worship, 
shuns  the  commonplace,  has  an  eye 
tow^d  immediate  effect,  is  interested 
in  the  strivings  of  contemporaries,  is 
not  alsinclined  to  serve  valiantly  as  a 
partisan.  He  is,  above  all,  consumed 
with  the  desire  to  be  dramatic,  and.  in 
order  to  make  his  points,  he  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  charm  of  merely  x ocal 
beauty.  The  long  melodic  line  is  noth- 
ing to  him  in  comparison  with  the  suc- 
cession of  italicized  effects.  He  in- 
sists on  a mood,  and  is  not  content  with 
the  suggestion,  of  it.  It  would  be  easy 
to  .say  this  and  to  say  that  about  his 
performance  If  one  were  to  judge  from 
the  purely  vocal  standpoint.  It  would 
be  easy  to  call  attention  to  his  Intona- 
tion, to  sundry  spasmodic  bursts,  etc., 
just  as  it  would  be  easy  to  generalize 
concerning  the  destructive  influence  of 
the  present  Bayreuth  school  on  singers 
and  the  art  of  singing;  but  it  is  also  im- 
Possible  to  deny  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Bispham  in  his  interpretation,  his 
thoughtfulness  in  preparation,  his  dra- 
matic spirit.  This  dramatic  force  is 
sometimes  extravagant,  and  one  won- 
ders why  the  singer  does  not  make  up 
for  certain  songs.  Thus  the  effect  of 
Loewe  s grisly  ballad  would  be  en- 
hanced if  Mr.  Bispham  were  to  appear 
in  the  full  ferocity  of  the  Scottish  dress 
time,  and  we  believe  that  the 
adaptation  of  Stevenson’s  pirate  dittv 
would  be  still  more  terrible  were  Mr. 
Bispham  to  sing  it  In  the  costume  and 
with  the  gestures  of  our  old  friend 
Albench  of  “The  Ring.” 


s 

. ("erbogenEelt,"  "gr  Ita’i 
■^■mbrlch  .sang  “Der  GaeHner" 
cital  Sov.  7.  I902.  and  Mr. 
ers  "Gesang  Weylas”  on  Dec.  2 of  j 
year.  ^ 

The  society  establishes  for  Wo' 
benefit  would  havo  haA 

restrained  and  not  encour»d  hiTa 
of  creation.  Wolf  was  not  a lB>m 
prodigal  meiodlst;  he  often  showed 
most  contempt  for  the  llmitatlmis^  i 
voice;  he  was  at  times  perverstdr  i 
me  odlc  It  w;as  his  aim  to  be  sb&lr 
ly  Individual  in  the  expression  ot^Sr 
tion;  he  labored  for  truth  of  expr^Hir 
In  many  of  his  songs  the  melodte^ 
are  vague,  and  the  harmonic  tPtatBie 
is  f^ced.  This  might  be  said  of^n 
by  Debussy  and  Richard  StraussTb 
there  is  this  difference;  the  latter  ) 
llsh  a mood,  and  the  Impression  la  o 
either  of  indisputable  strength  or  ot  e 
qulsite  beauty.  Wolf  In  his  endeavor 
get  everything  out  of  the  poet’s  te 
often  squeezes  out  the  poetic  substan' 
Debussy  and  Strauss  give  one  the  id 
of  thinking  naturally  as  they -write  "Wc 
suggests  a man  deliberately  trying 
think  in  a certain  manner  that  Is  natn 
ally  alien  to  . him.  W'e  s^ak  new^ 
some  ot  the  more  unusual  songs  for 
course,  i.n  such  a mass  there  must 
much  that  is  commonplace.  It  is  al 
true  that  some  of  Wolf’s  songs  show 
high  order  of  imagination.  To  refer 
the  programme  of  last  night,  “Auf  de 
gruenen  Balson"  is  Instantly  effect!' 
by  reason  of  melodic  character  and  p 
cullar  brilliance;  “Komm  o Tod”  is 
fine  Instance  ot  impressive  declamatic 
with  a sombre  harmonic  backgrouin 
and  “Anch  Klelne  Dinge”  has  an  artf 
yet  engaging  simplicity.  The  most  strt 
ing  song  of  all.  however,  was  “Di 
Tambour,”  which  Mr.  Bispham 
to  the  group  in  answer  to  hearty  Si 
plause. 

The  singer  was  heard  to  fullest  advai 
tage  in  songs  that  demanded  stroi 
dramatic  intensity,  songs  in  which  deol' 
motion  of  almost  a theatrical  nature 
permissible,  as  in  the  song  by  Schube 
and  the  ballad  by  Lewe.  Recalled  oftc 
the  ballad,  he  sang  “Drink  to  Me  Only 
fervently  and  steadily  below  the  tre 
pitch.  By  the  display  of  uramallc  ii 
telllgence  and  by  enthusiasm  of  appr> 
elation  he  often  gave  pleasure  in  otbs  ' 
songs. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  ofte 
warmly  applausive. 


CHICKERING  CONCERTS. 


A Series  for  the  Production  of  Net 
and  Intersting  Works  in  a Moder- 
ate-Sized Hall. 


The  programme  last  night  was  one  of 
, . ‘Rterest.  The  song  from 
Ezio”  is_  knowii  to  hardened  listeners 
to  oratorio,  for  it  is  often  introduced 
m “Israel  In  Egypt.”  'Tommaso 
Giordani  is  not  so  familiar  a name  as 
that  of  his  brother  Giuseppe.  Tommaso 
underwent' musical  vicissitudes;  he  sang 
as  a buffo  in  London,  managed  an  opera 
company  in  Dublin,  where  he  failed, 
tauglit  and  died.  Among  his  works  is  a 
collection  of  "Six  Songs  from  the 
Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry.”  The  words 
of  Loewe’s  ballad  made  a deep  impres- 
sion on  Brahms,  who  tried  to  reproduce 
the  ghastly  horror  in  a ballad  for  the 
piano,  and  succeeded  in  plunging  the 
hearer  into  a state  of /hervous  depres- 
sion. Whenever  we  see  the  name  of 
Dr.  Arne,  we  remember  with  pleasure 
the  letter  sent  to  him  by  Garrick,  who 
indorsed  the  letter:  “Designed  for  Dr. 
Arne,  who  sold  me  a horse,  a very  dull 
one,  and  sent  me  a comic  opera,  ditto.” 
It  is  like  -Mr.  Bispham  to  bring  for- 
ward the  less  familiar  songs  of  Schu- 
bert. There  was  a time  when  he  was 
addicted  to  singing  “The  Dwarf”;  last 
night  he  produced  "Dem  Unendliche  ” 
composed  in  1815,  a year  in  which  Schu- 
bert wrote  nearly  150  songs,  and  of  this 
"Dem  Unendliche”  he  wrote  three  ver- 
sions. 


A series  of  four  concerts  will  b 
given  in  Chlckering  Hall  under  th 
auspices  of  Messrs.  Chickering  & Sons  ^ 
Wednesday  ev-enings.  Feb.  10,  24,  Marc 
9,  23.  The  concerts  are  arranged  by 
committee;  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  chairman 
Messrs.  Frederick  S.  Converse,  Arthu 
Foote.  Charles  M.  Loeffler. 

The  purpose  of  these  concerts  Is  t 
give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  he* 
new  an  interesting  compositions  in 
hall  of  moderate  size;  and  to  Increas  i 
the  opportunities  for  performers 
talent  to  appear  with  orchestra,  Th' 
orchestra  will  number  between  60  an^ 

60.  Mr.  Lang  will  be  the  general  con  - ' 
ductor. 

The^rogramme  of  the  first  concert 
Feb.  W,  will  be  as  follows:  Beethoven' 
overture  to  "Coriolanus” ; three  Nqgf’, 
turnes  for  orchestra  and  female  volo  ' 
by  Claude  Debussy:  “The  Repose 
the  Holy  Family”  from  Berlioz’  “In 
fancy  of  Christ,  ’ for  tenor  (ilr.  Georgi 
Deane),  female  chorus  and  orchestra 
The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy- 1.  Nuagea 
II.  Fetes.  III.  Sirenes- will  be  conduettt 
by  Mr.  Gorges  Longy,  and  they  str> 
ot  sucli  an  unusual  character  that  thM 
will  be  repeated  as  the  final  number  ol 
the  concert. 

The  programme  ot  the  second  con 
cert,  Peb.  24,  will  include  Gluck’s  over 
ture  to  “Iphigenla  In  Aulis”;  Debussy’i 
“Afternoon  of  a Faun”;  two  move- 
ments of  Hadley’s  symphony  that  wor 
the  Paderewski  and  the  Conservatory 
prizes,  led  by  the  composer;  Cesai 
Franck’s  “Les  Djinns”  (after  Victoi 
Hugo’s  poem)  for  orchestra  and  piano 
Mre.  Downer- Eaton,  pianist:  and  a I 

concert  for  three  pianos  by  Bach - 
played  by  Messrs.  Fox,  Gebhard  anoj 
Proctor.  * 

The  concerts  will  begin  at  8:15  ancl 
end  at  9:45.  i 


I 


t)  1^0  if'.  '^1 


Wolf  Ferrari’s  ‘ .Sulamlte,”  biblical 
cantata  In  two  parts  for  chorus,  solo 
volc'  -,,  organ  and  orchestra,  composed 
In  1899,  was  recently  yierformed  for  the 
flr.h  time  In  Germany  at  Brieg-on-the- 
Oder. 

Flgar’.s  “The  Apostles,”  produced  at 
rijc  last  Birmingham  festival,  will  be 
I'fiTormod  for  the  first  time  In  London 
Elgar  festival  to  be  held  at 
■ ’'JV'  at  Garden,  In  March,  when  Richter 
ill  Conduct.  The  oratorio  will  be  .sung 
y ' Royal  Choral  Society,  on  April 
ii,  antler  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

A new  piano  concerto,  composed  by 
York  Bo'.en  and  played  by  him  at  a 
Ro.  al  Academy  concert,  London.  Dec. 

wa'-  most  highly  praised.  Mr.  Bowen  i 
; Cio  Stelndule  Bennett  scholar.  A I 
lymniionlc  poem  by  him,  “The  Lament 
oj  Tasso,”  wa.s  performed  at  Queen’s 
Hall,  London,  ,S<  at.  1,  1903.  ' 

Anna  Schyttc  played  her  father  Lud-  I 
wie’s  Dia;  n con-  ,:a  (n  C sham  minor. 


An  Unusual  Programme, 
Inclu<3ing  Some  Striking 
Songs  by  Hugo  Wolf  and 
Loewe. 


AN  EVENING 

OF  NOVELTIES 


The  most  interesting  group,  so  far  as 
sheer  novelty-  is.  concerned,  was  that  of 
the  songs  by  Hugo  Wolf,  whose  recent 
and  pitiable  ending  in  a madhouse  ex- 
cited sympathy  even  where  his  music 
is  unknown.  Wolf  had  fanatical  ad- 
mirers during  his  sane  years;  a society 
was  formed  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
Ills  music  and  to  provide  him  with  the 
means  of  composing-  at  ease.  No  sooner 
was  he  dead  than  pamphlets  of  hysteri- 
cal praise  appeared,  and  his  life  Is  now 
being  taken  by  Dr.  Ernst  Decsey  in 
two  volumes,  one  of  which  has  been 
published.  Tlie  years  1888-1891  were  his 
most  fertile  in  songs.  How  many  did 
he  write  in  all,  600  or  600  odd?  Nor  was 
he  modest  in  self-appreciation.  He  him- 
self wrote  in  March,  1888: 

‘VMarch  20— Just  after  my  arrival  todav 
I produced  my  master  work.  ‘Brstes 
Lieiiesiied  eines  Maedchens’  is  out  and 
away  the  best  thing  I have  ever  done. 
In  comparison  with  this  song  every- 
thing heretofore  composed  is  child's 
play.  The  music  has  such  a striking 
character  as  well  as  such  an  intensitv 
that  it  could  rend  the  nervous  system  of 
a block  of  marble. 

“March  21—1  withdraw  the  statement 
that  the  ‘Erstes  Liebeslied  eines  Maed- 
chens’  is  my  best  ■work,  for  what  I 
wrote  this  forenoon.  ‘Fu-ssreise,’  is  a 
million  times  better.  When  you  have 
heard  this  last  -ong  you  can  have  only 
one  wish- to  die!” 


2 - . 


.Songs  by  Wcif  have  been  sung  in  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Eliot  Hubbard,  as  far  back  as 


Ti[[  lyiRTiTS 
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Late  Work  by  Duverno 
and  Early  Compositioi 
of  Strauss  Show  Les^ 
Known  Stages  of  Work. 


ALFRED  DE  VOTO 

PIANO  SOLOISl 


Members  of  the  Quar» 
Have  Gained  in  Brea^ 


ind  p| 

P'pretatlon. 


Intcr- 


2.4 


6 HotTm.inn  quartet,  ;;;JHlsleJ  tiy 
AlfriHl  dt>  Voto,  pliuilst,  s‘U-1'  It.i 
tiJ  conoert  luet  nltfht  In  I’ottor 
!■  Ttie  proffrainme  wa.s  us  follows: 

•■>•1  In  C minor,  op.  40 Uuvrriior 

o».  1« it.  Slr«o« 

pt.  I in  1>  major t 

quartet  by  Alphonse  Duvfinoy 
I'odncea  hero  at  a Knelsol  concert 
'lovofnber,  1900,  and  It  w'.a.*;  performed 
flio  first  time  In  Paris  early  In  that 
r.  when  the  composer  w.ss  nearly  60 
old.  Uuvcrnoy  Is  of  .1  musical 
I;.v;  and  he  married  a daughter  of 
lino  \ lardot.  Ho  ha;;  been  accus- 
' to  nui.slc  from  his  youth  upt  He 
the  first  piano  prize  at  the  Paris 
, .amcrv.ttorv  In  1856,  when  he  was  13 


■d.incer  as  the  dissipated  god,  was 
Kluced  II  the  Opera.  He  has  written 
Bnber  music,  but  this  quartet  Is  prob- 
g the  1 I St  of  his  works  In  this  field, 
h:vc:|ru'\  Is  not  a member  of  the 
* i-mudi  rn  school.  Tfhero  Is  no  trace 
tee  Infi'ience  of  Cesar  Franck  In  this 
irtet,  ,iud  d'Indy  and  Debussy  would 
■6w  to  recognize  him  a^  a brother, 

, t^  muelo  Is  not  soholastle,  nor  U 
■2  iptJaU"'  lory.  It  is  straightforward, 
'’■'i  dious.  euphonious,  and  It  Is  care- 
1'.  oui  not  laboriously,  put  together. 
■;i  ttfioriet  written  comparatively  late 
"fit  'i  Is  superior  to  the  belated 
irtfti  of  Salnt-Saens,  for  It  contains 
'These  ideas  are  not  strikingly 
Mfnal,  they  are  never  profound,  but 
>■  ,*J'c  agreeable  and  sufficiently 
oi  l rhe  second  movement  is  per- 
>s  ®e  most  original,  but  the  opening 
' eiMnt  Is  more  than  respectable,  ana 
""f  touch  of  imagination  In  the 
'■d- ^Ti’.e  fln.ale  Is  less  Important  In 
0 esthetic  contents. 

he  .pano  quartet  by  Richard  Strauss 
^ pigyed  here  at  a Kneisel  concert  in 
Cary,  1900,  when  Mr.  Hambourg  w'as 
inenlst.  Last  night  It  was  more 
antggeously  placed  on  the  pro- 
mmlj.  The  opus  number  comes  be- 
en  that  of  Strauss’  symphony  In  F 
that  of  the  symphonic  suite  "Aus 
en.  ' The  quartet  belongs  to  the 
lod  of  the  composer's  life  when  he 
\ Influenced  by  Schumann  and 
'ims,  before  he  had  begun  to  think 
himself,  before  he  had  determined 
vork  out  his  own  salvation.  The 
k gained  a prize  offered  by  some 
lln  society,  and  this  fact  naturally 
Ites  suspicion  as  to  Its  originality 
1 Its  abiding  worth.  There  are  few, 
my  hints  of  the  Strauss  of  today. 

_ -ept  In  this  respect,  the  themes 
mselves  are  seldom  of  marked  char- 
er;  tjje  Interest  is  in  the  develop- 
it:  but  the  various  moods  are  not 
firmly  established  as  In  the  later 
ks,  and  the  Individuality  of  the  com- 
“r  is  not  so  strongly  pronounced, 
development  Is  often  long,  yet  It  Is 
..'Herally  interesting,  and  the  ImpreS- 
1 made  is  not  merely  that  of  a man 
3 thinks  to  gain  effect  by  much 
c.  The  hearer  at  the  time  lends 
lectful  attention;  his  emotions  are 
quickened;  nor  does  he  carry  away 
[h  him  Impressions  that  idly  haunt 
memoi^  or  enrich  his  store  of  musl- 
reminlscences. 

he  members  of  the  quartet  have 
ned  In  breadth  and  freedom  of  In- 
'pretation.  There  were,  as  in  pre- 
'US  concerts,  excellent  points  in  the 
racter  ensemble.  Mr.  de  Voto  play^ 
intly,  with  brio  and  with  understand- 
The  quartet  of  Strauss  ended 
lUt  9:30,  and  the  concert  might  well 
•e  end^  with  it.  To  begin  another 
irtet  at  that  hour  is  tempting  the 
7 ' 08  as  well  as  running  the  risk  of 
; jijylng  to  sated  hearers.  There  was  an 
Hence  of  fair  size  and  there  was 
rty  applause.  The  third  concert  will 
on  Thursday  evening,  March  3. 


Ill# 


SYMPHONY  PROGRAMME. 

3hestra  Will  Play  Svendsen's  Sym- 
phony No.  2 at  Today’s  Public 
Rehearsal. 


"he  programme  of  the  12th  public  re- 
rsal  of  the  Symphony  orchestra  at 
nphony  Hall  this  afternoon  is  not  the 
; announced  a fortnight  ago.  The  con- 
to  this  week  will  begin  with  Svend- 
’s  .symphony  In  B flat  major,  Xo.  2, 
loll  has  not  been  played  here  for  many 
rs.  It  was  published  in  1877,  the  year 
more  familiar  ’’Carnival  at  Paris” 
3 published,  and  it  was  performed  for 
first  time  at  a Gewandhaus  concert 
Leipslc  that  year.  The  I.«ip.slc  critics 
Isted  that  it  was  too  Scandinavian: 
reme  ’’nationality”  in  music  was  not 
n fashionable. 

olkmann’s  Serenade  No.  3 in  D minor 
1 be  the  second  piece,  and  Mr.  Kras- 
: will  play  the  solo  violoncello  part, 
t played  here  by  Louis  Lubeck  with 
'oflore  Thomas’  orchestra.  The  piece, 
h its  contrasted  moods  of  gloom  and 
raty  and  Its  antiphonal  passages  for 
lo  and  strings,  is  familiar  here. 
i-Ts.  Qiese,  Hekklng  and  Schroeder 
'6  In  their  turn  been  the  solo  ’cellists 
Symphony  concerts.  "In  Carnival 
ae,”  a suite  by  Georg  Schumann  of 
•lln,  will  be  played  here  for  the  first 
10.  It  was  produced  by  Mr.  Niklsch 
Berlin,  Feb.  20,  1899.  The  suite  is  in 
ee  movements.  The  first,  in  waltz 
tpo,  portrays  a ball  room  scene,  and, 
m a short  programme  furnished  by 
composer,  it  seems  there  is  an  at- 
fpt  to  characterize  sundry  couples. 
g. second  movement  is  in  the  form  of 
■M-feshioned  gavotte,  danced  for 
[amusement  of  the  crowd.  The  finale 
fs  the  sub-title.  “Humoreske,”  and 
lures  the  contusion  at  Us  height. 
I final  piece  Is  the  overture  to  ”Der 
iKhnetz.” 


TWELFTH  SYMPHONY  NIGHT. 

Georg  Srlmnianii'.s  Now  Work  Is 
on  the  Proprraniino. 


It  la  “In  C'nrnlvnl  Time,’’  but  It  la 
Vot  Very  Fratlve  or  IlolllokliiK— 
An  I'nfamlllnr  .Sympliony  by 
.‘ivcnilaen— .‘iome  Xovoltlea  of  tbe 
Synipbony  Senaou. 

Thft  programme  of  the  12th  Symphony 
concert,  .Mr.  Gcrlcko  conductor.  In  Sym- 
phony Hall  last  night,  was  as  follows: 
.Sym;)hony  No.  2.  li-llat  major,  op.  13.  .SvendaoD 
Nerenauo  No.  3 In  D minor,  op.  30. .. Volkmana 

"In  Carnival  Time,”  iulte  op.  22 

0*org  Schumann 

(First  lime.) 

Overture  fo  "Dcr  Frelschuera” Weber 

The  symphony,  by  Svendsen  Is  little 
known  here;  It  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Henschel  In  1884.  I'lie  suite  by  Schu- 
mann was  played  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Oericke  lias  brought  out  this  sea- 
■son  an  entr’acte  from  Bruneau's  ”Mes- 
sldor,”  a symphony  by  Glazounoff, 
D'lndy’s  "La  Foret  Enchantee,” 
Dohnanyl’s  symphony  In  D minor, 
Tschaikowsky’s  “The  Voyvode,”  Elgar's 
variations  on  an  original  theme,  the 
bvertures  to  d’Albert’s  "Improvisatore” 
and  Salnt-Saens'  ’’Barbari.ans.”  Raft’s 
overture,  ”Eln  Feste  Burg,”  was  played 
here  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts 
—and  why?  It  was  well  worth  while 
to  produce  the  symphony  by  (Slazounoft 
and  the  pieces  by  Bruneau  and  D’Indy. 
The  symphony  gave  so  many  pleasure 
that  it  was  repeated,  an  unusual  occur- 
fnnee  in  the  history  of  these  concerts. 
To  some,  perhaps  to  many,  the  posth- 
umous symphonic  poem  by  Tsohaikow- 
sky,  and  the  overtures  seemed  Inferior 
works,  and  some  have  asked  ’’Why  are 
such  pieces  played?”  The  answer  is  a 
simple  one:  It  is  a good  thing  to  hear 
at  least  once  the  poorer  works  of  lead- 
ing compqsers;  it  Is  a part  of  one’s 
musical  education  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  weakness  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  a composer;  it  is  not  only 
a good  thing,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
what  contemporary  musicians,  as  Salnt- 
Saens,  Elgar  D’Albert,  Georg  Schu- 
mann, Dohnanyl,  are  doing. 

The  overture  to  "The  Improvisatore” 
had  been  played  in  Chicago  and  in 
Cincinnati  before  we  heard  it.  The 
overture  to  "The  Barbarians”  had  been 
played  in  Chicago  before  we  found  out 
for  ourselves  that  it  was  barren  . of 
ideas.  Our  novelties  come  late.  "The 
Dream  of  Gerontius”  has  already  been 
performed  In  Germany  and  in  Australia, 
at  New  York  and  at  Chicago.  Elgar’s 
“Variations”  were  over  four  years  old, 
and  they  had  been  performed  in  many 
European  cities  before  we  all  learned 
from  personal  acquaintance  that  they 
are  a curious  mixture  of  originality 
and  commonplace,  nobility  and  rank 
sentimentalism,  abyssmal  dulness  and 
extreme  brilliance. 

Masterpieces  are  not  written  every 
week  and  delivered  promptly  in  a neatly 
tied  parcel  on  Saturday  night.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  or  to  demand  that  each 
new  composition  should  be  an  imper- 
ishable thing  of  beauty.  What  miracles 
of  dulness  may  be  found  in  the  complete 
works  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart.  Beetho- 
ven. Schubert,  Schumann! 

Nor  should  true  masterpieces  be  given 
so  often  that  they  become  too  familiar 
and  run  the  risk  of  sharing  the  fate  of 
Aristides.  Suppose  all  the  better  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven  were  given  each 
season,  or  that  Cesar  Franck's  sym- 
phony, or  Schubert’s  “Unfinished,”  or 
the  second  by  Brahms,  or  the  fifth  by 
Tschalkowsky,  was  performed  once  a 
month  during  a season,  would  they  not 
lose  through  such  familiarity? 

When  24  concerts  are  given  In  a sea- 
son, there  must  Inevitably  be  perform- 
ances of  works  of  the  second  rank. 
There  are  times  when  a novel  by  Mor- 
timer Collins  will  give  more  pleasure 
than  a novel  by  Balzac.  An  audience  is 
not  always  prepared  to  associate  with 
masterpieces  The  symphony  by  Giaz- 
ounoff  produced  this  season  Is  not  a 
great  work,  but  it  is  full  of  color.  It  has 
life,  It  is  brilliant.  The  overture  by 
d’ Albert  as  a picture  of  the  carnival  is 
not  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath 
with  Berlioz’s  overture:  but  d’ Albert  is 
alive,  he  is  a musician  of  parts,  and  the 
public  of  Boston  should  knerw  what  he 
has  been  doing  of  late.  When  20  new 
pieces  are  brought  out  It  is  doubtful 
whether  one  hearer  out  of  ten  would 
care  to  hear  a dozen  of  these  pieces  a 
second  time;  but  has  he  not  a right  to 
ask  for  reasonable  ground  for  his  opin- 
ion? He  cannot  justly  condemn  or 
avoid  the  thing  unheard. 


La.sti  night  the  symphony  was  new  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  audience,  and  prob- 
ably no  one  was  acquainted  with  the 
suite  by  Schumann.  When  the  symphony 
was  heard  for  the  first  time  In  Leipslc, 
there  was  much  talk  about  its  “na- 
tional” character. 

Music  that  is  first  of  all  ’’national” 
seldom.  If  ever,  lives  a long  life  out- 
side Its  parish.  The  nationality  of  an 
individual  enters  into  the  expression  of 
his  thought,  and  into  his  thought  Itself, 
but  hls  emotions  must  be  of  universal 
Interest;  he  may  be  a Swede  or  a Bul- 
garian, an  American  or  a Russian,  but 
he  must  be,  first  of  all,  intensely  hu- 
man. The  nationality  must  not  be  worn 
as  a plausible  garment.  George  Moore 
said  in  a bilious  moment— and  he  is 
often  bilious— that  the  reader  of  Thom:is 
Hardy's  novels  Is  Invited  "to  assist  at 
a sheep-shearing  scene,  or  at  a harvest 
supper,  because  these  scenes  are  not 
to  be  found  In  the  works  of  George 
Eliot,  because  the  reader  is  supposed  to 
be  interested  in  such  things,  because 
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Is  engaging.  In  tlih  p.'  ilinliillc  p.'n.nl 
the  chai'gi..  of  "gloom”  ihat  was  broughl 
uguln.st  till,  symphony  us  a whole  when 
ll  Ili  Kl  iiiipuiiri  d . eeins  prepo  uerous. 
The  seeoiiu  movcineiit  1;'  oCleii  .^'nllmon- 
tal,  and  the  slmpllelly  of  the  song  tui- 
eomes  affectation;  the  arllc;;  incsH  In  sus- 
picious It  Is  the  weiiki  lit  portion  of  the 
'lyniphony.  Thu  Intermezzo  will  always 
win  the  applause  of  the  audience  at 
large.  A Scundlnavlun  masqui  radeK  as 
Mendpls.solin  and  plpuu  a scherzo  fjeaf 
a inlst-cnshroudod  burial  mound.  The 
finale  bus  inoro  of  what  wo  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  Norwcgl.an  color;  this 
color  Is  here  raw;  there  aro  none  of  the 
delicate  nuances  of  Grieg.  And  ^h®’' 
the  symphony  has  been  played,  and  af- 
ter listening  to  other  music,  the  hearer 
leaves  the  hall,  the  one  Impression  m.ido 
by  the  symphony  1*  that  made  by  the 
first  movement. 

Schumann's  "In  Carnival 
produced  by  Mr.  Niki.sch  at  a I^hllhat- 
inonlc  concert  In  Berlin,  Feb.  20,  1899. 
The  work  Is  In  three  movements  and 
It  Is  scored  for  full  orchestra.  The  com- 
poser furnished  hls  own  programme  for 
the  Berlin  concert,  -but  the  argument  Is 
not  printed  in  the  score.  'The  first 
movement  portrays  ballroom  scenes. 
The  prevailing*  tempo  is  that  of  a waJtz, 
but  there  .are  several  relieving  episodes, 
in  -which  various  characters  are  intro- 
duced. The  music  of  the  general  gayety 
suggests  that  many  of  the  dancers  wear 
rubber  boots.  There  is  little  ilghtness; 
there  is  no  esprit.  There  Is  no  sharply 
drawn  characterization  of  couples.  Here 
and  there  an  episode  is  not  without  a 
graceful  orchestral  touch;  but  how  far 
we  are  from  the  dash  and  brllllan'ce  of 
French  pieces  of  like  nature.  The  sec- 
ond movement  is  in  gavotte  form.  The 
gavotte  here  is  not  the  original  peas- 
ants'' dance;  it  has  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony of  the  court.  This  movement  is 
by  far  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
three.  The  repetition  of  the  chief  mo- 
tive by  the  brass,  however,  is  out  of 
character,  and  suggests  a late  ball  of 
an  outer  boulevard.  The  third  move- 
ment bears  for  a sub-tit'le  the  word 
“Humoreske”;  and  here  there  might  be 
a discussion  of  humor  as  It  is  under- 
stood by  the  Germans,  with  digressions 
concerning  Tile  Bulenspiegel's  pranks, 
Jean  Paul  Rlohter,  and  the  Munich 
comic  papers.  The  humor  of  this  par- 
ticular movement  is  not  unlike  that  of 
a railroad  accident.  The  music  has  lit- 
tle or  no  distinction,  and  there  Is  not 
even  delirious  can-can  jollity. 

The  revival  of  Volkmann’s  episodic 
serenade  g.ave  Mr.  Krasselt  the  opportu- 
nity to  display  a fine  tone  and  much 
taste.  The  work  Itself  seems  singularly 
old-fashioned.  Hungarian  strains  are 
mingled  with  echoes  from  a synagogue. 
Yet  every  now  and  then  there  is  a pass- 
age that  makes  one  regret  the  bitterly 
melancholy  life  of  the  composer,  who 
more  than  once  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  catching  and  holding  Fame.  ^ 

I NEW  WORKS. 

A symphony  by  Ludolf  Nielsen,  pro- 
duced by  the  Danish  Concert  Society  at 
Copenhagen,  wa.s  condemned  as  unripe. 

F^ix  Draeseke's  new  string  quintet 
op.  77  was  played  twice  in  the  same  con- 
cert by  the  Petri  Club  at  Dresden. 

A new  string  quartet  by  Bruno  Walter 
hae  been  produced  by  the  Rose  quartet 
at  Vienna. 

"La  Chanson  de  Bretagne,”  a set  of 
■seven  picturesque  and  dramatic  songs 
by  Bourgault-Ducoudray,  was  produced 
at  Paris  Dec.  27. 

“The  Eternal  Feminine.”  a musical 
monologue,  words  by  Lilian  Eldee,  mu- 
sic by  Liza  Ijehmann,  and  “Cinderella 
and  the  Magic  Slipper,”  a miniature 
pantomime  by  Leo  Trevor,  music  by 
Harry  Trevor,  were  produced  at  Chats- 
worth,  Eng.,  in  honor  of  the,  visit  of  the 
King  and  Queen  Jan.  7.  In  the  panto- 
mime Cinderella  finds  her  way  to  a 
public  hall,  where  she  takes  part  in  a 
political  meeting.  The  Rev.  Forbes 
Phillips,  vicar  of  Gorleston,  has-  written  I 
a pantomime.  ‘‘Cinderella,”  for  his  par- 
ish. The  book  teaches'  the  duty  of  kind- 
ness to  birds  and  beasts. 

A new  edition  of  Berlioz’s  “L’Enfance 
du  Christ”  has  been  published  by  No- 
vello  & Co.  Paul  England  is  the  author 
of  the  translation,  .and  F.  G.  Edwards 
contributes:  historical  notes'. 

Hermrfn  Finck.  conductor  of  the  Pal- 
ace Theatre  CLondon)  orchestra,  is  the 
composer  of  “Overtinre  .-^nti-Solennelle 
1903,”  a parody  of  Tschaikowsky's  "1812” 
overture.  It  was  performed  at  the  Pal- 
ace Jan.  11. 

On  Sunday  next,  at  close  of  evening 
song,  a violin,  trumpet  and  organ  recital 
will  be  given  at  St.  Botolph’s,  Bishops- 
gate.  The  violin  is  often  employed  at 

organ  recitals,  but  the  trumpet,  al- 
though it  has  been  the  church  instru- 
ment from  the  days  of  Bach,  hae  been 
neglected.  The  three  pieces  for  the 
brass  instrument  and  organ  which  are 
to  be  played  on  Sunday  (Orlando  Mor- 
gan s "Legende,  " Aug.  ste  Chapuis’  Fair- 
lasia  in  P,  and  G.  Alvary’.*?  “^Reverie  ”) 
are  not  arrangements,  but  original  com- 
positions, the  outcome  of  the  encour- 
agement now  being  given  by  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  to  the  composition  of  ef- 
fective and  expressive  solo  works  for 
the  more  neglected  orchestral  Instru- 
utents.— Daily  News  (London),  Jan.  7. 

This  remind.®  us  that  In  Australia  tho 
evening  service  in  many  churches  is 
practically  a sacred  concert.  A full  or- 
chestra and  professional  singers  are  en- 
gaged. and  the  musical  programme  Is 
advertised  in  the  Saturday  newspapers*. 
•’B’aust.”  "II  Trovatore”  and  “La  Travl- 
ata”  are  classslfiod  there  as  sacred 
music. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  writes:  "You  may<Hke  to 
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Mr  B!i"kbiirn  wit.le  nhoiil  J.ihn  B. 
.Mi-Kw.’n'  string  f|iiartct  In  A minor, 
nliiyi'd  In  London  J;in.  7:  "Tin  work,  to 
iiepln  with.  Is  runt  nci  .irdlm  lo  n.  trii** 
unit  i'i:-litlv  cln  dcnl  mode;  It  i.  through 
out  I'li'Vcr.  ‘“id  pi'.'-li  -I..  till!  mo;;l  t dlTnit 
criticism  upon  It  llc:  In  fti.  ob-.lon-i  fncL 
that  loo  often  Hr  llvi  Ur.";  . does  duty 
iiir  life.  Sciittlsli  II  Is  In  I i.  i v dcbUI  "f 
It  bsdng:  and  .Mr,  .McH...  n h.-i"  ■<  '|. 
out  nnv  question  iidiiptcd  the  Scottish 
manner  of  musical  thought  to  hls  really 
Kood  .scn.se  of  harmony,  counterpoint, 
imd  Im  lrumcnl;il  combination.  \Vg 
would  give  him  one  word  of  advice;  ac- 
compllslii  d a.-i  hi.  Is,  and  thoroughly  nc- 
qualntcil  with  the  t'  . hnlqiic  of  music, 
he  should  make  It  a point  to  cultivate  In 
the  future,  not  only  the  technique,  of  hln 
art.  bill  also  the  development  of  a sense 
of  beauty.  Beauty  should  be.  after  all, 
the  .Treat  aim  and  a’c'-ltion  of  every 
artist;  nnel  Mi.  M.-Kwen.  who  has 
lesrned  the  heauty  of  technique,  should 
now  begin  to  learn  wherein  the  absolute 
beauty  of  musical  inspiration  i«  to  be 
found.  Miss  Gh  eson-Wlitte.  Miss  Edith 
Clegg,  Mr.  Gerviiise  Elwes.  a'ld  others 
were  engaged  In  the  interpretation  of 
pastorals  for  ' four  voices,  string  quar- 
tet and  piano”  (op,  l.’i),  selected  and  set 
to  music  by  Dr.  H.  Walford  Davies.  The 
verbal  inspiration.  Is  at  all  times  exqul- 
oitc.  Mr.  Davids’  arra tipf  m n t.'  are 
pleasant  and  entertaining;  but  we  can- 
not really  say  that  they  belong  to  -work 
of  the  exceptional  k*od  to  which  on" 
gives  a naturally  undivided  attention.” 
The  text  of  these  pastorals  are  lyrics 
by  Dekkcir.  Greene.  Fletcher  and  Mar- 
vell. Jlr.  Eaughan  wrote  of  them  In 
till;  Dail.v  News:  "Though  he  has  not 
given  wav  to  cheao  mannerisms,  he  h-'s 
not  caught  the  spirit  of  the  poems;  in 
hls  music  there  is  none  of  that  pseudo- 
pagan  joyousness  which  was  so  often 
the  note  of  the  16th  and  17th  century 
lyric  poets — a note  which  to  us  of  today 
■'eerr.s  as  ar'Mlcial  as  the  note  of  Kio- 
lingesque  will  probably  seem  to  our 
grandchildren.  Tho  question  which  sug- 
gested itself  to  my  mind  on  Thursday, 
then.  is.  Wbetber  a composer  sl-o-dd 
not.  above  all  else,  set  himself  the  task 
of  conserving  the  spirit  of  the  antique 
poems  he  has  chosen  to  illustrate  b.v 
music?  A cheap  way  of  obtaining  that 
effect  is  by  the  employment  of  archaic 
musical  mannerisms:  Dr.  Walford 

Davies  has  not  succumbed  to  the  ob- 
vious. But,  just  as  certainly,  he  ha.s 
missed  the  mental  mood  of  the  earl.v 
writers,  and  the  artistic  lapse  is  not 
made  any  the  more  pardonable  because 
he  has  expressly  stated  that  he  had  no 
inter. tion  of  using  the  word  ‘Pan’  In  Its 
usual  pagan  sense  of  the  god  of  nature, 
the  god  of  material  joyousness.  In 
truth,  we  have  nothing  to  do  'with  a 
composer’s  Intentions.  The  work  of  art 
as  pre.sented  is  all  that  concerns  us: 
we  'have  to  judge  it  by  the  effect  it 
makes  on  our  minds  and  feelings,  and 
we  have  not  to  take  Into  account  the 
mood  In  whi-h  the  artist  approached  'its 
material.  His  aim  as  artist  Is  to  make 
us  see  eye  to  eye  with  himself,  so  that 
we  dwell  in  the  same  atmosphere  as  he 
dwelt  in  avhen  composing  his  work  of 
art.  In  the  case  of  a song  there  are  two 
elements  which  mu.st  ibe  made  one— the 
poem  and  the  music.  If  these  differ  in 
sentiment  the  whole  Is  incomplete,  and, 
however  excellent  each  part  may  be  in 
itself,  the  song  as  a whole  is  an  artistic 
failure.  Dr.  Davies  may  reply  that  ha 
has  accomplished  that  which  he  set  out 
to  accomplish— the  translation  of  pagan 
sentiment  into  Christian— hut  he  on -not 
away  ■with  the  poems  which,  sophisti- 
cated as  their  artificial  outlook  may 
seem  to  us  now.  breathe  a spirit  far  re- 
moved from  that  which  'has  inspired 
the  composer,  and  are  the  expression  of 
a light-footed  gayety  which  is  not  oura 
today.  It  ought  not  to  he  necessary  to 
point  this  out,  for  it  is  obvious  enough, 
but  although  composers  will  subscribe 
to  the  statement  that  a song  should  ho 
a mairriage  of  verse  and  music,  they  too 
often  show  they  think  but  lightly  of  the 
bond.  It  is  the  perfect  union  of  ooetry 
and  music,  in  their  inner  as  -well  aa 
their  outer  characteristics,  that  make 
the  songs  of  Richard  Strauss  so  com- 
plete as  art.” 

MISS  MacCARTHY  AND  BRAHMS. 
Miss  Maud  MacCarthy  played  Bn-hmi 
violin  concerto  at  a concert  of  the  Lo.-- 
ton  Symphony  orf'he.stra  in  .\'ev/  1 "rk, 
Jan.  16,  and  the  Commercial  .Atlveitl^.  r 
of  the  18th  made  these  remarks  of  g.';;- 
eral  application: 

"Some  day.  perhap.s.  some  comp.  . r 
will  write  a concerto  for  a violin  m.."- 
mature  than  Brahms'  in  musical  iJ.  .-. 
and  expression.  Then,  p.  ibi-blv  - > 
young  women  violinists,  who.  c . ' 
another,  have  skimmed  ovi  r ’ 

concerto  at  our  orchestral  concer.  - 
rush  with  a glad  cry  to  the  comp- 
that  sets  them  tasks  still  more  '.f  - .n,! 
their  powers.  Masters  like  .Mr.  I<i  . 1. 

in  the  fulness  of  their  pov.ei;  iv 
qualities  of  mind  and  temperami  nt  :'..i 
meet  Brahms’  half  wav,  approach  hii 
violin  concerto  with  trepidation.  Youn'' 
women  in  thMr  twenties,  like  Mi‘-  lac- 
Carthy,  at  the  Boston  orchestra’s  con- 
cert on  Saturday  afternoon,  trip  g.ayiv 
into  it.  or,  rather,  over  it.  Her  t.  im:- 
cal  resources  are  ampler  and  surer  li  >n 
they  were  when  she  Uust  played  here 
but  other  vehicles  than  (he  Hrehms 
. oncerto  would  have  imparted  1b  j.  in- 
teresting fact  moi-e  pprsuaslvfi_\'.  Ao- 
paiently  Mi.ss  MacCarthy  and  t V “ i 
young  women  who  choose  thl.s  'Se  rt. 
believe  that  by  so  doing  thev  are  p .v- 
Ing  th.it  music  submits  to  no  lin'” 
sex  or  age.  In  reality  thev  are  den  . 
strriting  how  stubborn  thc.se  limi'  .:l  ■< 


\Ai  DREAM  OF  GERONTIUS” 

TO  BE  GIVEN  BY  THE  CECILIA. 


EDWARD  ELGAR. 

[Cartoon  from  the  Weekly  Critical  Review.) 
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by  the  same  .soci' ly  Slai  ch  J-",  '^Sl  • 

Solo  .singers  were  M;ts  '.'  os.sle^  M:. 
Van  Ho  jse  and  Mr.  yi.spham. 

■'Composed  expres.sly”  for  tiie  Bir- 
mingham festival.  Some  are  prejudl  e 1 
against  works  thus  written  to  order.  - 
they  are  against  compositions  o.'  - ' 
kind  that  take  a prize,  and  they  , 

with  approval  the  example  of  A'enh 
who  refu.sed  an  order  from  the  Blrnr:..cr 
ham  festival  committee,  on  the  grooud 
that  he  could  not  and  would  not  agr.-e 
to  have  a work  ready  at  any  specified 
time.  Mr.  Elgar  doe.s  not  see  why  thtr* 
should  be  such  prejudice.  He  said  lately 
to  a reporter  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
with  reference  to  '•The  Apostles,”  pro- 
duced at  the  Birmingham  festival  of 
last  year;  . j 

‘‘Yon  remind  me  of  the  popular  error  I 
concerning  compoeers  and  commissions^ 
for  festivals.  Some  people  seem  to  thlnk'^ 
that  a composer  .«lts  waiting,  like  the'] 
Btraw-shoeo  men  of  Westmin.-ter  Hall — ' 
men  who,  in  the  olden  time,  stood  about 
with  straws  in  their  mouths,  ready  to 
fivear  anything  irj  order.  It  is  a popu- 
lar error  to  suppose  that  a composer 
stands  w'aiting  to  be  hired,  like  a man 
In  a fair.  A composer  worthy  the  name 
never  waits  for  an  ‘order’  before  setting 
to  work.  He  is  always  thinking  out 
works,  always  making  sketches.  He 
may  complete  a work  for  a festival.  .■An- 
other favorite  delusion  is  this:  that  a 
composer  cannot  do  his  best,  his  mo-st 
Inspired  work,  under  such  a commission 
to  complete.  The  contrary  is  the  case. 
When  he  knows  that  his  music  will  be 
produced  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
with  the  best  principals,  the  best  band, 
the  best  chorus  i issible,  and  with  every 
accessory  he  demand,  the  natural 

re.sult  is  that  h^  rifses  to  the  occasion. 
He  is  encouraged,  inspired  and  gener- 
ally. generally”--.  “Geared  up?”— “Gen- 
erally geared  up.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  work  about  to  be  produced.  It  was 
projected  before  ‘Gerontlus.’  I have 
been  thinking  It  out  since  boyhood,  and 
have  been  selecting  the  words  for  years, 
many  years.’  Like  many  busy  men  . of 
active  brain,  Dr.  Elgar  relegates  an  in- 
finity of  things  to  the  shadowy  morrow. 
The  idea  of  ‘The  Apostles’  originated  in 
thi.s  way:  'Mr.  F.  Reeve,  to  whom  I 

went  to  school  at  Littleton  House,  near 
Worcester,  once  said,  “The  apostles 
were  poor  men,  young  men.  at  the  time 
of  their  calling;  perhaps^,  before  •’he  de- 
scent of  the  holy  ghost,  not  cleverer 
than  some  of  you  here.”  This  ,«et  me 
thinking,  and  the  work  to  be  produced 
at  Birmingham  is  the  result.’  ’* 


/Mr.  Elgar’s  statements  invite  argu- 
nicnl;  but  this  article  is  to  be  de- 
scripUvo,  not  argumentative. 


The  poem  was  first  published  in  “The 
Month”  Mav,  June.  1S65.  It  was  pub- 
iished  in  1866  with  Newman's  initials. 

This  poem  i.*-'  expositoiy.  it  de.ils  witn 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  but  the  senes 
of  Pijisodes.  dramatic  and  lyrical,  might 
well  anpral  to  a musician,  especially  to 
a man  like  Elgar,  who  is  a devout  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  not  disinclined  toward 
mvsficism.  There  is  a story  that  Aew- 
man  wished  to  have  mu.sic  set  to  it  and 
talked  with  Dvorak,  who  did  not  find 
the  .subject  sufficiently  drara,atic.  The 
quality  of  mysticism  pleased  Elgar.  It 
may  here  be  said  tliat  a hojiby  9!  this 
composer  for  a long  time  was  scientific 
kite-flying. 

Mr.  Elgar  said  to  a representative  of 
the  Mu.sical  Times  before  the  produc- 
tion at  Birmingham.;  “This  is  the  be- 
ginning of  it.”  as  he  hands  us  a little 
copy  of  Newman’s  famous  poem.  “The 
'nook  was  a wedding  present  to  me  (in 
1S89)  from  the  late  Fr.  Knight  of 
Worcester,  at  whose  church  I was  or- 
.gnnisf.  Before  giving  it  to  me  he  copied 
into  its  D.age.s  every  mark  inserted  by 
Gen.  Gordon  into  his  (Gordon’s)  copy, 
so  that  I have  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing those  portions  of  the  poems  that  had 
specially  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
great  hero.  It  seems  absurd  to  say 
th.at  I have  written  the  work  to  order 
for  Birmingham.  The  poem  has  been 
soaking  in  my  mind  for  at  least  eight 
years.  -\1I  that  time  I have  been  gradu- 
ivliy  assimilating  the  thoughts  of  the 
author  into  mj'  own  musical  prompt- 
ings.” 


[blgar’s  Oratorio  on  Cardinal  Newman’s 
Mystical  Poem;  Description  of  the  Work 
and  Sketch  of  the  Composer;  Musical 
Comedy  in  London  ; Criticism  of  Emil 
Paur  by  Vernon  Blackburn  ; Young 
V/oman  Violinists;  Music  of  the  Week, 
Personal  ; Old  and  New  Operas,  Etc. 


ductor.  on  Tuesday  night.  Tlio  solo 
eingors  will  bt;  *Miss  Uucio  Tucker,  ill. 
Van  Hcose,  Mr.  Townsend. 

Thi.s  oratorio,  or  siicred  cantata,  was 
composed  cxjirc^rsly  for  the  Pdrmingham 
t - MO.  (Kng.)  festival  of  im  and  performed  on 

. by  tlio  . ui.i  , ^ Rlcjitcr  con- 

Mr.  Aiistne-  c ■«,- 


i/’E  ^ire.'im  of  Gcrimlius. 
P';<m  by  '’.irbiin!!  N<-w- 
mr :.y  m II  .s  1 C by  Eb- 
vv.i’-i  i-bgar.  W-ii'  bn  |icr- 
fc;m.-d  for  the  firsi  time 
! in  ibis'. 

Bnacty, 


(ducted.  The  -solo  .singers  were.  Marie 
Brema,  Edw.’rcl  Lloyn,  Plunkct  Greene. 

Tiie  work  was  performed  in  Germany 
before  it  was  made  known  in  the  United 
.States.  The  first  performance  in  Ger- 
fmany  was  at  Duesseldorf.  Dec.  19.  1901, 
it  wa.s  conducted  by  Prof.  Butlis.  and 
tlie  solo  singers  were  Miss  Beel,  Dr.  L. 
Wuellner  and  Metzmachor.  The  work 
was  repeated  at  the  T9lh  Lower  Rhenisli 
musical  festival  at  Duesseldorf  in  May. 
1902,  when  the  solo  singers  wore  Muriel 
Foster,  Dr.  Wuc’.liicr  and  Prof.  M-as.s- 
cliaert. 

The  first  perforrriance  in  the  United 
States  was  at  Chicago  by  the  Apollo 
Musical  Club,  March  23,  1903,  H.  M. 
Wild  conductor,  and  these  solo  singers: 
Jenny  Osborn,  Evan  Williams,  Gwylim 
Miles.  The  first  performance  in  New 
York  was  at  a public  rehearsal  of  flie 
Oratorio  Society,  Frank  Damroscii  con- 
ductor, Marcli  24,  1903.  The  solo  singers 
were  Ada  ^ Hon«e. 


Tiie  story  that  Gen.  Gordon  was  so 
much  interested  in  the  poem,  that  he 
had  prepared  himself  for  death  by  read- 
ing it.  excited  controversy.  Some  one 
wrote  to  Gordon’s  sister,  Mrs.  Moffitt  of 
Southampton.  Her  answer  was  pub- 
li.'hed  in  the  Churchman  (New  York)  in 
1S9S.  She  said  the  Khartoum  story  was 
wholly  untrue.  “Mrs.  Moffitt  also  sent,” 
says  Mr.  Krehbiel,  in  an  exhaustive 
article  on  “The  Dream  of  Gerontius," 
published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  be- 
fore the  performance  in  that  city,  “her 
brother’s  markings  to  the  writer  in 
the  Churchman  (Sept.  17.  1S98),  who  made 
.a  study  of  them  to  prove  that  Gen.  Gor- 
^ don  had  never  approved  of  the  book  as 
a whole,  and  had  marked  nothing  con- 
trary to  his  Protestant  beliefs.  This  is 
scarcely  musical,  but  it  is  interesting;^ 
and  pertinent  under  the  circumstances. % 
Mr.  Krehbiel  adds:  “It  would  alS6 
be  nteresting  could  one  discover  whal 
led  Dr.  Newman  I0  choose  the  name  of 

I Gerontius  for  the  hero  of  his  poem. 
At  the  beginning  the  reader  receives  the 
impression  that  it  is  a priest  or  a monk 
who  lies  dving:  but  this  is  afterward 
- dispelled,  and  the  imagination  is  left 
free  to  picture  him  a man  In  any  es- 
tate in  life.  There  is  a Gerontius  in 
; history,  but  he  could  not  have  been 
i;  in  the  poet's  mind,  for  he  was  a British 
![  general  of  the  5th  century,  who  re- 
I belled  against  liis  master.  Constai.Mne. 
i and  killed  himself  in  the  face  of  defeit. 

I Henry  J.  Jennings,  Cardinal  Newman's 
biographer.  s:iys:  'The  deathbed  nf  k 
( dear  friend  was  the  inspiring  c.ius^ 
wl'.iih  occasioned  "The  Dre.im  of  Geron 
■ tins”  to  be  written.  Gerontius,  whi 
1 lies  a-dylng.  dreams  of  ais  .soul'.--  t:-;n: 

] portatlo'n  to  the  unseen  -world,  and  1 
I reception  by  the  ministering  agents 
I the  Almighty’s  -w  ill.  In  a sublime  sin 
of  poetic  po-wer  the  mysteries  are  p 
lured  that  ile  hidden  .arross  Uie 
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[tionyh  a tbintf,  wtm  for  his  lioI|i 
los-ilv  (atssi'ss  a wifo. 
oo|>e  w ith  (hoHo  (iroiul  rohrl  hosts. 

^lio  tool  ahsalio  llfo. 

Ejfcr.itorlo  Is  UlvlUoU  Into  two  parts, 

0n±lus  (tenor)  l.s  near  to  death  and 
iclous  of  his  state, 
bta  sirfinge  laiieriuoat  alanaloiuuent 
r of  'i-.ulsl  yi’oat  tjiat!  I ImiU  to  tliotO. 
janJl’fyhi^  out  of  on  'ti  oonstltuont 
paturiil  for:-e.  l‘y  wliloh  I 1-01110  to  ho. 
calls  on  'his  friends,  who  are 
-harjicterlzed  as  "Asslstant-s"  to 
him.  They  Intone  a litany, 
jlus  ron.ses  his  fainting  soul:  he 
to  ineft  manfully  his  .Maker, 
fwlsi ants  pray  that  he  may  he  dh- 
fiom  all  that  Is  evil.  tJeroniin.s 
his  .irtlcles  of  faith,  but  is  again 
Bdent. 

ho  ninro;  for  now-  It  eonios  again. 

, ot'  ruin,  whioli  Is  worst*  than  pain, 

hastoual  negation  niul  collapse 
[ thar  makes  me  man. 
sees  a vision  of  an  evil  thing  in 
thing  that  eurses  and  htugh.s 
pu.sly:  and  he  prays  in  his  agony. 
Ii^stanta  beg  God  to  reseue  him  tis 
g^e  l Xoa.h,  Job.  Most's  and  David. 
Btius  dies,  and  the  first  part  Of  th  ■ 
ends  with  the  dl.-imissal  of  his 
liy  the  priest  (bass)  and  the  Assist- 


s: 


‘ sr  one!  part  begins  with  a solilequv 
e Poul  ot  Gerontius.  who  now  feels 
■atLEe  refre-liment  and  inexpressr.  ;■ 
iiess, 

nionoe  ponrs  a soliiarlnes-i 
4ie  very  osseneo  of  my  soul; 

■Cfhe  tit  'ep  rest,  so  sootlilng  and  so  sweet, 

f something  too  ot  sternness  and  of  pain. 

.\ngel  (mezzo-soprano)  tells  him  in 
heart-subduing  melody”  that  the  task 
tone,  the  child  of  earth  is  saved.  The 
il  and  the  Angel  talk  together,  and  th 
ri  iisks  why  he  Is  no  longer  afraid  to 
God.  The  Angel  answers  that  Ge- 
itlu.s  forestalled  the  agony.  “It  Is  bc- 
tav'  then  thou  didst  fear,  that  now 
m dost  not  tear."  They  are  inter- 
vted  close  on  the.  judgment  court  by 
ullen  howl  of  demons,  who  curse  the 
diltlon  of  low  born  clods  of  brute 
TO  to'  become  gods  by  a new  birtli. 
IVhat's  a saint? 

One  whose  breath 

Doth  the  air  taint 
Before  hU  di>-.ith; 

.\  bundle  of  bones, 

Which  fools  adore, 

Ha:  Ha! 

When  life  is  o’er. 

i "Cfliorus  of  Angelicals”  praises  the 
diest  and  his  Son.  The  Soul  nf  G 
itius  and  the  .Angel  are  now  in  the 
^led  -presence”  ot  God.  The  Son 
ars  the  voices  of  friends  on  earth 
ound  the  bed  saying  the  "Subvenite” 
th  the  priest.  The  ".Angel  ot  the 
tony"  f lass)  beseeches  Jesus  to  spare 
a souls  in  prison,  who,  calm  and  pa- 
nt. wait  for  their  Redeemer.  The 
ul  of  Gerontius  (“consumed  yet  quick 
ed,  bv  the  glance  of  God”)  begs  to  be 
ken  away  to  the  lowest  deep,  there  in 
pe  to  keep  the  night  watches,  to 
rob.  to  pine,  to  languish,  to  sing  the 
sent  Lord,  that  he  may  the  sooner 
;e  “and  see  Him  in  the  truth  of  ever- 
itlng  day.”  Souls  in  purgatory  sing  a 
faphrase  of  the  90th  psalm.  The  Ange 
js  the  Soul  of  Gerontius  in  the  penal 
iters  that  he  may  sink  “deeper  and 
eper  into  the  dim  distance.” 
rewell,  but  not  forever!  brother  dear. 

Je  brave  and  patient  on  thy  bed  of  sorrow; 
•Iftlv  shall  paea  the  night  of  trial  here, 
tnd  I w ill  come  and  wake  thee  on  the  morrow. 
The  Souls  in  Purgatory  and  the  Choir 
.Amjiellcals  resume  their . respective 
lants  of  hope  and  praise. 


Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn,  who  is  himsel' 
Roman  Catholic,  said,  apronos  of  thi 
rformance  at  the  Duesseldorf  Festi 
li:  "Cardinal  Newman  wrote  a poe>  ■ 

hich  dealt  with  most  abstrusely  met- 
ihysical  .subjects.  So  identified  is  j 
ilh  the  mystic  philosophy  of  tm 
■hools— such  a.s  the  definition  of  time  ar 
le  mere  succeseion  of  events,  of  space 
bei.vg  merely  the  relation  between 
VO  points,  and  other  matters  wliich, 
ue  as  they  are,  require  a very  curious 
>rt  of  meditative  training,  wherev/ith 
1 see,  their  intimate  meaning— that  yon 
ould  have  thought  that  music  could 
»'Ve  no  part  or  prcrcol  with  them.  There 
. It  is  true,  a definite  and  rather  more 
rrible  human  element  in  the  work,  j 
hich,  in  Elgar's  musical  interpretation, 
laly  enough,  please^  me  least  in  all 
B muislc.  I refer  to  the  death-bed 
Stie  of  Gerontius.  Newman  naturally 
■rounded  such  a scene  with  all  the 
Ster  too  insi.stent  ceremonial  of  the 
lirttolic  church.  In  this  respect  Elear. 
Elendld  and  fine  as  the  music  is— when 
j is  brought  face  to  face  with  such  an 
flterpretation  as  thi.s— produce.s  a rou- 
'cal  atmosphere  of  a curious  close- 
Bs,  one  had  almost  said  of  .sickliness. 
Bu  are  stifled;  you  desire  air,  room, 
tedora,  liberal  thought.  I have  .seldom 
feerienced  so  curiously  faint  a physi- 
ST  sensation  as  in  listening  to  these 
femendoue  complexities,  all  of  them 
rdered  with  amazin.g  skill,  but  with  no 
ess  dramatic  instinct,  of  that  forehod- 
|B  prayer.  'Go  forth,  O Christian  Soul!’ 
[Ido  not  like  the  results  of  the  art,  that 
definitely  and  clearly;  but  I do 
mire  th;-  huge  dramatic  and  tech- 
1^1  equipment  which  has  made  such 
iuUs  possible.  The  splendid  .soiemni- 
of  the  Litany  fall  also  under  the 
‘ heading.  If  is.  however,  in  the 
'hinkable  part  of  the  libretto,  the 
less  and  spaceless  journey  of  the 
;i  Gerontius.  the  judgment,  the  tem- 
ry  condemnation,  the  unveiling  of 


“■The  Ilre&tn  ol  am-ontlus”  b j 

f ir  a very  lat  kc  orclieatni.  on*-  pi.  ; oio.  1 
two  fiutc.s,  Iw*.  rrhOEit.  Kn4fll“h  Ib-rtl,  two 
.■lartnris,  Kt;.--  clarfimt,  iwo  b.!s--oonsi 
double  li®,sf.aoii.  four  lioru-i.  tlir.-.-  m.oi- 

liicrv  Ironikom?--,  l»(.--s  tu...i.  1 ; ‘‘I 

of  ihr.w-  kettlciirum  g.Hig.  Irlatwi.-, 
A.locUenspivI-  a .U'lng  of  .mall  Ix-lls.  o'o-s 
eiirm,  snare  drum,  omlial-.  organ,  two 
iiarffl!  amt  strings,  whlclt  are  ...caslon- 
allv  dlvJdeil  Into  ir.,  IS  or  .-ten  liarls 
'I'iic  (jreludc,  wliieh  .-onlilns  ni-.i.;rlat 
f.iunil  in  Ha-  body  of  Hie  work,  bjglns 
with  the  most  Importaiil  tlionie  of  tli<' 
oratorio,  the  "Judgnient”  thejnc,  and 
this  motive  appears  whenever  (lerontlns 
rr  Ills  Angel  tliinks  on  the  final  juilg- 
meiil.  The  kf)'  ehaiigt-s  from  U minor 
111  I)  major,  and  tlie  second  tlieme, 
“l-’ear.”  appears  in  muted  strlng.s.  This 
motive  is  followed  immediately  by  a 
"imi.vi'i-  theme”  (wood  wind  liistru- 
meiiis).  'I'hese  two  theme.-;  are  repeateii 
ir  order.  There  is  a ehangt  to  triple 
liT.  and  the  fonrlli  theme,  •■aleep.”  is 
annouiu-ed  by  solo  viola  and  horns, 
'Tliere  is  if  crescendo  to  Gerontius'  out- 
burst. '.Miserere.'*  Tlie  slxlli  tliemo 
("Duspalr”).  of  a cliromatic  nature,,  r<^ 
curs  whin  the  dying  man  cries  out.  “p 
Je.su,  help!  Fray  for  me.  .Mary!”  This 
is  repented,  and  then  comes  the  climax 
of  tin-  prelude,  which  is  a change  by  , 
augmentation  of  the  "Prayer”  theme  , 
(No.  3).  To  quot"  from  the  Birmingham  | 
Festival  Programme  Book:  "Strange  as 
it  mav  appear,  the  'Prayer'  theme  does 
not  occur  111  the  above  form  in  the  body  1 
of  tho  cantata,  which  makes  tlie  pronii- , 
lienee  .given  to  it  in  tlie  prelude  all  the  , 
more  remarkable.”  This  theme  is  re-' 
peated.  and  there  is  a modulatory  pas- 
.sage  to  the  motive,  "Go  forth  in  the : 
name  of  the  Apo.stles  and  Evangelists” 
song,  li.v  the  Assistants,  after  Gerontius  | 
dies.  -After  the  powerful  development  of 
tills  theme,  the  orchestra  decreases  in 
force;  there  is  the  suggestion  of  Geron-  . 
Hus’  ending  (chord  for  muted  horns 
above  a drum  roil,  and  a stroke  011  the 
gong).  Former  themes  are  used  quietly, 
and  the  prelude  ends  as  it  began,  with 
the  thought  of  I.le  Judgment. 

The  plain  song  of  the  church  is  not 
employed  austerely  by  the  composer. 
Tho  niuslc  is  ultra-modern  in  its  use  of 
typical  themes,  harmonization,  instru- ' 
mentaiim.  The  verses  given  to  the  As-i 
sistaii'is  are  divided  between  semi-chorus 
and  chorus. 

The  hymn  sung  by  the  Angelicals, 
which  celebrates  the  mystery  of  the 
Atonement. 

Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height, 

And  In  the  deptli  he  (ii-aise: 

In  all  hi.s  words  most  wonderful. 

Most  sure  Id  all  bis  ways, 
was  a hymn  dear  to  Gladstone,  and  the 
last  words  of  the  Angel,  which  we  have' 
already  quoted,  were  marked  by  Gordon] 
in  his  copy. 

1 , 

Edward  tVilliam  Elgar,  born  at  Broad- 
'neatli,  near  Worcester,  England,  June’!,] 
1837.  is  of  a musical  family.  His  father 
■was  a violinist  and  organist,  as  well  as; 
bu.siness  man;  his  uncle  was  a viola 
player  and  organist,  his  brother  is  an 
oboe  player  and  conductor.  El.?ar,  as  a 
hoy,  played  the  organ  and  piano.  Pov- 
erty prevented  him  from  studying  ir 
Germany.  He  entered  a law  yer's  office 
where  he  read  chiefly  that  -which  wds 
not  law.  He  played  the  violin  and  has-' 
soon,  he  appeared  as  solo  violinist  in 
the  regions  about  AVoroester,  and  he 
led  the  small  orchestra  of  the  AA'orces- 
ter  Glee  Club.  In  1877  he  went  to  I.on- 
don,  where  he  studied  for  a short  time 
the  violin  under  Pollitzer.  In  1879  he 
became  bandmaster  at  the  ‘County 
I Lunatic  Asylum,  and  held  the  position 
for  five  years.  It  should  be  added  that 
' the  band  was  composed  of  attendants, 

[ not  patients.  The  band  was  thus  con- 
stituted: Flute,  olarinet,  cornets  (first 

, and  second),  euplionium,  bombardon, 

I double  bass,  violins  (first  and  second), 
piano  (with  occasional  additions);  and 
for  this  set  of  instruments  he  -wrote 
quadrilles  and  polkas,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived 5 shillings  a set.  He  wrote  ac- 
companiments for  negro  minstrel  songs 
at  the  rate  of  18  pence,  an  arrangement. 
He  also  taught  the  violin  at  the 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  Sonis 
of  Gentlemen.  In  1878  he  played 
second  violin  at  .a  Worcester  fes- 
tival, and  in  1883,  when  he  was  a 
member  of  Stockley’s  orchestra,  his 
"Intermezzo”  was  performed  at  Bir- 
mingham. In  1882  he  visited  Leipsic  to 
hear  music,  and  that  year  he  became 
conductor  of  the  Worcester  Amateur 
Instrumental  Society.  In  1888  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  organist  at 
Worce.ster,  and  resigned  the  position  in 
1889.  After  his  marriage  in  that  year 
with  the  daughter  of  Maj.-Gen.  Sir 
Henry  Gee  Roberts,  he  tried  to  live  in 
London,  but  no  one  would  accept  his 
compositions.  He  gave  up  the  fight  in 
1891.  and  sipce  then  he  has  lived  at  Mal- 
vern, where  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
composition.  His  only  active  -work  is 
that  done  as  conductor  of  the  Worces- 
tershire Philharmonic  Society.  With 
the  exception  of  the  few  violin  lessons 
in  London,  he  is  self-taught.  He  is  a 
lover  of  books  and  nature.  Plis  amuse- 
ments are  golf  and  the  bicycle. 

He  has  written  stage  music  to  "Dlar- 
mid  and  Grania,”  by  George  Moore  and 
W.  B.  Yeats  (Dublin,  l901);  “Scenes 
from  the  ^ga  of  King  Olaf”  (1896), 
“Caractacus”  (1899).  “Lux  Christi" 
(1896),  “The  Apostles’’  (1903).  variations 
for  orchestra  on  an  originai  theme 
0899),  overture  ’ICockaigne”  (1901):  "Sea 
Pictures,’’  for  contralto  and  orchestra 
(1899),  and  many  other  work.s.  He  was 
probably  first  known  in  Boston  as  tho 
composer  of  part  songs— “Spanish  Sere- 
nade” (Cecilia,  Jan.  24,  1894),  and  "My 
Love  Dwelt  in  a Northern  Land”  (Ceci- 
lia, Jan.  17,  1895). 

His  “Cockaigne”  overture  was  pro- 
duced at  a Sympliony  concert,  Nov.  30, 
1901:  his  variations  on  an  original  theme 
at  a Symohony  concert,  Dec.  26.  1903. 
His  “Sea  Pictures’’  were  fir.st  sung  here 
(with  piano  accompaniment  by  Miss 
Louise  Ainsworth).  Oct.  25.  1900.  Two 
if  t)iem  were  sung  by  Mme.  Kirkby 
Lunn  -R’ith  orchestra  at  a Symphony 
concert,  Jan.  3,  1903.  Orchestral  pieces 
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of  minoi'  Importance  by  him  have  been 
iilayod  here  at  “Pop”  concerts. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

iXON'E)A\  -rotter  Hall.  H V.  kccoiiU  con- 
cort  of  the  hongy  riiih.  Haydn's  octet  for 
i\V(i  oboes,  two  olnflnets,  two  horns,  two 
bassoons;  C.  M.  I.owller's  “Itallade  (.hirnaval* 
csqno”  for  flute,  oboe,  saxonliouo  (Mrs.  K.  j. 
ualh.  bas.stmii  ;unJ  piano  (tusi  performauee*  •' 
Gonvy’s  ‘•Suite  (ranlolse"  for  flute,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two  bas- 
soons.  Mr.  nml  Mrs.  Charles  Glllhert  will 
slntj  duets  from  OOenbach's  '‘Contes  d'Uoff- 
muun.”  .Messager's  “Veronlqiie'’  and  also 
•Tolinelfo.”  by  Wrckerlln.  .Mr.  Gllibert  will 
sing  Martini’s  “rialslr  d’Amour,”  Amherst 
Weber’s  “La  Premiere”  and  Massenet’s 
"Premiere  Danse.” 

.Iordan  Hall,  8 P.  M..  third  concert  of  the 
.\rbos  quartet.  Dvorak's  quartet  in  E flat; 
tbihrlel  Kaurc's  sonata  In  A major  for  piano 
and  violin  (Mme.  Sznmowskn,  pianist);  Schu- 
bert’s fpilutei  for  two  violins,  viola  and  two 
’cellos. 

TldO.SDAY — Steinei’t  Hall,  ;t  I*.  M.,  piano  reci- 
tal by  Mr.  G.  Aldo  Randogger.  Deetlioveu’s 
sonata  op.  .'11.  No.  2:  Liszf.s  Prelude.  Pay- 
sage:  Etude  liy  Kali:  (Javotte.  Padre  Mar- 
tini; Euntasia,  Pacb:  Chopin’s  Pn>Iudc  No. 
12,  Eercetise.  Scherzo  op.  31;  Van  Wester- 
hout's  Polonaise  in  V sharp  minor. 

Symphony  Hall,  8 I*.  M.,  first  performance 
in  Boston  of  Elgar’s  •‘The  Dream  of  Geron- 
llus,”  by  the  Ci'cilia.  Mr.  Lang  conductor. 
Solo  singers— -Mi.ss  Tticker,  Mr.  Van  llooso, 
Mr.  Townsend. 

Stcinert  Hall.  8:15.  concert  by  Mr.  Robert 
Vauui.  tenor  of  the  late  Gran  opera  company. 
Mr.  Vanni  will  sing  arias  from  ”<Tlocomla*” 
"Pagliacei.”  and  "The  Bohemian  Girl.”  and 
with  Miss  Klizalxjth  Tuckermun.  <ontralro, 
a duet  from  ’‘La  Favorlta.”  Miss  Tucker- 
man  will  sing  the  Seguidilla  from  "Carmen” 
and  Delibes’  "Lc  Rossignol.”  Miss  Adelina 
Damiano.  .soprano,  will  sing  arias  from  "Mar- 
riage of  Figaro”  and  "Carmen.”  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison. contr'alto,  a Spanish  song;  Mr.  IMetro 
'■‘inggia.  baritone.  Verdi's  "Erl  t**."  and  Mr. 
r^ario  PaS’^anante,  .tenor,  the  remanza  from 
Puccini's  "Manon  I.escaut.” 

■WEDNESDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2;3o  P.  M., 
song  recital  by  Mrs.  Schumann-Heink.  Reci- 
tative and  aria  from  Handel’s  "Rinaldo”; 
Schubert’s  "Du  bist  die  Rub'.”  "Wobin.” 
“Her  W'aiidorer”:  Schumann’s  cycle.  ‘•Prau- 
enliebe  und  L“ben”:  Franz’s  "Gute  Nacht.” 
"Im  Herbst.”  "Es  hat  die  Rose  sioh 
beklagt":  Hugo  Wolfs  ”Helmweh,” 

"Brahms’  “Sapphische  Ode,”  Liszt’s  "Die 
drei  Zigeuner.”  recitative  and  aria  from  "St. 
Paul.” 

Huntington  Chambers  Hall.  K p.  M.,  third 
piano  reidtal  by  .Mr.  Carl  Facllen.  Overture 
from  the  20th  church  cantata,  Bach— Saint- 
Saena:  Snrabando  from  the  41  h English 

Suite.  Baca;  Brnrree  from  the  2d  violin 
sonata,  Bach— Saint-Saens:  "Auf  <lem  Was- 
ser  zii  singen”  and  "Du  bist  die  Ruh‘.”  Schn- 
l>ei*t— Liszt : Beethoven's  sonata  op.  106. 
FUn>.\Y — Sym]>hun.v  Hall.  2:30  P.  M..  12th 
public  rehearsal  of  Boston  Symphony' orches- 

! tra.  Mr.  Gerioke  conductor.  Rubinstein’s 
symphony  in  A minor.  No.  6;  Liszt’s  piano 
concerto  in  K flat  major.  No.  1 (.Mr. 

I pianist):  .svmphoui<‘  poem.  "Minnehaha. 

Hugo  Kami  (flrsl.  time);  Smetana’s  overture 
I to  "Tho  Sold  Brme.” 

I S.XTl'RDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M-. 
i concert  of  the  Symphony  orchestra, 
giammo  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


Pru- 


LOCAL.  I 

Richard  Strauss  will  conduct  his  own  : 
coinpositions  at  two  concerts  tn  ’uc  given  , 
by  Hie  Philadelphia  orchestra.  Mr.  Fritz 
Solieei,  conductor,  at  Sympliony  Hall  on  , 
the  evening  of  March  7,  and  the  aftci- 
noon  of  March  8.  Mrs.  Pauline  Strauss 
de  -Ahna,  a soprano  of  widespread  repu- 
tation in  Europe,  will  then  sing  songs  by 
her  husband.  ^ . n.. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mi. 
Mollenhar.er  conductor,  will  pertorm 
Dubois’  oratorio.  “Paradi.se  Lost.  at 
Symphony  Hall  Sunday  evening-  I' eb.  7. 
The  solo  singers  will  be  Miss  Ainta  Rio. 
Mrs.  l.ouise  Homer.  Messrs.  George 
Hamlin.  F-milio  de  Gogorza,  J.  S.  Cod- 
man,  L.  B.  Merrill.  The  .sale  of  tickets 
will  open  on  Monday,  Feb.  1.  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  Schirmer’s  Music  shop 
at  8:30  A.M.  _ . , 

The  programme  of  the  fifth  Kne.isel 
concert  at  Potter  Hall  Tuesday  even- 
ing, Feb.  9,  will  include  Alozart  s quar- 
tet in  D minor.  Beethoven’s  quartet  in 
B flat  major  op.  18,  No.  6,  and  t-esar 
Franck’s  piano  quintet  (Mr.  Busoni, 
pianist).  , . , 

The  14th  of  the  SteiA'rt  piano  player 
recitals  will  take  place  in  Stcinert  Hall 
on  Wednesday  evening.  Fob.  3.  Miss 
Adelaide  Griggs,  conlrallo,  will  be  the 
soloist.  ,,  , 

Mr.  T.  H.  Cabot,  ’cellist;  Mr.  Karl 
Ondriek,  violinist,  and  Mr.  George  Cope- 
land, Jr.,  (lianist.  will  give  a concert  in 
Steinert  Hail  on  Feb.  13. 

Mr.  Felix  Fox  is  giving  piano  recitals 
in  cities  of  middle  and  western  states. 

A mandolin,  guitar  and  banjo  concert 
is  to  be  given  in  Carnegie  Hall.  New 
York.  Jan.  29,  under  th  • management 
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(t'lleiSKIraevi.r.il  iiffllipff  aiHiitrtii.A, 
eliii)  (jffiknlSHi in’,  .irij  to  *ui  " pnrt 
the  jtr‘ograiiim;i,  liiciildlllg  Un  itosion 
Idi  id  Club, 

.Mr.  IliiMoiil.  till ji.r  III"  rfiatiagCfii"iit  nf 
.Mr.  Churl":!  Kill  ',  v III  gh"  f*'o  pliiio 
r'-cltill.s  III  Jordan  Hall  On  III"  evei'.Ing 
of  13  nnd  tin  'ri'Ti.ooi.  of  Feb. 

Mrs.  H"|.n  Bliod*'  will  glv"  two  llln  - 
tr.ileil  pi  lull"  on  ’ I'.irslfal’’  ai  Jor'Jnn 
Hull  on  I 111-  nflcrnoonK  of  I''"l-  10  iin-i 

13.  Ma.  n:  "r  .Muil(,eti  of  Symphony 
Hall,  wlio  ha.'  ch.iig"  of  Hie  I'  llire.s, 
luiH  found  o greni  a ih  lire  In  h<  i .Mr'-. 
Ulioiii'-  lee'.iiie  u()iin  ”l'iir,sir,il’’  la  i h" 
ha.s  ill  - lilod  to  glv"  both  aflernoo  lo 
Hil.s  H’ibj"ct  inthi'i-  lliaii  l-i  liitra’ine 
Mrs.  RhodcH  In  nn.v  nllii'i'  of  In-r  lei  inri  .-i 
upon  Wagnerian  loplcs.  Si-.n  for  .Mrs. 
Itliode.s’  lectiiics  will  be  riady  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  Mond  iy  morning,  I’lb.  I, 
.Much  Inlerent  Is  l’"lt  In  th"  "onilng 
recital  of  Mil-"  (lei  trude  I*i  |i|)ercoi  a in 
Pniier  Hall.  Fi-l).  2.  Mb'-  I’l-rqirri  oi  ii  I • 
a young  planl.st  who  li  ■ ii.  "ii  h"foi" 
til"  public  for  si  yeral  yi-ar;  lii  Laglainl 
and  Gertnan.v.  and  is  con.sidcretl  in  th" 
foremost  critics  in  Lond-.n  one  of  tli" 
finest  pianlst.s  that  I-ondon  h.is  (uo- 
duced.  King  Edward,  having  lieard  In-r 
when  a child,  wa.s  delighted  wlili  In-r, 
and  as  a woman  she  lias  aiipean-d  In  - 
forc  him  many'  tlm<-H. 

PERSONAL. 

Dr.  NlccktJ,  professor  of  mu.slc  at  Ed- 
inburgh Fniverslty,  affirms  that  too 
much  technical  drilling  stupiflc.s  ami 
brutalizes  the  musician’s  mind,  ’’if 
there  were  .statistic.^  on  this  point,  we 
should  have  ‘blood-curdlln.g  accounts  of 
largo  numbers  of  jiiaiiists  who  had 
fal!"n  into  idiocy.”  And  the  moat  ter- 
rible feature  of  it  all  is  that  some  of 
them  keep  on  playing  in  public. 

“Christian  Thai,”  ’ey  M.  B.  Francis 
(Mrs.  F.  -Blundell),  is  a novel  of  musical 
life,  published  by  Longman.s,  Green  & 
Go.  Staettingen  is  'Vienna  and  Prof. 
Adlersohn  is  Lcschctitzkl. 

Teresita  Carreno-Tagliapetra.  Mme. 
Carreno’s  dangji^/imade  her  debut  as 
a pianist  in  L>i1iJfoitJJan.  9,  at  a popular 
concert.  She  played  Schumann’s  (.'ar- 
nival. 

Evan  Williams  made  his  debut  in 
London  at  a ballad  concert  at  the 
Queen's  Hail,  Jan.  9.  when  he  sang 
Coleridge-Taylor’s  “Onaway,  .Awake, 
Beloved,”  and  Hawley’s  “I  Wait  for 
Thee.” 

Elizabeth  Parkinson  Is  now  singing  in 
London  as  Miss  Parkinst- 
A .sum  of  about  $32,500  has  Ijeen  offered 
to  the  Bavarian  government  by  the  con- 
ductor Brdmannsdoerfer  and  his  wife,  a 
fund  for  the  'benefit  of  members  of  the 
royal  orchestra  at  Munich.  The  fund 
will  be  known  as  “The  Max  and  Pauline 
Erdmannsdoerfer  Fund.” 

Blanche  Ring,  who  is  now  slngiiitg 
at  the  Tivoli  and  Canterbury',  London, 
has  been  engaged  to  play  a leading  part 
in  the  new  comic  opera:  “The  Love 
Birds,”  to  be  produced  at  tlie  Savoy' 
next  month. 

T’lo  Commercial  Advertiser  (New 
York)  says  of  Miss  'Marion  Weed  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House:  "Clearly 
Lilli  Lehmann  has  taught  her  well,  and 
superficially  she  imitates  her  mistress 
admirably.  But  not  even  Lehmann  can 
imp-art  her  own  resources  and  authority, 
her  imagination  and  jiower,  to  the  dili- 
gent Miss  Weed,  As  Ortrud  she  is  a 
kind  of  miniature  Lehmann,  except  that 
she  can  express  little  by  play  of  face 
or  gesture.  Her  invocation  to  the  pagan 
gods  in  the  second  act  of  ‘Lohengrin’ 
she  delivered  precisely  as  Lehmann  used 
, to  declaim  it.  minus  the  underlying  pas- 
j Sion  that  should  burst  through  voice 
I and  action.  Without  this,  unfortunate- 
ly. there  is  little  left.” 

Giula  Ravogli— one  of  the  “Revolting 
Sisters,’’  as  they  were,  courteously'  de-  ] 
scribed  by  certain  New  A'ork  critics— 
will  give  a “concert  recital’’  of  Gluck’s 
"Orfeo,”  assisted  by'  the  Leeds  Phil- 
harmonic choir,  at  the  Queen’s  Hall. 
London,  in  June  for  a charitable  pur- 
pose. Pier  home  is  now  in  Florence. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  says: 
“Mr.  Albert  'Visettl  has  arranged  to  g> 
to  Canada  next  Easter  and  to  t’ne  United 
State.s  in  tho  autumn  on  a lecture  tour, 
the  main  object  of  which  will  be  to  per- 
suade Canadians  and  Americans  to  come 
to  England  to  study  voice  production. 
Mr.  Visetti  remarks  that  'the  English 
or  American  throat  can  never  be  fully 
appreciated  on  the  continent,  and  when 
student  singers  realize  this  salient  fact 
there  w'ill  be  fewer  broken  voices  to  re- 
pair.’ ” 

Miss  Marla  S.  Brainerd,  once  a leading 
oratorio  and  concert  soprano  in  New 
York  city,  is  at  i-:es-;nt  residing  In  N<  w 
Roclielle,  N.  Y.  it  has  lieen  many  y.irs 
since  slie  has  been  lieard  in  publie. 
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WOMEN  AS  FIDDLERS. 

l.,ain.eli't  wrot.  in  the  Ra'oree  (Lon- 
ilon)  CL  N'm . '^S:  “The  present  reisn  of 
gifted  violinists,  who  hail  from  all  pi  i ts, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  th.  musical  world  of  todiy.  Ysay.', 
Kreisle  •,  Kubelik.  Mtirie  H \ll.  Kociaii, 
Ittitdus,  JIacmillen.  Dorothy  Hiidson 
a-  d Marie  Nichols,  to  say  nothing  of 
te.v  , who  may  be  termed  the  old  .guard 
— Joa  him.  Sarasafe.  Saurct,  Lady  Htille 
;.ud  many  others— present  a company  of 
•irtists  that  may  be  said  to  t'cLp'o  tlie 
Iiast.  but  the  revival  of  violin  nl  tying  - 
or.  rather,  the  present  popularity  of  tli3 
ir.sirunumt  in  the  concert  room  and  in 
' il.L-  i!omc—is  but  another  instance  of 
' hi.storv  repeatin.g  itself.  One  particular 
i V.  hieh  ha.s  exercised  a great  irifluence  is 
I n.  however;  that  is.  the  instrument 
' being  plaved  by  ladle.s.  Now  that 
i the  gentler  sex  rides  bicycles,  drives 
' ntotnr  ears  and  frequents  gymnssiums. 

I it  Is  difflcult  to  imagine  a tune  when  it 
I Was  not  thought  becoming  fc-  a ladv 
|.i  play  the  violin.  Yet  the  prr.iudi-e 
exi-sted  for  .a  long  period.  S;-.e  might 
sh.iw  the  roundness  of  her  arms  by 
placing  the  harp,  she  might  nurse  the 
Re’  itle  guitar,  but  the  violin  necessitated 
too  prtiminent  a pose  to  accord  with  the 
then  prevalent  ideas  of  modesty,  and  so 
tlic:  violin  remained  the  appanage  of 
mere  man.  Underlying  the  art!fl'’i'ility 
o;  tl.ise  restrictions  was  a fine  tliouglit 
which  every  cnivalrous  man  will  appre- 
ciate, and  even  to  20th  century  ey».s  it 
is  not  a pretty  sight  to  see  a lady  coax- 
ing a violoncello;  while  to  benoicl  her 
struggling  with  a double  bas.s  is  to 
arouse  a desire  in  eveiw  manly  ho -om 
to  offer  assistance.  As  soon,  however, 
as  Mrs.  Grundy  was  persuaded  that  her 
daughters  might  play  the  violin  without 
coniracting  curvature  of  the  spine  or 
being  accounted  ‘fast,’  female  students  j 
of  the  instrument  became  numerous,  un-  I 
til  today  our  big  music  schools  have  i 
so.mitimes  difficulty  in  finding  class- 
roc.ms  for  their  instruction.  The  sLim- 
uius  thus  imparted  to  this  branch  of 
niuslca!  art  has  had  far  -eaching  re- 
suits, and  adds  another  intcre.-ting  page 
to  the  history  of  the  instrument.’' 


BLACKBURN  ON  PAUR. 

Mr.  Verron  Blackburn  wrote  for  tlie 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  a criticism  of  Mr. 
Kmil  Paur,  conductor  of  a New  Y'ear’s 
day  concert  at  the  Queen’s  Hail,  Lon- 
don: 

“The  Queen's  Hall  orches.'ra  is  so  fine 
an  instrument  that  it  now,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  responds  to  the 
personality  of  every  great  conductor 
who  comes  to  deal  with  its  poweics;  so 
that  one  can  easily  in  half  an  hour  dus- 
cover  the  distlnctior  between  this  same 
band  playing  under,  for  example,  Mr. 
Henry  Wood,  or  M.  Colonne,  or  Herr 
Weingartner,  or,'  in  the  present  in- 
stance, Mr.  Paur.  The  chief  interest 
of  the  afternoon  centred  in  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony,  in  C minor.  Whether 
or  not  one  altogether  agreed  with  Mr. 
Paur’s  interpretation  of  that  magnifi- 
cent work,  one  must  still  acknowledge 
that  its  point  of  view  was  both  im- 
pressive and  artls'cic.  That  point  of 
view  seems  to  centre  itself  in  a sense 
of  contrasts;  the  conductor  evidently 
took  Beethoven,  first,  from  his  most 
vital  and  robust  outlook;  then,  second- 
ly and  finally,  from  his  quieter  and 
more  sentimentally  romantic  standpoint, 
'rhe  re.sult  was  that  too  dark  a sliadow, 
at  one  moment,  enveloped  the  master's 
music,  and  that,  at  another  moment, 
too  white  a light  seemed  to  be  turned 
upon  it.  Having  said  so  much,  one  may 
note  certain  extraordinary  merits  in 
this  rendering.  The  breadth  of  feeling 
which  w'as  apparent  throughout  the 
wonderful  Andante  moyement  can  only 
be  described  as  magnificent;  here  the 
music,  in  its  various  orchestral  parts, 
was  dominated,  under  this  conductor, 
by  the  finest  sense  of  proportion;  path- 
etic in  the  extreme  sounded  these  won- 
derful phrases.  The  third  movement,  ^ 
however,  was  probably  the  most  bril- 
liant of  all.  Here  the  necessary  con- 
trasts were  wonderfully  set  one  against 
the  other;  the  pianissimo  passages  es- 
pecially were  amazingly  withdrawn  into 
the  innermost  distances  of  sound,  even 
as  a man  might  blow  out  the  candles 
one  by  one  in  a well  lighted  room. 
Thr;  triumphant  finale  ■was  played  with 
infinite  spirit.  It  seems  to  us  somewhat 
; of  a pity  that  we  have  to  complain  .so 

■ often  of  the  breaking  of  strings  among 
i ihi-  first  violins  in  this  orchestra;  sure- 
1 ly,  moreover,  there  was  no  necessity 
i to  create  a disharmony  by  the  distinct 
' sound  of  a tuning-up,  played  pizzicato, 
i on  a new  string,  in  connection  with  such 
I a mil  iterpicce;  Beethoven  requires  no 
I a-ldi  d discords.  The  programme  also 
I includi-d  the  overture  to  ‘The  Flying 

■ 'lutcliman,'  whlcli  A<ias  given  with  great 
K-  and  a feeling  of  orchestral  exclte- 

1 iF.rmt.  For  Herr  Paur’s  work  we  have 
■.■.thing,  apart  from  this  detailed  crit- 
• iei.sm,  save  praise;  his  enthusiasm  is 
i immense,  and  he  understands  his  or- 
t ehi  .Ira  thoroughly  and  completely;  he 
i is  original  in  the  liest  sense  of  the 
I vviid— namely,  that  he  has  studied  the 
! HiO  iters  from  a most  artistic,  if  from 
a very  individual  point  of  view;  and, 
therefore,  his  energy,  >eeing  that  he 
possesses  extraordinary  talent,  leads 
him  to  fine  issues,  l^et  it  never  bo  for- 
gotten. however,  tliot  the  sensitiveness/ 
of  the  instrument  upon  which  he  plays. 
Is  chiefly  due  to  tlie  j>revious  work  of  , 
>'r.  Henry  Wood.’’ 

MUSICAL  COMEDY  IN  LONDON. 

'1'  le.  L t goers  wifi  iearn,  we  think,  with 
soi  ls  . n.-^prlse.  that  musical  comedy  in 
Lonilon  d-i-'-s  not  pay.  fi'he  statement  is 
made  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  George 
Edwarde.-!.  in  an  interview  publi.shed  in 
tiiB  Dally  Mail.  And  yet  there  are  as 
many  a--  ni.e  imulca!  comedies  running 


f in  Jionaon  ai  uus  v ery—momeiu.  u nai 
is  the  reason,  if  musical  comedy  in 
London  does  not  pay,  that  so  many 
play.s  of  that  class— an  increasing  num- 
ber. indeed— are  produced  here?  Mr. 
Edwardes  gives  u»  a clew.  He  says: 
It,  pays,  of  course,  to  produce  in  Lon- 
don, because  the  advertisement  given 
to  the  piece  by  people  who  have  seen 
it  gives  an  enormous  help  to  the  com- 
panies that  1 send  to  tlie  provinces, 
America,  Africa  and  Australia.  But 
“musical  comedy  production  in  London, 
for  London  alone,’’  he  declares,  “has 
not  paid  me;  and  I think  you  cannot 
point  to  any  one  manager  in  London 
wlio  has  ever  produced  a sequence  of 
musical  pieces  with  success.  By  suc- 
cess. in  this  instance.  I mean  with  a 
profit  for  all  concerned.”  After  this 
statement,  some  financial  parlicular.s 
will  be  read  with  interest:  “A  Uountry 
Girl,”  at  Daly’s,  although  playing  to 
good  iiouses.  is  losing  from  £200  to  £300 
a w-?ek.  “The  Girl  from  Kay’s,”  wliich 
drew  capital  audiences  all  last  year, 
shows  a loss  of  £2000.  -At  the  Lyric  the 
production  of  "The  Duchess  of  Dantzic’’ 
exceeded  £10,000,  and  with  full  hou.ses— 
every  seat  occupied— Mr.  Edwardes’ 
weekly  profits  cannot  exceed  £250.  Now 
and  again,  of  course,  but  very  rarely,  a 
musical  comedy  in  London  becomes  a 
financial  success,  like  “The  Belle  of 
New  York”  and  “Florodora.”  But  no 
theatre  produces  a sequence  of  profit- 
able musical  comedies  except  one.  and 
that  one  is  tlie  Gaiety.— Pall  Mail  Ga- 
zette.   

OPERAS  OLD  AND'  NEW. 

Mr.  Eaughan  of  the  Daily  News  (Lon- 
don) wrote  a couple  of  days  before  the 
production  of  “Parsifal”  in  New  York: 
“I  sec  that  Mr.  Charles  Dowdeswell, 
who  for  many  years  was  secretary  of 
the  London  Wagner  Society,  thinks  that 
the,  production  oV  ‘Parsifal’  in  New 
York  will  b ; ‘one  of  the  most  shocking 
things  that  have  occurred  in  his  life- 
time.’ Mr.  Dowdeswell  thinks  it  is  ‘an 
art  sacrilege  to  produce  it  save  at  spe- 
cial festivals.’  It  would  be  hard  for  Mr. 
Do  vdeswell,  and  those  who  think  with 
him,  logically  to  defend  the  position 
they  have  taken  up.  If  a great  city  has 
the  wrong  kind  of  atmosphere  for  a re- 
ligious drama  such  as-  ‘Parsifal,’  how 
much  more  antagonistic  that  atmosphere 
must  he  to  the  solemn  ritual  of  churches 
and  cathedrals!  If  the  play  is  out  of 
place,  the  communion  .service  must  be 
still  more  out  of  place;  for  the  fir.st  only 
suggests  the  sacred  reality  of  the  sec- 
ond. The  contention.s  of  ultra-Wagner- 
lans  in  this  respect  are  not  thinkable. 
Bayreuth  is  peaceful  in  a way.  but  it  is 
full  of  holiday  makers,  who  between  the 
acts  of  'Parsifal'  struggle  for  beer  and 
sausages;  and  Mr.  Dowdeswell  and  trie 
others  entirely  overlook  the  fact  that 
tlie  contrast  of  the  seething  life  of 
great  city  with  the  mystical  atmosphere 
of  .“uch  a work  as  ‘Parsifal’  does  not 
destroy  that  mysticism,  hut  rather 
accentuates  it.  The  real  'art  sacrilege' 
would  be  a poor  and  unworthy  perform- 
i ance  of  the  work,  but  I do  not  see  any 
valid  rea.son  for  the  supposition  that 
I the  music-drama  will  be  badly  per- 
formed at  New  York.  It  is  by  no  means 
perfectly  done  at  Bayreuth,  and  some 
of  the  stage  management  there  slips 
over  to  the  side  of  the  ridiculous,’’ 

“The  Cherry  Girl,"  in  two  acts,  book 
by  Seymour  Hicks,  music  by  Ivan 
Caryll,  was  produced  at  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre,  London,  Dec.  21.  'fhe  Pall  Mail 
Gazette  said;  "The  book  is  extremely 
ingenious,  not  only  in  its  beginning,  but 
above  all  things,  in  its  last  .scene.  More- 
over, it  is  coherent.  » » * As  to  the 
music,  it  was  Mr.  Caryll  sometimes  at 
his  best  and  .sometimes  in  his  purest 
Gaiety  mood.  « • ■>  The  scoring  very 
often  is  distinguished  both  by  delicacy 
and  by  a genuine  sense  of  humor,  and 
however  one  may  be  occasionallv  in- 
clined to  regard  the  tunes  as  catchy  and 
commonplace,  one  has  to  remember  that 
they  are  written  deliberately  for  a light 
Christmas  entertainment,  and  of  tliat 
entertainment  it  is  to  be  said  that 
throughout  it  is  distinguished  by  wit, 
good  hum.or  and  charm.”  Among  the 
comedians  were  Ellaline  Terriss,  Sey- 
mour Hick.s,  George  Hersee,  Courtice 
Pounds,  .Carmen  Hill-v,  Constance  Hvem. 

It  i.s'said  that  the  Savoy  Theatre,  Lon- 
don. will  be  reopened  this  year  with  the 
production  of  it  new  musical  comedy, 
"The  Love  Birds,”  hook  by  George 
Grossmith,  Jr.,  music  by  Raymond 
Roze. 

“Kyritz-Pyritz.”  a mu.sical  jilay  iu 
throe  acts,  by  H.  Vilken  and  O.  Jus- 
tinius,  m.usic  by  Gustav  Michaelis,  was 


Siegfried  Wagner's  new  opera  will  be 
produced  at  Hamburg  early  in  the  year. 
He  is  at  work  on  a fourth  opera,  en- 
titled ‘“Bruder  Lustig.” 

“Snowdrop  and  the  seven  Little  Mon. 
fairy  play  in  two  acts,  adapted  by  Philip 
Cave  from  Grimm's  story;  music  by 
Charles  W.  Smith;  the  Court  Theatre, 
London  Jan.  2. 

“Der  Mameluck,”  a new  operetta  m 
three  acts,  by  Maurice  Jokai  and  Bernh 
Buchbinder,  mu.slc  by  Ludwig  Schytte, 
was  produced  at  Vienna  (Carl  Theatre), 
Dec.  22,  with  little  success.  “Both  plot 
and  music  are  nice  in  their  way,  but 
one  expected  something  better  from  a 
collaborator  bearing  such  a name  us  the 
famous  Hungarian  novelist.  Maurus 
Jokai.  ’Der  Mameluck’  is  being  played 
every  night  since,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  operetta  will  bear  repeating 
as  often  as  the  last  piece  produced  on 
the  same  stage,  viz..  ‘Der  Rastelbinder.’ 
which  ran  for  190  nights,  and  is  sti.l  be- 
ing produced  at  afternoon  performances 
(matinees).  I am  Informed  that  ‘Der 
Mameluck’  will  be  produced  at  Buda- 
pest in  the  course  of  January  next, 
writes  the  Era  correspondent. 

“Unter  Circusleuten,”  burlesque  in 
three  acts,  by  Felden  and  Levowski, 
music  by  Friedrich  Junger,  Jantsch  The- 
atre. Vienna.  Dec.  25.  “The  music  is 
lively  and  .«weet.  but,  unfortunately,  the 
libretto  leaves  much  to  'be  de.“ired,  espe- 
cially the  dialogues  of  the  first  and  third 
acts,  which  are  held  in  rather  indecent 
language.” 

Emile  Mathieu,  director  of  the  Ghent 
conservatory,  has  written  tlie  poem  and 
the  music  of  a biblical  opera  in  four 
acts,  "La  Reine  Vasthl.” 

“Mignon”  was  performed  m Jan.  3 at 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  for  the  200th 
time  at  that  theatre. 

The  answer  of  Siegfried  Wagner  to  .a 
request  for  “something  from  him  to  be 
published”  in  the  Christmas  .supplement 
of  a German  newspaper  was  this:  "I 

celebrate  the  holy  Christmas  fea.st  in 
the  confident  hope  that  the  profanation 
of  ‘Parsifal’  at  New  York  will  be  felt 
in  Germany,  and  produce  here  a dis- 
turbing effect.” 

The  music  of  Giordano  s ‘ Siberia  is 
said  to  be  “continuous.’’  without  s»t 
pieces.  'The  public,  at  first  disconcerted, 
crowded  la  Scala  at  the  fourtli  per- 
formance. , , „ ^ 

A new  opera,  ‘‘Oblio,’  book  by  Gat- 
teschi,  music  by  Renato  Brogi,  both  of 
Florence,  is  preparing  for  performance 
at  the  Pergola.  Florence.  Brogi  has 
written  songs  and  a little  opera,  “La 
Prlma  Notte.”  , ^ 

Humperdinck  has  completed  a folk 
opera,  “Hcirat  wid;r  Willen.’  which 
will  be  produced  at  Munich  next  ^11. 

A new  musical  comedy.  “The  Girl  in 
Grey  ” book  bv  Alfred  Murray,  music 
bv  Howard  Talbot,  has  been  written  for 
A'da  Reeve,  who  will  play  in  the  Eng- 
lish provinces  next  spring. 

"The  Little  Cherub,”  a musical  play 
which  satirizes  the  craze  for  private 
Uieatricals,  will  succeed  Madame 
Sherry.”  at  the  Apollo  Theatre  Lon- 
don. The  book  is  by  Owen  Hall;  the 
music  by  Howard  Talbot. 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  writes:  “A  new  combina- 

tion. which  has  amused  the  Romans 
more  than  anything  else,  is  that  of 
Maestro  Franchetti  and  Gabriele  <3  -'Ln- 
nunzio  'I'he  perfidious  public  here, 
which  has  always  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  D'Annunzio  s plays, 
are  now  holding  up  horrified  hands  and 
asking  what  the  production  of  such  a 
couple  will  be  when  each  alone  is  so 
noioso  (boring)  as  to  be  positively  un- 
bearable. ‘Think  what  they  will  be  to- 
gether!’ is  the  gfeneral  exclamation. 
Gabrieie  d'Annunzio  is  just  about  to 
produce  his  ‘Daughter  of  Jorio,  with 
Signor  Duse  in  the  title  role,  and  Maes- 
tro Franchetti  has  promised  to  set  it  to 
music  without  changing  the  text.  Poor 
poet,  poor  composer,  and  thrice  poor 

’^^\'new  opera,  “Koenig  Drosselbart,” 
by  Max  Burkhardt,  has  been  produced 
at  Cologne.  „ _ 

A music  drama.  Das  V inzerfest  am 
Rhein,”  book  and  music  by  Wilhelm 
Bruch  has  been  produced  at  Nurem- 
berg. Bruch  is  the  conductor  of  th# 
local  opera.  , , , 

“Tri.stan  und  Isolde  was  produced  for 
the  first  time  at  Rome  Dec.  26.  The 
tickets  were  sold  at  a high  price,  and 
the  performance  was  a “social  func- 
tion." 


wuiie  a single  5one  ir  irl 
menial  movement  is  performed, ’d'.trfi 
line  at  a dozen!  To  say  that  the  “r  . ]J 
has  been  designed  for  continuous  r e" 
formance  Is  nonsense.  There  U' 
be  no  such  design,  or.  as  an  alternai.v 
® 'Should  be  placed  lower  duiil 

ignev  club's 


produced  at  the  Royalty,  London, 
Dec.  26. 

“The  Girl  from  Chicago”  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  Great  Britain 
at  Maidenhead  Dec.  26. 

“Chaperones,”  a light  operetta,  book 
and  music  by  J.  A.  McLaren,  was  pro- 
duced by  amateurs  at  Swansea,  Eng., 
Dec.  28. 

Max  Schillings  is  at  work  on  an  operg 
in  three  acts,  “Moloclt,”  founded  on  a 
work  by  Hebbel. 

They  say  that  a new  opera  in  one 
act,  ‘‘Die  Madonna  von  San  Martino,” 
by  Otto  Elser  and  G.  Weigt,  a story  of 
an  Italian  fishing  town,  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Royal  Opera  House.  Berlin. 

Leopold  Mugnone  has  completed  an 
opera  ba.sed  on  Pierre  Loti’s  “Pecheur 
d’lslande.”  When  the  drama  of  pe 
same  name  was  produced  at  the  Eden 
Theatre,  Paris,  in  1893,  the  incidental 
music  was  by  Ropartz.  Lotl’.s  “Mine. 


des  Reves.  , , , . , 

Dc  Lara’s  “Messaline,”  produced  in 
Paris  Dec.  24  at  the  Gaite.  witn  | 
Calve  as  the  heroine,  was  ridiculed  bit- 
terly by  the  critlo.s.  The  compo.ser  was 
advised  to  learn  his  trade. 

A new  opera.  “Zlatorog.  by  Rauche- 
necker,  was  produced  at  Elberfeld  Dec. 
18  The  composer,  born  at  Munich  in 
1844,  was  violinist  in  sundry  French  op- 
era houses,  and  is  now  conducting  at  , 
Kiberfeld,  where  his  "Don  Quixote"  was 
produced  in  1897.  , ,, 

Giordano’s  new  opora,  “Siberia,  has 
been  produced  at  the  Scala.  Milan.  Re- 
ports concerning  its  quality  and  succes^ 
are  contradictorv.  ” 


CURIOSA. 

Doubtless  some  readers  have  read 
a letter  which  appeared  in  the  Stand- 
ard, complaining  of  people  coughing 
while  delicate  passages  were  being 
played  at  the  recent  Richter  concert.  I 
cannot  say  I noticed  it  myself,  so  I con- 
clude my  neighbors  were  more  consid- 
erate—I say  considerate  advisedly,  be- 
cause coughing  can  be  controlled  in  a 
great  measure.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
ueople  seldom  cough  when  the  mind  is 
greatly  interested.  A clergyman  once 
said  to  me,  “I  always  know  when  I 
have  preached  too  long  by  the  mcrea-sa 
in  the  coughing.”  There  Is  a good  deal 
of  coughing  iu  most  churches.— The  Ret- 
eree,  London.  . 

We  join  heartily  with  many  of  our 
contemporaries  in  protest  against  the 
troublesome  development  ot  a power 
which  certain  concert  giver.s  exercise  to 
the  annoyance  and  injury  ot  their  pat- 
rons. who,  being  patrons,  deserve  bet- 
ter  ti'eatment.  At  the  recital  lately 
ffiven  by  IVXr.  Sauer,  that  g^entleiitan 
chose  to  begin  with  a work  which  oc- 
cupied 25  minutes  in  performance  All 
that  time  those  who  could  not  reach  the 
hall  before  the  doors  were  closed  had  to 
wait  in  draughty  passages  and  risk 
catarrh.  There  was  a worse  case  than 
this  at  the  recital  given  by  Mr.  Plunket 
Greene.  The  artist  placed  a cycle  of 
12  songs  at  the  head  of  the  programme, 
and  kept  those  who  could  not  reach  tho 
concert  room  in  good  time  waiting  out- 
side while  he  sang  them  all.  This  was 
absurd  and  unreasonable,  possibly  ille- 
gal elso.  but  that  has  to  be  tested.  It 
Is  all  very  well  to  say  that  visitors 
should  be  punctual,  but  in  a city  like 
London  it  Is  impossible  to  be  sure  cf 
nunctualitv.  However  this  mav  be.  cou- 


First  Performance  of  Loe 
Pier’s  Ballade  Carnava 
esque,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Ha 
Playing  the  Saxophone. 


CHARMING  DUETS 
BY  GILIBERT 


Third  Concert  Given  byth 
Arbos  Quartet,  with  Mm< 
Antoinette  Szumowsk 
as  the  Pianist. 


The  Longy  Club,  assisted  by  Mr.  a 
Mrs.  Charles  Gilibert.  grave  its  seco 
concert  last  evening  in  Potter  Hall.  T 
programme  was  as  follows: 

Octet  for  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 

horns  and  two  bassoons Haj 

“Les  Contes  d'Hoflman'* Offenbi 

Colinette Weckei 

Duettos  for  voices. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ch.  Gilibert. 

Ballade  Carnavaiesque  for  flute,  oboe, 

saxophone,  bassoon  and  piano Ix'>ef 

Plalslr  d’ Amour Man 

La  Bremiere We 

Premiere  Danse Masse 

Mr.  Gilibert. 

«“Veronique,“  two  duettos Messa 

Mr.  and  Mtij.  Gilibert. 

Petite  Suite  Gauloise,  for  flute,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  boms  and 

two  bassoons,  op.  90 Goi 

It  was  a plesi^ure  to  see  a large  a 
delighted  audience  at  one  of  these  cc 
certs,  for  in  spite  of  the  artistrj’’  of  t 
players,  the  concerts  of  preceding  s€ 
sons  have  been  thinly  attended. 
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Mr.  Loeffler’s  “Ballade,”  dedicated 
Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hall,  who  played 
saxophone  part  was  performed  for  t 
first  time  in  public.  It  was  written 
year  or  so  ago  and  in  his  most  fantasl 
cal  or.  as  some  might  say,  macal 
vein.  'We  are  ardent  admirers  of  i 
Loeffler’s  talent,  which  is  akin 
genius.  He  Is  a tone-painter  of  rar« 
and  most  exquisite  colors;  a master 
harmonic  tints  and  of  the  orchestij 
palette.  He  is  more  than  a man  of 
genious  and  subtle  invention;  he  is  o 
of  the  very  few  composers  of  hi 
Imagination  now  living.  We  confei 
however,  that  this  ballade  as  play; 
last  night  mystified  us.  The  compose 
scheme  and  purpose  were  not  cle 
defined  in  the  performance,  and  th| 
escaped  us  In  the  music  itself.  Thi 
were  delightful  passages,  as  vie' 
caught  suddenly  and  for  a moment 
shifting  mists.  But  Mr.  Loeffler  h 
the  habit  of  being  cool-headed  when 
is  apparently  most  extravagant  in  t, 
expression  of  fancy;  he  hears  his  o’; 
strange  tonalities  and  he  builds 
erringiy  upon  them.  The  ballade  shot: 
be  played  again.  Mr.  Loeffler  is  not 
composer  to  be  dismissed  with  a sn 
judgment.  The  players  seemed  to  pi 
with  thorough  understanding  and  a 
predation;  there  was  much  applause  f 
Mrs.  HaJl,  her  associates  and  the  cot 
poser. 

Haydn’s  octet  started  oft  in  a conve 
tional  manner,  and  the  music  seemed 
belong  to  any  one  of  the  numberlr 
divertimenti  of  the  18th  century  play 
for  the  careless  amusement  of  a Prin 
at  table  or  of  a joyous  court  in  t 
night  air;  but  ‘ the  andante  with  : 
variations  is  still  interesting  and  t 
menuetto  is  more  modern  than  the  finf 
which  is  a return  to  the  knife-and-for 
and-dishes  music  of  that  period. 

Gouvy  spent  much  of  his  life  in  G< 
many  and  in  music  he  attempted  to 
more  German  than  the  Germai 
Tschaikowsky  met  him  at  Leipsic 
ISSS  at  Reinecke’s  house— an  eminent 
fitting  place  for  Gouvy— and  saw 
him  a denationalized  Frenchman.  I 
gave  Tschaikowsky  the  unpleasant  li 
pression  of  a man  who  thought  hims< 
disillunionized  and  injured  and  not  a 
preciated  by  his  own  countrymen,  at 
consequently  “disposed  to  oxaggen: 
the  virtues  and  value  of  foreigners 
“It  was  painful  to  me,”  said  Tsch; 
kowsky,  “to  have  him  extol  everythii 
German  at  the  expense  of  France, 
had  never  met  such  a type  ot  Frea. 
man  before.”  Y'ct  Gouvy's  musli  w 
played  in  France  .and  this  very  Sui 
Gauloise,  written  in  1SS8-S3,  was  inter, 
ed  tor  performance  at  Parl.s  in  t 
spring  of  1SS9.  Certainly  Gouvy  had  i 
reason  to  compl.iln  or  his  reception 
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iii.iiniir.  and  although  h ' turned 
tiii  low  to  art,  the  impression  is 
he  R'lioulU  h.ivo  practised  In  court 
th  ui  111  the  contort  hall, 
fjlr.  OUiliort  aiialu  sure  pleasure  bv 
W vocal  .in  and  by  the  force  anil 
UWJety  his  diction.  .Mrs.  Ollibcrt 
aPt  hero  for  the  llr.st  time.  She  has  the 
,a*laive  vole-  of  a dl.seuse  In  operu- 
iQPilitne  or  even  oporettn,  but  th»  volco 
aiirm  in  the  lower  tmd  the  middle 
gnw.  and  it  is  handled  .skilfully  She 
h..s  the  art  of  saylm?  things  hi 
oalr-  ‘he  art  ol  dolloato.  yet  Irroslstlb'e 
Uelzatlon.  The  duel  from  Offenbach's 
“a  would  that  the  whole  opcrii  might 
performed  here  In  the  proper  spirit— 
familiar  “Collnette."  and  the  chnrm- 
duets  from  Me.s.sager'.s  "Veronlque” 
I)  aroused  enthusiasm,  and  the  duo 
^ el.  de  la,”  by  -\Iessager,  Is  as  haunt- 
Og  ns  the  famous  ditty  sung  by  the  \b- 
,»rltes. 

‘At  the  third  and  last  concert  of  the 
eason.  which  will  take  place  on  March 
, Mr,  a.  laongj-  will  play  the  English 
lorn  solo  In  Wagners  prelude  to  the 
hird  act  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde."  and 
At.  Wilhelm  Gerlcke  will  conduct  a 
mall  orchestra. 

THE  ARBO^QUARTET. 

The  Arbos  quartet  gave  Us  third  con- 
ert  of  the  season  last  evening  at  Jor- 
aj»  Hall.  Mrs.  Antoinette  Szumowska. 
ilanisi,  and  Mr.  Carl  Barth,  'cellist  ns- 
.isted  In  the  following  programme;  ’ 

)ii#rtet  In  E fl:it.  op.  51 Dvorak 

•onatn  for  piano  and  violin.  In  A major. 

Op.  13 Oabrlcl  Faure 

Julntet  in  C major.  Op.  163.  for  two  vio- 
lins. viola  and  two  violoncellos Scliitbert 

Tills  series  was  interesting  but  far 
oa  long.  The  quartet  improves  steadily 
6 the  matter  of  ensemble.  Dvorok's 
otn;>osition  went  less  smoothly  than 
ater  numbers  In  the  programme,  but 
ras  played  with  considerable  spirit 
The  sonata  by  Faure  is  a swift  and 
irjlliant  thing.  Mr.s.  Szumowska's  play- 
ng  had  great  charm,  although  her 
'!»S'thym  was  occasionally  faulty.  Mr. 
trbos  had  some  beautiful  tones  and 
ilayed  with  greater  security  here  than 
n the  other  pieces.  The  quintet  by 
Jehubert  Is  oeautiful  Indeed,  but  it 
tjntalns  certain  tedious  pages,  and  such 
t the  end  of  a long  program  are  pe- 
Uhurly  hard  to  bear.  The  perform- 
.nee  of  the  quintet  was  the  best  of  the 
- vening:  the  quiet  portions  had  all  the 
‘ oninolent  magnetism  of  a lulla'by. 

•There  was  an  audience  of  moderate 
lie  and  considerable  enthusiasm. 
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‘The  Dream  of  Gerontius,” 
the  Poem  by  Cardinal 
Newman,  Is  Sung  by  the 
Cecilia  Society. 


BOSTON  SINGERS 

IN  SOLO  PARTS 


Excellent  Performance  of  a 
Work  Famous  for  Its  Am- 
bition— Piano  Recital  of 
Mr.  Randegger. 


““I'he  Dream  of  Gerontius,"  poem  by 
jj  iP^dinal  Newman,  music  by  Edward 
I!  nut  was  performed  last  night  at  Sym- 

“ 2 Hall  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
the  Cecilia  Society,  Mr.  Lang,  con- 
uctor.  The  solo  singers  were  Miss 
.ucie  Tucker,  Mr.  Ellison  Van  Hoose, 
, Stephen  Townsend.  Mr.  B.  L. 

organist.  There  was 
■ fe.  large  audience,  but  the  hall  was  by  no 
.^^ns  full. 

'■“te  performance  was.  on  the  whole, 
illent,  highly  creditable  to  the  con- 
,or,  the  society  and  the  solo  singers, 
chorus  had  been  carefully  prepared, 
It  performed  Us  difficult  task  with 
6re  than  merely  technical  proficiency, 
am,  orchestra  played  with  unusual  care 
jfid  often  with  brilliant  results.  It  is 
■ pleasure  to  note  that  two  of  the  solo 
Ingers  were  brought  up  musically  in 
loiton,  and  that  it  was  not  thought 
3 ifeessary  to  import  strangers  as  fuel  to 
he  box  office  draught.  Miss  Tucker 
Id  air.  Townsend  sang  admirably,  air. 
-•  Hoose  went  through  a taxing  part 
undlmlnished  fervor  and  with  con- 
t appreciation  of  Cardinal  New- 
ts text.  It  would  be  a grateful  labor 
praise  certain  details  In  his  per- 
pance  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  as- 
lates.  It  is  enough  for  the  present 
by  that  the  composer  could  have 
id  no  reasonable  ground  for  any 
Jilaint  concerning  misunderstanding 
hi.s  aims  and  intentions.  But  the 
'k  itself  is  often  of  more  importance 
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-Fuitt  iho -^erf dnuSi||V  in- 

stancii  It  demanill^Hpi'i'lnl  ^TOnFlon, 
fur  certain  clHlinMiBVc  been  mado  fer 
It  which.  If  they  l^re  Kranted,  would 
put  it  high  In  the  list  of  etiornl  works. 

Mill'll  h i.s  iN-en  sold  of  the  sturendous 
subject  which  Elgar  altcmpted  to  lllus- 
tr.ifi  111  muslo:  the  death  agony  of 

Gerontius;  the  iidv.'nture'i  of  his  soul  In 
the  other  w.irUl;  his  communion  with  his 
guardian  ;iugel;  the  eelesti.U  hvmn.H,  as 
the  voice  of  many  waier.s  and  as  the 
voieo  of  a great  thunder,  the  voice  of 
harpers  harping  with  their  harp;,  .iiid 
singing  as  It  wore  a new  song  before 
the  throne:  the  entrance  of  the  .soul  Into 
the  veiled  presence  of  God;  tho  dis- 
missal of  tho'  soul  to  purgatory,  whore 
It  will  pIno  and  languish  that  It  may 
the  sooner  rlso  to  dwell  forever  with  Its 
Maker.  But  Is  this  subject  any  more 
stupendous  than  that  of  the  To  Deum 
or  of  the  Requiem  mass,  subjects  which 
have  temptisl  many? 

It  may  also  be  said  that  discussions 
concerning  death  and  the  future  of  the 
soul  from  the  beginning  of  years  have 
been  of  tho  deepest  Interest  to  the  curi- 
ously speculative  as  well  ns  to  tlie  sim- 
ple In  faith.  From  the  question  of  Job 
to  that  of  Walt  Whitman; 

Diircst  thou  now,  O Soul, 

Walk  out  with  mo  toward  the  Dnknown  Ilegloo, 
Where  neither  ground  is  for  the  feet  nor  any 
path  to  follow? 

Men  and  women  have  welcomed  eager- 
ly and  examined  all  that  has  been  said 
in  speech,  literature  or  art.  Malvollo  Is 
no  longer  ridiculous  when  In  tho  dark- 
ness ho  exclaims;  “I (think  nobly  of  the 
soul.”  The  meanest  man  Is  dignified  by 
death. 

These  appalling  subjects  may  be 
treated  in  art,  however,  so  that  they 
may  not  Interest;  they  may  even  repel. 
When  music  is  called  in  to  accentuate 
the  emotions  aroused  by  contemplation 
of  death  and  the  judgment,  anything  that 
by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  poor  mor- 
tality is  harrowing  or  squalid,  and  may 
be  quickly  passed  over  in  reading  the 
poem  or  the  essay.  Is  forced  by  music 
as  with  blows  of  hammer  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hearer.  Here  is  Gerontius, 
of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that 
he  Is  a dying  man;  that  he  Is  as  long  In 
dying  as  Charles  II.  or  Tristan  In  the 
opera.  He  has  not  strength  to  pray, 
yet  he  sings  an  Interminable  song,  and 
at  times  with  the  strength  of  an  Italian 
tenor  of  the  heroic  school,  close  to  the 
footllghte  and  with  tones  hurled  at  the 
gallery.  The  "Assistants,”  with  their 
chants,  remind  one  of  Montaigne’s  re- 
marks concerning  the  true  death-bed 
terror-»the  visitation  of  dismayed  and 
swooning  friends,  the  whining  In  the 
room,  the  couch  beset  with  physicians 
and  preachers,  the  horror  and  astonlsh- 
me.nt  on  every  side— "Are  we  not  al- 
ready dead  and  (buried?”  To  make  such 
a scene  endurable,  not  to  say  thrilling 
In  music,  the  music  must  be  of  poignant 
Intensity;  the  notes  must  stab  or  strike 
terror  to  the  soul,  so  that  there  Is  no 
thought  of  the  close  air  of  the  sickroom, 
no  reminder  of  pills  and  potions,  or  of 
the  thin  hands  'picking  at  the  sheets. 


.■!ll•atra,  when  Uu'i-e';' r.-  no  Huiiiimi'  and 
nt'i  In t • *n 

U mlKh  h.' on  Inti'n'Mlng  exiu  r lm.  iil  to. 
I'l  the  music  given  to  thr  thn-  .hoIo 
Slitgcr.i  he  recited  to  the  on-lir- 1 nil  tie- 

I Thc^ro  wii«  hcjiirly  applau.**' 

rtntl  In  part. 

fm-matico  d*-sorv«vi  thlH  roco^rnition,  and 
yTt  tho  character  of  the  poem  Is  suoh 

that  ;lie  appUiUie  .-teemed  Incongruous 
'and  hellttllng.  

MR.  RANDEGGER’S  RECITAL 

Mr.  G.  Aldo  Uendegger  gave  a piano 
recital  veslorday  afternoon  In  Stelmyjt 
Iliill.  The  programme  wa.s  tus  follows; 

Soniitii,  op.  31.  No.  2 llcethovcn 

■ IJ"'/-! 

I'li.voai!.' I'uynpBo 

Etude ■ • htalj 

itlavntte I'udi'o  Martini 

Fuiitaula - ■ -EaoU 

a.  Prelude,  No.  13 1 

b.  ICnopIn 

c.  Seliemo.  op.  81 J 

Polonalac  In  F sharp  minor. ..  .Van  Westorhoub 

Mr.  Randegger  first  played  her©  In 
publlo  last  April  and  he  then  gave  on© 
the  Impression  of  an  Italian  who  had, 
acquired  German  "seriousness'  and 
wore  it  ns  a cloa.c  to  ccr  ceal  his  Wrth- 
glfts.  What  we  have  a right  to  expect 
from  an  Italian,  sustained  singing  of  a 
melody  fire  and  passion,  were  not  then 
in  evidence;  the  melody  was  not  sung, 
and  r&rce  put  out  the  fire. 

Yesterday  his  performance  may  h© 
justly  characterized  as  singular.  Ha 
played  the  sonata  with  self-repression, 
that  was  almost  shyness  and  with  mo- 
notony of  subdued  color  until  he  reached 
the  finale,  so  that  the  sonata  might 
have  been  entitled  "Invocation  to  Sleep” ; 
but  the  finale  was  played  with  fine  dif- 
ferentiation In  force,  with  rhythmic  au- 
thority and  with  uncommon  tonal 
beauty.  No  doubt  the  small  audience 
at  the  beginning  of  the  concert  h;i4  a 
depressing  effect,  but  after  the  hearers 
increased  in  number  there  were  frequent 
exhibitions  of  a quietness  of  mood  that 
was  more  tlian  once  incongruous.  Th© 
pianist’s  choice  of  tempo  and  the  spirit 
o'”  his  Interpretation  were  often  ques- 
tionable. He  played  the  polonaise  with 
bravura,  hut  as  a rule  his  p^rformanc© 
was  without  marked  character,  save  in, 
the  matter  of  extravagance  In  repose. 
Last  spring  he  delighted  In  power  and 
speed;  yesterday  he  went  to  the  other 
extreme.  This  may  be  said  to  his  credit: 
He  has  gained  in  emotional  quality  of 
tone,  and  he  now  sings  a melody  with 
greater  persuasiveness. 

-2.  ^ 


And  here  Elgnr  has  failed.  His 
strength  in  this  part  of  the  work,  as 
in  the  second,  is  in  the  orchestra.  Yet 
in  the  orchestra  there  are  only  or- 
chestral ideas;  there  are  no  great  mu- 
sical thoughts.  Elgar  has  a pretty  gift 
of  orchestral  gab.  He  Is  like  the  west- 
ern orator  who  swayed  crowds  by  his 
ability  to  introduce  "eagle”  and 
“bugle”  in  the  same  sentence.  To' make 
his  effects  whioh  are  purely  sensory, 
he  demands  the  fullest  orchestra.  Like 
the  French  composer  mentioned  by 
George  Moore,  to  express  silence  in 
music  he  would  need  at  least  three 
brass  bands.  Without  this  orchestra 
how  tame,  pointless,  dreary  are  the 
utterances  of  Gerontius.  And  when  they 
are  the  most  pretentious,  they  are  in- 
herently the  most  commonplace. 

Elgar  has  a facility  for  choral  writing 
as  well  as  for  orchestral  expression; 
but  examine  the  choruses,  and  as  a rule 
y-ou  will  find  the  effects  gained  purely 
by  masses  of  sond.  The  different  parte 
In  counterpoint  have  not  a striking 
or  a beautiful  melodic  line,  and  again 
there  is  a lack  of  ideas.  In  the  second 
port  of  "The  Dream  of  Gerontius”  he 
is  at  times  plausibly  Inventive  in  the 
Chorus  of  Demons,  but  here  again  it  is 
the  orchestra  that  produces  the  real 
effects.  When  he  has  a fortunate  idea, 
one  that  savors  of  inspiration,  as  the 
superb  beginning  of  “Praise  to  the  Holi- 
est.” it  Is  of  short  breath  and  what 
pages  of  commonolace  follow  at  a 
stretch  as  in  this  chorus  of  praise! 

In  the  first  part  there  is  seldom  if 
ever  a simple,  direct,  irresistible  stroke, 
the  stroke  of  genius.  That  one  horn 
call  in  "-Alceste”  which  announces  the 
impatient  waiting  of  Charon,  is  more 
to  the  point  than  all  the  complexity 
and  the  fury  and  the  restle.ssness.  and 
the  finesse  of  Eiger’s  orchestration. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Elgar’s  mys- 
ticism as  displayed  in  the  second  part. 
In  the  description  of  the  Soul’s  adven- 
tures. Reading  what  has  been  written 
about  Elgar,  the  mystic,  you  fancy  him 
exclaiming  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne: 
"I  love  to  lose  myself  In  mystery;  to 
pursue  my  reason  to  an  ‘O  altitudol’  ” 
Tht  introduction  to  the  second  part,  the 
dialogue  \hetween  the  Soul  and  the 
Guardian  Angel,  and  especially  the  en- 
trance of  the  Soul  into  the  presence  of 
the,  veiled  deity— these  portions  of  the 
work  have  been  described  as  though 
they  were  of  plenary  inspiration.  When 
we  heard  this  "nighly  praised  prelude  to 
the  second  act  we  remembered  grate- 
fully the  Elyslan  Fields  music  In 
Gluck’s  “Orpheus.”  and  wondered  if  in 
the  pagan  paradise  there  is  really  a 
higher  and  purer  degree  of  angelic  se- 
renity. Let  the  dialogue  of  the  Angel 
and  the  Soul  be  accompanied  by  a piano 
instead  of  an  orchestra,  and  how  inade- 
quate. how  inexpressive  It  becomes.  As 
for  the  music  of  the  Judgment  scene, 
Elgar  is  a mystic— with  a battery  of 
percussion  instruments. 

This  cantata  Is  interesting  by  nature 
of  its  subject  and  by  the  luxurlanc*  of 
its  instrumentation;  but  merely  a sub- 
ject and  a gift  of  expression  do  not 
make  a masterpiece.  Sonorous  choral 
masses  do  not  alone  make  a master- 
piece. Of  what  avail  are  thrilling  sub- 
ject and  gorgeous  expression  In  the  or- 


NO  AFFECTATIONS 
NOR  ARROGATION 


Selections  from  German 
Composers  Win  Warm 
and  Hearty  Applause  of 
a Good  Audience. 


■ Mrs.  Schumann-Heink  gave  her  first 
song  recital  in  Boston  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Symphony  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

Itecltatlve  and  aria  from  “Ilinaldo”. ..  .Handel 

“Du  bist  die  Rub” Schubert 

"Wohlii” Schubert 

"Der  IS'anderer” Schubert 

Cycle.  "Fruuenllebe  unci  Leben” Schumann 

"Gute  N'acht” Franz 

”Im  Herbst” Franz 

”Es  hat  die  Rose  slch  beklagt” Franz 

"Helmweh” Hugo  Wolf 

“Sapphlsche  Ode” Brahma 

“Die  drel  Zlgeuner” Liszt 

Recitative  and  aria  from  “St.  Paul”.... 

Mendelssohn 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  Mrs. 
Schumann-Heink  the  opera  singer. 
Whether  she  be  a dramatic  opera  singer 
of  true  Intensity,  or  an.  opera  singer 
addicted  to  the  extravagant  explosive- 
ness so  dear  to  German  and  German- 
Amerlcan  audiences  Is  here  Immaterial. 
Yet  it  may  he  said  that  in  the  fire  and 
passion  or  a dramatic  situation  minor 
technical  faults  in  purely  vocal  perfor- 
mance count  as  little  or  are  ignored. 
Yesterday  Mrs.  Schumann-Heink,  who 
has  in  this  city  many  ardent  admirers 
of  her  operatic  impersonations,  sang 
songs  and  appeared  as  a singer  and  an 
Interpreter  of  songs. 

Nature  gave  her  a voice  of  rich  and 
sonorous  quality,  a true  contralto.  This 
voice  has  lost  in  a measure  Its  velvety 
Quality’  its  purple  gloss.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Mrs.  Schumann-Heink  was  ever 
an  absolute  mistress  of  tone-production; 
it  Is  an  established  fact  that  she  has 
usecl  her  voice  recklessly  on  the  dra- 
matic stdge.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  the  voice  already,  to  use  a 
homely  expression,  “has  holes  In  it.” 
Nevertheless,  the  lotver  and  the  middle 
tones  are  often  beautiful  when  thev  am 
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Mme.  Schumann-Heink  at 
Symphony  Hall  Shows 
Modesty  and  Excellent 
Platform  Manners. 


n.'l  rurccci;  iV  . .j  ihc  Si,.  ■ r l«  pi©; 
t(i  HliiK  KinS  K ■:  to  ilccliilin 

Thin  hrauty  . r ‘.-me  1.  a natur  >1  gift 
.llil(/lvc.  ;c'Ill  lli.il)  Jill  M UK.  T i-  t (Ill'S 
Ii'ti  lint  iiriVully  color©. 1 ay  lln  ilii,  . 
to  . 'ni'  the  imr|i  . ' , ri-’  Int.-i  ji. . 

Hi'iico  th  [:  a toiml  mniiotoii;  .-  I.:.  i 
1h  udJi-ii  ti!  UM  .ii'.ilhctlc  moniit.iii'  id 
Irilci  ir.'tatliiM ; inr  tl.n  linger  ilo"  n ii 
(Ilffi'rimtlutP,  (J.i-a  not  Indlvldtiallv' 
soiins,  <•x('l•pt  by  the  iirlmlllvn  mithi-l 
of  u.aliig  the  ilvnamlc  contr.ir-t  , pluno 
11  ml  fi.i'fe. 

To  gain  ©ffei  ((hfi  ofi,  p ilni;  i upp*T 
tone.,  with  extreme  Hiiftnc:  s,  wltimul 
coriHlderatlon  of  the  poef  Inl.-ntl.in, 
and  all. i force;:  lower  lorn  a iinlll  th", 
lose  mualcal  quality.  .Such  forceii  l.,'.s.  r 
are  admired  by  m.iny  German  an  ' 
English  hi  trers,  and  are  char.actr-Fize'i 
by  tlum  us  "organ  tone.-..”  Ti.c  f*.  ' 
that  final  phra.sen  of  such  ton.  * a, 
often  not  in  tun©  anil  are  alio  often 
wholly  InconKruou!  wh.  n one  reiol,  th  ; 
text,  does  not  <ll.;eoncert  the  e jMinli 
ers.  It  Is  al.so  true  that  the  upiier  .^tiil 
pianissimo  tones  are  frequently  false  to 
the  true  pitch. 

Mrs.  Schumann-Heink  also  seeks  t-i 
make  effects  by  sin  'Irig  a pliras"  forte 
and  repeating  it  Irnmeiilately  piano,  li-s 
though  she  wen  a hum.ni  echo;  timi  j1ic 
does  tills  when  there  la  no  pretext  In  the 
text.  She  li;  given  to  oreaking  the 
dhythm,  to  Irrelevant  pauses,  to  chc 
prlcousneas  In  the  pnee,  ;,o  that  th‘ 
song  Is  often  without  continuity,  with- 
out the  melodic  flow  that  loads  Inevi- 
tably to  a climax,  without  logical  se- 
quence. The  song  Is  then  not  even  epi- 
sodic, It  Is  a piece  of  mosaic  work. 

All  this  was  shown  In  her  performance 
yesterday.  Her  technical  flaws  and  fall- 
ings and  the  InsufflHency  of  her  Inter- 
pretation were  all  revealed  as  beneaUi 
the  noonday  sun.  When  she  was  mo,:t 
bent  on  interpretation,  as  In  Schubert;;' 
“Wohin,”  in  the  cycle  by  .Schumann.  In 
Franz’s  ”Im  Herb.st,”  she  was  the  Ica.st 
interpretative. 

She  has  not  such  a command,  such  a 
versatility  of  diction  that  she  illumi- 
nates a song,  that  she  persuades  the 
hearer  into  the  belief  that  he  Is  tho-- 
oiighly  familiar  with  its  beauties  and  i.<> 
reminded  by  the  singer.  She  has  not 
learned  what  passages  of  detail  may  be  ' 
passed  over  as  of  slight  importance  in 
the  journey  to  the  climatic  goal.  Nor 
has  she  the  subtle  power  of  suggesting  ' 
a mood,  of  enshrouding  a song  In  Its  ! 
appropriate  atmosphere.  If  there  are 
' times  when  she  shows  reserve  power 
( her  reserve  is  so  great  that  the  song 
I suffers  and  shrinks  away,  as  happened 
: yesterday  in  the  case  of  Schubert’s 
"Wohin”  and  Franz's  ”Im  Herbst.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a pleasure  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Schumann-Heink  did  not 
attempt  to  be  operatic  on  the  concert 
stage.  She  did  not  Indulge  herself  in 
dramatic  vagaries:  she  did  not  try  to 
turn  simple  and  intimate  songs  into 
grand  scenas  that  suggest  the  need 
of  scenery,  situations,  footlights  and  or- 
chestra. She  did  not  summon  to  her 
aid  facial  display  or  gesture.  She  stood- 
she  did  not  prance.  Her  singing  ivas 
sincere  and  unaffected:  she  sang  as  she 
thinks  songs  should  be  sung  In  concert 
hall:  and  she  forgot  that  she  is  a star 
in  German  grand  opera.  Add  to  this 
she  was.  as  ever,  amiable,  good  natured’ 
without  undue  familiarity  -with  the  au- 
dience. 

The  galleries  were  full,  and  there  was 
a good-sized  audience  In  the  floor  seats 
She  was  welcomed  warmly  and  ap- 
plauded heartily.  Recalled  after  Schu- 
bert’s “Wanderer,"  she  added  the  same 
composer’s  "Great  Is  the  Lord  ’’  Miss 
Josephine  Hartman  accompanied 
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TODAY’S  SYMPHONY. 

Hugo  Kaun’s  Symphonic  Poem,  “Min- 
nehaha,” the  Novelty  of  the 
Programme. 


The  programme  of  the  13th  publlo 
rehearsal  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  i 
this  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall  will  J 
include  one  novelty;  Hugo  Kaun’a 
symphonic  poem,  "Minnehaha.”  Kaun  ; 
was  bom  in  Berlin,  where  he  studied 
the  piano  with  Oskar  Raip  and  com- 
position with  Kiel.  He  comp'osed.  and 
he  conducted  a choral  society  faund.  d 
by  him;  but  he  grew  restless  and  wen; 
to  Milwaukee,  where  he  lived  until 
a few  years  ago.  His  home  is  now 
in  Berlin.  This  symphonic  poem  has 
a companion.  “Hiawatha."  The  twi. 
were  produced  in  Berlin  in  1901  at  a con- 
cert of  Kaun’s  works,  and  they  were 
performed  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra 
last  year.  "Minnehaha”  portrays  In 
music  the  winter,  the  famine.  Hia- 
watha’s despair  at  ihe  sickness  of 
Minnehab.-t,  his  return  from  the  forest, 
and  her  death. 

The  other  pieces  are  Rirhinstein’s  Sym- 
phony in  A minor,  No.  6,  which  Is  first 
on  the  programme;  Liszt's  brilliant  con- 
certo in  B flat  for  piano  (Mr.  Proctor, 
pianist),  and  the  delightful  overture  tv 
Smetana's  "Sold  Bride.”  The  symphony 
was  composed  by  Rubinstein  for  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts,  Lelpslc,  and  it 
was  peiiformed  there  for  tho  first  time 
when  the  composer  con'ducted.  It  has 
been  played  only  once  in  this  city,  at  a 
Symphony  concert.  The  last  movement 
is  built  on  Russian  folk-songs,  it  i.s  said. 

The  programme  of  the  concerts  Feb.  9 
and  6 -will  be  as  follows:  Dubois’  over- 
ture, “Pritzhlof”  (first  Ime);  Beetho- 
ven’s concerto  for  violin  (Mls.s  Olive 
Mead):  Brahms’  Symphony  In  E minor. 
No.  4. 
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HOW  TSCHAIKOWSKY  COMPOSED. 
THE  ROUTINE  OE  HIS  DAILY  LIFE 


did  'drunkeST!«a.st’  one  another  aIHPi“ 
■way  till  they  came  home."  This 
clan  was  vlsitsd  at  lyondon  ty  a man 
frievously  tormented  with  an  Zsui-. 
■‘The  Dr.  ordere  a boat  to  be  In  reatii- 
riess  under  his  window  and  discours«-d 
with  the  patient  (a  gent.)  In  the  bal- 
cony, when  on  a signal  given,  two  or 
three  lusty  fellows  came  behind  ttir 

f;ent.  and  threw  him  a matter  of  20  feet 
nto  the  Thames.  This  surprise  abso- 
lutely cured  him.”  The  shrewish  wife  i 
of  Thomas  Cooper  was  irreconcilably  ' 
angry  with  him  for  sitting  up  late  at  ‘ 
night  compiling  his  dictionary:  "When 

he  had  half  done  it,  sihe  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  into  his  study,  took  all  his 
pains  out  In  her  lap,  and  threw  it  into 
the  Are  and  burnt  It,”  Richard  Corbet, 
D.  D.,  was  "very  facetious  and  a good 
fellow:  one  time  he  and  some  of  his  ac- 
quaintances being  merry  at  Friar  Ba- 
con’s study  (where  was  good  beer  sold), 
they  were  drinking  on  the  leads  of  the 
house  and  one  of  the  scholars  was 
asleep,  and  ha-*  a pair  of  good  silk 
stockings  on.  Dr.  Corbet  (then  il.  A.,  If 
not  B.  D.)  got  a pair  of  scissors  and 
cut  them  full  of  little  holds."  Erasmus, 
though  bom  in  a fish  town,  foved  not 
fish. 

Look  through  the  approved  histories 
of  Sir  'Walter  Raleigh’s  years  and  you 
will  fail  to  find  this  tale  told  by  Aubrey: 
“In  his  youthful  time  was  one  Charles 
Chester,  that  after  kept  company  with 
his  acquaintance,  he  was  a bold,  im- 
pertinent fellow  and  they  could  never 
he  at  quiet  for  him:  a perpetual  talker, 
and  made  a noise  like  a drum  In  a room, 
BO,  one  time  at  a tavern.  Sir  W.  R. 
(beats  him  and  seals  up  his  mouth  1.  e. 
his  upper  and  nether  beard  with  hard 
wax”:  which  reminds  one  of  a peculiarly 
horrible  story  of  marital  vengeance  In 
Barbey  d'AnrevUiys  “Les  DlabolIqueB." 


Marcel  Schwob,  In  the  preface  to  his 
•*Vles  Imaglnalres,”  praises  Aubrey’s 
methoda  He  compares  him  to  the  more 
primitive  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  In- 
forms us  that  Aristotle  wore  on  his 
belly  a leather  bag  filled  •with  hot  oil, 
and  that  they  found  In  his  house,  after 
h}s  death,  a quantity  of  earthen  ves- 
Bels.  *’We  shall  never  know  what  Aris- 
totle did  with  all  this  pottery,  and  the 
mystery  Is  as  agreeable  as  the  conjec- 
ture Into  which  Boswell  throws  us  con-  ' 

cerning  Johnson’s  disposal  of  the  dried 
orange  peel  which  he  carried  _iti  Jh^ 
pockets.”  Schwob  quotes  ^£2^ 

Aubrey,  but  the  quaint  English  suffers 
in  translation.  Mr.  Schwob  is  a writer 
of  singular  ingenuity;  but  this  descrip 
tion  of  William  Prinne  at  -work  defies 
the  translator:  “His  manner  of  stu<W 
was  thus:  He  wore  a long  quilt  cap, 
which  came  two  or  three  inches  at  lei^t 
over  his  eyes,  which  served  him  as  an 
umbrella  to  defend  his  eyes  from  the 
light:  about  every  three  hours  his 
was  to  bring  him  a roll  and  a pot  of 
to  refocillate  his  wasted  spirits;  so  he 
studied  and  drank,  and  munched  some 
bread:  and  this  maintained  him  till 

night;  and  then  he  made  a good  supper, 
now  he  did  well  not  to  dine,  which 
break-s  off  one’s  fancy,  w^bich  will  not 
presently  be  regained.  • * W® 

opening  of  the  Parliament  he  girt  on  his 
long  rustic  sword  (longer  than  ordin- 
ary), Sir  William  Waller  marching 
hind  him.  As  he  went  to  the  house,  M 
Prinne’s  long  sword  ran  between 
William’s  short  legs  and  threw  him 
down,  which  caused  laughter.  He 
of  a strange  saturnine  complexion:  bir 

C.  W.  said  once  that  he  had  the  (^n^te- 
nance  of  a witch.”  Is  not 
now  better  known  to  us  than  the 
dweller  in  the  flat  below,  or  the  club 
fellow-member  to  whom  we  haye  n^ded 
carelessly  for  a dozen  years?  And  inight 
not  Aubrey’s  description  of  Raleigh- 
”he  was  a tall,  handsome  and  bold 
man.  but  his  naeve  was  that  he  was 
damnably  proud,”  serve  ^ a tombstone 
inscription  for  men  now  living . 

Mr.  Schwob  Justly  complains  that  bi- 
ographers take  themselves  to  be  hi^ 
torians.  and  thus  c^prlve  us  of  admir- 
able portraits.  They  have  thought 
that  only  the  lives  of  great  men  coiild 
interest  u.s.  Art  Is  a stranger  to  such 
considerations.  To  the  eyes  of  a painter 
the  portrait  of  an  unknown  man  by 
Cranach  has  as  much  worth  as  the  por- 
trait of  Erasmus.  The  name  cf  ,Eras- 
mus  does  not  make  his  portrait  inimi- 
table. The  art  of  biography  would  be 
to  give  as  much  value  to  the  life  of  a 
poor  mummer  as  to  the  life  of  Sh^es- 
neare  The  smile  of  Monna  Lisa,  of 
whom  we  know  nothing  (the  f^ce  per- 
haps is  that  oi  a man),  is  the  more 
mysterious.  A grimace  drawn  bj  Hoku 


EDVARD  HAGERUP  GRiECi 

(Cartoon  from  the  Weekly  Review.) 

■' 

Biographers  Should  Be  Portrait  Painters, 
Not  Historians  ; First  Appearance  Here  of 
Miss  Gertrude  Peppercorn,  the  London 
Pianist;  Dubois’  “Paradise  Lost’*  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  ; the  Chickering  Or- 
chestral Concerts  ; Personal. 


quated)  become  too  ooscure  ana  aarKi 
• • • I remember  one  saying  of  Gen. 
Lambert,  ’that  the  best  of  men  are  but 
men  at  the  best’;  of  this  you  will  meet 
with  divers  examples  In  this  rude  and 
hasty  collection.  Now  these  ’.Arcana’ 
are  not  fit  to  let  fly  abroad,  till  about  30 
years  hence:  for  the  author  and  the  per- 
eon«  (like  medlars)  ought  to  l>e  rotten 
first.” 

This  Aubrey  wrote  in  1680  and  only 
excerpts  from  his  manuscript  have  been 
published.  Fur  he  was  exceedingly 


nk.  He  put  down  the  truth,  the 
red  and  plain  truth,  and  a.s  he  himself 
d in  his  preface,  there  were  many 
ssages  “that  would  raise  a blush  in  a 

ung  virgin’?  cheek.” 
ind  yet  what  deeds  and  are 

“served!  We  learn  from  Aubrey  that 
like  Grevil.  Lord  Brooke,  was  so  un- 
irthy  as  to  forbid  his  butler  to  let 

ancis  Bacon  in  ""he 

ve  any  more  small  beer.  which  he  i 
d often  sent  for,  his  stomach  _ being 
ze  and  the  small  beer  of  Gray  s ! 
t liking  his  palate  Admir:^  Blake  , 
Oxford  would  steal  Mwans.  The  diet 
James  Bovey  was  always  ‘fine:  muen 
icken.”  A Frenchman  once  went 
om  London  to  Cambridge  purposely  to 
e William  Butler,  the  greatest  physi- 
an  of  his  time.  Butler  made  his  vis- 
>r  stay  two  hours  for  him  in  his  gal- 
ry,  and  then  he  came  out  to  him  in 
1 old  blue  gown.  ’’The  French  gentlc- 
an  makes  him  two  or  three  very  low 
)ws  down  to  the  ground;  Dr.  Butler 
hips  his  leg  over  his  head,  and  away 
les  into  his  chamber,  and  did  not 
leak  with  him.  Dr.  Butler  ^-otild 
any  times  go  to  the  tavern,  but  drink 
V himself;  about  9 or  10  at  night  old 
ell  (his  maid)  coves  for  him  wUh  a 
vndle  and  lanthorne,  and  says:  Come 

ome,  you  drunken  beast.  By  and  by 
'ell  would  stumble,  then  her  master 
BllB  her  ’drunken  beast’  and  so  they 


Modest  Tschaikowsky  recognizes  the^se 
Drinciples  of  art  in  his  remarkable 
biography  of  his  brother  Peter--a  book  j 
which  for  revelation  of  character,  for^ 
minuteness  of  detail 

Stand  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  J^to 
biographies  of  Herbert  of  (Iherburk.  J 
Cellini;  and  Casanova,  and  with  the  su 
preme  masterpiece  by  Boswell.  I 

^ The  12th  part  of  the  translation  by  P.  I 
Juon  into  German  wa«  published  late-  * 
Iv.  and  we  learn  from  it  the  ston  of  t 
•Tschaikowsky’s  daily  routine  at  Maida- 
nowo  and  Klin  from  ISSo- 86  till  his  )• 
death.  

He  took  great  pleasure  in  selling  his  i ' 
house,  in  having  at  last  his  own  cook, 
washerwoman,  silver,  t^ble  linen,  do^ 
The  rooms  were  /“mi^shed.  for  In 

suite  of  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  von 
who  gave  him  a yearly  allow- 
ance.'his  means  were  not  ample,  and 
then  he  had  little  interest  in  it 

the  furniture  answered  his  needs,  that 
was  enough.  'The  style  of  the  fuimi- 
ture  was  immaterial,  nor  was  he  a von- 
noisseur.  Nor  was  ho  disquieted  if  a 
table  wobbled,  or  if  ^ 
was  refractory.  He  n as  fond  p/.  P^® 
serving  the  estaibllshed  order  of  thln^. 
He  did  not  like  changes  In  his  surround- 
ings.   

Tf,chaikowsky  left  bed  between  7 and 
8 o’clock.  Ho  drank  tea,  usualU 
ou°  bread,  between  S and  9.  and  read  the 
Bible  After  reading  In  the  Bible  ht 
itudied  English  or  he 
work,  not  for  pleasure  alone,  hut 
self-instruction.  For  Instance,  no  r>..a 
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oth«|Hfmto)soph»ra<'W 
br  TB9n«D  aJE  tar 
kn  hniTif  ne  mikM 
tM.  asCwklk«d  i?lth  a. 

n tnat^'e  did  not  pur- 

.compaae  that  day,  hut  to  instru- 
U.  to  writ®  letters,  to  correct  a 
BrJl>t.  when  ho  ■was  ;it  work  on  ii 
imposition,  he  saw  no  one  tho 
day.  In  fonnar  years  he  roiiulred 
_ellness  of  his  room.  nltliouKh  the 
ce  of  hi.''  servant  Alo.’cel  did  not 
jb  his  train  of  thoajRht.  In  for- 
yenr.s  ho  wa,s  musically  communl- 
e.  he  used  to  discuss  in  the  even- 
)Us  plece.s  before  they  were  finished 
ask  for  expressions  of  opinion: 
he  became  more  re.servcd  and  If 
.'layed  one  of  his  manuscripts  on  1 
piano  he  beBKed  the  bystander  to 
In  from  any  spoken  Judgment.  AC-  ] 

1SS5  ho  never  showed  his  manu- 
tpts;  the  engraver  was  the  first  to 
■ them. 


rom  9;.W  till  i Tschalkowsky  worked 
J would  brook  no  Interruption.  He 
uld  cornplete  any  disagreeable  task 
fore  he  began  any  labor  of  love.  Re- 
ining from  a journey,  he  first  at- 
naed  to  his  correspondence,  which 
the  most  Irksome  task  to  him  after 
.-Jrrccting  manuscripts  or  proof.  His 
•Jwrrespondence  grew  to  be  so  great  that 
dn  the  early  nineties,  it  busied  him 
sometimes  all  day,  and  he  would  write 
10  letters. 

Jlis  mid-day  meal  was  at  1,  and  as 
his  appetite  was  excellent,  everything 
tasted  good  and  he  would  thank  the 
cook.  Modest  says  that  as  his  brother 
was  modest  In  his  ideas  of  cookery,  the 
guests  were  often  Inclined  to  curse.  Af- 
ter this  meal  Peter  went  a-walking 
whether  tho  weather  were  fair  or  foul. 
He  had  read  In  some  book  thaf  a man 
should  walk  In  the  open  air  at  least 
two  hours  If  he  wished  to  be  well.  He 
observed  this  practice  conscientiously, 
superstltiously,  as  though  something 
terrible  would  happen  If  he  came  home 
five  minutes  earlier.  On  this  walk  he 
insisted  on  being  absolutely  alone;  he 
could  not  bear  even  the  companionship 
of  a dog.  An  ardent  lover  of  nature,  jie 
could  mot  endure  expressions  of  appre- 
ciation. His  own  enjoyment  was  in- 
stantly cooled,  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape vanished  the  moment  any  one 
said:  “How  beautiful  it  is' here!”  Dur- 
ing this  walk,  he  worked.  He  found 
the  kernel  of  his  chief  musical  thoughts: 
he  planned  the  architecture  of  a work; 
and  he  noted  down  the  leading  themes. 
There  were  many  notebooks  for  this 
purpose  at  the  house  in  Klin,  but  when 
he  forgot  to  take  one  with  him,  he 
used  any  odd  piece  of  paper,  as  the 
back  of  a letter,  an  envelope,  a bill. 
Tho  next  morning  he  took  these 
sketches  and  elaborated  them  at  the 
piano.  With  the  exception  of  two  scenes 
In  "Eugen  Onegin”  and  some  piano 
jieces  and  songs,  he  elaborated  all  his 
fetches  at  the  piano;  and  as  his  mem- 
apy  was  poor,  he  wrote  down  everything, 
and  here  and  there  indicated  the  instru- 
mentation. In  these  sketches  the  work 
wis  customarily  brought  to  a conclusion 
and  when  ho  orchestrated,  the  sketches 
were  not  materially  changed. 


If  he  did  not  compose  during  a walk, 
he  would  improvise.  “I  remember.” 
says  Modest,  “how  one  day  at  Gran 
kino  he  told  me  on  his  return  from  a 
walk  that  he  had  improvised  a wonder- 
fully beautiful  duet  in  the  Italian  style.' 
I asked  him  to  sing  it  to  me,  but  he 
answered  "the  duet  is  so  Italian  that  I 
am  ashamed  to  let  you  hear  It.’  Some 
days  after,  he  said:  'I  have  not  for- 
gotten my  duet;  I sang  it  today.  What 
a recitative.  What  a stretto!  But 
there’s  no  woman  who  can  sing  it!’ 
Then  he  played  it  to  me.  I could  not 
share  his  enthusiasm,  but  I asked  him 
to  write  It.  He  answered;  'No,  no;  it 
doesn’t  go.’  ” 

If  he  was  not  busied  with  music  dur- 
ing his  walk,  he  declaimed  and  Impro- 
vised aloud  dramatic  scenes  (almost  al- 
ways In  French).  He  often  watched  in- 
sects. In  the  garden  at  Granklno  there 

Juas  an  anthill  to  which  he  was  bene- 
actor.  for  he  provided  it  with  insects 
|fom  the  steppe.  He  poisoned  the  plea.s- 
nre  of  these  walks  the  first  years  at 
Maidanowa  by  giving  the  village  chil- 
dren money.  They  became  a nuisance. 
They  watched  at  every  corner  for  him. 
they  surprised  him  in  the  most  unlikely 
places  in  the  forest.  Furthermore,  the 
older  boys  and  girls,  and  even  men  and 
women,  grew  bold  and  beggei  at  every 
^ep.  so  that  at  last  he  was  compelled 
to  keep  within  *he  boundaries  of  his 
own  park. 

He  returned  home  about  4 and  took 
tea:  he  read  newspapers  or  magazines 
if  he  were  alone;  if  there  were  guests. 


be  delighted  in  talk.  He  worked  again 
from  5 to  7.  Supper  was  served  at  8, 
and  in  summer  ne  would  walk  before 
meal,  preferably  with  companions 

7 ' 

!nd  in  the  open  country  where  he  could 
se  the  sunset.  In  fall  or  in  winter  he 
’ould  play  the  piano  for  his  own  pleas- 
re.  either  alone  or  with  Laroche  or 
.aschkin.  After  supper  he  sat  with 
uests  till  11,  and  was  glad  to  play 
tords  or  listen  to  some  one  reading, 
jais  favorite  reader  was  Laroche,  not 
Because  he  had  a special  talent,  but  be- 
muse his  enjoyment  was  pictured  on 
ws  face  in  every  sentence— specially 
n the  book  were  by  Gogol  or  Ptaubert. 
If  no  guest  were  present,  Peter  read 
generally  historical  works  which  were 
TOncerned  with  the  end  of  l_he  18th  or 
with  the  beginning  of  the  19i:i  century, 
or  he  played  solitaire  and  was  some- 
what bored.  At  11  ho  went  to  his  bed- 
room, made  entries  in  his  diary,  and 
read  for  some  time.  After  t(ie  summer 
01  1866  he  never  composed  at  night. 

He  was  mogt  unfriendly  toward  unex- 
Bficted  guests.  Toward  tho  Invited  he 
was  hospitality  Itself,  and  he  often 
mve  himself  the  pleasure  of  asking  his 
Moscow  friends.  Kaschkin,  Hubert,  Al- 
jj^ht,  Jurgonson,  his  publisher,  and 
neleft  to  visit  'nim.  Laroche,  Kasch- 
and  Modest  were  the  more  fre- 
t visitors,  and  they  tarried  the 
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GERTRUDE  PEPPERCORN,  PIANIST. 


There  is  much  of  interest  in  this  same 
part  of  the  biography,  and  everything 
said  about  him  or  written  by  him  feeds 
the  admiration  for  his  character  as  man 
and  composer. 

He  was  ready  to  express  frankly  his 
likes  and  his  dislikes,  his  enthusiasms 
and  his  hatreds,  for  he,  with  Dr.  John- 
son and  'William  . Hazlitt,  knew  the 
pleasure  of  hating.’'  Nor  was  his  hatred 
confined  to  persons.  He  wrote  in  1885  to 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  why  he  was  so  bitter 
In  his  criticism  of  the  latter's  treatise 
on  harmony.  He  hated  to  teach  har- 
mony, for  he  found  all  explanations  of 
the  science  inadequate,  and  he  found  it  • 
impossible  to  invent  sound  principles  for 
instruction.  “For  10  years  I have  taught 
harmony,  and  during  these  10  years  I 
have  hated  my  classes,  my  pupils,  ray 
own  textbook  and  myself  as  teacher.” 

Temperate,  as  a rule,  he  occasionally, 
like  an  orthodox  Russian,  gave  the  reins 
to  thirst.  In  a letter  to  his  brother  he 
wrote:  “Yesterday  there  were  guests 

here  all  day;  they  came  Saturday  night. 
How  much  wine  they  drank  is  simply 
inconceivable!  As  I have  been  for  some 
time  alone  and  \occupied,  it  was  pleas- 
ant for  me  to  spend  a day  in  loafing 
and  carousing.”  (Among  the  guests  was 
Jurgenson,  who  died  the  6th  of  lasv 
month  at  the  age  of  68.)  That  same 
month  he  took  part  in  a “fuerchterliche 
Kiielperei”  at  Moscow  and  spent  much 
money. 

He  was  much  Incensed  at  a novel  pub- 
lished at  Moscow.  He  described  it  as  a 
pamphlet  agaunst  N.  Rubinstein  and  his 
followers.  “What  sort  of  a person  must 
that  be  who  is  not  ashamed  four  years 
after  the  death  of  one  who  was  to  him 
unsympathetic  to  throw  scandals  and 
dirty  gossip  after  him?” 

Balaklreff  gave  him  the  programme  of 
■’Manfred,”  a symphonic  poem,  in  1882, 
but  not  till  1885  did  he  begin  to  compose 
it,  and  then  he  sweated  drops  of  blood. 
“The  work  is  so  difficult  and  compli- 
cated that  I for  the  time  am  Manfred 
himself.”  It  was  completed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1885,  and  produced  at  Moscow  in 
March  of  the  foldwing  year. 


His  letters  to  Arensky  are  those  of  a 
true  friend.  In  one  he  reproaches,  him 
for  the  unnecessary  use  of  6-4  time  in  a 
suite:  “This  mania  threatens  to  become 
a habit.”  Again  he  frees  his  mind  about 
Arensky’s  symphonic  poem  founded  on 
Dumas’  "La  Dame  aux  Camellas.”  He 
could  not  abide  the  subject.  "Jt  pained 
and  wounded  me  and  all  your  friends,  to 
learn  that  you  had  chosen  such  a sub- 
ject. How  can  a cultivated  musician  | 
pass  by  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Gogol,  i 
J?uschkln,  Dante,  Tolstoi,  Lermontoff 
and  others  to  Interest  himself  in  a pro- 
' ductlon  by  Mr.  Dumas,  the  younger, 

. which  has  for  a subject  the  Adventure 
of  a public  punk,  when  this  adventure  Is 
: described  in  a fundamentally  false,  sen- 
i timental  manner  and  not  without  vul- 
I garlty,  although  with  French  skill  and 
; effect?”  The  "orgy”  in  the  symphonic 
I poem  lacked  life,  fire,  brilliance— that  Is, 

I “If  one  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  orgy 
I In  reality  was  a drinking  bout 
I at  the  woman’s  house,  where  a 
I crowd  eats  mayonalse  and  truf- 
, fles,  and  later  dances  the  can- 
] can.”  The  Influence  of  Liszt  was  too 
strongly  marked  here  and  in  the  whole 
, work.  “Rossini,  Donizetti.  Bellini,  Men- 
Ij  delssohn,  Massenet,  Liszt  and  others 
are  naturally  masters,  each  in  his  wav. 
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best  when  Ji  am  alone;  when  tre*_„ 
flowers,  books  take  the  place  of  human 
company.  O Gml,  bow  short  life  la! 

I How  much  tiioii-  Is  for  mo  to  ^ccom* 

I pHsh  before  1 can  rest!  When  I am 
wholly  well,  as  at  tills  moment,  then 
feverish  Uili  Mi  for  work  i omea  upon 
me,  but  I lie  Iboogtit  of  Hie  sliortne*#- Of 
liiiman  life  beoiimlis  iny  energy,’*  'Ho 
did  not  like  LoU'.s  T.  i beiir  (rinlatide.” 
The  f|i  .ecrlplive  .siyb  n minded  him  Of 
Zola,  lie  wondere.l  wbv  T.dstol  apolte 
with  eontemiil  .mb  liainrl  of  .ill  the  an- 
nouncers of  the  truth  exre|il  L’hrlat. 
Tschalkowsky  woieinre.l  what  Tolatol 
thought  of  Soerale  , Sha kesjieare,  (Jo- 
gol,  .Michael  Angelo,  fleorge  .Sand.  Oick- 

en.s,  l''lauhert.  Ua|ihae|.  Turgenleff. 


In  1SS6,  Tschalkowsky  noted  In  hta 
diary  his  opinions  ahout  famous  muzl- 
elaus.  He  bowed  before  the  greiitnes*  of 
Heethoven;  he  wondered  at  and  feared 
him;  but  he  did  not  love  him,  as  ha 
loved  Mozart.  He  liked  the  Beethoven 
of  the  middle  period;  he  hated  his  last 
qiiartrts:  "There  are  flashes  Iti  them; 
nothing  more,  the  rest  Is  a chaos  over 
wlilch  flo.ats  the  mist -shrouded  figure 
of  Ihl.s  musical  god  of  Sabuolh.”  He 
liked  to  jilay  Bach’s  fugues,  "for  It  in 
entertaining  to  play  a good  fugue,  but  I 
do  not.  as  many  do.  consider  him  a 
grc.at  genius.  Handel  does  not  enter- 
tain me;  he  Is  only  of  fourth-cla.ss  sig- 
nificance. Gluck  is  sympathetic  to  me, 
In  spite  of  his  comparatively  poor  crea- 
tive force.”  It  irritated  him  to  find 
Brahms,  "thi.s  conceited  mediocrity 
recognized  as  a genius.” 


but  their  dominating  characteristic  is 
not  Ideal  Iieauty,  after  which  Beethoven, 
Bach  (who  4s  truly  a bore  at  tinaes,  yet 
a genius),  Glinka  and  Mozart  toiled.  1 
Of  the  second  part,  "Pastorale  at  Bou- 
glval,”  he  wrote;  "Oh,  my  God!  It  you 
knew-how  unpoetlc  and  unpastoral  this 
Bougival  is  with  its  canoeing,  drinking 
places,  cancan,  etc.-!”  The  love  melody 
was  too  reminiscent  of  Liszt,  whose 
melody  is  often  half  Italian,  but  with- 
out the  plasticity  and  the  simpUclty  of 
genuine  Italian  folk  melody.  Then  he 
praised  Arensky’s  workmanship. 

Just  as  Tschalkowsky  found  Cheru- 
1 bini’s  opera,  “The  Water  Carrier  a 
bore,  so  he  complained  of  Zoia.  s hold 
over  him.  He  wrote  Oct.  1,  1885:  This 

scoundrel  Zola!  'Germinal'  happened  to 
fall  into  my  hands  last  week;  I began 
it,  allowed  myself  to  be  absorbed,  and 
finished  it  late  at  night.  I was  so  ex- 
cited that  I had  palpitation  of  the  heart 
and  could  not  sleep.  The  next  day  I 
was  sick,  and  I now  look  back  on  the 
novel  as  on  a frightful  nightmare.  But 
let  us  quote  some  of  his  opinions  at 
random.  Seldom  had  he  been  so  pleased 
as  at  a Schumann  piano  concert  given 
by  Anton  Rubinstein,  and  he  dusliked 
Rubinstein’s  opera,  “Nero,”  so  much 
that  the  mere  sight  of  the  piano  score 
made  him  wild.  He  did  not  understand 
why  the  Psalms  in  the  Old  Testament 
were  valued  highly  as  a literary  work, 
or  why  they  should  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  evangels.  “David  is 
wholly  of  this  world.  • » • W'^hat  end- 
less poetry  and  love  and  compassion  for 
mankind,  such  as  move  to  tears,  in  the 
words.  ‘Come  unto  me  alj  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden.’  In  comparison 
with  these  simple  words  all  the  Psalms 
of  David  are— nothing.”  On  a steamer 
in  the  Mediterranean  his  enjoyment  was 
marred  hy  an  Englishman  who  kept 
asking  him  whether  he  liked  certain 
romances  by  Tosti,  Denza  and  others, 
and  by  a Frenchman  who  talked  about 
a piano  invented  by  him  with  a key  for 
every  sign  of  transposition  or  acci- 
dental. "He  speaks  continually  of  his 
horrible  Invention,  and  gives  me  trea- 
tises to  read.”  Tschalkowsky  rejoiced  at 
the  sight  of  translations  into  French  of 
novels  by  Tolstoi.  Turgenieff,  Dos- 
toievsky in  Parisian  book  shops. 

We  have  spoken  before  this  in  'The 
Herald  of  Tschaikowsky’s  amazing  shy- 
ness Anatole  France  once  referred  to 
a treatise  "On  book  lovers  who  have 
been  killed  by  falling  from  stcp-Iad- ; 
ders  ” There  might  be  a companion 
work  on  “Men  of  genius  who  feared 
to  ring  a house  bell.”  As  on  a foi-mer 
visit  Tschalkowsky  was  afraid  to  call 
on  Salnt-Saen.s.  so  now  (1886)  he  dreaded 
a call  on  his  French  publisher.  Mackar,, 
who  had  been  most  generous  to  him.; 
He  went  by  his  shop  a dozen  times.  He| 
drank  a huge  glass  of  absinthe.  At  lasti 


he  made  the  plunge.  The  operetta,  “Jo- 
.sephine.  Sold  by  Her  Sisters.”  amused 
him  mightily;  he  found  “Henry  VIII.” 
worse  than  mediocre;  Pauline  Viardot 
told  him  that  she  helped  Turgenieff  in 
writing  "The  Song  of  Triumphant 
Love”;  at  her  house  he  spent  two  hours 
examining  the  autograph  score  of  "Don 
Giovanni.”  "It  was  as  though  I had 
pres.sed  Mozart’s  hand  and  talked  with 
him.” 


Let  u.s  give  two  ln.stances  of  Tschal- 
kow.sky’s  thoughtfulne.ss  of  others.  He 
wrote  to  Jurgenson  a.sking  him  to  see 
that  pieces  by  Glazounoft  and  Hlmsky- 
Koi'sakoff  were,  played  at  a certain 
concert  In  place  of  pieces  by  him,  to 
encourage  them.  He  wrote  to  Rimsky- 
Koj"«akoff  that  Arensky  was  blue  tintl 
needed  mental  stimulants.  He  begged 
him  therefore  to  play  an  overture  by 
Arensky  instead  of  his  ovrn  “Romeo 
and  Juliet”  fantasia-overture  at  a 
forthcoming  concert.  His  letters  in 
these  Instances  were  in  the  nature  of 
a personal  entreaty,  and  he  ended  his 
letter  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff  by  saying; 
“Your  ’Spanish  Rhapsody’  is  a colos.sal 
masterpiece  of  instrumentation,  and 
you  can  hold  yourself  to  be  the  greatest 
contemporaneous  master.” 

This  "Spanish  Rhapsody.”  by  t'ne 
way,  has  never  been  played  In  6oston.  ^ 
It  has  been  played  all  over  Europe,  In 
New  York,  Chicago,  PitLsburg,  even  at 
Brighton  Beach— but  never  in  Boston. 

LOCAL. 

The  fifth  concert  of  the  Kneisel  quar- 
tet will  be  given  in  Potter  Hall,  Tues- 
day evening,  Feb.  9.  The  programme 
will  include  Mozart’s  quartet  in  D minor, 
Beethoven’s  quartet  in  B flat  major,  op.- 
18,  No.  6,  and  Cesar  Franck’s  piano 
quintet.  Mr.  Busoni  will  be  the  pianl.st. 
Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  Potter  Hall 
tomorrow  morning. 

'Mr.  "VVilllam  Kittredge  of  Boston, 
tenor,  will  give  a song  recital  In  Steln- 
ert  Hall,  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  11.  at  8 
o’clock,  when  he  will  sing  song.s  by 
Handel,  Gretry,  Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
Gabriel  Faure,  Nevin,  Saint-Saens.  Ce- 
sar Franck,  Hugo  Wolf,  R.  Strauss, 
Miss  Lang,  Duparc,  Norris,  d’Indy,  Mas- 
senet. Many  of  the  songs  will  be  sung 
here  for  the  first  time.  This  will  be 
Mr.  Klttredge’s  first  concert  in  Boston 
after  long  study  in  Paris  and  London. 

Mr.  T.  H,  Cabot,  'cellist,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Karl  Ondricek.  violinist,  and  Mr. 
George  Copeland.  Jr.,  pianl.st,  will  give 
a concert  in  Stelnert  Hall  on  Saturday. 
Feb.  13. 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  Arbos  quar- 
tet will  be  given  at  Jordan  Hall.  Mon- 
day evening,  Feb.  8.  The.  programme 
will  include  Tschaikowsky’s  quartet  in 
D major  and  Beethoven’s  piano  trio  In 
B flat.  Mr.  Busoni,  puinnist.  will  make 
his  first  apearance  in  Boston  since  his 
return  from  Europe,  and  he  will  play 
as  a solo  piece  Brahms’  variations  on 
a theme  by  Paganini.  Tickets  are  on 
sale  at  Symphony  Hall. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Thur.sday 
Morning  Musical  Club  the  chorus  will 
sing  a new  part-song  entitled  “Colli- 
nette,”  which  was  composed  for  and 
dedicated  to  the  club  by  Miss  Mabel  W.  i 
Daniels,  one  of  Its  members. 

Mr.  Ferruccio  Bu.soni  will  give  piano 
recitals  in  Jordan  Hall  the  evening  of  ■ 
Feb.  18  and  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  2o,  his 
only  recitals  here  this  season.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  first  recital  will  include 
Busoni’s  arrangement  of  Bach's  adagio, 
toccata  and  fugue  in  C major;  choral 
"Awake”  and  choral  “Rejoice”;  Cho- 
pin’s 12  etudes  op.  25;  Cesar  Franck's 
prelude,  choral  and  fugue:  three  etudes 
d’execution  transcendante  by  Liszt;  ap- 

gasslonata  F minor  ''Harmonies  du 
olr,”  Mazeppa.  The  subscription  sale 
of  tickets  will  he  continued  until  Satur- 
day evening  next,  and  orders  accom- 
panied by  check  may  be  sent  to  Mana- 
ger L.  H.  Mudgett  at  Symphony  Hall. 
The  regular  box  office  .sale  of  tickets 
will  begin  at  Symphony  Hall  on  Monday 
morning,  Felb.  8. 

Mr.  Louis  F.  Gottschalk,  who  wrote 
the  greater  part  of  the  music  for  the 
new  Cadet  show.  "Cinderella  and  the 
Prince,”  which  opens  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre  tomorrow  evening,  was  here 
last  season,  as  musical  director  for 
Frances  Wilson  in  "The  Toreador,”  and 
Is  now  on  the  road  with  the  new  De 
Koven  opera,  "The  Red  Feather.”  He 
Is  a Californian,  and  made  his  final 
studies  in  Germany.  He  recently  won  a 
prize  offered  hy  a Philadelphia  monthly 
for  the  best  choral  work  for  children. 

The  lectures  upon  "Parsifal”  by  Mr.s 
Helen  Rhodes  at  Jordan  Hall  on  the  af- 
ternoons of  Feb.  10  and  13  will  afford  a 
preparation  for  the  performances  of  por- 
tions of  the  work  to  he  given  by  the 
New  York  Symphony  orchestra,  led  by 
Mr.  Damrosch,  later  on.  Mrs.  Rhodes 
will  llustrate  her  lectures  bv  superb 
pictures,  showing  every  act.  scene  and 


■iraottir,  ana  bv  excerpts  from  tne 
worlc  to  be  played  by  Mr.  Adolf  Glose, 
plimisl.  Seats  for  these  lectures  rrlll  be 
ready  at  Symphony  Hall  tomorrow 
morning. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  proRramme 
of  the  Celtic  concert  published  in  Music 
of  the  Week.  The  pieces  played  by  Miss 
MacCarthv  have  not  been  played  pub- 
licly In  America.  Mr.  Max  Zach  and 
Mr  James  T.  Whelan  will  be  the  ac- 
cornpanists.  A souvenir  prog-ramme  will 
be  Issued,  and  after  the  concert  there 
will  be  a reception  In  the  parlors  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory.  Tickets 
are  now  on  gale  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
and  at  Jordan  Hall. 

An  "interpretative  recital’  of  music 
and  literature,  original  compositions 

and  miscellaneous  selections  is  to  be 
given  by  Mr.  Van  Veachton  Rogers, 
harpist  and  Mr.  Charles  T.  Grilley  at 
Jordan  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  11. 
for  which  tickets  will  be  sold  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  beginning  tomorrow  morn- 
illET. 

This  announcement  is  made  by  Man- 
ager L,  H.  Mudgett  of  Symphony  Hall 
regai-dlng  the  New  York  Symphony  or- 
chestra: Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  this  orchestra  to  come  to  Boston 
and  give  two  concerts  at  Symphony 
Hall,  the  first  on  the  evening  of  Feo. 
19.  and  the  second  on  the  afternoon  of 
Feb.  20.  These  concerts  will  be  given 
under  the  direction. of  Mr.  Walter  Dam- 
roseh.  with  Mme.  Lillian  Nordica  as 
the  principal  soloist.  The  programmes 
will  be  largely  composed  of  selections 
from  Wagner's  “Parsifal,”  with  ex- 
cerpts from  Wagner’s  other  rnusic 
dramas.  This  will  be  the  first  visit  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  orchestra  to 
this  citv  Details  in  regard  to  the  sale 
of  tickets,  etc,,  will  be  announced  at  an 

early  day.  ■,  , 

The  cantata  entitled  “The  Star  of 
Betlilehem,”  by  John  'E.  TV  est,  will  be 
given  at  the  Winter  Hill  Congregational 
Church.  Somerville,  this  evening  at  i :30 
o’clock.  The  choir  will  be  assisted  by  a 
chorus  of  selected  voices,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Edgar  Jacobs  Smith  who 
In  past  seasons  has  conducted  similar 
concerts  with  much  success. 

Mr.  Carl  Faelten  will  play  at  his 
fourth  piano  recital  in  Huntington 
Chambers  Hall,  Wednesday  evening. 
Fob  24,  Mendelssohn’s  Fantasia  ^d 
Scherzo.  Op.  16;  Beethoven’s  sonata.  Op. 
109;  and  Schumann’s  “Garnaval.” 

Mrs.  .Tlexander-Marius  will  soon  give 
an  afternoon  recital  of  French  songs  in 
Stelnert  Hall.  , 

Miss  Florence  Wood,  soprano,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Ray  Fine!,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Frank- 
lin Wood,  bass,  with  Mr.  Gordbn 
Mitchell,  pianist,  will  perform  Homer 
Norri.s’  “The  Flight  of  the  Eagle,  in 
Huntirmton  Chambers  Hall  on  the  even- 
ing of  Feb.  19. 

Miss  Gertrude  Miller,  soprano,  and  Mr. 
Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist.^  of  Boston 
will  give  a recital  at  the  New  Bedford 
TVomen’s  Club,  Feb.  5. 


DUBOIS’  “PARADISE  LOST.’’ 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Mr. 
Mollenhauer  conductor,  will  perform  on 
Sunday  night.  Feb.  7,  "Paradise  Lost,’’ 
by  Theodore  Dubois.  The  oratorio  was 
produced  by  the  society  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  Feb.  8,  1903,  when 
Mrs.  Homer  and  Mr.  de  Gogorza  sang 
the  parts  that  they  will  sing  next  Sun- 
day. 

Dubois,  who  is  now  In  his  67th  year 
and  Is  at  the  head  of  that  highly  re- 
spectable Institution,  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatory, was  one  of  2.6  who  competed  in 
1875  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  city  ot 
Paris.  The  first  prize  was  divided  oe- 
tween  him.  with  “Paradise 
Benjamin  Godard,  with  his 
first  “mention”  was  given  to  Sajnuel 
David,  and  a second  to  Augusta 
Holmes  for  her  “Lutece.  „ , 

— '-Paradise  Lost”  was  performed  for 
Ihe  first  time  in  public  at  the  Chatelet, 
Nov.  27,  1878.  Before  this,  there  was  a 
private  performance,  to  which  officials 
and  some  others  were  invited. 

The  librettist,  Edouard  Blau,  founded 
his  text  on  Milton’s  poem,  as  others  did 
■ efore  him,  and  have  done  since,  from 
Smith  to  Rubinstein,  from  Peter 
to  Bossi.  Eve  has  been  tempted  and 
’cas  fallen  more  or  less  gracefully  in  all 
manner  of  stage  plays  and  oratorios, 
from  Haydn’s  smug  Viennese  bourgeois 
to  Massenet’s  Parisian  cocotte;  from 
the  Eve  of  Theile  (1678),  to  the  heroine 
o'  Serpette’s  oomic  opera  (1886),  in  which 
Theo  bewitching  in  her  costive,  was 
Fve  in  Paradise,  in  .ancient  Rome,  in 
Spain  of  the  Renaissance  and  at  Cau- 
debec  on  the  Seine. 

Dubois’  oratorio  begins  with  an  oi  - 
chestral  Introduction,  which,  as  deep 
thinkers  say,  gives  “the  impression  ct 
an  Immense  calm  reigning  over  nature; 
d'i.icrcet  trumpet  calls  foretell  approach- 
ing discord,  but  the  seraphim  exhale 
their  happiness  In  a hymn  of  love. 
Then  follow  the  pages  of  “The  Revolt 
Satan  mocks  the  faithful,  the  servile 
minions”:  the  rebellious  spirits  war 

against  the  good  angels,  and,  after  the 
^f.  at  of  Satan  and  his  host,  there  is  a 
h'.sanna.  . , 

Part  II.  is  a tone  picture  of  hell.  De- 
mons groan  and  lament,  and  Uriel,  Be- 
lial and  Moloch  curse  Satan  for  having 
-.empted  them.  Satan  comforts  thern  by 
telling  his  plot  against  Adam  and  Eve. 
Bit  what  is  Uriel  doing  In  this  galley? 
Uriel,  the  archangel,  “one  of  the  seven 
who,  in  God’s  presence,  nearest  to  his 
’.hror.e,  stand  ready  at  command?”  But 
we  are  in  a French  and  not  in  Miltonic 
hell,  and  the  librettist  thought  Uriel 
mlE'it  rhyme  with  Belial. 

’■•.art  III  Is  devoted  to  Paradise  and 
I Ui'e  t-mptatlon,  Adam  is  a tenor— for 
• Tp-Ttly  oratorio  purposes.  In  life  he 
was  undoubtedly  a shaggy  bass.  A 
ohorUK  of  celestial  guards  is  followed  by 
a prayer  of  the  fir.st  couple.  Satan 
! stand-  by.  Invisible,  and  threatens.  Aa 
■■  “oon  as  the  prayer  Is  over  Adam  .sings 
i of  the  grass  wishing  to  kiss  Eve’s  feet. 
’ and  Eve.  highly  pleased.  Joins  him  in 
singing.  “Let  Us  Love!  ’Tis  Our  .las- 


ter’s  Pleasurt^’’  The  snake  &awls  In 
ohromatically  and  tempts  Eve.  She 
eats  the  apple;  "earth  feels  the  shock 
and  trembles  to  her  foundation.”  Eve 
in  turn  tempts  Adam.  Satan  gives  way 
to  a long  “aria  of  triumph.” 

Part  IV.— The  judgment.  Here  enters 
a peculiarly  French  touch.  Adam  does 
not  reply  to  the  Lord,  “Cherohez  la 
femme.”  but  he  gallantly  exclaims, 
“Pardon  the  woman;  ’twa,s  I that  led 
her  astray:  tho’  I be  not  the  sole.  I am 
the  arch  transgressor.”  The  sentence  Is 
pronounced:  but  the  Son  announces  his 
future  coming  a-s  a Saviour,  and  there  is 
a final  chorus  of  praise. 

The  solo  singers  next  Sunday  night 
will  be  Miss  Anita  Rio,  Mrs.  Ixiuise 
Homer,  Messrs.  George  Hamlin.  Emilio 
de  Gogorza,  John  S.  Codman,  L.  B. 
Merrill.  The  sale  of  tickets  will  open 
Monday  (tomorrow),  at  8:30  A.  M..  at 
Symphony  Hall,  and  at  Schlrmer’s  mu- 
sic store.  

MISS  GERTRUDE  PEPPERCORN. 

Miss  Gertrude  Peppercorn,  the  London 
pianist,  who  will  make  her  first  appear- 
ance in  this  country  at  Potter  Hall 
Tuesday  night.  Is  the  daughter  of  a 
landscape  painter.  At  the  age  of  13  she 
began  to  study  with  Tobias  Matthay  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  she  gained 
five  prizes  (1894-1897).  Her  reputation  is 
not  confined  to  London,  for  she  has 
played  on  the  European  continent;  for 
Instance,  at  Berlin  in  1900  and  1901, 
where  her  performance  excited  dlscus- 

i Miss  Peppercorn  landed  at  New  York 
Jan.  23.  She  expects  to  be  in  this  coun- 

I try  three  months.  She  is  described  as 

' follows  by  a passionate  reporter  in  New 
Y’ork:  "A  singularly  handsome  woman 

is  Miss  Peppercorn,  and  even  before  she 
speaks  is  her  intellectuality  disclosed. 
It  can  be  discerned  as  soon  as  one  en- 
ters her  presence  that  Miss  Peppercorn 
is  endowed  with  the  artist  temperament, 
and  soon  it  becomes  manifest  that  she 
is  brimful  of  enthusiasm  and  is  passion- 
ately in  love  with  her  art.  Vivacious, 
brilliant,  the  incarnation  of  grace,  yet 
modest  and  gentle,  she  is  admired  not 
less  for  her  feminine  charms  than  her 
musical  gifts  and  accomplishments.  In 
England  Miss  Peppercorn  has  shone  in 
the  highest  social  circles  and  been 
courted  by  the  nobility.  Yet  her  head 
has  not  been  turned.” 

OHICKERIN'G  CONCERTS. 

The  first  of  the  four  Chlckerlng  or- 
chestral concerts  in  Chickering  Hall 
will  he  on  TVednesday  evening,  Feb. 
10,  and  the  programme  will  be  of  most 
unusual  interest.  Mr.  Lang  will  con- 
duct Beethoven’s  overture  to  "Corio- 
lanus”  and  “The  Repose  of  the  Holy 
Family,”  for  tenor  (Mr.  George  Deane), 
female  chorus  and  orchestra  from  Ber- 
lioz’s "Infancy  of  Christ.”  Claude  De- 
bussy’s "Nocturnes”  (I..  “Nuages”;  II.. 
“Fetes”:  III.,  "Sirenes”)  for  orchestra 
and  with  female  chorus  in  the  last 
nocturne,  will  be  conducted  by  Mr. 
Georges  Longy.  This  wrill  be  the  fii^t 
performance  in  America,  and.  as  the 
pieces  are  of  an  extraordinary  charac- 
ter in  every  way,  they  will  be  played 
twice  at  this  concert.  There  will  be  a 
picked  orchestra  of  from  50  to  60  play- 
ers. The  concert  will  begin  at  8:15  P. 
M.  and  end  at  9:45. 

The  programme  of  the  setond  concert 
will  include  Gluck’s  overture  to  ”Iphi- 
genia  in  Aulls,”  Debussy’s  "Afternoon 
of  a Faun,”  two  movements  from  Had- 
ley's prize  symphony  (led  by  the  com- 
poser), Cesar  Pranch’s  “Djinns!’  (after 
Hugo’s  poem,  for  orchestra  and  piano, 
Mrs  Downer-Eaton,  pianist),  land  a 
concerto  by  Bach  for  three  pianos 
(Messrs.  PTox,  Gebivtrd,  Proctbr,  pia- 
nists). ... 

The  purpose  of  these  concerts  is  to 
give  the  public  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
' Ing  in  a hall  of  moderate  size  fine 
classical  works  as  well  as  modern  com- 
positions  that  should  he  heard,  and  also 
to  increase  the  opportunities  for  per- 
formers of  talent  to  appear  with  or- 
chestra. 

These  concerts  should  commend  them- 
selves to  all  lovers  of  music,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  curious  seekers  after  some- 
thing new.  

PERSONAL. 

Edward  MacDowell  has  resigned  his 
position  as  professor  of  music  at  Colum- 
bia University  in  order  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  composition.  His  depart- 
ure will  be  a severe  blow  to  the  univer- 
■sity,  where  he  was  respected  and  be- 
loved by  colleagues  and  students.  In 
connection  with  this  news  the  following 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  critic  or 
the  Deutsches  Blatt  is  interesting: 

It  was  with  great  prejudice  that  I exam- 
ined these  MacDowell  sonatas  (dedicated  to 
Edward  Grieg),  inasmneh  as  the  unprodnctlT- 
ItT  ot  the  Anglo-Americans  Is  to  all  appear- 
ances on  the  Increase.  However,  this  time  I 
was  sadlv  deceived.  An  impassioned,  resource- 
ful. confident,  fertile  nature  finds  Its  expres- 


works.  In  tho  T>  minor  as  well  as  )n 
aonara.  thmv  arc  themes  tuU 
strengtli,  and  umiuestlonalde 
well  as  others  whicli  are  vibrant  willi 
genuine  depth  of  sentiment.  It  is  indeed  <U 
4-nlt  to  d(‘cl<l<‘  whieh  of  the  sonatas  is  the 
ter;  both  have  won  my  admiratloiJ.  tli 
their  unusual  qualities,  ^^tu’lhjwell  s 
neons  jnveuUveness  enables  him  udth  «HRt> 
build  lip  the  most  tremendous  e fleets^' 
keeiJlng  within  the  simplest  tonn. 
ing  and  passionate  emotion  lie 
themes  to  hrllllant  , ‘‘l'’’,.!!  ' f 

gradually  die  awu.v  with  'eiifin.scei.t  llashes  of 
the  themes,  as  lightning  Idazes  f'’'*''  t 
darknesB.  These  two  sonata.s  are  mmilslak.ihly 
among  the  highest  and  worthiest  V' 

modern  |>lano  literainre;  they  can  he 
rt-commendc<l  to  amatfiirs  and  aitials  alike. 

A Mr.  John  Bland  made  his  ap- 

pearance in  New  York  Jart. 
dclssohn  Hall.  The  Evening  Sun  haul 
of  him:  “When  .Mr.  Bland  groub  "P 

be  50  years  old,  it  m.ay  be  more  profit- 
able to  ask  it  he  ’sings  like  Jean  de 
Reszke.’  At  pre.sent  ho  looks  20  oi  2i, 
he  has  an  abundance  of  voice,  and  c.in 
ufford  to  let  the  musical 
agree  a.s  to  his  use  of  it.  Mr.  BlaPd  , 
might  have  said  as  he  sang  in  the  ■ 
words  of  .=!chiirSann’s  rhansodist  of  Ihre  I 


StlrnitB^— T treniijl'e,  I’m' Slowing  ivith 
ardor  all  too  soon.’  tVe  sdtall  not  com- 
plain if  the  ardor  of  youth  Is  siiong  in 
the  young  man  behind  the  voice,  nut  we 
shall  be  more  interested  to  hear  the 
same  tenor  10  years  from  now_,  when  the 
undertones  and  oc’ertones  of  life  may  be 
listened  for.”  At  tho  same  concert  -Mr.s. 
Adele  Baldwin  ’“a  church  contralto  of 
high  standing,  displayed  more  dittldence 
than  she  liad  any  right  to  feel. 

If  there  was  a Sembrlch  programme 
there  was  a Kneisel  house  that  carne  in 
carriages.  It  looked  like  a New  A.ork 
Vnssar  alumnae  reunion.  Elderly  tenors 
also  were  out  in  force,  and  curiosity, 
re-enforced  by  At,  Charles  Gilibert,  Air. 
Francis  Rogers  and  other  table  ban-  i 
tonc.s  and  ba.s.ses.  The  only  slip  in  this  | 
affair  was  a slip  of  paper  inserted  in  i 
each  programme  to  say  that  the  three 
singers  heard  were  pupils  of  a certain 
teacher.  Why  not  go  the  whole  figure 
and  advertise  where  they  bought  their 
songs  give  the  bu.siness  card  of  Air. 
Bland’s  London  tailor  and  throw  in  a 
hint  as  to  Ali.ss  Aletcalfc’s  millinery 
dressmaker  and  Alr.s.  Baldwin  s pas- 
sionate modiste?  It’s  all  a matter  o. 
taste.”  . . „ , ... 

Air.  Nlkiech  has  been  invited  by  AIo- 
deste  Tschaikowsky,  the  brother  of  the 
comooser,  to  lead  a series  of  Tschai- 
kowsky concerts  in  Aloscow'  and  tat. 
Petersiburg  next  spring.  The  Berlin 
Philharmonic  orchestra  will  accompany 
Niklsch  on  his  Russian  trip. 

Leopold  Lichtenberg,  violinist,  for- 
merly of  Boston,  played  Vieuxtemps 
concerto  in  A minor  at  the  fourth^  of 
"Wetzler’s  symphony  concerts  at  New 
York  Jan.  23. 

Mr.  Blackburn  of  the  Pall  Alall  Ga- 
zette (Jfin.  15)  wrote  of  the  late  An- 
toinett'?  Sterling  as  follows:  ’’The  death 
of  Antoinette  Sterling  removes  a singer 
of  very  striking  personality  from  the 
world  of  Engll-sh  music.  Opinions  have 
always  differed  as  to  the  precise  value 
of  her  vocal  accomplisliments.  to  some 
extent  because  it  was  very  difficult  in- 
deed to  separate  her  personality  from 
her  art.  In  everything  .she  did.  that 
personality  was  essentially  intrusive  of 
course  we  use  the  word  in  an  absolutely 
inoffensive  sense.  The  singular  beauty 
of  her  character  was  evident  to  every- 
body who  knew  her  even  slightly;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  at  times  a cer- 
tain element  of  eccentricity  in  her  pub; 
lie  manner  provoked  a good-humorea 
smile.  As  to  her  voice,  it  may  be  said 
that  she  was  never  inclined  to  cultivate 
sweetness  of  tone  for  its  own  sake; 
earnest  she  was  in  the  last  degree, 
sometimes  so  earnest  that  she  was  in- 
clined to  exaggeration;  this  was  par- 
tlcularlv  the  case  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  used  her  lower  register;  it 
seemed  to  us  that  she  never  quite  sub- 
ordinated her  sense  of  power  to  the 
sense  of  beauty.  She  remains,  however, 
in  one’s  memory  as  a figure  engrossing, 
simple  and  sincere;  she  counted  an 
enormous  circle  of  friends,  and  among 
musicians  she  was  certainly  regarded 
with  much  respect.  As  everybody  knows, 
SuUivan’.s  ’Lost  Chord’  was  written  for 
her.  and  her  rendering  of  it  was  prob- 
ably her  best  known  artistic  effort.” 

Mr.  Charles  Bennett,  a bass-baritone, 
formerly  of  Boston,  now  of  London,  has 
been  singing  In  ”Ib  and  Little  Chris- 
tina,” with  Susan  Strong  as  leading 
soprano,  at  Daly’s,  London,  and  Air. 
Baughan  describes  him  as  the  possessor 
of  a fine  voice.  “As  I have  remarked 
in  criticising  him  as  a concert  .singer,  he 
has  given  promise  of  doing  well  on  the 
stage,  for  which  his  temperament  fits 
him.” 

Albani  has  left'  London  for  a tour  ot 
two  months  in  South  Africa. 

The  soloists' at  the  Philharmonic  con- 
certs, London,  this  season  (Alarch-June) 
will  he  Anna  de  Jong,  Alarie  Hall.  Kreis- 
ler,  Kubelik,  violinists;  Pugno  Consula, 
Berwick,  pianists;  Jean  Gerardy,  ’cel- 
list, and  Clara  Butt,  Aluriel  Fo^er, 
Elizabeth  Parkins  (American),  Alaria 
Gay  Alinnie  Tracey  (American)  and 
Kennerly  Rumford  (Clara  Butt's  hus- 
band). 

”Mr.  Caruso  lias  made  an  agreement 
with  Mr.  Conried  that  insures  his  return 
each  winter  to  the  Aletropolitan  for 
three  or  four  years  to  come.”  His  en- 
gagement ends  this  week.  He  has  been 
re-engaged  for  the  whole  of  next  sea- 
son, when  he  will  add  to  his  repertory 
Raoul.  Ri-cardo.  the  Count  in  “The 
Barber,”  and  he  will  sing  the  part  of 
Faust  in  French. 

Florizel  von  Reuter,  as  tlie  boy  fiddler 
is  now  named,  gave  a concert  on  Jan. 
14  at  Vienna.  He  is  still  11  years  old. 

Gertrude  Griswold  sang  at  a concert 
in  Paris  Jan.  12.  This  American  woman 
made  her  debut  at  the  Opera,  Paris, 
June  6,  1881,  as  Ophelia;  Nov.  30th  she 
sang  Zerllna.  Two  years  before  she 
had  trouble  at  the  Conservatory,  when 
she  was  dissatisfied  because  she  took 
only  a first  accessit,  and  she  refused 
to  answer  to  her  name,  which  was 
then  removed  from  the  list  of  competi- 
tors for  the  opera  prize.  She  was  after- 
ward reinstated,  and  in  1880  she  shared 
with  Miss  Merguillier  the  first  prize  for 
singing,  and  she  took  the  second  prize 
for  opera.  M'hen  she  appeared  at  the 
Opera,  her  “American  accent”  and  her 
enunciation  were  adversely  criticised. 
"Her  voice  is  agreeable,  no  doubt,  but 
already  tired  and  too  weak  for  the 
great  room.”  So  wrote  a critic:  perhaps 
Air.  Glraudet,  who  was  then  a member 
of  the  Opera  company,  could  tell  us 
whether  the  criticism  were  jusL — 'ALlsS 
Griswold,  who  was  born  at  New  Y'ork. 
Oct.  18.  1855,  left  the  Opera  in  1882.  for 
an  engagement  in  Italy,  It  was  said. 

Bronislaw  Hubermann,  who  played 
here  as  an  Infant  phenomenon,  now  “a 
likely  youth  nigh  21,”  has  been  fiddling 
In  Paris  with  great  success. 

Calve  will  make  her  reappearance  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  tomorrow  evening  as  Carmen. 
It  is  said  that  she  will  appear  this  sea- 
son as  the  heroine  in  "Les  Dragons  de 
Villars”  and  as  the  Countess  in  “The 
Marriage  of  Figaro.” 


Mr.  HetkHSfSii  ‘ 

Who  wUl  1^?  Let  Me«friea 
tell.  Let  mV;  Flnck  tell.  Or.  as 
Jerome  Sykes  remarked,  let 
Tell. 

They  say  that  the  Czar  of  Russia  has, 

gven  the  equivalent  of  $50,000  to  the 
armstadt  Opera  House  to  restage 
“Aida-*’ 

Mrs.  Cralgie  In  a lecture  at  the  Cri- 
terion, London  (Jan.  10),  said  that  t’nere 
are  only  two  classes  of  natural  drama — 
the  musical  comedies  produced  by 
George  Edwardes,  and  the  Drury  Lane 
melodramas.  A London  reviewer  adds  a 
third,  “though  It  may  now  he  mori- 
bund, the  operas  of  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van.” , „ , 

The  Daily  News  (London)  says:  Carl 

Goldmark  has  revised  his  opera.  ‘Mer- 
lin,’ which,  since  its  production  In  1886. 
■has  only  been  performed  at  Vienna  and 
Dresden.  The  composer  has  offered  the 
new  version  of  the  work  to  Frankfort.' 
The  opera  was  produced  in  New  York 
at  the  -Metropolitan  Opera  House  Jan  3. 
1887,  with  Lllll  Dehmann.  Brandt.  Al- 
vary  and  Fischer  as  the  chief  singers. 


W-ORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

At  the  ninth  concert  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  led  by  Air.  Fritz  Scheel, 
Jan.  23,  after  the  overture  to  “Der  Freis- 
chuetz”  was  played,  many  of  the  or- 
chestra left  the  stage,  and  Bach’s  suite 
In  B minor  for  strings  was  played  by  a 
dozen  violins,  six  violas,  six  'cellos  and 
four  double  basses.  The  Public  Ledger 
said:  “This  work  is  lit'ie  more  than 

chamber  music,  and  it  ifi  questionabse 
whether  anything  is  gained  by  present- 
ing It  at  a full-fledged  sj-mphony  con- 
cert, as  it  was  originall;  scored  for  a 
small  orchestra.  It  is  sr,4all  music,  al- 
beit entirely  melodious  and  lovely,  and 
the  effect  of  the  little  group  of  strings 
set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
Academy  stage  was  somewhat  depre.“>t 
ing.”  A symphony  by  Haydn  was  playei 
with  an  orchestra  of  approximately  the^ 
size  of  the  orchestra  of  Haydn’s  period. 

The  1000th  concert  of  the  Guildhall 
school  of  muac,  London,  will  given 
Feb.  3. 

A new  “melologue,”  “The  Death  of 
■Bayard,”  music  by  A'enezlanl,  was  proj. 
duced  with  success  at  Ferrara,  Dec.  28. 

The  Musical  Courier  (New  York)  an- 
nounces that  Richard  Strauss’  new 
work,  the  “Domestic”  suite,  will  be  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  New  York 
at  the  third  of  the  Strauss  concerts. 

"Alyssa,”  lyric  scene,  by  Raoul  Da- 
parra.  first  prize  of  Rome,  was  per- 
formed St.  Cecilia’s  day  at  Bordeaux. 

Saint-Saens’  latest  work,  a “Hymn  to 
France,”  was  produced  lately  at  Cairo. 

G.  AI.  Witkowski  is  at  work  on  a 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano. 

Angelin  Biancheri’s  ’’Soleil  Couchant.” 
an  orchestral  picture,  was  played  at  a 
Lc  Rey  concert,  PaHs.  Jan.  3.  ”A  sun  I 
threatened  by  formidable  clouds  and 

drowned  In  sonorous  w-aves.”  The  com- 
poser is  a pupil  of  Wider. 

A PARISIAN'  SCANDAL. 

There  is  a composer  in  Paris  richer 
in  money  than  in  harmonic  thought.  He 
uses  with  a certain  newspaper  the 
methods  of  advertisers.  One  of  our  ex- 
cellent critics  ■wrote  a just,  but  severe, 
criticism  of  an  orchestra  episode  of 
the  little  musical  nabob,  but  he  found 
the  next  morning  that  his  article  was 
not  published,  and  in  place  of  this  truth- 
ful review  was  enthusiastic  praise  of 
the  wretched  piece,  praise  -BTltten  and 
paid  for  by  the  co>  . poser  at  a higher 
rate  than  the  yearly  salary  of  the 
critic.— Le  CrI  de  Parts. 

The  Guide  Musical  quotes  the  para- 
graph  and  asks  the  name  of  the  musical 
sugarbowl.  

MUSIC  OF  THE  'WEEK. 

TUESDAY— Potter  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  First  ap- 
pearance  In  America  of  Miss  Gertrode 
percom,  pianist:  Toccata  and  Fu^e.  D 

minor.  Bach-Tauslg;  variations  and  fueue  on 
a theme  by  Handel,  Brahms;  Chopin  s Sonata 
in  B flat  minor;  Schumann’s  Romance.  F 
sharp;  Zarembskl’s  Etude,  G minor;  Chopin  s 
Berceuse;  two  studies  on  Chopin,  Nos.  17 
and  47.  Godowsky;  overture  to  ”Tann- 
haeuser,”  Wagner-Liszt. 
i WEDXESD.'ty— Stelnert  Hall,  8 P.  XU  Fif- 
I teenth  pianola  recital,  Mr.  George  E.  Lin- 
coln as  ivell  as  the  regular  pianola  player 
will  manipulate  the  Instrument,  and  Alisa 
Adelaide  Griggs,  contralto,  will  sing  songs 
bv  Goring  Thomas,  Chadwick  and  AlUtsen. 
THURSDAY— 8 P.  M..  Jordan  Hall.  CCTtlc 
concert.  Miss  Maud  MacCarthy.  violinist, 
will  plav  Esposito’s  “Irish  Rhapsody”  and 
“Irish  Melodies”  and  Stanford’s  Irish  Fan- 
1 tastes.  The  Boston  Municipal  Orchestra  will 
i play  overtures  bv  Balfe  and  'VTallace.  Mae- 
Cunn’s  snlte.  “Highland  Memories.”  Mr. 
Michael  J.  Dwyer  will  sing  old  Irish  love 
songs.  _ 

FRID.4Y— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Fonr- 
teenth  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Mr.  Gerlcke  conductor. 
Overture.  “Frlthlof."  T.  Dubois  (first  time); 
Beethoven’s  Violin  Concerto  (Miss  Mead,  vio- 
linist); Brahms’  Symphony  In  E minor.  No.  4. 
SATURD.4Y— Stelnert  Hall.  3 P.  .M.  Mr.  Har- 
old Bauer’s  farewell  recital.  Schumann  p»t>- 
gramme:  Sonata  in  G mlnot,  Paplllons.  Toc- 
cata. Traeumerel,  In  der  Nacht.  Romance  in 
F sharp.  Noyellelte  In  D.  Carnayal. 

Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Fourteenth  con- 
cert of  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  Programme 
as  on  Friday  afternoon. 

THIRTEENTH  SYMPHONY  NIGHT 


i A Symphonic  Poem  ^^^itteu  by 
I Kaun  Is  the  Novelty. 

I - 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

“Parsifal’’  is  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  copy  in  New  York.  Air.  Krehblel  now 
asks  passionately;  “Is  it  compassion 
that  makes  Par.sifal  knowing,  or  knowl- 
orip-e  that  makes  him  ■compassionate?” 


|l  It  In  Xot  “Hia'watlia,”  but  “Mlnne- 
haha*’— .V  Symphony  in  A Minot 
by  Rnblnstein  Is  Disinterred— 
Sir.  Proctor  and  Liszt’s  Concertt 
Xo.  1— Overture  of  Smetaaa. 

: The  programme  of  the  13th  Sywphoni 


Kivsn' 

lEUfr\!U^0hlnBiMWbl>  wti-fl  «a 

'S; 

OD.r  in  A.  mtoar.  No.  ff.t Rublnstela 

to  In  K flat  major,  W.  I ^.Llaat 

toll-  porui,  *'51initithaba" Kauu 

(Fliat 

OacFtnre  to  "Thp  Sold  llrld*” Smetana 

Jfir.  Gi'fleke  jiroducetl  Rubinstein’s 
Eymphony  hero  In  A minor  In  18S7,  .and 
alnce  then  It  has  been  allowed  to  rest 
peacefully  on  the  .shelf.  No  doubt  tho 
compostT  took  some  pains  with  tha 
work,  tor  It  was  composed  for  that  nu« 
gust  tmbunnl.  the  tiewand  Haus  So- 
ciety of  I-elpsic,  and  It  was  first  played 
In  Lelpslc  under  the  direction  of  tho 
composer  in  1886, 

Tho.  editor  of  the  prt^Kramme  book  of  i 
those  symphony  concerts  compiled  a list  [ 
of  works  by  Rubinstein  that  have  been 
performed  here  since  1870  at  concerts 
of  the  leadinB  local  societies  and  at  con- 
certs given  here  by  Theodore  Thomas. 

It  Is  a formidable  list,  and  It  shows 
again  how  quickly  the  modernity  of  a . 
composer  passes,  unless  his  foothold  is 
mortised  In  granite,  to  use  a phrase  of 
Walt  Whitman.  There  was  a time  when 
the  talk  was  about  Rubenstein:  his 

larger  works  were  In  fashion;  his  cham- 
ber music  was  played  continually;  his 
songs  were  in  the  mouth  of  every  sing- 
er Today  ho  is  known  in  concert  halls 
chiefiy  by  ■ his  piano  concerto  in  U 
minor'  once  in  a while  the  "Ocean" 
symphony  (first  version)  Is  performed 
and  every  one  speaks  approvingly  of  the 
first  movement.  His  songs  are  seldom 
sung— the  more  the  pity— and  his  "Thou 
Art  Like  Unto  a Flower”  is  known  to 
church  congregations  by  association 
with  the  incongruous  words  "Jerusalem 

^Tlus'^syntphony  Is  like  many  other 
works  of  Rubinstein;  there  Is  a promis-  | 
Ing  start,  there  are  ideas,  and  then  the  i 
music  is  as  though  the  composer  had 
sketched  hurriedly  a movement  or  two. 
and,  waxing  impatient,  with  fresh 
thoughts  for  another  composition,  had 
completed  the  work  In  hand  perfuncto- 
rilv  and  with  an  Olympian  indifference. 
His  orchestration  Is  almost  always  dry 
and  scratchy:  at  times  it  suggests  sand- 
paoer,  and  It  grates  on  the  nerves.  The 
symphony  In  A minor  Is  no  exception; 
one  misses  the  vivifying  breath  of  im- 
agination. The  themes  themselves  are 
of  slight  interest,  and  after  the  first 
movement  the  composer  himself  seems 
to  have  lost  all  affection  tor  his  task. 
No  performance,  however  careful,  and 
admirable,  os  was  that  of  last  night, 
could  breathe  into  this  dead  body  the 
breath  of  life.  r 

When  Mr.  Proctor  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  a Symphony  concert  he 
was  fresh  from  study  at  Vienna.  He 
chose  a brazen-faced,  musk-scented 
thing,  a concerto  by  Eduard  Sehuett. 
The  pianist  then  had  the  hard,  brittle,- 
unemotional  touch  that  distinguishes  so 
many  fresh  from  a certain,  school  in 
the  Austrian  city,  and  his  style  was 
flamboyant  and  buriiptlous.  In  recitals 
•soon  after  he  playefl  as  though  he  had 
not  taken  the  time  for  preparation.  But 
of  late  years  he  has  pondered,  ap- 
parently. the  value  of  tone  and  rhythm, 
especially  tone.  Last  season  he  played 
ple'-es  of  Inconsiderable  Importance  in 
a truly  artistic  manner.  He  sang  and 
did  not  pound  the  melody;  he  was  emo- 
tional and  imaginative,  so  far  as  the 
character  of  the  pieces  permitted.  L.ast 
night  he  played  one  of  the  great  con- 
certos in  the  literature  of  the  piano,  a 
superb,  defiant  piece  that  is  still  fresh 
and  heroic,  with  sentiment  that  still 
seems  genuine,  a piece  that  any  pianist 
may  well  be  proud  to  play.  In  his  per- 
formance he  showed  many  admirable 
qualities.  First  of  all.  even  in  the  most 
virile  passages,  he  did  not  force  tone;  i 
and  those  who  heard  Liszt  in  his  puis- 
sant years  all  agree  that  the  great 
pianist’s  tone,  even  in  the  frenzy  of 
bravura,  was  always  beautiful.  Mr. 
Proctor  played  with  a fine  rhythmic 
feeling,  with  a keen  apprecl.atlon  of  the 
value'  of  the  phrase.  Perhaps  there 
were  moments  when  the  hearer  would 
have  liked  an  exhibition  of  more  demo- 
niacal spirit,  a revelation  of  the  vir- 
tuoso exulting  in  his  strength:  but.  on 
the  whole,  the  performance  was  inter- 
esting. musical  and  highly  creditable 
to  the  player. 

Hugo  Kaun,  w'hose  name  appeared  for 
the  first  time  on  these  programmes,  ifi 
a Berliner  who  sojourned  for  a time  at . 
Milwaukee,  and  Is  now  busied  again  In 
the  city  of  weiss  beer.  The  argument  i 
printed  in  the  score  of  "Minnehaha" 
tells  us  that  he  was  inspired  by  Long-  ■ 
fellow’s  poem  and  by  "the  glorious  oil  i 
painting  .bv  the  American  artl.st.  Dodge, 
depicting  the  death  of  Minnehaha."  W'ei 
have  never  seen  this  painting,  but  some- 
thing in  our  heart  tells  us  that  the 
modern  school  would  not  be  enthusi- 
astic over  it;  that  it  would  be  dismissed 
with  the  pictorial  representations  by  an 
Englishman  of  a railway  station  and 
the  Derby  day,  and  with  the  statue  of 
the  dreaming  lolanthe  In  butter  that 
awakened  the  wonder  and  the  approval 
of  thousands  at  the  Philadelphia  ex- 
position in  1876.  Still  we  may  be  wrong, 
we  may  be  wrong.  "Oil  painting”:  It 
reminds  us  of  Artemus  Ward's  defini- 
tion of  sardeens:  "Little  fishes  biled  in 
lie.”  M.  Kaun’s  symbolic  poem— It  ha,s 
a companion  piece  "Hiawatha”— is 
E pleasant  music  without  any  particular 
iorlginality  of  thought  or  treatment.  The 
* Instri^ientation  Is  sonorous,  but  there 
Is  not/one  poignant  phrase,  not  one  dra- 
matic stroke.  The  poem  is  the  work  of 
a cultivated  musician  of  routine. 

Smetana’s  delightful  overture  brought 
the  close.  It  is  to  ^ hoped  that  the 
opera  will  yet  be  inemded  In  the  reper- 
tory of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House; 
a translation  into  English  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Meltzer,  but  the  opera  is 
not  yet  in  rehearsal,  although  there 
was  promise  earlier  in  the  season  of  a 
production. 
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Handsome  Young  English 
Pianist  Makes  Her  First 
Public  Appearance  in 
Ajnerica. 


Overture  to  Be,  Played  .it  Public  II 
hearsal  of  the  Boi  ton  Syrnphony 
OroHei  ’r,-i. 
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.Mi.ss  Gertrude  I’eppercorn.  a pianist 
of  Ijondon,  gave  her  llrst  recllal  in  this 
eountry  la.sl  night  at  Poller  Hall.  The 
programme  was  as  follows: 

Toeniln  ami  Fugue  In  U miner.  . . Ilaeh-Tuualg 
VarlHlIims  iiml  !■  ague  on  u tljeiiie  l).v  lliin- 

il,.i liniliniH 

Soiialu  ill  1!  Ilnl  iiiliior.  Dp.  U.'i Dlioplii 

Ucuiaiiee  111  F Khurp Sehiiiimiiii 

Ktiiile  111  O iiiliior Zareiiihski 

hereeuue t'hopiii 

Two  stuilics  ou  t'liopin  Ktiulles,  Nos,  1!) 

auil  -17 Dndow.iky 

Oveiiuie  to  "Tiiuiiliaeiirer  " Wiigiiei-Ll.-zt 

Mlfw  Peppercorn  is  a very  good  look- 
ing young  woman;  and  there  was  a lime 
when  a pianist's  beauty  was  half  the 
battle  Now  some,  go  so  far  a.s  to  say 
that  the  pianist  or  the  .singer  should  be 
hidden  from  the  sight  of  the  public,  or 
that  lights  should  be  lowered  or  wholly 
extinguished;  or  that  the  hearer  should 
sit  with  disrespectful  back  toward  the 
performer.  The  pianist  should  be  heard, 
rather  than  seen.  Any  one  of  these 
“roforms.”  if  carried  into  effect,  w’ould 
work  serious  injury  to  many  perform- 
ern,  and  among  them  would  be  Miss 
Peppercorn. 

For  Miss  Peppercorn,  however  fond  Of 
music  she  may  be  and  however  serious 
and  indefatigable  her  desire  for  self-im- 
proveinent,  plays  as  though  she  were 
an  advanced  pupil  at  a conservatory 
exhibition.  It  is  true  that  she  took 
prizes  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
or  some  .simiiaj'  institution  in  London, 
and  we  can  readily  believe  the  report 
that  King  Edward  VII.  heard  her  with 
approval  and  bestowed  his  benediction 
on  her.  for.  as  Prince  of  Wales,  he  was 
a patron  of  the  art.s,  who  also  had  to 
maintain  the  reputation  of  being  the 
first  gentleman  In  Europe.  Consider 
for  a moment  the  pitiable  fate  of  a 
young  English  singer  or  pianist  on 
whom  majesty  should  publicly  frown! 
It  is  also  true  that  Miss  Peppercorn  has 
played  In  cities  of  Germany,  where,  as 
a refreshing  apparition,  she  no  doubt 
excited  applause. 

She  herself  w.as  last  night  without 
pretension.  She  played  as  though  she 
enjoyed  her  task,  but  without  undue 
exuberance  in  manner.  And  it  must  be 
also  said  that  her  arrival  was  heralded 
simply,  even  modestly  in  these  d'lys  of 
Ingenious  press  agents  and  trumpet  an- 
nouncerrients. 

It  Is  therefore  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted that  her  performance  does  not 
call  for  warm  words  of  praise.  The 
programme  was  for  the  most  part  famil- 
iar; some  might  say,  too  familiar;  yet 
it  Is  natural  for  a young  pianist  to 
choose  pieces  which  by  sheer  weight  of 
importance  will  impress  a hearer.  To 
follow  Tauslg’s  disarrangement  of 
Bach’s  organ  piece,  with  Brahms’  Va- 
riations on  a Theme,  by  Handel,  was 
heroic:  to  add  Immediately  Chopin’s  so- 
nata with  the  Funeral  March,  was  fa- 
tal. Only  a pianist  of  something  more 
than  digital  dexterity  can  make  these 
variatlon.s  bv  Brahms  endurable.  Mas- 
ters of  technic  h.ave  attempted  the  task 
and  failed  dismally.  Miss  Peppercorn, 
who  fllayed'  the  Toccata  and  fugue  as 
though  it  were  a show  piece— and  by  so 
doing:  she  took  sides  with  the  majority— 
plaved  the  piece  by  Brahms  fr.ankly, 
as  though  it  were  a task.  The  chief  im- 
pression made  on  the  hearer  was  that 
of  a handsome  girl  bravely  attempting, 
or  rashly  trying  with  the  enviatile  en- 
thusiasm of  youth,  to  interpret  that 
which  she  did  not  fully  comprehend. 
We  do  not  refer  to  her  technical  pro- 
ficiency in  this  performance,  for  her 
technique  here  waa^ften  plausible,  but 
to  the  interpretatio''  that  should  cause 
technique  to  be  foi^tten.  Unless  there 
be  a display  of  the  peculiar  quality  that 
supplies  in  a measure  the  inherent  lack 
of  emotional  quality  in  the  composition 
itself,  this  musk;  is  merely  a long- 
winded  and  boresomo  series  of’difBcult 
exercises. 

While  the  technique  of  Mi.=s  Pepper- 
corn is  plausible,  it  is  by  no  means 
ripe.  It  is  not  fully  developed  on  all 
sides,  and  the  absence  of  solid  founda- 
tion is  seen  in  the  less  exa'ctlng  mo- 
ments. This  pinnirt  i.s  not  a cold  player: 
yet  her  gamut  of  emotion  is  limited,  and 
In  her  crintabile  and  in  her  bravura 
there  is  little  Individuality.  She  does 
not  seem  to  think  musically  for  herself. 

is  not  yet  mistress  of  rhythm;  her 
phrasing  Is  neither  ciaringiy  original  nor 
traditionally  excellent.  She  does  not 
color  in  tones  b.v  variety  of  touch  or 
by  .skilful  use  of  pedals. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  Miss  Pep- 
percorn was  eminent  among  her  mates 
at  school;  that  .she  outstripped  them; 
that  her  proficiency  at  her  age  attract- 
ed attention  and  univer.sal  praise;  that 
she  entered  too  soon  on  the  career  of  a 
public  player.  She  has  a 'aleut  for 
piano  playing,  and  it  is  not  too  late 
for  her  to  consider  her  ways,  to  listen 
to  her  own  performance,  to  reaii'/.e  her 
present  condition,  and  fo  have  the  pa- 
tience to  apply  the  remedy  by  .studying 
soberly  with  some  master  who  i.s  ea.ger 
to  give  to  tl'.c  world  in  due  time  a inu- 
.siclan-pianist  rather  than  a glittering 
vlrtuo.so. 

Tnere  wa.s  an  audience  of  good  size, 
and  the  pianist  was  applauded  and  re- 
called. 


The  novelty  nl  Ihe  programme  of  i;," 
lUh  iHlhlle  rihofirsiil  ol  the  ll'.  Ino 
Svmphony/orehi  lira,  this  !n  ii  rnoon,  li 
Symphony  Hall,  will  bo  mu  ovi-rtiire, 
’’Frltlijol,"  by  Theodore  Dubois,  who  Is 
director  of  the  I’arls  Conser' alory. 
Thl.s  overture  I.s  not  a recent  work,  bui 
It  wa.s  published  .some  yieira  after  the 
first  performance.  The  argiiineiit  Is 
based  on  the  well  known  poetical  ver- 
aloii  by  Bishop  Togner  of  the  leelinulle 
saga  of  the  Norwegian  hero.  The  mu.sle 
portrays  the  love  of  Frllhjof  arul  Ingo- 
iier  ..  the  rage  of  tho  hero  at  the  re- 
fusal of  the  maiden’s  family  to  allow 
him  to  wed  her.  tho  lament  of  ingoberg 
at  Frllhjot’s  exile,  his  return  to  find 
her  married,  and  his  setting  lire  to 
Haider’s  temple  by  attempting  to 
snatcli  the  armband  which  he  had 
given  his  sweetheart  from  the  statue 
of  the  god.  Tlie  overture,  however,  Is 
In  classic,  rather  than  ultra-romantic 
form. 

Miss  Olive  Mend  of  tins  city  will  pl.ny 
Beethoven's  violin  concerto,  and  the 
symphony  will  be  Brahms’  In  E minor, 
iNo.  4,  the  one  with  the  .passacaglla 
Ifinale. 

] The  programme  of  the  concerts  of 
Feb.  12  and  13  will  Include  Cherubinl’.s 
overture  to  "Anacreon";  Richard 
Strauss’  fantastical  "Don  Quixote”  (first 
time),  and  Beethoven’s  seventh  sym- 
phony. There  will  be  no  concerts  the 
week  following. 

- t 'f  ^ ^ 


lorial.  The  eo.l  • in.iy  Well  lit.  taken 
ij'Ortray  the  '.•in  iilng  of  tlo  !•  leple.  hut 
IJe  re,  as  ©vei  ywher.  , expri"'  ee  1 flloil- 
i r.-ile  and  t' golat- rl,”  And  ■■  <■:.  ,nd 

ou. 

This  I.s  nil  true.  But  enn:  bb  r i mo 
111. lit  the  r.iga  11  eir,  which  •tiii'i:  ,,r 

ferest  and  sen.  The  loy.-i  i an.l  ih-'i 
enemies  are  iiiider  a wild  norlle  in  si. 
’I’jien  are  eleme.ital  emotloi,  i.  The;  ';  • 
burliarlc  rage  which  defi.-M  t'le  god.s  i 
well  ns  men.  Is  there  any  of  the  -pli  It 
of  the  saga  In  this  muiilo7  Th>'  nnnle 
<jf  Dubois  )H  sleek.  The  love  p (...yig>s 
might  bo  at  M.tudon  of  a Hunduy  rifior- 
tioon.  I.s  tlio  first  theme  • pre.' ilv.  of 
"Frlthjof  In  exile”  or  .jxpre  alve  -if  any 
strong  emotion?  Nowhen  In  tlere  i 
firry  burst:  and  tho  ba-< , drum  and 
cymbals  used  after  the  final,  formiib.. 
of  old-fashioned  Italian  op.-ra  do  ii'  t 
console  us.  

It  Is  a good  thing  to  hoar  occnslonally 
such  music,  for  It  remlnd.s  us  of  the 
great  advance  made  In  Franco  during 
tjio  last  20  years  by  the  men  oC  I ho 
younger  school.  France  produci  d Rer- 
iloz.  who  was  of  the  romantic  move- 
ment that  swept  Europe.  After  his 
great  orchestral  works  were  produced 
the  musicians  of  talent  looked  .or  years 
1 only  toward  the  stage  for  glory.  It  Is 
1 to  Dubois’  credit  that  he  tried  for  fame 
In  tho  concert  hall;  It  Is  not  hl.s  fault 
If  he  Is  without  Imagination. 

Miss  Olive  Mead  played  last  night  for 
the  fourth  time  at  these  concerts.  Her 
first  appearance  was  In  January,  18!i8. 
Each  appearance  has  marked  In^r  pro.g- 
ress  in  technical  proficiency.  Her  jit  r- 
formance  of  Beethoven’s  concerto  may 
be  considered,  perhaps,  as  a mark  of 
graduation  which  should  be  rewarded 
with  a diploma;  and  It  Is  a pleasure  to 
add  that  in  this  concerto  she  showed  a 
fuller  tone  and  a broader  and  warmer 
style  than  In  preceding  years. 

Her  performance  was  creditable  to  her 
Ih  many  ways.  It  would  be  untrue  and 
Injurious  to  her  to  say  that  her  inter- 
pretation was  the  full  expression  of  the 
~ contents  of  the  work.  Her  limltatlon.s 
In  this  respect  are  temperamental  and 
spiritual  rather  than  mechanical.  Many 
play  this  concerto;  the  interpreters  of  It 
' may  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  Miss 
Mead  was  heartily  applauded. 

The  symphony  by  Brahms,  the  least 
striking  of  the  four,  brought  the  close. 

I At  the  concert  this  week  Richard 
! Strauss’  “Don  Quixote,”  a set  of  varla- 
i tions  on  a fantastic  knightly  theme,  with 
Introduction  and  finale,  will  be  per- 
! formed  for  the  first  time  In  this  city. 


“Frithjof”  Given  by  Symphony  Or- 
chestra— FirstTime  Here — Miss 
Olive  Mead  Plays  Beethoven’s 
Violin  Concerto. 


A BRAHMS  SYMPHONY 
FOR  CLOSING  NUMBER 


MR.  BAUER’S  RECITAL 

Eminent  Pianist  Bids  Farewell  for  This 
Season  with  a Programme  De- 
voted to  Schumann. 


Harold  Bauer  Gives  His  Closing 
Piano  Recital  for  This  Season 
with  a Programme  of  Selections 
from  Schumann. 


The  14tb  concert  of  the  Symphony  or- 
chestra, Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  was 
given  last  night  In  Symphony  Hall.  The 
programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  "Fritlijot" Dubois 

(First  time.) 

Concerto  for  violin Beethoven 

Cymphofly  in  E minor,  N'o.  4 Brahms 

Dubois’  overture,  which  was  produced 
at  Paris  In  1880,  would  not  bring  a blusn 
to  the  cheek  of  any  high  officer  of  a 
conservatory.  There  is  nothing  in  it 
that  is  radical  or  revolutioriary;  there 
is  not  the  sllghteat  suspicion  of  treason 
toward  the  traditions;  there  is  no  dal- 
lying with  corrupt  chords,  there  is  no 
companionship  -with  dissipated  progress- 
iveness.  No  susceptible  pupil  will  be  led 
astray  by  hearing  a performance  of  it 
or  by  reading  furtively  the  score. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  would  be  a 
pity  If  Theodore  Dubois,  director  of  the 
Paris  conservatory,  should  be  taunted 
In,  his  highly  respectable  old  age  with 
a musical  sin  of  his  middle  years.  Du- 
bois can  look  h:3  professors  and  pupils 
in  the  eye  and  say  with  the  calmness  of 
conscious  rectitude:  "Gentlemen,  I 

have  never  been  musically  bold  or  in- 
dividual or  imaginative.” 

The  answer  to  any  sceptic  concerning 
the  Inherent  worth  of  the  overture 
■would  probably  be  this:  "It  Is  well 
made;  It  Is  clear  and  logical  and  sane." 
The  overture  is  condemned  by  the  an- 
I swer. 

For  Dubois  chose  a romantic  subject 
and  wrote  an  argument  as  well  as  mu- 
sic. He  chose  episodes  from  tho 
"Frlthjof"  Saga,  li’rlthjof  and  Ingeborg 
love  each  other,  but  the  maiden’s 
brother  will  not  hear  of  the  marriage. 
Frlthjof  is  sent  away,  and  Ingeborg 
laments  and  Is  forced  to  marry  old  King 
.Ring.  Frithjof  returns,  goes  to  the 
I temple  of  Balder,  and  there,  seeing  the 
[bracelet  he  gave  Ingeborg  on  the  arm 
' of  the  god’s  stature,  he  tries  to  ■svrench 
it  away,  and  by  so  doing  fires  the  tem- 
ple. The  subsequent  proceedings  of 
PYithlof  and  Ingeborg  Interested  the 
.composer  no  more. 

The  overture  is  "well  made.”  What 
j is  meant  by  this?  The  admirers  of  such 
overtures  would  say:  “This  music  has 
form:  it  follows  safely  the  approved 
I traditions.  There  Is  an  Introduction 
v/ith  typical  motives.  The  themes  In  the 
iqaln  body  of  the  overture  are  clearly 
exposed  and  they  are  skilfully  devel- 
oped. "^ere  is  no  attempt  to  be  plc- 


Mr.  Harold  Bauer  gave  his  fourth  and 
last  piano  recital  here  this  season  In 
Stelnert  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  He 
played  these  pieces  by  Schumann:  Son- 
ata In  G minor.  "Papplllons,”  toccata, 
‘Traeumerel.”  “In  der  Nacht.”  romance 
in  F sharp,  novellette  in  D,  “Carnaval.” 
There  are  two  composers  of  piano 
pieces  -who  can  stand  the  test  of  a re- 
cital devoted  exclusively  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  works  of  each:  Chopin 
and  Schumann.  Other  composers,  how- 
ever great  they  may  be  In  other  fields 
of  musical  thought,  however  lofty  or 
beautiful  some  of  their  piano  pieces  may 
be.  do  not  command  in  like  manner  the 
attention.  There  are  pianists,  some  of 
them  estimable  persons  In  the  main,  but 
without  sense  of  humor,  some  of  them 
fiends  In  human  shape,  who  give 
"Brahms  recitals,”  just  as  there  are 
too  earnest  souls  who  delight  In  play- 
ing four  or  five  sonatas  by  Beethoven  at 
8i/  concert. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons  says.  In  his  eulogy 
of  De  Pachmann,  that  Chopin’s  music, 
unlike  most  other  piano  music,  “exists 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the 
piano.”  It  might  also  he  said  that 
Schumann’s  thoughts,  shy,  sensitive, 
fancifully  romantic,  with  their  blend  of 
joy  and  melancholy,  found  full  expres- 
sion only  through  the  medium  of  tha 
piano.  Hia  pieces  need  no  programme, 
no  verse  as  a motto:  though  Schumann 
used  a motto  for  his  great  fantasia, 
and  he  himself  said  of  ”In  der  Nacht" 
that  after  he  had  composed  it  he  found 
In  It  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leandep 
The  varied  moeds,  the  rhythmical  free- 
dom, the  frequently  exquisite  melodlo 
beauty,  the  whispered  intimacy  or  the 
defiant  spasm,  the  revelation  of  a soul, 
now  depressed,  now  exultant,  always 
very  human— what  wonder  that  music 
with  such  characteristics  Is  heard  sym- 
pathetically by  the  musically  sensitive’? 
The  piano  music  of  Schumann,  as  well 
as  that  of  Chopin,  Is  nearest  our  own 
peri(^.  It  Is  never  grandly  decorative; 
ft  never  suggests  the  cold  and  silent 
fresco;  it  is  the  reminder  of  days  that 
are  no  more;  Joy  is  fleeting,  and  its  de- 
lirium Is  vanity.  . 

There  is  no  comfort  In  nature.^  and 
beware  her  smile,  for  then  she  Is  ironi- 
cal. Music  of  unrest  and  doubt  and 
distraction;  music  that  Is  most  beautiful 
when  it  is  most  vague  or  contradictory. 

Is  there  a feast  with  drinking  of  wine 
and  pomp  of  ©elf-appreciation?  The 
coffined  image  of  the  corpse  Is  borne 
about  and  the  wine  is  bitter  in  the 
Are  lovers  in  a rapturous  embrace?  The 
thought  of  death  pales  their  lijxs. 

^Tr.  Bauer  has  often  revealed  himself 
as  a chosen  interpreter  of  Schumann. 
When  he  is  fully  in  the  vein,  he  knows 
the  ©ecrets  of  Schumann,  and  he  sup- 
plies the  Indefinable  quality  that  is  not 
in  the  notes;  for  these  notes  may  be  ac- 
curately plaved,  thej'  may  serve  in  the 
exhibition  of  a surprising  technic,  yet 
without  the  breath  that  vitalizes,  that 
humanizes,  that  shapes  sound  into  pe- 
culiar and  particular  beauty,  which  Is 
at  once  appreciated  by  the  hearer  and 
seems  to  him  lnevit«tble.  the  ©oul  of 
Schumann  Is  afar  off.  indifferent  to  the 
Importunate  appeals  of  the  pianist. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Bauer  w’as  not  alway.s 
In  the  vein.  He  is  a pianist  of  rare  in- 
sight and  vision;  his  performance  Is  so 
intimate,  so  reproductive  of  fine  moods 
and  suggestions  of  moods,  that  he  jnust 
be  fully  master  of  his  body  and  hl.s 
mind.  The  interpretation  by  a pianist 
so  organized  cannot  be  as  a fixed  quan- i 
tity.  and  the  pianist  who  “lnvarlabl,yf 
plays  well”  is  to  be  avoided. 


*?ARADISE  lost:  BY  DUBOIS 
AND  THE  CRITICISM  OF  MU 


Review  of  an  Interesting 
Volume  by  Arthur  Sy- 
mons; the  Handei  and 
Haydn  in  Symphony 
HailTonight;  Debussy’s 
“Nocturnes”;  Many 
Recitats  and  Concerts, 
Personals,  Etc. 

Mr.  Bauer  retvirned  from  an  exhaust- 
ing concert  trip.  It  Is  not  surprising 
then  that  we  missed  occasionally  variety 
in  Biihtlfety  of  suggestion.  There  were 
many  fine  moments,  but  there  were 
tlmefl  where  strength  was  without  in- 
dividual meaning  and  too  long  contin- 
ued; there  was  a tendency  now  and  then 
to  bring  out  as  under  the  mid-day  .sun 
that  which  should  have  remained  In  the 
twilight,  and  in  the  desire  to  avoid  sen- 
timentalism. as  in  "Traeumerel,”  there 
■.vas  a loss  of  atmosphere. 

Yet  this  seems  ungracious,  when  we 
remember  the  high  standard  of  perfor- 
i.iance  set  here  by  this  admirable  plan- 
If't,  when  we  recall  the  many  hours  of 
pleasure  he  has  given,  and  always  with- 
out affectation  of  any  kind,  without  the 
(nought  of  personal  display.  His  visits 
have  been  welcome  to  all  music  lovers; 
hl.s  sojourn  here  has  been  an  honor  to 
'he  city.  May  we  soon  see  and  hear 
him  again. 

The  hall  was  crowded  and  there  was 
f -.c  heartiest  applause. 

, MR..  DE  G^RZA  ILL 

Mr.  de  Gogorza.  on  account  of  slck- 
n«  "s,  will  be  unable  to  sing  in  Dubois' 
“Paradise  Lost”  this  evening  at  the 
Ilondel  and  Haydn  concert.  Mr.  Stephen 
II  iwnf  end  will  take  his  place. 


R.  ARTHCR  SYMO.XH’ 
“Plays,  Acting  and 
ilusic”  is  published  in 
this  couniry  by  Messrs.  I 
K.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  New 
Y' ■k.  We  learn  from  the  ! 


once  forgets  It. 


the  siher 


at^ita  rto 


^odOT.s';  he”  was  now  perfervid  and  ^ow 
laded  At  times  he  was  cynically  mel- 
Lcholy  In  his  survey 
in  the  little  poem,  Tn  the  Hay  Mai  kci  . 

■•  Uicl  a glLs  of  hitters,  if  you 
For  you  drank  my  best  champague.  you  knott . 


The  verses  imelled  too , often_  of  pa 
' c 
u 

reois  sit  up.  His  niuse 


tchSuli  _ and  oigajettes._^There  ^ was 


,n  the  prologue  to  London  Nignts  . 
Mr  life  is  like  n music  hall. 

Lierc  in  the  impotence  of  , 

t’haincd  hy  enchantment  to  my  bUUI. 

! see  myself  upon  the  81®?* 

Ifaiu-e  to  amuse  a music  hall. 

Tn  snite  of  the  affectations,  the  desire 
of  being  thought  a devil  of^a  f^low, Jhe 


flute.  I.a?t  us  assume  that  he  has  th!-- 
knowledge  of  the  art;  his  critical  views 
as  expressed  in  this  volume  con oVu at. 
the  assumption;  for  he  is  distrersert  in- 
finitely by  such  boisterous  fellows  as 
Tschaikowsky  and  Richard  Strauss. 

Mr.  Symons  believes  that,  alth.iugh 
“music  is  much  more  difficult  to  write 
about  than  any  of  the  other  arts,  a 
great  deal  that  is  both  interesting  and 
valuable  has  been  written  about  mush-, 
not  only  from  a technical,  but  from  -u 
general  point  of  view."  A quotation 
from  ‘‘On  Musical  Criticism.’;  although 
it  is  a long  one,  is  only  fair  to  him. 
‘‘The  reason  yvhy  music  is  so  much 
more  difficult  to  write  about  than  any 
other  art  is  because  music  is  the  abstJ- 
lutely  disembodied  art,  when  it  is  heard, 
and  no  more  than  a proposition  or  , 
Kuclid  when  it  is  written.  It  is  wholly  ^ 
usele.ss  to  the  student,  no  less  than  to  . 
the  general  reader,  to  write  about  music  , 
in  the  style  of  the  programmes  for 
which  we  pay  sixpence  at  the  concerts.  I 
■Repeated  by  flute  and  oboe,  with  at- 
companiraent  for  clarinet  (in  triplets), 
and  strings  pizzicato,  and  then  worked 
up  by  the  full  orchestra,  this  melody  is 
eventually  allotted  to  the  ‘cellos,  its 
accompaniment  now  taking  the  form  of 
chromatic  passages. ‘ and  so  forth.  Not 
less  useless  Is  it  to  write  a rhapsody 
■which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  notes, 

1 and  to  present  this  as  an  interpretation 
1 of  yvhat  the  notes  have  said  in  an 
unknown  language.  Yet  what  method  is 
there  besides  these  two  methods?  None, 
indeed,  that  can  ever  be  wholly  satis- 
factory; at  the  best,  no  more  than  a 
compromise. 

“In  writing  about  poetry,  ■while  pre- 
cisely that  quality  which  makes  it  po- 
etry must  always  evade  expression, 
there  yet  remain  the  whole  definite 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  the  whole 
easily  explicable  technique  of  the 
verse,  which  can  be  made  clear  to  every 
reader.  In  painting,  you  have  the  sub- 
ject of  the  picture,  and  you  have  the 
color,  handling,  and  the  like,  which  can 
be  expressed  hardly  less  precisely  in 
words.  But  music  has  no  subject,  out- 
side itself;  no  meaning,  out.side  its 
meaning  as  music;  and  to  understand 
anything  of  what  is  meant  by  its  tech- 
nique. a certain  definite  technical  knowl- 
edge is  necessary  in  tlie  reader.  What 
subterfuges  are  required  in  order  to  give 
the  vaguest  suggestion  of  what  a piece 
of  music  is  like,  and  how  little  has  been 
said,  after  all.  'oeyond  generalization, 
which  would  apply  equally  to  half  a 
dozen  different  pieces!  The  composer 
himself,  if  you  ask  him,  will  tell  you 
that  vou  may  he  quite  correct  in  what 
you  s'ay.  but  that  he  has  no  opinion  in 
the  matter. 

"Music  has  indeed  a language,  but  it 
is  a language  in  which  birds  and  other 
angels  may  talk,  but  out  of  which  w<> 
cannot  translate  their  meaning.  Emo- 
tion itself,  how  chanaed  becomes  even 
emotion  when  we  transport  it  into  a new- 
world.  in  which  only  sound  has  feeling! 
But  I am  putting  it  as  if  it  had  died  and 
been  reborn  there,  whereas  it  w;as  horn 
in  its  own  region,  and  is  wholly  ignorant 
of  ours.  , 

“Now,  is  there  not  some  reason  why 
musical  criticism  is  not  al^w'ays  illurnina- 
tive,‘  ‘instructive,’  or  ‘delightful’?  Is  if 
not  on  the  other  hand,  surprising  that 
so  much  valuable  writing  about  musi» 
does  exist?  Of  music  as  music,  perhaps 
no  one  has  ever  written;  but  theory  and 
anecdote,  these  remain,  and  when  Ber- 
lioz writes  it,  even  a treatise  on  instru- 
mentation can  become  as  interesting  as 
a fairy-tale.”  


EIVIILTO  PE  G-OGORZA, 

E5ARITOWE. . 


preface  that  Mr 
is  gradually  working  his  way 


Symons 

'toward 


the  concrete  expression  of  a theory,  or  W® se  o1 

color  values;  a bewildering ju_ggler_with 


According  to  Mr.  Symons,  musical 
emotion  was  “born  In  its  own  region 
and  is  wholly  ignorant  of  ours."  But 
IS  it  not  born  in  the  region  of  the 
hearer?  Baudelaire  asserted  that  the 
landscape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
and  there  arc  some  who  insist  that  to 
the  Greeks  the  sky  was  not  blue,  the 
grass  was  not  green,  the  roses  were  not 
red;  that  the  Greeks  without  a%  sense 

■ 1C  --  , of  color  saw  everything  gray,  fan  a 

and  to  the  Star.  He  travelled  to  unite  i „ anything  that  is  not  awak- 


ph?ase”1he‘'reader  f'eit  the  presence  of 
a sensitive,  imaginative  poet 
pression  was  occasionally  irresistioie, 

* The"'sa%y-^wh/''dW^  the  admirable 

migazinf  die?-w^s  edited  by  him  in 
ratholic  and  appreciative  spiut.  He 
pubirshed  ‘‘Studie\in  Two  literatures  ' 

“The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Liteia-  

ture  ” He  contributed  to  the  Academy  color  saw  everything  gray, 

rxa  to  unite  i jjjgjj  hear  anything 

ened  within  himself? 


ystem  of  aesthetics,  of  all  the  arts. 
This  volume  deals  only  secondarily  with 
music,  but  “it  is  to  be  followed  hy  a 
volume  called  ‘Studies  in  the  Seven 
Arts,’  in  which  music  will  be  dealt 
with  in  greater  detail,  side  by  side  with 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  handi- 
craft, dancing  and  the  various  arts  of 
the  stage.” 

Mr.  Symons  was  fir.st  known  as  a poet. 
His  ‘‘Days  ?nd  Nights”  (188S),  dedicated 
(o  Walter  Pater,  “in  ail  gratitude  and 
admiration.”  did  not  excite  attention, 
but  in  this  prologue  he  described  art  as 
not  withdrawn  on  some  far  peak,  hear- 
ing, as  one  who  dreams,  the  cries  ot 
men  who  suffer  and  rejoice. 

Seek  her  not  there;  but  go  where  cities  pour 
Their  tiirhld  human  stream  through  street 
and  mart, 

A (lark  stream  flowing  onward  evermore 
Down  to  an  unknown  ocean  -there  is  Art. 

She  looks  on  prineec  In  ilieir  palaces. 

She  peers  upon  the  prisoner  in  his  cell; 

She  sees  the  saint  who  prays  to  (ii)cl.  she  sees 
The  way  of  those  tliat  go  down  (luick  to  hell. 

■With  erjiial  feet  she  treads  an  ccinal  path. 

Nor  recks  the  goings  of  the  sons  ot  mmi; 

She  hath  for  sin  no  scorn,  for  wrong  no  wrath, 
.Vo  praise  for  virtue,  and  no  lours  for  pain. 

All  serve  alike  her  purpose;  she  i-erpiires 
Tb«,'  vf!i*y  Ilfe-l)loo<l  of  humanity; 

All  that  th<*  soul  conceives,  the  heart  desires, 
tihe  marks,  she  garners  in  her  memory. 
Thus  did  he  make  his  confession  of 
faith,  and  lie  ha.s  since  adhered  to  it. 

Three  thin  volume;'  ol  poetry  followed. 
He  sang  of  light  o’  loves;  he  imliatci 
iifcallv  the  -Wattc  iu  verses  of  \ erlaiiie; 
he  ranged  amorously  from  sea  coa.st  to 
boudoir;  he  invited  young  women  to 
shake  their  hair  about  him  tha'i.  iie 
might  fed  the  stir  and  .-cent  of  vaEue 


words;  one  that  write.3  frankly  when 
others  would  keep  silence,  that  suggests 
slv  uncieanness  in  that  which  would 
imt  startle  the  rarest  maiden.  he 

sincere » or  is  li6  3i  poseur,  sl  D6lo,t6Q 
poseur?  

It  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
write  about  music.  The  wonder  is  when 
any  subject  escapes  him;  quaternions, 
deep-sea  dredging,  the  origin  of  the 
Etruscans,  the  table  equipage  of  the 
blameless  Ethiopians  who  invited  Zeus 
to  visit  them.  

Does  ho  play  on  any  instrument?  Does 
he  sing?  Has  he  theoretical  knowledge 
of  music?  It  matters  little.  What  did 
\\'illiam  Hazlitt  know  about  eountfcr- 
point,  form,  tone-production?  Yet  he 
once  wrote  in  the  Examiner  an  article 
on  Mozart’s  “Cosl  fan  Tiitti.’ 

“Mr.  Braham,  we  are  told,  sings 
Mozart  with  a peculiar  greatness  of 
gusto.  But  this  greatness  of  gusto  does 
not  appear  to  us  the  real  excellence  of 
Mozart.  The  song  beginning  ‘Secondate, 
in  which  he  and  his  friend  (Sig.  Begri) 
call  upon  the  gentle  zephyrs  by  moon- 
light to  favor  their  design  is  exquisite, 
and  ‘floats  upon  the  air,  smoothing  the 
raven  down  of  darkness  till  it  smiles.' 
And  Silence  wish'd  she  might  bo  never  more 
Still  to  be  so  displaced. 

Mme.  Fodor’s  music  does  not  har- 
monize with  the  music  of  this  composer. 
It  is  hard,  metallic,  and  jars  like  the 
reverberation  of  a tight  string.  Mozart’s 
music  should  seem  to  come  from  the  air, 
and  return  to  it.” 

“To  come  from  the  air,  and  return  to 
It.”  No  enthusiastic  biographer,  not  Otto 
John,  with  his  four  ponderous  volumes, 
no  musical  essayist,  not  even  the  unap- 
proachable Vernon  Blackburn,  has  so 
caught  as  by  accident  the  secret  of  Mo- 
zart’s charm.  And  Hazlitt  does  not  mar 
the  perfection  of  hie  criticism  by  over- 
•laboratlon.  He  Is  as  a Rajah  who 
tosses  a diamond  to  a bayari>re  and  ai 


We  do  not  believe  that  any  one  can 
explain  to  another  why  a thing  is  beau- 
tiful. He  may  give  reasons,  clear  to 
his  own  mind  wh.v  another  should  agree 
with  him  in  finding  it  beautiful,  but 
the  secret  of  beauty  is  elusive.  How 
unsatisfactory,  how  prosaic,  how  dog- 
matic are  the  books  on  musical  aesthet- 
ics! Reading  them,  we  wonder  whether 
the  writers  ever  enjoyed  music;  whether 
they  were  ever  moved  or  thrilled;  , 
whether  they  had  emotions.  | 

A writer  cannot  express  anything 
more  than  that  which  is  within  him.  ; 
The  ■worth  of  the  article  is  in  the  wri-  | 
ter’s  individuality  which  pervades  it. 
And  so  we  come  back  perforce  to  the 
opinion  of  -Anatole  Prance:  “Criticism  | 

is,  like  philosophy  and  history,  a species  . 
of  romance  for  the  use  of  perceptive 
and  curious  minds,  and  every  romance 
is  an  autobiography.  The  good  critic  is  j 
he  that  relates  the  adventures  of  liis  i 
soul  amolig  masterpieces.”  There  is  no  I 
obiective  criticism:  there  is  no  obiecti'  e 
art.  One  can  never  get  outside  of  one’s 
self.  j 

We  read  a criticism  chiefly  for  enter-  ^ 
tainment.  not  to  be  converted,  not  to  he 
persuaded,  not  to  be  educated.  If  we' 
heard  the  orchestra  or  the  singer,  we ' 
knew  at  the  time  that  we  woi-e  pleased 
or  bored.  Let  the  critics  praif  .ih.. 
the  faulty  tone-production  of  a sin.gcr 
or  the  errors  in  the  interpretatiem  of  a 
svmphonic-poem ; there  was  someth';. g 
In  the  quality  of  the  performance  it 
awakened  emotion  within  us;  that  tin  i- 
tion  still  haunts  us  pleasantly:  no  vn  •- 
cal  article  can  dispel  the  delightful  t- 
sion.  But  we  may  find  pleasure  in 
article  itself,  through  rex  iation  .if  t.  i 
W'-iter‘s  Individuality,  di.splay  oi  eti: 
siasm  in  praise  or  in- censure,  o v.  ! 
turned  but  not  laboriously  . ontrlv.  .1 
riod.  a comparison,  an  epigram.  ‘A.  ■ 

not  agree  with  U *’  writ.-'r.  'ut  .■  • , 
him  attentively,  and  rio  o, 

said  Is  lodged  in  th'  m.  ■ w 

without  our  knowl.-'ie  ■ so  ■ ‘ ""  ' - 
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list  music  thiin  the  composition  thut  sng- 
(lisieU  It. 

Th.‘  vorv  fact  that  .Mr.  Syuion.s  Ih  so 
inxloil.s  I'onci  rnhia  the  phrase,  so  ardent 
.n  the  eha.se  after  a subtle^;-  striking 
■xpression  of  though’.,  inav'^ake  away 
from  the  force  and  the  inllucnce  of  his 
litleism.  A musical  review  should 
.Tralhe  the  onthusla.sm  of  belief,  the  Joy 
3f  appreciation  and  the  ecinnl  joy  of 
ppjeelion.  t'or  this  reason  there  Is  much 
[M  ’.le  said  In  favor  of  the  criticism 
IwUlen  immediately  after  a perform- 
MKO  for  a morning  newspaper.  The 
music  Is  surging  In  the  writer’s  head; 
he  1s  under  the  spell:  or  he  Is  fully  con- 
scious of  the  composer’s  vain  attempt 
to  put  him  In  another  world,  to  enwrap 
him  In  a hitherto  unknown  atmosphere. 
He  has  m>  time  for  wary  or  eommerelal 
reflection.  Tho  article  Is  within  him, 
iml  it  must  out.  As  Hazlltt  put  It;  "The 
stimulus  rtf  writing  l.s  like  the  stimulus 
of  intoxication,  with  which  wo  can 
hardly  sympathize  in  our  sober  mo- 
ments, when  we  are  no  longer  under  tho 
In.spirallon  of  the  demon,  or  when  the 
virtue  is  gone  out  of  us.  While  wo  are 
engaged  m any  work,  wo  are  thinking 
of  the  subject,  and  cannot  stop  to  ad- 
mire ourselves;  and  when  it  Is  done,  we 
lo'.k  at  it  with  comparative  Indlffer- 
enie,  I will  venture  to  say  thut  no 
one  but  a pedant  ever  read  his  own 
wwrks  regularly  through.  They  arc  not 
his  -they  are  become  mere  words,  wastc- 
^per,  and  have  none  of  the  glow,  the 
H'eatlve  enthusiasm,  the  vehemence,  and 
n.'itural  spirit  with  which  he  wrote 

»m.”  Add^to  the  freshness  of  tho  en- 
nsiasm,  the  .silence  and  the  concen-  ■ 
ition  of  the  night,  the  knowledge  that  ] 
e city  at  large  is  donning  its  night-  . 
p.  tho  feeling  of  resportslbility  for  tnc 
iblic  declaration  at  ilayb’reak— if  there  1 
an.v  individualUy  In  a man,  will  it  ; 
n out  ? 

Iri'c  criticism  is  for  a day,  and  it 
leuld  perish  with  the  day.  Is  there 
rv  more  melancholy  reading  than  vol- 
■hes  of  collected  criticisms  written 
■Iginally  for  newspapers’.'  Look  over 
ie  many  volumes,  and  you  wonder  at 
A blunt  perceptions,  the  lack  of  pro- 
letlc  vi.sion.  tho  willingness  to  accept 
^ ephemeral  as  everlasting,  the  in- 
anity to  distinguish  between  orthodox 
jmmonplace  and  new  and  glorious 
I (its  of  imagination.  You  wrong  tho 
Tiers,  for  j’ou  are  not  of  their  time 
ad  generation.  Things  now  clear  were 
fell  vague.  They  wrote  under  condi- 
ons  unknown  to  you.  The  beautiful  In 
tfe  generation  may  he  ugliness  hi  the, 
ext.  Their  milieu  was  not  the  same 
if  yours.  You  are  still  more  unfair  and 
oii  arc  unphilosophica)  if  you  twit 
dem  with  inconsistencies  in  the  course 
20  years.  Should  not  a man  be  able 
change  his  opinions  as  well  as  his 
kin  once  in  seven  years? 

Yet  often  in  these  same  volumes  are 
hrewd  observations  on  music  in  gen- 
ral,  and  when  there  is  so  pronounced 
n individuality  as  that  of  Berlioz  we 
cad  from  beginning  to  end  with  de- 
ight,  although  many  of  the  titles  of 
oi’ks  discussed  are  as  the  names  m 
hillside  cemetery  visited  aimlessly,  al- 
hough  the  interpreters  are  not  so  near 
o us  as  the  mummy  of  an  Egyptian 
irinoess  who  has  escaped  the  greed  of 
nixers  of  colors  and  still  sleeps  peace- 
ully  In  a well  ordered  museum. 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Symons,  writing 
ibout  music,  will  stop,  as  Hazlltt  said. 

10  admire  himself,  for  such  has  been  hts 
nclination  as  poet  and  essayist.  The 
noment  the  critic  stops  to  consider 
imself  or  the  public,  he  Is  lost.  He 
-nust  be  unconscious  of  self.  He  must 
not  wonder  whether  this  one  will  dls- 
xpprove  or  that  one  say  "Amen.”  With 
each  thought  of  the  neighborhood  or 
the  morrow,  his  Individuality  shrinks. 
When  a man  is  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  matter  of  style,  he  has  little  to  say. 
The  style  is  formed  by  the  thought. 
Whether  the  thought  be  subtle  or 
straightforward.  Ingenuous  or  affected, 
the  words  sl|ape  themselves  to  It. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

UXDAY— .Symphony  Hall,  7:30  P.  M.  Theo- 
dore Dubois’  d'.ama-ora'torio  "Paradlso  Lost.’’ 

Serformed  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

Ir.  Mollenhauer  eonduotor.  Jliss  Kto,  Mrs. 
Homer,  Messi-s.  Hamlin,  De  Uogorzn,  Cod- 
ni;in  and  Merrill  will  be  the  solo  singers. 
lOXHA Y— JorUau  Hall,  S P.  M.  Fourth  Arhos 
'luartet  concert.  Quartet  In  D major.  Tscttial- 
kowsky;^  variations  on  a theane  of  Paganini, 
Brahms  (Mr.  Busoni);  piano  trio  in  B Hat 
major  (Sir.  Busoni  piauist). 

UESD  AX— Potter  Hall,  8 P.  Jl.  Fifth 
Eneisel  quartet  concert.  Quartet  in  I) 
tonor.  ,Moz,art;  piano  quintet,  Cesar  Franck 
(Mr.  Busoni  pianist);  quartet  in  B flat  major 
Bln  18  .\o.- 6,  Beet-hoveu. 

IBDXESDAY-Jordan  Hall,  2:30  P.  M„  first 
Illustrated  lecture  on  ‘‘Parsifal’’  by  Helen 
Rhodes.  Illustrations  of  scenes  and  charac- 
ters in  the  Festsplelhaus,  Bayreuth.  Mr. 
Adolf  Glose,  pianist,  will  assist. 

Chlckeriiig  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.,  first  Chleker- 
dng  orchestral  concert.  Mr.  Lang  conductor. 
Bjirerture  to  "A  Life  for  the  Tsar,”  Glinka; 
poctumes  (Xnages.  Fetes.  Slrcnes)  for  or- 
:lchestra  and  female  voices,  Claude  Debussy, 
ftondiieted  by  Mr.  Longy  (first  time  In  the 
'United  States);  “Le  Repos  de  la  Salnte  Fa- 
mine.” for  tenor  (Mr.  George  Deane),  female 
■horns  and  orchestra,  from  Berlolz’s  "L’En- 
iTttnce  dll  Christ”:  to  end  with  a repetition  of 
'^cbuss.v’s  ‘ Nocturnes.” 

huR.SDAY-Steluert  Hall.  8 P.  M„  song 
AgClta!  by  Mr.  MTIllam  Klttredgc.  Aria  from 
^vnsanna,”  Handel:  ariette  froifi  Gretry’s 
fiSeniire  and  A/air."  Bonrgault-Ducondray’s 
rt'.Augehis.”  Gabriel  Faure's  "Lydia.”  Nev- 
s "Une  Vlcille  Chansson,”  Saint-Sacus 
,.u  Cimetlere,”  Cesar  Franch’s  "Lied”  and 
i6  Mariago  des  Roses."  Hugo  Wolf’s  "Mor- 
jnthau,”  Strauss’  “Brelt  ueber  mein 
aijjit.’*  Miss  l.aug’s  "Lydia,"  Duparc’s 
ase,”  Xorrls’  "Bt  s’  il  rcvenalt  nn 
lur”'”  d’ Indy's  Madrigal,  Massenet’s  "Pen- 
e d’Autorane.’’ 

■dan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M,.  recital  of  innsio 
literature  by  Messrs.  Charles  T.  Grilley. 
Ttalner,  and  Van  Veachton  Rogers,  harp. 
Original  and  miscellaneous  selections. 

.VY — Sytupbouy  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.,  15tb 
Ic  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
leetra.  Mr,  Gerieke  conductor:  overture 
nacreou.”  Clienihinl;  “Dou  Qiiixot#,'’ 
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fantastical  variations  on  a theme  of  kuijjht- 
ly  character,  Richard  Strauss  (first  tlnlh); 
Svrapbony  in  A major  No.  7.  Beethoven. 

'Stelnert  Hall.  8 P.  M..  Pianola  concert. 
Mr.  Van  Vllet.  ’cellist,  will  be  the  soloist. 
S.ATURDAY— Steinert  Hallk  3 P.  M..  concert 
by  Messrs.  T Uandasyd  Tnhot.  ’cellist;  Gus- 
tave Struhe,  violinist:  George  CopeUnd, 

pianist.  Grieg’s  sonata  In  A minor  for  ’eelbi 
and  piano  op.  3(i;  piano  trio.  op.  50,  Tschai- 
koweky.  Miss  Josephine  Knight,  mezzo  so- 
prano. will  assist. 

Jordan  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.,  second  illustrated 
lecture  on  •’Parsifal,”  by  Helen  Rhodes,  as-  ^ 
sisted  by  Mr.  Close,  pianist.  ii 

Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.,  16th  goncert  of 
the  Bo-ston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Programme 
as  on  Friday  afternoon. 

DEBUSSY’S  “NOCTURNES.” 
Claude  Debussy’s  "Nocturnes”  will  be 
played  for  the  first  time  in  this  country 
at  Chlckering  Hall  Wednesday  night. 
Mr.  Georges  .Longy  will  conduct  these 
pieces,  and  as  they  are  of  an  unutsual 
character,  they  will  be  played  twice  at 
the  same  concert. 

These  "Nocturnes"  are  three  in  num- 
ber: ‘’Nuage.v,’’  "Fetes,”  "Sirenes.”  The 
first  two  were  produced  at  a Lamoureux 
concert.  Parks,  Dec.  9,  1900,  and  they 
were  played  by  the  same  orchestra  Jan. 
6,  1901.  The,  third,  "Sirenes,”  was  first 
produced  with  the  others  at  a I.,amou- 
reux  concert  Oct.  27.  1901.  At  this  las: 
concert  the  friends  of  Mr.  Debussy  were 
so  exuberant  in  manifestations  of  de- 
light that  there  was  hissing  as  a correc- 
tive. 

Tho  compo.ser  h.as  provided  a pro- 
gramme for  the  suite.  Some  wlio  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  what  they  looselv 
call  "the  modern  movement”  may  think 
that  the  programme  itself  requires  elu- 
cidation. Debussy’s  peculiar  forms  of 
expression  are  not  easily  Englished,  anti 
it  is  wellnigh  impo.ssibe  to  reproduce 
certain  shades  of  meaning. 

! "The  title.  ‘Nocturne.s.’  Is  intended  to 
have  nere  a more  general,  and,  above 
; all,  a more  decorative  meaning.  We 
j are  then  not  concerned  with  the  cus- 
tomar.v  form  of  the  nocturn.  but  with 
everything  that  this  word  includes  in 
Ihe  way  of  impression  and  special  lights. 

“ ‘Nuages’;  The  unchangeable  appear- 
ance of  the  sky  with  the  slow  and  mel- 
ancholy march  of  clouds,  ending  In  a 
gray  agony  tinted  with  white. 

"‘Fetes’;  Movement,  rhj’thm  dancing 
in  the  atmosphere,  with  bursts  of 
brusque  light.  There  is  also  the  episode 
of  a procession  (a  dazzling  and  wholl) 
chimerical  vision)  passing  through  the 
fe.stival  and  blended  with  It,  but  the 
main  Idea  and  substance  remain  obsti- 
nately—always  the  fe.stival  and  its 
blended  music,  luminous  dust  particl- 
liating  in  total  rhythm. 

" ’Sirenes’.  The  sea  and  Its  Innumer- 
able rhythm.  Then  amid  the  billows 
silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious 
song  of  the  Sirens  is  heard;  it  laughs 
and  pa.s.ses.” 

In  “Sirenes.”  the  voices  of  women  are 
Introduced  singing  a vowel  that  wavers 
between  “a”  and  ‘'o.” 

Jean  Marnold  contributed  an  elab- 
orate study  of  these  “Nocturnes”  to 
Le  Courier  Musical  (Paris),  March  1. 


I From  L.<(  Rnmpe.l 

15,  May  1,  Dec.  15.  IWi',  jan.  i»,  Feb.  16, 
1903  He  analyzed  them  minutely,  with 
the  aid  of  many  illustrations  in  musical 
notation,  and  dissected  the  tonal  and 
harmonic  .syntax  of  the  composer.  He 
arrived  at  two  conclusions: 

(1)  "The  natural  predisposition  of  the 
human  organism  to  perceive  sonorous 
combinations  according  to  the  simplest 
relations  would  only  have  as  a conse- 
quence the  introduction  into  our  rau.slc 
of  the  interval  corresponding  to  the 
harmonics  7 and  11. 

(2)  “After  ull  the  masterpieces  which 
constitute  the  history  of  our  music 
written  bv  its  greatest  masters,  the 
‘Nocturnes’  and  the  whole  work  of 
Claude  Debussy  are  as  a flat  denial  to 
every  dogmatic  theory.  But  In  the  10 
centuries  of  the  evolution  of  our  musical 
art  there  is  perhaps  not  an  example  of 
such  an  important  step  in  advance.” 

Achille  Claude  Debussy  was  born  at 
St.  Germain.  Aug.  22.  1862.  He  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he 
took  the  second  piano  prize  in  1877,  and 
the  prix  de  Rome  in  1884.  He  studied 
the  piano  with  Marraontel,  and  com- 
position with  Guira.ud.  A few  early 
works  for  piano  ("Deux  Arabesques." 
etc.)  and  songs  (“Romance,”  “Mando- 
line ” "Les  Angelus.”  etc.),  were  not 
unconventional.  His  individuality  is 
seen  in  the  opera  “Pelleas  et  Meli- 
sande”:  the  “Scene”  founded  on  Ros- 
setti’s "Blessed  Damozel’’;  the  little 
symphonic  poem.  “The  Afternoon  of  a 
Faun”;  a string  quartet  and  certain  re- 
markable songs;  six  “Ariettes,”  "Cinq 
Poemes  de  Baudelaire,”  “Chansons  de 
Bilitis,”  "Fetes  Galantes”  and  these 
piano  pieces:  “Pour  le  piano”  and 

“Estampes.”  "The  Afternoon  of  a 
Faun”  has  been  played  here  at  an  Or- 
chestral Club  concert:  the  quartet  has 
been  played  at  a Kneisel  concert;  "The 
Blessed  Damozel”  was  performed  at 
Mrs.  Hunt’s  concert  this  season  with 
piano  instead  of  orchestra;  some  of  the 
earlier  piano  pieces  and  songs  have 
been  heard  here;  and  of  the  later  songs, 
"FantO'ches.”  

LOCAL. 

The  “Wagner-Nordica”  recitals  will  be 
given  at  Symphony  Hall  on  the  evening 
of  P’riday,  the  19th  Inst.,  and  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday,  the  20th  Inst.,  by  the 
New  York  Symphony  orchestra,  under 
‘Walter  Damrotsch.  and  with  Mmo.  Lil- 
lian Nordica.  Excerpt.s  from  "The 
King”  and  “Par.sifal”  will  be  performed. 
For  the  Friday  evening  programme  the 
orchestr;ii  selections  will  include  the  pre- 
lude to  “Lohengrin,’’  introduction  act  2, 
“Die  Walkuere,”  ’‘Ride  of  the  Walky- 
rie.s.|  ’ .Slegfried’.s  Passage  Tlirough  tlie 
Flaiile.s,”  "Siegfried’s  Rhine  Journey” 
;ind  Siegfried’s  funeral  march.  At  tliis 
concert  .time.  Nordica  will  sing  El.sa’s 
song  on  the  balcon.v  from  “Lohengrin." 
the  “Cry  of  the  Walkyrle"  from  "Walk- 
uere,”_  and  “Bruennhilde’s  Awakening." 
For  Saturday  afternoon  the  orchestral 
number.s  will  be  the  overture  to  '"Tann- 
haeuser,”  the  prelude,  processional  of  the 
knight.s  of  the  Grail,  and  Good  Friday 
spell  (vlniin  solo  by  David  Mannes) 
from  "PiU'sifal,”  and  Tristan’s  “Vision 
and  Death’’  (arranged  for  concert  liy 
\\  alter  Damroscli).  ,Mme.  Nordica  will 
sing  ”Djch  theure  Halle”  from  “Tann- 
hacuse!;."  Kundry’s  song  from  act  2. 

til®  prelude  and  finale 
( Liebstod"),  "Tristan  and  Isolde.” 


Tickets  will  be  .sold  for  these  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall  beginning  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  Busoni  recitals,  announced  by 
Manager  Charles  A.  Ellis  at  Jordan 
Hall,  will  be  the  first  given  by  this 
artist  since  his  return  from  Europe,  as 
his  appearances  thus  far  during  liis 
tour  have  all  been  made  with  the  or- 
chestras of  the  various  cities  he  has 
visited.  The  programme  for  Tuesday 
evening.  Feb.  16,  will  include  Busoni’s' 
arrangement  of  the  .adagio,  toccata  and 
fugue  in  C major,  and  two  chorals  bj' 
Bach;  Chopin’s  12  etudes,  op.  25;  Cesar 
Franck’s  “Prelude  Chorale,  ct  Fugue” 
and  Liszt’s  "Trois  Eludes  d’Execulion 
Transcendante.”  Tickets  go  on  sale  for 
both  of  the  Busoni  recitals  at  Symphony 
Hall  tomorrow  morning. 

The  young  people  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Sunday  school  of  Somerville  are 
rehearsing  a musical  comedy  in  two 
acts  entitled  "The  Incognitors."  It  will 
be  performed  at  Unitarian  Hall  before 
Easter.  Tho  music  is  the  work  of  Mll- 
bury  H.  Ryder  and  the  lyrics  are  by 
Ralph  D.  Cleverly,  both  of  the  class  of 
1902,  S.  H.  S.,  and  members  of  the  Sun- 
day school.  There  will  be  soloists  and 
a chorus  of  60  voices. 

A concert  will  be  given  bv  the  music 
department  of  the  city  of  Boston  at  the 
East  Boston  high  school  Tuesday  even- 
ing. The  orchestral  numbers,  led  by 
Mr.  Albert  M.  Kanrich,  will  be  pieces 
by  Nicolai,  Macbeth,  Chaminade,  Wag- 
ner. Meyerbeer.  Miss  Clara  Sexton,  so- 
prano, will  sing  Micaela’s  aria  from 
"Carmen”  and  songs  by  Dvorak  and 
Mrs.  Beach.  Mr.  Frank  Eaton  will  play 
a flute  solo  by  German.  A concert  will 
be  given  at  the  Roxbury  high  school 
Saturday  evening,  when  the  orchestral 
pieces  will  be  by  Weber.  Bolzoni. 
Thomas,  Massenet,  Waldteufel,  Mozart. 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Roche,  contralto,  will 
sing  an  aria  from  “Samson  and  Deli- 
lah” and  a song  by  Lehmann.  Mr.  Kan- 
rich will  play  violin  solos  by  Wlenl- 
awski  and  himself. 

The  evening  concerts  which  the  Steln- 
erts  are  giving  with  their  piano  player, 
the  pianola,  are  proving  so  successful 
that  they  have  decided  to  give  more  of 
them  in  the  future.  The  next  one  will 
take  place  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Friday 
evening.  Mr.  l.«on  Van  Vliet,  ‘cellist, 
will  be  the  soloist. 

A concert  will  be  given  in  Steinert 
Hall  Monday  evening.  Feb.  22.  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church.  The  following  will  take  part: 
Mrs.  'I'homas  Tapper,  pianist;  Mrs. 
Aagot  Lunde  Wright,  contralto;  Mr. 
Emil  Mahr,  violinist;  Mr.  George  Ens- 
worth,  baritone,  and  Miss  Olga  Lyche, 
accompanist. 

Pupils  of  the  Faelten  piano  school  will 
give  a recital  In  Huntington  Chambers 
Hall  Wednesday  evening. 

Mi.ss  Julia  A,  Terry  announces  her 
fourth  series  of  Lenten  Chamber  con- 
certs at  Chlckering  Hall.  Tickets  for 
the  course  will  be  on  sale  at  Symphony 
Hall  on  and  after  Monday,  Feb.  8,  ami 
ill  applications  for  tickets  should  be 
-addressed  to  the  Lenten  Chamber  Con- 
cert, box  office,  Symphony  Hall.  The 
concerts'  will  be  on  these  Thursday  af- 
ternoons: Feb.  18.  Miss  Lena  Little,  con- 
tralto; Mr.  Codman.  baritone;  Mr. 
Johns,  pianist:  songs  by  English  and 
■American  composers.  Feb.  25.  Mme. 
Hopekirk,  pianist,  and  the  Rameau  Club 


Ulf  tioaoH  SN'iiplidhy  orchestra 
• ilesara.  Birfitwnni.  Mahji,  Zach,  Ma- 
•^luarrt:  Keller,  'oelli.st:  Keller,  double 
ias.-=.  March  3.  JIrs  Julia  Wyman,  con- 
nallo;  Mr.  Rosors.  baritone;  Mr.  Johns. 
f:ianist.  March  10.  Miss  Olive  Mead, 
violinist:  Mrs.  Heinrich  Schuecker.  harp- 
ist; Miss  Rayinah  Dowse,  harpist;  Miss 
Fanny  Hamilton,  harpist;  Mr.  Schueck- 
er. harpist;  Mr.  Gebhard.  pianist. 

L„ue  advices  from  London  say  that 
tiohard  Strauss,  the  raost-talked-about 
om?  user  of  the  present  day,  who  will 
onduct  the  Philadelphia  orchestra  at 
Symphony  Hall  on  March  7 and  8,  is 
I'.orc  interested  in  his  coming  American 
lour  for  his  wife’s  sake  than  for  his 
n.  Mrs.  Sirnuss-de  Ahna  will  sing 
icr  husband’s  songs  at  every  concert 
, iioro  he  conducts  in  this  country,  and 
:he  great  conductor  is  said  to  e.vpect 
even  greater  things  of  her  in  this  regard 
than  she  has  heretofore  accomplished. 
Dr.  Straus,s’  wife  was  his  little  singing 
-lupil  at  the  age  of  15,  and  married  the 
musician  10  years  ago,  much  against  the 
will  of  her  father,  a general  in  the  Ba- 
varian army  and  a man  of  high  social 
rank.  She  now  sings  in  public  only  her 
lusband’s  songs. 

Miss  Bertha  Wesselhoeft  Swift  will 
give  a song  recital  in  Potter  Hall  Thurs- 
dav,  Feb.  25. 

Mrs.  Tryphosa  Bates-Batchelder,  so- 
prano. will  give  a song  recital  at  the 
-totel  Somerset,  Wednesday,  Feb.  24. 
Miss  Maud  McCarthy  will  give  a vio- 
lin recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  the  af-  , 
ternoon  of  Washington’s  Birthday,  Mon-  i 
lay,  Feb.  22.  Mr.  Max  Zach  will  be  the  1 
tecompitnist. 

Mrs.  Teresa  Forrest,  soprano  of  Bos- 
ton and  late  of  grand  opera,  will  sing 
in  cities  of  Xew  England  this  winter. 

Mrs.  Mary  Montgomery-Brackett. 
soprano,  was  the  soloist  at  the  concert 
given  by  the  Dorchester  Women's 
Choral  Society,  at  the » Dorchester 
Women’s  Club  house  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing. 


don  at  muenter  crmH.‘Ta»D.  z,'M*«08  cii'cisS' ' a pcrfectloiT  if  acctlHrikhmefe^ 
D-t-m  Duessetdorf.  She  studied  nhiefly  Many  of  us  feel  that  the  ptf^ess  and 
with  Carl  Kot-rner.  She  played  In  pub-  animation  which  distingui.'-h  the  modern 
lie  when  she  was  9,  but  her  parents  al-  art  of  such  men  as  Elgar  and  Strauss 
lowed  such  early  appearances  only  occa-  a certainty  of  greatness  make  for 

sionallv  a genuine  influence  upon  the  world  - 

Arthur  Sohnaebel,  the.  pianist,  who  j that  world  which  knows  nothing,  save 
will  play  at  a Richter  concert  In  Lon-  through  the  imp^ingeme^nt^o^  aji^flnite 


PERSONALS. 

The  caricature  of  Theodore  Dubois, 
whose  "Paradise  Lost’’  ' will  be  per- 
formed tonight  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn,  represents  him  as  director  of 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  deaf  and  cold 
to  the  entreaties  of  comely  pupils  for 
a little  more  personal  interest.  His 
name  has  been  punned  by  the  disap- 
pointed, who  say  that  it  should  not  be 
Theodore  Dubois,  but  Theodore  de  Bois. 

A libel  action  has  been  settled  out  of 
court,  in  w'hich  Miss  Marie  Sudholrae, 
the  well  known  actress,  was  the  plain- 
tiff, and  Mr.  Edward  Foley,  dentist,  of 
Westbourne  Grove,  was  the  defendant. 
The  action  was  brought  against  Mr. 
i Foley  for  having  wrongfully  and  with- 
■ out  Miss  Studholme’s  authority  used  her 
portrait  for  advertising  purposes,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  induce  persons  to 

erroneously  believe  that  certain  of  her  j 
front  teeth  are  missing  and  have  been  i 
replaced  by  false  ones.  It  appears  that  , 
Mr.  Foley  saw  the  portrait  ol  uie  popu-  | 
lar  actress  on  a penny  post  card  in  a i 
sliop  window,  bought  the  card,  took  it 
home  and  got  an  artist  to  work  on  it. 
The  artist  touched  it  up  in  several 
ways.  There  was  no  name  on  the  pict- 
ure. Half  a million  booklets  were  pre- 
pared, and  on  one  page  was  the  lady's 
jneture  in  which  the  teeth  were  a pleas- 
ing fealure.  On  another  page  was  the 
same  figure,  but  showing  the  ill  effect 
of  having  several  front  teeth  missing. 
Miss  Studholme’s  solicitors  obtained,  an 
injunction  against  Mr.  Foley  to  prevent 
the  distribution  of  the  booklet.s,  pending 
the  action  for  libel  in  the  high  court, 
'■i.timatelv  he  had  to  destroy  the  half- 
illion  booklets,  representing  a cost  of 
and  pay  150  damages  and  all 
well  as  apologise  publicly 
e pre.ss.  Mr.  r oiey  am  uot^ 
be!,  but  says  It  was  quite 
1.  He  chose  this  picture 
cti  e th  teeth  were  well 
This  ca-  e will  probably 
.er  advertisers  to  their  11a- 
le  Era  (London), 
says  that  Aliss  Wynne 

• n began  her  career  by  acting 
.cal  comedy. 

.,s  Sarkisowa,  an  opera  singer  in 
...  Petersburg,  was  recently  thrown 
against  the  door  of  a railway  carriage 
and  had  five  front  teeth  knocked  out. 
Tr,.  result  was  that  her  singing  w^  con- 
sidriably  impaired,  and  she  claimed 
compensation  from  the  railway 
company  concerned.  The  company  of- 
fered her  $100,  but  she  declined  to  ac- 
cept it  and  sued.  The  / a 

the  loss  of  the  five  front  teeth  had  af- 
fected her  capacity  as  a 
awarded  her  the  sum  of  J-AOW- 
Max  Darewskl,  a child  pianist,  8 >®*ts 
of  age,  conducted  a fortnight  or  so  ago 
a waltz  of  his  own  composing,  entiUed 
"Le  Reve,"  at  Bournemouth,  it  w^s 
played  by  Dan  Godfrey  9 band,  and  the 
cliild  conducted. 

Mr.  Baughan  published  this  Paia- 
'^ranh  among  his  music  notes  in  trie 
Uslb  NOW’S  (London);^  “The  nummipal 
authorities  of  Berne  have 
original  plan  for  defeating  the  machl; 
nations  of  the  ’marchands  de  billets, 
who  traffic  In  buying 

at  !.  profit,  and  for  enabling  the  work- 
ii.c  closes  to  attend  the  municipal  the- 
atre Twice  a week  all  the,  seats  in  the 
theatre  are.  sold  at  a uniform  pri^  of 
5(i  centimes  (about  4%d.).  Each  ticket  is 
cn-cK  jed  in  an  envelope,  and  the  P^" 
chaser  must  apply  for  it  in  perwn.  On 
the  1 ight  of  the  performance  he  pre- 
the  voucher  at  the  box  oQIce,  and 
ti  . It  learns  for  the  first  time  the  num- 
V-e  of  his  seat.  No  doubt  this  plan 
work.  well,  but  it  would  be  possible  for 
•f  ca'iator.s  to  employ  a small  army  of 
-.voi-kingmen  to  buy  tickets  by  Proxy. 
u:.''  to  sell  them  at  a profit,  even  though 
Ti‘‘  parilcuhir  seat  could  be  guaranteed. 
'Toe  ni  ;re  fact  that  .some  such  plan  is 
t^lven  f<)o0  for  refloctioru  If  a. 
ri-*vonal  theatre  were  established  m 
T f -•;<  n,  V ith  cheap  seats  for  the  poorer 
(sL;/  H,’no  doubt  the  same  abuse  would 

Elvira  Schmuckler,  an  18-year-old 
oolinis'.  who  made  her  debut  in  Lon- 


don Feb  16.  is  about  21  years  old.  An 
Austrian,  a pupil  of  LeschetitzkI,  he 
now  lives  in  Berlin,  and  is  esteemed  as 
a player  of  the  music  of  Johannes 

Brahms.  „ . 

Fran  Naval,  tenor,  will  make  his  first 
appearance  in  this  country  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  New  York,  to- 
morrow night,  as  George  Brown,  in  “La 
Dame  Blanche,”  which  will  be  sung  in 
German.  This  announcement  is  made: 
“It  should  be  perfectly  understood  that 
Mr.  Naval  is  not  a tenore  robusto,  but 
a tenore  di  grazia,  depending  for  suc- 
cess upon  the  refinements  of  his  art, 
and  a voice  particularly  suited  to  the 
exlgepcles  of  lyric  opera.” 

Mr.  ikVilliam  Becker,  “an  American 
pianist,”  gave  his  first  recital  in  Lon- 
don, Jan.  19.  Mr.  Baughan  of  the  Dally 
News  said  of  him:  “Mr.  Becker  is  an 
artist  who  gives  his  audience  a good 
deal  of  pleasure,  for  he  has  a beautiful 
touch,  a finished  and  brilliant  technique, 
and  a real  musical  temperament.  No 
doubt  his  forte  is  bravura  playing,  but  I 
'.iked  him  best  in  the  Schubert  Im- 
promptu, for  in  that  he  did  not  Indulge 
in  the  usual  fault  of  virtuoso,  contrasts 
of  dynamics  and  tempi.  These  manner- 
isms were  not  so  noticeable  in  the 
It^aldstein’  sonata  as  in  the  Chopin 
compositions:  but  even  in  the  Beethoven 
Mr.  Becker  was  inclined  to  make  con- 
trast his  chief  aim,  and  in  his  desire  to 
polish  up  a phrase  here  and  there  he 
gave  me  the  impression  of  sel^con- 
sciousness;  the  music  lost  its  force,  and 
the  climaxes  were  not  carried  out  to  the 
full.  P'or  this  reason  the  recital  left  me 
unsatisfied,  with  the  feeling  that  a 
pianist  with  so  many  technical  ex- 
cellences and  with  such  a warm  musi- 
cal temperament  should  have  made  a 
more  positive  effect.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Hartmann,  formerly  of 
Boston,  is  now  first  violin  of  a new 
string  quartet  established  at  Berlin,  of 
which  Anton  Hekking  is  the  pianist.  He 
played  lately  a composition  by  Milan- 
dre  for  vlole  d’amour  and  Mr.  Max 
Steuer  asked  whether  it  is  wise  to  take 
the  instrument,  with  its  “peculiarly 
nasal  tone”  which  suggests  its  oriental 
predecessors,  so  seriously  and  work  for 
it  re-establishment  in  concert  rooms. 

Conrad  Ansorge  played  Liszt’s  second 
concerto  at  the  sixth  philharmonic  con- 
cert, Berlin,  Jan.  11,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  local  critics,  who  disliked 
the  work  itself  and  the  performance. 
The  pianist  appears  to  look  upon  the 
nerformance  or  this  concerto  as  his 
artistic  mission.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Nikisch  was  censured  severely  for  his 
“thrown-together,  accidental  pro- 
gramme.” 

Mitrofan  Petrowitsch  Beliaieft.  the 
publisher  who  did  so  much  for  the 
younger  Russian  school  of  composers, 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  Jan.  9. 

Fritz  Friedrichs,  Wagnerian  singer, 
and  a famous  Beckmessar,  is  now  in  an 
asylum  at  Koenlgslutter,  Brunswick. 
His  true  name  is  Frederick  Chrlstofes. 
and  he  was  a carpenter’s  apprentice. 

A Russian  Journal  published  recently  a 
“Christmas  Hymn,”  text  and  music  by 
the  Czar  Nicholas  II. 

Miss  Muenchoff,  the  soprano,  was 
nraised  to  the  skies  at  Leipsic  early  last 
month  at  a Philharmonic  concert.  “Her 
tone  production  is  clear  as  a bell,  her 
upper  tones  are  of  dazzling  beauty,  her 
colorature  is  clear  and  flexible.” 

Siloii,  the  pianist,  played  at  Berlin 
I Deo.  30.  with  a St.  Petersburg  string 
' quartet. 

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

A rhapsody  entitled  “Episode  of  a Ro- 
mance,” by  Arthur  Hinton,  -was  played 
in  London  for  the  first  time  by  Miss 
^ Katharine  fioodsoji,  Jan.  21.  Mr. 
Baughan  wrote  of  itjand  the'^iarfi^t  as 
follows;  “It  is  a composition  of  frankly 


influence,  and  through  the  immortal 
teachings  of  the  great  philosophers. 
Mendels^sohn's  octet  has  no  future  feel- 
ine- It  is  a quiet  place  of  peace;  and 
though  we  cannot  praise  its  interpreta- 
tion of  last  night  with  a full  heart,  we 
can  at  .all  events  realize  the  intention 
on  the  part  of  this  St.  James’  Hall  com- 
b nation  to  give  us  excellent  work,  which 
was  accomplished  with  excellent  spirit. 

• • • Miss  -\gnes  Witting  sang  three  i 
I.iszt  songs  with  considerable  passion 
'Vnd  feeling.  laazt  in  Ills  leder  moecht 
ich,’  ‘In  Liebeslusi’  and  ’Die  drei  | 

Zigeuner’  seemed  to  be  amazingly  the 
forerunner  of  Wagner,  and  even  at 
times  gave  one  the  sort  of  sensation 
that  must  have  come  over  the  martial 
spirit  of  England  in  the  early  18th  cen- 
tury, when  the  tune  of  ’Tramp,  tran^, 
tramp’  was  practically  the  order  of  the 
day.  Mile.  Sandra  Droucker  took  the 
solo  pianoforte  part  in  the  first  London 
performance’  of  Glazounoff’s  solo  for 
the  pianoforte  (Theme  and  ’VariMIotis  in 
F sharp  minor,  op.  72).  We  wish  that 
it  were  possible  to  praise  without  hesi- 
tation this  particular  composition;  for, 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  not  to  realize 
how  far  a certain  national  sentiment  has 
gone  toward  building  up  its  artistic  rea-  ] 
sonableness,  and  its  determinate  senti-  ■ 
ment  We  are  bound,  however,  to  as- 
sert that  the  -work  has  no  real  elements 
of  sympathy  with  humanity  or  with  any 
great  artistic  claim;  it  strikes  us  in 
many  parts  as  being  in  the  condition 
which  would  be  described  by  the  old 
scholastic  masters  as  ‘in  statu  pufiillari, 
such  being  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  more  than  that  the  soloist  played 
with  much  ditinction,  and  gave  to  the- 
work  all  the  significance  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  possible.  Gla- 
zounoff.  It  seems  to  ue.  has  forgotten 
the  modern  gospel  of  modernity;  wheth- 
er that  is  to  his  advantage  or  to  his 
disadvantage  is  a matter  which  cannot 
be  settled  out  of  hand.  It  only  remains 
to  say  that  he  is  a very  engrossing  and 
interesting  composer,  whether  he  be  re- 
garded from  one  or  the  other  point  of 
view  In  the  dim  vistas  of  immortality, 
who  shall  assign  his  place?’’  ! 

“Overture  for  a Drama,”  by  Pierre  de 
Breville.  was  played  for  .first  time 
at  a Lamoureux  concert.  Pans.  Jan.  10. 
Some  complained  because  the  .title  Is  not 
more  definite.  The  music  itself  was 
praised  for  beautiful  clearness,  elegance  i 
of  ideas,  charm  of  instrumentation  and 

distinction  of  style.  Tv»v.i,=ev 

The  new  piano  pieces  by  I>bussy. 
“Les  Estampes,”  -were  played  for  the 
first  time  by  Ricardo  \ Ines  at  a concert 
of  the  Societe  Nationale,  Pans,  Jan.  9. 
“La  Soiree  dans  Grenade  is  said  to  be 
fascinating  in  color  and  rhythm,  Les 
Jardins  Sous  la  Pluie,  a musical  land- 
scape of  singular  freshness  and  delicious 
fluidity,  was  encored;  “Les  Pagodes  is 
an  example  of  most  subUe  amd  super-, 
refined  impressionism.  Me  Quote  the 
substance  of  a review  in  the  Guide 

The  “varied  choral”  for  eaxaphone  QJid 
orchestra,  played  at  Brussels  Jan.  10 
(Mr  Kuhn  saxaphone)  seemed  to  the 
lokl  critics  rather  “severe’  in  theme 

“HeSe°^s"‘“Requlem’’  will  be  pro- 
duced at  The  Hague  at  the  first  annual 
concert  of  the  Society  for  the  Encour- 
aerGinent  of  Musical  Art.  , 

Elgar’s  “The  Apostles  -will  be  per- 
form^ for  the  first  time  in  Germany  in 

^The"fi^-.sri  performance  of  Charpentier’S| 
svmDhoiiic  work,  “La  Vie  du  Poete,”  inl 
Germany  was  lately  at  Heidel^^rg  by 
the  Bach  Society,  led  by  M olfram. 

A new  string  trio  in  C J® 

nuscriDt),  ty  von  Dohnanyi,  lias 
b^n  played  by  the  Fitzner  quartet  at 

' A^symphony  in  A uiajoL  op.  3®- 
M^rtinus^  Van_  Gelder  of  Philadel^ 


witiflSdSVItt  at  _ . 

Is.  to  2s.  SOgHhe 
the  re.st  at  ordinaor”*  tJieatire  -prlBfes,^ 
would,  in  full,  bring  In  £«)u  a perform-’' 
ance,  which  (with  a maiineei  would 
mean  £40®  a week.  In  Sk-  Charted  opin- 
ion theatre  prices  would,  if  full,  bring 
in  £600  a week;  thertTore.  witit , only 
half-houses  the  theatre  would  pay  ex- 
penses if  the  .site  and  building  -were 
provided.  ’With  a six  months’  seasai. 
the  company  could  tour  the  provinces 
during  the  close  season.  I .should  hardl.v 
think  that  Sir  Charles  Stanford’s  esti- 
mate would  cover  the  initial  cost  of 
new  scenery  and  costumes,  to  ^ay  noth- 
ing or  the  necessary  expenses  of  ttia 
orchestral  scores-  and  band  parts,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  expenses  con- 
neci:ed  w-itn  operatic  productions.  I ma;v 
be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
bare  subvention  of  £10,000  a year  would 
not  be  sufficient  at  first,  and  it  is  to 
cover  these  initial  expenses  that  a 
private  subscription  should  be  raised. 
After  a little  while  the  £10,000  a year 
would  be  more  than  enough.— Daily 
News  (London)  Jan.  23. 

Mr.  Conrled,  director  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  Hoi^e,  New  York,  wrill  give 
a special  matinee  performance  of  ’Wag- 
ner’s “Parsifal”  on  Monday,  Feb.  22 
(Washington’s  birthday).  The  curtain 
will  rl.se  at  11:30  A.  M.  The  first  act 
will  end  at  1:1-5,  when  there  will  be  an 
intermission  until  2:30.  and  the  perform- 
ance should  be  over  shortly  after  5 
o’clock. 


pianistic  aims;  that  is  to  say.  it  owes  , was^gPla-^f  thr Phita^^ 

Jan.  30. 


its  inspiration  to  the  piano  and  to  the 
needs  of  the  pianist.  Of  genuine  melodic 
thought,  or  of  harmony-color  as  the  ex- 
pression of  mood,  it  has  but  little.  But 
it  is  well  designed  for  Miss  Goodson’s 
style  of  playing,  and  enables  her  to  in- 
dulge in  the  frenetic  outbursts  of  energy 
in  which  she  delights.  Those  who  hold 
that  there  is  a limit  to  the  force  with 
which  a piano  should  be  attacked  with- 
out its  tone  becoming  disagreeable  to 
, the  ears  may  think  that  Miss  Good.son 
is  apt  to  approach  her  task  in  too  ath- 
’ letic  a spirit.  She  certainly  has  not 
mastered  the  gradations  of  tone  w-hich 
lie  between  a pianissimo  and  a fortis- 
simo. At  each  extreme  she  is  excellent 
— except  for  a hardness  of  touch  in  rapid 
fortissimo  passages— and  it  is  a pity 
that,  with  so  complete  an  equipment  of 
technical  and  mental  gifts,  she  does  not 
studv  the  more  subtle  aspects  of  beauty 
and  Variety  of  tone;  for  without  these 
qualities  the  pianist  can  never  pluck 
out  the  heart  of  music’s  mystery.” 
There  is  complaint  m London  because 
the  price  of  the  unreserved  seats  at 
the.  Philharmonic  Society’s  concerts  has 
been  raised  from  1 shilling  to  half  a 
crown. 

.\Ir.  Blackburn  wrote  as  follows. 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

There  is  talk  in  Paris  of  a fourth 
lyric  theatre  to  be  occupied  next  winter 
by  German  and  Italian  companies. 

"Das  Schwalbennest”  operetta  by 
Henry  Herhlay  was  produced  at  Berlin  ^ 
Jan.  9.  The  story  is  that  of  the  “Mous-  j 
quetaires  au  Convent,”  but  the  convent  I 
is  now  a girls’  boarding  school.  The 
music  is  said  to  be  light  and  pleasing. 

Gustav  Mahler  has  tinkered  the  text 
of  Weber’s  "Euryanthe”  for  a revival 
at  ’Vienna. 

To  a representative  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  Sir  Charles  Stanford  recently 
gave  his  views  on  the  opera  subsidy 
question.  ”We  teach  men  to  compose, 
said  the  professor,  “but  no  one  -will 
produce  their  compositions.  As  well 
train  lawyers  for  the  bar  when  there 
are  no  law  courts.  There  is  no  incentive 
to  a voung  composer  like  that  of  se.eing 
his  work  produced  in  opera.  With  a 
national  opera  house  there  -would  be 
the  keenest  incentive  to  whatever  mu- 


aproiios  of  a performance  of  Mendels-  „enius  Erfcland  contains.”  Of 

sohn’s  octet  in  London  Jan,  9:  “Of  course”  Sir  Cha(es  Stanford  made  a 

course,  Mendelssohn  demands  a tre-  of  the  cheap  admission  as  a factor 

mendous  enlistment  from  those  who,  ” ‘ musical  education  of  the  public 
just  now  and  then,  desire  to  interpret  of  the  foreign  opera 

this  extraordinary  fine  work.  In  these 

days,  many  of  us  are  inclined  to  treat  anme  practical  suggestions  as  to  the 
Mendelssohn  as  if  he  were  not  among  . V , _f  opera  hou.se  required  in  London 
the  very  front  rank  of  great  musicians;  j given.  The  model  should  be 

surely  this  octet  should  teach  us  differ-  German  theatre  in  Prague.  Sil- 

ent ideas;  here  he  .show.--  how  entirely  Gharles  has  consulted  several  authorl- 
hisbeingwasglven  up  to  the  very  height  7"“"”  subject,  .md  he  has  been 

assured  tliat  the  building  could  be 
equippec 

mend  tl. — . - 

sense  'not  before  his  time  realized  or  ami  duri’ng^tL  oU^^ 

understood  by  the  men  of  his  own  geU”  . ‘ fnr  as  nossible  for  It&licin 

eration  M’e  are  told  every  now  and  kt,  as ^poss^^^^^^^ 

iJld  • hn‘t*^  sucT^^  statamcM  is  only  *Tn  • A^  subvention  of  £10,0®  a year  would  be 
Ited,  but  to  put  It  properly  on  its  teet. 

boundaries  %"rrul'2“‘M" ndifss'ol"^^  designed  to  hold  2400  people. 


hisbPingwasgiven  up  lo  me  very  neignt  “v-  ^ subject 

and  depihof  great  music,  and  he  teache.s  ^ ,^,,at  the  -- 

with  how  great  a sincerity  he  -worked  eX’Minped  for  £150, WO.  He  would  recom- 
dy  Tombtacd  w^tlf /rche^^^  7n  a '"end  the  opera  season  should  be 


BEETHOVEN  AND  JOACHIM. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  popular 
concerts  at  the  St.  James’  Hall  opened 
with  a performance  of  Beethoven's 
posthumous  quartet  in  B-flat  minor  (Op. 
130).  Mr.  Johann  Kruse,  Mr.  Haydn  In- 
wards, Mr  Alfred  Hobday  and  Mr. 
Percy  Such  interpreted  the  work.  It  is, 
of  course,  very  much  a question  of — 
may  one  say?— musical  instinct,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  later  w-orks  of  Beet- 
hoven can  be  compared  favorably  to 
the  works  of  his  middle  period:  but 
there  is  no  question,  at  all  even/s.  about 
this  fact,  that  he  anticipated  nearly  .-ill 
the  difficulties  of  the  instruments  for 
W'hich  he  wrote,  and  that  he  realized 
the  extreme  importance  of  their  tech- 
nique when  he  conceived  these  latter 
and  most  wonderful  works.  The  quar- 
tet in  question  was  played  extremely 
v/ell,  and  realized  Beethoven’s  Intention 
and  purpose  with  fine  skill,  if  not  al- 
ways with  deep  thought.  It  is  a matter 
of  theoretical  search  a.s  to  wheth'-r 
Beethoven  definitely  understood  th-i 
significance  of  these  ultimate  inspira- 
tions of  his  brain.  IVithin  those  strange 
chambers  of  his  mind,  when  his  outer 
hearing  had  altogether  ceased,  he  may 
well  have  wondered  if  he  precisely  real- 
ized the  significance  and  meaning  of 
every  bar  which  he  set  down  upon 
paper.  Therefore  it  is  that  he  gives 
one  moments  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
set  against  passages  somewhat  difficult 
to  unravel,  and  more  than  difficult  to 
explain.  We  do  not,  in  any  possible 
sort  of  way.  question  the  supremacy  of 
Beethoven’s  position  in  such  a matter 
as  this,  but  now  and  then  the  critical 
instinct  demands  that  one  should  make 
some  sort  of  research  along  the  narrow 
lanes  of  a mind  which  certainly,  at  the 
end  of  life,  was  not  aided  by  the  mag- 
nificent sense  of  hearing  which  had 
once  distinguished  it.— Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, Jan.  11. 

Mr.  Baughan  said  of  this  concert:  ”1 
am  somew'hat  of  a heretic  in  regard  to 
the  interpretations  of  Beethoven,  hold- 
ing that  the  great  master’s  music  re- 
quires more  ebb  and  flow  of  expression 
than  Dr.  Joachim  and  his  school,  to 
which  Prof.  Krause  belongs,  are  in- 
clined to  give  it.  Nothing,  It  is  true,  w 
more  out  of  place  in  the  playing  of 
Beethoven  than  a conventional  and 
meaningless  exaggeration  of  emotion: 
there  was  a restraint  and  naturalness 
of  feeling  in  Beethoven  which  sometimes 
approached  the  austere,  and  he  never 
attempted  to  bolster  up  a poverty  of 
emotional  inspiration  by  theatrical  ex- 
aggeration: but.  at  the  same  time,  his 
genius  had  a naturally  dramatic  bent 
(how  often  is  the  feeling  for  the  thea- 
tre confused  with  the  feeling  for  drama  i. 
and  though  he  had  a keen  sense  of 
musical  architecture,  he  always  made  it 
carry  out  his  emotional  aim.  And  in 
these  ‘posthumous’  quartets  Beethoven 
struggled  for  a more  plastic  amalgam 
of  form  and  expression  than  in  the 
music  of  his  earlier  and  middle  period.-;, 
so  that  a true  performance  of  these 
: latest  works  should  be  informed  by  a 
I more  modern  spirit  than  would  be  suit- 
able to  the  expression  of  his  more 
formal  genius.  The  Kruse  quartet 
seemed  to  recognize  this  necessity,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  emotional  ex- 
pression was  too  measured;  but,  then. 
I am  something  of  a heretic  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Beethoven  interpretations.  For 
one  thing.  I have  a possibly  absurd  love 
of  true  intonation  and  beautiful  quality 
of  tone  (which  give  what  painters  call 
‘good  color’  In  music),  and  to  my  ears  a 
performance  which  has  not  these  merits 
is  no  more  a good  interpretation  of 
music  than  an  oleograph  copy  oLa  great 
picture  lacking  the  delicate  gradations 
of  color  of  the  original  is  a satistactory 
replica  of  a great  example  of  the  plastic 
art  The  quality  of  tone  of  the  Kru.se 
quartet  i.s  not  its  most  characterisuc 
point,  and  on  Saturday  there  were  sev- 
eral lapses  of  intonation— not  of  a seri- 
ous nature.  It  is  true,  but  sufficiently 
noticeable  to  mar  one’s  enjoyment  in  s 
measure.  This  was  more  patent  it 
rapid  passages  than  in  slow;  a fault,  i_ 
mav  be  said,  of  the  Joachim  school  ot 
violin  playing  in  general.  Prof.  Kruse 
himself  is  always  at  his  best  in  the 
playing  of  long-drawn-out  melody—^ 
no  means  a common  virtue— and  both 
he  and  his  men  gave  a fln^ely  articu- 
lated performance  of  Uie  Ctn'atlna.  ! 
mo^ment  which  has  the  sublimity  a 
world-music,  so  full  is  it  of  elenienta' 
sorro-w.  purged  of  the  sickness  of  per- 
sonal regrets— sorrow,  it  may  be  said 
which  has  become  ennobled  by  ha\  ms 
passed  through  the  alembic  of  a grea’ 
man’s  intellect.” 


Second  Performance  by  Handel  and  I 
• Haydn  Society  of  the  Ora^rio 
by  Dubois  Last  Evening  at 
Symphony  Hall. 


fontloh  ofURunciaUniT MIk^ 
lUo  iipproffttca  th<«  opf'r:.!^  chftrn.  t..r 
of  oar  music;  ho  aaiiK  with  nlvm.lon. 
iind  with  a Biduotlvo  . y..;  tow.tnl  lli« 
oiollcru'i’  as  wc-11  as  townr.1  Ailam.  Mrs. 
Homor  Ui'clalnn  il  with  power,  but  Ihn 
music  Is  too  often  nl.ovn  the  true  work- 
inir  raiigo  of  her  voice.  .\Ir.  Hamlin 
is  always  nrtls-tlc.  and  the  others  wora 
satlsfuotory.  Tho  is-rformtinco  as  a 
whole  was  spirited,  imd  Its  general  ox- 
ecllionc  only  rovcaleii  tho  inadequacy 
of  the  music. 

An  extra  concert  In  aid  of  tho  so- 
ciety's bulldlnfr  fund  will  be  Klvcn  on 
Sunday  evsnlnsr.  March  fi.  when  "Rll- 
Jah”  will  be  performed,  with  Mrs.  Brad, 
t'urv.  Miss  Spencer,  Messra  Hall  and 
Miles. 


Theodore  Dubois'  "raradlse  Lost,"  a 
dramatic  oratorio,  was  performed  Inst 
alKht  b.v  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
Mr.  Mollenhauer  conductor,  at  Sym- 
■Jhony  Hall.  The  solo  singers  were  MLsa 
Anita  Kio,  Mrs.  Louise  Homer.  Messrs. 
,.^eorge  Hamlin,  Stephen  Townsend, 
John  S.  Codman  and  L.  H.  Jlerrill.  Mr, 
H.  G.  Tucker  was  the  organist  and  Mr. 
K;irl  Ondricek  the  concert  master. 
There  was  a large  audience  and  the  ap- 
Jlause,  though  not  frequent,  was  hearty, 

] Thackeray  said  In  a fine  burst  of  in- 
lUlar  prejudice  that  a praying  French- 
nan  was  a most  amusing  sight,  and 
lelno  asserted  that  the  Lo*-d  took  more 
deasure  In  a blaspheming  Frenchman 
han  in  a ^.raying  Englishman.  Thes* 
imenltles  ^ere  regarded  as  inoompara- 
)le  until  some  Prussian  discovered  Uuit 
i Bavarian  was  the  connecting  link  be- 
•ween  Austrians  and  men.  j 

, The  French  are  not  given  to  taking  i 
■iratorlo  too  seriously  The,re  is  Oasar 
Franck  — thrice - honored  name  — with 
tThe  Beatitudes"  and  "The  Redemp-  ! 
Ion."  but  Franck  was  a Belgian  hy 
■Irth.  and  he  had  the  mystic  spirit  of 
tlelglan  dreamers  from  Ruysbroeck  to  | 
Maeterlinck.  His  soul  could  breath*  In  ' 
he  purest  air,  and  his  eyes  saw  celes-  I 
Mai  visions. 

'•  No  doubt,  Theodore  Dubois  Is  a most 
Estimable  man,  but  his  view  of  the  Pall, 
n which  Tve  sinned  all,  is  spectacular 
And  erotic.  His  theory  of  the  apple  fol- 
lows In  the  line  of  Hadrian  Beverland, 
whose  book,  was  burned  by  the  execu- 
tioner. Musseuet,  in  his  "Eve."  Is  more 
than  erotic;  he  is  pornographic. 


Ca=1A1^0TTE  WiaPSE. 

,MAaN'* 


Dubois'  wj^k  Is  musically  spectacu- 
lar, and  it  iSay  be  freely  granted -that 
it  bids  for  the  popularity  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  trio  of  .Evil  Spirits  in  hell 
anticipate  the  trio  of  tha  duel  In 
"Faust."  There  are  conflict^  between 
the  angelic  hosts  and  Satan's  army, 
after  the  manner  of  Meyerbeer.  Ther* 
Is  love  music  in  Paradise,  which  re- 
minds one  of  Faust  and  Margpierlte  in 
the  garden.  There  are  operetta  rhythms 
and  contours  of  melody.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  there  Is  not  a ballet.  Dubois 
wrote  one  for  the  Paris  Opera;  perhaps 
he  might  be  persuaded  to  introduce  one 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn, 
Ho  owes  this  to  the  society,  for  it  has 
twice  performed  his  oratorio.  As  the 
fitting  scene  for  the  ballet  would  be  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  a serpentine  dance 
should  not  be  the  least  prominent  at- 
traction. 

The  music  of  Dubois  has  easy  grace 
at  times;  but  it  has  not  distinction.  It 
is  now  and  then- plausibly  dramatic,  but 
In  a conventionally  boulevard  fashion. 
Nowhere  does  the  composer  rise  to  the 
height  of  tho  subject.  He  approaches  It 
Jauntily:  his  librettist  has  turned  Adam 
Ihto  a young  lovr  who  talks  prettily  of 
the  grasses  bending  to  kiss  Eve's  snowy 
foot,  and  when  the  dread  sentence  Is 
about  to  be  pronounced,  he,  like  a 
gallant  Frenchman,  exclaims,  "Pardon 
the  woman!  'Twas  I who  led  her 
astray,"  and  the  sisters  of  Eve  In  the 
audience  are  deeply  moved  and  send 
him  perfumed  notes  the  following  day. 
In  Rubinstein's  "Paradise  Lost"  the 
first  man-  is  a bass,  and  he  loses  no 
time  in  denouncing  his  beguller  to  the 
Lord. 

The  composer  has  spared  no  pains  to 
amuse  his  audience.  He  has  pulled  every 
melodramatic  string;  he  is  often  clever 
with  his  orchestral  effects;  he  has  writ, 
ten  choruses  that  are  sugary,  sprightly 
or  rattling:  the  pair  that  seemed  heroio 
to  the  great  sculptor  are  painted  In 
tones  as  sentimental  boudoir  lovers: 
nor  has  Dubois  forgotten  to  bring  In  a 
chromatic  snake.  And  this  is  hls  -view 
of  tho  tragedy  surpassed  only  by  that  of 
Calvary!  Thus  did  he  try  to  make  a 
Parisian  holiday! 

The  performance  was  better  than  the 
w'ork  deserved.  The  choruses  of  revolt 
and  conflict  were  sung  with  superb  body 
of  tone  and  with  true  dramatic  spirit. 
The  choruses  that  are  merely  pretty 
were  sung  euphoniously,  although  the 
pianissimo  measures  were  more  th.an 
once  too  loud.  But  cn  the  whole,  the 
performance  of  the  chorus  was  more 
than  excellent.  _____ 

...  year  ago  Mr.  de  Gogorza  imp^- 

p sonated  Satan.  "Impersonated”  is  the 
word:  for  he  was,  indeed,  a devil  of  a 
baritone,  and  he  declaimed  hls  aria  of 
triumph  Ull  even  the  righteous  In  the 
audience  shook  In  their  shoes-  Mr. 
de  Gogorza  was  unable  to  sing  last 
night  on  account  of  sickness,  and  Mr. 
Townsend,  who  replaced  him.  sang  at 
“.1  short  notice.  Hls  Interpretation  was 
\L  not  so  commanding  as  that  of  hls  pre- 
S B decessor.  nor  was  it  so  boisterous.  It 
was  marked  often  by  fine  appreciation, 
“ - Mr.  Tow-nsend  was  at  hls  best  in  Sa- 

tan's sentimental  description  of  Para- 
aise,  where  he  sang  with  marked  effect. 
He  should  guard  himself  from  axiqulr- 
liqj  certain  mannerisms;  such  as  slid- 
ing from  one  tone  toward  another,  from 
over  acCentjiation.  from  undue  promi- 
nence given  to  consonants  with  the  in- 


Ime.  Wiehe  Delights  All  in  Her 
Work  in  “La  Main,”  a Mimo- 
drame,  by  Her  Husband — Three 
Other  Pieces  Given  at  the  Globe. 


be  grf  it  miisT^ko  <it>l  -.'Tffff'ts  tn  - i'  > 
tlnn  of  tiily,  an  ! t'.i-  laturiir--!  r v.t  < 
i rent- a for  tin-  ! a-  .k  al  - ; .'i  a: 

rl  In  -■i.uml,  i.ii-ir.  J.i-.i--,  c-'iliir, 
l;<  an  m tlat  w.-ll  In-  ' r .■  in  k ', 
wltli  l.iatln;;  mat.  i !i  1.  '.I'fn-.  tVi  In 

vor.i.i  1 111,  111  hit  “ li  :lti-  .liiM.iS 
;;nu-i  fully,  rli  i k-  'm  i'  - -nim-  r.f 

T-.-  I. ml  111.,  i.'-vv  1 ol  I i;  - I-.  mnl  I- 

mobllf  f ico  an-]  the  Inlb  .’Uonr  of  her 
voice  ltiill(-lzc  the  me  i.  iij;  of  in-  i ■' 
words,  which,  by  the  sho  rp-'  ik  i 

with  iidmirutilt  offoot  If  only  by  dls- 
llnctni-  and  distinction  of  enunciation. 
Ac  the  dancer  In  tho  ucci  i dve  . ■ i.-nea 
of  coquotry,  dovotion  to  her  art.  terror. 
Insiiirutlon,  and  again  tho  i error  that  la 
nigh  unto  death,  sho  was  wholly  ad- 
mirable. 

Nothing  could  have  been  no  delight- 
fully reiiioved  from  prudery,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  too  arrog.mt  revelation 
of  Intlmato  physb-il  charm,  on  Ihe 
other,  than  the  scene  In  which  sho  dls 
robes;  for  It  was  ns  though  she  wer- 
alone,  natural,  unconaclous.  In  tho 
"Solr  de  Noees"  she  wim  tho  experi- 
enced comedian  vho  Impersonated,  not 
aped,  the  Ingenuouane.s.s  of  a -bride.  A.-: 
the  boy  Andrt  a her  pantomime  was 
boyish,  not  th.at  of  a comely  woman 
who  could  not  forget  her  sex.  It  Is  ael- 
doni  that  a woman  of  such  force  and 
variety  in  this  species  of  pantomlnn-. 
which  Ibsen  has  characterized  as  p..y- 
chology  In  action,  visits  Boston.  Tho 
theatre  should  be  crowded  during  the 
remainder  of  the  engagement. 

She  was  supported  In  an  excellent 
manner,  especially  by  Messrs.  Charlicr, 
Prad  and  Miss  Dauricourt.  The  former, 
a.s  the  burglar,  and  still  more  as  the 
father.  Fulcone,  who  kills  hls  son,  ro- 
\ealed  himself  as  an  actor  of  tragic  In- 
tensity, as  well  as  melodramatic  power. 
Mr.  Bereny's  music  requires,  perhaps, 
a larger  orchestra,  but  we  doubt  whether 
It  would  thus  have  the  true  dramatic 
significance,  the  continually  explanatory 
meaning  which  we  missed  last  night. 


Mme.  Charlotte  Wiehe  and  her  com- 
pany began  last  night  the  second  week 
of  their  engagement  at  the  Globe  The- 
atre. There  was  a good-sized,  deeply 
Interested  and  applausive  audience.  Four 
pieces  were  performed.  The  first,  ^c 
a Tic,”  a vaudeville  In  one  act  by  De 
Feraudy,  proved  to  be  a pleasa,nt  <mr- 
tain-raiser  of  a mild  flavor.  Mr.  de  Ber 
played  agreeably  the  part  of  a fatuous 
youth  with  an  Infirmity  of  speech,  w-ho, 
calling  on  hls  betrothed,  whom  he  had 
not  yet  seen,  enters  the  wrong  flaC 
There  Is  a comedy  of  errors  between 
him  and  a lonely  wife,  Leome,  imper- 
sonate^^* Miss  Nory. 

Mme.  Wiehe  made  her  appearance  m 
"La  Main,”  a mimodrame  in 
scenario  and  music  by  her 
Henri  Bereny.  The  story  is  simple.  A 
dajicer  returns  home, 

Baron  who  off^s  her  emUy  splendor. 
Perhaps  hls  suddennMS  <ilsconcertj  ner, 
perhaps  he  bor^  her. 
cause,  she  bids  him  cool  his  fervor  in 
the  night  air,  and  to  comply  fully  with 
her  request,  he  leaves  ihs  ov^oat  be- 
hind him.  She  un^epes  ‘ a 

creetly.  yet  piquhntly,  then  dons  a 
dancing  costume  a^nd  ^ 

steps  before  the  looking-glass.  She  sees 
suddenly  a hand  in  front  of  a curtMn, 
the  hand  of  a burglar.  Stiff  wlm  ter 
ror,  she  hears  tbe  confidential  whist 
of  the  Baron  in  the  street,  who  now 
needs  hls  overcoat.  She  dances  until 
^^s  able  tr^^tch  the  door  key  from 
a nail,  and  she  throws  the  key  Into  the 
street.  The  burglar  Is  upon  her,  he 
robs  her;  she  faints;  the  him 
admiration  of  her  beau^,  wfth^  a 

The  Baiwi  eni'ers,  fortuna^teiy  ^ 

rel-olver.  Exit  the  sentimental  burglar 

with  a flower  that  had  been  on  her 
breast,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  the 
embrace  of  the  grateful  dancer  and  the 
Baron,  who  thinks  no  longer  of  hls 
overcoat.  . . 

"Solre  de  Noces,”  a "tost  amusli^ 
little  piece  by  Peter  Nansen,  adapted  by 
Menier,  follbwed.  A newly 

couple  are  disturbed  In 
by  a maid  servant,  who  has  been  care- 
fully Instructed  by  the  moth^-in-law. 

The  fourth  piece  was  a melodrania  in 
one  act,  "Le  Petit  Corse.”  based  on 
the  grim  tale.  "Matteo  Falcone,  by 
Prosper  Merlmee.  The  scenario  Is  by 
Michel  Carre  and  Bereny,  and  the 
music  Is  by  Bereny.  Merlmee  s story  of 
Corsican  Melity  to  an  oath  has  served 
opera  librettists,  but  In  this  condensed 
melodrama  It  i®, 

It  has  been  said  of  Mme.  Wiehe  that 
her  talent  is  a little  one.  This  reminds 
us  of  the  old  tradition  that  a poet  to 


THE  ARBOS  QUARTET. 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  Arbos  quar- 
tet took  place  last  evening  at  Jordan 
Hall,  where  Mr.  Busoni,  as  soloist,  made 
hls  first  appearance  in  Boston  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Oaartet  In  D major  (op.  11) ^haikowaky 

vartatlona  on  a tbemo  by  Paganini Brahms 

(Plano  solo.) 

Plano  trio  In  B-flat  (op.  97) Beethoven 

The  quartet  was  played  with  good  ef- 
fect- In  spite  of  occasional  unevenness 
of  tone  and  faulty  phrasing  of  the  first 
violin  there  was  a spirit  that  went  far 
to  condone  mechanical  errors;  the  an- 
dante especially,  lovely  music  in  itself, 
was  nlayed  with  exquisite  tenderness. 
The  ensemble  was  excellent  through- 

°^Ir  Busoni  then  appeared  with  the 
Paaanlnl  variations  by  Brahms,  and 
General  Interest  thenceforth  was  cen- 
tred In  hls  performance  of  this  number 
and  the  trio  by  Beethoven.  When  this 
nianlst  began  It  seemed  as  though  his 
foremost  characterlstle  were  to  be 
cinritv-  notes  and  phrases  were  uncom- 
monly’clean  cut;  but  there  followed 
confusing  liberties  with  rhythm  and 
with  tempo.  The  performance  was  alto- 
gether distinct,  but  not  lucid.  He  had 
often  a lovely  tone,  and  his  facility  was 
wonderful;  certain  delicate  rapid  pas- 
sages In  the  variations  were  played  with 
charming  lightness  and  ease.  Mr.  Bu- 
soni has  few  mannerisms,  but  hls  habit 
of  clipping  the  ends  of  phrases  Invites 
comment,  as  also  the  fact  that  in  vig- 
orous passatges  he  finds  difficulty  in 
keeping  hls  seat.  Hls  performance 
aroused  great  enthusiasm,  for  the  ap- 
plause was  long  and  loud.  &nd  Mr.  Bu-- 
sonl  responded  by  playing  TIiNit  svwU 
known  Polonaise.  ^ ^ 

There  was  an  audience  or  eoo<r  size. 

/f^’v 


• in  Tho  lly  1 • ' ■ -.1'  mm'iii'i-'e-,  !.iTr» 

wii>tf*  f.anp!'.'  nwMnio'm  qii.irteT^^^t 

l.s  niwiMULnt  ill  11  ..I,’,  iind  nr.  n , i . played 
wit-i  ejtqiilr.!.  It  Rcfv- M |.,  inlro- 

dllcii  the  coin  Mill  q jllil.  t i y i 
Fritnck.  wlilr-h  na.i  p<  i funne.  in 
city  for  tliii  fifth  time.  This  qulnti-t 
W.-I.T  produced  hi-rc  In  189S,  win  the 
plii.vcri  wen;  Y-iiyo,  Mart  : u,  iP  inilit, 
(icrardy  ;i.nd  the  planlai  I-.nch-ium  -.  T. 
was  playi  il  it  Knnli  *1  com  'Is  in  iMl 
and  luoz  with  Mr.  Baui-r  as  -,ln  planl.st. 
Mr.  I-'ox,  Ilf  listed  by  the  Hoffmann 
qunrti-t,  played  It  at  one  of  blit  -on- 
certs  In  1903. 

We  heard  Mr.  Busoni  for  the  first 
time  last  night  eince  hls  arrival  In  this 
country.  VVAen  he  was  here  a do  cn 
years  ago  iia  a sojourner,  he  was  known 
and  esteemed  os  a planlnt  of  great  t<  ■ h 
iilcal  proficiency,  uncommon  brilllanoe 
and  high  alms.  Ho  was  not  then  iin 
•■motional  Interprotnr,  nor  was  he  a 
striking  c-olorlsl.  He  left  B-,-!  m,  -went 
to  New  York  to  live,  and  made 

Berlin  hls  home.  During  the  last  10 
years  hls  fame  has  waxed  great 
throughout  Europe,  and  ho  It  consid- 
ered by  many  to  be  one  of  the  very 
first  of  pianists  now  living. 

Last  night  there  was  the  opportunity 
I of  Judging  him  only  as  an  ensemble 
player.  Tbe  characteristics  of  the  -iar- 
Ing  virtuoso  should  on  such  an  occasion 
be  concealed  In  the  general  proflcl'Uicy 
of  the  artlst-muslclan. 

The  quintet  Itself  Is  now  so  well 
known  that  there  Is  no  need  of  explana- 
tion. no  cause  for  prolonged  eulogy.  It 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  chamber  composi- 
tions In  the  whole  literature  of  tho  mu- 
sical world.  It  Btond.s  with  the  string 
quartet  of  the  same  composer,  and  with 
a few  of  the  more  Impressive  works  of 
Beethoven.  Its  modernity  is  of  .such  a 
nature  that  It  will  preserve  It,  and  not 
destroy  It.  For  wealth,  beauty  and  no- 
bility of  Ideas;  for  supreme  worth  of 
workmanship;  for  high  Imaginative 
flight  that  strikes  the  stars,  yet  never 
losep  compassionate  Interest  In  human- 
ity; I for  Indefinable,  yet  all-pervading, 
spirit,  a spirit  that  Iq  love  as  well  as 
ekafceur  and  mysticism,  what  work  of 
IVelform  and  dimensions  can  be  com- 
parOT  with  It? 

It  Is  not  given  to  all  men,  however 
skilful  they  may  be,  to  Interpret  such 
a'  work.  The  gospel  of  Cesar  Franck  Is 
still  to  some  a stumbling  block.  Just 
as  the  go.sped  which  Franck  reverenced 
and  had  in  hls  heart  was  "unto  the 
Greeks  foolishness":  but  the  spirit  of 
Franck  has  entered  into  tho  Knelsels: 
they  kpow  hls  secret  thoughts;  they 
speak  with  hls  voice.  It  appeared  last 
night  that  the  mystery  of  the  Belgian- 
French  composer  has  not  yet  been  fully 
revealed  unto  Mr.  Busoni.  During  the 
performance  It  was  as  though,  with  all 
hls  earnest  endeavor  and  hls  Indisput- 
able mechanical  skill,  he  was  playing 
from  another  standpoint,  and  that  hls 
view  of  Franck's  Intentions  was  not  In 
close  sympathy  with  that  of  the 
Knelsels.  There  was  not  the  Intimate 
communion  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  Ideal  interpretation  of  this  mar- 
vellous composition. 

Certain  questions  concerning  the  pres- 
ent characteristics  of  Mr.  Busoni’s  art 
may  well  be  deferred  till  next  week, 
when  he  will  play  in  hls  own  concerts. 
Hls  recitals  are  eagerly  anticipated  by 
many. 

After  Franck's  quintet,  other  music 
seemed  superfluous.  It  was  better  to  go 
out  filled  with  thoughts  awakened  by 
such  a genius  Into  the  night  of  clear 
air  and  of  silent,  mysterious  stars. 

The  sixth  and  last  concert  of  the  sea- 
son will  be  on  Tuesday,  Feb.- 23. 


/^C:>  i/ 


TO  THIS  COOMTOy 

Three  by  Claude  Debussy,  the  Last 
with  Female  Voices,  Are  Given 
at  First  of  Chickering  “Produc- 
tion” Concerts. 


Cesar  Franck’s  Quintet  for  Piano 
and  Strings,  a Quartet  from 
Beethoven  and  Another  from 
Mozart  Make  up  the  Programme. 


The  Knelsel  quartet,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Busoni,  pianist,  gave  its  fifth  concert 
last  evening  at  Potter  Hall.  There  was 
a large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
programme  was  as  follows; 

Quartet  In  D minor -..Mozart 

Quintet  for  piano  and  strings. ..  .Cesar  Franck 

Quartet  In  B flat  major  Op.  18  No.  6 

Beethoven 

Richard  Strauss,  It  Is  said,  will  pro- 
duce hls  new  suite,  or  symphonic  piece 
|-  In  three  movements  at  New  York.  It 
Is  of  a domestic  nature,  for  It  tells,  so 
the  tale  goes,  of  a day  spent  together 
by  father,  mother  and  their  baby. 
Whether  the  father  will  be  character- 
ized by  an  allegro  con  fuoco,  the  mother 
by  an  amiable  andante,  and  the  baby 
by  a scherzo  -with  all  manner  of  sur- 
prises, remains  to  be  seen  and  heard. 
The  quartet  of  Mozart  played  last  night 
might  also  be  called  domestic  music, 
and  It  is  peculiarly  chamber  music,  for 
It  was  written  while  the  composer’s 
■ wife  was  lying-in.  Mozart  waited  on 
her  tenderly,  and  he  wrote  with  con- 
stant interruptions.  It  is  a pretty  story, 
and  Konstanze,  hls  wife,  vouched  for 
the  truth  of  It.  In  these  latter  days 
a composer  under  such  circumstances 
would  create  somethine  wonderful  for 
I fullest  orchestra,  with  a long  argument  i 


The  first  of  the  Chlckerlng  "Produc- 
tion” concerts  under  the  auspices  of 
Messrs.  CJhickering  & Som*  was  given 
l.ist  night  In  Chlckerlng  Hall.  Mr.  I.ang 
conducted.  There  was  a most  attentive 
audience  of  musicians  and  well  known 
lovers  of  music. 

The  concert  began  with  a perform- 
ance of  the  overture  to  Glinka’s  '‘Life 
for  the  Tsar."  This  overture  has  just 
now  a melancholy  interest.  The  music 
itself  is  for  the  most'part  commonplace. 
Although  the  opera  was  a brave  .at- 
tempt to  found  a Russian  school,  the 
composer  was  influenced  mightily  by 
the  Italian  conveptionalltles  of  his  day, 
and  his  later  opera,  "Ruslan  and  Lud- 
milla.” is  more  characteristically  na- 
tional. 

Debussy’s  three  "Nocturnes.”  the  last 
with  female  voices,  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country.  This  ri-- 
markable  work  was  described  In  The 
Herald  of  last  Sunday.  It  Is  now  enough 
to  say  that  the  first  movement  Is  an  Im- 
pression In  music  of  the  unchangeabla 
Hspect  of  the  sky  with  the  slow  and 
melancholy  march  of  clouds;  the  sec- 
ond is  the  impression  of  a festival  into 
■which  a procession  enters:  the  third 
an  Impression  of  the  ocean’s  waves  sil- 
vered by  the  moon,  while  from  the  bil- 
lows the  strange  song  of  the  .sirt  ’i  ■ i.-i 
heat'd  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  more  than  probable  th'i  there 
■was  only  a.  partial  revelation  oi  the  in- 
herent beauty  of  these  pieces.  They  ago 
of  the  ultra-modern  school,  they  areJ 
as  the  music  of  the  future,  and  thetrj 
interpreiatlon  calls  f..r  a conductor 


jn-e  , ■ iiHiuic,  .1  ; igniy  Imiigin:' live  ■ 

I:  would  be  ea-«y  to  point  out  the  1 
ui'sthetic  Viefevts  and  omissions  in  the  ' 
pt  rformanoe,  to  discuss  the  lack  of  due  I 
tonal  proportions,  which  at  times  re- 
sulted in  the  disappearance  of  a tneme 
«n  of  a portion  of  a theme,  when  its 
^Eoitle  prominence  was  absolutely  neces- 
jaa-y  to  the  effect  of  the  impression;  to 
s.ry  that  the  first  and  the  third  move- 
3iu-tvt,s  should  have  been  taken  at  a gen- 
. rally  slower  pace,  with  much  more  del- 
’,','cy,  and  with  a prevailing  elasticity 
jn  r-  not  rigidity  of  tempo.  But  ft 
-si  Muld  be  remembered  that  the  rehears- 
als v\ re  very  fetv,  and  that  unforeseen 
e 's:  teles  arose  at  the  last  moment.  Let 
r be  thankful  to  Messrs.  Chickering 
Sons  and  to  Mr.  I.ang  fob  the  oppor- 
iuiiity  of  gaining  some  idea  at  least  of  a 
marvellously  beautiful  composition,  one 
It  :t  should  be  familiar  to  us  all  in  Bos- 
ton. That  the  performance  was  as  good 
as  it  was  speaks  volumes  for  the  mu- 
sical ability  of  the  players.  ' 

It  would  be  a pleasure  to  speak  of 
this  work  at  length,  but  the  demands 
on  space  are  unusually  heavy,  and  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  concerning  the 
“Xocturnes"  on  Sunday  next.  It  may 
here  be  recorded  that  the  tonalities 
heard  by  Debussy  and  employed  by 
him,  his  harmonic  scheme  and  his  use 
of  orchestral  color  were  an  unmixed 
delight  to  the  ravished  ear.  And  if 
some  are  tempted  to  pedagogic  protest, 
they  should  remember  that  the  now 
prosaic  third  of  the  common  cliord  was 
once  considered  by  the  elect  as  an  Im- 
pudent and  immoral  dissonance.  De- 
bussy, as  w'ell  as  Mr.  Doeffler.  hears 
his  own  tonalities  and  harmonies,  and 
each,  in  addition  to  uncommon  technical 
skill,  has  a rare  poetic  soul. 

•"The  Rest  of  the  Holy  Family.”  from 
Berlioz’s  “Infancy  of  Christ,”  for  tenor, 
female  chorus  and  orchestra,  followed 
the  ^rformance  of  Debussy’s  work. 
Mr.  Deane  sang  with  taste  and  In- 
telligence, rather  than  with  fine  quality 
of  tone  production.  We  regret  that  it 
was  thought  fit  for  him  to  sing  in 
French.  . There  are  English  woids  for 
this  music,  and  they  were  sung*  with- 
out verbal  remonstrance  or  act  of  vio-  i 
lence  on  the  part  of  the  audience  at 
Handel  and  Haydn  concerts  many  years  ' 
ago. 

According  to  the  original  and  highly 
commendable  plan,  a repetition  of  the 
’’Xocturnes”  brought  the  end  of  a con- 
cert that  will  be  conspicuous  in  the 
annals  of  music  in  this  city. 

The  second  concert  will  be  on  Wednes- 
day, the  24th. 

LECTURE  ONJTARSIFAL.” 

Mrs.  Helen  Rhodes’  Remarks  Are  Illus- 
trated with  Piano  Parts  by 
Adolf  Glose. 


Mrs.  Helen  Rhodes,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Adolf  Glose,  pianist,  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  “Parsifal”  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Jordan  Hall.  There  was  a 
much  interested  audience  of  fair  size. 

I 'The  production  of  "Parsifal”  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
awakened  the  zedl  of  lecturers  and  the 
curiosity  of  many  who  would  fain  find 
an  esoteric  meaning  in  everything,  from 
. a cauliflower  to  an  opera.  In  New  York 
, iiself,  preparatory  lectures  before  the 
communion  service  on  the  stage  were 
given  by  some  prompt  to  see  the  pe- 
cuniary significance  of  any  artistic  occa- 
sion and  by  sincere  and  thrifty  enthu- 
siasts. Now  that  the  first  flush  of  ex- 
icitement  has  paled,  the  provinces  are 
visited  by  lecturers  and  wandering  or- 
chestras and  singers.  For  in  all  cities 
there  are  many  who  like  to  have  things 
explained  to  them;  and  they  taU  the 
more  eagerly  about  an  opera,  if  they  are 
O 'r.firmed  in  the  belief  that  the  said 
onera  is  highly  symbolical  and  should 
be  discussed  and  heard  in  a spirit  of 
reverential  awe. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  talked  in  a simple  and 
pleasant  manner  about  Bayreuth,  the  > 
opera  house  built  by  Wagner,  and  the 
performance  of  “Parsifal”  as  supervised 
bv  the  illustrious  widow.  She  wisely 
abstained  from  any  discussion  of  Cosi- 
ma’s  politics  at  Bayreuth,  and  she  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  concerning  the 
"rights”  in  the  matter  of  the  produc- 
tion at  New  York.  She  first  spoke  of 
the  origin  of  the  Grail  legend  and  of 
Wagner’s  use  of  it.  Then  of  the  Ba- 
varian town,  the  opera  house  and  “Par- 
sifal’’ as  performed;  so  that  the  hearer 
felt  as  one  personally  conducted,  with- 
out the  annoyance  and  the  discomforts 
1 of  actual  experience.  For  those  who 
I are  Interested  in  “Parsifal,”  Mrs. 
Rhodes’  lecture,  which  will  be  repeated 
next  Saturday  afternoon,  is  an  agree- 
able and  Instructive  entertainment. 

'The  pictures,  thrown  on  a screen, 
were  of  varied  artistic  worth.  Some 
W're  good  and  some  led  one  to  doubt  the 
statement  that  they  were  taken  from 
the  actual  performance  at  Bayreuth. 
’The  better  ones  served  their  purpose, 

Y.  hlch  was,  first  of  all,  one  of  lllustra-  i 
tion.  The  portrait  of  Siegfried  Wagner 
1 '•onfirmed  the  suspicion  that  his  father, 
in  spite  of  his  malicious  and  base  at- 
I tacks  on  the  Jewish  race  in  general, 

I and  Jewish  composers  In  particular,  liad 
Jewioli  blood  in  his  veins.  Mr.  Glose 
-d  to  the  interest  of  the  lecture  by 
pla.vlng  motives,  etc.,  on  a piano. 
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A Varied  and  Novel  Programme 
Given  by  the  Tenor  Last  Night 
Before  Friendly  and  Applausive 
Audience  in  Steinert  Hall. 


mentation,  with  a chorus  of  ”Ba-a-a-a|’ 
in  the  muted  brass,  while  the  strings 
portray  the  dust  cloud,  and  there  is  a 
pastoral  melody  In  the  wood  wind; 

(3)  Dialogue  and  dispute  of  the  knight 
and  his  squire  concerning  the  compara- 
tive worth  of  the  ideal  and  the  real; 

(4)  The  adventure  with  the  Penitents; 
who  attacked  by  Don  Quixote  as  rob- 
bers, beat  him  soundly;  (5)  The  knight 
keeps  vigil  and  meditates  on  the  charms 


here  tae*mTfcu  any 
ingenuttjE,  were  cleverness  Irwt  be 
ionised  fur  too  long  time,  is 
sarily  boresome,  and  the  hearer  i.r  tne 
spectator  yearns  for  sometnnig 
something  truly  beaiitiful  <jr  inipr-r.-- 

variation.s  attempt  to  ,l^Jftray  in 
music  tertaln  adventures  told  in  te.- 
\an'i.es’  romance.  There  is  no  m..-tas- 
ing  the  Knight’s  attack  on  the  snef p. 
The  imitation  of  the  baa-lng  flock 


TO  BE  A SYMPHONY 

REHEARSAL  TODAY 


Richard  Strauss’  “Don  Quixote” 
Will  Be  Produced  for  the  First 
Time  in  Boston — Is  on  “a  Theme 
of  a Knightly  Character.” 


Mr.  William  Klttredge,  tenor,  gave 
his  first  song  recital  in  this  city  last 
evening  in  Steinert  Hall.  Miss  Laura 
Hawkins  was  the  accompanist.  There 
was  a.  friendly  and  applausive  audience 
of  fair  '’size.  The  programme  was  as 
follows’  Air  from  Handel’s  “Susanna”; 
arietta  from  Gretry’s  “Zemlre  et  Azor”; 
Breton  melody,  ’’L’Angelus,”  arranged 
by  Bourgault-Ducoudray;  Gabriel 
Faure’s  “Au  bord  de  I’eau”;  Nevin’s 
’’Vieille  Chanson”;  Saint-Saens’  “Au 
Ciraetiere’’;  Cesar  Franck's  "Lied” 
and  “Mariage  des  Roses”;  Hugo  Wolf’s 
’’Morgenthau” ; Richard  Strauss’  “Brelt 
ueber  mein  Haupt”;  Miss  Lang’s  ’’Ly- 
dia”; Homer  Norris’  “Et  s’il  revs  naif 
lun  jour”;  d’Indy’s  “Madrigal,”  and 
MaBsenet’s  “'Pensee  d’automne.” 

Some  of  the  Songra  Snngr  Here 

Probably  for  the  First  Time. 

This  programme  was  varied  and  some 
of  the  songs  were  sung  here  probably 
for  the  first  time.  Thus  we  do  not  re-, 
member  hearing  in  local  concerts  the 
exquisitely  simple  Breton  melody, 
which  is  better  suited  to  a baritone;  the 
song  by  Faure,  which  Is  not  among  his 
most  individual  compositions;  the  exotic 
melody  bv  Salnt-Saens,  or  the  charming 
songs  by  Franck.  The  programme  as  a 
whole  was  refreshing  by  reason  of  its 
unfamillarity.  There  were  14  songs  In 
all,  and  in  11  of  these  the  text  was 
French.  Even  sturdy  Handel’s  Susanna 
was  turned  into  a French  maid,  as 
though  the  tree  which  revealed  the  per- 
fidy of  the  leering  and  accusing  Elders 


of  Dulcinea;  (6)  Sancho  tries  to  per-  surprisingly  realistic;  but  the  iieaven  w 
suade  his  master  that  a country  wench  tempted  to  cry  out  with  Agf-sil'ius  'wh'*. 


is  his  adorable  Dulcinea;  (7)  Knight  and 
squire,  blindfolded,  sit  on  a wooden 
horse  and  believe  they  are  flying 
through  the  air  in  a furious  gale.  Here 
the  wind  machine  is  used;  (8)  The  Jour- 
ney in  the  enchanted  bark;  the  upset- 
ting, and  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
when  the  two,  dripping,  reach  the  bank; 
(9)  'The  fight  with  two  monks,  who  to 
the  knight  are  evil  magicians;  (10)  Don 
Quixote,  defeated  by  his  friend  dis- 
guised as  the  Knight  of  the  Silver 
Moon,  goes  home  determined  to  be  a 
shepherd.  The  finale  portrays  the  death 
of  Don  Quixote.  The  ’cello  speaks  his 
last  words:  he  sees  clearly  his  illusions 
and  is  willing  to  die. 

Great  Pains  Have  Beea  Taken 
In  Preparation  of  Tbis  'Work. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work,  which  has 
excited  hot  discussion,  and  the  perfor- 
mance has  'been  anticipated  eagerly. 
The  other  pieces,  at  tljis  concert  will 
be  Cherubini’s  overture  to  “ATiacreon” 
■and  Beethoven’s  symphony  No.  7. 

There  will  be  no  Sj'mphony  concerts 
next  week.  The  programme  of  the  con- 
certs for  Feh.  26-27  will  Include  Mozart’s 
symphony  in  E flat;  Akimenko’s  “Lyric 
Poem”  (first  time);  Chabrier’s  overture 
to  “Gwendoline.”  Mrs.  Schumann- 
Heink  will  sing  Andromache’s  scene 
from  Bruch’s  “Achilles,”  and  two  songs 
b’y  Brahms  with  viola  amj.  piano  accom- 
paniment.   


whin  asked  io  praise  a fellow' 
tated  a nightln^gale.  an.swerrf,  I have 
heard  the  nlghtlnrale  itself.  , 
there  is  no  donbt  in  the  seventh  'aria- 
th-nf  thf^re  is  a mighty  wine  ai>r<i£ic*. 


tion  that  there  is  a mighty 
yet  who  without  a programme  eiplam-- 

tion  would  associate  this  varlatio^n^v.AU^ 


the' Knight  and  Squire,  hlindfol-led,  ca 
the  wooden  horse? 


was  a feature  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
Surely  it  was  not  necessary  to  treat 
Handel  in  such  a manner.  It  is  a w'on- 
der  that  the  composer,  with  his  most 
pompous  wig.  did  not  appear  in  pro- 
test. That  he  did  not  descend  in  a cloud 
and  to  the  music  of  his  favorite  haut- 
boys is,  as  Anatole  France  said  of  the  | 
non-appearance  of  Flaubert  at  the  first 
night  of  the  opera  “Salammlxi.”  a 
strong  argument  against  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul. 

Mr.  Kittredge  Sang  Like  One 

Still  a Slave  to  Teacbers. 

Mr.  Kittredge  has  evidently  .studied 
earnestly  and  to  good  purpose.  His 
voice  is  not  conspicuous  for  its  quality; 
the  tones  are  neither  sensuous  nor  au- 
thoritative; b’.'t  he  handles  the  voice 
with  considerable  skill,  and  he  appre- 
ciates and  interprets  the  inherent  senti- 
ment of  the  song.  When  he  failed  tech- 
nically last  night  to  carry  out  his  in- 
tentions, it  was  through  pnysical  weak- 
ness and  not  from  Ignorance  or  care- 
lessness. He  gave  one  the  impression 
of  a singer  of  personal  and  aesthetic  re- 
finement who  was  handicapped  in  a 
measure  by  bodily  indisposition  and 
partly  by  anxiety  in  remembering  the 
precepts  and  admonitions  of  teachers  to 
whom  he  is  yet  in  bondage.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  concert  he  sang  with  greater 
freedom  and  spontaneity  than  at  the 
.beginning.  He  should  cultivate  facial 
repose.  At  his  next  recital  we  hope  to 
hear  him  sing  in  English,  an  excelient 
and  expressive  language  that  has  the 
advantage  of  being  understood  by  audi- 
ences in  Boston  and  other  towns  of  New 
England. 


THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  BOSTON. 


Richard  Strauss’  “Don  Quixote”  Will 
Be  Produced  at  Rehearsal  of  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Today. 


The  15th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor,  is  one  of  exti-aor- 
dinai’y  interest,  for  Richard  Strauss’ 
’’Don  Quixote”  will  be  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston.  This  remarkable 
composition  has  been  played  in  Chicago, 
but  we  know  of  no  other  performance  in 
tliis  country. 

"Don  Quixote”  is  a series  of  fantas- 
tical variations  on  “a  tlieme  of  a 
knightly  character,”  A solo  violoncello 
is  typical  of  Don  Quixote  throughout 
the  piece  and  Sancho  Danza  is  typified 
by  a solo  viola. 

The  introduction  portrays  Don  Quixote 
reading  books  of  chivalry,  dreaming  of 
the  ideal  maiden  to  be  rescued  and  of 
all  manner  of  adventures.  He  goes  mad. 
Then  follows  the  announcement  of  Don 
Quixote’s  and  Sancho  Panza’s  themes. 

Nearly  a Dozen  Varlatioiiw 
In  tbe  Theme  of  “Don  tluixote.’’ 

The  variations  arc  as  follows;  (1)  The 
two  .set  out  on  their  adventures,  and 
Don  Quixote  fights  the  windmills;  (2) 
He  charges  the  sheep  and  thus  gains  a 
mlglity  victory  over  the  army  of  Alifan- 
faron— a remarkable  example  of  Instru- 


9^ 


ill 


R. 


Strauss’  Fantastic  Variations 
on  a Theme  of  Knightly  Char- 
acter Are  Very  Fantastic  and 
Make  the  Hero  a Fool. 


INJUSTICE  TO  FAMOUS 
GENTLEMAN  OF  FICTION 


Composer  Essays  to  Make  Him  Into 
a Laughing  Stock,  When  in 
Reality  He  Was  a Pathetic  and 
Noble  Character. 


The  15th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor, 
was  given  last  night  in  Symphony  Hall. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  “Anacreon” Cherubini 

“Don  Quixote,”  fantastical  variations  on 
a theme  of  brightly  character.  Op.  3.5 

(first  time) B.  Strauss 

S.vmphony  In  A major  No.  7 Beethoven 

Richard  Strauss’  "Der.  Quixote,”  com- 
posed in  1897,  was  played  last  night  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston.  So  far  as  we 
can  learn,  the  perrormance  was  the 
second  in  the  L^nlted  States.  The  first 
was  at  Chicago  in  1899.  The  perform- 
ance last  night  had  been  prepared  with 
infinite  care.  It  was  read  with  sym- 
pathy and  imaginative  intelligence,  as 
well  as  with  the  utmost  technical  au- 
thority, and  it  was  played  brilliantly. 
Air.  Krasselt  was  the  solo  ’cellist  and 
Mr.  Zach  played  the  solo  viola.  There 
was  hearty  applause,  and  conductor 
and  soloists  were  obliged  to  bow  in  ac- 
knowledgment. 

Formidable  Tajik  of  Potting; 

“Don  ftnlxote’’  to  Mnsic. 

This  music  is  exceedingly,  enormously 
ingenious.  Ingenuity  is  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  composition;  but  in- 
genuity is  not  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  purest  and  the  noblest  art.  The 
ta.sk  undertaken  by  Strauss  was  for- 
midable if  not  Impossible;  to  typify  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  by  solo  in- 
struments and  to  portray  them  as 
plunged  into  all  manner  of  orchestral 
adventures.  The  most  striking  sections 
of  the  work  are  those  in  which  Strauss 
portrays  moods,  as  the  introduction  in 
which  there  is  a psycho-musical  repre- 
sentation of  the  giving  way  of  Intellect; 
the  passage  in  the  third  variation  where 


Much  of  this  music  Is  for  a panorama. 

1 and  it  is  a pity  that  it  does  not  accom- 
I pany  a panorama  as  it  moves,  or  com- 
I ment  on  entertaining  views  thrown  on  a 
' screen.  How  is  the  Knight  of  the  ^ hlte 
iloon  to  be  identified?  Vi  ould  any  one 
without  jogging  of  his  elbow  .^^e 
mills  in  the  first  variation?  These  are 
not  captious  objections.  The  composer 
made  ills  variations;  he  supplied  mot- 
toes for  them  In  the  transcription  for 
the  piano:  he  accepted  without  protest 
the  elaborately  explanatory  pro^amme 
books  for  the  .Strauss  festival  In  Lon- 
don. at  which  he  was  present.  He  wrote 
panorama  music.  Unfortunately,  he 
neglected  to  provide  the  panorama  it- 
self with  the  wind  machine  and  other 
extra  Instruments  for  his  swollen  or- 
chestra. 

Mistake  of  Qnlxote  as  Fool 

Instead  of  os  a Gentlemon. 

If  the  work  is  to  be  taken  seriously— 
and  fantastical  persons  a’.’e  often  the 
most  serious  of  human  belngs-jjf.’itness 
"Don  Quixote’’— there  are  aesthetic  ob- 
jections to  Strauss’  .scheme.  The  varia- 
tions for  the  most  part  are  concerned 
with  the  ridiculous  adventures  of  th« 
Knight,  with  the  grotesque  pages  that 
appeal  to  young  readers,  who  see  in 
“Don  Quixote”  merely  an  amu.slng  book, 
just  as  chil'dre.i  real  “Gulliver’s  Trav*i 
els”  for  the  sake  of  surprise  and  cons^ 
quent  laughter,  and  miss  the  terrible 
ii’cny.  Don  Quixote  is  the  noblest  gen- 
tleman in  all  fiction.  Yet  he  is  por- 
ti€V6d  by  Strauss  to  6xcite  laugntci. 

Laughter  is  the  lowest,  cheapest  ex- 
pression of  the  superiority  of  him  that 
laughs  over  the  one  laughed  at.  A man 
is  euilti'  of  aw'Kwardness:  he  is  foolish 
in  speech,  he  cuts  a silly  figure  at  an 
ill-timed  moment:  he  falls  at  the  risk 
of  bodllv  Injury.  There  is  laughter.  Hf 
that  laiighs  exults  in  his  menUl  su- 
periority or  in  nls  own  inability  to  be 
ridiculous.  Laughter  is  not  necesprlly 
the  same  thing  as  joy;  there  Is  a laugl 
that  is  kindlv  just  as  the  most  commor 
form  of  laughter  is  Satanic. 

Xo  music  In  whxch  the  Itiug^h  of  im* 
plied  superiority  is  the  leading  motivv 
can  be  beautiful  or  noble.  It  Is  merely 
ingenious,  clever,  diabolically  clever 
yet  induces  yawning;  It  does  not  brool 
frequent  repetition.  , 

It  is  fairer  perhaps  to  consider  Dot 
Quixote”  as  a colossal  joke.  The  mush 
no  more  lessens  the  grandeur  and  tain ti 
the  sweetness  of  Don  Quixote  s charac 
ter  than  did  the  impersonation  of  thi 
'’’Knieht  of  the  Sorrowful  Countenanci 
bv  Mr.  Barnabee,  when  DeKoven’s  op 
eretta  was  produced  here  16  years  ago 
If  Don  Quixote  could  hear  this  music 
he  would  regard  It  as  another  one  o 

his  illusions.  

We  are  warm  admirers  of  the  uncom 
mon  taleiH  of  Richard  Straus^  m 
“Don  Juan,*'  *‘I>eath  and  Apotheosis, 
’’Thus  Spake  Zarathustra”  and  J 
Hero’s  Life”  are  great  and  unusua 
works,  which  may  pass  him  to  posterit. 
as  a genius.  We  regret,  therefore,  th 
more  that  he  wrote  “Don  Quixote,”  as 
pecially  as  It  is  the  only  one  of  his  mor 
import'ant  works  that  is  for  the  mos 
part  ineffective  and  dull. 

The  overture  to  “Anacreon”  neve 
sounded  so  superbly  classic  and  so  mod 
ern;  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven  neve 
seemed  so  human  and  so  spiritual  In  It 
sublime  melancholy'. 


MR.  CABOT’S  CONCERT. 


Miss  Josephine  Knight,  Mezzo  Sopranc 
Sings  Here  for  the  First 
Time. 


Don  Quixote  speaks  nobly  of  the  ideal; 
the  finale  In  which  Don  Quixote  realizes 


the  utter  vanity  of  his  illusions  and 
gives  up  the  ghost.  In  these  Instances 
music  is  employed  legitimately  and 
reasonably:  and  in  these  Strauss  I'ises 
to  his  greatest  height,  in  this  particular 
work,  as  an  imaginative  composer. 

His  musical  reprjiseiitaUon  of  con- 
versation between  Knight  and  Squire  is 
for  the  most  part  tedious.  .And  It  may 


Mr.  T.  Handasyd  Cabot,  ’cellist,  as 
sisted  by  Miss  Josephine  Knight,  mezz- 
soprano;  Mr.  Gustave  Strube,  violinls' 
and  Mr.  George  Copeland,  Jr.,  pianist 
gave  a concert  yesterday  afternoon 
Steinert  Hcill.  There  was  a small,  bu 
applausive,  audience.  The  programm 
was  as  follows: 

Allpgro  agitato  and  Andante  molto  tran- 
quillo,  from  tlic  sonata  In  A minor  for 
'cello  and  piano,  op.  “ 

Songs— 


36 Grie 


■•Mv  Heart  Ever  Faithful” Bac] 

‘•n'dol  MIo  Dolee  .Ardor” GIkj 

“Ouvre  Tes  Venx  Blcus" Massenc 

"I/Heurp  Exqiilae" Hah 

“La  IL-lle  du  Bol” Holme 

Plano  trio.  op.  50 Tsrhaikowsk 

Mr.  Cabot  again  showed  the  qualitie 
which  we  discussed  after  his  first  con 
cert.  Mr.  Strube  proved  himself  a vie 
llnlpt  of  sure  routine,  and  Mr.  Copelan 
displayed  mechanical  facility  and  com 
prehenslve  tqrasp.  but  the  ensemble  wa 
neither  emotional  nor  authoritativ’e. 

We  heard  Miss  Knight  for  the  firs 
time.  She  sang  tive  songs,  and  one 
them  was  with  English  text.  In  thl 
song  with  English  words— the  languag 
so  flouted  and  despised  today  by  voce 
cosmopolites  of  New  England  birth 

sing  with  such  technical  understMdli^ 
and  ease.  As  an  Interpreter  Miss  Kmgnt 
seemed  like  a meraorlst  of  pajnst.iKing 
Instruction.  She  had  little  or  no  Indi- 
viduality of  conception;  she  did  not 
differentiate  the  sentiments  of  poets  .uiC 
composers. 


"D( 


ind  Romans  resembled  the  modern  pan- 
tomimes of  tha  French  in  that  they 
.—were  often  melodramatic  or  tragic. 
“®.Much  was  demanded  of  the  mimes,  who 
were  said  to  dance  Hercules  Mad.  or 
•- ' Oedipus,  or  Leda,  or  Orestes.  Much  was 
demanded  of  the  mime.  He  was  cx- 
2 Ipected,  as  Thucydides  said  in  praise  of 
“ Pericles,  't'o  know  what  was  fit  and  to 
be  able  to  express  it  clearly  to  others.’ 
i n this  instance  by  the  most  intelligible 

ter 

'try  for  the  regulation  of  his  stop? 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  to  portray  man 
-TjPers  and  move  the  passions,  paintin; 
ind  sculpture  to  compose  his  part,  and 
IS  for  mythology  and  history,  he  was 
required  to  know  everything  that  had 
Jnappened  from  the  birth  of  the  world) 
to  the  story  of  Cleopatra.  Queen  of 
b If  Egypt'  Such  mimes  as  Pylades  and 
Bathyllus  divided  the  citizens  into  fu- 
rious partisans,  and  Juvenal  tells  only 
r jitoo  frankly  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
I.  Jwomen,  noble  dameis  and  visitors  from 
he  country,  for  Bathyllus.  -mime  aiuj 
'3lAiiian. 

, We  do  not  purpose  to  write  here  the 
tistor.v  of  pantomime.  They  that  are 
nterested  in  the  kind  as  known  to  the 
English  should  consult  Mr.  R.  J.  Broad- 
pent’s  precis,  and  they  tliat  wish  to 
1 Jtace  the  development  or  the  revival  of 
■he  nobler  sort  should  read  Jules  Janln’s 
laAifeof  Deburcau,  Charles  Magnln’.s  “His- 
j oire  dfs  Marionettes  on  Europe”  and 
■*l,‘Les  Origines  du  Theatre  Moderne 

SKtd  Paul  Hugounet’s  ’‘Jlimcs  et  Fier- 
»ts.”  

lAJ’^ierrot  is  the  supreme  hero  of  French 
lll^ntomimc.  And  who  is  Pierrot? 

4 -Not  merely  a clown,  as  some  think, 
may  be  a dreamer,  a philosopher,  a 
’ J|Erracide.  a blasphemer,  a poet. 

^rin  the  latter  part  of  the  IGth  century 
J.  in.  Italian  troupe  crossed  the  Alps  and 

Eered  Paris,  and  in  1572  these  strollers 
yed  a comedy  after  their  fashion  at 
court  of  Charles  IX.  Catherine  de 
I JWfllrl--  called  herself  a Columbine  that 
t Hprh 

for  hack  as  1.547  the  Italians  named 
character  Pedrolino  Piero  (little  Peter. 
F Peterkin;.  He  was  a valet,  not  a bad 

„ hllow  in  -some  ways,  but  a practical 
'**  ...  - ...  - 


oker,  a 
’.oward. 


blowhard  a 
This  Piero 


:ood  deal  of 
with  Arlcquin 


jnnned  the  couple  known  as  the  Zauiii, 
lily  and  rascally  waiting  men.  'rime 
dtanged  th?  character  and  the  name  of 
nbro.  Moliere’s  company  and  Italian 
iBmpanles  played  alternately  on  the  same 
;e,  and  Italian  types  were  atterv.’ard 
nd  in  the  French  comedy.  The 
ch  Pierrot  was  at  first  an  Italian 
•tioh  of  the  Neapolitan  Pulcinclla; 
lostume,  is  the  same,  and  the  type 
not  known  originally  In  France; 
introducevl  into  Fraince  by  strolling 
ns,  Pierrot  grow  to  be  a type 
French.  TPierrot  is  anything.  He 
rything. 

n de  Banvillo  was  asked  about  the 
IV  of  pantomime,  he  replied;  ”It  is 


‘ttgf  ItnUuHW  . net  so 
aaner  French;  It  wu  hack  In  her 
and  the  music  suffered  iiccoul- 
"iSy.  As  II  .‘■InKPr,  pure  amt  simple,  sha 
much  pleasure  by  her  truu  arU.‘<try. 
B " local  singers  thiit  appear  In  con- 
. fert  are  vocally  as  well  prepaml;  few 


MK.  Charlotte  Wiche,  C o 
Daiie,  by  her  modesf  but 
versatile  .irtlstry  has  re- 
vived In  a measure  the 
interest  of  the  curious  in 
l>,intomlmo  ns  It  is  un- 
den.tood  and  practised  by 
the  Fi'enrh.  We  liave  not  seen  panto- 
mime.-; oi  this  high  rank  sinee  the  pro- 
duction of  i.'arre  and  W’ormscr’s  ’’The 
Prodlg.U  Son”  at  tho  Boston  Museum 
in  189;;,  when  Mme.  Ihlar-Morln  mimed 
Pierrot,  ilte  younger,  and  that  admirable 
play-aeior  Courtes  turned  tho  heart  to 
water  by  his  pathos  .as  tlio  father  of 
the  prodigal. 

Yet  this  very  word  ’’pantomime”  de- 
terred no  doubt  many  from  seeing  Mme. 
Wiche,  for  tho  word  is  associated  in 
their  minds  with  the  clown  of  the  hot 
poker  and  the  string  of  s.ausages.  the 
pirouettes  of  Colombine.  the  personal 
Indignities  offered  Pantaloon,  the  magic 
lath  of  Harlequin,  and  the  gorgeous 
transformation  scene  in  which  the 
■ffl  lovers  are  transported  to  the  Realms 
of  Bliss.  The  word  recalls  Fox  and 
.Maffltl  of  joyous  memory  and  to  the  old- 
’ cst  generation  the  delight  in  the  sur- 
prises of  the  Ravels. 

This  lorm  of  pantomime,  still  popular 
London  during  Christmastide.  went 
“ to  England  by  way  of  the  masque, 
11(1  which  was  a favorite  entertainment 
there  in  the  IStl’i  and  16th  centuries.  Tho 
iirat  pantomime  on  the  English  stage 
was  written  by  John  Weaver,  a dancing 
teM master.  It  was  entitled  “Tavern  Bilk- 
11  ers”;  it  consisted  of  “dancing,  action 
and  motion”;  it  was  produced  at  Drur.v 
j|  Lane  in  1702.  Harlequin  and  Columbine 
jsi  appeared  in  1715  at  the  new  theatre  in 
,,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  under  the  manage- 
™m?nt  of  John  Rich  and  in  a piece  enti- 
tled “Harlequin  Sorcerer”  (“after  the 
..^Italian  style’’).  There  was  no  spoken 
word  until  1830,  when  Peake  introduced 
“a  speaking  opening.” 

Even  the  appearance  of  acrob.atic 
,ia>urns,  and  other  specialty  business, 

‘j  whfeh  orthodox  English  theatre-goers 
‘ condemn  as  illegitimate  in  pantomine. 

5 “ is  very  old.  The  early  Christian  and 
pagan  writers  condemned  the  mimes 
of  Greece  for  bringing  a cistern  on  the 
stage  “wherein  naked  women  did  swim 
“'■between  the  acts”;  hence  the  origin  of 
the  tank  drama,  which  was  not  de- 
.Wspised  by  W'agner,  for  are  not  aquarium 
nymphs  in  “The  Ring”?  Weaver  was 
‘■reproached  for  adding  scenes  with 
.j^merry  andrews,  tumblers  and  rope  dan 
■'cers,  and  it  has  been  said  that  Rich’s 
pantomine  owed  much  to  its  success  to 
If'’"  of  b,  German  with  two  dancing 
“r  iJogs. 
taij 

1“  These  ('arly  pantomimes  of  the  Greeks 
lai 
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PANTOMIMIC  ART  AND 
MUSIC  IN  PANTOMIME. 





OTERO  IN’  THE  PANTOMIME  “A  FESTIVAL  IN  SEVILLE”  (From  Le  Theatre). 


Early  Pantomimes  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  Performances  of  Mme. 
Wiehe  and  Other  Artists  of  High  Rank;  Wide  Range  of  Subjects — 
Busoni  to  Give  Two  Recitals  Here  This  Week — Other  Local  Musical 


Events,  the  Coming  of  Richard  Strauss,  Personals,  Etc. 


the  history  of  humanity;  you  must  be- 
gin at  20  years,  and  you  are  not  sure  | 
of  finishing  at  60.” 

There  aj’e  these  distinctions  in  the  1 
French  pantomime;  Melodramatic  pan-  I 
tomimo,  in  which  Pierrot,  the  sole 
player,  white  and  dumb,  walks  through  ’ 
scenes  of  frightful  crime;  realistic  pan- 
tomime preated  by  Dobureau,  the  elder; 
fairy  and  romantic  pantomimes. 

’Phere  is  the  terri’ole  figure  imagined 
by  the  pantomimi.^t  in  Richepin’s  novel. 
“Braves  Gens”:  “The  new  Pierrot,  the 
psychological  Pierrot— dressed  in  a coat: 
not  a trace  of  linen;  face  and  hands 
white,  but  not  of  a funny  white,  oh  no! 
of  a pale  whiteness,  an  alcoholic  white- 
ness, a lugubrious  whiteness.  Pierrot  is 
a phantom.  Pierrot  makes  you  shudder 
and  meditate.” 

There  is  the  incarnation  of  stony- 
hearted pride  in  wickedness  invented 
by  Henri  Riviere  in  his  powerful  story, 
yPierrot.”  A young  man  who  has 
Stolen  J:ogs  him  for  a .small  sum  to  put 
back  in  the  office  c.ash  box.  for  the 
gendarmes  are  on  his  heels:  Pierrot 
smiles  sweetly  and  refuse.s.  A mother 
begs  a trifle  fo;-  her  hungry  child  an.l 
shows  the  convulsions  of  the  poor  little 
wretch;  Pierrot  is  stroking  the  shoulder 
of  a beautiful  girl  and  docs  not  hear 

the  mother’s  voice.  A fair  woman  on 
a hospital  bed  appeals  to  him.  Pierrot, 
dressed  iiTeproachably  as  for  a state 
reception,  always  smiles  with  grace, 
always  has  a kindly  gesture,  but  will 
not  lift  a finger  to  relieve  misery.  Tlio 
ideal  Pierrot  of  Riviere  is  a superb  and 
melancholy  geniu.s  of  evil,  yet  of  irre- 
sistible charm,  a cynic,  and.  just  before 
his  end.  a buffoon.  Satan,  as  a pale 
man  with  black  eyes,  tall,  well  built, 
with  nerves  of  steel  and  heart  of  bronze, 
who.  living  in  society  where  he  exerts 
enormous  power,  works  always  evil, 
impassible,  smiling. 

Or  there  is  the  Pierrot  suggested  by 
the  fantastical  draughtsman.  Willette. 
Pierrot  is  pale  as  a iily  or  a baker’s  boy. 
He  is  the  positive  incarnation  of  aim- 
less desire,  mad  ambition,  foolish  freak- 
ishness. with  the  comic  despair  of  a 
generation  that  ha.s  turned  voluntarily 
its  back  on  the  ideal  and  is  not  content 
with  the  good  and  healthful  joys  of 
realism.  Pierrot  is  pes<;inii.st.  “When 
he  looks  at  the  moon,  this  moon  in  the 
shadow  of  a passing  cloud  is  to  him  an 
enormous  .skull  rolling  in  the  emptiness 
of  the  sky.” 


To  many  Pierrot  in  conventional  evens 
ing  dress  is  more  at  home  in  three  jaded 
days  than  in  tho  old  traditional  cos- 
tume. They  find,  with  Baudelaire,  a 
mj-eterious  and  symbolic  charm  \in  a 
dress  coat,  “the  expression  of  the  uni- 
versal equality  of  the  expression  of  the 
public  mind.’’  for  thi.s  world  is  “a  singu- 
lar procession  of  undertakers’  men: 
.some  of  them  are  politicians,  some  are 
amorous,  some  are  smug  and  honest 
citizens.  Each  one  in  the  procession  cel- 
ebrates some  burial.” 


range  of  eubject.s.  in 
S Statue  of  the  Commander”  our 
old  friend  who  acespt.s  Don  Juan’s  in- 
vitation to  supper  eats  greediiv.  drinks 
enormously,  becomes  heated  ;wrth  wine 
and  pays  marked  attentions  lo  the  girl.s 
at  the  feast.  He  remembers  hi.s  mission 
iwhen  It  is  too  late,  for  the  i-ock  has 
crowed;  he  mounts  lii«  marble  horse, 
|and  goes  back  to  the  grave  yard. 

Or  Pierrot  returns  from  the  huria!  of 
Columbine,  whom  ho  murdered  by 
tickling  the  sole.s  of  her  feet.  He  fall.s 
asleep  in  a chair  and  In  a dream  he  re- 
acts the  tragedy.  He  mimics  the  mur- 
der. throwing  himself  on  the  lied,  now 
playing  Colombine.  now  Pierrot.  H“  I 
kills  her.  and  then,  drawing  the  bed 
curtains  together,  is  joyful,  and  he  rubs 
his  hands  togetlier  in  glee.  Remorse, 
however,  come.s  upon  him  and  awakes 
him.  He  wishes  to  undres.s  for  be.d.  but 
his  feet  be.gin  to  itch  and  tremble,  as 
did  the  poor  feet  of  C’olumbino.  Pierrot 
drinks  to  become  insensible,  but  le- 
mor.se  will  not  be  drowned.  ,\nd  now 
ho  sees  the  portrait  of  Columbine  com- 
ing to  life.  The  red  bed  curtain.s  grow 
redder,  the  portrait  is  Columbine  Iier- 
self,  the  lights  grow  dim  and  Pierrot 
falls  as  falls  a dead  body,  and  as  he 
falls,  his  arms  are  <as  a cro.s.s. 

tVe  publish  today  a picture  of  Otero, 
the  dancer  in  the  pantomime,  ”.\  Fe.s- 
tival  at  Seville.”  which  was  produced 
at  the  Theatre  Jlarlgny.  Like  “Car-  ; 
men.”  it  is  a story  of  coquetry,  mad  lu-  i 
fatuation,  murder. 

Before  Otero  more  cclehr  iieq  women 
have  played  in  pantomime;  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  Felicia  Malle:  (who  created 
the  part  of  “The  Prodigal  Son”),  Judir. 
■Theo,  In  this  countr.i-  ,\da  Rehan 
failed  dismally  as  Pierrot,  the  Prodigal. 

I Some  musicians  commented  on  the  use 
of  a piano  in  the  orchestra  during  Mme. 
Wiel'.e’s  pantomimes. 

I There  has  been  dispute  amorig  French- 
men concerning  the  ideal  orchestra  for 
Loicli  stage  art. 

;!  A man  named  Jules  Fleury,  known  to 
I the  world  as  Champfleury.  w;rote  de- 
: lightfullv  concerning  many  thi.igs.  He 
told  stories  in  a foscinating  manrer.  n; 
“Le  Violon  de  Faience,”  '‘Los  Enfants 
du  Profetseur  Turck”;  he  compiled  a 
history  of  caricature:  ho  was  one  of  thq 
founders  of  Um  naairalisuc  schoo.;  nc 
was  an  earlv  Wagnerlte.  and  as  early 
• IS  1860  he  te.slificd  to  his  faith  in  a lit- 
tle pamphlet.  . 

Champfleury  wrote  about  mu.mc.  H<- 
also  played  tiie  ’cello  a litilc.  and  it  wa.s 
he  who  likened  the  music  of  Boccherini 
to  ”a  flame-colored  rib'oon  lirescrvi-l 
tciMlcrly  in  an  old  rosewood  bureau.” 

His  ideas  concerning  panlomime-mu.su; 
were  these:  "Formi-rly  actors  played  iii 
pantomime  according  to  tlie  note;  tlie 

show  was  then  only  the  dance  treated 
seriously,  didactically.  The  actor  ■w.va 
nor  inspired;  his  movements  were  count- 
I ed  and  regulated  as  in  a minuet.  The 
I orchestra,  however  badly  organized,  has 
often,  at  such  a show,  thrown  me  Into 


„„  J 


an  ecstasy  unknown  at  a concert  of  me 
Conservatory.  Three  violins,  a viola,  a 
clarinet,  a horn  and  a double  bass  often 
play,  without  knowing  the  fact,  pieces 
by  Mozart  and  Gluck,  which  have  been 
taken  from  old  volumes.  The  cornet 
should  be  suppressed  and  replaced  by 
an  oboe,  a flute  and  a ‘cello.  When  you 
accompany  mimes,  you  need  soft  music, 
now  lively,  now  melancholy,  which  yet 
will  not  distufib  this  world,  so  full  of 
calm.” 

Paul  Vidal  believes  in  the  piano  as 
sole  accompaniment.  When  he  wrote, 
the  music  to  “Pierrot  Assassin”  he  was 
, at  a loss  to  find  the  appropriate  rhythm 
' for  Pierrot’s  murderous  tickling  the 
I feet  which  he  once  had  so  rapturou.«Iy 
ki.ssed.  Vidal  at  last  chose  the  taran- 
tella. 

'rhome  thinks  there  is  no  more  diffi- 
cut  task  than  that  of  composing  pan- 
tomime music.  ”To  meditate  the  music 
and  gesture,  to  find  the  exact  moment 
when  the  note  and  the  arm  should  fall 
together,  to  realize  the  union  of  mime 
and  musician,  exacts  a world  of  labor.” 
He  does  not  see  why  familiar  stories 
should  not  furnish  the  scenario,  as  long 
as  they  are  gay  or  tempered  with  irony 
—fairy  stories,  for  example,  in  modern 
dress,  as  Miss  Thackeray  treated  '’Blue- 
beard” and  other  delightful  tales,  or 
as  Maeterlinck  revived  Bluebeard  whose 
I cruelly  handled  wives  would  not  at  the 
I last  forsake  him.  when  they  were  re- 
leased from  prison  and  found  him  about 
to  be  killed  by  the  infuriated  neiglibor.s. 

Pfeiffer  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
ideal  pantomime  would  be  a subject 
' treated  impromptu  by  mime  and  com- 
poser. “Put  a young  fellow  of  talent  I 
before  a piano;  put  on  the  stage  a mime 
who  is  really  in  love  with  his  art;  then 
let  them  go  ahead,  and  let  the  music 
follow  the  movements  of  the  mime  In 
their  fantastic  grace,  and  accentuate 
wittily  the  slightest  details.” 

, The  pianist  Pugno.  who  has  visited  us,  j 
believes  in  a piano  and  oven  in  brass. 

' “If  I introduce  the  piano, 'it  is  for  thi.< 

( reason:  The  orchestra  is  a little  logy  for  I 
I three  aef’s  of  pantomime  which  abound  j 

' ill  line  detail;?,  dclicaci-  ;.  scrap.s  of  | 
lieces.  wliicli  can  b“  more  nimbly  rcc- 
fires.scd  by  a piano.”  It  l.s  Pugno.  by 
tile  way,  who  said:  ”I  have  heai'i.1  melt 
v.h.i  are  held  to  he  most  inli  Ulgent  say  ; 
monstrous  things  about  the  opera.  1 
u.;;cd  to  go  frequently  to  .Vlphons" 
Daudefs.  When  anybody  played  the 
piano  Zola  would  go  away.  P.,omund  de 
Goncourt  would  get  close  to  the  pi  l’d' 
and  amu.se  himself  n.s  a child  by  watch- 
ing the  hamoi'  IS,  he  found  the  mecnau- 
I ism  turious.  Daudet  was  the  only  one 
' that  found  pleasure  in  lislcni”g 

Wormser,  piix  de  Rome,  wliosc 

music  to  "The  Pr.’idlgal  Son  is  .a  ma- - 
ten  ieco  recorr.mpiids  noth  orchostia 

and  p?ano  for  V heif  ' md 

able  Icngtii.  Lot  us  \ved  them  .tml 
try  to  u-c  them  juc!l<'i“V'-ly-  ” 


for  tl*p  pi'GSi'  r*f  th»^  picc<' I ^‘^■t  us  savo 
the  orchcstrul  voices  uis  whips  to  the 
emotions  of  the*  uudicnoo  in  inoie  mov- 
ing situations.  Is  there  a scene  of  in- 
tense  interest?  Then  let  all  manner  of 
timbres  be  heiiia.  while  elsev.nere  a 
violin  alone  or  a rlnrinet  will_givo  color 
to  the  recitation  of  the  piano.” 

Thus  do  mu.sicians  ot  mure  or  less 
amhorite  wle)  li.t.Vi  experime-ated  m 
thi-  neld  disastee,  and  other  names 
could  In  added  easily  to  the  I'.st. 

Air.  Lieren.v,  the  hrisband  of  Mme. 
w'iche,  wrote  the  mu=i'--  for  her  panto- 
mimes. The  music  that  we  iieard  vvas 
not  distinguished  by  g-’ace.  streiwta. 
illustrative  of  dramatic  spint.  lUi.s 
may  be  .said,  however:  i.  '-t  dm  not 
strengthen  the  effects,  it  did  not  impair 
them,  for  it  was  not  a.sscrtivc. 

Pantomimes  were  the  fashion  rn  Pfaris 
from  18S9  to  1892  or  1893,  just  ,as  trai 
marionettes  that  playml  Shake-st,  care  s 
■•Tempest”  and  modern  and  at  cient 
mysteries  were  once  the  rage  in  f arts 
and  provoked  the  admiration  of  A tots 
and  critics.  Prorn  time  to  time  a pan  '-O- 
mime  cr  mimodrame  is  seen  with  favi.  r- 
Some,  see  in  pantomime  with  elabor.a*.c 
music  the  future  form  of  operatic  arf, 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt  once  dreamed  of  a 
play  chiefly  in  pantomime  w'ith  illustra- 
tive music.  But  Sarah  has  dreamed 
many  dreams,  and  who  is  bold  enough 
to  forecast  the  future  of  such  a fash- 
ionable idaything  as  the  opera? 

DEBUSSY’S  “NOCTURNES.” 

The  Nocturnes  of  Debussy,  played  here 
for  the  first  time  in,  Arnerica  last 
Wednesday  night,  have  provoked  hot 
discussion.  Such  discussion  is  welcome, 
for  when  there  is  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion concerning  a work  of  marked  im- 
portance, art  is  stagnant. 

These  Nocturnes  have  been  called 
"the  despair  of  critics”  and  likened  unto 

the  microscopic  flower  known  as  ‘‘the 
deiipair  of  painters,”  Some  have  sought 
out  analogv  by  characterizing  Debussy 
the  Whistler  of  composers.  Whether 
fi'hi.stler  v'ould  have  been  pleased  to 
i.e  described  as  the  Debussy  of  painters 
i.s  another  matter.  The  cynical  might 
i;uote  Mr.  Babbitt's  line  line  provoked 
by  the  statement  that  Henry  James  and 
I Edward  VTI.  were  frequently  mistaken 
for  < ach  other  when  the  latter  was 
Prince  of  Wales:  ”U‘;i  seldom  that  two 
persons  ha.vi  sucii  hard  luck.” 

i‘  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Pierre  de  Brc- 
ville  best  characterized  this  ineffably 
bi  - utlfui  music  wiien  he  spoke  of  it  as 
a ‘ harm  that  passes,  a perfume  vibrant 
in  Uie  air.  liut  ev.aporating  as  soon  as 
one  attempts  to  define  it. 


i'or  1 lis  music  is  absolutely  pure  mu- 
.=ic,  dream  music,  if  you  will.  The  argu- 
ne  1!"  of  til”  composer  should  prevent 
- .me  fiom  going  astray  as  to  the 
“tofanirg”  of  these  Nocturnes.  The 
p a.  -:  ;piisic  has  no  inherent  meaning, 
v.v-  must  go  back  to  the  subtle  words 
'.V.  b Wi  itmai.:  ‘‘.All  music  is  what 
. . s :rom  voo.  wlvn  you  are  remind- 

' 1 bv  nie  insb  '.ments. 

>Ti  Bn  a.'st  .Noi-turtie  there  is  the.  un- 

• !10|..  arance  of  the  sky  with 

i I .-.v  ..nd’  melancholy  m.arcli  of  the 
.•  ...n;  I.  I -ou  demtuid  arehiteeturo  in 
. , ! Hci”  is  the  architecture  of 

• vaporous  and  impalpable.  And 
r..:  .c.il,  with  ns  indescribable  ep- 

r.f  the  pt'ices.sion.  ope  ,jf  the 
t ma  V.,l!iu.s  efrects  in  all  music— 
j.u  mere  cloud  chimera. 

■ ti.!  vuig.iiity  of  reality.  I'ue 

:<  y.a'  .:  til.-:  held  bv  tile  inhabitants 
• d;-;  :',0  procession  is  as  a,  :sleep- 

. <■  thi  :j<;  Voices,  of  sirens 
■ g o ih>-  ariio-.t  biiloWc— Is  there 
1:  . , -:im  rb  'tve  of  the  sea  with 

..  .,1  |i  il-  • a-  ;i-  -I  ji.s  noc- 

f.j.-oao  ..|o  ;r.i':ig  vi  l e of  .seduction? 

' ■ ■ , ’:"is  it  her.  tljcse  cffr.e;-,  are 

.V'l.'t  re.  “er  the  tonalities, 
i;.,  ',1  rm'.idc  progii  . .:ien.s,  th”  rhytlims. 


tne  arraugei.it  ii  L ci  uie  ui  coestrai  pal- 
ette? This  music  i.s  not  for  blackboard 
use  and  the  analytical  profes.sor.  Yet 
Mr.  Jean  Marnold  has  shown  laboriously 
that  it  may  be  analyzed  as  reasonably 
."s  any  sonata  by  a minor  German  chapel 
,-v  aster:  tiiat  the  second  and  third  Noc- 
ft.  nes  have  their  origin  in  the  first: 
tha  ■ these  are  geneiative  themes:  that 
(Ilf.  ^ ub.stanee  of  ‘‘Sirens”  is  made  up  of 
the  tv  talityot  the  elements  of  “Nuages.” 
Yes  i.'ese  Nocturnes  can  be  prostituted 
to  c'otuK’ft’atory  use. 

Doe.s  i.  omc  one  object  to  “a  w:int  of 
form"?'  Form,  even  as  interpreted  by 

plumb  and'^Iine  and  level,  is  herer  but 
there  is  a higher  and  more  spiriiN'al 
form.  Hearken  unto  the  words  of  Pla,t>- 
nus:  “Fire  surpa.s.ses  other  bodies  iu 

Iieaut.v.  becau.se.  compared  with  tli»‘ 
other  elements,  it  contains  the  order  ot 
form,  for  it  i.s.  more  eminent  than  the,  i 
rest  .and  is  the'  most  subtle  of  all,  bor-  I 
dering,  as  it  were,  on  an  incorporeal 
nature.” 

This  music  is  the  suggestion  of  impres- 
sions made  on  the  sensitive  mind  by  nat- 
ural phenomena.  The  phantasmagoria 
of  nature  has  found  an  interpreter  in 
music,  .and  nature  in  any  aspect  is 
never  formless,  even  when  it  is  cruel, 
imaginative,  or  capricious  and  fantasti- 
cal. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Tl’ESDAY— Jordan  Hall.  8:13  I'.  M.  First 
piano  recital  of  Mr.  Ferruccio  Busoni,  Ada- 
gio, Toccata  and  Fugue.  Bacli-Busoni;  Clioi- 
als.  “Awake”  and  “Rejoice,”  Bach-Bu.soni: 

12  Etudes,  op.  23,  Chopin;  Prelude.  Chora!  and 
Fugue,  Ce.siu-  Franck;  three  Etudes  d'exe- 
cution  transcendante  Appassionata.  F minor. 
Harmonies  du  Soir.  Ma/.eppa,  IJszt. 
THUKSDAy-Ch'ickcrlng  Hail.  .3  P.  M.  First 
liontcu  chamber  concert.  Miss  T>en:i.  Little, 
contr.aito:  Mr.  Jolni  S.  f'odraan.  lairitone:  Mr. 
Clayton  .Tohns.  .Songs  h.v  Purcell,  Coleridge- 
Tavlor.  Somervell,  lyehmami.  Cowen.  Slater, 
SuBivau,  -Allitsen.  M.  V.  While,  Chadwick, 
Fisher.  Foote.  .Johns,  Miss  I.,ang,  MacUowell, 
.N'evin,  Whelpley. 

Girls'  high  school.  S P.  M.:  Municipal  con- 
cert. Orchestral  pieces  b.v  Adam.  Feilen, 
German,  Mascagni,  Offenlwcli,  .\rditl:  Mr. 
Kanrich,  conductor.  Mr.  Passanaiite.  tenor, 
will  sing  an  aria  from  “Pagliacei,”  and  a 
song  by  .Maseheronl ; and  Mr.  Mauch  will  iday 
/ a waltz,  by  Bender,  for  eornet. 

FRIDAY— .Joitlan  Hall,  2:.3o  P.  M.  Second 
piano  recital  by  Mr.  Busoni. 

Symphony  Hall.  8:1.3  P.  M.  Fii-sf  Wagner- 
Xordlca  concert  liy  the  New  York  .Symphony 
orchestra,  Mr.  Waiter  Damrosch.  conductor, 
and  Mme.  Nordlca,  soprano.  Prelude  ami 
Elsa's  .song  on  the  balcony  (.Mme.  Nordlca)  | 
Iron)  "Ixihengrin” ; introduction  to  Act  2. 
Cry  of  the  Valkyrie  (Mme.  Nordica),  and  Ride  i 
of  the  Valkyries  from  “Die  Waikuerc”;  .Sieg- 
fried pressing  through  the  flames,  Briienn-  i 
hilde’s  Awakening  (Mme.  Nordica)  from  ' j 
‘‘Siegfrittd”:  Siegfried’s  Rhine  Journey  and  | 
Funeral  Music  from  “Die  Goetterdaemme- 
ruug.” 

Huntington  Chambers  Hall,  8 I’.  M.  Mr. 
Homer  .Norris'  ‘‘Ilie  Flight  of  the  Eagle” 
(text  liy  Walt  AVhltinan).  Miss  Florence 
IVood.  soprano;  Mr.  Ray  Fine],  tenor:  Mr. 
Franklin  Wood,  baritone;  Mr.  Norris,  ac- 
companist: Mr.  A.  Gordon  Alitchell.  pianist. 

Dorchester  high  school.  8 P.  M.  .Municipal  ' 
concert.  Orclieatral  pieces  by  Nicolai.  Bol- 
zoni.  Verdi,  Handel,  Waldteiifel.  Anber,  Mr.  i 
Kanrich  couductor.  Mr.  George  Deane,  tenor,  i 
will  sing  "Leud  Me  Vonr  Aid.”  from  Gou- 
nod's "(Jneen  of  Sheba.”  and  a song  by 
('order.  Mr.  Toll  will  play  a concert  scene, 
by  Pohle,  for  clarinet. 

S.ATL’RD.tY— .Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.. 
second  Wagner-Nordlca  conerTt.  .Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch.  conductor.  Overture,  air  “Dich, 
theure  Halte”  (.Mine.  Nordica),  from  ‘‘Tann- 
liaeuser” ; Prelude.  Proeeaslonol  of  tlie 
Knights  of  the  Grail.  Knndry's  song,  act  2 
(Mme.  Nordlca),  Good  Friday  spell  (solo  vio- 
lin. Mr.  David  Jlaniiesi,  from  ‘T’arsifnl" : 
Tristan's  Vl.slon  and  Iieath,  act  .3  (arranged 
for  concert  use  tiy  .Mr.  Damrosch);  pvelinle 
and  IJebestod  (Muie.  Nordica),  from  ‘‘'I’ristau 
nnd  Isolde.” 

(.'harlestown  higli  school,  8 P.  M.  Munici- 
pal concert.  Orchestral  pieces  by  Gounod, 
BolzonJ,  .1.  .Strauss.  Verdi,  Mozart,  Oflen- 
laicb.  Mlsg  Mar.v  3’eagne.  so]irano.  will  slug 
an  aria  from  "Lncia”  and  a song  by  Cowen. 
■Mr.  Kanrich,  conductor,  will  play  Svendsen's 
Romance,  for  violin. 


LOCAL. 

Mr.  Arthur  Foote  was  invited  by  Mr. 
Mottl  to  conduct  his  string  suite  at  the 
Jlctrupnlitan  0)iera _House  concert  of 

-American  composers  thi.«  evening,  but 
his  engagements  prevented  him  from 
acceptin.g  the  invitation.  Other  com- 
posers who  will  be  repre-sented  by  their 
works  are  Messrs.  Chadwick.  Rubin 
Goldmark,  H.'idley,  AIcDowell  and  Ho- 
ratio Parker. 

Miss  Marie  Nichols,  violinist,  is  now 
playing  in  western  cities.  She  will  ap- 
pear at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  Y'ork.  the 
21st.  with  Wotzler  orchestra.  She  will 
play  in  Boston  Feb.  27  at  a miscellane- 
ou.s  coMcert  and  give  her  first  recital 
here  on  Tuesday  evening,  JIarch  15. 

At  the  performance  of  (Jounod's 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  in  concert  form  by 
the  Arion  Club  at  Proiidence,  R.  I.. 
Feb.  8,  Miss  Rosetta  Key  was  heartily 
applauded  for  her  interpretation  of  the 
music  allotted  to  Stephano.  Miss  Key 
will  leave  Boston  March  7 to  sing  in 
western  cities. 

The  second  Chickerlng  production  con- 
cert under  the  auspices  of  Messrs. 
Chickering  & Sons  will  be  given  in 
Chickering  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening 
the  24th.  The  programme  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Gluck’s  overture  to  "Iphigenia  in 
Aiilis”;  Bach's  concerto  in  D minor  for 
three  pianos  (Messrs.  Fox,  Gebhard  and 
Proctor);  prelude  to  “The  Afternoon  of 
a Faun”  (after  Mallerme’s  poeln), 
Claude  Debussy:  symphonic  poem.  “The 
Djinns,”  symphoni(3  poem  for  orchestra 
and  piano  (Mrs.  Downer-Eaton,  pianist), 
Cesar  Franck  (first  time);  songs  for 
soprano  by  Gabriel  Faure;  Joyous  Over- 
ture, David  S.  Smith.  Debussy's  delight- 
ful pastel  was  produced  here  by  the 
Orchestral  Club  led  by  Air.  Longy. 
Cesar  Franck's  "Djinns”  is  in  illustra- 
tion of  Atictor  Hugo's  poem  in  "Les 
Orientales”  aiM  was  composed  in  1884 
and  produced  in  1885  at  the  Chatelet, 
Paris,  with  Dlcmer,  pianist.  Mr.  David 
Stanley  Smith  is  the  assistant  professor 
[ of  music  at  Yale  University. 

Mr.  Carl  Faelten  will  give  his  2Sth  re- 
] cital  in  the  series  of  standard  piano 
' works  in  Huntington  Chambers  Hall 
Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  24,  when  he 
will  play  Mendelssohn’s  Caprices,  op.  16. 
Nos.  1 and  2;  Beethoven’s  sonata,  op. 
109,  and  Schumann’s  “Carnaval.” 

Aliss  Alaud  MacCarthy  will  give  a 
fiolin  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  Washington's  birthday,  Feb. 
22,  at  3.  She  will  play  Leclair’s  Sara- 
bande  and  Tambourin,  Bach’s  chaconne, 
two  romances  by  Schumann.  Guiraud's 
Caprice,  Tschaikowsky’s  melodic,  noc- 
turne in  E flat,  Chopin-Sarasaste,  and 
Bazzlni’s  "Ronde  des  Lutins.”  Mr.  Zach 
will  be  tha  pianist. 

Miss  Laura  Hawkins  will  give  a piano 
recital  In  Potter  Hall  on  Friday  even- 
ing, Feb.  26,  when  she  will  play  sev- 
eral novelties,  among  them  Salnt-Saens 
fifth  concerto  and  pieces  by  Zataye- 
wlt.sch  and  Strauss. 

The  Carolyn  Belcher  string  quartet, 
a new  organization  composed  of  Afi.ss 
Belcher,  Miss  Sara  K.  Corbett,  Miss 
Mary  Ellis  and  Aliss  Charlotte  M hite. 
will  give  its  first  concert  in  Steinert  i 
Han  Monday  evening,  Feh.  29.  Airs. 
Suza  Doane,  pianist,  will  assist.  1 

Orders  for  seats  for  the  second  of  the 
Chickering  production  concerts  at  Chick- 
ering Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
inst  m.av  be  addressed  to  me  Chicker- 
ing Half  box  office  with  check. 

The  third  and  last  concert  of  the 
Hoffman  quartet  will  be  given  in  Pot- 
ter Hall  Thursday  evening,  Marcli  3. 
The  programmo  will  include  H.ayden's 
quartet  in  D major,  op.  64  No.  6;  Airs. 
Beach’s  sonata  for  violin  and  piano 
(Mrs.  Beach,  pianist),  ;md  Grieg's  quar- 
tet. 

in  consequence  ot  Richard  Strauss 
flr.st  concert  in  Symphony  Hall,  the 
Arbos  quartet  concert  announced  for 
Monday,  March  7,  has  been  postponed 
till  Friday.  March  11.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  ‘concert  of  the  I-ongj'  quartet 
announced  for  March  7 may  also  he 
postponed,  for  the  programme  is  one  of 
unusual  interest,  and  many  would  re- 
gret the  conflict  between  musical  inter- 
e.sts. 
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cital  In^Btelnert 
noon,  March 
The  none  recital  of  Mmfc  Alexander 
Marius  wTll  be  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  March  9. 

At  the  .'■econd  lenten  concert,  under 
the  management  of  Aliss  Julia  Terry,  in 
Chickering  Hall,  Thursday,  Feb.  25,  at  3 
P.  M.,  the  Rameau  Club  (Alessrs.  Blm- 
baum,  Alahn,  Zach.  J.  Kellf-r.  K.  Keller 
end  Maquarre),  led  by  Air.  Alaquarre. 
will  play  Rameau'.s  Petite  Suite  No,  4 
in  B flat.  Beethoven’s  Serenade,  op.  25, 
and  CJouvy's  sextet,  op.  82.  Alme.  Hope- 
kirk,  pianist,  will  play  old  Scottish 
dances,  and  pieces  by  Chopin  and  De- 
bussy. 

Mrs.  Mary  Alontgomery  Brackett,  so- 
prano, will  sing  Thursday  evening  for 
the  Women’s  Club,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Under  New  A'ork  management,  a 
Pascha  Pardon  will  be  presented  at  the 
Tuileriett  early  in  April,  with  Miss  Clara 
Barteaux  as  soloist.  assiste(l  by  Alias 
Wylna  Blanche  Hudson  and  Alme.  pia- 
nilli,  pianist.  A novel  feature  will  be  a 
Jataka  Cycle  by  Aliss  Barteaux,  who  is 
well  known  here  for  former  successes. 

ELGAR’S  “THE  APOSTLES.” 
Edward  Elgar’s  ‘‘The  Apoatles”  was 
produced,  so  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned. at  New  Y'ork  Feb.  9,  by  the 
Oratorio  Society  and  a choir  from  the  Mu- 
sical Art  Society.  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch 
conducted.  The  solo  singers  were  Airs. 
Curnming.  Afiss  Spencer,  Messrs.  Eis- 
pham.  Miles,  E.  Johnson  and  E.  Wheeler. 
The  work  rather  perplexed  the  critica 
(Let  us  hope  it  is  better  than  "The 
Dream  of  Gerontlus”).  The  Tribune  in 
the  course  of  a long  review:  "A  mere 
hearing.  without  painstaking  and 
thoughtful  study  of  the  printed  page, 
must  leave  the  listener  in  a state  of 
perplexity  and  bewilderment.  It  is  much 
more  remote  in  design  and  mode  of 
utterance  from  the  conventional  ora- 
torio than  The  Dream  of  Gerontius.' 

• * ‘ It  would  be  a gratifying  solution 
of  an  embarrassing  problem  could  one 
accept  such  remoteness  as  a sign  of 
greatness  and  Indefectibility,  but  to  do 
this  is  to  make  of  music  a mystery 
and  of  the  composer  an  Inspired  seer, 
amenable  to  no  precept  of  reason  or 
canon  of  taste.  * • • To  convey  a 
complete  idea  of  how  Dr.  Elgar  has 
built  up  his  work  its  every  page  would 
need  to  be  analyzed,  and  there  would 
come  the  ungracious  duty  of  blending 
with  praise  for  great  and  moving  beau- 
ties much  doubt  as  to  the  artistic  value 
of  many  pages  in  the  score.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  effect  of  spontaneity  is 
borne  in  on  the  heareFs  attention.  The 
thouglit  that  Is  too  frequently  uppermost 
IS  that  the  Invention  of  the  themes  and 
their  employment  have  been  the  work, 
of  reflection.” 


RICHARD  STRAUSS. 

Richard  Strauss,  the  foremost  mu- 
sician today  in  Germany  and  one  ol/ 
the  most  striking  figures  In  the  musical 
world,  will  visit  Boston  to  conduct  the 
Philadelphia  orchestra  in  his  own  com- 
positions at  Symphony  Hall  Alarch  7 
and  8.  He  will  make  his  debut  in  this 
country  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  on 
Feb.  25.  There  will  be  three  supple- 
mentary orchestral  concerts  and  only 
one  recital,  when  Air.  Strauss  will  be 
the  pianist.  Alme.  Strauss  de  Ahna. 
who  accompanies  her  husband  on  this 
visit,  will  interpret  his  songs. 

Strauss  is  now  in  his  40th  year.  His 
father  was  a famous  horn  player  in 
I Alunich:  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
I an  equally  famous  man.  Pschorr.  the 
brew'er.  Richard  received  his  first  mu- 
sic lessons  at  the  age  of  4 from  his 
mother.  At  a later  period  he  took  fur- 
ther piano  lessons  from  one  Tombo  and 
also  instruction  on  the  violin  from 
Benno  Walter.  At  the  age  of  6 he  com- 
posed his  first  selection,  a piolka-  This 
was  followed  by  a Christmas  song,  of 
which  he  wrote  down  only  the  music, 
for  the  words  had  to  be  written  in  by 
his  mother.  In  rapid  succession  fol-  | 
lowed  songs,  piano  pieces,  sonatas  and 
an  overture  for  orchestra.  His  first  pro- 
fessional music  teacher  was  Hofkapell- 
meister  Fr.  W.  Meyer  of  Alunich.  who 
took  his  young  student  through  a course 
of  strict  counterpoint. 

The  year  1880  saw  the  first  pertorm-3 
ance  in  public  of  any  of  hie  compos1-ii 
tions.  They  were  three  songs,  stung  byt 
Miss  Meysenheim.  In  the  following  year  ■ 
a string  quartet  was  performed  by  they 
Benno  Waller  quartet,  and  shortly  af- • 
terward  Levi  produced  his  symphony.  | 
It  was  this  work  which  drew  the  atten-  I 
tion  of  the  entire  musical  world  to  the  | 
young  composer.  In  the  winter  of  1883 
an  overture  in  C minor  was  produced  by  I 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  orchestra,  and 
later  the  same  winter  von  Buelow.  who  I 
1 was  then  director  of  the  Meiningen  or- 
' chestra,  produced  his  ‘‘Serenade,’  which 
was  written  for  wind  Instruments. 

Strauss  makes  sketches  of  his  comr>o- 
sitions  while  walking  in  the  woods  and 
fields  in  Alarkworcstein,  in  the  Bavarian 
.Mps.  where  he  has  a villa.  Hi?  chief 
recreation  is  the  game  of  skat  in  his 
country  home  or  during  the  winter  sea- 
son in  Berlin.  In  Berlin  he  can  l>e  seen 
almost  every  day  at  a cafe  enjoying  the 
game. 

"Strauss  gives  one  the  Impression 
ot  a man  of  might,  yet  he  is  ex- 
tremely modest.  He  refrains  from  speak- 
ing of  himself  or  his  doings  unless  in- 
duced to  do  so.  The  work  which  he  does 
would  cause  a less  wiry  mau  to  col- 
lapse. He  recently  conducted  14  differ- 
ent concerts  in  as  many  days  in  the 
same  number  of  tov,T..^.  with  a rehears  i; 
for  each  concert  which  usually  lasted  t 
from  three  to  five  hours.  .At  one  ot  the:  •'  7 
rehearsals,  after  going  through  ti:c  f 
score  of  “Ein  Heldenleben,”  he  told  \ 
friend  that  the  composition  of  this  work  I 
occupied  him  a year  and  a half  frccu 

I start  to  finish,  and  that  the  violin  sr)oJjj 
! in  it  is  a portrait  of  liis  wife.”  M 
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SOM.  THE  fipirST. 
cio  Benvenuto  Btuiont.  wliu  will 
' locllals  here  thh  we*'k.  was 
'At  Kmpoll.  near  Florenei-,  Italy, 
X i***!''.  His  raothi  r wae  a tiermnn. 

'»  him  hla  first  piano  lessons.  ,\ 
Of  W.  \ Reray  (Ur.  Mayor)  of 
he  lii'oumo  In  issi  a niombor  of  the 
I’hilharmonlo  Aoadomy  of  Iio- 
*iul  was  thon  known  as  a pianist 
iimon  promls'’  and  a surprising 
ls<  r on  given  themes. 

'had  anoeared  as  .an  Infant  phe- 
on  at  \ lonna  In  ISTfi.  An  Infant 
moiion!  Mow  many  youthful  I’a- 
Inls  nro  now  In  the  humbler  seats 
e firt'hostra  I How  man.v  sueoossor.s 
.dollna  1‘atti  are  growing  old  In  the 
ohcnais;  Herod’s  slaughter  of  the 
ent-  ;s  as  nothing  to  the  saerlHoe 
thildi on  by  their  parents  on  tfo; 
s el  ever-burning  gieial  or  anibl- 
Dr.  Hansllek  wondered  at  the 
ful  Husonl.  He  praised  his  "gen- 
mnslea!  feeling  and  uneominou 
ory":  the  boy's  compositions  were 
rt  and  goml.  and  ym  not  so  good 
the;,  exelted  the  suspicion  of  a 
er’s  assistance."  And  the  learned 
s)i".ulatcd  wisely  eonoorning  Hu- 
s future. 

lonl  then  knew  his  years  of  wan- 
.VI  Leipsic  he  devoted  himself 
__  y to  eompositlon.  In  Finland  he 
•tfht  tit  the  Conservatory  of  Hel.sing- 
nu  and  in  this  city  he  met  and  mar- 
id  th.  ilaugbter  of  u .sculptor.  In  1890 
a Rubinstein  prize  was  tiwarded  to 
u»onl,  whose  fame  was  thereby  spread  I 
irohd.  He  taught  for  a time  at  the  ' 
oscow  Conservatory ; he  lived  for  a 
aeon  in  Boston  (1S91-93).  and  then, 
'ter  a short  so.1ourn  in  New  York,  he 
tufi»>!d  to  Europe  and  made  Berlin  his 
)me.  although  as  a virtuoso  he  is 
jown  and  admired  in  all  European 
ties. 

Aipung  his  oompositlon.s.  which  are  oC 
!e  modi  rn  romantic  school,  tire  <a  sym- 
lonic  poem  for  orchestra,  an  orchestral 
ille.  overture  for  a comedy,  two  string 
uarteis.  a violin  concerto,  concert 
ece  for  piano,  songs,  piano  pieces,  and 
irae  remarkable  transcriptions  for  the 
ano  of  organ  pieces  by  Bach.  An 
jera.  the  work  of  his  earlier  years,  is 
til  in  manuscript.  His  edition  of 

lech's  "Well  Tempered  Clavichord’’  is 
mgnly  esteemed. 
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PERSONAL. 

It  was  Rubinstein  who.  when  asked 
ill*  opinion  of  a certain  famous  pianist, 
finally  said;  “He  plays  Beethoven’s 
conatas  with  velocity  and  Czerny’s 
studies  for  velocWy  with  emotion.’’ 

Orleg  always  has,  running  as  em- 
jroldery  through  his  work,  an  elemental 
/eln  of  romance,  a thread  of  femmme 
>ut  by  no  means  effeminate  thought. — 
v^ernon  Blackburn. 

Alfred  Relsenaeur  gave  his  first  piano 
•Mltal  in  New  York  on  Feb.  8,  and  the 
unanimous  in  glowing  praise, 
file  Tribune  said;  “He  was  greeted  by 
numerous  audience,  but  little  im- 
lortance  attaches  ■to  that  tact,  for  Inc 
Iscrlmlnatlng  reader  of  the  daily  rec- 
fd  of  musical  occurrences,  if  he  has 
ny  experience  with  the  practical  side 
I concert  giving,  will  know  that  at  the 
atroductory  recital  of  a pianist  the  size 
r the  audience  testifies  to  little  else 
nan  the  Industry  of  the  manager  and 
he  public  capacity  for  free  tickets.  It 
I a different  matter  when  the  new- 
pmer  has  made  a deep  enough  impres- 
lon  to  invite  the  serious  interest  of 
he  knowing,  and  when,  at  the  crucial 
;st  afforded  by  a recital,  he  not  only 
;cpens  that  Impression,  but  compels  cn- 
lusia-stic  acclamation  as  a virtuoso  ..f 
le  most  serious,  most  dignified,  most 
ipable  and  most  gifted  type.  This  was 
>8  case  yesterday  with  Mr.  Rel.senauer. 

Every  expectation  prompt"  ' v 
lund  taste  was  realized  in  Mr.  Reise- 
lueF.s  performance.  The  change  in 
inceptions  of  beauty,  the  growth  in  sen- 
ment,  the  evolution  of  tonal  charm, 
le  development  of  digital  dexterity— all 
lese  things  were  exemplified  with  con- 
nclng  authorltv  and  powei-.  It  was  a 
sson  in  the  history  of  pianoforte  liter- 
ure  and  pianoforte  pla.ving.  in  which 
cry  nha.se  was  illustrated  by  one  who, 
r the  nonce,  became  the  master  inter- 
eter  of  the  period.  And  from  begin 
ng  to  end  Mr.  Rei.senauer  paid  the  trib- 
e to  Hie  art  of  disclosing  it  in  the 
auty  of  its  strength  and  the  .strengtn 
Its  beauty.  Sentiment  never  degen- 
ated  into  sentimentality;  feeling  never 
came  mawkish;  Chopin  anpeRr"d  as  a 
in.  Beethoveu  as  a seer.  The  au- 
ence  was  profoundly  stirred  and  gave 
r.  Reisenauer  a tribute  such  as  few 
HEts  have  garnerea  here  in  recent 
nes.  He  must  come  again.  There  is 
^ of  sijoh  as  he.” 

‘toroposef  the  overture  to  “Anacreon,” 
iBed  here  last  night,  Mr.  BlacKburn 
V lately  of  the  composer;  ’’Cherubini 
Uids  as  a somewhat  curiou.s  figure 
teng  the  musical  creators  of  last  cen- 
A.  Ina.smuch  as  though  he  was  often 
no  means  lacking  in  inspiration,  and 
p often  the  master  of  really  beautiful 
lody.  he  never  seemed  actually  to 
^h  fingers  with  the  greatest  masters 
^11  time.  He  has  survived  among 
> very  best  of  those  who  are,  despite 
accomplishment,  not  to  be  do- 
led ai;  in  every  respect  first  r.atc;  for 
■ublnl  had  no  sense  of  departing 
J--1  any  sort  of  musical  law  evolved 
(Dugli  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
lO  hadipreceded  him.  A man  of  many 
he  was  still  incapable  of  wander- 
[outsldeithe  limits  of  a purely  acad- 
^st.  or  even  of  codifying  into  any 
fflJUE  sort  of  novel  combination  cf- 
that  had  not  been  used  before  bv 
[great  m.asters.” 

Jnora  Jackson,  the  violinist,  will 
Lconcert  with  orchestra  in  London 
L,*’  i*-  -“^'le  has  been 

ring  Sevcik. 

; Riviere,  late  of  tlie  Savage  grand 
, company,  appeared  as  Don  Jose 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
. Feb.  6.  without  success.  Mar- 
ritB  Lemon  as  Mlcaela  was  praised. 


PIANIST. 

Ml.  Baugiion  of  the  liaJl.v  Nv«,; 

' tt,Hiidi'nl  has  heard  r.iula  Szallt,  n 
y.uing  Austrian  lilanist.  Iivlii'  (Jan. 
and  JNt  and  he  is  i-ni atilui <‘>1. 

"it  Is  .seldom  that  a erlllc  Is  swciu  oft 
his  feel  bv  tiu-  playing  of  a new  ariltd. 
Iiulecd.  si>  often  are  W'  asked  to  llsti  n 
to  singers  and  lnslrumenlall.it;;  , '■(> 
Imve  notliing  but  a eertalu  teciinlcal  apt- 
Itudo.  wblcb.  II  may  he,  lias  lneu  de- 
veloped to  an  amazing  perl'eellon.  tb  it 
; we  .ilmo'  l forget  what  the  word  ’artist’ 

! me. Ills.  \Vv  arc  pi  iToree  ennlent  with 
the  mere  shell  of  artistry,  within  whleh 
we  do  not  expect  to  find  aiiyllting  hut 
n sbrivelled  kernel.  We  are  in  th"  liahlt. 
too.  of  spcnklrif!  of  teclinlque  ,is  if  if 
should  eouslst  of  mere  finger  dexterity 
In  the  case  of  a pianist,  forgetting  timt 
the  motive  force  of  tran.sccndenial  tech- 
nique I.S  a brain  sensitive  to  beauty  of 
tone,  variety  and  nuane  s of  rhythm  and 
harmony— in  fact,  a brain  sensitive  to 
all  that  ’music’  coniiirl.scs.  In  the 
case  of  an  Ysnyc.  a Krelsler,  a I’aiier- 
ewski,  a Pachniann,  or  a Busoni,  we 
arc  dmly  aware  that  technique  Is  some- 
thing higher  than  mere  dexterity.  We 
feel  that  the  wonderful  command  of 
expression  and  the  delicate  apprecia- 
tion of  tone-color  which  these  artists 
possess,  quite  apart  from  their  Intel- 
lectual grasp  of  music,  is  nothing  less 
than  a gift— as  much  a gift  as  the 
sense  of  color  In  a painter. 

”It  is  necessary  to  define  what  one 
means  by  technique  in  writing  of  tho 
performances  of  Miss  Paula  Szalit.  She 
came  here  heralded  by  enthusiastic  no- 
tices in  the  continental  press,  but  ex- 
perience makes  one  rather  doubtful  of 
accepting  such  praise  at  its  face  value. 
German  critics,  for  instance,  are  in  love 
with  piano  playing  which  has  not  much 
more  than  force  to  recommend  it.  I 
cannot  forget  that  Berlin  was  very 
tardy  in  accepting  Busoni  as  a great 
technician,  and  that  it  lauds  pianists 
such  iis  Rosenthal  to  the  skies.  There- 
fore. I did  not  expect  that  Miss  Szalit 
would  prove  more  than  an  astonishingly 
dexterous  player.  But  the  new  pianist 
is  far  above  that  type  of  artist.  Her  ; 
finger  technique  is  extraordinary,  and  ' 
her  brilliant  style  of  playing  would  gain  i 
her  fame  if  she  po.ssessed  nothing  else. 
Such  clearness  and  certainty  are  not 
everyday  qualities  in  a pianist.  The 
youri.g  artist— she  i.s  only  about  17— has 
force  as  well,  a force  which  never  dcN 
generates  into  mere  noise,  and  never 
cuts  through  the  tone  of  the  piano.  She 
is  mistress  of  her  instrument  in  every 
respect;  she  understands  its  genius.  As 
far  as  technique  in  the  ordinary  sense 
goes,  she  has  nothing  to  learn. 

“Her  phrasing  had  that  quality  of 
inevitableness  which  can  never  be  the 
effect  of  the  mediocre  .mind  in  music. 
Then,  again,  the  beautiful  quality  of 
her  tone  and  her  singing  legato  were 
dictated  by  an  uncommon  musical  na- 
ture; so,  too.  the  subtle  gradations  of 
dynamic  expression.  Withal,  her  play- 
ing ha.s  a freshness  and  a spontaneity 
which  give  it  a life  of  its  own.  These 
are  the  technical  qualities  of  genius, 
as  I said  at  the  outset,  we  do  not  cover 
bv  our  usual  use  of  the  word  ‘tech- 
nique.’ Besides  being  gifted  with  the 
super-sensuous  appreciation  of  the  tonal 
meaning  of  musir.  which  is  the  motive 
force  for  the  attainment  of  transoen- 
denta.I  teclinique,  Miss  Szalit  has  also 
t’ne  mind  that  grasps  the  inner  meaning 
of  the  art;  the  spirituality  that  sees  in 
it  more  than  sonsuou.s,  tonal  beauty. 

In  this  direction  her  nature  will  grow, 
but  already  her  playing  shows  artistlj 
temperament. 

“As  a composer  Miss  Szalit  was  rep- 
resented by  four  small  pieces  in  thn 
style  of  Chopin  and  Liszt.  All  of  them; 
are  well-Rnlt  and  of  good  shape— not  a‘: 
all  the  kind  of  thing  we  expect  from 
a young  musician.  I cannot  say  I 
noticed  any  great  originality  of  the- 
matic material  or  of  treatment,  but 
none  of  the  compositions  is  of  that 
vague  pianistfe  character  we  so  often 
groan  under  in  tlie  writings  of  pianists 
(such  as  Paderow-ski’s  ’Theme  Varie.’ 
for  instance).  A Capriccio,  indeed,  has 
a musical  life  and  vivacity  of  its  own. 
a.fi<J  a little  Imprcumptu  a vein  of  real 
fancy.” 

MARIE  HALL,  VIOLINIST. 

Last  night  (Jan.  22)  at  tho  St.  James' 
Hall,  Miss  Marie  Hall,  who  seems  at 
this  time  more  than  any  other  Eng!i.sli 
violinist  to  attract  an  English  audience, 
gave  a concert,  in  which  she  was  daring 
enough  to  play  fhe  Merwielssohn  'Violin 
Concerto,  the  Beeithoven  Violin  Concer- 
to, and  the  Tschaikowsly  Violin  Concer- 
to While  frankly  owning  Uiat  such  u 
tour  de  force  is  reir-,arkable  in  the  ex- 
treme. we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Miss  Hall  would  have  been  extra-human 
liad  she  been  able  to  pl.x^'  each  of  these 
inatiterpieces  with  an  equa'  sense  of  art. 
and  with  an  equal  occo.-n  Pl'shment  of 
.«klll.  As  a matter  of  fati-  we  do  not 
reckon  ourselves  among  t\®  out-and- 
out  admirers  of  Miss  Marie  i\  all’s  violin 
playing.  She  lacks  the  classU  ®al  man- 
ner; which  is  as  much  as  to  i ay  that, 
despite  a very  fine  technical  ac-Py  utplish- 
ment,  her  tone  is  lacking  in  gra  ndeur. 
and  that  she  too  often  plays  greift  w'ork 
as  if  it  were  merely  an  exercise.  .Miss 
Marie  Hall,  is  a very  strange  muAi,®al 
•study  indeed;  she  seems  to  underst.tqid' 
the  fringe  of  a composer’s  meaning,  anv' 
therewith  she  sets  to  work  to  interpret 
that  fringe  with  the  neatest,  the  mosl. 
exacting,  and  the  most  definite  of  mtts-- 
ical  temperaments.  » • • Tiie  con- 

cert, then,  to  make  a general  summary, 
was  emphatically  interesting,  inasmuch 
as  it  once  more  revealed  to  tho  public 
a musical  temperament  whicli  does  not 
by  any  means  depend  for  its  .succc.ss  up- 
on the  beauty  and  signficance  of  tli« 
work  submitted  to  it  for  interpretation. 
Miss  Hall  is.  in  h-“r  own  way,  an  artist, 
so  far  as  such  interpretation  goes,  sim- 
ply because  she  is  ready  to  follow  tlift 
dictation  and  the  encouragement  of 
those  who  consider  themselves  fitted  to 
take  the  pl.ace  of  interpreters  between 
great  art  and  tho  public.  Frankly,  we 
cannot  conceive  Mi.ss  Marie  Hall  adotu- 
ing  an  independent  attitude  towards  tho 
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FOR  SINGERS. 

TliiiM'  Interested  In  Freneh  aongsi 

tnlglit  look  at  "I.cH  Hi  lire;;  i 'liilro-." 
poeni.s  liy  \ erhaeren.  inuHle  liy  iioul.i 
de  .Serre.i.  ’’The  munlc  glow  wit  It  color 
!iml  youthful  witrmih.” 

.Mr.  Bauglian  heard  tlircc  young  sliwr- 
ers  in  London  J.'.n.  26.  and  lie  w 
moved  to  make  Ihi'se  remarks:  ”i  lefi 

the  concert  room  with  the  Intention  of 
saying  notliing  about  these  young  ari- 
l.st.i,  lor  the  .simple  reason  tliat  none  of 
tlicm  was  fit  to  oo  criticised  a.s  a Iiill.v 
developed  artist.  Hut.  on  second 
thought.^,  ji  little  advice  may  Itc  of 
some  value  to  all  of  them.  That  ad- 
vice may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — 
study.  It  Is  natural  enough  that  youn.g 
singers  shottid  want  to  come  before  tie 
public  as  soon  as  possible,  and  perhaps 
there  is  considerable  training  in  singing 
before  the  public  even  if  the  artist  1;< 
npt  ready  for  the  ordeal,  but  I am 
afraid  tliat  most  young  singers  look  on 
a concert  appearance,  as  the  beginning 
of  their  public  career.  For  that  reason 
criticism  ^should  not  be  too  kind.  It 
should  also  not  be  too  encouraging 
when  no  special  merits  are  shown,  for 
there  is  no  hope  for  a singer  who  does 
not  possess  some  distinguished  talent 
of  voice  or  musical  Intelllgcnco.  In  the 
case  of  the  young  artists  who  made 
their  debuts  at  the  Bcohstelii  Hall  on 
•Monday  there  is  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever. that  close  and  constant  study  will 
enable  them  to  do  ultimate  justice  to 
their  vocal  gifts.  But  they  must  not 
imagine  that  tliey  are  ready  to  begin 
their  career  as  artist.s.” 

Lilli  Lehmann  wrote  concerning  her 
participation  in  a concert  performance 
of  “Don  Giovanni.”  at  Paris:  “For  a 

long  time  I have  been  wanting  to  make 
a confe-ssion,  which  I should  prefer  to 
make  loudly  to  the  whole  world,  al- 
though many  will  condemn  me  therefor. 
And  yet  I feel  this  truth  so  deeply  that 
I cannot  refrain  from  making  your  un- 
musical soul  its  repository.  Do  with  it 
whatever  you  please.  Well,  then:  laist 
,^ril.  at  the  Westen theatre.  I sang 
’’Traviata’  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  Five  times!  I shall  be  stoned,  ja 
m’en  fiche.  And  now  comes  the  dread, 
ful  confession.  Cover  your  face  and 
weep  if  Richard  Wagner  is  your  only 
Idol,  but  laugh  and  rejoice  if  you  can 
share  my  feelings.  I was  submerged  in 
an  ocean  of  ecstatic  bliss  on  hearing 
this  natural  flow  of  warm  melody,  this 
sweet  mu.sical  euphony.  Ail  by  myself, 
for  months.  I enjoyed  this  musical  in- 
toxication, and  many  a tear  of  genu  in® 
emotion  I wept  in  gratitude  to  Maestro 
A'^erdi— tears  provoked  by  his  heartfelt, 
simple  melodies.”  Wc  quote  Mr.  H.  T. 
Finck’s  translation. 
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Is  Mr,  Busoni,  Who  Gave  His  First 
Piano  Recital  in  Boston  This 
Season  Last  Night  in  Jordan 
Hall  to  Applausive  Audience. 


Mr.  Ferruccio  Busoni  gave  his  first 
piano  recital  in  Boston  this  season  last 
night  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  audience  was 
comparatively  small  and  warmly  ap- 
plausive. The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Adagio,  Toccata  aiiii  Fugue  C major 

_ , . , Bacli-Buson! 

Ttyeire  etudes,  op.  2,7 Chopin 

I relude.  Chorale  anil  Fugue .Cesat  Franck 

three  etudes  d’executiou— 

Transcendante;  “.Ciipa.ssionata.” 

F minor;  ”iIarmonIes  du  kolr”; 

’■-Mazeppa” 

. Mt.  Busoni  i.s  a pianist  of  pronounced 
individuality.  He  apparently  belongs  to 
no  school;  he  is  not  the  disciple  of  any 
teacher;  he  has  not  been  influenced 
by  any  virtuoso.  He  lias  his  own  pe- 
culiaT  technic:  he  lias  'own  ideas  con- 
cernlng  interpretation.  He 'is  not  to  be 
classified  easily.  He  is  not  a distinc- 
tively emotional  player,  nor  is  he  a 
'■“ttms®.  according  to  tlie  evil  meaning 
of  the  word.  Tlie  Germans  characterize 
a certain  cla.ss  of  pianists  as  ’’formid- 
able,” and  tile  jjiani.sts  thus  cliar.acter- 
izea  are  generally  to  be  avoided,  al- 
though the  term  is  a compliment,  in 
German;  for  pianists  of  this  class  are 
granitic  in  quality  of  technjc,  and  their 
Interpretations  are  "massive  and  con- 
crete. ' as  the  man  said  la  “Great  Ex- 
pectations,” when  he  w,as  asked  what 
he  tJiouglit  ot  somebody’s  reading  ot 
Hamlet’s  lines.  Mr.  Busoni  Is  a pianist 
who  stands  apart. 

He  Arranges  HI.s  Prograniiue.s 
Flr.st  of  All  to  .Suit  Himself. 
As  of  old,  he  delights  in  incredible 
programmes.  It  would  not  surprise  us 
to  hear  of  his  announcement  of  two 
recitaLs  devoted  to  Clementi’a  "Gradus 
ad  Parnassum,”  with  the  once  celebrated 
sonata,  “Dido  Abandoned,”  for  a cll- 
max.  He  arranges  his  programmes,  first 
of  alL  to  please  himself;  . ho  plays  what 
he  likes,  and  he  would  be  surprised  if 
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Whctlier  transorlptluii  of  Bach's  o ■ 
gall  niuBlc  ill'  made  liy  lAi  zt,  Tau.Hlg  f.r 
Hu.sonl,  tlioy  are  futllo  tilings.  Tin  le  - 
gan  cflocts  cannot  be  reproiliicei!  on  i 
piano;  the  music  loteK  in  gr-  ndeur.  -od 
ItM  cliariicterl.stlc  esseni  'y  dli.ijiijeur 
Tho  transerlptlon  becomes  iner"lv  a 
tour  de  force,  and  when  ihli;  Im  ir-.s 
.slot!  I.s  salient,  tliere  I;  llltle  thought  of 
the  music  Itself,  in  order  to  gain  p[ mo 
cffect.s  the  transcriber  I.s  obliged  to  In- 
troduce incongruous  alludes  of  exin. 
Blon  and  du  all  aorta  ot  extraordinary 
things.  It  cannot  lie  repetued  'l.io  oft-n 
th.at  Bach  wrote  much  excellent  and 
some  marvellous  music  for  tlie  piano 
as  well  as  for  the  organ. 

Ills  Technique  Puls  Him  In  the 
Front  KanU  of  Performers, 

If  Mr.  Busoni  is  not  ea.slly  classed.  It 
is  also  dlfllctiU  to  speak  authoritatively 
concerning  hi.s  interpretation.  Concern- 
ing his  meclianlsm,  his  digital  nlmblo- 
ness  and  strength,  there  can  be  no  dl.s- 
putc.  His  technic  so  far  as  these  quall- 
' ties  are  concerned  puts  lilm  In  the  front 
' rank  of  performers.  But  technic  also 
Includes  the  Indefinable  something  that 
vitalizes  the  notes  on  the  page  and 
leads  the  hearer  to  forget  notation.  The 
1 notes  to  tlie  truly  great  pianist  are  onlv 
as  necessary  guide  posts  to  a determined 
goal;  they  are  reminders  and  warnings. 

I They  enter  Into  the  ideal  Interpretation, 
and  the  great  interpreter  is  he  tliat  sur- 
prises the  secrets  of  each  composer,  and 
by  telling  them  to  the  audience  en- 
hances tne  glory  of  these  composers. 
Mr.  Busoni  has  studied  deeply  and  no 
doubt  in  reverent  spirit,  but  ills  own  in- 
dividuality is  so  dominating  that  Bach 
land  Chopin  and  Franck  are  as  so  many 
■phases  of  the  pianist’s  thought;  they  are 
"Busonized.” 

And  so  Chopin  seemed  last  night  .as 
though  In  certain  etudes  he  were 
masquerading  as  a man  of  exuberant 
and  reckless  virility,  and  F’ranck  waa 
without  his  peculiar  mystical  thought 
and  expression.  It  was  often  magnifi- 
cent in  a way— in  Mr.  Binsoni’s  way— 
but  Ave  were  continually  reminded  of 
what  Mr.  Busoni  thought  of  the  com- 
posers when  we  were  eager  to  hear 
the  voices  of  the  comjmser.s  themselve.s. 
The  performance  wa.s  brilliantly  objec- 
tive; there  was  little  that  was  subtly 
subjective  and  suggestive. 

On  Frl»lay  Afternoon  He  WUl 

PI»y  Cliopin’s  Sonata  in  B Flat. 
The  question  then  is  this:  Whether 

the  revelation  of  Mr.  Busoni’s  Individu- 
ality is  a satisfactory  exchange  for  the 
emotional  expression  or  the  character- 
istic brilliance  of  the  composers  repre- 
sented? This  question  must  be  an- 
swered by  the  hearer  aooordlng  to  the 
demands  of  his  own  temperament.  The 
programme  chos/n  last  night  was  not 
one  to  furniVh  *ill  the  evidence  1/ir  a 
carefully  meditated  opinion,  and  as  Mr. 
Busoni  will  play  again  next  Friday  and 
will  soon  be  heard  here  with  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  it  is  better  to  wait  for 
further  revelation.s  of  his  art. 

On  Friday  afternoon  lie  will  play 
Chopin's  sonata  in  B flat  minor.  Bee- 
thoveu’.s  sonata  op.  109,  Brahms’  varia- 
tions on  a tlieme  by  Paganini,  and 
'Liszt’s  Legends.  “St.  Francis  Walking 
on  the  Water"  and  “The  Sermon  to  the 
Birds.”  I 

^ d*  - / y o<f 

HENRY  AUSTIN  CLAPP. 

The  death  of  Henry  A.  Clapp  is 
somotliing  more  than  a severe  personal 
los^  to  intimate  frieuJs,  associtites,  ad- 
miring and  instructed  readers  and  hear- 
ers; it  is  a loss  to  the  city;  and,  more 
than  this,  it  is  a loss  to  the  theatrical 
profession  at  large.  For,  as  student  of 
the  drama,  Jocturer  aud  ossayi.st,  and, 
above  all,  as  tlie  critic  of  plays  and 
play  actors,  he  thoiigiit  uobly  of  tlie 
stage.  As  a Shakosjieariaii  student  and 
lecturer  he  was  characterized  by  pa- 
tient and  individual  investigation,  liy  a 
sane  spirit  of  criticism  directixl  toward 
the  fiiiler  comprehension  and  keener 
enjoyment  of  the  myriad-minded  itlay- 
wiight,  and  by  an  elegance  of  stylo 
tliat  was  free  from  pcdaiiiry  and  from 
any  alTectation.  His  reading  did  not 
cloud  tliouglit;  bis  knowledge  made  him 
the  more  tolerant  toward  tlie  rcscarclies 
and  the  opinions  of  others;  his  own  in- 
dii'iduality  was  not  dwarfed  by  close 
communion  with  the  mighty. 

Jsor  did  his  study  of  the  drama  nt  tlie 
height  of  its  splendor  make  him  ill  nt 
ease  or  petulant  when  he  was  called 
upon  in  the  di.scliarge  of  his  duty  a.s  the 
critic  of  a daily  newspaper  to  review 
ephemeral  pieces  that  serve  merely  to 
amuse.  The  atmosphere  of  the  theatre 
was  congenin!  to  him : ho  loved  the 
playhouse,  and  it  was  hi.s  delight  to  dis- 


<wer  good  win*;  vor  it  uiijtht  ')e.  lie 
rouidit  amiousl.v  'or  merit  in  actor  aiul 
play:  he  believed  with  tloethe  that 
tciifin  is  the  diseotery  of  oscellonee 
er  than  the  eensuro  of  evident 
rtkness.  A farce  by  an  unknown  au- 
thor was  studied  by  him  as  carefully  ns 
a comedy  by  I’iuero,  or  a drama  by 
Sardou.  or  a imteh  discussed  work  by 
Ibsen,  or  one  of  the  still  more  modern 
atul  r.ulicnl  school.  An  actor  or  actress 
c>'  the  most  modest  reputation  was 
w.i.chcd  by  him  as  carefully  as  he 
would  observe  the  methods  of  Salvini  or 
Jauauschek.  This  generous  impartiality 
was  to  him  more  than  a duty  ; it  was  : 
his  pleasure.  i 

For  he  had  the  great  and  abiding  gift  ! 
of  enthusiasm,  which  broadened  his 
judgment  and  vitalized  his  opinion;  yet 
this  enthusiasm  was  controlled  by  long  ; 
observation  and  the  truly  critical  spirit. 
Perhaps  one  of  his  most  striking  char- 
.acteristics  was  a natural  sweetness  of 
disposition  that  endeared  him  beyond 
measure  to  them  that  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  know  him;  but  this  sweetness  did 
not  lead  him  in  criticism  to  mere 
houey-daubiug,  to  borrow  the  once 
famous  term  of  Robert  Schumann. 
Honest,  fearless,  not  shaken  in  opin- 
ion by  the  roar  of  applause  or  the  pub- 
lic bestowal  of  the  laurel,  he  distributed 
blame  as  well  as  praise;  but  when  he 
censured,  it  was  as  the  rebuke  of  Art; 
it  was  not  the  arrogant  or  capricious 
objection  of  a writer  who  was  more 
anxious  to  make  an  epigram  than  to 
state  clearly  and  forcibly  the  truth. 
There  was  the  weight,  there  was  the 
authority  of  precedents,  and  a judge 
spoke  from  the  bench. 

His  criticism  when  it  was  adverse 
was  not  destructive:  it  was  stimulating 
and  helpful,  whether  the  point  at  issue 
were  a question  of  elocution  or  stage 
business  or  some  detail  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a part.  Many  an  actor  has 
profited  by  the  kindly  advice  couched 
in  strong  objection.  A man  of  clean 
life  and  thought,  a believer  in  ideals, 
Mr.  Clapp  could  not  abide  that  which 
was  mean  or  low,  and  he  had  no  pa- 
tience with  the  immorality  that  sneaked 
behind  fine  sentiments.  He  was  not 
finical,  he  was  not  imudish.  He  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  coarseness  as  it  is 
now  considered  was  once  a character- 
istic of  old  English  life  to  which  the 
play  was  as  a looking-glass;  and  as  his 
sense  of  humor — that  saving  gift— was 
strong,  he  could  more  easily  endure  the 
frankne.ss  of  old  comedy  than  Gallic 
insinuation  or  Gei-mau  masking  of  vice 
in  ;)!au.sible  sentiment. 

rii.s  conscientiousness  was  such  that 
he  deuietl  himself  the  pleasure  of  social 
intercourse  with  stage  folk.  Thus  was 
he  r<  lieved  from  embarrassment  and 
prejudice.  Thus  was  he  more  truly  the 
friend  and  helper  of  actors  and 
ictre.^vcs,  who  looked  toward  him  as 
and  sympathetic. 

ills  essays  and  lectures  have  charmed 
many  and  widened  and  deepened  their 
.aiquaintance  with  the  best  in  dramatic 
literature;  his  hook  of  stage  reminis- 
cences has  given  entertainment  and 
11  <\:  iiiany  tliink  better  of  the  theatre; 
h.  . his  most  valuable  and,  in  tlie 
r se  nse,  most  enduring  work  was 
n ill;  contributions  as  dramatic  critic 
..  iae  daily  new.spapcr.  He  was  read 
. or  biuni  ihiiig  more  than  amusement, 
f'.r  the  curiosity  to  “sec  wliat  he  would 
Hie  articles,  admiralily  written, 
.'.•ii  c.ul  undue  atlentioii  to  style  and 
’ore  in  the  clear  and  wliolcsorao 
. .-i  cusivo  English  of  a man  who 
j:- c id'cigiiir  ;liiit  must  ho  said,  were 
n .V.  e-r  in  the  community  and  gave 
: .nil  ''uviablc  reputation  in  the  world 

...  a ' ; The  infliicnee  tliat  he  ex- 
<1  : -•■11  e-it  die  witli  him.  The  stage 

It  : ; Inrttcr  for  his  life. 


Opening  Damrosch'  Concert  Given 
at  Symphony  Hall — Large  and 
Enthusiastic  Audience  Hears 
Excerpts  from  Wagner’s  Operas. 

The  New  York  Symphony  orchestra, 
Mr.  tValter  Damrosch  conductor,  assist- 
ed by  Mme.  Nordica,  soprano,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Johnson,  tenor,  gave  the  first 
of  two  concerts  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall.  There  was  a large  and  enthusi- 
astic audience.  The  programme  includ- 
ed these  excerpts  fi-om  Wagner’s 
operas;  The  Prelude  and  Elsa’s  Dream 
from  •■Lohengrin”;  the  Introduction. 
Cry  of  the  Valkyrie  and  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries  from  “Die  Walkuere”;  Sieg- 
fried Passing  Through  the  Flames,  the 
Awakening  of  Bruennhilde  and  Her  En- 
treaty from  ‘‘Siegfried”:  Siegfried’s 

Rhine  Journey  and  Funeral  Music  from 
“Die  Goetterdaemmerung.” 

The  production  of  "Parsifal”  in  New 
York  has  led,  it  seems,  to  a revival  of 
interest  in  Wagner’s  other  music 
dramas,  for  Mr.  Damrosch,  wuth  his 
orchestra  and  Mme.  Nordica,  is  going  up 
and  down  the  land  giving  Ipng  quota- 
tions from  these  works  as  in  the  oid 
days  when  there  was  need  of  missionary 
work  among  the  provincial  heathen  and 
them  that  sat  in  darkness.  The  people  i 
do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  such  per- 
formances are  artistic,  whether  Wagner  , 
would  have  approved  them  or  his  thrifty  i 
w'idow  would  approve  them. 

Mr  Damrosch  has  long  been  considered 
by  the  people  at  large,  as  well  as  by 
himself,  as  one  inspired  with  the  true 
Wagnerian  spirit;  Mme.  Nordica  s voice 
and  artistry  are  universally  appreciated; 
and  the  people  smell  the  Wagnerian  bat- 
tle afar  off,  the  thunder  and  the  shout- 
ing and  rush  to  the  concert  hall  as  they 
would  to  the  opera  house.  . . . 

\ Nor  had  they  reason  last  night  to  be 
ildisappointed.  The  orchestra  was  a 
ilarge  one  and  it  played  with  much 
I? spirit.  To  speak  in  detail  of  the  per- 
formance  is  unnecessary.  Phe  excei*pts 
chosen  were  familiar  to  all.  and  Mr. 
Damrosch’s  enthusiasm  is  like  the  cloak 
of  charity.  When  so  many  w-ere  stirred 
and  delighted,  analytical  discussion  of 
tempi  and  nuances  would  be  futile.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  excellent  features 
of  the  performance  far  outweighed  the 
omissions  and  oojectionable  commis- 
sions. 

Mme  Nordica  was  as  one  among 
friends,  and  had  no  cause  to  fear  for- 
eign levy  or  domestic  treason.  She 
would  have  been  a superb  apparition, 
even  without  tjie  tiara,  which  she  de- 
served to  wear  by  reason  of  her  im- 
passioned song.  The  voice  was  as  beau- 
tifully sonorous  as  of  old;  the  interpre- 
tation was  broader,  even  more  dramatic, 
not  without  subtlety  in  detail,  generous 
in  revelation  of  v/omanhood.  She  was 
obliged  to  add  to  the  length  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Her  interpretation  of  Rich- 
ard Strauss’  “Serenade”  was  not  wholly 
satisfactory;  for  she  did  not  fully  grasp 
the  aim  of  the  composer,  and  the  curve 
of  melody  was  too  often  broken  without 
reason  ani  without  effect. 

The  second  concert  will  be  given  this 
i afternoon,  and  it  will  begin  at  2:15,  not 
at  2:30,  as  hitherto  announced. 

MR.  BUSONI’S  RECITAL. 

Selections  from  Beethoven,  Chopin  and 
Brahms  Given  at  Jor- 
dan Hall. 


Mr.  Ferruccio  Busoni  gave  hie  second 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jor- 
dan Hail.  There  was  a warmly  applau- 
sive audience  of  good  size.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

(a)  Variations  on  "Weinen,  Klagen” 

^ ^ Ba<?b-Liszt 

(b)  Two  chorals Bach- Busoni 

Awake 

Rejoice  ^ 

(c)  Sonata.  E major.  Op.  109 Reethovea 

Sonata,  B-flat  minor Chopin 

Variations  on  a theme  by  Tagauini Bruhuis 

(I'Mrst  and  second  book.) 

The  peculiar  individuality  of  Mr. 
Busoni  was  again  revealed  in  the  char- 
acter of  his  programme.  What  other 
pianist  would  dream  of  playing  Liszt’s 
variations  except  at  a meeting  of  some 
Liszt  Verein  or  at  a memorial  .service 
in  honor  of  the  Hungarian  abbe?  And 
to  follow  these  variations  with  tr.aii- 
scriptions  of  two  chorals  by  Bach  and 
then  the  sonata  op.  109!  Prodigious!  but 
a little  wearisome. 

Mr  Busoni  again  displayed  the  utmost 
proficiency  in  mechanism,  and  occasion- 
ally there  were  exhibitions  of  the  higher 
technique  which  vitalizes  mechanism  so 
that  a mood  is  established  or  there  Is 
emotionally  poetic  thought.  There  were 
beautiful  effects  in  Liszt’s  variations, 
and  the  pianist’s  own  transcriptions 
were  played  with  a clearness  and  a 
nicety  that  were  almo.st  exasperating. 

The  performance  of  Chopin's  sonata 
was  as  though  the  mu.sic  had  been 
taken  from  its  proper  atmosphere. 
There  were  the  notes  of  Chopin  in  the 
first  movement  and  in  the  scherzo,  but 
the  neurotic  spirit  of  the  composer  was 
not  in  them.  The  performance  of  the 
funeral  march  reminded  one  of  the  use- 
ful little  dictionary  of  all  words  but 
familiar.  Mr.  Busoni  is  a law  unto  him- 
self, and  works  of  the  composers  are 
subject  to  his  law. 

“FLIGHT  OFTHE  EAGLE.” 

The  performance  of  Mr.  Homer  Nor- 
ris’ "Flight  of  the  Eagle,’’  announced 
for  last  evening,  has  been  postponed  till 
March  1. 


i ! 
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Excerpts  from  “Parsifal”  and  Other 
Music  Dramas  Given  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  with  Lectures  at 
Intervals  by  Mr.  Damrosch. 


The  second  Wagner-Nordica  concert 
was  given  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  con- 
ducted the  New  York  Symphony  orches- 
tra; Mr.  Archambault  sang  the  music 
of  Ambortas,  and  Mr.  David  Mannes 
played  a transcription  for  violin  of  the 
Good  Friday  Spell  from  "Parsifal.”  The 
hall  w’as  crowded.  The  programme  was 
as  follows:  Overture  and  Elisabeth’s 
entrance  aria,  “Tannhauser” ; prelude. 
Procession  of  the  Knights  of  the  Grail, 
Amborta’s  Lament.  Kundry’s  song  (act 
2);  Good  Friday  Spell  (violin  solo),  "Par- 
sifal”; Tristan’s  Vision  and  Death  (ar- 
ranged for  concert  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch), prelude  and  “Uebestod”  from 
"Tristan  and  Isolde  ” 

“Parsifal”  the  Expression 
Of  Wagner’s  Religions  Faith. 

This  entertainment  w'as  as  moral  as 
Artemus  Ward’s  celebrated  show,  for 
Mr.  Damrosch  turned  Wagner’s  Budd- 
histic and  Schopenhauerian  opera  into 
a Christian  festival  play.  In  the  course 
of  his  explanatory  remarks  he  laid 
stress  on  the  Christian  symbolism,  on 
the  communion  service,  on  the  knights 
banded  together  to  serve  Christian  pur- 
poses, and  he  went  so  far  as  to  quote 
some  one  as  saying  that  “Parsifal”  was 
the  expression  of  Wagner’s  religious 
faith.  Mr.  Damrosch  spoke  in  all  sin- 
cerity, and  so  another  might  argue  that 
"Parsifal”  wa^  composed  to  aid  the 
cause  of  vegetifflanlsm,  or  another  that 
the  drama  was  a plea  for  esoteric 
Buddhism.  For  the  weakest  of  Wag- 
ner’s music  dramas  needs  props  and 
supports. 

Then  Mr.  Damrosch  Sentenced 
The  Orchestra  to  Hard  Labor. 

Mr.  Damrosch  said  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  turn  a concert  hall  into  a 
lecture  room,  yet  his  explanations  sug- 
gested the  practised  lecturer  with  the 
stereopticon.  Views  of  the  Temple,  the 
Grail,  the  babbling  Gurnemanz,  Ampor- 
tas,  who  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  Run- 
dry,  who  beguiled  him  to  his  fail,  would 
perhaps  have  been  of  material  assist- 
ance in  creating  the  much  talked  of 
“atmosphere  so  necessary  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  music  drama.”  The 
celebrated  method  practised  by  Mr. 
Squeers  was  followed,  for  after  the  au- 
dience and  the  orchestra  were  instruct- 
ed as  to  the  "meaning  of  the  motives.” 
the  orchestra  was  sentenced  to  hard 
labor.  , , , 

Andi  .all  this  in  Boston,  where  “Parsi- 
fal” has  been  sung  three  times  in  con- 
cert form,  where  lecturers  have  ex- 
plained every  page!  Mr.  Lang  planted, 
Mr.  Krehblel  watered;  and  now  the  in- 
crease has  been  given  to  Mr.  Dam- 
roscli,  who  once  protested  in  bitter  lan- 
guage against  the  impressive  production 
of  “Parsifal”  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  but  sees  no  harm  in  going  up 
and  down  and  across  the  land  with  ex- 
cerpts from  the  sacred  work. 


The  Orchestra’s  Performance 

Was  of  the  Robust  Aatnre. 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra  was 
robust.  The  60  men  felt  the  magnitude 
of  their  task  and  buckled  themselves 
heroically  to  it.  In  the  accompaniments 
there  were  some  relieving  passages  of 
delicacy.  Mme.  Nordica  was  again  in 
excellent  vocal  condition  and  she  sang 
the  Wagnerian  solos  with  marked  ef- 
fect. Her  interpretation  of  Schumann’s 
"Nussbaum”  was  too  episodic,  too  de- 
liberately expressive,  Mr.  Archamibault. 
who  has  a naturally  agreeable  and  so- 
norous voice,  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  hearers  that  Amfortas  was  in 
sore  distress.  Mr.  Mannes  played  the 
Good  Friday  transcription  with  much 
taste.  The  audience  on  the  whole  was 
not  60  enthusiastic  as  at  the  first  con- 
cent; and  with  good  cause,  for  the  pro- 
gramme was  not  so  interesting. 

j MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY— Steinert  Hall,  3 P.  M..  vloUii  re- 
cital by  Miss  Maud  MaeCartby;  Leclalr  a 
Sarabande  and  Tambourin;  B.ach’s  Chaconne 
for  violin  alone;  two  P.omanoes.  Schmn,ani;: 
Gulraud’s  Caprice;  Melodie,  Tschaikowsky ; 
nocturne  in  E flat.  Chopin,  Sarasate;  Eonde 
des  Lutins,  Bazziui.  i 

TUESDAY— Potter  Hall,  8 P.  M.,  last  concert 
of  the  Knelsel  Quartet. 

WEDNESDAY— Hotel  Somerset,  3 P.  M..  son:, 
recital  by  Mrs.  Tryphosa  Batcdudlcr,  assisted 
iiiv  Mr.  Andre  Maquarre.  fluiist.  and  XV 
Krasselt,  ’cem.st.  Songs  by  Campr.i.  Mozs.-. 
Loewe.  .Saint-Saens,  Lefebvre.  Masse,  Bern 
berg,  jliss  Ijong,  Whelplev,  Henscbel.  Meyer 
Helmund.  ’Olio  solos  by  Bach.  Schumann 
Popper. 

Cbickering  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  second  CM  _ 
ering  production  concert:  Overture  to  "IpUi 
genla  in  Aulis”  Gluck;  Bach’s  Concerto  in  ' 
minor  for  three  pianos  (Messrs.  Fox,  ue. 
hard  Proctor);  • The  -Aftermun  of  a Faun. 
Debussy:  •'The  Djinns.”  sympr.onic  poem  lor 
orchestra  and  piano  (Mrs.  Eaton,  pianist 
by  Cesar  Franck  (first  time):  songs  b 

G'abriel  Faure  (Mrs.  Julie  Wymanl:  "Joyous 
overture,  D.  S.  Smith  (conducted  by  the  com 

’**Wuntington  Chambers  Hall,  8 P.  M..  4th 
piano  recital  by  Mr.  Carl  Faelten;  Fantasia 
and  scherzo  op.  16,  Mendelssohn:  sonata  op 
109,  Beethoven;  Carnaval.  Schumann. 

.Iordan  Hall,  8 P.  M..  second  concert  of  the 
Atiollo  Club,  Mr.  Mollenhauer,  conductor 
Song  of  the  Stein.  G.  H.  Cox,  Jr.;  Forsaken 
Koschat;  The  Sta'rs  in  Heaven,  Kheinlierger 
Italian  Salad  Genee;  The  Lost  Chord,  Sul 
llvan-Brcwer;  Whispering  Boughs.  Kremser, 
Serenade,  Attenhoter;  There  Are  Large  Eter 
nal  Fellows,  G.  C.  Gow.  Mrs.  Bradbury  will 
sing  Elisabeth’s  entrance  aria  from  "Tann- 
hauser,” Leoncavallo’s  ‘ Decemlier  Night, 
Foote’s  “Irish  Folk-Song,”  and  .Mrs.  Beach 

^StMnert  Hall,  8 P.  M-.  17th  Steinert  Pianc 
Player  concert,  willi  Mrs.  Blanche  Kildnfl 
soprano. 

THURSD.AY— Clilckering  Hall.  3 P.  M..  serond 
lenten  chamber  concert  iMIss  Terry's  s“r|esl 
Eameau  Club  (Messrs.  Birnhaum.  Mahn 
Each.  J.  Keller.  K.  Keller.  A.  Ma;uarre)  leol 
by  Mr.  Maquarre.  Rameau's  Little  Suite  No 
4i  B flat;  Beethoven’s  Serenade  in  D.  op. 

I Goury's  sextet,  op.  82.  Mme.  Hopekirk  wh 
pla.v  two  Scottish  dances.  Debussy  s BaUadt 
in  F Arabesque  iu  G and  pieces  by  Chopin. 

Potter  Hall.  8 P.  M.,  song  recital  by  Mis 
Bertha  Wesselhoept  Swift. 

FRIDAY— Svfiiphony  Hall.  2:.30  P.  If..  16tlj 
public  reliearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orl 
chestra,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor. 
svmphouT  in  E flat;  Lyric  poem.  op.  -P 
Akimenko  (first  time);  overture  to  • Gwcnaci 
line,”  Cliabrler.  Mrs.  Schumann-Helnk  t'd 
sing  a scene  of  .Andromache  from  Bruch 
••Achilles”  aud  two  .songs  by  Brahms,  wit 
viola  and  piano  accompaniment. 

Potter  Hall.  8:15  P.  M..  piano  recital  1 
Miss  Laura  Hawkins.  Salut-Sacus  con^- 
No.  3;  d’ludy's  suite.  -Poeme  des  M 
tagnes":  pieces  by  Bach,  Handel,  Zata; 
•wltscb,  Richard  Strauss. 

S.ATCRDAY— Svmphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.,  J; 
concert  toy  the  Symphony  orchestra.  1 
gramme  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


PNOTISM  IN  MUSIC 
WITH  STRANGE  EFFECT 


rE.UK 


Singular  Experiments  in 
Song  Control  on  the 
Paris  Stage ; Siegfried 
Wagner’s  N ew  Opera ; 
Local  Concerts  and 
Recitals  i Irish  Bards 
of  Old ; Personal. 


SINGULAR  experiment 
was  made  on  the  stage  of 
the  Opera  Comique,  Paris, 
Jan.  25.  A woman,  “JIme. 
Magdeleine  Gv.”  clothed 
In  a light  ‘blue  peplum 
with  loose  hanging 
s.  sat  in  an  armchair  in  a condi- 
f hypnotic  sleep  superinduced  by 
agnetio  skill  of  Prof.  Magnln. 
onata  for  violin  and  piano  was 
: the  hypnotic  soon  stood  up  and 
d extraordinary  gifts  of  facial 
ty  and  gesture,  to  which  she  Is  a 
stranger,  It  is  said,  when  she  Is  in  a 
natanl  state.  "All  her  gestures,”  Mr. 
Uqguas  Imbert,  a writer  of  high  author- 
ity. tells  us.  "were  beautiful  and  nat- 
.nd  they  followed  with  remarkable 
the  sentiments  of  mystical 
and  vehement  passion  expressed 
first  two  movements  of  Franck’s 
Ipnata.”  Toward  the  end  of  the 
movement  there  are  violin  fig- 
t repeated  notes  which  make  a 
crescendo.  The  hypnotic  also 
a crescendo  and  went  so  far  as 
to  tiiltate  a tremolo  by  quick  move- 
of  her  stretobed-out  hands, 
er  there  was  a fermata  or  hold 
music,  she  was  quiet  from  head 
to  JtoQt. 

ninstratlve  Geslnrlng:. 

A jtanopiece  by  Grieg  in  the  movement 
of  a danco  was  played.  There  was  a j 
total  change  In  the  hj-pnotlc’s  mood.  She  ' 
follotted  with  a rare  grace  the  music, 
and  she  reminded  the  spectators  of  Lola 
FuHy,  "but  a Loie  not  of  this  world, 
ttiowinysterious.  ” 

Jo»h  Hollmann,  the  ’cellist,  played 
the  T&l-known  air  of  Bach.  JIme.  Mag- 
dclefM  G.  knelt  devoutly  near  him, 
listen^,  "as  though  the  song  came 

I ftom  heaven.”  Miss  Cesbron  and  Miss 
Garden  sang,  and  their  vocal  sentiments 
wew  teproduced  in  gesture  with  aston- 
IshlM  faithfulness.  Mr.  Chapuis  im- 
Provfi^  on  the  piano.  The  hypnotic  an- 
ticlpaied  the  music,  her  gestures  often 
preceded  the  quick  changes  of  rhythm 
or  tempo.  Jlr.  Bremont  recited  an  mn- 
lamlllK  poem  by  Louis  Boullhet,  the 
irleBd  of  Flaubert.  The  hypnotic’s 
translation  into  gesture  was  so  striking- 
. i'^tal  that  the  play-actor  was  dls- 
turned  and  exclaimed  after  the  experi- 
ment* were  over:  "She  has  superb  and 
ttiih  gestures  that  are  wholly  new  to 
®t,8iHcre  is  something  unexplored.” 

^ “Hi  it  was  especially  in  Siegfried’s 
urtiSe^l  March.’  Schnbert’s  ’Brl  King,’ 
wQlopln’a  ‘Funeral  March’  that  her 
“tjpbse  to  supreme  heights.  'What  a 
“yallous  attitpde  when  the  Sword 
sounds  proudly!  'What  a fall  of 
overthrown,  what  an  arm  extended 
heaven!  'What  largeness  in  her 
e could  not  help  fancying  how 
an  with  her  mimetic  talent 
a wonderful  Kundry.  She'  was 
In  the  ‘Erl  King’  and  in 
Funeral  March.’  ” 


HUnPER-DlKCTK, . 

SIEOrRlO)  •WAGNr.R.’S  TEACHER, « 


SiEc^FRiED  wa-(;ne;r,. 


Bnt  Is  She  Unconscious? 

There  are  doubting  Thomases  in  Paris 
who  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  Mme. 
Magdeleine  G.  is  wholly  under  hypnotic 
Influence  when  she  performs  these  mira- 
cles. Her  admirers  waive  the  doubt 
aside  as  one  that  belongs  to  science 
rather  than  art.  “Whether  she  be  awake 
or  asleep,  conscious  or  unconscious,  this 
w'oman  is  a grand  and  sublime  artist  in 
her  way.”  And  play-actors  and  painters 
and  sculptors  are  urged  to  study  her. 
for  the  broadening  and  the  elevation  of 
their  own  respective  arts. 

It  is  a pity  that  Col.  Pond  Is  dead,  but 
perhaps  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman,  w’ho  has 
of  late  years  been  interested  in  music  in 
its  various  forms,  will  bring  JIme.  Jlag- 
deleine  G.  to  this  country.  We  should 
like  to  see  her  and  her  art  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  where  she  might  begin  with 
something  easy,  a Haydn  symphony, 
and  then  display  full  sweep  and  va- 
riety by  mimetic  illustrations  of  "Thus 
Spake  Zarathustra,”  or  "The  Death  of 
Tintagiles.”  And  what  extraordinary 
things  might  she  not  do  during  a per- 
formance of  Richard  Strauss’  "Don 
Quixote”?  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
during  some  orchestral  pieces,  which 
have  been  produced  here  this  season, 
she  would  sleep  quietly,  but  profoundly, 
and  ttes  mirror  the  mental  attitude  of 
alAi> 


the  awBience. 


The  Insular  Eye. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ref- 
eree was  a sitter  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful.  He  wrote  in  a spirit  of  persi- 
flage and  not  in  a spirit  of  love  or  keen 
scientifle  investigation. 

"The  medium.”  said  this  correspond- 
ent. and  the  term  recalls  Artemus 
Ward’.s  "trans-JIejim,”  who  assumed 
to  be  Benjamin  Franklin  before  an  "au- 
diens  mostly  composed  cf  rayther.  pale 
peple.  whose  eyes  I tho’t  rolled  round  in  a 
somewhat  wild  manner.”— "the  medium 
was  a very  pretty  woman,  and  JIlss 
JIary  Garden  sings  like  a nightengale; 
but.  from  a scientific  standpoint,  the 
show  undoui'otedly  lacked  body.  It  was, 
of  course,  hypnotic,  and  not  spiritist, 
so  body  shouid  not  have  been  lacking. 
We  were  invited  to  the  Opera  Comique 
by  M.  Magnin.  pi-ofesaor  cf  magnetism, 
who  introduced  JIme.  Magdeleine  to  us, 
and  declared  with  four  white-kidded  fin- 
gers and  a thumb  preseed  in  a confi- 
dence-inspiring manner  on  a diamond- 
studded  shirt  front,  that  the  lady  did 
not  know  what  dancing  was.  Then  he 
removed  the  virgin  kids,  and  waggled 
fingers  at  her.  .and.  while  a pianist 
played  Franck’s  sonata  and  a Mazurka 
of  Chopin,  the''  medium  danced.  She 
danced  extremely  well,  and  she  danced 


better  still,  and  let  her  hair  down,  when 
JIary  Garden  sang  ‘the  Hair  Jlotlf’  from 
‘Pelieas  and  Jlelisande.’  But  I don’t 
know'.  I couldn’t  manage  to  be  ver.v 
much  impressed.  Who  is  to  say  that 
Mme.  Magdeleine's  shapely  understand- 
ings were  hypnotized  as  Trilby’s  vocal 
eliords  were,  and  that  she  never  had 
had  dancing  les.sons?  The  white-gloved 
JI.  JIagnin  did  not  look  much  like  an 
expert  of  the  light  fantistic.  anyway, 
and  somebody  upon  that  stage  knew 
how  to  dance.” 

Jliisic  ns  n Keiiiedy  in  I)isca.<>e. 

For  centuries  music  has  been  u.sed  as 
a remedy  in  sickness,  and  at  the  Char- 
enton  asyJum  medical  experiments  have 
been  made  lately,  and  witli  some  suc- 
cess, on  persons  suffering  from  mental 
maladies.  These  patients  were  passive. 
This  is  nofiling  now.  Dr.  .lean  Baptiste 
Lamarche,  in  his  "Kssai  sur  la  JIusique, 
Considerec  dans  ses  Rapports  avee  la 
Jledecine’’  (Paris,  1815),  reported  cases 
of  mental  di.sturbance  as  cured,  or  at 
least  bettered  by  music,  nor  did  he  go 
back  to  the  leading  case  of  Saul  and 
David.  He  quotes  an  experiment  made 
in  1776:  "Catalepsy,  characterized  by 

the  suspension  of  ordinary  relations 
with  exterior  objects  through  tho 
senses,  by  the  fixing  of  the  organs  of 
movement,  having  decided  analogy  to 
somnambulism  and  ecstasy— catalepsy.  I 
say,  has  often  been  dissipated  and  the 
sufferers  restored  to  active  life  by  the 
sounds  of  lively  and  exciting  music. 
Dr.  Duval  cured  a woman  of  60-  years 
by  having  Christmas  carols,  which 
alone  could  move  her,  sung  in 

her  presence.  He  had  tried  in 

vain  the  bugle,  the  clarinet,  and 
various  shrill  sounds;  she  remained  in- 
sensible, but  as  soon  as  the  ’Confiteor’ 
was  intoned  she  arose,  clasped  her 
hands  together,  and  began  to  move  in 
rhythm  with  the  song.  They  profited 
by  this,  and  they  Induced  her  to  daqice. 
The  sick  w'oman  at  the  end  of  four 
days,  and  under  the  continued  stimulus 
of  this  remedy,  escorted  her  physician 
to  her  bedroom  door;  the  next  day  she 
saw'  him  to  the  street,  and  in  so  doing 
went  down  two  flights  of  stairs  un- 
aided.” 

But  JIme.  JIagdeleine  G.  Is  said  to  he 
a woman  In  perfectly  normal  physical 
condition. 

Dr.  Beanx’s  Exiierlinents. 

Jlr.  Imbert  does  not  refer  to  Dr.  La- 
marche’s  treatise,  nor  does  he  appar- 
ently know  the  still  more  extraordinary 
experiments  of  Dr.  Beaux,  which  were 
hypnotic  and  led  to  incredible  results. 
The  book  of  Dr.  Beaux  exists,  how- 
-ever,  for  we  have  read  it. 

“De  rinfluence  de  la  Jlagnetlsatlon 
sur  le  Developpement  de  la  Volx  et  du 
Gout  en  Musique,"  by  J.  J.  Beaux.  "Doc- 
teur  en  Jledecine,”  Is  a pafnphlet  of  155 
pages,  with  bright  green  covers,  pub- 
lished in  Paris  January,  1855,  by  Ed- 
ouard Garnot. 

The  first  45  pages  treat  of  many 
things,  among  them  Dr.  Beaux  and  his 
wonderful  cures,  but  there  is  nothing 
about  the  Influence  of  magnetism  on 
the  voice.  The  doctor  had  a large  prac- 
tice as  a "female  specialist’’— a phrase 
w’e  heard  lately  used  in  good  faith. 

But  on  page  47  we  are  told  that  Dr. 
Beaux  treated  in  18il  a Miss  A.,  IG 
years  old,  and  that  he  was  In  the  habit 
of  magnetizing  her.  She  was  extremely 
vivacious,  but  in  a tragice  she  was  ami- 
ability Itself,  and  in  the  abnormal  state 
w'ould  purr  into  his  ear.  "Ah,”  says 
the  good  doctor,  "how  stupid  men  are 
that  they  do  not  magnetize  occasion- 
ally their  wives  and  thus  make  them 
sweet-tempered!”  Dr.  Beaux  called  her, 
when  she  was  amiable.  Zlzlne.  "a  name 
derived  from  a romance  by  Paul  de 
Kock.” 


[ Zlzlne  Had  II  fil.ittl.  "n  liiiiy  fVMtt* 
mimed  Marin,  .md  the  goud  lioctoi*  oe* 
i!.ui  to  rivigii-  ilz..  her,  o'li  '•'.irla..  w>ia 
I til"  morn  Inlnri  ting  pul.t  i ji,r  i,e 
I bi  g in  to  sing. 

”lli  r voice  « i ! (rue  nnd  i f T'  . r 1 
conip.i  ;l,  but  rln'  (llPplui'il  .'iil  . . , i. 

|”'illiili  ‘.  Tin-  ,i‘  fuiilt_  dlsapi  ' 'i  d 
liiilj  111  her  .Kiimiiiimbnlli  in,  whin,  . 

I iimpiiiiyliig  liiT  v.  llh  riiy  llutc,  I *-h"V. - I 
imlmntlon.  'I’hli  liiijipi  iied  w in  n m- 
; mg  Hill-  day  an  air  nf  Mrn  • JTi.lliir.iii ; 
”1,"  III  . .dl  d’uii  lieau  Ji.iir”  of  which 
she  wa,  very  tond,  Tlie  lli  t Uinc  Hie 
sang  It  I miked  lier  If  die  kic  ..'  it;  • lio 
I mild  ‘No.’  ’Do  you  wlah  to  !>«  r.-inlniicd 
of  it  wlien  ; ou  wake"’  ’I'e  , Indi  I 1,’ 
laid  Zlzlne.  '1  command  y.ni  In  r- - 
member  this  air  wlien  yon  wake,’  ,i'n)  nt 
tho  same  time  I put  Into  her  ijiroi. 
pocket  paper  on  wlilch  I h id  wrinep 
tlio  words  of  the  ^ >ng.  Hi. on  . ftei  w ,r.l 
slio  jmt  tier  liiiiid  Into  lier  iinidn-t  ■ d 
found  the  song,  and  die  sei.i:  '\\  l. 
hero’.s  a piece  of  in'  iier  In  in)  po 'liri  ; 
it’s  a song.’  ’Do  you  know  tlv  tiie.  ■’ 
Zlzlno  answered,  ’V  ■ and  s.  ifte-l  off 
bravely,  bnt  slie  stiqiiied  In  the  middle 
of  Vlie  couplet  and  said:  'I  kni  v Hi* 
tune  a minute  ago,  ivlieii  I read  the 
song.’  1 helped  lier,  and  she  wunt 
ahead.  ’I  cannot  understand  bow  I 
know  this  tune,’  she  said;  'I  have  n<  "“r 
heard  It  sung.  Did  you  tench  H lo  m.' 
when  I was  asleep?’  I said  I did,  nnd 
she  was  pleased  at  having  lefii  i.il  tho 
pretty  air  while  she  .slept.  Her  voice 
was  80  agile  and  flexible  that  It  ihen :rl 
have  been  heard  In  ono  of  our  large 
lyric  theatres.  'I'he  foult •wlileh  I h.av.. 
mentioned  disappeared,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment I drew  no  conclusion  from  tho  sin- 
gular fact.  It  was  only  after  having 
made  like  observ.atlons  In  another  e . 
that  I convinced  my.=elf  It  wa.s  mng- 
netlsm  whicli  bettered  the  voice  when 
the  patient  was  awxike.” 

— .J.— 

Cnrioas  Case  of  Brillnnflne. 

Then  comes  a pathetic  story  of  a 
working  girl,  whom  the  good  doctor 
calls  Brlliantine.  He  made  most  en- 
tertaining experiments  with  her  alone 
and  with  Zizine. 

”In  one  o^^  these  seances,  Brlliantine, 
vexed  at  the  constant  praise  awarded 
i Zizine’s  voice,  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  singing  a little  song,  for  she. 

I too.  desired  applause:  but  she  sang  so 
badly  that  s’ne  did  not  dare  to  finish  !he 

I' first  verse.  You  .should  have  seen  Zizine 
and  M.aria  wlilspering  together.  Tlioy 
were  mightily  pleased!  Some  one  said. 
’Why  don’t  you  try  to  give  her  a fine 
voice  when  she’s  in  a trance?  You 
might  succeed,  for  there  are  persons, 
who,  in  such  a condition,  acquire  a 
voice  spontaneously.’  I gave  the  com- 
mand, and  we  talked  of  other  things. 
At  the  end  of  half  an  lionr  the  som- 
nambulist asked  leave  to  sing  again. 

I 'There  was  silence,  and  she  sang  a 
‘ romance:  she  improvised  words  and 
melody,  and  poured  out  all  her  love. 

1 Her  voice  was  so  sweet,  so  touching,  her 
! grief  was  so  genuine  that  evorybody 
fell  a-crying.  and  they  begged  me  to 
stop  her.  The  woman  who  provoked 
' this  scene  and  had  known  Brlliantine 
for  some  years  was  tliunderstruck. 
'How  is  it  that  when  lier  voice  was 
false  in  her  natural  state  she  sings  dc- 
1 liglurully  in  a somnambulistic  condition? 

M'hat  a mistfortunc  that  she  will  lose 
: such  a beautiful  voice  as  soon  as  she 
' awakes.’  Zizine  laughed  no  more,  nnd 
said  spitefully:  'It  all  depends  on  I)r. 
Beaux;  lie  lias  only  to  order  her  to  keep 
it.  He  forbade  me  to  eat  paper,  and  I 
have  never  touclied  it  since.’  I ^ore  to 
myself  never  to  ask  Brlliantine  to  sing 
■after  she  was  awake,  so  that  no  one 
could  mock  me  if  her  voice  showed  no 
material  improvement.  I - said  to  lier 
imperiously;  ’I  order  you„after  you  liave 
left  your  trance,  to  keep  the  beaulv  that 
your  voice  has  acqulncd  in  .somnamhii- 
Ilsm.’  Two  months  went  by.  and  I did 
not  see  her.  but  I was  told  tliat  licr  i 
voice  was  beautiful.  A woman  said  to 
me;  ’Some  time  ■ago  Brillantine  was  at 
the  house  of  a friend,  and  there  wa* 

singing  after  dinner.  Without  any  sIct 
of  confusion'  she  Sang  a romance  in 
such  .a  sweet  and  expressive  manner 
that  furious  applause  followe^’  ” 

The  good  doctor  heard  Brlliantine 
some  time  after. 

"What  struck  me  the  most  was  tho 
art  with  which  she  placed  and  man- 
aged tones.  Recalling  the  remarK  of 
Fetis,  that  when  there  were  good 
masters  of  singing  in  Italy  the  messa  dl 
voce  was  a study  of  several  years.  I was 
lastonlshed  at  seeing  this  young  girl, 
without  any  apparent  vocal  inclination, 
and  without  study,  acquire  instantly 
this  rare  talent.  When  I heard  her.  I 
myself  felt  well:  my  breathing  wa; 

freer.  Jly  breast  moved  in  unison  with 
her’s,  so  that  I could  repeat  montaily 
and  without  effort  the  song  the 
young  virtuoso,  who,  like  an  nccom- 
plished  prima  donna,  identified  herself 
with  the  situation  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  person  whom  she  represented.” 

Exit  Brillantine. 

—h — 

Tones  Bettered  by  Ilypnotlsni. 

Enter  JIme.  F..  a young  woman,  who 
was  suffering  from  a cruel  oppression  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

The  good  doctor  was  at  once  crazy  to 
experiment  with  her  voice.  The  widow 
was  Incredulous.  Instead  of  going  to 
sleep,  she  feigned  death,  and  frigliL’med 
Beaux  nearly  out  of  hla  wits.  Neverthe- 
less, he  developed  her  musical  taste.  H-i 
played  the  flute  to  her.  and  soon  she 
yearned  to  accompany  Iilm.  In  a som- 
nambulistic condition  her  voice  gained 
In  compass  and  purity.  "At  the  end  of 
six  weeks  U had  the  perfection  of  which 
it  was  susceptible.”  The  learned  leech 
added;  "I  have  often  heard  In  the  oper.a 
house  and  in  the  concert  hall  singers  oi 
great  talent,  but  they  rarely  aftorded 
me  as  much  pleasure  as  did  JIme.  F. 
The  opera  sing'  rs  ;ire  obliged  to  sing 
airs  that  too  often  are  beneath  their 
ability  or  are  worthle.ss.  Concert  sing- 
ers choose  air.'-  that  suit  tho  voice,  but 
the  majority  of  these  .slnger.s.  like  per- 
formers on  Instrument.^,  dream  of  ex- 


.’viiiTj;  onlv  SIfficiilL  pieces,  Mme. 
i ' no  sucli  mistake:  she  chose  with 
. -tc.  ami  sang  with  feeling.  For  IS 
iminths  she  Jisplaved  this  perfectloij; 
wfileh  she  lost  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner. Some  o'le  said  to  lier:  ‘You  have 
not  taken  much  trouble  in  acquiring 
vour  voice:  vou  owe  it  to  magnetism.' 

Wounded  in  her  pride,  she  answered: 

‘Ah.,  bui  I sang  well  before  I was  mag- 
hc'.i  a d.' whereas  she  sang  like  a pig. 

Ore  d;iv  at  dinner,  before  there  w'as  any  . 
t rlk  of  ihagnetisni.  she  sang  a song  of* 

‘igl'.i.  dreary  verses,  and— Lord! — with  a 
tone  -ind  expression!  It  was  impossible 
Cor  lier  to  have  any  illusion  in  the  mat- 
ter. Mv  first  thought  was  to  punish  her 
for  I'-cr'lfigrptltude:  then  I thought  pun- 
ishn'iont  would  be  too  sever?:  yet  the 
tie.vt  time  I magnetized  her  I could  not 
help  thinking:  'You  deserve  to  lose  3'our 

voice:  ^t  I shall  content  myself  W'ith  nave  .a  oetter  oppui  cuiiiL.y  o,. 
indifference.'  At  the  end  of  two  or  j^an  Boston,  where  he  will  con- 

ihrcc  weeks  I noticed  that  Mme.  F.  — i rmo. 


only  the  most-notable,  but  likewise  the  and  merchants  of  the  free  city,  news- 
most  .largely  attended  concert  of  the  paper  representatives  from  all  parts  of 
season.  Hundreds  were  turned  away,  mg  world,  some  of  the  foremost  man- 
7s’not%'"l?houflfo"nor‘in  h agers  of  German  theatres  and  leading 

try.  Strauss  and  his  wife  will  probably  composers.  In  a front  box  sat  Coslma 
reach  this  country  Monday.  He  will  be  -\i\rggner,  with  her  daughters.  The  eld- 
received  in  New  York  as  h semi-public  Countess  Gravina  reside.s  in  Flor- 
guest.  The  shortness  of  this  cnce  Isolde  is  the  wife  of  Musical  Di- 

tour is  necessitated  by  his  engagernenk  ,.ggto,,  Beidler  of  St.  Petersburg:  Eva, 
as  conductor  of  the  Bavarian  mimic  fes-  youngest,  is  unmarried,  and  Uaiiiela 
tival,  which  wiU  take  place  at  Regens-  , p,.Qf  xhode,  at  present 

?"'^^«ni‘?in^i^from  New  York"  the^  first  the  rector  of  Heidelberg  University.  The 
^•'e\k®"ln‘"fa/.  The^Tmi^f  o^  thfs  emV  «^^g^‘-ji:,^,„%e"^din?ri"egfrfers"?^ 

Sfriotor  ElmbadU  manager  of  the 

sTes  "'as  ?o°"thr  powe?  fhis' revZ!  foccessor"' o?'>''eUx"Kf  ’in^'ca "ifruhe® 
_Uonist,  who  has.  thrown  so  many  bombs  Ahead^v  aHer  Jhe^flrst^  acU 


, ould  no  longer  sing  some  of  her  favor- 
ite s.ings:  the  four  highest  tones  van- 
ished; soon  those  that  remained  were 
Impure.  Y'et  there  was  no  disease  of  the 
voc..;  organs,  nor  was  there  sickness  of 
anv  kind."  (From  which  it  appears  that 
magnetism  restored  equanimity  at  the 
pit  of  her  stomach.)  “By  way  of  ex- 
periment I tried  to  bring  back  her 
voice.  The  tones  that  remained  were 
a little  truer,  but  there  improvement 
stopped. 

The  good  doctor  added  a long  note,  in 
which  he  quoted  from  many  authorities. 


into  the  well  fortified  camps  of 
music.  No  city  which 
have  a better  opportunity  of 
him  than  Boston,  where  he  will  con- 
duct the  Philadelphia  orchestra  n two 
concerts  on  March  < and  8.  fetrauss 
most  intimate  friend  in  thi^s  co^itry  is 
Herman  Hans  Wetzler,  cond^tor  of  the 
'W'^etzler  orchestra  in  New  ^ork,  w ith 
which  Straue.s  is  to  tnake  his  first  ap- 
oearance.  In  a letter  to  Conductor 
Scheel,  after  hearing  the  orche^ra  m 
New  Y'ork  last  season,  Mr.  Wetzler 
said:  "Your  orchestra  is  extraordlnar- 

ilv  trained.  But  I was  especially  im- 
piessed  with  the  nicely  calculated  con- 
trast of  the  various  numbers  of  the 
prZramme  by  which  you  secure  a 

rtf  irttornrf'ta.t 


....  M- - - onties,  ; of  interpretation  that  I have 

from  .\ri«totle  to  Descartes,  from  Cuvier 'I  heard.  Then  it  was  a great 

to  the  elder  Garcia. 


— r— 

Practical  Sagreestions. 

Dr.  Segond.  in  his  ‘-Hygiene  du  Chan- 
teur,"  advises  plenty  of  sleep:  "The 
singer  not  only  burns  up  carbon:  the 
livelj'  emotions  provoked  by  music,  the 
energetic  passions  which  he  searches  to 
portray,  cause  him  to  expend  much 
more  nervous  force  than  is  spent  in  or- 
dinary conditions  of  life.”  The  singer 
should  sleep  manj-  .hours,  and  at  night. 
When  he  aw.-ikens.  the  mind  is  calm: 
there  is  depth  in  his  observation,  his 
spirit  is  receptive.  He  should  choose 
that  moment  to  study  a part,  an  im- 
personation. a situation:  to  devise  ef- 
fects. The  middle  of  the  day  should  be 
I given  to  real  life,  “and  when  the  fever 

■ or  night  comes  to  exalt  his  imagination, 

■ to  kindle  in  his  heart  lively  affections, 

I burning  desires,  he  will  perform  with 
' aT  h!s  soul  that  which  he  worked  over 

iri  the  morning  with  all  his  mind.”  But 
not  a word  about  magnetism  or  som- 
nambulism or  hypnotism  as  a means  of 
improving  tone  production:  not  a refe»- 
ence  even  in  a foot  note  to  Dr.  J.  J. 
Beaux.  Ah.  this  professional  jealousy! 

Yet  teachers  in  Boston  may  well  profit 
'oy  the  experiments  made  in  Paris,  both 
bv  Dr.  Beaux  and  by  Prof.  Magnin. 
"Tone  production  taught  through  hyp- 
notism” may  soon  make  local  teachers 
illustrio'us  throughout  the  land.  It  may 

even  drive  out  the  "only  true  Italian 
method”  that  is  now  taught  by  so  many. 

LOCAL. 

A municipal  concert  will  be  given  in 
Fancuil  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening  at  8 
P.  M.  The  orchestral  pieces,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Kanrich,  will  be  by  Adam,  Tel- 
1am,  Waldteufel,  Mascagni,  Arditi,  Gou- 
nod. Mr.  Enrico  Fontana,  tenor,  will 
sing  arias  from  “Luisa  Miller”  and 
“Carmen,”  and  Mr.  Rudolph  Toll,  clari- 
netist, will  play  a concert  scene  by 
Pohle.' 


1 seldoJT'herrd."' Then  it  was  a great 
pleasure  to  hear  so  pure  a tone  and 
tune  in  the  wind  and,  moreover,  such 
an  excellent  technique  and  a careful 

'^^he^rasa  Glee  Club  will  give  a con- 
cert in  Association  Hall  Thursday  even- 
ing March  3.  This  club  of  female 
voices  is  made  up  of  15  well  trained 
voices.  Mrs.  B.  L True  le  the  conduc- 
tor The  programme  will  include  a va- 
riety of  part  songs  and  solos. 

Mi'S  H H.  A.  Beach  has  been  in- 
vited to  give  a piano  recital  at  one  of 
the  concerts  at  the  St.  Louis  exposl- 

^The  fifth  of  the  Arbos  ^Quartet  con- 
certs has  been  postponed  till  Fr^ay 
evening.  March  11.  on  account  of  the 
Richard  Strauss  concert  on  March  7. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  concerts  by 
the  Longv  Club  will  be  K'ven  at  Potter 
Hall  on  March  7.  A small  orchestra  will 
assist,  and  the  programme  will  be  of 

® Tnew^eqSiZ  mass,  written  (hy  Mr. 

John  P.  Hession.  organist  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's Church.  Roxbury,  will  be  given  at 
[he  rnTmorial  seiwices  Washington's 
birthday,  next  Monday  fen'enoon  at  9 JO 
O’clock‘S  in  St.  Patrick's  Church,  under 

of  ColuZu?'®  M?"  GeZe  He  Invites  Friedrich  and  his  wandering 
of  the  Church  of  the  Im-i  troop  of  actors  to  appear  at  his  castle. 

*^^me  Ho^eicirk  will  give  a piano  re-  count  seeks  to  win  Verena  with  monej, 
olKffn  H.I.  ^or«, 

DEBUSSY’S  "FAUN.”  the  ^''''tL  Ring,"%'^^^^^^^^^ 

Claude  Debussy’s  “Afternoon  of  a ^^rse  to  Bruennhilde,  is  thrown 

Faun”  will  be  played  at  the  Chickering  j^to  the  Rhine,  in  “Der  Kobold"  Trutz 
production  concert  at  Chickering  Hall  throws^fhe 

next  Wednesday  nig'ht.  The  music  was  stone  into  the  air.  In 

ciK^o-ested  by  Stephen  Mallarme’s  fan-  the  same  moment  appears  Seelschen,  the 
tactically  obscure  poem  published  in  *^,t"Sh!ToZwZn^ 

1876,  and  the  piece  itself  was  first  played  learn  the  symbolism 
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authoritative,  the  opera  was  a success, 
for  the  composer  and  the  leading  per- 
formers were  called  before  the  curtain 
eight  times,  and  six  times  after  the 
second  act.  But  the  greatest  demon- 
stration was  after  the  final  act,  when 
Wagner  and  his  players  appeared'  eigh- 
teen times.  In  spite  of  this  somewhat 
boisterous  demonstration,  the  leading 
critics  of  Germany  who  attended  the 
performance,  say  that  "Der  Kobold” 
can  hardly  be  called  a great  work. 

The  composer  in  his  opera  has  en- 
deavored to  unite  the  real  and  tt|i  fan- 
tastic: but.  viewed  from  the  dramatic 
standpoint,  -his  attempt  is  unsuccessful. 
The  work  consists  of  a number  of  ef- 
fective stage  pictures,  bur  these  are 
hardly  sufheient  to  make  up  a drama. 
The  opera  is  filled  with  numerous  ob- 
scure references  which  one  cannot  un- 
dertand,  unless  one  reads  the  text.  A 
melodious  prologue  opens  the  opera.  A 
goblin,  called  "Seelschen”  (little  soul) 
begs  the  sleeping  heroine  Verena,  to  re- 
deem him. 

Hear  me,  Verena!  ' 

Hear  my  woe. 

Let  me  cling  to  thee,  oh  fair  one! 

From  disgraceful  pain  release  me. 

If  you  had  pity,  if  you  had  courage. 

You  would  not  fear  Mood. 

My  breast  is  out  by  two  knives, 
on.  If  you  would  only  draw  the  same. 

Only  then  on  earth  can  I niid  peace! 

The  goblin  laments,  throws  a shin- 
ing stone,  a talisman,  into  Verena’s  lap 
and  disappears.  She  is  awakened  by 
old  Eckhart:  she  tells  him  her  dream, 
and  speaks  of  her  love  for  Friedrich,  a 
wandering  singer  and  actor.  Verena's 
mother,  a bad  woman,  Ls  opposed  to  the 
love  match,  and  Friedrich,  who  wishes 
to  be  faithful  to  Verena,  is  drawn  into 
the  net  of  a countess,  who  robs  Vere- 
na of  the  talisman,  by  which  she  hopes 
to  win  the  love  of  Friedrich.  The  count 
is  a scoundrel,  who  has  become  rich 
through  bribes  received  from  Napoleon. 


In  Paris,  Dec.  23,  1894,  at  a concert  of 
the  Societe  Nationale.  It  was  played 
here  hv  the  Orchestral  Club  April  1, 
. - 1902,  and  at  Cincinnati,  under  Mr.  Van 

^le'  New  England  Conservatory  of  |^^^^g®pg,.gi5[[ase  by  ^Edtnund  Gosse  of 
Music.  G.  W.  Chadwick,  director,  a"' 

nounccs  the  fourth  public  » "^“Thi=  is  what  I read  in  it:  A faun- 

of  the  school  of  opera,  Thursday,  March  _ consnniis.  nassionate  being 


10  at  2 o’clock,  in  the  Boston  Theatre, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Oresto  Bim- 
boni.  with  a chorus  of  60  voices  and  a 
iuli  orcliestra.  The  progi'amme  will  con- 
d-t  of  scenes  from  these  operas: 
“Faust,”  "Carmen,”  "Aida,”  Bimbonl  s 
‘Santuzza,”  ‘‘Traviata,"  “Rigoletto.” 
Sub.scription.s  will  be  received  until 
Tuesday  March  1,  and  seats  will  be  al- 
’ "fd  Iri  the  order  in  which  subsenp- 
.ion  are  received.  The  public  sale  will 
on  Thursday,  March  3,  at  the  box 
iffu : of  the  Boston  Theatre.  The  pro- 
.;  of  this  performance  will  be  de- 
i 1 tu  free  scholarships  in  the  opera 

■ 10  )1.  Mr.  Blmtionl’s  ‘‘Santuzza"  is  a 
vintinualion  of  “Cavalleria  Rusticana,” 
ki.d  it  was  produced  at  Palermo  in  Jan- 

a.-^y.  1895.  The  part  of  Santuzza  will  be 
kei  bv  Mrs.  Cabot- Morse. 

,-ifi.  d Reisenauer  will  give  a_  plario 
‘e.  ital  in  Jordan  Hall  March  5.  His 
-Lvlrig  at  concerts  with  the  Philhar- 
, , :L;-  Society  of  New  York  and  in  re- 
ital  has  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of 

■ r!:-  . as  well  as  of  general  public. 
<o  oianist  has  of  late  years  made  such 
1.  sFr.sation  In  New  York  by  legitimate 

-ai  - Mr.  P-elsenauer  was  born  at 
, - nigs  uerg  Nov.  1,  1863.  He  studied  at 

.irrt  with  Koehler,  and  then  for  sev- 

- 1 years  with  Liszt.  His  fame  in 

“ .).,po  was  c.sta'ollshed  long  ago.  ; 

T-  ■ Iden  illness  of  Mr.  Wood,  who 
; • lo  - log  the  baritone  part  of  the 
' r of  the  Eagle”  in  Huntington 

Ciir  nil.  -.s  Hall  last  Friday  evening,  ne- 
the  postponement  of  the  per- 
-u.i.-.an'e  till  the  evening  of  March  1. 

• '-rgaolst  of  the  Emmanuel  Church, 

, - street,  has  arranged  a series 
ue  ..rgan  recitals  to  be  given  at  the 
. h .)!  uidays  throughout  Lent,  at 
P.  M. 

I.andel  and  Haydn  Society  will 
a Lurform^ge  of  ^lendelssohn's 
In  Symphony  Hall.  Sunday 
‘ • M.irch  6,  at  7:30.  Mrs.  Kile.skl- 

- . - j.-Lv.  -oprafio  .Miss  Janet  Spencer, 
,(it  .1  'u.  Mr.  Glenn  Hall,  tenor,  and 
"r  L vil  .1  rillfs,  bass,  will  be  the  so- 

1 Toe  .iodety  will  have  the  as- 
! la-  e uia  Urge  orchestra.  Mr.  ?Il- 
ai  G.  'nJfiker  will  play  the  organ.  Mr. 
V(,);  ;.'  -llf  jauer  will  be  the  conductor. 
;u;v:  e a')vj.,  u from  Berlin  state  that 
r.  r -:uii  ; ■ uncert  given  there  Jan.  13, 
■„  ill  1 Dr.  aii  hard  Strauss  conducted 
1-  y;  ereatf-ut  works,  was  npt 
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a «sirnDlo.  sensuous,  b6ing[— - 

wakens  In  the  forest  at  daybreak  and 
tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  pre- 
vious afternoon.  Was  he  the  fortunate 
recinient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs, 
wl, ite  and  golden  goddesses  divinely 
tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  mem- 
orv  he  seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the 
shadow  of  a vision,  no  more  substantial 
than  the  ‘arid  rain’  of  note.s  from  his 
own  flute?  'He  cannot  tell.  Yet  surely 
there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal 
whiteness  among  the  brown  ree<^  of 
the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder?  Were 
thiv!  are  they  swans?  No!  But  Naiads 
plunging?  Perhaps! 

“Vaguer  and  vaguer  grows  the  impres- 
sion of  this  delicious  experience.  He 
would  resign  his  woodland  godship  to 
retain  it.  A garden  of  lilies,  golden- 
headed white-stalked,  behind  the  trellis 


111  Vlie  laS'L  a-'-L  *»-CAA»A  WAAS,  --- 

of  the  goblin.  Eckhart  describes  the  , 
souls  of  little  children,  who  cannot  die.  | 
beacuse  they  cannot  find  rest.  The 
henchmen  of  the  count  look  for  Trutz: 
they  wish  to  put  him  to  death,  but,  as 
they  are  cowards,  they  set  fire  to  the 
shanty  in  which  the  actors  are  quar- 
tered. Before  the  burning  shantj'  a fight 
ensues:  Friedrich  is  in  danger  of  being 
killed  when  Verena  jumps  between  the 
contestants  and  receives  the  blow.  Re- 
leased of  all  her  earthly  troubles,  her  ■ 
death  brings  deliverance  to  the  goblin. 

The  music  in  the  new  opera  is  best  in 
the  orchestral  episodes,  and  in  the  pure- 
ly lyrical  scenes.  The  best  song  is  in  the 
.first  act;  "I  hear  the  charming  singing 
of  a bird,  &o  beautiful  was  never  heard.” 
“Der  Kobold”  has  many  interesting 
themes,  but  it  lacks  musical  and  dra- 
matic intensity.  _ , , . , 

[This  is  Siegfried  Wagner  s third  ope- 
ra "Der  Baerenhaeuter”  (Munich,  1899). 
and  ‘‘Herzog  Wildfang”  (Munich,  1901) 
were  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Vernon  Black- 
burn wrote  of  him  before  the  perform- 
ance at  Hamburg;  “Nothing  seems  to 
daunt,  not  even  the  production  of  ‘Bae- 
renhaeuter.’ and  subsequent  criticism. 


iieaueu.  "‘‘‘i,''  i i not  even  the  average  view  accepted  by 

of  red  roses?  Ah!  the  effort  is  too  great  his  conducting  powers,  the 

for  his  poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  se-  onU  nmhii-iori  of  Upd 


lects  one  Illv  from  the  garth  of  lilies 
one  benign  -and  beneficent  yieldcr  of  her 
cup  to  thir.sty  lip.s,  the  memory,  the 
ever-receding  memory  may  be  forced 
back.  So,  when  be  has  glutted  upon  a 
bunch  of  grapes  tie  is  wont  to  toss  the 
empty  skins  into  the  air  and  blow  them 
out  in  a visionary  greediness.  But  no. 


CHLiCO  *03  r the 

determination  and  ambition  of  Herr 
Siegfried  Wagner.  A similar  charac- 
teristic, of  course,  distinguished  his  cel- 
ebrated father;  but  in  the  one  case  there 
was  the  solid  groundwork  of  Immortal 
art  for  justification,  and  in  the  other 
there  Is— well,  what  Is  there?  Herr 
Wagner’s  new  opera  is  now  practically 


out  in  a visionary  greediness.  But  no,  -.omnleted  and  Hamburg  has  been  se- 
the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer;  expe-  [°c?edZ  thi  place  of  production.  Such 


rience  or  (breath,  he  will  now  never  know 
what  It  was.  The  sun  Is  warm,  the 
grasses  yielding;  and  he_  curls  himself 
up  again,  after  worshipping  the  ernca- 
ciou,s  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue 
the  dubious  ecstasy  Into  the  more  hope- 
ful boskages  of  sleep.”  . 

The  programme  of  this  Chickerln„ 
concert  Is  of  peculiEir  Interest,  for  Cesar 
Franck's  symphonic  poem,  ‘‘TUre  Djinns, 
will  be  played  here  for  the  first  lime, 
and  Mrs.  Julie  Wyman  will  sing  these 
songs  by  Gabriel  Faiire;  "Au  Clmetlere, 
"J’al  presque  Peur,”  “Rencontre  .and 
“Les  Roses  d’.Ispahan."  Mr.  bmith  s 
“Joyous"  overture  will  be  pla^'ed  here 
for  the  first  time,  and  there  are  also 
pieces  by  Bach  and  Gluck. 

SIEGFRIED  WAGNER’S  “KOBOLD.” 

A Berlin  correspondent  of  The  Her- 
ald writes,  Feb.  1: 

.Siegfried  Wagner’s  new  opera  “Der 
Kobold,”  wa.s  produced  last  night  be- 
fore a large  and  entltusinstic  audience 
attheStedt  Thealri , Hamburg.  Among 
thoi!  pres*  nl  were  the  I ■■  'ing  ;)enators 
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perseverance  as  his  should  not  be  passed 
by  without  a word  or  two  of  prai.se;  but 
it  is  pathetic  to  think  that  so  great  an 
energy  should  so  often  accomplish  such 
small  results.  Industry,  however,  must 
always  command  respect  and  attention, 
and  one  may  hope  that  the  young  artist 
may,  in  the  en-'i,  do  something  worthy 
of  hl.s  great  name.’’— Ed.  ] 

STRAUSS  "THE  CHILDLIKE.” 
Richard  Strauss’  "Also  Sprach  Zara- 
thustra”  was  performed  tinder  Rich- 
ter’s direction  at  London  Feb.  2.  Mr. 
Blackburn  wrote  as  follows:  “It  is  ex- 

traordinary to  consider  how  simple, 
how  natural  and  how  utterly  childlike 
is  the  music  of  Richard  Strauss.  You 
listen  to  your  Beethoven,  and  there- 
with you  feel  the  amazing  complexity 
of  a great  human  brain,  an  extraordi- 
nary sympathy  with  the  human  race 
which  W'as  contained  within  that  brain, 
and  the  intricacy  which  produced  this 
wonderful  and  soul-scarchlng  music. 
With  Strauss  it  Is  very  different;  his 


simplicity,  his  absolute  aeinai  ol  co:.  - 
plcxlty  of  form,  his  search  after  sh*  *■ 
be.'iuty  without  any  sort  of  demm 
upon  one’s  intelligence,  his  roman; 
Ideas,  not  alwaj-s  fulfilled  in  hi.s  mu  i , 
but  at  the  same  lime  well  meant,  w i 
intended,  are  exceedingly  Intererstir- 
Ijast  night  his  work  v/as  very  v.* 
played,  .Mr.  Percy  Pitt  accompany  i:  g 
at  the  organ.  Strauss  is  amazn.t  y 
naif:  he  is  simply  the  expressloj*  *t' 
childlike  thought  in  music.  Of  coor* 
he  is  clever;  of  course,  he  has  a mos* 
complete  intention,  but  it  is  absurd  t*. 
think  of  Strauss  as  a complete  musi- 
cian. as  one  who  really  understands  th« 
fulfilment  of  the  art  which  he  claims 
for  himself  so  intimately.  Whether  ho 
sings  the  song  of  ‘The  Men  of  the  Back 

World,’  or  of  ‘The  Great  Longinj,’  or  of 
‘Jovs  and  Passions,’  or  ‘The  Grave 
Song,’  or  of  ‘The  Convalescent,  or^of 
other  ordinary  matters,  he  does  not  do 
otherwise  than  sing  the.  song  of  sheer 
childishness,  of  sheer  irresponsibility,  of 
absolute  forgetfulness  of  the  things 
which  make  this  mournful  life  of  ours 
tend  toward  the  realization  of  that 
which  is  to  be,  but  that  which  we  know 
not  yet  has  come  to  be.  Richard 
Strauss  is  one  of  the  most  teasing  mu- 
sicians of  the  time.  Simple  we  have 
called  him,  because  his*  simplicity  Is  so 
obvious  and  his  meaning  is  often  so 
clear,  but  his  orchestration  is  extremelj' 
intricate,  so  much  so  that  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  how  a man  can 
combine  this  sheer  simple  inspiration 
of  commonplace  melody  with  an  ab.so- 
lute  complexity  of  accompaniment.  -Lt 
the  same  time  we  cannot  help  treasuring 
a feeling  of  kindness  for  one  who  really 
attacks  the  spirit  of  the  world  vith 
such  enterprise  and  yvith  such  deter- 
mination as  that  which  inspires  fhe  feel- 
ing Of  Strauss,  'rhat  he  is  a great 
man  needs  no  reiteration,  but  that  a 
great  deal  of  his  w-ork  is  absolutely  as 
cheap  as  anything  that  music  can  give 
to  mankind  is  a matter  bej'ond  contra- 
diction.”   , 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Siegfried  Wagner,  whose  new  opera 
“Der  Kobold”  is  described  by  a Berlin 
correspondent;  of  Engelbert  Humper- 
dinck, Siegfried’s  teacher,  but  who  is 
better  known  as  the  composer  of  “Haen- 
sel  and  Gretel,”  which  was  produced  in 
Boston  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre 
(Jan.  21.  1896),  With  Maria  Elba  and  Je.s- 
sie  Huddleston  as  the  two  children:  of 
Felix  Weingartner,  the  conductor  who 
won  the  warmest  praise  in  New  Y'or’k  at 
the  Philharmonic  concerts  Feb.  12,  13,  16 
— his  symphonic  poem  "King  Lear"  was 
played  there  for  the  first  time  Feb.  16; 
of  Eduard  Lassen,  who  died  recently  at 
Weimar  in  his  74th  j'ear;  and  of  Cesar 
Franck,  whose  sym)jhonlc  poem,  "The 
“Djinns”  will  be  performed  here  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Chickering  production 
concert  Wednesday  night,  'fne  picture 
of  Franck  is  from  a portrait  by  Jeanne 
Rongier  and  represents  him  seated  on 
the  organ  bench  in  Sainte-Clotllde, 
Paris.  Lassen,  born  at  Copenhagen, 
studied  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory, 
where  he  took  the  prlx  de  Rome.  From 
1861  to  1895  he  was  court  conductor  a: 
Weimar  as  Liszt’s  successor.  He  com- 
posed operas,  ballets,  music  to  stage 
plaj's,  cantatas,  but  he  Is  'pest  knowm  bj' 
a few'  songs,  as  "It  was  a dream."  -A 
London  newspaper  considered  him  m 
1904  as  a musical  prodigy,  for  it  said; 
"The  musical  world  has  sustained  a se- 
vere loss  in  the  death  of  l*Muard_  Lassen, 
yvhich  has  just  occurred  in  Weimar,  at 
the  age  of  14!” 

Miss  Otie Chew— Phoebus,  what  a name! 
—a  violinist,  pupil  of  Messrs.  Gompertz, 
Sauret  and  Joachin,  will  make  her  de- 
but in  London  at  a Richter  concert 
March  1.  She  played  last  fall  at  Berlin 
with  the  Philharmonic  orchestra. 

Miss  Marie  Schwerer,  a young  pianist 
of  Oxford,  who  has  studied  under  Hei- 
necke  and  tVeidenbach  at  Leipslc,  made 
her  debut  in  London  Feb.  5.  "At  pres- 
ent,” said  Mr.  Baughan.  “she  has  not 
much  style,  and  ,in  general  she  is  im- 
mature.” , , 

The  New  York  Sun  tells  this  story 
ahout  our  old  and  esteemed  friend 
Calve  and  Aino  Ackte:  "They  do  say  all  , 
the  opera  troubles  came  about  because  | 
a prima  donna  who  would  sing  Margaret 
hut  couldn't,  without  Mr.  Conried’s  con- 
sent, met  the  prima  donna  w’ho  could 
but  wouldn’t  without  her  voice.  It  was 
at  the  stage  door.  The  elder  fixed  the 
debutante  -with  her  astronomical  eye. 
’Aha!’  she  exclaimed;  'I  can  see  j'ou  re 
Finnish.’  ” , , ... 

Mr.  Blackburn  Is  the  author  of  'this 
subtle  criticism:  "The  problem  of  Saint- 
Saens  is  yet  to  be  solved,  although  the 
parable  which  should  involve  that  prob- 
lem was  set  out  some  years  ago  by  the 
composer’s  deliberate  disappearance^  into 
the  Canary  isles.  The  point  was:  M here 
shall  we  finil  him?  -And  the  canarj'  is 
an  imitative  bird.” 

■William  A.  Wegener,  tenor,  of  Mil- 
waukee was  engaged  by  Mr.  Savage  for 
his  grand  opera  company  after  he  had 
sung  Lohengrin  "on  a two  hours  no- 
tice.” If  we  are  not  mistaken  he  sang 
the  same  part  suddenly  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  Mr.  Wegener  stud- 
ied in  Germanj'  for  Wagnerian  parts. 

Dohnanyi  has  been  playing  the  piano 
in  London. 

De  Pachmann  gave  a "Sonata  recital 
in  London  Feb.  6,  and  played  Mozart  .s 
"Turkish  March”  sonata,  Beethoven  s 
"Waldstein,”  Schumann’s  G minor  and 
Chopin’s  in  B flat  minor. 

Mr.  Naval,  the  tenor,  who  h.as  sung  at 
the  Metropolitan  as  George  Brown  and 
Faust,  has  been  unfavorably  criticised 
bv  all  the  leading  critics.  Tho  Sun  said 
of  his  Faust;  ”Hls  phrasing  was  some- 
thing remarkable  at  times,  and  so  was 
his  Intonation.  The  gentleman  seems  to 
for  others  this  will  bave  to  be  a cultl- 
be  especially  fond  of  his  falsetto:  but 
vated  taste.  Alas,  poor  Faust!  Alw.aj's 
a sentimentalist  and  a gallant,  he  lias 
generally  been  well  supplied  with  the 
graces  of  song.  Mr.  Nav.al’s  alterna- 
tions of  vocal  harmonics  with  explos- 
ions of  the  glottis  were  novel  and  not 


.ci>  traValflHteently  !nvll 
'•rryTMackinn  and 
Ilrra  wltli  tiSn.  and  Ia< 
are  eagor  Cir  know  wlietaer 
C(«w>  ■Ihi'ii"  vlrwa  on  "atate- 

to  his  royal  highness. 

Jaughnn.  deploring  the  fuel  that 

Mr,  Charles  Chirk,  the  ,\morlcan  bnrl- 
tfliia,  did  not  draw  n largo  nudlenee  Fei>. 
3,  remarked:  "But  It  Is  useless  to  clildu 
1/ondon  nniatPUrs  for  their  negh  et  of 
pr«±  nrtlst.s — among  whom  .Mr.  Clark 
muA  be  numbered.  Rven  n D'AIbcrt, 
nfter  a triumph  at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  did 
not  half  All  St.  James’  Hall  at  tho  last 
popular  concert,  and  Ysaye  does  not 
draw  the  audience  his  great  gifts  should 
iiata*  attracted.” 

Tt  la  said  that  Mr.  Ifenry  J.  tVood  of 
London  has  been  offered  the  position  of 
condiietor  of  the  I’ittaburg  orchestra. 

Angu:  to  Malllnrd  has  finished  a tomb 
for  jEuffualii  Holmes.  Tho  tomb  bears 
the  Muse  In  mourning,  who  pays  the 
hast  hom.'tge.  “With  a dolorous  gesture 
■ta  trle.s  to  repress  her  sobs,  while  one 
hand  wanders  distractedly  over  the 
l.\  ee.  silent  forever.’’ 

Krans  Coenen.  violinist  and  composer, 
who  visited  this  country  with  the  pianist 
Henri  Herz  In  184S.  died  lately  at  Ix'y- 
den.  at  the  age  of  77. 


IRISH  BARDS  OF  OLD. 

Mrs.  Mllll.gan  Fox  lectured  lately  In 
I I.arfon  on  "The  Evolution  of  Irish  Folk 
Segg,”  The  Pall  JIall  Gazette  gave 
i tHs  synopsis:  "In  the  course  of  her 

paper  Mrs.  Fox  mentioned  that  there 
was  evidence  that  our  Irish  music  had 
its  or%ln  in  the  ETa.st.  The  bards  of  Ire- 
l.tird  ranked  next  to  the  king,  and  wore 
ore  color  less  than  that  worn  by 
royalty.  Their  training  lasted  for  10 
years.  The  pride  of  tho  bards  rose  at 
one  period  to  such  -afi  extent  that  they 
wished  to  equal  the  king,  and  to  wear 
the  royal  pin.  King  Hugh  of  Ulster  re- 
fused this  privilege,  and  resolved  to 
suppress  the  bards.  St.  Columklll,  how- 
ever. came  from  Iona  to  obtain  their 
pardon,  and  they  were  only  temporarily 
banished.  The  bards  were  trained  at 
the  four  great  colleges— Llsmore,  Ar- 
magh. Ardagh  and  Cougher.  The  Irish 
Cruth  harp  had  2.S  strings;  Brian  Boru's 
harp  was  studded  with  precious  stones. 
It  was  seij.t  with  his  crown  as  a present 
to  the  Pope,  and  tt  w’as  in  Rome  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII..  when  it  was 
s<  nt  as  a present  to  him  by  the  Pope 
Henry  VIII.  did  not  value  It.  neverthe- 
less he  put  it  In  his  coat-of-anns.  Queen 
Elizabeth  suppressed  the  bards,  but  em- 
ployed an  Irish  harper  named  Donald 
John  Dowlands.  The  court  musician  at 
tho  Danish  court  was  Irish,  and  it  Is 
s.  .(1  he  supplied  Shakespeare  with  some 
o Ills  songs.  -He  died  in  1626.  Both  his 
irents  were  Irish,  and  he  was  born  in 
Kildare.  -Vt  the  Plantation  of  Ulster 
the  Scottish  settlers  set  their  psalms  to 
old  Irish  airs.  The  Cromwellian  settlers 
sold  8000  Irish  women  and  children  to 
the  West  Indian  planters  as  slaves,  and 
Mrs.  Fox  has  found  thaUthe  old  Irish 
airs  are  still  sung  in  the  West  Indies.” 


fcacrea  iTMJfde,  and  InntUuted 
regulalilon.-i  faneernlng  ch^  bnyji.  Nn- 
poleon  aang  frlghtfuHy  out  of  tune,  iiml 
■WHS  an  liiv^Tirti'  whl-stler.  but  he  wm« 
H.  pnssloraite  lovi-r  of  luu.sic.  especially 
the  opcni.s  of  I'.iealello.  Hut  how  about 
Uen.  WnsHlwgton?  Aims,  wo  know  llttlo 

or  nothing  lebniit  him. 

'I’here  Is  a tradition  In  Virginia  that  I 
Uen  Washington  played  the  flute.  Per- 
ish the  thought!  It  Is  true  that  tho 
royal  robber  Frederick  the  Orent.  car- 
ried hl.«t  native  cruelty  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  ho  not  only  practised  diligent- 
ly tho  ii.se  of  the  Instrument,  but  also 
wrote  pieces  for  It.  These  pieces  were 
applauded  vigorously  by  those  obliged 
to  listen  to  him.  c.iul  when  he  played 
there  wa.s  a general  shout,  "Apollo  lives 
In  San.s-Soiiel !’’ 

But  to  associate  Washington,  thnt  fig- 
ure of  awful,  .superhuman  dignity  with 
a tiute;  to  think  of  those  grave  lips  ap- 
plied to  a water-logged  instrument  with 
resultant  tootle-toot;  this  Is  rank  blas- 
phemy. And  we  know  that  American 
dentistry,  when  he  flourlsheil,  was  sadly 
Imperfect,  posslhl.v  on  account  of  the 
democratic  objection  to  crowns  of  any 
sort. 

There  Is  also  a tradition  that  Wash- 
ington was  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
violin.  ’fhackeray  represents  him  In 
"The  Virglnlan.s"  as  able  to  distinguish 
“Malbrook”  from  "God  Save  the  King,’’ 
and  wondering  that  a gentleman  of 
Gcorgo  Warrenton’s  condition  should  set 
himself  to  .such  effeminate  business  as 
playing  tlie  harpsichord. 

Wfishingt.on  at  least  was  not  nfrald  of 
music;  for  hero  In  Boston  at  the  Stone 
Chapel  on  Oct.  27.  1789,  dressed  in  a suit 
of  black  velvet,  he  listened  with  heroic 
I'ationce.  to  airs  by  Handel,  music  by 
Selby  and  the  oratorio  of  "Jonah.” 


ir  X'iL  I 


A LEfTER  OF  COMMENDATION. 
To  the  ICditor  of  The  Herald- 
The  claim  of  your  paper  that  regain, 
readers  of  your  editorial  page  secure  by 
that  reading  a "liberal  education"  has  a 
dally  justification. 

A notable  instance  of  the  ability 
shown  in  this  department  is  found  to- 
day In  the  article  upon  tlie  character 
and  services  at  Henry  .Austin  Clapp. 

it  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  illus- 
trious subject.  In  the  justice  of  Us 
comment,  the  insight  of  its  appreciation 
and  the  reasonableness  of  its  eulogy  it 
takes  high  rank,  while  its  literary  style 
and  eloquent  diction  are  remarkable  in 
a work  which  must  have  been  written 

*^o'^ma^ter  what  may  later  be  said  of 
iviL  rtaoD  in  memorial  service  or  ex- 
tended biography,  nothing  is  likely  to 
ann^r  that  will  do  better  justice  to  this 
eentleman  and  scholar  in  an  equally 
Graceful  and  convincing  manner. 

“you  may  bo  indifferent  to  individual 
Opinions,  but  will,  perhaps,  allow  one 
which  calls  for  no  acknowledgment,  and 
is  simply  an  inadequate  attempt  to  ex- 
ore°s  a very  genuine  admiration. 

EDWARD  A.  CHURCH. 

I Feb.  20,  1904. 
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IT 


portuna  works  tmmunicneo  oi  me  »■> 
man  boalllca;  but  llils  ocenw  to  us  far- 
fetched. He  la  ratio  r as  a m.in  that 
tries  to  rise  .ilwve  lili  iioliir.il  ihonuhl  ;. 
lie  considers  national  i-vpre.ssdun  a*  i 
serlo.s  eff  Moloelsuis.  He  would  falii  be 
’’lutcllectuar'  In  his  music,  otter  the  al- 
leged manner  of  the  Gcrniann;  but  In 
his  aequirod  speech  his  tlioughi.i  aie 
labored  or  tentative  ami  ho  Is  g<  nerully 
III  at  case.  He  invents  harmonle.o,  lio 
contrives  unusual  rhythmt,  he  make-  ■ 
all  sorts  of  experiment!;  but  he  Is  seen 
nt  work  even  while  the  music  Is  play- 
ing. His  art  Is  nt  tho  best  an  exhibition 
of  Ingenuity,  and  the  ctfposltlon  of  It 
goon  weuriqs  the  hearer.  Thl.s  quintet 
Is  as  a thing  manufactured  solely  for 
foreign  use  in  the  hope  that  the  Im- 
plied compliment  will  carry  conviction. 

The.Knelsols  exerted  all  their  charm 
of  tone  and  power  of  gcncr.il  artistry, 
but  they  could  not  give  the  appearanco 
of  beauty  and  strength  to  tliat  which 
Is  Inherently  dry  and  artlllcLiI.  Mr. 
Randolph  played  with  a certain  facility, 
but  w'ltli  little  sentiment,  color  or  any 
characteristic  of  marked  individuality. 

The  Andante  Never  Sounded 

So  Uenutlful  ns  Lust  Night. 

Tschalkowsky  met  Sgambatl  at  Rome, 
and  was  pleased  with  the  man  and  his 
playing,  but  he  wrote  that  he  could 
not  endure  his  music.  It  was  eminently 
tit,  in  view  of  this  burst  of  frank  opin- 
ion, that  the  famous  andante  of  the 
Russian  should  follow  Sgambatl’s  quin- 
tet. This  andante,  based  on  a folk- 
song which  the  composer  heard  at 
Kamenka  In  1869,  never  seemed  so  beau- 
tiful In  Us  melancholy  tenderness  as  it 
did  last  night.  The  applause  of  the 
audience  was  spontaneous  and  long- 
continued,  and  there  was  a like  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  Schroeder’s  fine  per- 
formance of  the  'cello  solo  in  Franc- 
homme’s  transcription  of  Chopin’s  etude 
for  piano.  The  Interpretation  of  Beet- 
hoven’s quartet  brought  the  end  of 
this  series  of  concerts,  which,  as  In 
years  past,  were  among  the  true  and 
memorable  musical  events  of  the  sea- 
son. 

The  Kneisels  embark  March  3,  and 
give  their  first  concert  in  London  this 
season  March  18  in  St.  James’  Hall. 
They  will  give  concerts  in  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Bournemouth. 
They  go  to  Holland  atxmt  Easter,  and 
will  give  10  concerts  in  that  country, 
two  at  Amsterdam  and  two  at  The 
Hague.  They  may  possibly  go  to  Nor- 
way. Messrs.  Knelsel  and  Svecenskl 
will  return  to  this  country  for  the  sum- 
mer; Mr.  Schroeder  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  Paris,  and  Mr.  Theodorowicz 
will  visit  Vienna.  The  quartet  will  give 
concerts  in  Boston  next  fall,  and  leave 
in  January,  1906,  for  concert  work  in 
France  and  Germany. 

IT 

OF  W1  RANGE 

Second  Chickering  Production  Con- 
cert Includes  Ancients  and 
Moderns — First  Time  Here  of 
Cesar  Franck’s  “The  Djinns.” 


Gave  a Varied  Programme,  Which  Reveal- 

Tested  Her  Temperament  and  Composer  as 

Taste  as  Well  as  Mechanism,  in  " Germanized  Italian— Mr.  Har- 
Steinert  Hall  Yesterday.  Randolph  Was  Pianist. 


Miss  Maud  MacCarthy,  violinist,  gave 
a recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  Steinert 
accompa- 

tnst.  Tho  programme  was  as  follows: 

Sarabande  ct  Tambourln 

ritiaconne  In  D Minor. . Lcclalr 

Two  Komances ^■•..Bacli 

Caoiicp  

Blelodle'. pibraud 

Nocturne  in  li’tlar ischa^kowsk.y 

I-a  UonOo  des 

There  wa.s  an  enthusiastic  audience  of 
fair  size.  Miss  MaoCarthy’s  programme 
was  varied,  if  not  novel,  and  it  tested 
her  temperament  and  taste,  as  well  as 
her  mechanism.  She  played  the  Tam- 
hourin  by  Leclalr,  at  first  a ballet 
ancer,  and  afterward  a famous  violin- 
ist. who  was  murdered  mysteriously, 
with  true  Celtic  ppirit  and  dash,  yet  we 
should  have  preferred  a little  more  deli- 
cacy In  the  interpretation.  Her  per- 
tormance  _of  the  Chaconne  was  more 
than  satisfactoiT:  it  was  in  many  Re- 
spects an  illuminative  example  of  se- 
rious, noble  .artistry. 

‘tehter  pieces  she  showed  ro- 
which  was  not  allowed 

whole,  the  recital  was  of  a 
higher  order  of  excellence  than  the  one 
she  gave  last  season,  and  It  Is  a pl«^! 
to  record  the  fact  that  Miss 

Sadv^i^^hla''® had^- 
uT.il  reached  a point  of  proficiency 
Vhe-re  some  w6uld  have  rested  content 
such  a character  on 
^shington  9 birthday  is  unusual  in  this 
fen’  it  leads  one  to  an  Inquiry  Into 

Nero  aTd  Rl^R2ra  ^‘«P°sltiom 

rfc  If  Strenuous  rul- 

tond  of  music.  Nero  aa  the^ 
virtuoso  of  his  period,  fli! 
,^ad>  been  discussed  at  lengrth  in  The 
Herald.  Richard  IIL  delightV  esne^ 


The  sixth  and  last  concert  of  the  19th 
season  of  the  Kneisel  quartet  was  given 
last  night  In  Potter  Hall.  Mr.  Harold 
, Randolph  of  Baltimore  was  the  pianist. 

; The  programme  was  as  follows; 

[ Piano  quintet  In  F major,  op.  4 Sgamt>atl 

Auiliinte  from  quartet  In  D.  op.  H TT. . 
IT.  n-  T.  - Tschalkowsky 

Ixnto,  op.  2o,  No.  7 Chopln-Frauchomme 

[ Quartet  In  C sharp  minor,  op.  131.  .Beethoven 

Sgambati’s  quintet  is  not  familiar  to 
the  general  public  of  Boston,  but,  as  is 
the  case  with  his  later  works.  It  reveals 
the  composer  as  a Germanized  Italian 
yv  hat  would  have  happened  to  Sgam- 
bati  if  Liszt  had  not  become  interested 
in  him  at  Rome?  Would  he  have  sought 
the  bubble  reputation  on  the  operatic 
stage?  Would  he  have  developed  the 
melodic  thought  and  the  southern 
warmth  which  now  are  sadly  missed, 
Ills  Italian  birthrig^ht,  which,’  however 
sinall  or  great  It  was,  was  apparently 
sold  for  a mess  of  German  pottage? 
Such  speculations  are  interesting,  if  fu- 

We  have  a,  right  to  demand  of  an 
Italian  graceful  and  fiowing  or  impas- 
sioned  melody,  natural  and  Irresistible 
f by  thin  and  dash.  It  occurred  to  Verdi 
to  write  a quartet  for  strings.  The 
work  IS  not  profound  but  it  is  put  to- 
gether with  no  mean  skill,  and  the 

hrCdwrA1ng.°‘ 

\ ercli  Was  Too  Great  a Man  to 
-NlTect  the  Style  of  Another. 

His  music  Is  honestly  Italian  in  con- 
tour and  character  of  melodic  thought, 
in  rhythmic  forms,  in  color.  For  Verdi  ' 
was  too  great  a man  to  affect  the  style  * 
or  another,  and  he  was  content  with 
the  musical  atmosphere  his  side  of  the 
Alps, 

quintet  gives  one  the  im- 
a musician  attempting  to 
express  himself  In  a language  that  was 
at  first  foreign  to  him  and  then  paln- 
lully  acquired.  Some  have  professed 
to  discover  in  nearly_  all  his  more  Im- 


The  second  of  the  Chickering  Produc- 
tion concerts  under  the  auspices  of 
Messrs.  Chickering  & Sons  was  given 
last  night  in  Chickering  Hall.  Mr.  Lang 
conducted.  There  was  a deeply  inter- 
ested audience  of  fair  size:  this  audi- 
ence was  applausive  and  at  times  en- 
thusiastic. The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows; 

Overture  to  "Iphlgenla  In  Aulis" GInck 

Concerto  in  D minor  for  three  pianos Bach 

Messrs.  Proctor,  GebUard  and  Fox. 

"The  Afternoon  of  a Faun” Debussy 

"The  Djluns,"  for  pMuo  and  orchestra. 

Sirs.  Baton,  pianists  first  time. Cesar  Franck 
Songs,  "An  Cimetier^"  "J’al  Presque 
Peiir.”  "Poemo  d’un  Jour,”  "Lea 

Roses  d lspaban Gabriel  Faure 

Mrs.  Julie  Wyman. 

Joyous  overture,  first  time,  conducted  by 

the  composer D.  S.  Smith 

A Variety  of  Compositions 

From  Ancient  to  Modern. 
This  was  an  exceedingly  interesting 
concert.  There  was  an  act  of  homage 
to  the  ancients:  the  radical  wing  of  the 
modern  French  composers  was  well  rep- 
resented; and  there  was  encouragement 
extended  toward  the  American  com- 
poser. not  as  an  American  but  as  a 
composer;  for  we  know  of  nothing  more 
injurious  and  absurd  than  the  attempt 
to  throw  the  mantle  of  protection  over 
the  young  American  musician  as  though 
he  were  in  the  same  class  with  tin 
plates  and  beet  sugar.  The  composer 
of  any  nation  is  inclined  to  show  the 
peculiarities  of  the  sensitive  plant. 

Mr,  MacDowell  is  fundamentally  right 
in  his  position;  if  an  .Ymerican’s  work  is 
worth  playing,  it  should  be  lieura  la  a 
concert  in  which  Europeans  are  repre- 
sented; it  should  not  be  included  in  a 
pariah  programme.  The  question  should 
never  be  one  of  nationality;  it  should 
be  concerning  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
music  Itself.  An  American  composer 
may,  like  the  lamented  Col.  Yell  of 
Yellville,  seize  every  opportunity  to  de- 
clare his  undying  devotion  to  the  Amer- 
ican flag  and  yet  write  weak,  or  dull, 
or  weak  and  dull  music. 

Gluck’s  overture  with  Wagner’s  coda  I 
Is  so  nobly  Greek  in  its  contour  and 
atmosphere  that  It  seems  as  though  it 
must  have  been  written  for  the  ancient 
^lemn  tragedy  rather  than  for  a 
French  court  and  a Parisian  opera 
house.  It  breathes  the  antique  spirit. 


I yet  it  la  nu*r>  ni  .**m  i.k,h  many 

works  wy  compe.  era  now  kx  i!;  •,  "r.Wrn* 

I .tl  pahslon!  ihtriiai  jiaii;'.’’  Vr-  h-iw 
I . ! ri-n*i  and  tiu  ii  iorii  all  Ihi-  morr  1*.- 
ii  tibi;  the  exipf  lijilon  erf  fi  i iK'  fl:’  in 
whk'li  the  dwi-Hoi'.  on  ulyrupu  . d .1  n it 
dlLdaIn  to  play  Un  if  p.irti  . 

It  Is  ii  good  Uiliig  uJiir  thi-  ru!;-'  'or 
tr.iiv .irlptfon!'  f-T  till  plai.u  or 
orvan  munlc  to  bi-ar  music  writPai  r’’- 
iilgnedlv  liv  Bach  for  a pi. mo  oi  t » 
llirei-.  The  concerlii  b not  wltbout  ii 
tedloiiH  pu.Ti-agf  <,  e peclully  in  the  lirsL 
rnovenu-nt.  where  there  Ik  go  niueii  o:’ 
tlio  routine  of  the  j cried,  but  Ih-  final' 

IK  dellKhiful  and  It  win  played  in  me 
true  i.plrit. 

1 Dehuasy'B  orchestral  p.'i,'‘lel  wa pro- 
I duced  hero  last  iieaeon  at  a cone  rt  <>f 
I tho  Orcnestnil  Club,  and  that  perform- 
I anco  was  more  delicate,  more  cunnlnglv 
colored,  moi's  poetic,  than  the  ene  of 
I last  nigh*.  The  Herald  publlshivl  lin  t 
1 Sunday  Mr.  Gosse’s  argument  of  ALtl- 
, larme’s  extraordinary  poem  whlcn  - 
I gested  the  music.  We  do  not  bciliivi- 
' that  the  composer  intended  to  toUovt 
the  poem  In  detail,  for  he  Is  by  natute 
and  by  art  an  ImivresHlonlst.  The  Faun 
remembers  tho  laughing  and  cotr  entlng 
Nymphs.  Have  they  gone  from  him 
forever?  By  an  effort  of  tho.  will  he 
can  recall  their  grace  and  beauty.  The 
dream  of  an  amorous  Faun,  the  re.;ol- 
Isctlon  of  an  afternoon  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. And  with  what  exquisite  art 
has  Debussy  conveyed  his  impression  to 
the  hearer!  'Hils  is  true  music  In  its 
vague  charm  and  melancholy:  In  Us 
shifting,  yet  ever  present,  beauty  of 
form.  Tho  occasional  Incongruous  ro- 
bustness of  the  performance  revraled 
to  the  student  the  more  clearly  the  in- 
imitable skill  of  the  workmanship. 

Cesar  Franck’s  “The  DJlnns” 

Is  Both  Bold  and  OrlK-lnal. 

Cesar  Franck’s  "The  Djinns"  li;  an 
Illustration  of  Victor  Hugo’s  poem  In 
"Les  Orlentalcs,”  the  poem  that  is  a 
long  crescendo,  climax  and  diminuendo 
in  meter  and  diction.  The  lonely  one  in 
the  quiet  night  hears  the  approach  of 
the  evil  dwellers  In  the  air;  they  In- 
vade his  home:  they  threaten  his  body 
and  soul;  his  trust  is  in  Allah,  for  he  is 
In  his  hands  and  to  him  he  must  re- 
turn; the ’friends  leave  him,  and  the 
night  is  again  at  peace. 

■rhere  may  be  question  concerning  the 
i success  of  the  musical  illustration  if 
one  peers  anxiously  into  panoramic  de- 
tail; but,  fis  an  Impression,  this  sym- 
ph'onlc  poem  is  singularly  effective  by 
reason  of  boldness  and  originality  of 
thought  and  command  of  musical 
rhetoric.  Mrs.  Jessie  Downer  Eaton’s 
task  was  by  no  means  easy,  but  she  dis- 
played both  musical  imagination  and 
technical  proficiency.  She  played  with 
' a dash  and  a brilliance  that  enhanced 
1 the  effect  of  the  ensemble  and  never  re- 
called tho  vainglorious  virtuoso.  The 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  her  performance 
was  only  a just  tribute. 

Mrs.  Wyman’s  voice  showed  at  times 
the  effects  of  the  "good,  old-fashioned 
winter’’  for  which  some  have  longed, 
but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a plea-sure  to 
hear  her.  For  she  has  more  than  a 
: rich  and  haunting  voice,  more  than  un- 
common technical  skill:  she  has  the 
gift  of  inteirretation  in  the  grand  style 
which  we  are  often  led  to  think  Is  now 
merely  a tradition.  There  is  no  singer 
on  the  concert  sitage,  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  who  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  her  for  velvet  quality  of 
tone,  for  technic  that  permits  sponta- 
neous interpretation,  for  the  indefinable 
quality  v/hlch  moves  and  thrills  by  the 
vevelation,  not  so  much  of  an  indl- 
V idual  woman’s  soul  as  of  the  soul  of 
w/  omanhood.  “Au  Cimetlere"  and  "Les 
noises  d’Ispahan”  are  songs  of  the  very 
rank.  The  accompaniments  were 
at  times  too  much  in  the  foreground, 
and  there  was  now  and  then  an  undue 
hastening  of  the  movement  to  the  detri- 
ment of  composer  and  singer. 

Mr.  Smith’s  overture  shows  a certain 
amount  of  invention  and  fancy;  it  is 
episodic,  and  there  are  passages  that 
are  merely  academic  padding;  yet  he 
had  something  to  say,  and  he  said  It  In 
his  own  way. 

The  programme  of  the  third  concert, 
March  9,  will  include  J.  K.  Paine’s  over- 
ture to  "The  Birds,”  Saint-Saen.o’  "Suite 
Algerienne,’’  Horatio  Parker’s  rhapsudy 
for  baritone  and  orchestra,  "Cahal 
Mor,"  Hutcheson’s  piano  concerto 
(played  by  the  composer),  .M.acDowell’s 
"Saracens”  and  "The  Beautiful  Alda." 
Again  an  unusually  Interesting  pro- 
gramme. 


MR.  FAELTEN’S  RECITAL 

Mr.  Carl  Faelten  gave  before  a l>-»rge 
and  interested  audience  in  Huntington 
Chambers  Hall  last  evening  his  fourth 
jiiano  recital.  The  programme  was  as 
follows:  Caprice,  op.  16.  No.  1;  Scherzo, 
op.  16,  No.  2.  Mendelssohn;  sonata,  op. 
109.  Beethoven;  Carnaval.  op.  9.  Schu- 
mann. JIrs.  Reinhold  Faelten’s  intro- 
ductory remarks  were  lucid  and  helpful. 
She  referred  briefly  to  Beethoven’s  re- 
version to  a simpler  form  of  compo- 
sition after  having  carried  other  forma 
to  the  highest  pertection.  The  romantic 
legend  connected  with  the  compo.sltIon 
of  Schumann’s  Carnaval  and  the  early 
history  of  how  these  musical  gems  were 
' so  coldly  heard  by  the  public  added  not 
a little  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pro- 
I gramme. 

I Mr.  Faelten  played  In  his  well  known 
authoritative  and  masterly  manner  and 
was  heartily  applauded. 

S (.-NVI V N > t f-  , 
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DR.  RICHARD  STRAINS 
» IN  BOSTON  NEXT  WEEK. 


Rameau  Club’s  Initial  Appearance 
Before  a Good  Sized  Audience 
in  Chickering  Hall  — Scottish 
Dances  Played  by  Mme.  Hopekirk. 


The  second  lenten  chamber  concert  of 
Miss  Terrj-'s  series  was  given  yesterday 
afternoon  in  ChicJterlng  Hail.  There 
was  an  audience  of  good  size.  The 
programme  was  as  follows: 

S^te  No.  4.  B Pac Rameau 

Piliiio  solos— 

Two  Uancea  from  Scottish  MS...lTth  Century 

Arabesijue  In  G Debussy 

Ballade liclnissy 

'JardlQ  Sons  la  Phiie” Debussy 

, ^renadn  In  D,  op.  2o Beethoven 

' Plano  solos— 

I Masurka.  etude 

Valse.  “Bercouso** Chopin 

Plrat  serenade  for  flute  and  strings,  op,  S2.Gouvy 
The  Rameau  Club,  Mr.  Birnbaum,  first 
violin;  .\ir.  Malin.  second;  Mr.  Zaoh, 
^ola;  Mr.  J.  Keller,  ’cello;  Mr.  K.  Keller, 
double  bass,  ^d  Mr.  A..  Maquarre,  flute, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Maquarre, 
made  its  first  appearance.  The  suite  by 
Rameau,  with  the  exception  of  the  third 
movement,  which  has  a delicate  emo- 
tional quality,  Is  only  of  antiquarian  in- 
terest, although  it  might  serve  to  stimu- 
late conversation  in  a room  filled  with 
perfumed  women  ttnd  potted  plants.  THe 
serenade  by  Beethoven  for  flute,  violin 
and  viola  Is  also  music  of  ancient  days, 

1 when  pieces  of  this  kind  pleased  sitters 
1 at  table  or  a petty  prince’s  pride. 

I The  Serenade  of  Gouvy  was  written 
for  the  Philharmonic  Club  of  New  York 
■ and  played  at  its  concert  in  that  city. 

March  26,  1890.  Gouvy  wrote  a second 
i serenade,  a more  serious  work,  for  this 
cJub.  The  first  is  without  pretension, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  amiable  in  its 
routine,  although  the  larghetto  has  an 
earnest  character  and  the  finale  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  “Symphonic  breve.” 
by  the  Germanized  Frenchman.  The 
suite  by  Rameau  might  have  been 
played  with  greater  precision,  more 
marked  rhj'tiim,  and  with  more  euphony. 
No  doubt  the  club  will  improve  in  en- 
semble with  practice. 

The  Scottish  dances  played  by  Mme. 
Hopekirk  have  the  true  “Hoot,  Mon!” 
flavor,  but  whether  they  were  worth 
the  revival  is  another  matter.  The 
pieces  by  Debrjssy  show  stages  of  de- 
velopment. The  Arabesque  was  com- 
posed in  1891  and  is  orthodox  in  form 
and  in  harmonic  treatment.  The  Bal- 
lade, a charming  piece,  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  Debussy  of  today,  and 
“Jardin  Sous  la  Pluie,”  is  one  of  the 
“Elstampes,”  a collection  of  three  pieces 
published  lately.  ’This  “Jardin  Sous  ia 
Pluie”  is  highly  impressionistic,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  piece  is  not  un- 
like that  remarkable  song  “There  Are 
Tears  in  My  Heart  as  There’s  Rain  on 
the  Town,”  one  of  the  “Ariettes”  by  the 
same  composer.  The  old  French  melody, 
“Nous  n’lrons  Plus  au  Bol.s”  i.s  intro- 
duced skilfully  of  this  estampe. 

May  we  not  hope  to  hear  trom  Mme. 
Hopekirk.  who  plays  the  music  of  De- 
bussy with  rare  appreciation  and  sym- 
pathy, his  Suite  Bergamasque  and  the 
companion  pieces  of  the  “Jardin”?  For 
this  music  is  a welcome  change  and 
relief;  it  suggests  beautiful  thoughts; 

: it  makes  one  forget  the  materialism  of 
so  much  that  goes  in  the  catalogue  as 
music.  And  in  these  respects  it  is  to  be 
classed  with  the  compositions  of  Chopin 
and  Schumann  at  his  best. 

At  tin-  concert  next  Thursday  after- 
noon Mrs.  Julie  Wyman  and  Mr.  Fran- 
ci.s  Rogers  will  be  the  singers. 


SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL. 

A Lyric  Poem  by  Pupil  of  Rimsky- 
Kopsakoff  to  Be  a Feature  of 
Today’s  Programme. 

The  programme  of  the  16tli  public  re- 
hearsal of  ihe  Symphony  orchestra  this 
afternoon  will  Include  an  unfamiliar 
piece,  a Lyric  Poem,  by  Akimenko, 
f .1,;  of  tiie  younger  Russian  school,  a 
l,i.p:l  of  Hlni--.ky-Kor.sakoff.  The  piece  is 
a dc\c!o;>ment  of  a theme  of  purely 
iyiic  character.  Akimenko  has  written 
pl<<cs  fill  various  in.struments  and 
pl.-i  10,  f-oiigs  and  a “Schurzo  Phantasie” 
for  oichestra.  The  Lyric  Poem  was 
conioov  o 1-.  1898  and  published  in  1903. 

'.bo  Mt;...r  orohestral  pieces  are 
M'l'/.  r-':  symphony  in  E flat,  with 

wh;  !i  --'0  concei  t "icgins,  and  the  over- 
tin  o lo  f'ii;  i.iicr’.s  opera,  “Gwendoline.” 
Th<  portrays  the  Danish  hero 

K.,;  migiit  be  called  a sympho- 

i :c  ii';.  -/: 

.M..'.  i.nm.ann-Heink  will  sing  An- 
iii.  c ...  . Dament  from  Bruch’s 
.'  ■’  and  tw'o  songs  'oy  Brahms 

'I  ,;  .ia  :.d  piano  accompaniment, 
c oi  ti;!  I-.  : ongs.  “Cradle  Song 

Virci  I.”  -v.  . sent  hy  Brahms  as 
oi  I..  • ir.-.'  cri'i  !'i  the  first  born  son 

l i.  .jo  ■ . who  was  named 

her.;.'  c;-.--  ti.o  - -.mposer. 

I'h'-  - . a;  . ,e  Oi  iic  concerl  March 
;,  iwi-  S' .lumann’-;  B flat 

tjO  : r.i-i.r.y;  li  o ;oU  sole  from 

r.iO'  c'f.  'iy'-  now  opera.  “""he 
la'  v--  ’ time,,  ii„-  .overture 

"hi‘:  N'l  jviersi;  ,.'.  . ’ Mi'.  P,  :sf)nl 

.1  ;Jay  Salni-.Sa'' !;■■’  r.i.ioo  t,, 

..  ,'irid  Liszt’;-:  “J,;  ;,  c .MriCnort 


Sketch  of  the  Careel'  of  the  Great  German  Musical 
Composer  and  Conductor;  His  Work,  His 
Style,  His  Tone-Poems  and  His  Personality; 
The  Chickering  Concerts,  an  Extra  Handel  and 
Haydn  Concert;  Other  Musical  EventSi 


[CHARD  STRAUSS-Dr. 
Richard  Strauss— to  add 
the  title  conferred  on  him 
last  year  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg, 
will  visit  Boston  as  con- 
ductor of  his  own  com- 
Kisltlons  in  concerts  of  the  Phila- 
delphia orchestm  at  Sympliony  Hall 
Monday  evening,  March  7,  and  Tuesday 
^fternoo^,  -M  'ch  8.  With  him  will  come 
Yls  wife,  Pauline  de  Ahna,  w'ho  created 
the  part  of  Frelhlld  in  his  opera  “Gunt- 
ram”  at  Weimar  in  1894.  Composer  and 
Bopr.nno  were  married  that  year. 

His  coming  is  more  than  an  ordinary 
event,  ’r.scliaikowsky  conducted  in  1891 
at  the  dedication  of  Carnegie  Music 
Hall.  New.  York,  but  he  was  not  a 
guest  of  this  city.  Dvorak  conducted 
his  Ilicq idem  mass  at  a Cecilia  concert 
(N^v.  30.  1892).  Rubinstein  was  known 
here  fir. s’t  of  ail  a.^  a pianist;  von  Bue- 
lovi'-wa.i  a composer  only  by  courtesy. 


, Bruch  conducted  his  “Arminius”  at  the  j 
■Handel  and  Haydn  festival  of  May,  | 
1 1883  and  in  1879  Arthur  Sullivan  con-  j 
.ducted  his  “Prodigal  Son.”  There  were  | 
'Johann  Strauss  and  others.  But  It  is 
I safe  to  say  that  no  composer  of  such 
Lingular  prominence  as 
has  ever  visited  Boston  to  conduct  his 
own  works  or  those  of  another. 

A Short  Sketch  of  His  Career. 

Strauss  was  born  at  Munich  June  11, 
1864.  His  father  Franz  was  a famous 
horn  player,  a member  of  the  Court 
orchestra,  a most  conservative  musi- 
cian. They  say  that  he  once  played  a 
horn  part  in  one  of  Wagner’s  operas 
So  wonderfully  well  that  the  composer 
??marked:  “Well,  Strauss.^  you  pnnot 

'be  so  much  of  an  anti-\\  agnerian  as 
^ey  make  out.  you  play  my  music  so 
beautifully.”  “What  has  that  got  to 
d^wlth  it?’’  was  the  gnm  answer 
Richard’s  mother  was  a daughter  of  the 
great  brewer  Pschorr,  and  from  her 
he  took  his  first  piano  lessons.  Then 
he  studied  the  piano  wdth  a harpist, 
Augast  Tomhn.  and  the  violin  with 
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Behno'  WalterT  As  a boy,  Richard 
composed  dances,  songs,  piano  pieces, 
eXtas.  and  even  overtures  for  orches- 
tra. He  studied  composition  with  Fr. 
w Mever,  court  conductor  at  Munich. 
When  he  was  ^ three  songs  by  h^ 
sung  in  public.  In  1882  and  .18^ 
he  studied  at  the  Unlver^ty  of  Munich^ 
q'he  next  winter  was  spent  in  Berlin. 
His  serenade  in  E flat,  for  wind  instru- 
ments, was  played  in  many  citiesby  the 
Meinlngen  orchestra,  uni^r  von  Buelow. 
who  thus  interested  in  Strauss,  started 
him  ’on  his  career  as  a conductor  by  en- 
gaging him  as  assistant  conductor  at 
Melningen.  and  when  von  Buelow  re- 
signed nis  post,  in  1885,  Strauss  succeed- 
ed liim.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  third 
conductor  at  the  Munich  Opera  House; 
from  1889  to  1894  he  was  court  conductor 
at  Weimar.  In  1892  he  nearly  died  from 
Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  he  spent 
a convalescent’s  year  in  Greece.  Egypt 
and  Sicily.  In  1894  he  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  court  opera  at  Munich 
and  in  the  fall  of  1898  he  was  called  to 
Berlin  as  conductor  of  the  Rojm.1  Opera 
House,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
His  home  iil  in  Charlottenburg.  In  1896 
he  began  his  career  of  wandering  and 
virtuoso  conductor,  for  he  conducted 
concerts,  chiefly  of  his  owm  "works,  at 
Brussels,  Liege  and  Moscow.  His  first 
anpearance  in  London  v as  at  Queen’s 
Hall,  Oct.  7,  1897. 

— T— 

Gradual  Development  of  Style. 

As  "a  begmiier,  the  composer  of  “Ein 
Heldenleben”  walked  in  the  narrowest 
and  most  orthodox  path.  He  spoke  of 
his  early  years  to  a representative  of 
the  Musical  Times  (London):  “My  father 
kept  me  strictly  to  the  old  masters  in 
whose  compositions  I had  a thorough 
grounding.  You  cannot  appreciate 
Wagner  and  the  moderns  unless  yuu 
pass  through  this  grounding  in  the 
classics.  Young  composers  bring  me 
voluminous  manuscripts  for  my  opinion 
on  their  productions.  In  looking  at 
them  I find  that  they  generally  want  to 
begin  where  Wagner  left  off.  I say  to  all 
such:  "My  good  young  man,  go  home 
studv  the  works  of  Bach,  tne  sym. 
phonies  of  Haydn,  of  Mozart,  of  Beet- 
hoven, and  when  you  have  majsliied 
these  art  works  cone  to  me  aga.n.’ 
AVithout  thoroughly  understanding  tiie 
significance  of,  the  development  from 
Haydn,  via.  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  to 
Wagner,  these  youngsters  cannot  ,ap- 
preeinte  at  their  proper  worm  eiti-.or 
the  music  of  Wagner  or  of  his  prede- 
cessors. ‘What  an  extraordinary  thing 
for  Richard  Strauss  to  say.’  tliese  young 
men  remark,  but  I gave  them  only  the 
advice  gained  by  tny  own  experience. 


But  /'•— V'. 

Dd«r^t&  (im-lttB).  ffviallnlat  ^ 
poMlT  'At  MuiUelu 
. nleco  ot  yVoMner,  spurred  him  tn  in- 
Ivlduiiltty  oC  cxprcsHlon.  '•Rrfb'r." 

nys  Striaiss.  "wmii  oxct>pHi>nally  wi'll 
eud  m airtlio  ptTllKSophprs,  arn’lnit  aiid 
iciilern.  nnd  a miin.  d thf>  liitliwt 
ire.  IHs  IBUuom’i'  wm>  In  the  natnrn 
f'  R slnrm  wind.  He  Ufpi'd  mi'  on  to 
he  doveltvi>mont  of  the  po-'tli'.  tlio 
ressivc  in  mu.'ilc,  nti  i'xi*mplifiixl  In  tho 
.'orks  of  tV.iBiuT  and  Ucrlloz. 

Kv  syinplumlo  fantasia,  ‘Aus  Itallon’ 
1885),  Is  the  oonneetlnK  link  with  tlic 
Id  and  tlie  now  mothiKls.”  The  livst 
f Hie  romarkiibio  sovles  of  tone  pooms 
las  "Maoheth”  (ISST).  although  its  opus 
.umber  i.s  :'3,  wliilo  that  of  "Don  Juan” 

tsss)  is  i;o. 


tils  AVorks  ns  Known  In  Iloston. 

Ali  of  the  important  works  of  Strau-ss 
ar  orchestra  have  bei?h  performed  here 
fith  the  exception  of  ‘‘Macbeth.”  ahd 
he  new  work  “Symphonia  Domestlca.” 
^hlch  wiil  be  produced  at  New  York 
larch  9.  They  were  produced  here  In 
hl.s  order  at  concerts  of  the  Symphony 
rchestla:  “Italy,”  Dee.  22.  1888;  sym- 
hony  in  F minor.  Jan.  6.  1900  (this  syni- 
hony  was  played  for  the  first  time  and 
n nianu.scrlpt  at  New  Y’ork.  Theodore 
’homas  conductor.  In  1884);  “Don  Juan” 
1883),  Oct.  31,  1891;  "Till  Kulensplegel” 
lsa-»),  Feb.  22,  1898;  "Death  and 

Vpottreosis”  (1889),  Feb.  6.  1897;  "Thus 
Sp.-itoe  Zarathustra”  (1894-95).  Oct.  30.  i 
897;  “A  Hero’s  Life"  0898).  Dec.  7. 
901;  “Don  Quixote”  (1897),  Feb.  IS.  1901. 
"telly”  has  been  .performed  twice  at 
liese  concerts;  “Don  Juan”  three  tlme.s; 
he  symphony  twice;  "Till  Eulenspiegel" 
wlctt  "Death  and  Apotheosis”  three 
"imes:  “Thus  Spake  Zarathustra"  twice; 

A Hero's  Lire”  and  “Don  Quixote” 
lice  each. 

^Preludes  to  acts  I.  and  II.  of  “Gun- 
f^m.”  Nov.  9.  1895;  a transcription  of 
ac  losE  scene  from  the  opera  “Feuers- 
XDth.”  March  8.  1902;  Burleske  in  D 
*lnor  for  piano  and  orchestra  (1885?), 
pril  18,  1903.  Mr.  Gehfhard.  pianist. 

His  sonata  for  ‘cello  and  piano,  his 
_lano  quartet  and  his  violin  sonata  have 
5CU  played  here;  his  “Enoch  Arden.” 
"melodrama,”  was  produced  here  by 
fessra;  George  Riddle  and  B.  J.  Lang; 
Ur.  Gearge  Hamlin  has  given  memora- 
□ie  Strauss  song  recitals,  and  sonre  of 
ris  songs  have  been  sung  by  visiting 
nd  local  singers. 
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I.lterature  Provokod  by  Him. 

What  a commotion  this  man  ha.s 
tirred  up  In  the  whole  musical  tvorld! 
TWhat  articles,  pamphlets  for  and 
against  him  have  been  published  in 
various  languages,  and  yet  he  is  only 
in  his  40th  year.  Not  only  professional 
-music  critics  have  entered  Jhe  lists,  but 
-5uch  men  as  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  have 
--lodded  or  sliaken  wise  heads.  And  to 
ivhat  extremes  have  some  gone.  Dr. 
Erich  Urban,  in  his  "Strauss  contra 
Wagner"  (1902),  was  so  narrow  and  so  ! 
fulsome  in  partisanship  and  praise  for  ' 
-Strauss  at  Wagner’s  expense  that  the 
Tformer  rebuked  his  unbalanced  adher- 
:ent  and  characterized  his  pamphlet  as 
“execrable.”  The  learned  Prof.  Dr.  Karl 
Krebs  wrote  a savage  review  of  the 
pamphlet  for  Dcr  Tag.  whereupon  the 
enthusiastic  and  abused  Dr.  Urban  sued 
for  damages,  and  recovered  the  sum  of 
5 marks. 

There  are  these  pamphlets  besides  the 
om  Just  mentioned:  “Richard  Strauss.” 
by  Gustav  Brecher;  “Also  Sprach  Zara- 
thustra,” by  Hans  Merian,  a long  study 
of  the  modern  programme  symphony 
(Leipsic,  1900);  “Ein  Heldenleben,”  by 
Rocsch  and  Koenig;  “Don  Juan,”  "Tod 
und  Verklaerung,”  “Wanderer’s  Sturm- 
Iled,”  “Till  Eulenspiegel,”  by  Wilhelm 
Manke:  “Also  Sprach  Zarathustra  ’ and 
“Don  Quixote.”  by  Arthur  Hahn;  “Mac- 
beth.” by  Hermann  Telbler.  and  there 
are  others. 

And  what  do  not  these  German  com- 
mentators discover  in  Strauss’  music? 

They  remind  us  of  the  deep  thinker 
seen  by  (Japt.  Lemuel  Gulliver  at  the 
grand  academy  of  Lagado.  “The  first 
man  I saw  was  of  a meagre  aspect, 
with  sooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair 
and  beard  long,  ragged  and  singed  in 
several  places.  His  clothes,  shirt  and 
skin  were  all  of  the  same  color.  He  had 
been  for  eight  years  upon  a project  for 
extracting  sunbeams  out  of  cufumbers, 
which  were  to  be  put  into  vials  herme- 
tically sealed,  and  let  out  to  warm  the 
air  in  raw.  Inclement  summers.  He  told 
me  he  did  not  doubt  that  In  eight  years 
more  he  should  be  able  to  supply  the 
governor’s  gardens  with  sunshine  at  a 
reasonable  rate:  but  he  complained  that 
his  stock  was  low',  and  entreated  me  to 
give  him  something  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  ingenuity,  especially  since  this 
has  ibeen  a very  dear  season  for  cu- 
cumbers. I made  him  a small  present, 
for  my  lord  had  furnished  me  with 
money  on  purpose,  because  he  knew 
their  practice  of  begging  from  all  who 
go  to  see  them.”  ^ 

I Clmracter  of  Tone  Poems. 

Strauss  is  not  in  the  habit  ot  giving  an 
elaborate  and  explanatory  programme 
to  his  tone-poems. 

In  "Macbeth”  we  find  the  annotation 
“Macbeth”  to  a vigorous  motive  which 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  per- 
sonal theme  of  the  composer  s hero.  At 

nothcr  point  in  the  score  is  the  annota- 
on  Lady  Macbeth,”  with  this  ouota 
on:  ’’Hie.  thee  thither,  that  I mav 

9ur  my  spirits  in  thine  ear;  and  chas^ 

SO  with  tho  valor  of  my  tonffu#*  laii 
from  ^ the 
metaphysical  aid 
seem  to  have  crown’d  thee  wlthsli" 

^ There  is  apparently  no  attemnt  to 
versibn  in  musfe  of 
‘here  is  a de- 
Macbeth  s character-  and 
r^y  Macbeth  is  introduced  episodicallv 
^auss”‘pon  Jua^n”  is  a nfusfcal  po?: 
Lenau  s hero — the  man  who 
for  the  Ideal  woman,  w-ho  finds 
4ft  tiot,  and,  jaded  and  disgusted  aJ- 
^^htmself  to  be  killed  In  a duel 
iir»  extracts,  from  the  poem  sen“e  as 


ton  'Have  aii«inpi.vu  w kJiv 

hero  stsp  by  stop,  and  Mr.  Baitshnu 
was  muen  pained  to  learn  th.nt  ltln  pro- 
cijumno  was  altogether  liuiciiinite. 
whtth  led  Mr.  Nawmim  to  remark  in 
an  oxcellenl  artivle  rni  ”lTx  gnmum! 
Music”’  ”’iin  mv  mlntl,  t^e  fflle  subjeef 
(HI  the  four  liarns  in  'D“n  Jiiim’  is 
much  more  veritably  lieroje,  vigor, >u.s, 
wTtliout  a trace  of  suspicion  ’■.hmi- 
In  - off’  Now.  both  Mr.  '.lain.-!  an  .ni.l 
myself  learn,  to  Our  surprise,  tliut 
titiau.'is  'meant  It  to  repiii'ir  Don 
Juan  Htagserliig  Into  tlie  liallr.  oiti  witli 
Intoxleateil  gnycty,’  and  -Mr.  I’.iiughiin, 
aggrieved  beyi'iid  me.isiire,  rushes  to 
the  wild  ooiieluslon  that  'here  we  have 
the  inherent  .stupidity  of  iirogramme 
musle,’  'With  all  respect,  I lieg  to  differ; 
here  wo  have  only  the  inherent  stu- 
plclltv  of  asking  us  to  listen  to  de- 
scriptive mu.Hlc  without  gly Itig  ns  the 
key  to  the  thing  dosorllied.  It  is  as  if  Mr. 
Baughan.  having  kissed  a girl  in  tlie 
dark  and  then  discovered,  when  tlie 
lights  were  turned  up,  that  ho  had  got 
hold  ot  the  wrong  girl,  .should  petu- 
lantly declare  that  this  showed  tlio  in- 
herent stupidity  of  kissing.  Of  cour.se, 
it  show.s  nothing  of  tho  kind;  nor  does 
the  fact  that  wo  make  a blunder  here 
and  there  in  our  interpretations  of  a 
compo.ser’s  intentions  prove  that  pro- 
gramme music  is  a delusion  and  a 
snfwro  " 

‘•Death  and  Apotheosis”  ha.s  an  ex- 
plnnatorv  poem  by  .Moxamler  Ritter, 
descriptive  of  a dying  man’s  recollec- 
tions and  last  struggle;  hut  It  Is  said 
that  this  poem  was  written  after  the 
composition  was  completed. 

—I— 

Strnuss’  Own  Comments. 

When  Strauss  was  lusked  by  Dr. 
■(\'uelliier— who  first  conducted  “Till 
Eulenspiegel’’ — for  a short  cxpl.anator.v 
programme,  he  answered:  “It  is  Impqis- 
slble  for  me  to  furnish  a programme; 
were  I to  put  into  words  the  thoughts 
which  Its  several  Incidents  suggested  to 
me  they  "vv’ould  seldom  sunice,  and 
might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me 
leave  It  therefore,  to  my  hearers  to 
crack  the  hard  nut,’  which  the  Rogue 
has  provided  for  them.  By  w-ay  of  help- 
ing them  to  a better  understanding,  It 
seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two 
■Eulenspiegel’  motives,  which,  in  the 
most  manifold  disguises,  moods  and  .sit- 
uations, pervade  the  w-hole  up  to  the 
catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been 
condemned  to  death.  Till  is  strung  up  to 
the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess 
at  the  musical  Joke  which  a Rogue  has 
offered  them.” 

And  of  “Thus  Spake  Zarathustra. 
Strauss  said:  “I  did  not  intend  to  unite 
philosophical  music  or  portray  Nietz- 
sche’s great  work  musically.  I meant 
to  convev  musically  an  idea  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  race  from  Us 
origin,  through  the  various  phases  of 
development,  religious  as  well  as  scien- 
tific, up  to  Nietzsche’s  idea  of  the  Uecer- 
mensch.” 

Y'et  Strauss  prefixed  to  each  section  of 
his  score  an  allusion  to  a portion  of 
Nietzsche’s  book.  As  Mr.  Newman  well 
says:  “Nietzsche  has  a chapter  ‘On 

Science.’  Strauss  gives  this  title  to  one 
part  of  his  tone  poem.  Does  he  not 
mean  to  convey  to  us  there  the  musical 
equivalent  of  the  philosopher’s  bitter 
complaint,  and.  if  so,  is  he  not  emphat- 
ically writing  philosophical  music?  As 
for  literary  ideas,  with  what  else  does 
the  ‘Don  Quixote’  deal?  There  is  not  a 
phrase  in  it  that  is  not  the  most  lifelike 
representation  of  some  character  or 
other,  or  some  phase  of  that  character; 
this  is  precisely  the  thing  that  makes^  it 
‘Dox  Quixote,’  and  not  merely  a series 
■of  ‘variations  on  an  original  theme. 

Furthermore,  there  are  strange  incon- 
sistencies ill  Strauss’  methods;  lie. gives 
no  clew  in  his  score  of  ‘‘Don  Quixote 
to  the  precise  Intention  of  each  vajla- 

tion,  but  he  does  give  the  clew’s  in  his 
arrangement  for  piano,  four  hands. 

The  commentators  have  cudgelled 
their  brains  over  the  “meaning”  of  “A 
Hero's  Life.”  The  longest,  deepest  and 
thickest  pamphlet  is  by  Roesch,  w’lth  70 
thematioal  illustrations  and  a descrip- 
tive poem  by  one  Eberhard  Koenig;  but 
Strauss  once  said,  it  Is  reported:  “There 
Is  no  need  of  a programme.  It  is  enough 
to  know  there  is  a hero  fighting  his  en- 
. emles.”  Yet  Strauss  told  an  English 
i friend  that  the  violin  solo  in  this  tone 
poem  is  a portrait  of  Mrs.  Strauss: 
“You  have  never  met  her;  but  now 
you  know  her  quite  well,  and  when  you 
go  to  Berlin  you  will  be  able  to  verify 
this.” 

— 4— 

i Absolute  or  Programme  Mn.sic? 

j Is  it  true,  as  some  insist,  that  Strauss 
I does  not  follow-  Liszt  in  his  theory  of 
' the  symphonic  poems,  and  therefore  dis- 
i cards  the  Lisztian  title,  preferring  the 
term  “tone  poem,”  wishing  the  world 
to  hear  his  music  as  absolute  music? 

It  has  been  said , that  Strauss  chose 
the  appellation  “tone  poem”  for  these 
compositions  to  mark  the  predominate 
Importance  of  the  purely  musical  char- 
acter; that  he  repudiated  the  word 
"symphonic”  to  show  that  lie  did  noi 
fear  to  abandon  the  guiding  thread 
when  he  plunged  boldly  into  the  tonal 
labyrinth;  that  his  musical  poems  are 
subjective,  untainted  by  the  material 
objectivity  into  which  too  definite  pro- 
grammes lead  tho  composer.  It  is  true 
that  these  works  of  Strauss  have  no 
detailed  programme,  and  that  titles  and 
even  sub-titles  or  quotations  are  used 
as  hints  to  suggestions.,  not  as  maps, 
not  even  as  Inexorable  guide  ’Posts.  On 
tile  other  hand,  the  music  itself  is  oy 
no  means  music  that  exists  through 
very  independence  of  form,  and  is  lulea 
by  law’s  of  development  even  w’hen  tlis 
subject  suggests  a special  color  or  ten- 
dency. This  later  music  of  Strauss 
veems  to  be  governed  by  a fancy  that 
is  heated  by  a programme  which  is 
fully  and  clearly  in  the  mind  of  the 
composer,  and  is  not  given  to  the  hearer 
for  his  advantage.  . . _ 

The  melody  of  Strauss  is  chiefly  dia- 
tonic, and  melodic  inyentlon  is  not  his 
strongest  characteristic.  As  a melodist 
he  is  nearer  iBrahms  than  Magner, 
Weber,  Tscliaikow’sky,  A’erdi,  and  his 
themes  are  often  commonplace,  it  is 
not  cheap  and  vulgar;  yet  they  have  a 
common  physiognomy,  and  they  are  in- 


--  - ' 

fhiit  lull'  wlii.il-  IrrtfJirntlim  Ih  dlutoulc  ' 
ratlu-r  than  i-liri.matl<’.  As  ii_ flcvi-tbinT 
Ilf  tlK-nnes.  a-i  a polyiilnnilsl.  Sli’aiisn  Is 
LL  vlniiiisii  of  .iriiaxiiti;  tn’llll.ini’i’.  anil  i 
wltriU'Vrr  may  is-  Limnglii  nf  bl-s  ali'i''  t 
amt  m-kli’.s- III’SS.  his  wttd.  sC  p is-s  am 
1>V  lilt  iiir.itiH  w’ithnut  a.  ft-rl.tln  iiniiy. 
ills  tnsplratlon  is  iml  v.T-  ilHi';  Inn 
Ihnuglit.  whi-rcver  It  hi’  dim. H’d.  we  ir  i 
Uh-  sa,nie  f H I-.  His  orclu  I ration  is  a>- 
iii'i'it  always  iiitfi’cstlng,  I.s  Ills  I">1) 
pliDiiv  art?  1:;  not  ills  r'l-ntuf!  romfUnn  if 
linUli  n by  fumes  of  "nionyiliio  ‘if"''’: 
enii.  ,”?  RuiTi  is  the  opinion  of  .Mr, 
Joan  M.'irnold,  and  wo  .syinpatlilze 
wltli  It.  J 

Aluttio,  or  n New  ,\rlT 

Tiicre  are  aorne  wild  claim  tliat  Strauss 
has  gone  beyond  Wagner:  that  he  i.s 
the  founder,  not  of  a new  school,  liiit 
of  a new  art.  Their  eulogy  Is  frenetic. 
Nor  do  tlicy  licsllate  to  proehilm  Strauss 
as  tlie  hero  of  his  "Hero’s  Life. 

Others,  as  Claude  Debussy  of  Paris, 
rub  their  eyes,  question  their  ears  and 
applaud  Debiissy’.s  words  after  a hir- 
ing of  “Till  Ifluleiispiegel  : p'ls  1>1»  co 

is  like  an  liour  of  new  mnsle  at  Uie 
madhouse— clarinets  describe  distracted  , 
trajectories,  trumpets  are  always  muted, 
hoi’iis  foresee  a latent  sneeze  nnfl  ' 

to  say  politely,  ‘God  bless  >'°y  ’ i 

drum  makes  the  boum-boum  that  itall  , 
elzes  the  clown’s  kick  and  gesture:  you 
burst  with  laughter  or  howl  In  agony, 
and  you  are  surprised  to  find  "Ks  ffi 
their  usual  place,  for  if  the  double  bass 
blow  through  their  bows.  If  the  trom- 
bones rubbed  their  tulies  with  an  Im- 
aginary liow',  and  If  Mr.  Nlkisch  were 
found  seated  in  the  lap  of  an  ouvreus^ 
all  this  would  not  surprl^  you.  But  m 
spite  of  all  this,  the  piece  is  full  of 
genian  In  certain  wuys.  especially  In  the 
prodigious  surety  of  the  orchestration 
and  the  mad  spirit  that  sweeps  one 
along  from  beginning  to  end. 

thus  are  men  divided,  and  thus 
Is*  there  wrangling  in  fainilles,  '''fotuy 
war  on  account  of  music,  w’hlc'h  to  thou- 
sands of  well-to-do  and  estimable  citi- 
zet  S is  nothing  but  a succession  of  moie 
or  less  displeasing  sounds. 
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A Most  Commanding  Figure.  i 

peyond  doubtia,n.d  peradventure  Rich- 
drd  Strauss  is  the  most  commanding 
figure  today  in  the  world  of  music.  He  | 
reigns  supreme  in.Ge>-"'uny;  in  Russia  I 
there  is  Rlmsky-Korsakoff  of  the  gor-  , 
geous  orchestral  palette;  m 1<  ranee  , 
there  are  d’Indy  and  Claude  Debussy 
•and  Gabriel  Faure.  but  they  have  not 
excited  the  attention  of  ‘he  WOTld,  al- 
though posterity  may  rank  Debussy 
higher  than  Strauss;  the  Italians  are 
still  bent  on  stage  fame,  and 
seated  with  the  Muses,  smiles  at  the 
atfempta  of  the  young  school;  Dr.  Elgar 
In  England  is  applauded  for  pouring  new 
wine  into  old  bottles;  Grieg.  hke  Sai^- 
Saens,  has  said  his  say;  Loeffisl,  a com- 
poser of  unique  imagination  and  con- 
Linmate  skill,  is  not  yet  known 
throughout  the  world;  MacDowell,  now- 
that  he  is  released  from  bondage,  may 
take  his  proper  seat  among  the  great; 
but  Richard  Strauss  is  at  present  the 
hero  of  the  day,  a hero  with  a perplex- 
ing question  mark. 

— 4— 

Stranas  Programmes  of  Next  ’Week. 

Tho  programmes  of  the  t^vo  Strauss 
concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  will  be  as 
follows: 

MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  7. 

Symphony  In  D major  No.  2 Bralims 

^ODgs  ■wi'th  orcbestra — 

(a)  “Mciisem  KUide." 

(I.)  “Muttortaenaelel.’  -a-rnnss 

(Cl  AViegenUed .Xraass 

Mrs.  Strauss  de  Abna. 

“Till  Bulcnspieger’ ‘Strauss 

(Conducteil  hy  the  composmA 
TUESDAY  AFTEP.NOON.  MARCH  8. 

A “Faual”  Symipbony 

Songs  M'ltli  crcb«stni — 

(a)  “Das  Rosenband. 

(b)  “Lelbes  nyuinus.’ 

S Strauss 

Mrs.  Strauss  de  Abna. 

“Death  and  Apotheosis’* Strauss 

(Omducted  by  the  composer.) 

The  orchestra  will  be  the  Philaael- 

phia  orchestra  of  100  men  with  Mr. 

Fritz  Scheel  as  conductor. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MOND.AY— Steinert  Hall.  8 P.  .M.  First  con- 
cert by  the  Candyn  Belcher  String  Qnai-tct 
(Miss  Belcher.  Miss  Sarah  K.  Corbett.  Miss 
Mary  Ellis.  Miss  Charlotte  Whitel,  assisted 
by  Mme.  Suza  DVianc.  pianist.  Beethoven’s 
quartet  in  C minor  op.  18,  F.niile  Bernard’s 
suite  for  violin  and  olano,  op.  34;  Dvorak’s 

I quartet  In  F minor,  op.  96. 

I TITESDAY— Uiintlneton  Chambers  Hall,  8 P. 
M.  Homer  Norris’  “The  Flight  of  the 
Eagle”  (te.xt  by  ’Walt  AVliitman).  Miss 
Florence  Wood,  soprano;  .Mr.  Ray  Finel, 
tenor;  Mr.  Franklin  Wood,  bass;  Mr.  Gordon 
.Mitchell,  pianist. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall.  8 P,  5f..  Boston 
.Singing  Club.  .Mr.  Tucker  conductor.  First 
performance  here  of  C.  H.  H.  Parry’s  ”Ode 
on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.” 

THURSDAY— Chickering  Hall,  3 P.  M.  Third 
lenten  chamlier  concert  tMlss  Terry’s  series). 
Mrs.  Julie  Wyman,  contralto;  Mr.  Francis 
Rogers,  harltotie. 

Potter  Hail,  8 P.  M.  Third  and  last  con- 
cert of  tho  Hoffmann  Quartet:  Haydn's 

quartet  iu  D major,  op.  04.  No.  5:  Mrs. 
Beach’s  sonata  for  piano  ami  violin  (Mrs. 
Bi-ocli  anil  Mr.  Hoffman):  Grieg’s  qunrte’ 

Association  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Elsa  Glee  Club 
(female  voices),  Mrs.  E.  I.  True,  conductor. 
FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M , 17th 
public  rehearsal  ot  tiie  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra,  Mr.  Gerieko,  eoiiductor.  .Schn- 
luann’s  symphony  .\o.  1,  in  B flat  major: 
Saliit-.S!teus’  eoneerto  for  piano.  No.  5 (first 
time  at  these  concerts):  entr'acte  from 

d'lndy’s  oiiera  “The  Strangei’”  ttirst  time); 
Liszt’s  "Danse  Mat-abre”  for  piano  and 
orchestra;  .overture  to  "D’le  Melstvrsiuger.” 
Mr.  Busoni  will  he  the  pianist. 

SATUUD.VY— .Iordan  Hall.  2:;S0  P.  JI.  First 
appearance  of  Mr.  Alfred  Reisenauer.  pianist. 
Bach’s  fantasia  in  C minor;  .Sonriiuti’s 
pastorale  und  faprii’ctoso;  llieuui  and  varia- 
tions. Handel;  presto  <’  major,  ll:i.''du:  romlo 
in  minor.  Mozart:  somita,  op.  111.  Beetlio- 
ven:  Selnna.-.nn’s  earuavai;  Cliopin's  nocturne 
In  C minor.  o|i.  48,  No.  1,  valsc.'  C sharp 
minor,  etude  G flat  niaior  ,.t).  ‘Ai.  No.  *.» 
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I''ritz  Sclieel  wax  Imrn  at  laib?'.-!:, 
wli'-re.  at  tlu-  ago  of  .0.  lie  eoudiieted 
:i  juvenile  orel'.e.SLr.'i.  He  went  lo  iHVip- 
slti  and  studied  violin  jdavir.g  ii.’.d:'r 
Ferditi  and  D:ivid.  and  u .-  aiterwiird 
concert  ina.-iter  ot  th.  Hrenieti  City  t -t- 
clie.stra.  Some  ytars  later  he  wa-:  ina-l'- 
direc’tor  of  tli«-  .dnii.eipal  rireli..  dr-.  |i. 
Chimnilz,  Saxony.  In  ls9'’t  ho  w-  nt  to 
Hamburg,  and  alternated  witii  ■ m 

Bt’.elow  in  conducting  tin  rlptlon 

concerts.  In  1823  he  e;ime  In  i..e  ‘ i.;;,.,! 
State.s  and  ltd  eomorts  at  the  ’.V  . id’;: 
Fair,  und  tram  tliere  went  to  S-.n  Fr-iii- 
ciseo.  He  was  first  caile.i  to  Phdacl,  1- 
pliia  comiuetor  of  an  orclies;i;i  at 
Woodside  Park,  and  he  was  made  con- 
duclnr  of  the  Philadelphia  Symphonv 
orchestra  when  that  organization  was 
jiut  on  a substantial  basis. 
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Lucienne  Breval,  who  "was  admired 
here  as  a member  of  Mr.  Grau  s com- 
pany. took  the  part  of  Vita  in  the  ParLs- 
lan  production  of  d’lndy’s  latest  opera, 
“The  Stranger,”  Dec.  4,  1M3.  The 

entr’acte  from  the  opera  will  be  played 
at  the  next  symphony  concert.  The 
oper”  was  produced  at  the  Monnale, 
Brussels.  Jan.  7,  1903. 

A sketch  of  Mr.  Relsenauer’s  career 
has  been  published  in  The  Herald.  It  is 
enough  to  say  at  present  that  he  is 
ranked  among  the  great  pianists  of 
Europe,  and  he  will  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  Saturday  afternoon. 

It  is  said  that  Jean  de  Reszke  will  be- 
come a French  citizen,  wltli  an  eye  to 
the  directorship  of  the  Opera  Faria. 

Aino  Ackte  made  her  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
Feb.  20,  as  Marguerite.  Her  voice  is  a 
lyric  soprano,  light  and  white.  She 
sings  with  skill  and  without, warmth.  A 
pretty  woman,  she  has  little  dramatic 
force. 

The  Chicago  Journal  (Feb.  20)  said  of 
Patti’s  “last  final  farewell”  at  the  Au- 
ditorium Feb.  29;  "The  madame,  pre- 
sumably. will  be  as  ’spry’  and  in  as  good 
voice  as  upon  the  last  occasion  that  we 
had  the  felicity  of  hearing  her.  This 
precious  heirloom  of  the  19th  century, 
however,  may  be  seen  and  heard  at  a 
less  costly  rate  this  time  than  ever  for- 
merly ■within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
grand-dad.  Instead  of  $o  per  seat,  the 
best  sittings  will  be  sold  at  $3  each.  At 
this  ratio  of  reduction,  in  time,  if  tho 
'farewells’  continue,  we  may  hear  the 
Baroness  Cederstroem’s  voice  for  what 
it  is  worth.”  „ , 

Mr.  Blackburn  blows  the  horn  for  Ed- 
ward Elgar  in  this  extraordinary  fash- 
ion: "He  has  been  true  to  himself;  he 
has  at  no  time  allowed  himself  to  falter; 
he  has  steadily  worker,  perseverlngly 
realized  his  singular  genius,  until  he 
now  stands  secure  among  the  absolute 
great  ones  of  this  earth: 

They  take  their  mirth  in  the  Joy  of  the  ; 

earth;  , • . . i 

They  (Ib  not  grieve  for  her  pain  * * ’ i 
So  they  whistle  the  devil  to  make  them  ! 

sport  I 

Who  know  that  sin  is  vain.  ' 

At  that  high  board  Elgar  sits.  He  is  | 
probably  (unless  one  sneaklngly  remem-  | 
bers  Richard  Strauss)  the  greatest  of 
living  musicians,  and  as  such  he  should 
be  spoken  of  with  much  reverence 
wheresoever  musical  critics  do  coiigre- 

^^’Dagonet”  (Mr.  George  I^.  Sims)  wrote 
in  the  Referee  (London)  of  Feb.  1 
was  Interested  in  Mme.  Nordica  s _ di- 
vorce oaso  because  the  charming  pnma 
donna  was  for  several  yoags  my  neigh- 
bor. I was  not  only  Opposite-the-Ducks 
bu.t  next  door  to  the  Diva.  A few  doors 
off  round  the  corner  in  Sussex  place 
dwelt  Miss  Anna  Williams.  And  so  it 
came  about  that  I had  a frequent  fea.st 
of  song.  On  fine  mornings,  when  the 
windows  were  open,  it  was  grand  opera 
to  the  right  of  me  and  oratorio  to  the 
left  of  me,  and  somewhere  close  at  hand 
an  amateur  cornet  player,  who  gen- 
erally practised  about  the  same  time 
that  the  ladies  poured  forth  a flood  of 
melody.  But  my  fair  neighbors  were 
kind.  When  they  knew  that  too  much 
music  was  not  soothing  to  my  savage 
breast,  because  I found  It  difficult  to 
w-rite  while  ’Elijah’  was  going  on  in  one 
ear  and  ’Lohengrin’  in  the  other,  tliey 
both  sent  me  sympathetic  mes-sages, 
and  agreed  to  practise  at  different 
times.  So  I had  oratoHo  with  my, break- 
fast. which  was  pleasing,  and  grand 
opera  with  mv  lunch,  which  was  de- 
lightful. When  tho  handsome  Mr.  Zol- 
tam  Docme  was  a visitor  he  used  oc- 
casionallv  to  take  a beautiful  black 
poodle,  Diavolo.  out  for  a walk  about 
the  same  time  that  I took  my  little  dog 
Dinkie.  My  dog  made  friends  with  the 
poodle,  and  .also  with  Miss  Anna  Wil- 
liams’ Dach.shund,  Nappy.  Reading  the 
cabled  account  of  the  divorce,  my  mem- 
ory was  carried  back  to  the  sunny  days 
when  Dinkie.  Doemo,  Dagonet,  Diavolo 
and  the  Dachshund  used  to  roam  the 
banks  cf  the  orn.imental  waters  to- 
gether. Now  Dink!"  is  dead.  the.  Dao.h- „ 


i.--  (lead.  Diavolo  is  dnaid,  Dammet 
' iy  iiys;,)eptlc,  and  Doeme  Is  divorced.” 

'1  ir.v  Sabilla  Xovello.  daughter  of 
\'ii:i  ei!t  .and  sLster  of  Clara,  died  lately 
at  Genoa.  Slie  began  as  a singer, 
but,  ,'clige,I  to  leave  the  concert  stage, 
site  taught,  and  published  a “VocaJ 
school, " translations  of  treatises  on 
ntusic.  and  a life  of  her  father. 

Felix  Berber,  formerly  concertmaster 
of  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra.  Leipslc, 
ha.s  accepted  a call  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  Munich. 

M.  P.  Belaieff.  the  Russian  music  pub- 
ti.-Mer  who  died  lately  left  a large  por- 
tion of  his  gre.at  fortune  for  the  en- 
Ccuragement  and  support  of  Russian 
syaiphony  and  quartet  concerts.  A 
yo.trly  prize  of  3000  roubles  is  offered  for 
the  best  composition  by  a Russian,  and 
a f'.md  is  established  for  the  benefit  of 
Russian  musictan.s. 

'i'he  prize  of  $300  offered  for  the  best 
life  v:f  Verdi  ba.s  been  added  to  that 
h.v  Giovanni  Bragagnolo  and  Enrico 
ih'tt.izza.  two  teachers  at  the  Turin  In- 
stitute '.'f  Technology. 

Mr.  Baughan  of  the  London  Daily  i 
News  has  been  vexed  again  by  Mr.  D. 
F.  Tovey  and  his  music.  “I  cannot  ad-' 
mire  Mr.  Tovey’s  treatment  of  either  the 
ehii  inet  or  the  violoncello.  He  does  not 
.seem  to  understand  the  genius  of  any 
instrument  but  the  piano,  and  eachj 
sonata  is  practically  a piano  solo  with 
an  obbligato  of  another  instrument.  If 
Mr.  Tove.v  ever  hopes  to  shine  as  a! 
composer  he  should  forget  his  piano, 
and — take  a long  holiday  from  compo- 
.sition.  He  should  sha,ke  himself  free 
from  the  pedantic  fetters  which  bind 
his  intellect;  he  should  make  himself 
see  color  in  the  world;  he  should  get 
rid  of  a peculiarly  gray  monasticism, 
and  should  learn  that  even  his  model 
Brahms  had  red  blood  coursing  in  his 
veins.  _ If  this  is  anti-pathetic  to  Mr. 
Ttovey's  nature,  he  should  give  up  com- 
position altcgether.”  * , 

AehilleRivarde played  Richard  Strauss’ 
vi.iUn  concerto  for  the  first  time  in  Lon- 
doi^  Feb.  18. 

Dounenyi  in  London  was  inclined,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Baughan,  "to  throw 
aside  all  restraint”  in  playing  pieces  by 

Liszt.  "It  Is  the  usual  way  of  playing 
Liszt,  but  Slg.  Busoni  has  shown  us 
that  there  Is  a better  way.” 

Harry  Evans,  who  has  been  coininls- 
sloned  to  write  a chor^ 

Victory  of  Garmon”— tor  the  Cardiff  fes- 
tival, is  the  second  Welshmati  thus 
h.onored.  Of  course,  our  old  Itiend 
Ffrangcon  Davies — “the  nian  from  tne 
hills”— will  be  the  chief  singer. 

Suzanne  Adams  will  be  the  soprano  at 
the  Elgar  festival  in  London,  March  16. 

Mrs.  Kirkby  Lunn  will  pay  the 
States  her  second  visit 
hope  that  she  will  meet  with  greater 
success,  and,  incidentally,  sing  better. 

Miss  Kate  Cherry  Is  singing  m Lon- 
don. and  thus  far  the  critics  have  not 
even  made  one  bite  of  her. 

Alfred  Bruneau,  no  longer  conductor 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  Is  now 
music  critic  of  the  Matin. 

The  widow  of  Gounod,  disgusted  with 
governmental  ii^tion,  has  d^lded  not 
to  allow  any  official  dedication  of  the 
monument  to  her  husband  In  the  Parc 
Monceau,  Paris.  The  Menestrel  advises 
th^wldow  of  Ambrose  Thomas  to  pur- 
sue the  same  course. 

Dorn  Enico  de  Giovanni,  once  a cele 
brated  violin  vlrtuso,  and  afterw^d  an 
excellent  teacher,  died  l.ately  at  Parma, 
90  years  old.  


A coticentrin  E’’Wh®B;":T6r  ijSSiiO 
and  orche.stra,  by  Camille  Zeckwer  of 
Philadelphia,  was  produced  at  a con- 
cert of  the  Philadelphia  orchestra,  .Ian. 
6.  The  local  critics  praised  the  work, 
although  the  Inquirer  said  it  would 
gain  by  concentration  in  the  use  of 
the  themes,  “for  tI)o  restless  manner 
in  which  they  are  handled  produces  an 
impression  of  Incoherence.  In  this 
respect  the  closing  movement,  which 
moves  straight  to  its  resounding  cil- 
max,  is  distinctly  the  best  of  the  three. 
Yet  the  concerto  in  its  entirety  is  a 
strong  and  striking  piece  of  work  whifch 
which  it  was  well  worth  while  bringing 
out.” 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

The  New  Orleans  newspapers  say  that 
the  French  opera  company  of  that  city 
will  go  to  New  York  in  March  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  that  it  will  perform 
there  Massenet’^  "Cendrillo  i.” 

Mr.  .loan  Hare’s  attitude  toward  mu- 
sical comedy  is  very  conventional.  Be- 
cause it  is  neither  dranui  nor  opera, 
this  branch  of  art  is  taboo  to  the 
superior  person,  who.  apparently,  does 
not  see  in  the  public’s  taste  for  It 
the  germ  of  a taste  for  higher  things. 
It  is  usual,  for  instance,  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  low  comedian  is  the 
making  of  a musical  comedj',  and  it  is 
quite  a commonplace  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism to  say  that  when  the  com.edian 
has  worked  up  his  lines  the  musical 
play  will  gain  in  strength  and  bright- 
ness and  will  be  quite  a different  thing. 
The  music  is  too  often  taken  for  grant- 
ed, and  is  dismissed  as  a necessary,  but 
not  verj-  important,  factor  in  the  whole. 
No  graver  misunderstanding  of  the 
public’s  attitude  could  very  well  be 
m.ide.  The  low  comedian’s  jokes  and 
physical  centortions  are.  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, an  important  feature  of  these 
entertainments,  tJnd  the  show  of  beauty, 
the  .grace  and  grotesqueness  of  the 
dances  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
scenery,  all  are  integral  parts  of  the 
entertainment.  But  the.^e  things  are  as 
nothing  to  the  music.  Unless  a musical 
comedy  has  striking  tunes  It  is  not  a suc- 
cess. The  type  of  music  may  not  be  of 
a very  high  standard— though  It  Is  easy ' 
enough  to  belittle  it— but  It  Is  the  music 
that  makes  the  play.  From  this  love 
of  the  art,  undeveloped  as  It  may  be, 
who  .shall  say  what  will  ultimately 
grow?— The  Dally  News  (Loitdon). 

The  royal  opera  season  ■ffilll  begin 
in  London  May  2 with  “Rmneo  and 
Juliet,”  conducted  by  Mr.  Mancinelli. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  whers 
an  opera  like  ’’Tannhaeuser”  vras  con- 
c.?rned  criticism  had  spoken  Tts  last 
word.  Clearly,  however,  this  Is  not  the 
case.  In  any  circumstances  a fresh, 
critical  impression  of  a work  so  well 
tried  might  he  expected  to  yield  In- 
teresting reading,  but  there  is  something 
unusually  piquant  In  a notice  which 
has  reached  us  of  a performance  of 
Wagner’s  opera  at  the  Khedlval  Opera 
House,  in  Caiio.  The  familiar  overture. 
It  appears,  evoked  "a  perfect  storm  of 
applause.”  which  led  to  the  conductor, 
M.  Ferdinand  Rey — chef  d’orchestre  to 
the  Societe  Artlstlque  d’Egypte— “bow- 
ing his  acknowledgments.”  But  then, 
we  read  that  “the  opera  Itself  did  not 
come  up  to  expectations”- a fact  for 
which  one  gathers  that  the  rendering 
was  partly  accountable.  Yet  the  Tann- 
liaeuser,  according  to  the  writer,  pos- 
sesses a voice  of  great  range,  and  “when 
he  ‘fairly  lets  himself  go’  the  result 
is  very  fine  Indeed.”  Flrally  came  the 
opinion,  conveying  a dubious  compli- 
ment to  the  Bayreuth  master,  that  “the 
very  remarkable  commotion  Wagner’s 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

A violin  sonata  by  Gustav  Hollaendar 

of  Berlin  was  played  for  the  first  time  ..... — - 

I T a,,,,  tToh  9 hv  Miss  Ethel  Bams  I compositions  have  made  in  the  world 
In  London  Feb.  2 by  Miss  so’.elv  due  to  the  opposition 

and  Mr.  R.  St.  Quentin  Downer.  Mr.  writer.”  But  the  matter  is 

i Baughan  wrote  of  It;  "The  four  move-  clinched  by  the  assertion  that  “his  re- 
I caugnan  wiol  „,,,<=lcal  value  than  1 cent  death  has  left  Judgment  free  as 
nicnts  have  more  musical  vai  e merits  • • • and  a very  few 

the  ordlnarj’  run  of  capellmelster  com-  determine  the  permanence 

' oositlohs  although  the  sonata  is  by  no  , evanescence  of  his  productions,  of 
positions,  aitnoug  epoch-making  which  ’Tannhaeuser’  and  ’Lohengrin 

; manner  of  means  an  ep  best.”— Dally  Telegraph  (Lon- 


work.  Mr.  Hollaender,  however,  has  a 
-eal  gift  of  melody,  and  he  evidently 
does  not  share  the 

that  unclearness  and  il! 

for  nrofunditv.  The  work,  too.  Is  re 
mlrSv  well  laid  out  for  the  violin 
The  scherzo  Is  full  ®f  cha-”"'  ^"d  th 
thematic  material  and  thg 

slow  movement  are  decidedly  above  tne 
level  of  mere  music  making. 

Three  movements  of  a Poeme  for 
orchestra  by  F.  Le  Borne  were  played 
at  a Lamoureux  concert, 

The  work  is  not  a new  one,  for  Por 
tlons  of  It  were  played  at  Berlin  over 

1 “r>ebe7ve^f°”Rapsodlo  Wallonne,”  pro- 
! du"?ed"'rtdy  at^lege.  IB  said  W he  a 
i delightful  tone-picture  of  Walloon 
1 poetiT  and  humor.  Old  folk  songs  are 
used  as  thematic  material.  •n.iv- 

“Prelude  for  a Passion  play  by  X)uy 
—■ns  a Belgian,  produced  at  an  Ysaye 
concerL  Bnfssels.  Jan.  24,  did  not  please. 

Fr  Hartmann  has  completed  an  ora- 
ti  rifi  "The  Lord’s  Supper,  m two 
"The  Passover”  and  The  lUBtl- 

’.utlon  of  the  Holy 

Introduced  several  ancient  church 

i "Oedipus  at  Colonnos”  with  music  by 
i r,  O-erbeck  was  performed  at  St.  Pe 
■-■-i.i.f'  Jan.  22.  The  hall  was  half 
1 ih.'.k,  the  place  for  the  orchestra  was 
,-l— -r,  t‘-  the  audience,  and  the  orches- 
tra was  -oehlnd  the  scenes.  The  public 
w':  • more  astonished  than  charmed. 

■ son  A In  F major,  for  violin  and 
pi  , no,  ’.V  Wilhelm  Ber|er--he  was  horn 
: pn  •♦'on— was  played  lor  the  first  lime 

in  London  Jam  The  Dally  New.s 

that  It  proved  to  '^®.  ® ,9^ 

ilt<l»  real  Invention,  weak  ^ 
m'’'.Mc  In-splration,  and  not  In  any 
".viiy  -incommon  in  its  harniony  or 
!-^ntmmt.  "So  little  has  the  com- 
r,  er  o say  that  there  was  some- 
thing almost  ludicrous  in  the  serloiis- 
r,*-.-  vith  which  he,  and  Prof.  Krii.se 
o-rfoi'mod  the  sonata.  Its  only  merit 
G.at  th(  ■ omposer  does  not  at- 
V..-,  / t-  be  profound,  but  there  is  an 
1.-..  <mi-al  lightne.-;  which  i.s  almost 
dlfflt  -h  to  bear." 


are 

don). 


know  the  meaning  of  TSe  text  'tSsy  aam 
not  appreciate  the  music. 

“The  key  to  the  music  of  a good  song 
is  the  text.  It  is  In  this  as  it  Is  In  th* 
Wagnerian  drama.  The  object  of  th* 
composer  Is  to  make  what  Wagner,  in 
his  cumbrous  way.  called  word-tone- 
speccli.  In  the  works  of  contempora- 
neous soi.g  writers  of  the  Wolf  and 
Strau.ss  class  this  effort  is  carried  Into 
every  detail.  It  Is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  hearer  to  know  the  aim  of  th* 
music  before  he  can  enter  into  Us  spirit. 

"Sitting  at  a song  recital  in  these  days 
and  simply  listening  to  hear  a voice  In- 
toning songs  without  words,  as  If  it 
were  an  instrument.  Is  the  height  of 
foolishness.  It  is  like  the  familiar  cus- 
tom of  going  to  the  opera  and  remaining 
in  utter  Ignorance  of  the  story  which  is 
being  enacted,  while  waiting  for  a hit 
of  melody  in  the  old  aria  form.  Th* 
modern  song  demands  intelligent  listen- 
ing, People  who  go  to  hear  such  sing- 
ers as  Sembrich,  and  .applaud  them  for 
the  sake  of  a few  sweet  tones  in  their 
voices,  pay  them  the  same  sort  of  com- 
pliment they  would  pay  a Corot  by  tell- 
ing him  that  they  liked  the  shade  of 
green  he  uses  in  his  trees.” 

^ LOCAL. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  will  give  an 
extra  concert  for  Its  'building  fund  Sun- 
day night,  March  6 (7:30).  The  oratorio 
will  be  "Elijah.”  with  these  solo  .sing- 
ers; Mrs.  Kileskl-Bradbury,  Miss  Fon- 
tarlve.  Miss  Spencer,  Mrs.  Pearson.  Mr. 
Hall,  Mr.  Miles.  There  will  be  a full 
orchestra,  Mr.  Mollenhauer  will  con- 
duct and  Mr.  Tucker  will  be  the  or- 
ganist. Tickets  are  on  sale  tomorrow' 
morning  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Schirmer’s. 

Mme.  Alexander-Marius,  at  her  song 
recital  in  Steinert  HaU  Wednesday, 
March  9,  at  3 P.  M..  (Mr.  dsVoto,  accom- 
panist), will  sing  songs  by  d’Indy,  Berge, 
Duparc,  Debussy,  Chausson  ana  Ho.mes. 

Mme.  Helen  Hopekirk  will  give  a 
piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  March  12. 

Miss  Maud  MacCarthy  will  give  her 
second  v'lolln  recital  In  Steinert  Hall 
on  Thursday,  March  10.  at  3 P.  M. 

The  Longy  Club  concert  announced  for 
March  7 has  been  postponed  to  Monday 
evening,  March  28.  on  account  of  the 
Strauss  concert  the  7th. 

The  programme  of  the  fifth  Arbos 
quartet  concert  in  Jordan  Hall.  Friday 
evening,  March  11.  will  include  Chad- 
wick's quartet  in  E minor.  No.  4.  Cesar 
Franck’s  sonata  for  piano  and  violin, 
Brahms’  sextet  in  B flat,  op.  18.  Messrs. 
Gebhard,  pianist;  Zach,  viola,  and  Barth, 
’cello,  will  assist. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by 
Manager  Mud^ett  for  the  appearance  of 
Miss  Marie  Nichols,  v'iolinist,  in  a re- 
cital at  Chiekering  Hall,  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon. March  15.  Miss  Nichols  will 
he  remembered  as  a young  Boston  mu- 
sician who  gained  prominence  here  some 
years  ago.  Since  she  was  heard  in  Hus- 
ton Miss  Nichols  has  passed  a number 
of  years  in  study  and  concert  work 
abroad,  and  jint  previous  to  her  return 
to  America  she  met  with  pronounced 
success  in  concert  appearances  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  Mis.s  Nichols  will  he 
assisted  by  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney. 
Jr.,  baritone.  The  sale  , of  tickets  will 
begin  at  Symphony  Hall  Jlonday, 
March  7. 

Mr.  Carl  Faelten  will  give  his  fifth 
piano  recital  in  Huntington  Chambers 
Hall  Wednesday  evening.  March  23. 
when  he  will  play  pieces  by  Hummel, 
'rhalbcrg,  Henselt,  Chopin,  Liszt.  Beet- 
hoven 

The  Choral  -4^rt  Society,  Mr.  Wallace 
Goodrich  conductor,  w'ill  be  heard  in 
Trinity  Chui'ch  on  Friday  ev'ening, 
March  11.  The  programme  will  include 
Palestrina’s  “Stabat  Mater’  for  two 
choirs  and  solo  quartets,  Palestrina’s 
"improperia”  for  two  choirs.  Mozart’s 
"Ave  Verum.”  Mendelssohn’s  motet 
"Judge  Me,  O God,  ’ Verdi’s  "Laudi 
alia  Vergine  Marla”  for  female  voices. 
G.  L.  Osgood’s  "Parvum  quando,” 
Tschaikowsky’s  "O  Praise  Ye  God”  and 
Cherubim  Song,  Cornelius’  “Thron  der 
Liebe.” 

The  Elsa  Glee  Club,  which  will  make 
its  first  appearance  at  -Association  Hall 
on  Thursday  night.  i.s  composed  of  14 
members,  some  of  them  soloists  of  rec- 
ognized ability. 

Several  of  Mr.  Clayton  Johns’  songs 
W'ill  be  sung  at  the  lenten  chamber  con- 
cert Thursday  afternoon,- and  Mr.  John.s 
will  accompany  the  singers  in  these 


THE  PERSONAL  NOTE. 

The  editor  of  the  Bosworth  Star-Senti- 
nel received  a complimentary  copy  of  a 
new  song  entitled,  "When  First  W* 

Met,”  the  other  day.  Thinking  it  was 
up  to  him  to  .say  something  about  It.  he  .gongs, 
wrote;  "As  the  editor  of  this  paper  does  Mr.  John  A.  O’Shea,  organist,  will 
not  know  a demisemiquaver  from  a di-  gjy*  an  organ  recital  at  the  Washington 
apason,  or  a bass  clef  from  a bone  tu-  — 

mor,  he  will  not  be  expected  to  give  an  g^reet  Baptist  Church,  LynnpThursday 
extended  notice  of  the  production.  W e | evening  March  3.  when  he  will  play 


can  say,  however,  that  the  type  used  in 
printing  the  song  was  clear  and  plain, 
and  the  paper  seems  to  he  of  the  best 
quality  of  rag.  The  design  on  the  front 
page  Is  artistic,  and  the  words  are  as 
tender  as  a veal  steak,  and  as  poetic  as 
a song  of  a meadow  lark  on  May  morn- 
ing. Tlie  melody  Is  sound  and  all  right, 
with  no  -wrind  galls  or  collar  marks.  The 
harmony  seems  to  be  In  a healthy  con- 
dition, with  no  patent  defects  or  notice- 
able blemishes.  The  tonality  Is  clear 
and  resonant  and  rests  on  harmonic  re- 
lations and  melodic  elements.  We  will 
sing  the  song  to  any  subscriber  of  th* 
Star-Sentinel  who  will  pay  his  sub- 
scription three  years  In  advance,  throw- 
ing into  It  all  the  tender  pathos  ana  , 
unctuous  emotion  of  our  cabbage-  ! 
flavored  soul.”— Kansas  City  Star. 

SONG  RECITAL  PROGRAMMES.  1 

Mr.  Henderson  makes  these  senslhl* 
remarks  through  the  New  York  Sun: 

"A  word  to  the  listener.  It  Is  now  th* 
custom  to  provide  hearers  at  song  re- 
citals w’ith  pamphlets  containing  th* 
texts  of  the  songs,  and  also  translations 
of  them  Into  English.  The  translations 
are  almost  'nvariably  had.  Sometimes 
they  are  so  had  as  to  misrepresent  th* 
sense  of  the  song  entirely.  Neverthe- 
less, the  texts  must  not  he  neglected. 

“It  is  hardly  credible  that  every  on* 
of  the  persons  who  sit  with  their  text- 
books folded  in  their  Iap.s  understand 
perfectly  Italian,  French  and  German. 
If  they  .lo  not,  they  cannot  understand 
•all  the  songs  offered  at  the  typical  song 
reeital  of  today.  Ami  if  they  do  not 


Ernest  SWnn. 
iat,  nowo^f^fcltimoii  will  pSilT- 
piano  ctmeerto  ' (pr*;dueed  at  Berilh 
1898).  Mat  Hutcheson  Is  taready , kn*wii 
In  Boston  as  a p&.nlst.  H£,»r£4_tio  Parlt^^rB 
"Cabal  idoef'  a rhapsody  for  tontone 
and  i.rctrestr.-^,  will  he  sung  oy  Mr. 
Tow'r.send.  It  was  produced  here  at  a 
Synphony  concert  March  30,  1835,  ’when 
Mr.  Max-Heinrich  was  the  baritone,  bm 
the  accompaniment  has  been  rescoeeo. 
Mr.  Lang  will  conduct. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
programmes  are  chosen  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  merits  by  Messr^ 
F.  S.  Converse,  Foote,  Loeffler  and 
Lang;  that  the  artists  are  engaged  with 
their  approval,  and  that  the  orchestra 
Includes  some  of  the  best  men  in  the 
city  for  such  w’ork.  Messrs.  Chiekering 
& Sons  have  by  this  enterprise  done 
much  not  only  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
hearers  but  for  the  reputation  of  Boston 
as  a musical  centre. 

BANDS  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  Universal  exposition  at  St.  Louis 
will  hold  a hand  tournament,  commenc- 
ing Monday,  Sept.  12,  and  ending  Sat- 
urday, Sept.  1?.  between  the  hours  of  | 
10  A."  M.  and  4 P.  M.  of  each  day.  | 

Should  there  be  three  or  less  band.®, 
w'hich  at  4 P.  M.  on ' Saturday,  Sept. 
12,  shall  not  have  been  summoned  to  ' 
compete,  the  session  will  be  continued 
and  finished  that  same  day.  Should 
there  be  four  or  more  hands,  which,  at 
4 P.  M.  on  Saturday,  Sept.  17,  shall  not 
have  been  summoned  to  compete,  the 
session  will  be  continued  on  Monday. 
Sept.  19.  at  10  A.  M.,  and  daily  sessions 
from  10  A.  M.  to  4 P.  M be  held  until 
all  bands  enrolled  for  competition  shall 
have  been  heard. 

Nine  cash  prizes  will  be  offered.  Class 
A.  prize  for  bands  of  20  members  w-ill 
he  $7250.  divided  into  three  prizes,  $3250, 
$2500,  $1500.  Class  B.  for  bands  of  28 
members,  $10.‘J00,  divided  into  three 
prizes.  -$4500,  $3500.  $2-00.  Class  C for 
hands  of  "5  member.=.  $12,750,  divided  into 
three  prizes,  $6000,  $4000,  $2750.  The  con- 
test for  class  A will  be  on  Sept.  12,  13: 
for  class  B.  Sept.  14,  15;  for  class  C. 
Sept.  16,  17.  The  contests  are  open  to  all 
bands  except  those  employed  by  the  ex- 
position. and  those  enlisted  in  the  na- 
tional service  of  the  United  States.  Can- 
ada and  Mexico.  The  general  rules  and  1 
regulations  and  all  other  information 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  George  W. 
Steward,  manager  bureau  of  music,  St. 
Louis  exposition. 


Akimenko’s  “Lyric  Poerri”  at  the 
Symphony  Is  a Great  Disappoint- 
ment—Mozart’s  Old-Fashioned 
E Flat  Symphony  Given. 


CHOPIN  AND  LISZT 

PLAYED  BY  BUSONI 


Remarkable  Pianist  Is  a Little  More 
Human  Than  Before,  but  He  Is 
Full  of  Technic  and  a Little  Shy 
on  Soul. 


Whiting. 
, Simon- 


pieces  by  Guilmant,  G.  B._ 

Wagner,  Spark,  Wely,  Duhou 
etti,  Weber. 

CHICKERING  CONCERTS. 

The  Chiekering  "Production”  concerts 
have  already  in  addition  to  the  pleasure 
they  have  afforded  patrons  gained  im- 
portant results  for  the  cause  of  music 
not  only  in  this  city  but  throughout  the 
country.  The  programmes  already  pre- 
sented have  been  reproduced  by  news- 
papers In  all  the  large  cities  and  the 
association  of  such  names  as  those  of 
the  executive  committee  with  the  w'orks 
presented  has  attracted  attention  to 
their  merits.  The 

series  will  be  given  .®t_CWcker^ng  HaU 


on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  programme  will  he  one  to 
„,iii  pronounced  interest  In  rnu steal 

F’irst  comes  Prof.  John  K. 


circles. 


The  16th  Symphony  concert,  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor,  was  given  last  night 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  programme  was 
as  follows: 

Symphony  in  E flat.- 

Andromache's  Lament  from  “.Achilles  ..Bruch 

Lyric  Poem,  op.  20 Akimenko 

(First  time.) 

Two  songs  with  viola  and  pianoforte  ac- 

companlment.  op.  91 Brahms 

(a)  Longing  at  Rest. 

(b,  Cradle  Song  of  the  Virgin. 

Overture  to  the  opera  "Gwendoline  ..Chabner 
Of  the  three  famous  symphonies  com- 
posed by  Mozart  in  1788,  the  one  In  E 
flat  is  the  most  oia-fashioned,  and  read- 
ers of  the  fantastical  and  blood-curdling 
Hoffman,  who  was  the  first  critic  In 
Germany  to  appreciate  fully  the  roman- 
tic genius  of  Beethoven,  may  well  won- 
der at  his  rhapsody  over  this  symphony. 
It  is  true  that  symphonies  by  Hayden 
and  Mozart  should  be  played  by  a small 
orchestra  and  In  a small  hall,  w'here  the 
bite  of  the  strings  is  keenly  felt,  where 
the  musical  fluid  quickly  enwraps  the 
hearer.  Wood-wind  Instruments  may  be 
doubled  In  the  modern  full  orchestra, 
and  yet  there  Is  an  al  sence  of  the  pio- 
portlon,  which  Is  everything  m Mozart  s 
music.  The  symphony  In  G minor  has 
been  so  highly  praised  that  it  has 


Pahie’s  overture  to  ®\aved^und«  the'faTe  oiTAristldes  the  J.ist;  but  how 

tophanes,”  whlcn  will  '’®  ’ e-  superior  it  is  to  this  symphony,  which 

the  direction  of  its  composer,  P in  the  first  and  second  movements 

lude  was  first  P‘ay®<l  Chicago  square-toed  in  its  formulas!  Tl®®  P®®' 

under  Theodore  Ihomas  at  Chicag  (ormance  was  precise  and  euphonious. 
F’oh.  28,  1903.  With  incidental  music  it  Akimenko’s  "Lyric  Poem,  composed 


composed  for  the  performance  o: 


Akimenko’s  "Ly:  , , 

i coiiipcc,ci.  r - 1898.  and  published  last  >ear. 

the  comedy  at  Harvard  will  played  here  for  the  first  ®*{P®'.TJ®®  9?^' 

6 1901.  The  other  orchestra.1  pieces  wl  jg  ^ pupil  of  Rimsky-KorsakoK. 

be  Saint-Saens’  suite  Algerienn^o,  which  matter  how  K®®®‘  ® ‘®®®^®®,J"f®^ 

was  olaved  here — and  for  the  first  time  cannot  put  broad  or  btautiful 

was  piajcu  iici^  , Mac-  „ .viinll’s  head.  Aki- 


In 


America — March  24, 


1881;  and  Mac 

Dowell’s  "The  Saracens”  and 
Beautiful  Ah5a’’-scenes  from  Th®  Song 
of  Roland”— were  first  playea  nere 


musical  ideas  into  a pupil  s head.  Aki- 
menko has  written  little  for  orohMtta. 
his  w orks  are  chiefly  piano  p-.cccs.  smad 


ch|iniber>ATad,  and  Tl  '^^'pcium" 

Ih  bulk  on  a.  »cntlm(>ninl  niul  fommon- 
piace  tMnu*.  »md  tlu>  clev.-lopmi  at  uf  It 
IS  bitci'cstlng-  only  In  a ft>w  p.ism.ikOS 
of  orchestral  color.  The  mnnnor  la 
Tvhlch  material  from  the  contrasting 
>'plsodi*  Is  afterward  employed  Is  ama- 
teurish and  nt  times  ugly. 

Mrs.  Schumann-Helnk  snng  .Vndro- 
mai  he's  lament  over  the  body  of  Hec- 
tor from  Bruch's  "Achilles.”  'The  muslo 
Itself  recalled  the  old  story  of  the 

monteil  on  his  grlof  at  the  funeral  cere-  PERFORMANCE  SHOWS 

monies  at  the  house,  the  bereaved  one 
asked  anxiously:  "Did  you  go  to  tho 
qrave?  "No,'’  answered  Ills 


Youri^  Womon  Who  riay  with  Ac- 
curacy, Dash  and  Fire,  Give 
Concert  in  Steinert  Hall  Before 
Lyge  Applausive  Audience, 


t^r.mbie“aK^^^  ilS?  ^"semble  Musically  Intelligent  and 


n,  ^ friend. 

but  even*  one  thought  wou  would  go 
eraiy  at  the  houso.*^  "Ah."  said  the 
widower,  you  should  have  st^en  me 
at  the  g^ave."  Bruch’s 
neither  the  noble  antique 
true  modern  Intensity.  .Mr.s.  Schumaiin- 
Helnk  was  in  much  better  voice  than 
at  her  late  recital,  and  she  eang  with 
a far  greater  display  of  vocal  artistry. 
Her  mannerisms  and  falllng.s  were  not 
In  evidence,  and  on  the  whole  her  per- 
formance was  the  dnest  she  has  given 
here,  either  In  opera  or  In  concert.  The 
two  songs  by  Brahms  were  made  en- 
durable py  the  exquisite  tone  and  sym- 
Ferlr.  who  played  the 
viola.  The  Cradle  Song”  has  a pretty 
a GestUlte  Sehnsucht"  is 
K without  melody  or  mood.  The  singer 
Wits  recalled  again  and  again  ® 
The  orchestral  feature  of  the  evenini? 
was  Chabrler’s  magnificent  oSr  ® ' 
which  was  played  with  appropriate  fire  i 
brilliance.  Tho  untlmely^death  of  ' 
this  highly  original  composer  was  as 
great  a loss  to  France  as  that  of  Bizet. 
He  had  superb  ideas;  he  knew  how  to  ' 
express  them.  His  language  was  varied 
and  supple  in  its  eloquence:  In  his  pas- 
sion there  was  beauty  as  well  as 
strength.  For  daring  and  successful 
rhythmical  effects,  he  has  never  be“n 
sCrpassed,  if  equalled,  and  his  orches- 
tral palette  blazed  with  gorgeousness 
Would  that  we  could  hear  more  muslo 
like  this  overture!  Would  there  were 
more  music  like  It! 


DILIGENT  STUDY 


Refreshing  by  Reason  of  Its  Well- 
Controlled  Enthusiasm  — Pro- 
gramme Good. 


MR.  BUSONPS  RECITAL. 

A Programme  Composed  of  Works  by 
Chopin  and  Liszt  Is  Given 
in  Jordan  Hall. 


t 


Mr.  Busoni  gave  his  third  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  There 
was  an  applausive  audience  of  fair  slzfe. 
The  programme  was  a.s  follows:  Cho- 
pin’s sonata  In  B minor.  Ballade  in  G 
minor,  Nocturne  In  C minor.  Polonaise 
In  A flat:  Liszt’s  sonata  in  B minor, 
and  six  studies  on  the  Caprice^  of  Pag- 
anini. 

This  remarkable  pianist  was  a little 
more  human  than  at  his  preceding  re- 
citals: and  yet  he  nearly  achieved  the 
feat  of  making  Chopin  a formalist,  so 
precise  was  he  In  the  exposition  of  tho 
articulation  of  the  compositions.  There 
were  now  and  then  charming  twilight 
effeets,  as  In  the  Largo  of  the  sonata, 
which  on  the  whole  was  too  precise  and 
mannered.  The  one  criticism  to  be 
made,  as  on  former  occasions  when  Mr. 
Busoni  played  pieces  by  Chopin,  is  this: 
the  pieces  were  generally  without  at- 
mosphere. 

And  while  we  heard  this  pianist  we 
were  reminded  Irresistibly  of  what  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons  wrote  about  him  In  Lon- 
don: "Now  Busoni  can  do.  on  the  piano- 
forte whatever  he  can  conceive:  the 
question  Is,  What  can  he  conceive?  As 
he  sat  at  the  piano  playing  Chopin,  I 
thought  of  Chopin,  I thought  of  Bu- 
soni, of  the  piano,  of  what  fingers  can 
do,  of  many  other  extraneous  things, 
never  of  Chopin.  I saw  the  pianist  with 
the  Chrlst-like  head,  the  carefully  negli- 
gent elegance  of  his  appearance,  and  I 
heard  wonderful  sounds  coming  out  of 
the  piano;  but  try  as  hard  as  I liked.  I 
could  not  feel  the  contact  of  soul  and 
Instrument,  I could  not  feel  that  a 
human  being  was  expressing  himself  in 
sound.  A task  was  magnificently  ac- 
complished, but  a 'new  beauty  had  not 
come  Into  the  world.” 

For  Mr.  Busoni  seems  to  us  as  a 
man  who  has  gained  the  whole  of 
technic  and  lost  his  own  soul.  The 
means  of  expression  are  his,  and  there- 
with he  is  content:  but  Is  he  not  un- 
happy because  there  are  no  more  pieces 
for  him  to  conquer?  Fortunately,  he 
has  not  yet  followed  the  example  of 
'Mr.  Godowskl:  he  does  not  perform  the 
deplorable  feat  of  playing  two  pieces 
by  Chopin  at  the  .same  time.  But  does 
he  realize  the  fact  that  technic  Is  only 
ja  means  to  an  end?  The  truly  great 
pianist  is  an  interpreter.  Yesterday 
,Mr.  Busoni  often  tried  to  interpret 
Chopin’s  moods  and  speech:  but  the  en- 
Sdeavor  was  apparent. 

He  was  more  successful  with  the 
imuslc  of  Liszt.  The  sonata  has  been 
called,  even  by  a wild-eyed  admirer, 
■dogmatic  In  expression  of  thought,  yet 
Jhere  are  fine  moments  in  it,  especially 
dn  the  second  section,  and  Mr.  Busoni’s 
jperformance  was  admirable  In  many 
ways.  To  play  one  after  the  other  with 
(Uncommon  mechanical  dexterity  the 
studies  based  on  Paganini's  caprices  is 
;a  tour  de  force  in  which  he  delights.  It 
1.S  sufprlsing  and  wonderful  and  out  of 
(all  whooping;  but  there  is  this  mischiev- 
tous  result;  the  hearer  is  led  to  forget 
that  Paganini  himself  was  more  than 
A wizard  virtuoso;  he  was  a compelling 
■naster  of  emotion.  The  evidence  of 
Hhe  great  contemporaneous  musicians  is 
inanlmous  on  this  point. 


SmilG  OUABTET 


The  Carolyn  Belcher  String  Quartet 
(Carolyn  Belcher,  Mary  Ellis,  Siua  K. 
Corbett,  Charlotte  White),  assisted  by 
Mme.  Suza  Doane,  pianist,  gave  a con- 
cert In  Steinert  Hall  last  evening.  There 
was  an  applausive  audience  of  good  size. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Quartet  In  0 minor,  op.  18 Beethoven 

Suite  for  piano  au(l  vloiln,  op.  34 Bernard 

Quartet  In  F major,  op.  (HI Dvorak 

There  was  a time  In  England  when  a 
young  woman  of  family  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  of  fine  breeding  unless  she 
were  skilled  In  the  use  of  the  viola  da 
gamba  or  some  other  member  of  the 
"chest  of  viols."  Years  afterward  the 
harp  became  a favorite  instrument  with 
young  women  of  rounded  arms  and  lan- 
guishing eyes.  The  harp  was  driven 
out  by  the  piano,  and  the  piano  has 
now  given  way  in  the  houses  of  the  rich 
to  bridge  whist.  Yet  the  violin  Is  played 
In  this  country  by  many  maidens,  for 
It  is  no  longer  considered  by  staid 
j^otrons  as  an  immodest  instrument. 
The  row^  of  young  women  violinists  in 
the  Orchestral  Club  gives  one  an  idea 
of  the  number  studying  the  instrument 
in  this  city.  But  string  quartets,  com- 
posed of  women,  young  or  old,  are  not 
common. 

It  is  a good  thing  for  women  who  are 
truly  musical  to  play  a stringed  instru- 
ment, to  seek  the  opportunity  of  play- 
ing in  orchestra  or  quartet.  The  piano 
is  not  of  Itself  a musical  Instrument: 
it  is  at  the  best  a compromise,  a con- 
venience or  a mere  instrument  of  per- 
cussion, unless  it  be  played  by  a mas- 
ter of  touch,  by  one  of  both  strong  and 
delicate  emotions.  How  many  men  or 
women  entered  In  the  list  of  pianists 
could  tune  accurately  a violin?  How 
many,  even  had  they  been  caught  young, 
could  have  been  teught  to  play  a violin 
acceptably? 

The  members  of  the  Carolyn  Belcher 
quartet  studied,  as  we  are  told,  in  I3er- 
lin;  it  is  plain  by  their  performance 
last  night  that  they  studied  diligently 
and  seriously;  and  what  is  more  to  t'he 
purpose,  they  have  studied  carefully 
together  as  quartet  players.  Their  per- 
formance last  night  was  characterized 
by  many  excellent  qualities.  The  en- 
semble was  not  only  good  in  its  ac- 
curacy, precision,  sense  of  proportion, 
unanimity  of  expression;  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  spontaneity.  There  was  a 
freedom,  a dash  to  the  interpretation 
that  some  quartets  composed  of  more 
experienced  musicians  might  well  envy. 
Perhaps  there  was  occasionally  undue 
accentuation  of  comparatively  unim- 
portant points,  but  on  the  whole  the , 
performance  was  musically  intelligent 
and  refreshing  by  reason  of  its  well 
controlled  enthusiasm.  Euphony  in  a 
quartet  depends  somewhat  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  instruments,  and  it  is  not  | 
given  to  every  one  to  own  an  instrument  ; 
of  high  price. 

Tho  suite  by  Emile  Bernard  was  first 
played  here  ly  Messrs.  Kneisel  and 
Perabo  at  a Kneisel  concert  in  the  fall 
of  1895.  It  is  a pleasant  work,  without 
pretension:  a work  of  facile  if  not 
highly  original  melodic  thought,  of  l 
sound  workmanship,  and  of  an  elegance 
that  puts  it  above  mere  salon  music  o£ 
ephemeral  popularity.  Miss  Belcher 
played  fluently  and  effectively,  in  the 
fitting  spirit,  and  with  true  distinction. 
Mme.  Doane,  it  seemed  to  us.  attempted 
to  give  the  suite  a character  to  which 
the  music  Itself  does  not  aspire;  for  It  is 
not  a passionate  work,  nor  is  it  deep, 
nor  is  it  too  serious.  Mme.  Doane  has  a 
marked  emotional  temperament,  which 
is  of  advantage  to  her  in  music  of  .a 
stronger  character;  but  the  Suite  de- 
mands first  of  all  a display  of  lightness 
and  elegance. 


9^ 


“The  Flight  of  the  Eagle”  Per- 
formed by  Miss  Wood,  Mr.  Finel 
I and  Mr,  Wood,  with  the  Com- 
poser as  Accompanist  Last  Night. 


‘ild  wr.  i';  ■a;.(]lt  Woo  ! ita’i- 

w I'.  I'l-  1,  T-.'  ■ 

as  .1  'Hir  UlZC'l  ■!  V‘  V I... 

ill.-n  I-.  Tb  -conciii  li-;  (>  wltti  v oi  ■ 
.nil  r 'rform  tlice  of  ”<■■  tlio\ . ■■'  l b'  ni 
li  flat  major,  op.  J’’  falh  ;r",  iduglo.  olI(  - 
gretto  with  varla;ion“!  b.v  the  (•■.Th  i- 
Kkman  trio  (Ml“  . Linda  ,\.  Kkmaii. 
idanlfit:  Mr.  Frank  S.  fhirrhr.  vlullnl!  , 
.\Ir.  Bertram  Jl.  Currier,  'nelllsti. 

,\Ir.  NoitIs’  i.-vntftia  has  In -jn  luni, 
hell'  at  least  twice,  and  Us  peculiarities 
are  more  or  Ic  s Uimlllar  to  mtishMans, 
Tho  composer  picked  his  text  from  vari- 
ous unrelated  poems  of  Walt  Whitman 
:ind  by  his  omissions  and  Juxtapositions 
at  times  did  injuallco  to  tho  great  and 
irregular  genius  who  for  sweep  or 
bardic  vision  and  sublime  expression  l.s 
hist  of  American  poets.  Just  as  Poe  Is 
easily  the  first  as  nni.ster  of  subtle 
melody,  haunting  rhythm,  and  what 
may  bo  called  the  poetic  essence.  Mr. 
Norris  defended  hlo  action  In  tho  pref- 
ace to  the  c;inUrta.  by  saying:  "The 

lines  here  introduced  lose  nothing  .stand- 
ing quite  alone,  without  context,  ex- 
planation. or  corrospodence."  But  let 
the  lover  of  "Whitman— and  who  that 
bus  read  him  with  unprejudiced  mind  Is 
not  his  lover— look  at  Mr.  Norris’  text, 
and  answer  the  question  for  himself. 

'Hiere  are  some  fine  and  unusual  mu- 
sical thoughts  in  the  cantata,  as  In  "I 
.\m  He  that  Walks,”  In  "Is  It  a 
Dream?”  But  as  a whole  the  music  Is 
forced  and  uninteresting.  It  Is  singu- 
larly uneven.  A few  measures  may  give 
the  promise  of  a noble  page,  but  there 
is  suddenly  a quick  descent  to  the  com- 
monplace; and  often  when  the  com- 
poser would  be  most  striking  the  music 
i.s  vague  and  inconsequential,  or  ugly, 
or  conventional. 

Tho  cantata  demands  singers  of 
marked  dramatic  force  and  authority, 
otherwise  it  is  for  the  most  part  dull. 
The  singers  last  niglit  were  Impressed 
by  the  seriousness  of  the  task  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  composer,  but  they 
were  musically  and  vocally  inadequate. 


h - c 3 ^ 


Boston  Organization  Gives  Bach’s 
“Passion  According  to  John,” 
Sullivan’s  “In  Memoriam”  and 
“Ode  on  St.  Cecelia’s  Day.” 


Mr.  Homer  Norris'  "The  Flight  of  the 
Eagle"  was  sung  last  night  at  Hunt- 
ingdon Chambers  Hall  hy  Miss  Florence 
Wood,  soprano;  Mr.  Ray  Pinel,  tenor. 


The  second  concert  of  the  third  season 
of  the  Boston  Singing  Club,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Tucker,  conductor,  was  given  last  night 
in  Jordan  Hall.  The  club  was  assisted 
by  Miss  Gertrude  Miller,  soprano:  Mr. 
Albert  Dengbausen,  baritone;  Mr.  B.  B. 
Gillette,  organist,  and  an  orchestra. 
There  was  a large  audience  that  was 
moderate  in  applause. 

The  concert  began  with  the  first 
chorus  from  Bach's  "Passion  Accord- 
ing to  John.”  The  performance  was 
sturdy:  that  Is  to  say.  the  chorus  sang 
'With  undevlatlng  loudness,  the  orches- 
tra vied  with  it,  and  the  organist  suc- 
ceeded easily  in  oveipowering  both' 
chorus  and  players;  so  that  the  music 
might  be  described  as  a composition  for 
full  organ,  with  accompaniment  by 
chorus  and  orchestra. 

The  orchestra  then  played  Arthur  Sul- 
livan’s overture,  "In  Memoriam.”  Why, 
pray,  did  Mr.  Tuckeh  take  this  piece 
from  the  dusty  shelf,  when  there  are  so 
many  overtures  that  might  better  be 
played?  Sullivan  was  a genius  iii  a lit- 
tle field- the  field  of  comic  opera.  When 
he  tried  to  bo  .serious,  his  failure  was 
complete  and  dismal.  The  "In  Me- 
moriam” overture  belongs  to  the  period 
of  black-walnut  furniture,  family  photo- 
graph albums  bound  In  Russia  leather, 
and  hair  jewelvy^bracelets,  breast-pin, 
ear-rings  and  watch-guard,  woven  by  a 
maiden  aunt. 

The  "Ode  on  St.  Cecelia’s  Day,”  by 
Sir  Hubert  Parry,  was  ■written  for  the 
X,eeds  fo.stlval  of  1889.  It  is  composed 
for  soprano,  baritone,  chorus,  orchestra 
and  organ.  The  teas  is  Pope’s  poem. 
Tlie  performance  wa«he  first  in  Bos- 
ton, and  it  does  not  i»ulre  a prophet’s 
vision  to  say  that  It  will  be  the  last. 

Some  find  pleasure  in  the  rehearsal  of 
any  choral  work.  Tliere  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  amiable  conversation  on  top- 
ics of  the  day.  The  physical  exercise 
of  singing  is  excellent  for  the  develop- 
ment of  lungs,  the  hardening  of  the 
throat  against  exposure  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  diaphragm.  Then 
there  is  the  satisfaction  of  conquering 
different  intervals,  of  accomplishing  a 
task.  In  the  present  instance  there  ! 
might  have  been  profitable  discussion 
concerning  the  comparative  merits  of  ' 
the  odes  by  Pope  and  Drvden.  But  to 
sing  such  music  in  public  Is  another 
matter.  Sir  Hubert  Parry  Is  a learned 
musician,  and  he  has  been  knighted  for 
his  eminent  respectability. 

This  ode,  however,  is  without  a trace 
of  inspiration,  without  the  semblance 
of  beauty.  Pope  sang 
Melancholy  lifts  her  head 
Morpheus  rouses  from  his  bed. 

Sloth  unfolds  her  arms  and  wakes; 
hut  Melancholy.  Mobpheus,  Sloth  & Co 
do  nothing  of  the  kind  when  they  hear 
Parry’s  mu.sic;  on  the  contrary,  their 
characteristic  habits  are  strengthened 
and  confirmed. 


BIMBONI’S  “SANTUZZA.” 


! II  t Porfoima.’H e Of  ■ Opefj 

United  Sta’r:  to  Be  ’■i-v  n idee' 
Thursday  at  Bocton  Thc»‘r- 

.Air.  Oio-.le  Blii-|l)-)Iir  "■  a 

tiizza.  " book  by  D1  G.  < 'iirliTl,  b 
Jl- rformvd  for  the  llrK  tlrn-  -n  l.. 
L’niterl  Slates  ■'  th-  V-'  '■•n  Tli  • 
m xt  Tnur.sday  aft'  inoon  ::l  ’.hf  “.iibli 
exhibition  of  lb.  N'.v,  Kngliiml  I’on-.  r- 
vatory  Opera  School.  Tin  on  -n:  li  In 
ono  act  and  It  may  b-  conidci'Ti  d »■ 
lequel  to  "Cavellerla  ItUiUeHnii." 

When  Mr.  Blrnbonl  wa.  -ondui  tln^  a 
opera  comjMiny  In  London  ho  w,i  In- 
vited to  glvo  a performan'ie  of  .M"  c 
ongnl's  opera,  and  Qiici-n  X'letorla  -X- 
nircssed  her  ?.*jrrow  for  Sanlurza  left 
in  such  pitiable  jillghl.  She  wli'h*  ■ to 
know  If  something  could  not  b-  done  foi 
iier.  Mr.  Blrnbonl  t,hereu[ioii  wr-.b 
"Sanluzza.”  which  wa-  produced  at 
I’Hlermo  In  JanuHry.  with  great 

success.  The  Gazette  dl  V-nezln  report- 
<d  that  the  composer  war  cull-d  b- ■ .r- 
the  curtain  20  time.-. 

The  story  Is  simple,  for  the  opera  Is 
practically  a long  scene  for  Santuzzi' 
Bhc  Is  without  the  church  tho  day  of 
Turlddu’s  funeral.  She  Is  tortured  hy 
remorse  and  reproachces  herself  bitterly 
for  her  confession  to  Altlo.  She  1;.  g.. 
l.ucla  to  forgive,  her.  And  then  her 
mind  gives  way.  As  the  body  of  Turlddu 
Is  borne  from  the  church,  she  cries  out 
that  he  calls  her  and  he  falls  de  id. 

The  part  of  Santuzza  will  be  taken 
next  ’Thursday  by  Mrs  Cabot  More-, 
end  that  of  Lucia  by  Miss  Mabel  Stana- 

^fTvc  scenes  from  other  operas  will  bf 
given  next  Thursday  afternoon.  The 
subscription  sale  of  ticket.s  has  been 
much  larger  than  before.  Tickets  may 
be  now  obtained  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 


Y'’  I V 

LAST  HOFFlAi 
' CHAIBEIi  CONCERT 


Works  by  Haydn,  Grieg  and  Mrs. 
Beach  Are  Given  in  Potter  Hall, 
Mrs.  Beach’s  Violin  and  Piano 
Sonata  Being  Performed. 


FRENCH  SONG  RECITAL 
AT  CHICKERING  HALL 


Mrs.  Julie  Wyman  and  Mr.  Francis 
Rogers SingProductions  of  Clay- 
ton Johns — Notes  of  Today’s 
Symphony  Rehearsal. 


The  third  and  last  concert  of  the 
Hoffmann  quartet  was  given  last  night 
In  Potter  Hall.  The  programme  -was  as 
follows: 

Quartet  In  D major,  op.  64,  No.  5 Haydn 

Siuiatu  for  piano  and  violin,  op.  34. ..Mrs.  Bead. 

Quartet  In  G minor,  op.  27 Grieg 

! The  quartet  by  Haydn  was  played  in  I 
the  becoming  spirit.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to  extend  its  boundaries,  to  | 
charge  it  with  emotion.  The  music  was  i 
played  frankly,  with  the  right  degree 
of  vivacity  in  the  quick  movements, 
with  graceful  sentiment  In  the  adagio. 

I The  players  were  heard  to  their  marked 
advantage.  The  advance  In  breadth  and 
sweep  of  Interpretation  made  by  the 
Hoffmann  quartet  during  the  bast  year 
was  shown  more  clearly  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  first  movement  of 
Grieg’s  quartet.  Unless  this  mu,«ic  Is 
played  with  romantic  feeling  it  Is  well 
nigh  unendurable.  It  Is  music  of  the 
northern  landscape  and  of  the  northern 
mythology:  It  suggests  lonely  and  grand 
scenery,  now  cold  under  a delaying  sun, 
now  mysterious  as  visited  t>y  the  north- 
I ern  lights.  There  Is  passion,  but  it  is 
the  passion  of  some  tall,  fair  woman 
with  heartless  eyes,  ,'ome  "belle  dame 
sans  merci,”  found  In  forest  or  by  a 
spring;  pitiless  passion  that  is  without 
human  sensuousness  and  the  more  dan- 
gerous to  man.  This  first  movement  was  r 
not  played  with  the  full  romantic  frenzy  | 
that  gives  unearthly  distinction  to  the 
music;  yet  the  performance  was  by  no 
means  diT  or  merely  painstaking.  There 
was  the  Scandinavian  feeling;  there  was 
sympathetic  interpretation  of  moods. 

Mrs.  Beach  was  welcomed  warmly, 
and  she  and  Mr.  Hoffmann  were  ap- 
plauded heartily  after  each  movement 
of  her  violin  .sonata,  which  was  played  i 
with  gusto.  The  sonata  was  first  heard 
here  at  a Kneisel  concert  in  January.  ' 
1897.  There  are  interesting  pages  in  the 
j scherzo  and  In  the  finale,  but  the  first 
movement  Is  the  most  spontaneous.  The 
largo  Is  the  least  successful  portion  of  ■ 
the  work;  it  seems  too  deliberately  | 
worked  and  without  genuine  emotion. 

There  was  an  audience  of  good  size, 
which  gave  unmistakable  signs  of  ap- 
preciation and  approval. 

LENTEN  CHAMBe¥  CONCERT. 


Mrs.  Julie  Wyman  and  Mr.  Francis 
Rogers  Sing  French  Songs  by 
Mr.  Clayton  Johns. 


The  third  of  Miss  Terry’s  lenten 


chamhi?r  concerts  was  given  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Chickering  Hall,  Mrs. 
Julie  Wyman  sang  Salnt-Saens’  “La 
Solitaire,”  de  Kontenallles'  "Si  j'Btals 
Dieu,”  and  eight  songs  by  Clayton 
Johns  -with  French  texts:  “Chanson 

d’Automne.”  “Apalsment.”  "Un  Grand 
Sommell  Xoir.”  "II  Pleaure  dans  Mon 
Coeur,”  "Eln  Sourdine,”  'THistoIre  d’un 
Coeur,”  "Roses  Mortes”  and  “A  Saint- 
Blaise.”  Mr.  Francis  Rogers  sang 
Grieg's  "Die  Alte  Mutter”  and  “Ein 
Schwan.”  Weingartner’s  "Post  im 
Walde.”  R.  Strauss’  “Xachtgang,” 
Homer's  "Prospice,”  and  four  songs 
by  Mr.  Johns:  "Let  Me  Not  Walt,” 
"Sing  to  Me.  Sing,”  “Moon  of  Roses,” 
"Les  deux  Amours.”  Mr.  Jithus  ac- 
companied his  Own  songs  and  Mr.  Zach 
those  by  other  composers. 

Mr.  Johns  set  himself  a difficult  task 
when  he  attempted  to  write  music  for 
I , Verlaine’s  exquisite  poems.  There  are 
nuances  of  expression,  there  is  a subtle 
and  elusive  melody  in  them  that  may 
e.asily  escape  a French  composer.  Fur- 
thermore, some,  if  not  all,  these  poems 
have  served  as  text  to  such  musicians 
as  Gabriel  Faure,  Debussy,  Charpentier, 
not  to  mention  lesser  lights,  as  Hahn. 
Mr.  Johns,  who  has  shown  amiable  mel- 
ody in  some  songs  with  English  words, 
did  not  catch  the  spirit  of  Verlaine’s 
poems,  and  we  pass  by  the  question 
whether  he  reproduced  their  metrical 
and  rhythmic  form.  His  melodic  line  is 
not  distinguished:  there  is  an  absence  of 
the  suitable  color;  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  a mood.  What  is  still  more  to 
be  deplored,  the  music,  without  refer- 
ence to  its  fitness  to  verse  or  sentiment, 
is  dull:  the  accompaniments  are  aim- 
less, and,  if  the  text  be  considered,  they 
are  seldom  sympathetic,  and  they  are  at 
times  contradictory. 

Yet  it  w.as  a pleasure  to  he.ar  the 
voice  and  to  recognize  again  the  inimit- 
able art  of  Mrs.  'i\''yman,  who  is  able  to 
glorify  the  commonplace,  so  that  one 
might  say,  "I  care  not  who  writes  the 
songs,  so  long  as  Mrs.  Wyman  sings 
them.”  She  sang  Saint-Saens’  "La  Soli- 
taire” most  artistically,  and  she  breathed 
into  it  a passion  that  is  not  in  the  song 
itself.  She  gave,  in  like  manner,  a 
fictitious  value  to  the  song  by  De  Fonte- 
nailles. 

Mr.  Rogers’  first  group  was  not  ef- 
fectively chosen,  .so  far  as  variety  of 
expression  was  concerned.  The  song  by 
Welngartner  was  introduced  here  by  Mr. 
Bldtn,  we  believe,  and  we  regret  to  see 
that  Mr.  Rogers  is  still  faithful  to  Sid- 
ney Homer’s  "Prosploe,”  which  is  pre- 
tentious and  preposterous  declamation. 
Mr.  Rogers  was  in  good  voice,  and  his 
interpretation  of  Grieg’s  "Ein  Schwan” 
was  effective. 

There  was  an  applausive  audience  of 
fair  size.  

SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL  , 

The  programme  of  the  17th  public  re- 
hearsal of  the  Symphony  orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall  this  afternoon  includes 
Schumann’s  familiar  symphony  in  B flat 
major  and  the  equally  familiar'  prelude 
to  “Die  Meistersinger.”  The  orchestral 
novelty  is  the  prelude  to  the  second  act 
of  Vincent  d’ Indy’s  latest  opera,  "The 
Stranger,”  which  was  produced  at  the 
Monnale,  Brussels,  early  in  1S03.  and 
has  since  been  performed  at  the  Opera. 
Paris.  The  Stranger  is  a wanderer 


This  concert  wa.-:  one  of  unusifinflnter- 
est.  The  symphony  has  the  freshness 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  Whether 
tlie  work  were  inspired  by  the  passion 
of  spring  felt  by  all,  or  by  the  thought 
of  Cfara  Wleck,  is  immaterial,  the 
music  makes  its  irresistible  way,  what- 
ever may  be  said  about  its  instrumenta- 
tion. In  these  days,  when  so  ma.ny 
score  their  works  in  an  amazingly  btjU" 
lant  fashion  and  so  few  have  ideas  that 
are  worth  the  gorgeous  orchestr:U  dr^s, 
it  Is  a good  thing  to  be  reminded  that 
Ideas  themselves  have  abiding  value. 

Salnt-Saens’  concerto  was  first  played 
by  him  at  the  concert  given  to  celebrate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  his  first  appear- 
ance in  public  as  a pianist.  H was 
played  here  without  orchestra  Feb.  26 
toy  Miss  Hawkins,  with  Mr.  Lang  as  the 
player  of  the  second  piano;  but  such  a 
performance,  however  excellent  it  may 
be,  is  not  a production.  • 

A modern  concerto,  without  an  orches- 
tral accompaniment.  Is  as  cold  veal.  Ihe 
second  movement,  composed  in  Egypt, 
and  of  an  extremely  Oriental  character, 
exerts  an  exotic  fascination,  and  the  in- 
strumentation Is  piquant.  Ihe  r male  is 
brilliant  and  the  most  melodious  of  the 
movements,  according  to  western  ears. 
The  first  movement  Is  skilfully  put  to- 
gether, but  it  has  little  spontaneity  or 
true  musical  charm. 

Mr.  Busoni  played  the  concerto  in  a 
delightful  manner,  for  Its  brilliance.  Its 
glitter  and  its  cool  sentiment,  with  its 
demands  on  a supreme  technic  for  suit- 
able interpretation,  appealed  to  his  pe- 
culiar musical  Indl-yiduality.  His  per- 
formance was  one  long  tour  de  force. 
He  was  recalled  again  and  again,  and 
two  wreaths  were  given  to  toim. 

Liszt’s  “Dance  of  Death”  was  played 
here  by  Mr.  Bauer  at  a Symphony  con- 
cert in  1902.  The  piece  is  a wildly  fan- 
tastical paraphrase  of  the  “Dies  Irae,” 
’Inspired,  it  Is  said,  by  the  fresco,  "The 
Triumph  of  Death,”  in  the  Campo  Santo 
of  Pisa.  And  yet  is  there  one  genuine 
shudder  in  the  music?  We  do  not  ask 
■whether  there  is  a new  shudder,  but 
'whether  there  is  one  already  known. 

The  music  is  pretentiously  spectacu- 
lar, but  it  is  not  truly  macabre.  There 
Is  neither  the  stroke  nor  the  rush  of 
horror.  It  is  not  a question  of  sincer- 
ity. You  see  Salnt-Saens  smiling  as  he 
listens  to  his  own  Danse  Macabre,  but 
you  hear  with  him  Death  fiddling  and 
the  skeletons  in  glee  knocking  their 
bones  against  the  tombstones.  Or  think 
of  Berlioz  in  his  Fantastic  symphony, 
with  those  bassoons  chattering  as 
ghosts  in  the  March  to  the  Scaffold, 
with  the  wild  rout  worshipping  Satan 
in  the  obscene  finale.  Again  Mr.  Bu- 
soni worked  miracles  of  technic,  but 
’twas  all  in  vain.  The  music  Itself  is 
curiously  boresome. 

The  entr'acte  from  "The  Stranger”  no 
doubt  loses  in  effect  when  it  is  taken 
from  its  place  in  the  op^ra.  As  abso- 
lute music,  without  reference  to  what 
has  been  enacted  on  the  stage  and  with- 
out expectation  of  what  is  to  happen,  It 
seems  unemotional,  austere. 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra 
throughout  was  worthy  of  its  highest 
reputation,  and  Mr.  Gerlcke  was  obliged 
to  respond  more  than  once  to  the  hearty 
and  long  continued  applause  after  the 
symphony. 

REISENAUER^RECITAL. 

A Musician-Virtuoso  of  Uncommon  Ver- 
satility and  Power,  of  Thought 
and  Imagination. 


Mr.  Alfred  Reisenauer,  pianist,  made 
with  mysterious  power,  who  goes  about  I Ws  first  appearance  In  Boston  yesterday 

„ afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall.  He  played 


doing  good.  Against  his  will  he  falls 
I in  love  witli  Vita,  who  is  betrothed  to  a 
coastguard  in  a fishing  village.  She 
loves  him,  but  he  tells  her  that  he  must 
I leave  her  This  prelude  or  entr’acte  is 
supposed  to  portray  his  conflicting  emo- 
tions. In  the  attempt  to  save  men  from 
a shipwreck,  the  Stranger  and  Vita,  the 
only  one  that  dares  to  accompany  him 
1 in  the  boat,  are  lost. 

Mr.  Busoni  will  play  Saint-Saens’ 
I piano  concerto  No.  5,  which  was  com- 
I posed  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  Saint- 
liSaens’  debut  as  a pianist.  The  second 
Jmovement,  written  in  Egypt,  is  of 
Ian  extremely  oriental  character.  Mr. 
I Busoni  will  also  play,  with  the  orchestra, 
ILlszt's  "Dance  of  Death,”  a paraphrase 
lof  the  “Dies  Irae.”  which  was  first 
Iplayed  here  by  Mr.  Bauer  at  a Sym- 
iphony  concert. 

I The  programme  for  the  concerts  of 
I March  11-12  will  include  Strube’s  Fan- 
Itastic  overture  (first  time);  Lalo’s  Span- 
jish  symphony  for  violin  (Mr.  T.  Adam- 
lowskl,  violinist),  Beethoven’s  "Coriola- 
nus”  overture,  and  Sibelius’  symphony 
|No.  2 (first  time). 


Each’s  Farutasia  in  C minor,  Scarlatti’s 
Pastorale  and  Caprlocloso  (E  minor,  E 
major):  Handel’s  “Harmonious  Black- 
Bmith,”  variations;  Haydn's  Presto  in 
C major,  Mozart’s  Rondo  In  A minor; 
Beethoven’s  sonata,  op.  Ill;  Schumann’s 
"Carnaval’’:  Chopin’s  Nocturne  in  C 
minor,  op.  48,  No.  1,  Valse  in  C sharp 
minor.  Etude  in  G flat  major,  op.  25,  No 
9.  Mazurka  ini  B minor,  op.  33,  No.  4‘ 
Polish  song  in  G’ major;  Liszt’s  Hunga- 
rian Rhapsody  in  G major. 

Mr.  Reisenauer’s  programme  was  a 
very  long  one,  and  it  was  designed  no 
doubt  to  test  him  in  every  way.  As  he. 
fortunately  for  Boston,  is  to  play  here 

Tgaln,  it  might  be  more 
fer  extended  comment  on  his  character 
as  a pianist:  yet  here  is  an  instance 
When  enthusiasm  must  out. 

He  is  certainly  a peat,  a 

T'f'C'hnic  is  now  taken  lo 
planish  Jj^echnic^is  Reisenauer 
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raits  ,^r*' pg  by  the  older  com- 
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Concert  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
Wins  Hearty  and  Continued 
Applause  from  the  Large  and 
Delighted  Audience. 


men?.’'  ^OTtlTTHS  great  teMBWLl  gifts 
and  acquirements,  he  has  vdtHStlHty  In 
style,  and  he  has  judgment,  which  rule.s 
his  imagination  In  the  full  exposition  of 
artistry. 

mmm  of  the 


Her  Trials  and  Tribulations,  Friends 
and  Foes,  Ambition  and  Possible 
Future  in  the  World  of  Song,  a 
Study  of  Much  Interest. 


N.  E.  CONSERVATORY 

OPERATIC  SCHOOL 


Grand  Opera  Season — Coleridge- 
Taylor’s  “Atonement”  — Facts 
and  Gossip  About  Men,  Women 
and  Works — Local  Concerts. 


fechnlc  'is  not.  the  eiid,  but  the  m^ns 


thn  Kimollclty  of  the  coloring,  and  in 


The  programme  of  the  17th  Symphony  romanticist  *",^he  l^c^ietaU  of  the 
concert  in  Symphony  Hall  last  night,  changing  mo^ffi  ^ 

Mr.  Gericke  eonductor,  was  as  follows:  by  Chopin  was  too  mannered,  and 

STroKbeny  In  B flat.  So.  1 Schumann  fWo  eame  Charge  might 

U.vu.5.;u  

a marvel  of 


the  same  charge 

Fi  tco  ■ .n-'-rio  in  F,  No.  5 SaiuL-Saeus 

Ki.tr’acta  lo  "rbo  Stranger" D Indy  — - . 

(First  time.,  Polish  Song  was.  Indeed.  -- 

"’I -.e  Dance  of  ..L'c^t  jjjggj  exquisite  (o 

\f,.i.t.*r.lii{ri!r' Wagner  „n  Mr.  Reisenauer  is 


P,  ’ DirMeDterVluser’’.. Wagner  ^n'"ail.‘'Mf."ReUenauer  is  one  ^ 

the  truly  great  masters  of  his  InstrjJ^ 


IFTY  years  or  so  ago 
short  analytical  sketches 
of  certain  familiar  spe- 
cies of  humanity  were 
in  fashion.  Thus  Albert 
Smith  wrote  "The  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  Glent,’’ 
'"The  Natural  History  of  the  Ballet 
' Girt,”  "The  Natural  History  of  the 
Flirt,"  "The  Physiology  of  the  Medical 
Student,”  etc.  And  in  Paris  there  were 
many  "Petltes  Physiologies,”  as  the 
'■Physiologle  dU  Musicien,”  by  Albert 
Oler;  "Physlologle  du  Tailleur,"  by 
iLouis  Huart;  "Physiologie  de  I’Em- 
ploye,”  by  Balzacx  These  'little  books, 
both  English  and  French,  were  illus- 
trated by  well  known  men;  at  Paris, 
Gavarnl  and  Daumier  did  not  disdain  to 
eid  in  the  satire  or  in  the  tragedj’.  For 
these  sketches  were  never  so  satirical 
as  when  they  were  pathetic  or  tragia 
Let  us  today  corsider  the  Physiology 
of  the  iChurch  Choir  Soprano.  We  choose 
the  soprano  rather  than  the  alto,  tenor 

• or  bass,  because  she  is  the  storm  cen- 
tre of  the  yearly  musical  disturbance 
In  a church. 


rrbe  Troublesome  Days  of  March. 

In  the  almanac  of  singers  may  be 
found  printed  against  the  days  of 
March:  “About  this  time  expect  changes 
In  church  choirs.”  Thesp  days  are  day's 
of  trouble  and  distress,  days  of  waste- 
ness and  desolation,  days  of  darkness 
and  gloominess,  days  of  clouds  and 
thick  darkness,  like  unto  the  day 
prophesied  by  Zephanlah.  the  son  of 
Cushl.  The  Idle  pleasure  or  the  absurd 
caprice  of  the  music  committee  is  too 
often  a death  sentence  to  the  singer. 

Comparatively  few  women,  young  or 
old,  sing  for  hire  In  church  because 
they  enjoy  the  labor  or  look  upon  it  as 
an  educational  advantage.  They  sing 
In  church  because  they  need  the  money, 
however  small  the  salary  may  he.  We 
are  speaking  now  of  women  who  devote 
their  talents,  knowledge,  energy  and 
health  to  singing  as  a profession,  not 
an  amusement.  We  do  not  refer  to  the 
parlor  singer,  who  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances uses  her  voice,  which  has 
been  trained  without  personal  sacri- 
fices, as  a means  of  social  advance- 
ment, or  to  gratify  self-interest.  The 
long  and  tragic  history  of  music  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  famous  singers  were  obliged  to  fight 
for  success  as  with  the  beasts  at  Ephe- 
sus; they  sprang  from  the  plain  people; 
they  knew  poverty;  their  life  of  prepa- 
ration was  a daily  sacrifice;  their  cour- 
age was  more  heroic  than  that  of  the 
soldier  on  the  battlefield,  for  it  was 
without  intoxication,  and  it  was  soli- 
tary, not  contagious. 

—h~ 

"What  Is  Reqnired  of  Her? 

The  church  soprano  is  expected  to  he,. 
In  vocal  condition  every  Sunday,  what- 
ever be  the  state  of  the  weather  or  her 
own  general  health.  She  Is  obliged  to 
Bing  at  a morning  hour,  when  the  voice 
naturally  rebels  at  the  task.  She  is  ex- 
pected to  be  emotional  suddenly,  as  at 
the  voice  of  command;  to  entreat,  to 
express  hope  or  resignation,  to  be  jubi- 
lant in  praise,  or  to  be  mystical  in  ad- 
oration. 

The  truly  emotional  slng'jr  needs  some 
external  stimulant;  the  sight  of  the 
footlights,  the  smell  of  the  theatre,  the 
waiting  audience,  the  roar  of  applause, 
the  rivalry  of  colleagues,  the  dramatic 
situation.  How  aeldom  does  a great 
operatic  singer  move  or  thrill  in  the 
concert  hall  I The  impassioned  one  is 
generally  cold  and  ill  at  ease  in  church, 
even  when  the  music  has  some  dramatic 
significance.  The  bodily  or  the  cere- 
brally temperamental  singer  is  only  at 
home  in  the  opera  house.  The  success- 
ful church  singer  is  first  of  all  a singer 
of  routine.  She  is  what  is  known  as  "a 
reliable  singer,”  which,  being  inter- 
preted, means  that  she  sings  th(j  notes 

"curately  and  keeps  strict  time.  This 
'les  of  elnger  is  popular  with  her 


chureb  ^■OTtSubna  m aonbitlll — 
ficieccy  AS  with  orSaidsti  who  take 
rehearsal  ea^ly. 

There  are  often  two  8eni<^  on  Sun- 
day; there  1s  the  rehearsal,  and  there 
are  often  outside  calls.  There  In  a 
church  sociable  once  a month,  or  there 
le  some  other  chapel  meeting  at  which 
the  soprano  Is  expected  to  entertain  the 
company  without  recompense.  She  sel- 
dom lives  near  the  church;  and  in  sun- 
ehlne  or  In  blizzard  she  Is  expected  to 
make  her  way  to  the  service.  For  her 
■work  she  receives  in  Boston  J250  to  tSOO 
a year.  'We  are  speaking  of  the  aver- 
age soprano:  it  Is  not  probable  that.  If 
the  salaries  of  all  church  sopranos 
here  were  averaged,  the  rate  would  be 
over  $300  a head;  the  salary  of  $250  a 
head  ia  no  doubt  nearer  the  exact  sum. 

Her  Friends,  the  Committeemen. 

The  church  soprano  Is  at  the  mercy 
Of  the  music  committee  and  the  con- 
gregation. 

The  music  committee,  with  the  hypo- 
thetical assistance  of  the  organist. 
Chooses  the  singers.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
competition,  and  each  soprano  enters 
the  loft  with  "Fear  ye  not,  O Israel" 
or  some  other  battle  piece.  The  per- 
Bonal  appearance  of  the  singer  has 
much  to  do  with  the  decision,  for  music 
committees  are,  after  all,  human,  and 
the  story  of  Phryne  before  the  judges  is 
of  eternal  application.  Even  the  clergy- 
man delights  in  looking  on  a comely 
face.  The  tenor  and  the  bass  are  at 
once  prejudiced  in  favor  of  beauty;  and 
the  alto,  the  traditional  foe  of  the 
soprano,  is  reconciled  to  the  possibility 
of  an  engagement  if  she  discovers  that 
the  handsome  applicant  Is  vocally  in- 
ferior to  her. 

One  of  the  committee  prefers  “a 
powerful  voice,  one  that  can  lead”;  an- 
other is  In  favor  of  "a  sweet  voice.” 
This  applicant  is  too  "operatic”;  that 
one  does  not  appreciate  at  once  tlie 
fatherly  interest  showTi  in  her  by  the 
chairman,  who  has  been  called  a man 
of  distinguished  bearing;  another  appli- 
cant has  Influential  friends  In  the 
church  who  sit  on  the  doorsteps  of  the 
committee.  It  is  seldom  that  the  best 
singer,  considered  as  only  a singer,  re- 
ceives the  appointment. 

For  how  should  the  committee  be  able 
to  judge  concerning  vocal  art?  Mr  X 
has  a daughter  who  plays  glibly  selec- 
tions from  comic  qperas.  and  in  her 
more  adventurous  moods  the  wa'tz  la  A 
flat  by  Moszkowski.  therefore  he  is  •. 
competent  critic.  Mr.  Y has  a "’fine 
baritone  voice,  which  should  have  been 
trained,  but  he  never  had  the  time  to 
study.”  Mr.  Z is  a “safe  man”  on  any 
committee,  and  he  is  not  afraid  of 
music:.  Occasionally  a committee,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  represented  by  one 
man.  has  knowledge  and  taste:  but  such 
committees  are  almost  as  rare  as  the 
phoenix. 

*r 

The  Congrregation  as  a Critic. 

A church  congregation  is  the  severest 
of  critics.  Its  criticism  includes  exam- 
ination of  the  soprano’s  dress — espe- 
cially her  hats— deportment  in  and  out 
of  church,  as  well  as  opinions  concern- 
ing voice  and  vocal  art.  One  member 
blames  the  soprano  for  the  music  she 
Bings,  although  the  organist  selected  it. 
A woman  objects  to  her  method,  be- 
cause they  have  not  the  same  teacher. 
One  finds  fault  with  her  high  notes,  an- 
other with  her  lower  register.  The  so- 
prano is  too  operatic.  Or  she  is  too 
lethargic;  she  screams,  or  she  cannot 
be  heard.  If  all  the  members  like  her 
for  a time,  they  wish  a change  at  the 
end  of  the  year;  they  would  like  to  see 
a new  f.tce,  hear  another  voice.  Rest- 
less, cwit'us,  capricious,  they  assert  as 
a pretext  that  another  voice  might 
blend  better  with  the  other  singers. 

I They  let  a soprano  go,  and  are  sur- 
!i  prised  to  learn  that  she  at  once  secured 
another  position  at  a higher  salary. 
There  are  churches  which  change  so- 
pranos every  year  and  are  never  suited. 
And  some  of  the  discarded,  let  go  with- 
out due  warning,  are  long  idle. 

— F— 

A Clergryman’s  Solemn  Duty. 

In  Episcopal  churches  the  rector,  with 
a few  skilled  in  music.  Is  supposed  to 
have  charge  of  the  music.  In  other 
Protestant  churches  the  clergyman,  if 
he  he  a prudent  man,  who  would  fain 
move  along  the  line  of  the  least  resist- 
ance, does  not  interfere  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  music  committee,  nor  does 
he  take  any  especial  interest  in  the  life 
of  the  soprano.  It  is  natural  that  a 
sincere  clergyman  should  wish  the 
choir  singers  to  be  communicants,  but 
when  their  behavior  is  respectable, 
should  he  appeal  to  them  to  join  the 
church?  He  may  make  this  appeal  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  duty,  but  is  there  not 
in  this  an  implied  threat  of  discharge. 

Let  us  suppose  a case.  A soprano  of 
irreproachable  life,  a life  helpful  to 
her  family,  which  she  assists  out  of  her 
small  earnings,  is  not  a member  of 
any  church.  Her  singing  is  devotional 
in  that  it  comforts  many  by  the  ex- 
pression of  hope  and  consolation.  The 
sinffcr  is  the  gentlest,  the  purest  ot 
women. 

And  all  her  liody  xros  move  vlrtuons 
Than  souls  of  women  fashioned  othexwise. 
Noblv  amhitlous.  she  works  bravely  to 
reach  the  ^oal.  but  she  rejoices  in  the 
success  of  others.  She  knows  not 
selfishness  or  envy;  she  is  incapable  of 
meanness  ever  in  thought.  But  she  Is 
not  a member  of  the  church,  and  the 
clergyman  practically  insists  that  sue 
should  make  a public  confession  Oa  .faith 
if  she  wishes  to  retain  her  pos.tip.i. 
Such  a confession  Is  to  her  a most 
solemn  act,  one  for  which  she  is  noi  yet 
prepared.  Is  not  this  appeal  a tempt.i- 
tion  to  hvr.oorisy?  For  the  singer  car. 
not  afford  to  be  without  a position,  i i e 
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""V.  For. this  same  singer 
mor©  £Lliv6  with  th© 

. pirit  of  Christianity  than  is  the  clergy 
man  who  lays  a snare  for  her 


Her  Trials  In  CUnrcli  Service 

Nervous  or  self-confident,  the  church 
soprano  should  be  ever  tactful.  She 
should  support  the  organist  In  his  belief 
that  he  is  always  right.  If  he  make  a 
mistake  in  accompaniment,  she  should 

^ireressnels*^ 

^rtiessness.  ir  he,  In  solo  ‘Dlavinff* 
™a><e  strange  wild  noises  on  manuafs 
itid  pedals,  she  should  ask  if  Se  "o  ! 
jntary  is  not  of  th^  nif^a 

school  She  should  be  ready  with^™ 

mmpllment  for  the  alto’s  wonderful 
ower  tones  and  for  her  new  costumes 
ind  she  should  lend  a sympathetic  ear 

0 the  tenor's  tale  of  woe — how  the  Bos- 
on climate  affects  his  throat,  hotv  he 
3 not  appr^iated,  and  the  reasons  why 
le  IS  not  engaged  for  all  the  leaSng 

if-  She  should  not  start  aronf 
ibout  to  say  Sir-r-r!”  when  a commit- 
encouragingly  on  the 
:hquid{^-  or  shows  an  Inclination  to 
vhisper  his  Iritere.st.  Her  smile  should 
V trigger  order  and  her 

avors  thankfulness  for  such 

church  “hears  appll- 
Mts  , for  three  months  so  as  to  save 
expanse  of  paying  a regularly  en- 
should  not  say  a 
r6rd  of  vexation;  she  should  thank  thfe 
ommlttee  for  the  experience,  for  the 
leasureiof  singing  in  “such  a beautiful 
Imrch  and  for  such  pleasant  people  ” 
she  complain  when  the 
rganlst.puts  before  her  music  written 
|r  boy  sopranos  and  wuth  the  stress  on 
le  naturally  inexpressive  tones  of  her 
by  another  or- 
^phenomenally  high- 
Mced  soprano  of  his  choir;  or  music 
^ radically  modern  composer 
ho  takes  no  account  of  the  capabilities 
. a voice  and  despises  its  limitations 
— 

Her  Life  of  Modest  Heroism. 

There  is  sometliing  pathetic  in  this  an- 
lal  uneasiness  of  choir  singers.  The 
lary  means  so  much  to  many  of  them! 
id  clergymen,  music  committees  and 
aeregation^s  speak  so  lightly,  so  caprl- 
lusly  of  the.se  changes.'  Think  for  a 
iment  of  the  life  of  a young  soprano. 
itOEten  far  from  homo  and  obliged 
! oy  herself  in  one  room,  of  which 
-^le.s  as  t.i.ough  it  were  a prison 
Stre  supports  herself  by  her  voice 

1 '’'‘th  It  the  money  for  board 
and  dress.  She 

i^gemost  economical,  sometimes  at 
^srase  of  h.^ihh  as  well  as  rea- 
ue  comfort.  S.c.mess,  even  a cold, 
income.  She  has 
[^fc>eh  position;  soe  sings,  now  and 
«Ti.'towns  about  Boston  for  small 
from  $10  to  $25,  and  she  exposes 
' to  storm  and  risk  of  throat 
-^er  life  ,l.s  full  of  petty  aZo7- 
,nd  disappointments.  Living  alone 
..exposed,  if  she  be  personally  at- 
'e.  to  contemptible  gossip.  She 
j.  — of  unbounded  assurance  and 
Vart  do  unworthy  things  to  gain  a 
^g.  One  coaches  with  a perSon  of 
Itority  and  pa.vs  it  large  sum,  not  for 
pful  instruction,  but  for  the  sake  ef 
•i>,gagement  which  is  In  the  power  of 
I man  to  give.  Another,  wholly  unfit 
hout  voice  or  art.  plays  the  parasite 
-work.s  the  social  graft.  Yet,  undls^ 

“id.  Indomitable  of  purpose,  the  slng- 
sustained  by  sub- 
cpnfidence  in  her  voice,  in  her  mu- 
intelligence,  in  her  dramatic  In- 
She  at  last  triumphs,  but  in  a 
town;  her  name  blazes  in  the 
!cj  firmament;  and  the  city  In 
e w.^  merely  the  plaything  of 
immittees  Or  petty  managrers, 
fit  on  the  fact  that  she  was 
[ourner  within  its  gates.  Or 
worn  <^s  with  the  strugffle 
old,  with  the  bitterness  of 
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Ithe  thought  that  she,  too,  might  havel 
been  famous,  if  her  path  had  been  made 
only  a little  smoother.  If  her  genius  had] 

been  recognized  by  those  whose  duty  It 
was  to  recognize  and  help. 

— 4— 

Triumphant  Even  In  Defeat.  : 

Yet  such  a failure  Is  more  to  be  en-  I 
vied  in  the  endless  procession  of  trans- 
fers and  promotions  than  the  cheap, 
easy,  ephemeral  success  gained  by  fool- 
ish means  for  the  gratification  of  van- 
ity; more  to  be  envied  than  security  of 
position  due  to  fawning  and  Intrigue. 
At  least  no  merchant  trafficked  In  the 
heart  of  the  dead  singer;  and  of  such 
unknown  heroines  as  well  as  of  de- 
feated heroes  did  -Walt  -VVhltman  chant: 
Wlta  music  strong  I come — wltli  my  comets 
and  my  drums, 

I play  not  marehes  for  accepted  victors  only — I 
play  great  marches  tor  conquered  and 
slain  persons. 

Have  you  heart  that  It  was  good  to  gain  the 
day? 

1 also  say  It  la  good  to  tall— battles  are  lost  in 
the  same  spirit  In  which  they  are  won. 

I beat  and  pound  for  the  dead; 

I blow  through  my  embouchures  my  loudest 
and  gayest  for  them. 

Vivas  to  those  who  have  failed! 

And  to  those  whose  war  vessels  sank  in  the  sea! 
And  to  those  themselves  who  sank  In  the  seal 
And  to  all  generals  that  lo.st  engagements!  and 
all  overcome  heroes! 

And  the  numberless  unknown  heroes,  equal  to 
the  greatest  heroes  knowil. 


LOCAL. 

The  19th  of  the  Steinert  piano  player 
concerts  will  be  in  Steinert  Hall  Wednes- 
day evening,  March  16. 

A concert  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  B. 
Guckenberger.  contralto,  and  Mr.  Guck- 
enberger,  pianist,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ru- 
dolf Nagel,  ’cellist,  at  Huntington 
Chambers  Hall  Wednesday  evening. 

There  will  be  a local  Municipal  concert 
at  the  South  Boston  high  school  on 
Thursday  at  8 P.  M.  The  Boston  Munici- 
pal orchestra.  Mr.  Kanrich  conductor, 
will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  James  G.  Ryan, 
soprano,  and  the  South  Boston  evening 
high  school  choral  class.  The  vocal 
pieces  are  by  Winter,  Sullivan-Lewis, 
Cowen,  and  Gounod’s  “Gallia”  will  be 
sung.  Orchestral  pieces  by  Weber,  Tel- 
1am,  Grie^  and  Chamlnade. 

A Municipal  concert  will  be  given  at 
Curtis  Hall  Wednesday  at  8 P.  M.  The 
orchestra  will  play  pieces  by  Schubert, 


Volpatti,  Strauss,  Chamlnade,  wagner. 
Mrs.  Louise  Whitaker,  contralto,  will 
sing  songs  toy  Salnt-Saens,  Nevln, 
Coombs,  and  Mr.  Kanrich  will  play 
Nachez’s  “Gypsy  Dance.” 

Mr.  P.  J.  Malley.  after  12  years  ser- 
vice as  organist  and  choir  director  of 
St.  Anne’s  Church,  Dorchester,  begins 
his  duties  today  at  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Salem. 

Miss  Maud  MacCarthy’s  second  violin 
recital  at  Steinert  Hall  has  been  post- 
poned to  Mardh  23  at  3 P.  M.  The  pro- 
gramme will  Include  Colerldge-Taylor’s 
“Hlawathian”  selections. 

CONSERVATORY  OPERA  SCHOOL. 
The  Opera  School  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  will  give  a performance 
In  the  Boston  Theatre  Thursday  after- 
noon. Mr.  Blmbonl  will  be  the  con- 
ductor, and  his  “Santuzza,”  an  opera  In 
one  act,  libretto  by  D1  G.  Corrlerl,  will 
be  produced  for  the  first  time  In  the 
United  States.  The  story,  a sequel  to 
that  of  “Cavallerla  Rustlcana,”  has  al- 
ready been  published  In  The  Herald. 

Scenes  from  "Aida,”  “Rigoletto,”  “La 
Travlata,”  “Carmen"  and  “Faust”  will 
also  be  given. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  some  of  the  pupils  of  the  Opera 
School  who  will  appear  on  Thursday 
for  the  first  time  at  these  exhibitions. 

Mrs.  Jean  Sherburne  of  Lowell  will  ap- 
pear as  Alda  and  Marguerite.  She  has 
had  experience  as  a church  and  concert 
singer.  Miss  Maud  Abramson  of  Bos- 
ton, who  will  take  the  part  of  Gllda.  Is 
best  kfiown  as  a concert  singer.  She 
appeared  once  In  a small  operatic  per- 
formance as  Lucia.  Miss  Sarah  Fisher 
of  Boston  will  take  the  part  of  -Violetta 
in  "La  Travlata.”  This  Is  her  first  year 
in  the  Opera  School.  Miss  Adah  Hussey 
of  Boston,  the  contralto  at  the  Eliot 
Church,  Newton,  is  well  known  as  a 
singer  in  concert  and  oratorio.  She  will 
take  the  part  of  Carmen  In  the  last  act 
of  Bizet’s  opera.  Mr.  Robert  Seamans 
will  take  the  parts  of  Valentine  and 
Escamlllo.  and  Mr.  Anthony  Carlson, 
who  comes  from  Utah,  that  of  Mephis- 
topheles.  Mr.  John  J.  Mogan  of  Boston 
has  sung  in  church  choirs  and  coached 
musical  entertainers. 

The  programme  will  be  as  follows: 
“Travlta,”  Act  I.— Violetta,  Miss  Fish- 
er; Flora,  Miss  Nordahl;  Alfred,  Mr. 
Perry. 

"Faust,”  Act  IV.— Marguerite,  Mrs. 
Sherburne:  Slebel.  Miss  Nordahl; 

Martha.  Miss  Westgate:  Faust,  Mr. 


Perry;  Valentine,  Mr.  Seamans;  Mephls- 
topheles,  Mr.  Carlson. 

“Rigoletto,”  Act  II.— Gllda,  Mias  Ab- 
ramson; the  Duke,  Mr.  O’Connor;  Rigo- 
letto, Mr.  Codman;  Sparafuclle,  Mr. 
Mogan. 

“Aida,”  scenes  from  Act  I.  and  Act  II. 
—Alda,  Mrs.  Sherburne;  Amnerls,  Miss 
Stanaway;  Radames,  Mr.  O’Connor: 
Ramfls,  Mr.  Mogan. 

“Santuzza”— Santuzza,  Mr.s.  Morse; 
Lucia,  Miss  Stanaway:  Curate,  Mr.  Mo- 
gan: the  Sacristan,  Mr.  Storer. 

“Carmen,”  Act  IV.— Carmen,  Miss 
Hussey;  Don  Jose.  Mr.  Dean;  Escamillo, 
Mr.  Seamans. 

A chorus  and  orchestra  will  assist. 

THE  GRAND  OPERA  SEASON. 

Monday  evening,  April  4,  is  the  date 
selected  for  the  beginning  of  the  annual 
season  of  grand  opera  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  company.  Tho  engagement  this 
year,  as  usual.  Is  for  two  weeks,  and 
embraces  12  evening  and  four  afternoon 
performances. 

According  to  the  circular  announce- 
ment just  sent  out  by  Manager  L«aw- 
rence  McCarty  to  season  ticket  sub- 
scribers, “the  repertory  will  be  selected 
from  the  works  which  have  met  with 
the  most  favor  In  New  York  this  sea- 
son," and  all  the  operas  to  be  heard  In 
Boston  will  Ite  cast  with  the  same  art- 
ists and  staged  in  the  same  elaborate 
and  artistic  manner  as  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House.  The  operas,  too,  are, 
as  usual,  divided  among  the  Italian, 
French  and  German  schools. 

Included  in  the  list  of  singers  are 
many  of  last  season’s  artists,  while  the 
places  of  a few  who  were  in  the  Grau 
aggregation  have  beHn  taken  by  new- 
comei*s,  such  as  Mmes.  Ackte,  Ralph 
and  Marlon  Weed,  for  sopranos;  Mmes. 
Bouton,  Fremstad.  Pohimann  and  Edyth 
■Walker,  for  mezzo-sopranos  and  con- 
traltos; Messrs.  Kraus,  Maslero  and 
Naval,  for  tenors;  Messrs.  Gorltz  and 
Guardabassl,  for  baritones.  Others  in 
the  aggregation  whose  names  are  more 
familiar  to  Boston  music  lovers  are 
Calve,  Sembrlch.  Gadskl,  Ternina, 
Bauermeister  and  Seygard,  for  sopranos; 
Ixmlse  Homer,  contralto:  Jacques  Bars, 
Burgstaller,  Dippel  and  Reiss,  for  ten- 
ors: Begue,  Campanari,  Dufrlche,  Muehl- 
mann,  Scotti  and  VanRooy,  for  bari- 
tones; Blass,  Journet,  Plancon  and 
Rossi,  for  basses. 

’The  conductors  this  season  are  Messrs. 
Alfred  Hertz.  Gustav  Hlnrlchs  and 
Felix  Mottl,  Mr.  Nahan  Franko  is  gen- 
eral music  director,  and  Mr.  Frank  Rlgo 
is  stage  director. 

Needless  to  say,  the  entire  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  orchestra,  chorus  and 
ballet  will  assist  at  every  performance. 

The  circular  announcement  to  season 
ticket  subscribers  cites  the  same  prices 
as  last  year— $80  for  the  orchestra,  or- 
chestra circle  and  first  two  rows  In 
balcony:  $18  for  third,  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  rows  in  balcony,  and  $32  for  sec- 
ond balcony.  This  embraces  all  the  per- 
formances. The  prices  for  the  12  per- 
formances (evenings  only)  are  $60,  $30 
and  $24. 

Orders  for  season  tickets  may  be  sent 
(inclosing  check  to  the  order  of  Law- 
rence McCarty)  to  the  Boston  Theatre, 
and  seats  will  be  allotted  In  tho  order 
In  which  the  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived. This  season  subscription  sale  is 
by  letter  only,  and  will  close  Saturday. 
March  19.  The  box  office  season  ticket 
sale  and  the  single  ticket  sale  follow. 


PERSONAL. 

Emma  Fames  will  sing  at  a concert 
given  by  Arturo  Tibaldl  at  London 
June  8. 

Matilda  Bauermeister  has  announced 
her  approaching  withdrawal  from  the 
operatic  stage.  She  will  sing  at  Covent 
Garden  In  May  for  the  last  time.  She 
said  to  a reporter  of  the  New  York 
Sun:  “I  want  to  retire  now,  because  I 
tbiriif  the  American  public  still  like  me 
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a HkV'.  and  I don’t  Vant  !o  wait  until 
\ Stop  liking  me.  I have  cried  more 
in  tlio  past  week  than  I ever  did  before 
to  tlilnk  that  this  is  good-by.  It  is  16 
years  now  since  I first  appeared  before 
an  American  audience,  and  every  year 
it  was  a renewed  pleasure.  Friends 
want  me  tc  come  back  here  and  teach; 
others  want  me  to  go  back  to  Europe 
and  teach.  But  I haven’t  made  any 
deii'dte  picas  vet.  Anyhow,  I hope  the 
.Vmeriean  publ'ic  will  remember  me  for 
a iny.e  while  vet,  and  say,  ‘'Vt’cll,  after 
all  s!.,-  wasn’t  a bad  little  artist. 

’".  .i-  e Tschaikowsky  In  the  life  of 
his' ’..rc.lier  Peter  tells  this  story  about 
Mr.  Snfonoff.  who  conducted  the  Phil- 
1,  rni.n  ;c  concerts  in  New  York  la^ 
week  Peter  had  recommended  Safonoff 
ns  h.'.;d  te.achcr  of  piano  playing  at  the 
Mos'ow  C inservatory,  through  Aren- 
sk\’->  advice,  but  he  wrote  to  Anton 
U;ih!nstein  for  information  about  Safo- 
nofr.  Ru'niustoin  answered:  “I  do  not 

kn-iw  liiiii” ; vet  Safonoff  had  taken  the 
gnid  medal  lit  the  St.  Petersburg  Oon- 
servii-iry  and  was  a teacher  at  that 
insiiVute.ii.  In  spite  of  this  curious  r.n- 
sw  ' or  Rubinstein,  Safonoff  -went  to 
ti.e  iloscow  Conservatory  in  18S5. 

A eeiicert  in  memory  of  Frederick 
Giinit  Gleason  was  given  by  the  Manu- 
ec"-.!  Society  In  Chicago  March  2.  when 
werks  by  the  late  composer,  Adolf  W el- 
dig.  Arne  Goldberg  and  Chopin  were 

■ '^'aUor  Damrosch,  who  seems  to  be 
making  quite  a lot  of  money  out  of  a 
••P  irsifal”  hash  with  his  orchestra  in 
coi.cert  form,  is  going  to  try  It  over 
here  for  the  Brooklyn  Institute  on 
March  25.  Mr.  Damrosch  thinks  it  Is 


wlclted  for  ’Mr.  Conried  to  give  Par- 
sifal” as  an  opera;  perhaps  because  Mr. 
Conried  can  make  so  much  more  money 
that  way  than  Mr.  Damrosch  can  with 
the  same  music  In  concert!  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch’s  press  agents  send  out  a yawp 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Damrosch  s con- 
cert version  "does  not  share  Mr.  Con- 
riedi’s  impiety,”  which  is  eimugh  to 
make  an  honest  man  sick.  Brook’^'n 

^yriTOio  Horszowskl,  a 9-year-old  pian- 
ist gave  a concert  at  Lelpslo  Feb.  10. 
He  played  Beethoven’s  “Pathetic”  so- 
nata, Schumann’s  “Kinderszenen  and 
other  pieces  with  “a  certain  Inborn  ele- 
fir3.nc©»*' 

The  Verdi  monument  committee  has 
raised  the  sum  of  $20,000,  and  decided 
to  keep  the  subscription  list  open. 

The  60th  anniversary  of  the  operatic 
debut  of  Antonio  Cotognl,  baritone,  has 
been  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at 

^’Th'^'  competition  for  the  Rubinstein 
prize  for  the  best  piano  composition 
played  by  the  composer,  between  20  and 
26  years  old,  will  be  held  at  Paris  In 
1905.  Busoni  took  the  prize  at  the  first 
competition  in  1890.  The  competition  is 
held  once  in  five  years.  ^ 

The  death  of  Mme.  Malvina  P.  Schnorr 
von  Caroisfeld  at  Carlsruhe  is  re- 
ported. She  was  72  years  old.  She  cre- 
ated the  part  of  Isolde  at  Munich,  J^une 
10,  1865,  but  after  the  death  of  her  Ms- 
band,  July  21,  1865,  who  created  "^is- 
tau.  she  left  the  stage.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Garrigues,  and  she  was  said 
to  he  the  great  grand  niece  of  Da.via 
Garrick.  Born  at  Copenhagen,  she 
studied  at  Paris  with  Manoel  G-a-fcla 
and  made  her  debut  at  Dresden  at  the 
ag>  of  18.  In  1865  she  was  called  to 
Munich.  tYagner  thought  at  first  or 
giving  the  part  of  Isolde  to  Tietjens. 

Massenet,  s>ojourning  at  his  winter 
home  on  the  Spanish  coast,  is  at  work 
on  his  new  opera,  “Cherubin.” 

Mrs.  Lilian  Eldee,  who  died  at  Lon- 
don Feb.  1-4,  was  for  18  months  a pupil 
of  Mme.  Marchesl,  and  for  three  years 
a puoil  of  Henry  Russell.  She  made 
her  debut  in  1899  at  the  Stockholm 
Opera  House,  and  in  May,  1900,  she  ap- 
peared as  Musetta  In  Puccini’s  “La  Bo- 
heme”  at  Covent  Garden.  She  sang 
several  times  at  the  St.  James's  Hall 
Ballad  Concerts,  where  she  introduced 
two  years  ago  her  own  monologue, 
“The  Eternal  Feminine,”  with  music 
by  Liza  Lehmann.  Her  voice  was 
bright  and  flexible. 

Artur  Schnabel,  a pianist,  21  years 
old,  who  studied  at  Vienna,  made  his 
first  appearance  in  London  on  Feb.  16 
al  a Richter  concert.  Mr.  Blackburn 
said  of  pianist  and  the  concerto  chosen; 
“The  second  number  was  Brahms’s 
. pianoforte  Concerto  in  B flat  (Op.  83),  a 
work  seldom  played;  the  technical  dif- 
ficulties are  certainly  great,  but  for 
. pianists  of  the  present  day  such  things 
' scarcely  seem  to  exist.  Some  of  the 
; music  Is  dignified,  some  poetical;  yet 
somehow  or  other,  the  element  of  vlr- 
tuf>slty  seems  too  prominent.  Herr  Ar- 
tur Schnabel  was  the  soloist.  His  tech- 
nique is  admirable,  and  there  is  life, 
wonderful  crispness  and  intelligence  in 
his  playing.  He  met  with  a most  cqr- 
dla!  reception,  but  we  must  hear  him 
y music  of  more  emotional  character 
bef  .re  finally  judging  him.” 

lawyer,  who  Is  intimately  acquainted 
f -'h  the  circumstances  of  the  Patti 
tour,  explained  yesterday  why  the  puh- 

ii'  ' o m;  ny  dispatches  to  the  ef- 
Mme.  Pafl'-  “did  not  sing”  at 
• d -ue-  a city.  The  reason  is 

i;  . ; .'onoert  L cancelled  Mr.  Grau 
. . -it  to  pay  the  $5’J00.  Tnls 

- :•  : is  not  ni.ade  for  every  appear- 

.iiiled  but  for  every  one  that 
; V o-:,-;-  .;  J’uee.  So.  whem  the  man 
. offi'  i-  report.';  that  the  amount 

1;;  ",  or  $2000,  or  any  such 

di,-: -'.urn (b sum,  Mr.  Grau  decides  to 
enneel  ..  ti^te  and  let  the  money  be 
refui.-’i  d io  tiic  purcho  or.s.  1 hat  is 
eon."!'.  -";.ly  cheap  r than  going  down 
Into  -.ai  ’e  pocket  for  $5t't)0.— New  York 
■jim' s. 

M.-’.c  Tempf  it  gave  a song  recital  at 
t;.'.  .”  I’dorf-A.'-toria  Feb.  26.  , . , 

*■-  M.cn  Davies  the  tenor,  starts  for 
’rica  thl.s  month  lo  give  lo  eon- 
H=  i .id  to  a Dondon  reporter;  I 
a 'Other  offer  to  v:  dt  the  United 
: wint'  hut  should  very 

pi  ;fer  to  remain  here.”  Asked 
he  tho'.  bht  of  the  futun  of  Lng- 
a,  h-  annwerod;  “A  great  deal, 
„ wdl  onlv  ;i'.‘-  the  pii.oHc 


a sufflciernmight  fare.  The  HeS^Foln 
stuff  that  ivas  played  out  20  years  ago 
is  neither  popular  nor  fashionable.  Ib 
and  Uttle  Christina.’  '^’'th  Leoni  s de- 
lightful setting,  is  just  my 
opera:  and  evidently  the  public  Ihink 
the  same,  judging  by  the  ivay  in  which 
they  support  us  What  thi.=  composer 
has  done  other  musicians  can  .surely  do 
if  only  thev  have  a market  for  their 
wares,  and  the  matinq.es  we  propose  to 
give  next  winter  should  be  tlie  means 
not  only  of  bringing  such  works  into 
public  notice,  but  should  also  give  em- 
ployment to  the  number  of  young  stu- 
dents who,  having  finished  the.r  course 
of  Instruction  at  the  various  schools  of 
music,  are  anxious  for  experience.  | 

“THE  ATONEMENT.”  ! 

Coleridge-Taylor’s  cantata,  ’’The  Atone-  j 
ment,”  was  sung  for  the  first  time  in  1 
America  Feb.  24,  by  the  Church  Choral  I 
Society,  St.  Thomas’  Church,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
jj  Warren  conducted.  The  text  is 
, not  wholly  biblical,  for  there  is  a 

■ libretto  by  Miss  Alice  Parsons  Lead 

ins  motives  are  used  freely,  but  they 
are  melodies,  not  fragments  ®f  melo-  : 
dies.  The  New  York  Sun  said:  ’ Phe  re- 
sult is  that  they  are  marshalled  before 
the  hearer  after  t'ne  manner  of  the  idee 
fixe  of  Berlioz  rather  than  -ft'even  and 
Interw'oven  in  a glittering  web  of 
polyphony.  This  method  has  the  cd- 
vantage  of  enabling  the  composer  to 
treat  the  voice  parts  also  with  all  the 
resources  of  lyric  style.  'They  have^no 
declamatory  character  at  all. 

The  method  has  its  disadvantage,  too 
for  the  steady  flow  of  mellifluous  son„ 
gives  the  composition  as  a whole  an  un- 
mixed  sweetness  which  cloys  opon  the 
1 intellectual  palate.  This  is  the  one 
I fundamental  shortcoming  of  the  can- 
tata, which  is  admirably  made  o\ei  the 
selected  pattern.  The  choral  pait  be- 
gins with  the  scene  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane;  then  follow  a choral 


prayer  of  the  holy  women  and  the  apos- 
tles, also  choral,  one  of  the  most  melo- 
dious and  mmsicianly  numbers  of  the 
work,  but  marred  by  some  unfortu- 
nately cheap  thematic  ideas. 
with  Pilate  comes  next,  and  Pilate  s 
wife  intercedes  for  Jesus,  and  causes 
her  husband  to  sing  a love  song  to  hen  , 
Christ  is  handed  over  to  the  mob  and 
a rh  vthmlcal  march  to  Calvpy  dies  atvay 
In  the  distance.  The  final  scene  is  the 
Crucifixion,  which  ends 
celebrating  the  achievement  of  the  plan 
of  salvation.  In  this  chorus  the  com- 
poser employs  with  fine  skill  the  themes 
originally  heard  in  the  prelude.  Phe 
cantata  is  a serious  and  earnest  effort, 
and  it  discloses  In  the  composer  a rich 
fund  of  sweet  melody  and  a high  abil- 
ity in  the  "use  of  chorus  and  orchesria. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
there  are  some  pretty  dull  moments, 
and  some  others  which  stand  perilously 
close  to  effeminate  sentiment.  M'-s. 
Theodore  Toedt,  Bessie  T\idor,  Helen 
Cbrbin  Warren,  Kelley  Cole  and  Ar- 
thur Phillips  were  the  soloists.  _ 

Mr  Vernon  Blackburn  said  of  The 
Atonement,”  when  it  was  performed  in 
London  bv  the  Royal  Choral  Society. 
Feb  17:  ‘‘We  see  no  rea.son  whate\er 

to  Change  the  opinion  which  we  formed 
of  the  work  when  it  was  first  performed 
?ast  autumn  at  Hereford  during  the 
Three  Choirs  festival.  We  regret  to 
think  that,  so  far,  Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor 
has  distinctly  Proved  hi^ms^f  to  be  a 
man  of  one  work.  That  work,  hua 
wa'tha,’  was  distinguished  by  singular 
freshness  and  originality,  even  though 
its  dearest  admirers  were  compelled  to 
own 'that  at  times  it  erred  on  the  side  of 
monotony.  In  ‘The  Atonement  Mi\ 
Coleridge-Taylor  has  cleany  changed 
his  style,  but.  we  fear,  not  by  any 
means  for  the  better,  while,  at  the  same 
time  the  monotony  which  seems  to  at, 
tend  'WS  larger  endeavors  is  here  oneb 
more  singularly  apparent;  but,  whereas 
‘Hia-W'atha’  struck  an  entirely  new  npte, 
*The  A'tone'ment'  is  not  distinguished  by 
any  neculiar  individuality,  even  though 
(as  we  'have  said)  at  the  same  time  it 
has  no  great  variety.  The  libretto,  to 
begin  with,  is  distinctly  against  the 
work  as  we  observed  on  the  occasion  of 
Its  first  production.  To  weaken  the 
magnificent  scriptural  narrative  is  not 
precisely  the  way  to  Inspire  a composer 
to  do  great  things.” 

OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

The  three  operas  chosen  In  competi- 
tion for  the  Sonzagno  prize  of  $10,000  are 
Franco  de  Venezia’s  “Domino  Azzurro.” 
Gabriel  Dupont’s  “La  Cabrera,”  Loren- 
zo Flliasl’s  “Manuel  Menendez.”  They 
will  he  performed  In  May  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre.  Milan.  Campaninl  will  he  the 
conductor.  There  will  be  performances 
for  the  jury  alone:  then  the  operas  will 
be  performed  in  public,  one  opera  an 
evening:  and  finally  the  three  will  he 
performed  in  one  evening  before  the 
public.  The  jury  will  then  make  known 


demfeed  t5’'Sl5fhin  wanderthg  for 
oUedience,  follows  the  princess  to  a con- 
vent and  finally  compels  her  to  accept 
his  love.  One  guilty  kiss,  and  she  fails 
dead  at  his  feet;  but  the  angels  appear 
and  knowing  that  her  soul  is  unblem- 
ished, bear  her  to  paradise,  '^■“11* 
Demon  is  left  to  his  eternal  wandering. 

L.  Dalfin-Samuiloff  was  the  Demon. 
Mrs.  Rombro  Krantz  the  princess 
Kamainsky  the  heroine’s  father,  and  H. 

M.  Barenblatt  the  bridegroom.  The 
story  is  by  Lermontoff. 

Claude  Debussy  has  written  the  inci- 
dental music  for  the  French  adapta- 
tion of  “King  Lear.”  which  will  be 
brought  out  at  the  Theatre  Antoine, 
Fai'is.  ,,  ,, 

In  Otto  Taubmann’s  “Saengerw-slhe 
at  Blberfeld  the  chorus  placed  in  the 
rear  of  the  audience,  “translates  the 
sensations  and  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
ideal  public  to  guide  in  this  manner  the 
real  public.”  The  chorus  steps  in  only  at 
the  end  of  each  act,  at  the  dramatic 
climaxes,  and  during  dramatic  inaction. 

Hans  Sommer  has  completed  an  opera, 
“Ruebezahl,”  which  will  be  produced  at 
Brunswick  next  season. 

“Mirandolina,”  an  opera  in  two  acts, 
based  on  a comedy  by  Goldoni,  music 
by  Antonio  Lozzi.  which  was  crowned 
at  the  Cimorasa  competition,  was  pro- 
duced with  success  at  Turin  Jan.  2o. 

An  operetta  in  three  acts,  Monna 
"Wanna,”  a parody  of  Maeterlinck  s 
' Monna  Vanna.”  music  by  W.  Walenti- 
noff,  was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg 
Jan.  27. 

Puccini’s  new  opera,  Mme.  Butter- 
fly,” was  produced  at  the  Scala,  Mjlaii; 
Feb.  17.  ”It  was  received  rather  coldly. 

The  Bayreuth  season  will  begin  wth 
“Tannhaeuser”  on  July  22.  “Parsifal’ 
will  be  played  the  next  day,  and  “The 
Ring”  will  be  produced  the  following 
week.  Isadore  Duncan  of  San  Fran- 
cisco the  dancer  of  Chopin  and  Greek 
legends,  will  be  the  chief  dancer  in  the 
case  scene  of  “Tannhaeuser.' 

“Amorelle,”  a comic  opera  m three 
acts,  bv  Barton  White,  lyrics  by  Ernest 
Boyd-Jones  and  music  by  Gaston  Ser- 


Jf  -r] 


its  decision.  i 

Massenet’s  “Werther”  was  performed  i 
at  Corfu  lately.  We  are  still  unac- 
quainted with  It  in  Boston. 

I ‘”rTistan  and  Isolde"  will  be  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  in  Noveniber. 
Gluck’s  "Alceste,”  which  has  not  been 
' performed  at  Paris  since  1861,  ’Will  be,  r#^  ■ 
vived  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  April 

comique.  Paris,  for  the 
employes  of  the  theatre.  “ ^,=^®rio  by 
posed  some  years  ago  for  a sceiiayo  y 
Wpnri  Cain.  The  subject  is  the  lame  oi 
the  ant  and  the  grasshopper,  modern- 
ized. The  music  is  highly  praised.  Mis.. 
Chash'.s  was  the  chief  dancer. 
^Rubinstein’s  “Demon’’ 

I for  the  first  time  in  United  States 
1 at  the  Grand  Theatre,  New  York,  beb 
i 29  bv  an  amateur  company,  altnougn 
Herman  Kamainsky  was  a^o^^^ 

member  of  the  Imperial  Opera  House. 

Petersburg.  “The  story  is  that  of 
fhe  teu-hter  of  a Russian  prince  whose  | 
lover  is°  killed  on  the  eve  of  his  mar 
ris  -o  day.  Demon,  a fallen  angel,  con-v 


pette,  was  given  for  the  first  time  in 
London  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  Feb.  18. 
“The  plot  suffers  from  a complication 
of  incidents  to  such  an  extent  that  one 
frankly  gives  up  the  idea  of  following 
it  save  as  a succession  of  humorous 
chapters.  * • * The  music  "was  through- 
out gay;  if  sometimes  a trifle  monoto- 
nous and  lacking  in  orchestral  Ingenu- 
ity. it  nevertheless  supported  the  va- 
rious  situations  of  the  piece  with  ample 
sufficiency.  Now  and  then,  in  the  mere 
tune,  one  was  reminded  of  Sullivan  by 
no  means  at  his  best;  but  the  orchestra 
was  rather  reminiscent  of  Offenbach  and 
of  those  famous  jig  writers  to  whom 
tune  was  everything  and  orchestration 
but  little.”  The  chief  comedians  were 
Mabelle  Gilman,  Claire  Romaine,  Daisy 
Le  Hay.  Willy  Bdouin,  Sidney  Ba-ra- 
clough,  Evely  Vernon  and  Charles  Wll- 
brow.  Serpette  conducted. 

Salnt-Saens’  new  opera  in  one  act, 
"Helena,”  was  nroduced  at  Monte  Carlo 
Feb  18  with  Melba  and  Alvarez  as  the 
chief  singers.  The  work  Is  described  as 
a cantata  rather  than  an  opera,  and 
there  are  various  opinions  concerning 
the  music.  A description  of  the  Opera 
must  be  deferred  till  next  Sunday. 

FOR  SINGERS. 

They  are  having  no  end  of  a time  at 
La  Eolte  a Fursy,  in  Montmartre.  La. 
Boite  a Fursy,  as  you  know,  is  one  of 
the  few  places  which  have  contrived  to 
copy  the  Chat  Noir  and  live.  They  sing 
there  and  they  act  little  plays  in  Bo- 
hemian style,  but.  above  all,  they  charge 
a high  price  for  admission  and  go  in  for 
clean-shlrted  Bohemianism,  as  opposed 
to  the  dirty,  long-haired  kind,  which 
does  not  attract  the  best  class  of  the 
public.  And  now  Fursy  has  started  a 
song  competition  for  ladies.  Not  lydles, 
d’ve  take  me?  and.  above  all,  not  pro- 
feSonals.  You  (not  Fursy)  pay  your 
money,  and  you  sing  your  sorig.  Of 
TOurse  the  new  contest  draws  audiences. 
f?r  madame’s  friends  must  go  and  hear 
rmrlT.me  sinff.  And  so  ha.s  th©  penny 
reading  at  length  taken  a hold  in  Mont- 
martre.—The  Referee  (London). 

Mr  Edward  German  has  set  to  nuislc 
12  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  s Just  So 
stories  (Macmillan  and  Oo.).  Many  of 
Mr  Kipling’s  verses  seem  to  me  to  pre- 
sent many  difficulties  to  a composer,  es- 
uecially  in  regard  to  their  peculiar 
h^mon  and  it  would  ^ absurd  to  ex- 
nect  Mr.  German  to  be  successful  In 
catching  the  spirit  of  each  with  equal 
success  But  the  album  (It  Is  entu  ed 
“The  Just  So  Song  Book”)  contains 
many  very  happy  musical  illustrations 
of  Mr.  Kipling’s  verses.  , For  unforced 
humor  I would  specially  menrion 
“When  the  Cabin  Portholes’  and  ‘The 
Riddle,”  in  wnlch  a curious  effect  is 
produced  by  the  monotony  of  the  vocal 
part  against  an  accompaniment  full  of 
variefv  “Kangaroo  and  Dingo  is  also 
a clever  musical  realization  of  the  verse. 
“Rolling  Down  to  Rio,”  the  last  song 
in  the  book.  Is  full  of  Klplingesque 
spirit.  None  of  the  songs  Is  difficult 
either  in  the  vocal  part  or  the  accom- 
paniment. — Daily  New's  (London). 

V'ittnrio  Riccfs  “Four  Forest  Scenes 
were' stmg’^by ' Mr.  Cha^'f? 

London  for  the  first  time  Feb.  2.  iney 
are  effective  compositions  and  they  have 
a certain  measure  of  fancy.  But  mat 

fancy  does  not  rise  J^Vh^e?s 

place.  The  poems  of  Alice  Chambers 
Bunten.  it  is  true,  sound  no  real  note 
which  could  Inspire  a composer.  Noon 
in  the  Forest,’  ‘Twilight  in  UotcsL 
‘Midnight  in  the  Forest  and  Dawn  in 
the  Forest’  are  their  titles,  and  the  corn- 
poeer  has  done  his  best  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere which  does  not  exist  in  the 
v&rses  *' 

Mr.  Landon  Ronald  improves  it  seea^ 
to  us  with  every  new  composition  that 
he  publfsh^  in  the  realm  of  song.  There 
iia^  been  times  when  we  have 
fault  with  him  for  deserting  his  own 
most  individual  and  particular  talent, 
but  in  his  “Six  Love  Songs,”  just  pub- 
Ushed  the  words  of  which  have  been 
■written  by  various  hands,  he  has,  with. 


perhaps,  the’ ««ZSCm]on  ogHpi  draMSme" 
scena,  "Adonals,'*^  reacHM^  his  falgb- 
water  mark.  He  ’has  essentially  the 
touch  of  the  lyrist  In  music;  there  ■may 
■pe  many  who  would  refuse  to  regard 
with  great  seriousness  a writer  who 
centred  his  devotion  to  art  upon  little 

fusts  of  passionate  emotion,  and  yet 
his  form  of  art  is  no  less  effective  and 
no  less  beautiful  than  Is  the  more  sus- 
tained flight  of  the  writer  of  opera,  of 
oratorio  or  of  cantata.  The  world  would 
willingly  surrender  12  books  describing 
"The  Pleasures  of  Idleness”  In  return 
for  Herrlck’g  “DafCodiU”-  or  Lovelace’s 
”To  Anthea,  from  Prison.”  It  is  an  old 
story,  which.  In  commercial  life,  is 
translated  into  the  common  fact  that 
one  piece  of  gold  is  worth  a great  many 
pieces  of  silver.  In  “April’s  Here!’  . Mr. 
Ronald  has  composed  a most  charmingly 
delicate  and  exquisite  song.  He  glvp 
you  the  .sentiment  of  spring  In  the  early 
freshness  of  its  soft  winds,  a frcshne.s:-; 
which  seems  to  pervade  the  accomp^i-- 
ment  throughout,  an  accompaniment  full 
of  meaning  and  full  of  that  gentle  ef- 
fectiveness which  one  associates  with 
a spring  day  in  the  south.  The  melody 
is  as  sweet  as  the  violets  of  which  he 
sings,  and,  if  one  must  be  hypercritical, 
the  only  fault  which  we  have  to  find 
w'ith  this  otherwise  perfect  little  song  is 
its  fortissimo  ending.  The  gentle  emo- 
tion of  the  melody,  the  words  ^ and  the 
accompaniment  throughout  should  not 
have  culminated  in  anything  approach- 
ing a shriek.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
words  should  have  died  away  upon  the 
breath  of  the  spring  whispers  and  that  a 
rather  substantial  emotion  should  not 
have  been  provided  ad  lib.  for  the  aver- 
age singer.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Roussellere  appeared  successfully  for 
the  first  time  as  Siegfried  at  the  Opera, 
Paris,  Feb.  10. 

Miss  Lydia  Eustis.  an  American,  was 
praised  for  her  singing  of  songs  by 
Gabriel  Faure,  Gounod.  Brahms  and 
others  at  Paris  Feb  9.  Mr.  Irabert 
wrote;  “Her  voice  is  not  large,  but 
how  well  she  uses  it!  Her  diction  is 
perfect:  and  how  admirably  she  bears 
herself!  A Greek  statue  vivified  by 
Praxiteles!” 

Aino  Ackte  has  been  heard  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan, New  York,  as  Elsa  and  Juliet 
as  well  as  Marguerite,  but  her  voice  is 
still  described  as  cold  and  thin,  and  her 
action  as  extremely  conventional, 
i Dr.  Theodore  Lierhammer  gave  his 
! first  recital  in  this  country  at  New 
York  Feb.  29.  The  New  York  Times 
said  of  him:  “His  voice  is  not  remark- 
able; It  is  not  a large  one.  nor  is  it  of 
great  beauty.  Its  range  of  color  is  of 
Itself  limited;  but  he  uses  it  in  excellent 
style,  and  his  singing  is  marked  by 
much  taste  and  refinement.  H:;  has  the 
ability.  Indispensable  in  the  singer  of 
I songs,  of  identifying  himself  closely 
with  the  sentiment,  the  mood,  or  the 
passion  that  most  significantly  charac- 
terizes the  music  he  is  singing,  and  of 
making  it  dominate  his  interpretation.” 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES.' 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  said  of 
Elgar’s  “Apostles”;  ”A  more  unutter- 
ably dreary,  monotonous,  tiresome  ■work 
has  surely  never  been  placed  before  the 
public.  * • * The  strangest  thing  about 
this  oratoria  is  the  seeming  lack  of  plan 
and  coherence  in  the  music.  It  appears  . 
to  maunder  along  aimlessly,  mcaning- 
lessly.  If  the  present  writer  were  asked 
to  give  a literary  equivalent  or  analog 
of  the  impression  made  on  him  by  this 
score,  he  would  suggest  the  following 
as  an  example;  ‘See  that  man  climb 
a tree  downstairs  over  rocks  in  the 
ocean  plus  buttermilk  and  fresh  water 
pearls  around  the  corner  at  last  year’s 
concert  in  Arizona’— and  so  on  for  page 
after  page,  with  an  occasional  lucid  in- 
terval.” , , ,, 

A symphony  (No.  4.  op.  40)  and  a cello 
concerto  by  Julius  J.  Major,  a Hunga- 
rian by  birth,  were  played  from  rnanu- 
scrlpt  at  a Winderstein  concert,  Leipsic, 
Feb.  10.  The  works  were  praised  for 
native  simplicity,  melodic  flow  and 
sound  workmanship,  although  the  influ- 
ence of  "Volkmann  was  observed  in  the 
'cello  conaerto,  and  there  were  re- 
minders of  Scandinavian  and  Italian 
composers. 

Georg  Henschel’s  Requiem  was  pro- 
duced in  Hamburg  Jan.  11.  in  com- 
pany with  Richard  Strauss’  "Taillefer.’ 
Suk’s  latest  work,  a fantasia  for  vio- 
lin and  orchestra  (Mss.)  was  produced 
lately  and  successfully  at  a Czech  phil- 
harmonic concert  at  Prague. 

Bruckner’s  9th  Symphony  (unfinished) 
has  been  performed  at  Munich  for  the 
third  time  this  season. 

New  works  produced  at  a concert  of 
the  National  Society,  Paris,  Feb.  6: 
Three  organ  pieces  by  Ch.  Tournemire 
were  condemned  for  lack  of  inspiration. 
A violin  sonata  by  Childe  Weilly  ■was 

■ praised,  although  the  finale  is  too  much 
1 spun  out  and  too  elaborate.  A piano 
' trio  by  R.  Caetani  seemed  long  and 
, boresome,  ■v\'ith  the  exception  of  the 

■ opening.  

The  finale  from  a “musical  cycle  in 
i five  parts,  “Les  Houles.”  for  orchestra, 
by  Albert  Doyen,  was  produced  at  Paris 
Feb.  7.  "Certain  pages  are  of  a high 
inspiration,  and  the  peroration  is  in- 
tensely poetic.  There  are  abuses  of  dis- 
sonances. too  ■n-ell  known  devices  in 
orchestration,  and  occasional  lack  of 
clearness,  but  Mr.  Doyen  is  surely  a 
composer  of  the  future.”  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Guide  Musical. 

Dohnanyi's  sonata  for  ‘cello  and  piano, 
op.  8,  was  plaj’ed  at  Cliicago  Feb.  28  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Steindel. 

A tone  poem,  “Scena  from  Dante's 
‘Inferno,’  ” for  violin  and  piano,  op.  46, 
by  Clarence  Lucas,  was  played  by  Miss 
Bignardl  and  the  composer  at  M'hltney 
Tew’s  concert  in  London  Jan.  26.  Mr 
Blackburn  wrote  of  it;  "We  cannot  ex- 
actly say  that  Mr.  Lucas  has  more  than 
a somewhat  conventional  attitude  tow- 
ard the  subject  which  he  makes  his  in- 
spiration. A succession  of  minor  soa’c.s, 
a clamor  of  minor  chords,  and  finally  a 
sort  of  unused  but  quite  f.imillar  mel- 
ody to  those  who  love  to  play  witli 
scales  for  their  own  sake,  do  not  in 
combination  create  a novelty.  Yot  Mi. 
Lucas  is  a clever  muslci.m.  nml  Wc 
ti-ust  that  by  less  obviou.s  ways  he  wil; 
finally  complete  the  success  which  h:.- 
tslent  undoubtedly  deseiwcs.  Perhap- 
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ICr  fiWut  AM  oarMuliy  to  ut- 
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'hot  PWttlar  moslp  mast  monn  foi- 
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inMcal  rtrama  decldw  to  lio  in-Ht 
» him.  With  that  wo  may  h ave  ih- 

$i?^Heque«t  Proitraim'’  ^ the  i:in- 
BDAti  crehOBtrn.  Fob.  26-27.  was  n.-; 
dlo^  Beethoven's  overture.  "Ixu- 
'flM'  No  8;  Tschalkoweky’s  “Piithctlo" 
Smhony;  Van  der  Stuckon's  Idyl: 
'Uubestod:  love  scene  from 

Strauss'  "Feuersnot  " ; Llszt'.s 
Hawirlr  No.  6.  The  symphonies  that 

jilT“'k=hrt5?i's°’'''^nn,irsh?SR^ 

iMhoven’s  seventh:  Tschnlkowsky's 

"1812,"  followed  the  "Leo- 

chamber  muslo  by  Purcell.  T^e- 
t.t».  f^rttnl,  Vemclnl,  Giovanni  Oa- 
rtS  and  Felice  dal  I’Abnco  was  played 
r^don  the  23d  ult.  Would  not  two 
J iBMe  concerts  of  this  nature  srlve 
itaMure  in  Boston  In  the  course  of  n 
SUM?  In  New  York  there  are  Mr. 
lam  pWnko's  concerts  of  antique  mu- 
le obtefly  orchestral.  Mr.  Charles  M. 
>»ifB«r  would  be  the  man  to  give 
oncerts  of  like  chamber  works. 

Organ  pieces  by  N.  de  Grlgny  organ- 
rt  at  nficlms  and  composer  of  a col- 
Ictlon  published  in  1711"  have  been 
^rf^Bd  by  Gullmant  In  Paris,  and 
hey  ara  said  to  be  of  an  exquisite 
quality."  Fetls  gives  1700  as  the  date  of 

pi^Uiaton^onic  Legend”  In  t^wo  moye- 
ments  M'  Ernest  Schelllng.  the  plan  st. 
^roXced  at  Berlin.  Feb.  1.  show-ed  high 
'turposa  and  careful  workmanship,  but 
Ittle  originality  of  invention. 

Robert  Kahn's  new  piano  quartet  in 
I"  minor,  op.  41,  produced  at  Berlin  Feb. 

' u Md  to  be  academically  smooth, 
Vltho^ offence  and  without  Interest 
\n  Italian  priest,  Don  B.  Fomerls.  has 
iompleted  an  oratorio,  “Nebuchadnez- 
■ar.”  Is  the  grass  motive  a pastoral 

i°A°nw  overture.  "In  Italy,”  by  Gold- 
nark  was  produced  at  Vienna  Jan.  24. 
?The  work  consists  of  two  allegros  fu^l 
it  wirtnth.  which  inclose  a slower  epi- 

Ilode.  " The  overture  was  most  warmly 

f^he'^*^‘*Request”  programme  bbe 

Philadelphia  orchestra  concert  at  Phila- 
delphia Feb.  27  included  Tschaikow- 
Skv's  ''Pathetic”  syhiphony  the  over- 
ture to  "Tannhauser,”  Liszt  s First  un- 
garian  rhapsody.  The  programme  was 
chosen  by  balloting.  j — 

There  will  be  a complete  reproduction 
of  the  music  used  at  the  coronation  of 
King  Edward  VII.  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bov.  1902,  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Philadelphia,  March  19. 

"Four  Poems”  for  mezzo-soprano  and 
orchestra  by  Percy  Pitt  w^e  sung  by 
Mrs  Klrkley  Lunn  at  a Queen  s Hall 
^vmiihony  concert.  London.  Feb.  13.  The 
I^eTerte  said : "They  are  settings  of  Poems 
bv  Pierre  Louys.  Paul  \ erlaine  and  Al- 
bert Samaln.  They  may  be  described 
M poetical  orchestral  pieces,  tuean- 
Ing  of  which  Is  explained  by  the  vocal- 
ist In  other  words,  the  Instrumental 
nart  excites  more  attention  than  the 
vocal  At  a first  hearing  the  opening 
song,  entitled  “Chanson  de  Bllitls. 
struck  me  as  being  the  strongest.  Blli- 
tis  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a famous 
Greek  lady,  who  may  be  described  ujost 
charitably  as  partly  virtuous,  but  there 
is  nothing  Improper  in  the  text  of  the 
song  w&ch  is  idyllic  In  character 
There  Is  a delicate  suggestion  of  eastern 
Influence  in  the  orchestral  portion  of 
•MandoUne,’  and  ‘Souvenir-  Is  very 

Song  of  Hiawatha  and 

pYlaM^lc!p. 

’^5£f‘ovlrture  by  B«3-«^ara  Elgar  based 

on  his  recent  Italian  experiences  w 


-tm-  Ml  . .. 
cr-tV  w^M  ^Wl'JIfKl.p'litg  a 
1 to  .irt  by  taWniffbe  Innintlye.' 

"It  may  he  mild  tn.n  iIp-  listener  ap- 
pl.'iii  ' :i  the  performer,  bin  llils  in  a h fl- 
I himiU  il  laimpIlmeTit  to  ili-  mil-li-  miil 
■ ilii.  H net  remove  tile  tmluiiilni'..-i  oi  liear 
ling  .111  Impressive  dtlivei  y '‘f  'lie  \V  i i 
’ Despl  o il'  followeil  tiy  n liiirrl  ol  np- 
plilll.se.  1 have  never  he  ird  this  done  :it 
the  performunre.;  I have  alleiuled  In 
the  mUllaml  e The  rolo  voeallsts.  If  not 
liluniewonhv,  are  pot  blamele.ss.  Ths 
'wi.athed  smile-'  of  eertuin  popular 
.slnper.-i,  particularly  ladle  ■.  tell  plainly 


slTiu*?rfi,  fill rt iculrt rly  liMlIc':-'.  l**M  puuuiy  \ v mi.iiw.rt  iinii  i*  m 

Iha't  in'  tliolr  I'crsonal  gratlllc.aU^  I ^U’fu  1 A'lVxaml. 
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t'  • St’brt*!,  «’riutluf(tj4*i:  Htruhiw,  HUh 

o:  lt-*4tru;  klufl'*.  " i-rtBf’U 

I"  jNiri-.  *t€ 

ih-‘  trti!  by  ilio  fnmp.#^rr). 

Tl  l':.-;i»AY  Kyniphimy  lUlI,  U Mi)  V.  M.: 

<»ibl  Ulfhnnl  Strmw*»  LIjkisI'b  ••rnuBt" 

V jphony  iriMHlii«-<f4t  l>y  Mr.  StrBUw*. 

P-.UIM4  with  orvlioitrii:  “Dan  U«i«4*nhtml, '* 

"Ui»ln*«'IIymniM»,”  “.M«>PKfi»,'*  'VaivlUo** 
(Mn».  Ahim);  “iH-nth  aikI 

AiMUhcdBU”  (“mducUMl  l»y  ih«  com|*KM»ri. 

Kr«‘noh 


have  forgotten  their  inl.sslon  ns  minis- 
ters to  the  true  in  art.  The  gr<  .it  sj  m- 
nathetle  heart  of  the  nrltlsli  nubile  In 
led  to  nppliiud  tliem  by  tlieir  exlilbltlon 
of  pleasure  from  a kindly  feeling  to 
show  it.s  appreciation:  but  artists,  when 
taking  nart  in  an  art  work  of  Impor- 
tance. should  lake  a lilgher  position  and 
exact  a more  defeieiil lal  homage  than 
that  rendered  to  the  daring  acrobat.  .\n 
artist  shines  hv  a reflected  light:  the 
source  of  thai  light  is  the  music,  and  its 
intensltv  depentis  on  the  respect  paid 
to  tlie  work  Interpreted,  and  to  break 
the  eontiiuiltv  of  a composition  is  to  les- 
sen its  power  to  impress  and  excite 
esteem."  . 

Here  in  Boston  tliere  is  varied  ap- 
plause at  oratorio  performances.  The 


•ling  neltiil  liy  .Mine,  .lIoininlirMiirliw. 
irinily'ii  "llluir  il.'  I.ime."  Irvins.  ItergarB 
"Ol, Olsons  lies  Obainps,"  Uuimre’s  "I’Mil.rln," 
rS'biiSHy’H  Mit  v»t  pins  iadle."  “.Msnilo- 
line”:  (I'liMly's  nrrungeuiviit  of  folk  songs  of 
Vlvunils,  *'Isi  ims  (tuns  in  I-mIrle";  *'.\ln 
l.lsette,"  Cininsson's  “Ini  riinlllons."  Augusta 
Ilnlmes'  "li'-Viiiiel  liu  I'rlntenips"  nnd 
‘lilii'inln  ilii  Cli'l.’'  Mr.  Do  Volo  will  bo  Ibc 
aeooniuiiiUt. 

(•■hlekiTlng  Hall,  fi:15;  ThinI  Cblekoring 
prisluetlon  coiusTt,  II.  J.  Ling  roisliit'lor. 
1-rrhnlo  to  "The  lUpds"  of  ArtatopbnnvB 
I’nlno  (eoniliiotoii  by  ibe  eomposer),  Ilr»t 
tlnio:  EriM’Mt  lliiti'beson's  pinno  ronert-io  In  K 

I ~ —I.  .sik  tl  4 1 1 iiBb  * 


Composer’s  'First  Appearance  in 
Boston  as  Conductor  of  His  Own 
Works — Superb  Performance  by 
Philadelphia  Orchestra. 


nuio;  iiiiiriK^on  h jiimio  tuiH'ri  w>  ih 

major  tplayo<l  by  Uiv  Urwt  lliue; 

“Tho  Sarnceim’*  nnd  Ib*autlful  Alda,’' 

MftflAiweli:  Mor,”  rhaomxly  f*»r  bnri- 

tono  nnd  orcheairu  (.Stopbon  'I Owuteml,  barl- 
.....  ---  --  . - torn.*);  Salnt-SaoiiH’  ‘’Sulto  AlKorlcnn**.” 

plause  TIinWDAY  Ilostoii  Tluatre.  2 1'.  M,:  Kxhllil 

Chorus  acts  as  t ton  of  tho  New  Ihiglunil  Oousei  vnlory  oikti 

the  solo  singers  as  tlie>  grope  their  way  , tqu,i.„„i  (.inductor. 


DELIGHTED  AUDIENCE  I 
LOATH  TO  LEAVE  HALL  | 


me  siiiu  siiigcia  II-  ......  

to  their  seats.  It  applauds  the  conduc- 
tor before  ho  has  his  stick  in  hand,  a.s 
a guarantee  of  good  faith.  It  applaiids 
with  equal  vigor  each  solo  singer  after 
an  aria,  whether  the  aria  be  well  or 
poorly  sung.  It  Is  surprising  that  the 


Mr.  TMuilK>nl  ctmductor. 

Obli'keclng  Hull,  il  V.  M.:  lenten 

ohninlwr  ooacert  (MIsh  'CH*iTy’ft  Rt-rlcw).  Mias 
Olivo  Mead,  vlolliiLvt;  Mrs.  llclurlcli 
^’luiecker,  Alisa  Raynmh  Dowse.  MIks  Meta 
K.  White,  Mr.  Sehnocker,  ImrplstH;  Mr.  Geb- 
hard,  pi-anlst;  Mr.  Zacb,  accoiiipantHt. 


sfii 


poorly  sung,  it  is  surpi  ising  umt  ulo  I naru,  pmnist;  .nr.  /jboo,  avt 
Chorus  does  not  applaud  itself.  It  might  fkiuaY— Symph<my  Hall,  2:30  V.  M.:  Klph 

say  with  the  English  governor  In  India,  toenth  public  rehearsal  of  Itoston  Symphony 
who  was  accused  of  looting:  “I  am  sur-  orcheatra,  Mr.  Gerioke  conductor.  Fantastic 
orised  at  my  own  moderation.’*  otverture,  Stiiibe,  tlrst  time;  I.4i1o’r  “SiiiinlHh 

^ ATr  Ernest  Newman,  a brilliant  writer,  | Sympbony,”  for  violin  and  orchestra  (llmo- 
has  examined  Into  the  causes  of  ap-  th^  Adamowskl,  viollndst);  overture  to 


inee  AaaiuowBKi,  viiyiiuuoi; , v»v*i.uxx. 
“Corlolaniig.”  Beethoven;  symphony  No.  2,  in 
Jy  major,  Sll)ellus,  first  time. 

Trinity  Ohurch.  8:15  P.  M.:  Choral 

Art  Society,  Wallace  Goodricli  conductor. 
Palestrina’s  “Stabnt  Mahir,”  for  two  cholre 
and  ©olo  quartets;  Palestrina’s  “Imprt>porla,^ 
for  two  choirs;  Mozart's  “Ave  Venim  ; 
‘Mendelssohn’s  m'Otet,  “.Tudge  Ale,  O God  ; 
VerdPs  “Laudl  Alla  Verglne  Maiia,”  for  fe- 
male  -voices;  G.  U Osgood’s  hymn.  ' Piuwum 
Quando”;  motet,  “O  Praise  Ye  God,’  and 
dierublm  song  from  Tschalkowsky’s  llturgj'; 
Oornellus’  motet,  “Thron  der  I..Iebe.” 

Jordan  Hall,  8 V,  M.:  Fifth  concert  of 

Arbos  quartet.  Chadwick’s  quartet  in  K 
minor,  No.  4;  Oesar  Franck’s  sonata  in  A 
m'fijor,  for  piano  and  vioUu;  Brahms*  sextet, 
tor  strings,  in  B flat,  op.  18.  M«*rs._  G«b- 

hard  (idano),  Zach  (viola)  and  Barth  ( cello) 
will  abblst. 


*JaMln  sons  la 
‘Marionettes”  and 


plause  when  It  seems  most  Incongru- 

"How  is  it  we  do  not  applaud  when 
we  see  a picture?  When  people  And 
themselves  in  front  of  a Whistler  in  a 
gallery,  why  do  they  not  begin  clapping 
their  hands,  and  stainplng  their  feet, 
and  pounding  on  the  floor  with  stic^k.s 
and  umbrellas?  Partly,  I suppose,  be- 
cause the  impresslan  here  Is  not  so  ner- 
vous- It  does  not  communicate  the  elec- 
tricity that  strikes  through  us  when  we 
see  people— an  orchestra,  a singer,  an 
actor,  or  an  orator — in  the  flesh,  putting 
themselves  to  obvious  physical  exertion 
on  our  behalf.  Their  muscular  efforts 
nrovoke  sympathetic  musical  efforts  in 
us.  But  there  is  another  reason  why 

we  applaud  at  cVlecHv^  SATIIUDAY-Stelncrt  Hall,  8 P.  M : Plano 

ture  galleries,  'l^ere  is  a coiiecu^^  recital  by  Mmc.  Helen  Hopeklrk.  .MacDow- 
consclousness  in  the  former  that  is  M “Celtic,”  sonata  in  B minor;  Schu- 

sent  from  the  latter.  In  the  mann's  “Kiiiderscenen.”  fa^lslestueck  In 

are  and  remain  individuals,  in  the  con  , . proiphet”;  Debussy’s  suite, 

cert  room  and  at  the  theatre  we  cease  - * ..  . . .. 

to  he  Individuals:  we  become  a crowd, 
and  the  laws  of  the  psychology  of  the 
crowd  Immediately  come  into  play. 

There  Is  nothing,  as  Maeterlinck  has 
acutely  said,  of  which  a crowd  is  so 
afraid  as  of  silence;  the  silence  of  a 
mob,  silence  multiplied,  Is  really  an 
anDalling  thing.  Now  to  sit  in  silence 
Xr  a performance  makes  an  audience 
absoluteV  uncomfortable.  It  beglM  to 
thtak,  becomes  self-conscious;  each  in- 
dividual misses  the  support  of  the  ™ss3 
and  imagines  the  mass  is  criticising 
him.  A comrhon  impulse  of  cowardice 
causes  every  one  to  applaud.  It  Is  the 
tX  instinct  of  the  mob,  to  And  cour- 
age in  numbers.  Yes,  the  psychology  of 
anolause  is  extremely  curious  and  ex- 
ceedingly subtle;  and  If  our  actions  are 
hopelMsly  irrational  It  Is  not  because 
we  X musicians,  but  because  we  are 
human  belngs-the  most  Irratlona^l  of 
all  the  creatures  that  have  reason. 

D’ALBERT  and  BEETHOVEN. 

D’ Albert  played  Beethoven’s  sonata  In 
C major,  op.  63,  In  London,  on  Feb.  1, 
and  Mr.  Blackburn  Indulged  himself  in 
these  Interesting  reflections: 

'Beethoven  has  become  nowadays  b<- 


Fritz  Scheel  Conducts  — Mme 
Strauss-De  Ahna  Sings  Her 
Husband’s  Songs  and  Is  Ac- 
corded a Number  of  Recalls. 


‘Pour  le  Piano.”  and 
Plule”;  Stclierbatohctt's 
"Clair  de  Lime.” 

Symphony  Hull,  8 P.  M.;  Eighteenth  con- 
cert of  the  Symphony  orchestra.  Programme 
as  on  Friday  afternoon. 

“ElIjrENMD  ■ 
BVMIENCE 

Sung  in  Symphony  Hall  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Socii'ty  to 
Aid  Building  Fund — Mr.  Mol- 
lenhauer  Is  Warmly  Recalled. 


oerfn^i^ld  "lt^‘fhe  Vl|X  fXlv^  thlsl  classical  a master,  so  absolute  a person- 
montlXt  London.  His  symphony  will  music,  that  one  feels  It  almost 

not  be  ready  for  production^.  matter  of  frivolity  to  separate  nis 

A short  cantata.  “The  moods,  and  to  consider  th^  ^ a wan 

Silent  l.and,”  by  Harry  Alex.  Matthews  own  generation  might  have  coi^ 

?f ^Philadelphia,  a setting  MlXNlch-l  sidered"themfw|tho^  the  fbo  erreat 


Philadelphia.  March  3.  Published  in 
England,  it  will  bo  produced  there  in  a 
fortnight. 

. ORATORIO  AND  APPLAUSE. 

Lancelot  wrote  for  the  Referee  (Tjon- 
don)  of  Jan.  10  concerning  the  incon- 
gruity of  applause  during  the  perform- 
ance of  oratorio: 

"I  claim  no  originality  for  this,  for 
about  IS.’iB  Hanslick,  the  celebrated  Ger- 
man writer  on  musical  aesthetics,  pro- 
tested against  following  sweet  muslo 
with  discordant  sounds,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1886  considerable  controversy  was 
aroused  by  Prof.  Warr  of  King’s  Col- 
lege printing  on  the  programme  at  a 
concert  he  gave  at  Prince’s  Hall.  Picca- 
dilly, the  words  ‘No  applause.’  Wagner, 
as  we  all  know,  forbade  it,  and  Rubin- 
stein. with  a similar  object  In  view, 
wished  that  his  'Tower  of  Babel’  and 
rPtCcadlse  Lost’  should  be  known  as  sa- 
jcral  operas  and  performed  in  a specially 
I built  theatre  which  he.  proposed  to  call 
ha.  church  of  art.  The  idea  underlying 
fthis  desire  that  there  should  be  no  ap- 
fplause  until  a work  or  act  is  finished  is 
revel  ence  for  art,  and  since  we  yield 
this  reverence  to  Wagner’s  music 
dramas  It  Is  certainly  inconsistent  that 
we  do  not  treat  sacred  music  with  like 
deference.  It  was  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, therefore,  that  I read  a letter  in 
the  Standard  from  a music  lover,  and 


^aic^S  hal^athered  around  the  great 


of  PhllauQipnia.  a v* 

o'irsVoXh^&s'’UrXhestri:  W X°,\rthe®|r^earmarterr-He7r-EEi^ 

produced  bjn  the  Mendelssolm  .Club^  d' Albert,  h°'"®.''®^Ae®fiSit  *of  a'^'r^ode^rn 
-*  ■ thoven  rather  in  the  light  or  a moaern 

composer:  that  is  to  say,  be  attempts 
to  realize,  nay,  In  fact  he  reaUwd  the 


feeling,  of  such  an  intense  emotion  and 
such  a modern  sentiment  of 
feeling  as  that  which  filled  Beeth^oven 
when  he  composed  this  magnificent 
sonata.  It  Is  well  that  now  and  then  we  oass. 
should  resdlze  exactly  ^hat  unclass Ica^l 
QPTitiment.  to  quote  De  Quincy,  tnat  , ® 
shaking  and  Immediate  feeling,  which 
made  the  man  of  the  time  realize  the 
sentiment  of  hls  period  in  Its  full  and 
complete  culmination.  Many  musicians 
grieve  sometimes  when  they  realize  that 
Kppthoven  has  become  a classic  In  the 
dullest  sense  of 

to  find  that  Herr  Bugen  IV Albert  takes 

1^2?  all  that  dulness.  and  br^gs^ 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr. 
Emil  Mollenhauer  conductor,  gave  last 
evening  at  Symphony  Hall  a per- 
formance of  Mendelssohn’s  oratorio, 
"Elijah.”  Besides  the  chorus  and  a full 
orchestra,  there  were  the  following  so- 
loists: Mrs.  Kileskl-Bradbury,  soprano; 

Pauline  Fontarive,  soprano;  Miss 
Janet  Spencer,  contra’ to;  Mrs.  Mabel 
LeFavor  Pearson,  coatralto:  Mr.  Glenn 
Hall,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Gwilym  Miles, 
bass.  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  was  the  or- 


The  object  of  the  concert  was  to  in- 
crease the  building  fund  of  the 
whose  purpose  Is  to  provide  Itself  with 
a hall  suitable  for  rehearsa^  and  va- 
rious necessary  rooms  ar.d  offices.  'This 
fund  was  started  two  years  ago,  and 
thft  society  plans  to  add  to  it  yearl^y 
until  the  enif  can  be  accomplished.  The 
away’ail  that  dulness,  ana  brings  oee-  ^„X‘pe„dent  movement  of  the  organi^- 
thoven  to  us  In  the  glory  and  the  beauty  f ^,^3  aroused  apparent 

fe  irdeeWlm^Ltfr*"™ 

us  in  the  youth  and  the  I ^’The  performance  itself  was  good 

great  genius  not  to  he  surp^sed.  thoug^  , phe  chorus  was  In  excel- 

times  may  come  and  go,  and  though  m i thro  g our  respon- 

may,  in  many  chapters  of  art  i>o  lent  conaniun^  ,r,a  true 


may,  in  many  cnapiera  ui  a.  ^ 
equalled  here  and  there,  equalled  hy  Mo- 
zart, equalled  by  Wagner,  equalled  by 
Richard  Strauss,  equalled  by  Ed^^rd 
Elgar.  So  fine  an  Interpreter  as  He^ 
D’ Albert  leads  one  to  such  definite  coiK 
elusions.”  . 

•‘Equalled  by  Ed-ward  Elgar  1 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 


the  Standard  from  a music  lover,  and  -.rj.-nAV  t.t„h  7. an  r>  \i  • KTtra 

subsequently  ^ a leading  article  in  that  of 'the  and  'Haydn  in 


U-'JL/AX — o.>  luyijuujf  xjiaik,  I .ov  A - , 1 

concert  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in 
aid  of  Its  building  fund.  Mendelssohn  a 
"Klijah.”  with  these  solo  singers;  Mrs. 
Kileskl-Bradbury,  soprano:  Miss  Panllne  Pon- 
tarlve,  soprano;  Miss  Janet  Spencer,  con- 
tralto; Mrs.  Mabel  Le  Favor  Pearson,  con- 
tralto; Glenn  Hall,  tenor;  Gwilym  MUw, 
bass.  There  will  he  a large  orchestra.  Iw. 
Mollenhauer  will  conduct;  Mr.  Tucker  will  be 
ISclbus  of  its  misdoings  In  this  respect  tho  oigaiilst. 

unless  attention  is  called  to  them  by  MONDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.;  First 
erOitlng  a protest  on  _ programmes  of  Richard  Strauss  concert.  The  Philadelphia 

orchestra  of  100  players  (Fritz  Scheel,  con- 


s'uuBcqueiiLiy  a leauiris  ai  iicie  iii  Lime 

journal,  protesting  against  the  applause 
which  interrupted  the  performance  of 
‘The  Messiah’  on  New  Year’s  day  at  the 
Albert  Hall.  At  cultured  Kensington 
Gone  more  regard  to  the  proprieties 
mi^t  have  been  expected,  but  after  so 
long  an  experience  there  Is  little  llkeli- 
BObd  that  Ixmdon  will  beoome  fully  con- 
scious of  its  misdoings  In  this  respect 
— , — ailed  to  them 

a_programmes 


sTve  enthusla.sm,  good  volume  and  true 
fXnatlon.  From  first  to  last  there  was 
^■idXce  of  careful  training  and  con- 
S^ientlous  study.  Mr.  Mollenhauer  was 
wimlv  readied.  The  soloists  likewise 
wX  received  with  favor;  Mr.  M i es’ 
manly  singing  aroused  great  enthusi 
asm  The  work  itself  4s  familiar,  and 
sl^s  always  popular:  but  the  Insen-sate 
rinrtitfon  of  passage  after  passage 
grSws  Xlerably  wearisome,  and.  more- 
ovc7  Xkes  the  entire  programme  of 
nuite  unreasonable  length.  However 
beautiful  the  music,  the  ceaseless  maun- 
dXng  of  the  text  palls  as  the  evening 
w^Xoii.  But  the  audience  drank  it  all 
m and  listened  with  unaihated  ardor 
to  the  end. 


Dr.  Richard  Strauas  mode  his  first 
appearance  with  Mme.  Strauss-de  Ahna, 
soprano,  In  Boston,  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Symphony  orchestra  (Mr.  FVItz 
Schell,  conductor)  last  night  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  programme  was  as 
follows: 

Sympbooy  No.  2 iQ  D major Brsbmi 

SongH  with  orchestra.  It- “trauss 

Meinem  Klnde. 

MuttertncudeXel, 

WlegenlieU. 

Tone  poem,  "Till  Bnlen8p!egel”....R.  StraoM 
The  coming  of  Strauss  was  eagerly 
anticipated  by  hls  admirers  and  by 
many  who  are  always  curious  concern- 
ing the  face  and  the  body  and  the  bear- 
ing of  any  celebrated  person,  male  or 
female.  Bismarck  had  this  curiosity  to 
see  Gen.  Grant,  and  he  spoke  In  hls 
cynically  humorous  way  of  the  natural 
desire  to  see  "any  famous  animal.” 

It  is  not  given  to  every  composer  to 
conduct  hls  own  works.  There  have 
been  composers  who  killed  their  dear 
children  with  a stick.  Some  of  these 
musicians  knew  their  weakness;  others 
were  possessed  with  the  mania  of  con- 
ducting. But  Strauss  is  distinguished 
throughout  Europe  as  a conductor  in 
opera  house  and  concert  hall.  Con- 
ducting is  hls  profession. 

Many  were  disappointed  when  they 
learned  that  he  was  not  to  conduct 
one  of  hls  own  works  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  at  a Symphony 
concert.  This  city,  however,  has  al- 
ways welcomed  vlrtting  orchestras,  and  , 
it  has  been  quick  to  recognize  the  pro-  | 
ficlency  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  ability  ^ 
of  the  conductors.  | 

That  Boston  is  denied  the  privilege  of  ^ 
seeing  Strauss  conduct  one  of  hls  wor’as 
at  a Symphony  concert,  while  western 
cities  are  to  know  him  as  a leader  of 
their  local  orchestras,  was  a dlsapi>->lnt- 
ment;  but  the  programmes  as  announced 
were  to  some  a still  more  severe  disap- 
pointment. It  was  hoped.  It  was  expect- 
ed by  them  that  he  would  conduct  ”EIn 
Heldenleben”  and  "Also  Sprach  Zara- 
thustra,”  or  at  least  one  of  these  colui- 
seJ  compositions.  It  w.-ts  also  expected 
that  he  would  show  hls  command  over 
an  orchestra  and  his  views  concerning 
interpretation  by  conducting  some  Im- 
portant work  of  another.  Berthi'ven, 
Liszt,  Mozart,  Wagner,  Tschalkowsy. 
Brahms— It  mattered  not. 

These  feelings  of  regret  were  surely 
fo>-gotten  at  the  close  of  the  memomide 
concert  of  last  night.  The  performance 
of  the  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Scheel.  was 
admirable.  It  would  be  easy  to  find 
fault  with  Mr.  Scheel’s  Interpretation 
of  the  symphony,  but  the  faults  were 
those  of  extreme  thoughtfulness.  There 
was  such  minute  attention  to  detail, 
there  was  such  endeavor  to  make  every  j 
me.isure  of  moment,  that  movements 
seemed  episodic;  the  long  sweep  of 
phrases,  especially  in  the  first  move- 
ment, was  cut  Into  fragments,  each  va- 
rying in  dynamic  force;  but  as  a result 
there  was  a lack  of  Irresistible  con- 
tinuRy  of  melodic  line  and  thought, 
and  the  undercurrent  of  rhythm  was 
checked.  Too  much  stress  w.as  put  on 
that  which  is  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant . , ' . 

On  the  ottier  hand,  there  was  much 
that  was  Int  '-osting  in  Mr.  ScheeJ  s , 
reading  of  the  rhird  movement  and  the  , 
finale,  ar.d  the  very  erroni  In  Interpro-  ; 
tatlon  served  to  display  the  conductors 
control  over  hls  orchestra  and  the  r^dy,  | 
Intelligent  and  effecMve  response  of  the 
playera  to  hls  wishes.  Mr.  Scheel  was 
recalled  several  times. 

Mme  Strauss  de  Ahna  sang  three 
songs  with  orchestral  accompaniment 
conducted  by  her  husband,  the  composer. 
Her  voice  Is  light  and  without  color,  a 
voice  that  would  no  doubt  be  more 
effective  In  a small  hall.  The  sor,-;- 
themselves  a.re  of  sn  Intimate,  one 
might  say  a domestic  native.  They  are 
by  no  means  among  the  most  strlkli'j 
of  Strauss’  melodies,  and  they  mig  it 
have  been  written  by  a commoriiU  - 
composer.  But  Mme.  Sirauss  de  A _o.a 
by  personal  charm  and  appeal,  rair.er 
than  by  any  display  of  vocal  art,  gave 
them  certain  distinction.  The  audience 
was  quick  to  ; ..predate  the  essential 
element  of  her  diction  and  applau' ctl 
her  most  heartily  so  that  she  w;^ 
obliged  to  repeat  the  prettily  sentiment- 
al “Wlegenllepd”  and  to  add  two  songs, 
the  last  the  familiar  "aerenade.  Those 
additional  songs  were  po^imuled  de- 
! lightfully  on  the  piano  1 y Dr.  StrausA 
There  Is  nothing  but  unaJloyed  praise 


Gretchen  theme  is  of  exquisite'  ’4harm.  by  G“CT  uaw  waB  sung  and  there 

Mr.  Scheel  again  displayed  his  passion  wgp  an  unseen  flute  player.  Prof.  Paine's 


for  P"'  Strauss  as  oonduetor  of  his  to:;i 
poe  n "Till  Eulensplegel."  and  for  the 
n^.u  vellous  perfi>rmance  of  the  orchestra 
under  his  Impassioned  beat.  No  one 
left  the  hall,  however  enthusiastic  an 
admirer  of  Straus®  he  had  been,  with- 
01. t nddltii'ua!  respect  and  heightened 
wonder  for  tlie  composer-conductor.  Ii 
is  not  i'^cessarv  at  this  late  day  to 
discuss  l ie  contents  of  the  tone-poem 
Psc'.f.  A.^i  interpreted  last  night,  it  tvas 
i gigantic  Sclierzo.  not  without  a pa- 
hc’it  vea  a tragic  touch.  Till,  the 
lo-'uc'  pliyed  his  pranks,  exasperated 
he  hoiKst  citizens,  mocked  at  the  law. 
I'd  t last  judgment  was  pronounced 
,.’!\inst  lilm.  .And  then  there  was  the 
con.  l-  ding  thought:  “Once  there  was 
this  Till,  whose  strange  story  1 have 
noiv  told  you.”  -As  absolute  music, 
without  a suggestion  of  progrjimme,  it 
is  extiemel'’  fascinating. 

Strauss,  taJl,  slight,  dignified,  with 
hands  ihut  must  tempt  painters,  con- 
ducted without  the  slightest  affecta- 
tion or  thought  of  vainglorious  display. 
He  played  on  the  orchestra  as  on  a 
keyboard.  No  sudden  rhythmic  change. 

I ll'  e.xtretne  dynamic  contrast  surprised 
the  players.  Their  performance  was  not 
only  te  hnlcally  superb;  it  was  full  of 
ei.tstlcity  and  life,  of  sentiment,  humor 
and  eloquence. 

The  enthusiasm  of  conductor  and 
players  was  contagious.  The  conductor 
held  audience  as  well  as  orchestra 
under  his  sway.  And  when  the  music 
was  over — all  too  soon— the  emotions  of 
the'  hearers  found  relief  In  applause 
hat  must  still  ring  In  the  ears  of  the 
tone-poet  who  now  honors  Boston  by 
his  presence.  The  audience  was  loath 
to  leave  the  hall,  and  its  reluctance 
was  a still  more  flattering  tribute  than 
the  roaring  and, the  w'reath. 

To  speak  of  any  members  of  this  ex- 
cellent orchestra  may  seem  Invidious, 
yet  It  is  Impossible  to  refrain  from 
mentioning  the  excellent  work  of  the 
first  horn,  the  kettle-drums,  the  trom- 
bones the  first  oboe— the  list  might  be 
extended.  It  is  only  Justice  to  say  that 
in  "Tin  Eulensplegel”  the  men  played 
as  though  thej;  were  inspired 
Symphony  Hall  .should  be  crowded 
this  afternoon.  Such  a composer,  such 
a conductor  Is  not  often  within  the 
city  gates. 


W t k- 


I ^ 


Noted  Virtuoso  Gives  a Marve!- 


for  minute  dissection,  his  zeal  in  over 
elaboration.  Here  is  a conductor  to  be 
respected  for  many  qualities,  for  his 
mastery  of  mechanism,  for  his  genuine 
and  poetic  feeling.  If  he  were  only  not 
too  thoughtful! 

Mme.  Strauss  sang  four  of  her  hus- 
band's songs  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, and  she  sang  "Morgen”  tiiul 
''Caecllie”  twice.  She  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  “.Morgen”  than  in  the  others, 
for  the  song'  did  not  display  pitilessly 
her  faults  of  voice  and  of  metiiod.  Nor 
are  “Das  Rosenband”  and  "Llebes- 
Hymnius”  among  Strauss’  interesting 
songs.  The  audience  was  kindly  dls- 
l>osed  toward  the  singer.  What  sort  of 
treatment  ■would  any  local  soprano  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  this  same  au- 
dience had  she  come  before  it  with  worn 
voice  and  tvith  such  grievous  vocal 
faults?  No  doubt  the  audience  wished 
to  be  hospitable  toward  the  stranger; 
it  also  remembered  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  the  great  composer  and  conduc- 
tor and  wished  his  joy  to  be  vtdthout 
taint. 

Dr.  Strauss  gave  a marvellously  ef- 
fective reading  of  his  noble  and  lofty 
tone  poem.  The  performance  will  long 
be  to  many  as  a rare  personal  experi- 
ence, one  that  moved  them  to  the  very 
depths.  If  there  be  realism  in  this 
composition,  there  is  also  the  highest 
ideality.  After  the  depicture  of  the 
death  bed  agonies,  after  the  reminis- 
cences of  the  joys  and  the  emotions  of 
the  life  so  near  an  end.  after  the  final 
struggle  and  the  release  of  the  weary 
soul,  how'  consoling,  how  uplifting  the 
final  pages!  The  conductor  not  only 
brought  out  with  irresistible  force  the 
agonie.s  of  death  and  the  fleeting 
thoughts  of  poor  humanity  before  the 
great  change;  he  prepared  the  apotheo- 
sis, the  putting  on  of  immortality  with 
consummate  art.  The  introductory  pas- 
sage to,  the  finale  was  as  the  slow  roll- 
ing atv;ay  of  the  clouds  that  obscured 
—tile  celestial  vision.  And  then  the  so- 
norous, triumphant  chant  that  told  of 
victory  in  death! 

Again  was  there  the  revel.ation  of  the 
persuasive  power  of  genius  over  an  or- 
chestra. There  was  thought  neither  of 
orchestra  nor  of  Strauss,  the  man.  The 
orchestra  was  the  voice  of  Richard 
Strauss,  the  composer.  And  no  one  who 
has  felt  the  mighty  influence  of  his 
leadership  can  now  doubt  his  artistic 
sincerity,  or  the  importance  of  his 
musical  message.  For  the  man  as  con- 
ductor there  must  be  hencefortli  only 
prai.se  and  wonder  in  this  city.  His 
simplicity,  his  modesti',  his  dignity  be- 
fore an  enthusiastic  public  were  char- 
acteristic of  true  greatness. 

He  nothing  common  (lid,  or  mean. 

b'lion  that  memorable  scene.  ^ 

The  audience  was  a large  one.  yet  it 
will  'be  left  to  tlie  historian  of  music  in 
Boston  to  write  that  Richard  Strauss, 
the  foremost  conjposer  in  -the  musical 
world  of  the  early  years  of  the  20th  cen- 
1 tury,  visited  .ire  1904,  for  the  first  time. 

! this  city,  where  his  work.s  tvere  already 


overture  would  sound  better  in  Sym-  naru— ranged  by 

phonv  Hall.  It  is  an  eminently  festal  (Jharp.  a gavotte  aiian^  J 

J tr,  ♦Vian  thfl  Ca  ( n fi*  5L  iranSCTlDtlOn  O*-  X^OvlTl 


Piece',  and  there  is  more  than  once  the 


and'  Diszt's  "Waldesrau.ehen  , I'afp 
solos  by'  Mr. 

"Fantaisie.”  an  andante  b\ 

Schuecker’a  “Mazurka,  ainl  l ho  r ha  ip  , 

pieces-andante  from  Bochea  s G.aid  , 
Duo  Concertante”  and  Gounods 
Solennelle  (MJss  Pv?,ymali 
i%5^ker.  \Miss  Meta  B AV'mte,  Mr.  i 

Avtrl  iKllK  a.  - 


Miwiraar 

these  piano  pieces.  plaj«d  o\  Sir.  Geiv 
hard— Chopin’.s  "Impromptu.  in  F 
sharp,  a gavotte  by  Bach, 

Salnt-Saens;  a transcription  of  Loeffler  s 
Suggestion  or'the  stveep  of  the  Aristo-  .song,— Les 
phanlc  chorus.  We  should  like  to  hear  termezzo  m F 7'l"or,'v“  ‘ 
it  in  a hall  where  it  would  have  more  "Allaban,”  Foote  s :Aon 
el'oow  room.  , 

Mr.  Hutcheson’s  concerto  ■was  also 
played  here  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
not  a new  work,  for  It  wa.s  ii«‘formea 
In  Berlin  as  far  back  as  October.  1898. 

The  music  is  what  is  known  a,s  hlgnl.v 
respectable,  and  this  description  is  Imld 
by  some  to  be  a compliment.  The  , 
composer  has  evidently  studied  in  the  j 
orthodox  school,  and  he  h.os  not  wan- 
dered after  the  strange  gods  of  France, 

Russia,  or  even  Germany.  There  Is 
more  thematic  development  in  orchestra 
tiian  in  the  solo  instrument,  and  there  is 
much  passage  work  for  the  latter.  It 
is  an  uninspired"  composition,  without 
thematic  material  of  marked  interest, 
without  any  striking  feature  of  develop- 
ment or  instrumentation.  The  music 
is  all  so  smug  and  slick  and  without 
emotional  quality.  There  is  not  even 
one  strange  chord  that  would  bring 
a blush  to  the  cheek  of  a professor 
at  Stuttgart.  Mr.  Hutcheson  played 
fluently  and  clearly. 

Mr.  MacDovvell’s  two  pieces  tvere 
played  here  at  a Philharmonic  concert 
Nov.  5,  1891.  They  were  intended  origi- 
nally for  a.  symphony  or  suite  founded 
on  “The  ^ng  of  Roland.”  Tlie  flr^  Is 
ithe  sinister  music  of  Saracens,  when. 

V'mid  the  feasting,  Gannelone  swore  to 
betray  the  good  lyiight,  Roland  the 
fair.”  The  second  portrays  Alda,  Uie 
fair  and  gentle  dame,”  Roland  s be- 
trothed. The  first  of  the  fragments  is 
by  far  the  more  imaginative.  It  is 

highly  picturesque  in  an  original  man-  mere  >mii  will  in- 
ner It  is,  indeed,  romantically  poetic.  The  progwrnme  for  M^h  lui 

lecond  is  less  orchestral;  it  is  _as  elude  Brahms'  Tragic  O'eHure 
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SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL 

There  vi'ill  be  two  noveltie.‘i  at  the 
mil  reheai-sal  of  the  Symphony  orches- 
tra this  afternoon;  A Fantastic  over- 
ture by  Gustav  Strube,  a violinist  of  j 
the  orchestra,  well  known  here  as  a ] 
composer  and  conductor,  and  , 

Sibelius'  Symphony 

overture  was  composted  in  Ma\,  1W-. 
and  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  I 

I no  proerramine  other  than  the  title.  ^ ' i 

g°beliu5  is  a Finn  by  birth-he  was  bom  , 
In  1865-and  he  studied  at  Belsingfore 
and  at  Vienna.  The  ‘JJ. h°u t ' 

I conventional  movements  is  without 
* nrofframine,  but  it  is  supposed  to  ha^e 
a^lrtam  exotic  flavor.  The  other  pieces 
will  be  Lalo’s  Spanish  Bhap^y  for 
violin  which  has  been 

cancerts  bv  Mr.  loeffler  and 
twice  by  Mr.  Adaniowski.  who  will  play 
it  today  for  the  third  time,  and  Beet- 
hoven’s overture  to  “Ooriolanus. 

There  will  be  no  concerts  _next  week. 


CoTerm  No!  2 (Mr!  JosefEy.  pianist), 
the  Prelude  to  Blgar’s  “Dream  of  Ge- 
ronti^”  and  Tschaikowsky's  S.vmphony 
No.  4. 


PLMOPEIIA 

Conservatory  Pupils  Present  Sig. 
Oreste  Bimboni’s  “Santuzza”  at 
Boston  Theatre,  for  the  First 
Time  in  America. 


, , n j'  „ U!..  known,  and  yet  the  concert  hall  was  no't 

lOUSlV  EtteCtiVe  neading  or  ms  crowded  to  the  doors  with  the  people 

J of.  Si  tow  ‘ ’ ’ • , 

Tone  Poem,  “Death  and  Trans- 
figuration,” at  Symphony  Hall. 


of  a town  that  has  long  plumed  it.«elf 
on  its  musical  taste  and  claimed  the  dis- 
tinction of  being-  a mu.sical  centre. 


PERFORMANCE  LONG 

TO  BE  REMEMBERED 


T! 


Ime.  Strauss  Again  Sings  from 
Works  of  Her  Husband — Several 
Encores  Demanded  by  the  Large 
and  Well  Pleased  Audience, 


>vx  c u ( ^ /fhV 
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Dr.  Richard  Strauss,  assisted  by  Mme. 
Pauline  Strauss-De  Ahna,  soprano,  and 
the  Philadelphia  orchestra  (Mr.  Fritz 
Scheel,  conductor)  gave  his  second  con- 
cert in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  programme  was  as  follows: 

“KatiRt”  Symplion.t .Liszt 

Songs  witli  tirclieslni Strauss 

rhis  Ilosenbiiud. 

Llches-H.nmius. 

Morgen. 

Caofllle.  ... 

Death  and  Transfigiiraliou htrauss 

There  is  no  dou'ot  that  -Mr.  Scheel  is 
an  accomplished  drill  master.  His  pa- 
tience and  intelligence  in' rehearsal  were 
shown  not  only  by  the  fine  perform- 
8 nee  of  the  supple  orchestra  under  his 
,,v.  n direction,  but  by  the  readiness  with 
wliicTi  tlie  players  responded  to  Strauss' 
appeals.  Mr.  Sclieel  has  been  more, 
than  the  forerunner  of  Strauss:  lie 

smficthed  the  orclie.stral  way  for  him, 
!ic  icgulated  and  tuned  the  instrument 
f.n  II  Strauss  wa.s  to  play. 

Mr.  .Scheel'.s  choice  of  a symphony  tor 
lie  - onoert  of  yesterday  was  not  a 
fciwms  e one  for  the  occasion.  No  sane 
person  will  deny  that  I-lszt's  “Faust” 
has  rnaiiy  beautiful  as  well  as  striking 
msiageo.  (Wagner  evidently  knew  it 
weil  and  showed  this  knowledge  in 
some  of  his  own  pages.)  But  the  first 
mtivement  is  intolerably  spun  out,  and 
many  g..-at  effects  are  thus  frittered 
awai.  The  second  movement  is  indis- 
putably beautiful,  yet  It  too  might  have 
ta-eu  edited  by  a judicious  counsellor. 
Trie  “portrait”  of  Mepliislopheles,  or 
the  portrayal  in  tones  of  the  1- lends 
nee  'a,  is  the  least  s'uccessful  of  the 
mo  erne;  s so  far  as  mood  is  concerned, 
i-e*  I'lere  ,-re  'imbre  and  haunting  pas- 
f-i  a.,d  'he  appearance  of  the 


Unfamiliar  Pieces  by  Paine  and 
Hutcheson  Heard  in  Chickering 
Hail— Concerto  of  Latter  Played 
for  First  Time  in  Boston. 


The  second  , _ 

though  it  were  thought  for  the  piano 
and  the  musical  thought  itself  is  of  i 
sliglit  importance.  . 

Prof.  Parker’s  rhapsody  on  the  wiio 
poem  of  James  Clarence  Morgan  was 
produced  here  at  a Symphony  concert 
March  30,  1895.  when  Mr.  Max  Heinrich 
was  the  baritone.  It  is  a romantic 
work,  and  on  the  whole  it  19  the  most 
originally  imaginative  of  Prof.  Par- 
ker’s compositions.  The  opening  is  the 
least  dramatic  and  least  picturesque 
portion,  but  after  this  the  poet  s vision 
is  seen  sympatheticaly  by  the  musician, 
and  there  superb  passages  occur  In 
pages  of  a uniformly  heightened  style. 

Mr  "Townsend  sang  effectively.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  the  poem  had  not  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  musicians  before 
Prof.  Parker  set  music  to  it. 

Salnt-Saens’  “.Algerian”  suite  was  first 
plaved  here  23  years  ago. 

The  concert  as  a whole  gave  much 
pleasure  to  a small  audience.  Mr.  Lang 
conducted  the  pieces,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  overture. 

The  fourth  concert  will  be  on  \\  ednes- 
day  March  23.  and  the  programme  will 
Include:  Fragments  from  “Castor  and 
Pollux.  ” Ramea'j-Gevaert,  three  sym- 
phonic .sketches  composed  and  con- 
ducted by  G AAL  Chadwick;  Iphlgenia’s 
monoloeme  by  Gustav  Strube  (iliss 
Josephine  Knight,  mezzo-soprano): 

"Stenka  Razine.”  symphonic  poem  by 
Glazounoff;  and  a violin  concerto  by 
Bruch,  played  by  Miss  Nina  Fletcher. 

MME.  MARfUS’  RECITAL. 

Selections  from  Works  of  Unfamiliar 
Authors  Given  Before  Small  but 
Applausive  Audience. 

Mme.  Alexander-Marius.  soprano,  gave 
a song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon.  There  was  a small  and 
applausive  audience.  The  programme 
was  as  follows: 

Clair  de  

Chansons  des  Champs Irenes  Berge 

Phirtvlc  Dupaic  , I 

la  Mer  ost  plus  belle Debuss.v  ii  direction  of  Mr.  Oreste  Eimbonl, 

Mandoline 

La-bns  dans  la  Prairie 

Ma  IiiSL-lte 


ALSO  PRODUCE  SCENES 
FROM  OTHER  OPERAS 


Chorus  and  Full  Orchestra  Per- 
form— Sigi  Bimboni’s  Opera  Is 
a Sad  One,  a Sequel  to  “Caval- 
leria  Rusticana.” 


AN  UNINSPIRED  WORK 
AND  WITHOUT  EMOTION 

Mme.  Marius  Gives  a Song  Recital 
in  Steinert  Hall— Selections  from 
D’lndy,  Debussy,  Dupare,  Chau- 
son  and  Holmes. 


The  third  of  the  Chickering  “Produc- 
tion” concerts  under  the  auspices  of 
Messr.s.  Chickering  & Sons  was  given 
last  night  In  Chickering  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

P.clude,  The  Birds  Aristophanes.^. 

flonducted  by  tbs  Composer 
*^'“TTme)'“  .”!“.“w’n«t  Hutcheson 

"piaved  by  the  Composer. 

i . . ’Lnoratlo  Farker 

i For  ilari tone  and  Orcheatra. 

I Sun.g.by  Mr.  Stephen  1 

' Prof  Paine  wrote  music  for  the 
I formince  of  “The  Birds’"  by  Aristo- 

i ?^rThere^-a7fhcn.'^we 

= ^o'vmr^’was^  ”cblcair"%"y 

Tl'av”^havr^en%r'Suced  'wUh^muSc 
at  'English  universities  for  some  years 
oL  Rir  C H H.  Parry  wrote  mu.sic 
fo^  “The  Bird’s”  at  Cambridge, in  1883. 
There  was  .a  performance  ot  this  same 
plat  3t  Vnssar  m May.  1902.  and  chorus 


D’Tndy 

Les  'PapUions 

1.0  Cliomin  tin  Ciel .Holmes 

L’.Appel  du  Prlntemps Holmes 

Aime.  Alarius.  according  to  her  cus- 
tom produced  several  songs  hitherto 
unknown  here  to  concertgoers.  D’Indy's 
“Clair  de  Dune”  for  voice  and  orchestra 
was  composed  in  1880.  The  text  i.s  the 
grim  poem  bv  AHctor  Hugo  which  moved 
AlacDowell  to  write  one  of  his  finest 
works  for  the  piano.  D’lndy’s  song, 
even  with  piano  accompaniment,  is  full 
of  vitalitv  and  color.  .Admiraiile.  too, 
is  Duparc's  “Phidyle.  ” which  was  com- 
posed about  1878  and  now  has  a.n  orches- 
tral accompaniment.  The  melodic  line 
is  of  uncommon  beauty  and  there  is  a 
wealth  of  interest  in  tlie  liarmonic  de- 
tail Chausson’s  "PapiUons”  (1881)  is  one 
of  his  earlier  vocal  pieces  and  is  a-ithout 
the  dismal  melancholy  that  weighs  doa-n 
.so  much  of  his  later  work.  "The  accom- 
paniment is  exqul-sitely  fanciful.  , 
The  songs  bv  Debussy  were  of  .special 
interest  to  students  ot  his  development, 
for  “Mandoline”  (18X0)  is  one  of  his 
earliest  compositions,  and  "Da  Mer  est 
belie"  (1899)  shows  the  great  change  In 
the  compo«ei'’s  methods  of  thought. 
The  .songs  by  Irenee  Bei  ge  are  of  litUe 
worth  and  the  folk  songs  arranged  by 
D'Indy  seemed  artificial  in  their  sim- 

'^'it'would  not  be  pleasant  or  profitable  to 
speak  at  length  concerning  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  songs.  It  is  enough  to 
sav  that  Mme.  Marius  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  one  or  two  songs  m which 
the  diction  was  the  all-important  mat- 
ter than  in  those  that  required  beauty 
of  tone  or  mastery  of  vocal  art.  MC-  ne 
A'oto  clayed  the  accompaniments  m a 
1 most  deli’shtful  manner.  , . 

i LAST  LENTEN  CONCERT. 

[ The  fourtli  and  last  of  the  lenten 
!;  chamber  concerts  (illss  Teir.v'e  series) 
In  Chickering  Hail  was  given  yesterday 
afternoon.  There  was  an  applausive  au- 
dience of  fair  size.  The  programme  in- 
cluded Grieg’s  violin  .sonata  in  C minor, 
op.  4.">  (Miss  Olive  Metid  and  Air.  Geb- 
hard):  Foote’s  "Romanec”  and  Sara- 


The  New-  England  Conservatory  ul 
Music,  Mr.  G.  AA'.  Chadwick  diiccU  r. 

I gave  the  fourth  public  performance  by 
i members  of  tlie  school  of  opera,  with 
a chorus  and  full  orchestra  under  the 

:.-es- 

terday  afternoon,  at  tlie  Boston  Thea- 
tre, whicli  was  crowded  with  an  inter- 
ested and  most  friendly  audience. 

Mr.  Bimboni’s  opera  in  one  act,  “San- 
tuzza,”  book  by  Di  G.  Corrieri.  was  per- 
formed for  tlie  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try. The  opera,  a sequel  to  “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.”  was  produced  at  Palermo 
In  January,  189S. 

The  great  success  of  Alascagni’s 
opera  brought  with  it  direct  and  indi- 
rect sequels  or  imitations.  Air.  Bim- 
boni’s opera  is  not  the  only  one  entitled 
“Santuzza.”  There  is  the  one.  for  in- 
stance. bv  Edmund  von  Freyhold.  with 
this  dism'al  plot:  Santuzza  has  a sou. 
Alassimo,  and  Dola,  Alflo’s  wife,  has  a 
daughter,  Anita.  The  cliildren  love  one 
another,  and  they  are  betrothed,  but  the 
revelation  is  made  that  Anita’s  father 
was  not  Alflo.  but  Turiddu,  and  there- 
fore Anita  is  the  half-sisteh  of  Alas- 
slmo.  Alflo,  crazed  ' by  retrospective  j 
Jealousy,  rushes  at  Lola  with  a knife, 
but  Santuzza  turns  the  weapon  and 
stalls,  him.  She.  too,  dies.  Several  of 
the  by.standers  fall  in  a faint,  and  Mas-  ! 
slmo,  without  undue  emotion  at  the  | 
sight  of  his  mother’s  conise.  takes  a j 
•wtilking  slick  and  goes  a wandering.  : 
Bimbonl's  •'‘Sontnzza"  Is  Alnob  } 
Simpler  Than  Slnscagnl  One. 
The  story  of  Air.  Bimbonl's  opera  is  a , 
simpler  one.  There  is  a long  scene  for 
Santuzza.  Tortured  iiy  remorse  the  day 
of  Turiddu’s  funeral,  she  begs  liis 
motlier,  Lucia,  to  forgive  her.  Her 
mind  gives  way,  and  as  tlie  body  is 
borne  from  the  cliurch  she  cries  out? 
that  Turiddu  calls  her.  and  slie  dies.  ^ v', 
The  music  does  not  call  for  exleutledL 
comment.  It  should  be  remembered^ 
that  Santuzza  and  Lucia  were  imper- 
sonated by  amateurs  and  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  orchestra  was  by  no 
means  flawle.ss;  nevertheless  it  was 
po.isible  to  form  a fair  Idea  of  the  m.isic 
itself.  There  is  a short  prelude  w ih 
funeral  march.  The  opening  scene  with 
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HMgers  at  the  Conservatory  Operatic  School  Performance, 

Sig.  Bimboni,  Whose  Opera,  “ SartturriM  " H as  P/escr/tcd 
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clioru.s  recaJl.<>  the  aixhitectural  ronn  of 
Ij’e  opening  choru.x  In  Jla.scagmi’s  opera, 
b-.n  the  music  is  clianged  in  mood  and 
spiiit,  as  becomes  the  .=ituatioii  This 
-.Hne  i.s  im;i^lnativ©  and  it  is  the 
strongest  section  of  the  work  Mr 
uses  effectively  a liitte  later  a. 
mnt  ,i.t  l<ola  s dittj',  whicli  i.s  as  a 
‘•a ffsej- thrust  to  Santuzz.a,  who  is  the 
eailie/-  part  of  the  opera  has  one  warm  , 
burst  of  true  Italian  song.  The  mu=ic  ^ 
’’a®  l‘“'e  genuine 
uramtu.c  force,  and  the  ehoru.xes  are 
^'it  Ilium  distinction.  The  inslrumentar 
tlon  IS  occasionally  effective,  but  it  is 
thick  without 
co.umst.  Mrs.  Mior.xe  li^  a waim 
voioe  of  emotional  quality,  and  she  was 
!tPl>landed  heartily  for  her  bravo  en- 
deavor in  a part  that  would  tax  a sing- 
ing woman  of  tempormeiu  and  expe- 
rlence.  Mr.  Bimboni  wa.s  recalled  with 
, the  ehief  smger.s,  and  .several  times 
I *-one.  and  a.  wreath  was  given  to  him. 
Vie  understand  that  a villase  dance 
nec«s.s,arily  omitted.  Xo  doubt  the 
, ,®ume  when  the  Consem-atorv 
will  be  able  to  put  its  own  ballet  on  the 
stage,  and  surely  there  i.s  need  of  bajlet 
schools  in  this  countrv,  if  only  to  fur- 
nish dancer.s  of  youth  and  grace  to  the 
more  pretention.?  opera  companies. 

Scene*  from  Other  Opera* 

Performed  by  the  Student*. 

.\nd  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  scenes  from  other 
operas?  If  the  point  be  raised  that  the 
singers  were  amateurs,  students,  and 
that  their  attempts  should  be  dismis-sed 
with  vague  and  indiscriminate  praise, 
there  Is  this  answer:  The  performance 
wa.s  in  a theatre  and  not  in  a.  private 
hah.  prices  were  charged  for  admis.sion, 
and  the  exhibition  was  advertised  in  the 
newspapers  as  a public  entertainment. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  would  be  ungra- 
cious to  go  through  the  list  and  praise 
one  or  disparage  another.  Nor  would 
such  criticism  be  fair:  for  in  such  exhi- 
bitions, it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  good 
singers  placed  at  a disadvantage  by  in- 
evitable nervousness.  A woman  is  called 
upon  to  play  a tragic  part,  before  she 
has  gone  tlirough  the  long  and  dreary 
•ouUne  work  which  must  be  the  founda- 
lon  of  all  dramatic  action,  before  -she 
las  learned  tlie  use  of  arms  and  lege 
lefoie  she  has  mastered  the  rudiments 
•f  -facial  play  and  is  thoroughly  ac- 
.uainted  with  the  simplest  gestures, 

.,nd  only  when  walking  and  sitting  and 
acini  play  and  gesture  And  general 
■earing  are,  as  it  were,  instinctive  with 
er  is  there  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
Icy  of  individuality  in  the  composition 
.Bd  in  the  impersonation  of  a part.  TOe 
peclator  may  see  naturally  dramatic 

tinct  or  , taste,  and  he  may  prophesy 
lernlng'  the  future;  nevertheless, 
singer  is  at  the  best  an  amateur,  a 
tnter,  or  a rash  experimenter.  And 
"Utt  the  anxiety  to  be  at  ease  on  the 
jjage,  in  the  attempt  to  remember  the 
f directions  given  at  the  school, 

‘ k singer,  unfortunately,  forgets  what 
■1  ft  of  song  she  had  acquired.  She  Is 
* fetless  or  explo.aivc  or  otherwl-se  in- 
Iftectlve.  or  her  intonation  is  false,  or 
ISr  tones  are  w’eak  or  far  lYack  in  her 
kcoat.  when  without  tiie  thought  of 
p-esMry  dramatic  action  she  might 
Eve  charmed  or  moved  by  beauty  or 
j'Ower  of  song  alone. 

Opera  Schools  Benefit  Even 
I,  Those  \ot  Going  on  Stage. 

'We  believe  in  these  operatic  schools 
He<  S sej'ious  purpose.  We  believe  they 
jould  be  encouraged  and  supported. 

' ■ ,e  study,  when  it  is  wisely  directed,  is 
benofl-t  to  the  student  even  when  siio 
IS  not  dream  of  an  operatic  career, 
irthermoro.  such  schools  in  a few 
•rs^-ill  undoubtedly  send  students 

Jb  opera  companies,  for  we  are  so 
p^lne  as  to  think  that  there  will  vet 
lUlocal  opera  in  Ehigllsh  in  the  larger 
-les  of  this  country'.  We  are  a notori- 
Jsly-^goocl-natured  people,  and  we  pav 
iteign  singing  men  and  women  far 
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“Carnwin,”  act  IV Bizet 

Carraeii Adah  C.  Hiisgey 

J^one  Jose George  C.  I)eanV 

^'camlllo. Robert  A.  Seaman 

Fraschita Hilda  Nordahl 

Mercedes Alice  LI.  Baker 


Moief.  'Pliron  d 

ClicnihJin  eoi.g.,,  . ...  

.Mitef:  Bralv*  V.*  .T»  ‘ ill  - 

The  society  had  the  .s.  yliian'e  of  the 
I choirs  of  Kmmiinucl  (lliur.  li.  tin  'L'huii  h 
I of  tlie  Advent  ami  Trinity  C'lniri  h,  .ind 
of  Mr.  Alhii'i  W.  Snow,  ongunliit.  .Ml 
tho  works  were  una'comii.uilvil  . xe'ept 
tile  motel;;  Ijy  Moznrt  and  by  .Mendeli  - 
wohii,  wlileli  had  organ  a comrxinlmcntH. 

Tile  Yvork  of  last  evi.iilng  war  nertorul- 
ly  liettpr  than  that  of  the  prte'  ding  con- 
cert. but  tlio  aixjUHticr.  of  tho  chureli 
are  so  faulty  that  it  is  dimeuU  to  place 
certain  defects.  The  .■^o^loty-ii  purp.  - 
in  choosing  a chureli  for  tlie  prei-jenta- 
tlon  of  sacred  mualc  Is  to  be,  com- 
mended. In  a concert  hall  thi  .le  works, 
or  at  least  a series  of  Itiem,  how.  v.-r 
beautiful  their  form,  become  tedious, 
and  tlie  hearers  grow  re.stlvc;  but  the 
subtle  and  imperceptible  Inllucnce  of 
surroundings  makes  their  i.erformance 
I In  a church  of  quite  different  effect. 

I L-ast  evenlng-.s  audience  wan  a large 
one,  w'hic-h  iiiicd  the  place  to  the  very 
doors,  and  every  one  listened  with  un- 
flagging Interest  to  tlie  end. 

The  most  beautiful  in  the  series  of 
works  pre.sented  were  the  two  by  Pales- 
trina. Perhaps  nothing  went  with  more  ■ 
smoothness  than  the  "Stabat  Mater,” 
and  the  effeot  of  its  first  pages,  when 
people  were  fresh  and  eager  to  listen 
was  indescribably  beautiful.  The  'Tm- 
properla”  were  sung  antlphonally,  the 
choirs  being  in  opposite  galleries.  This 
placing  the  singer.s  higher  up  (at  the 
previous  performances  in  tlie  church 
they  liave  been  near  the-  altar)  is  an 
Improvement  in  the  way  of  acoustic 
effect.  ■ The  intonation  sounded  truer 
and  there  seemed  a better  volume  of 
tone. 

The  more  modern  numbers  that  closed 
the  programme  showed  careful  prepara- 
tion, but  in  themselve.s  they  laclt  that 
Indefinable,  remote  beauty  of  Pales- 
trin.a  s music;  the  mystic  quality  so 
necessary  to  religious  traditions. 


higher  salaries  than  they  can  obtain  in 
European  cities.  To  them  the  United 
States  is  still  Tom  Tiddler's  ground 
where  they  can  pick  up  gold  and  silver. 
There  are  signs  that  the  people  at  large 
' reputation,  and 

®-  S'tep  in  the  riglit 
dlr6CtIou  when  he  reftarjeci  to  entert-iin 
the  preposterou.s  demand  o?  Jea^  de 
Reszke — with  brotlier  Edouai-d. 

But  there  is  this  to  be  said  to  teach- 
ers a.s  w-ell  as  to  .students:  it  not 

necessary  first  of  ail  that  a singer's 
Y'oice^  .should  be  placed  so  that  she  can 
't  in  a dramatic  scene  a.s  if  bv^hi” 
stinct.^  After  all,  there  is  song"  as  ’well 
as  acUon  in  opera,  and  there  should  at 
first  be  more  attention  paid  song  than 
^tion.  For  the  voice  is  the  most  emo- 
tional of  all  instruments  when  the  tone*; 
are  skilfully  employed  and  wUn  a 
Wieir  u.se 


‘yyitbx,  12.  . I Cj  o ^ 

Fifth  Concert  by  Arhos  Quartet 

Gwen  in  Jordan  Hall  Last  E^ening^ 

Brahms  Sextet,  Franck  Sonata  and  Chadwick 
Quartet  the  Programme  Numbers- 
Choral  Art  Society’s  Concert. 


The  fifth  concert  of  the  Arbos  quartet 
was  given  in  Jordan  Hall  last  night. 
Mr.  Gebhard.  pianist;  Mr.  Zajch,  viola, 
and  Ml*.  Barth,  'cellist,  assisted.  There 
was  a small  but  w'armly  applausive  au- 
dience. The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Quartet  in  B miivir.  No.  4 Cbadwick 

Sonata  in  A major  for  piano  and  violin.. 

Cesar  Franck 

Sextet  for  strings,  D flat,  op  18 Brahms 

There  are  pleasant  and  effective  pages 
In  Mr.  Chadwick’s  quartet,  which  lias 
certain  elements  of  immediate  popu 


'ii»a 


uneir  use.  ! j-eriain  elements  or  immediate  popu- 
veaterrlav  ® heard  lanty,  as  revealed  especially  in  tlie  sec- 

showLd  ‘he  .singers  ond  and  third  movements.  Yet  we 

the^ta^e-e  '“hpatidn  toward  I |hod>d  have  preferred  to  hear  again  his 

the  stage.  Theie  was  a too  s-enor-oi  * — fifth  quartet,  which  was  )>roduced  here 

by  the  Adamowskis,  for,  as  we  remem 
ber  it,  it  was  frankly  and  unpretentious- 
ly Cliadwicklan.  The  quartet  in  E minor 
too  often  reminds  one  of  the  American-  : 
Ized  Dvorak.  After  the  Czech  composer  j 
had  been  persuaded  by  friends  In  New 
York  that  he  had  a divinely  appointed 
mission  to  found  an  American  sclKiol  of  1 
musical  composition  witli  thematic  ma- 
terial obtained  from  negroes,  Indians,  I 
Creoles  and  other  true  American  citi- 
zens. he  wrote  his  well-known  sym- 
phony and  two  pieces  of  chamber  music. 

There  was  much  talk  at  the  time, 
there  were  pamphlets  and  lectures  about 
the  coming  school  and  the  duty  of  all 
American  composers  to  use  these  Con- 
go-Indian-Creole  tunes  and  rhythms. 
Either  Mr.  Chadwick  was  unconscious- 
ly affected  by  the  talk  and  by  Dvorak’s 
example,  or  he  wislied  to  show  that  he  i 
could  do  the  business  as  well  as  any 
Czech  imported  to  make  a New  York 
holiday. 

Lt  us  not  be  misunderstood.  -Wo  do 
not '.for  a moment  hint  at  plagiarism. 
The  re.semblance  between  this  quartet 
and  certain  music  by  D\  orak  is  one  of 
mood,  and  this  mood  i.s  suggested  by 
rliythms.  by  cadences  and  -by  thematic 
cliaracter  that  are  common  to  certain 
folks  In  their  primitive  or  pseudo-primi- 
tive melodies  and  at  the  disposal  of  any 
compose'-.  It  is  In  the  use  of  these  and 
In  the’  effects  of  rhythm  and  color  that 
we  find  the  general  resemblance,  and 
are  led  while  hearing  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
music  to  remember  Dvorak  and  his  ex- 
periment which  was  the  talk  of  a sea- 
son. We  prefer  Mr.  Chadwick  when  he 
Is  most  himself,  as  in  his  ''Melpomene” 
overture,  in  Uie  symphony  with  the 
truly  American  scherzo  and  in  certain 
songs  of  genuine  and  passionate  beauty. 
'This  quartet  was  played  last  night  with 
care  and  finish. 

It  is  always  a pleasure  to  hear 
Franck’s  sonata  a-hen  it  is  played  in 
an  appreciative  spirit,  "nowever  inter- 
pretations may  vary  In  detail.  It  is  a 
rare  work,  ahich  sounds  the  gamut  of 
emotions,  and  poor  must  be  the  per- 
formance that  does  not  move  the  hearer. 
That  of  last  night  was  thoughtfully 


the  sta^.  There  was  a too  general  ten- 
dency, however,  to  forget  some  of  the 
elementary  principles  as  well  as  the 
finesse  of  song.  And  it  may  here  hi 
said,  that 'Miss  Adah  Hussey  in  a try- 
ing scene,  where  she,  as  an  amateur 
actress  of  no  experience  had  many 
things  to  remember,  sang  with  thl 
charm  and  the  finish  that  she  would 
displ^-  on  a concert  stage  and  In  an 
excerpt  from  a-  cool  c.antata  by  Bach 
She  showed  the  results  of  long  and  pa- 
tient vocal  training;  she  sang  there- 
fore, without  apparent  effort  and  with 
true  effect.  We  single  her  out  because 

statement  that” even "ln”l  d'^-amiuc^situ- 
know  how  to‘sI^g“’^* 

epndneted  with  the  skill 
that  has  long:  made  him  famous,  and 

witli\“n‘L*fi’®®  impartially  generous 

For  ?hl  enthusiastic, 

the  cast^  record  we  add 

"TraYiata.”  act  I 

I-'loi-a  i'"-  i'  isiiei’ 

‘Faust.”  act  IV..  ' 

SilS  Anthony  H.  f'arlson 

;^...nil<Ia  Nordahl 

,1  Bcleu  f.  YVestgatc 

Eigoletto.”  act  I...  y-,... 

Gfi,in  A., , erdl 

- Maud  A-lu-amsoD 

iSitto r'  l;  O-Connor 

. A.  Seaman 

Alda.  ’ acts  I and  II.  (selected  scenes).-.. Verdi 

i'ii-s-  Jean  L.  Sherlnn-ne 

^’"'‘eris Mabel  StaiiaYYav 

J.  J.  O-Cbniiir 

, johQ  J.  Mogan 

Santiizza.”  one-act  o[>era Bimboni 

■ • •■•  • • -Morse 

i nrT.J®  SUiiaYTav 

Saarrestano Kncene  IT,  titnrr..- 


considered  and  of  excellent  proportions. 
Violinist  and  pianist  were  in  sympatliy 
with  each  other  and  the  composer.  Mr 
Arbos  gave  In  some  respects  the  best 
exhibition  of  his  art  of  the  season,  and 
the  performance  of  Mr.  Gebhard  was 
generally  excellent  and  at  times  ad- 
mirable. 

Brahms’  sextet  is  one  of  the  most 
genial  of  his  chamber  works,  and  no 
wonder  that  it  did  much  to  make  him 
popular.  A list  of  first  performances  in 
this  city  of  works  by  Brahms  would  be 
interesting  reading  for  students  of  tho 
growth  of  a composer's  vogue.  'I’lie 
first  version  of  his  famou.s  plane  trio 
was  produced  here  as  far  back  as  1855 
by  William  Mason.  But  this  .sextet  al- 
though it  was  composed  in  ISBO,  whs  not 
performed  here  until  1886,  when  Mc.ssrs 
Kuntz  and  Mlngels  assisted  at  a Kneisei 
concert. 

The  last  Arbos  quartet  concert  will 
be  on  Monday  evening,  the  28th.  wlion 
the  second  piano  quartet  by  Gabriel 
Faure  will  be  on  the  programme. 


I[  OVERTURE 
ITO! 


Initial  Performance  of  the  Work  at 
the  SymphonyConcert  Last  Even- 
ing Conducted  by  Composer — 
Music  Not  Impressive. 


'^'Iio  progi’amme  of  the  18th  Sj-mphonj 
concert.  .Mr.  Gerlcke  conductor,  given 
last  night  in  Symphony  Hall,  was  as 
follows: 

Fanlustlc  overture Strobe 

(First  iierlormance.l 

Spanish  s.vmirho|iy I.ji!o 

(Mr.  T.  .(d.inioYvsUl,  violinist.) 

Overture  (o  '•Corlolanus” lieetboven 

Syiuiibony  -No.  U in  U unijor SIIh-IIus 

iFIrst  time.) 

Mr.  Strube  conducted  liis  „m-erture 
altli  spirit  and  authority:  Iii.s  codeagues 
played  as  though  eager  to  put  the  mu- 
sic in  the  best  light;  the  audience  was 
generous  with  applau.sc,  and  a wreath 
was  handed  to  the  eompo.ser-conduo- 


COMPOSER,  VIOLINIST  AND  AnGER. 


tne  eonr 


tor.  Yet  we  were  disappointed  in  the 
work  itself.  Mr.  Strube  is  a tliorouglily 
grounded  and  versatile  musician.  He 
has  written  music  that  is  highly  cred- 
itable to  him,  music  that  has  qualities 
which  we  do  not  find  in  this  overture. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  utra-fantasti- 
cal  passages  because  they  are  ultra- 
modern, but  because  we  find  them  for 
the  most  part  ineffective.  The  overture 
is  constructed  on  a large  scale;  it  is 
scored  for  . the  full  modern  orchestra; 
but  the  results  are  not  great  or  im- 
pressive. 

Ther5~are  pretty  patches  of  orches- 
tral color,  there  Is  ingenuity  enough  in 
development,  but  the  music  has  no  de- 
termined goal  toward  which  it  hastens, 
nor  is  there  a series  of  striking  episodes. 
There  is  neither  the  masterly  continuity 


by  name.  The  programme  of  yesieruai 
w.as  one  of  peculiar  interest. 

She  plays  MacDowell  s tnore  chara 
teristic  music  with  the 
comes  only  from  a fellow-understanding 
and  appreciation  of  national  color  and 
spirit,  and  so  there  was  much  was 

highly  admirable  in  her  perforrnance  of 
his  “Celtic”  sonata.  The 
beautiful  in  its  lese'idary  feeling  and 
atmo.sphere.  There  is  no 
routine  sentimentalism  that  is  found  in 
some  of  MacDo well’s  latest  piano  pieces, 
the  sentiment  is  here  Poetic  after  the 
early  and  bardic  manner,  and  there  is 
elemental  grandeur,  as  well  ‘ 
lyricism,  in  the  music.  Mine.  Hopekl^rk 
might  perhaps  have  brought  out  rnore 
forcibly  the  quiet  and  suspicious  inten- 
sity of  the  first  pages  of  the  finale. 


0 . 


mere  is  iieiinei  me  sny  uj.  me  /if  im- 

ot  thought  that  holds  the  attention,  nor  pages  that  are  as  the  mutterings  or  im  , 
Is  the  music  kaleidoscopic.  And  in  spite  I pending  vengeance  and  doom.  1 

In  Debussy’s  “Pour  le  Piano  the 

of  the  orchestral  resources  there  is  sel- 


dom true  and  rich  sonority;  there  is 
little  of  musical  thought  or  concentra- 
tion of  orchestral  tone.  We  beseech 
Mr.  Strube,  in  whose  work  we  are  in- 
terested, to  look  over  again  the  earlier 
scores  of  Salnt-Saens,  or  the  scores  of 
Auber’s  better  operas,  and  to  observe 
with  what  apparently  small  means 
these  Frenchmen  produce  delightful  or 
impressive  orchestral  effects. 

The  symphony  of  Sibelius  is  a 
thoughtfully  considered  work.  The  com- 
poser was  in  most  serious  and  earnest 
mood.  The  music  is  sombre,  lonely 
and  often  tedious.  Is  the  discouraging 
atmosphere  due  to  the  presence  of  Fin-  [ 
rtsh  "local  color,”  or  to  the  neutral  dry-  I 
of  the  composer’s  thought?  The 
ihoiiy  w'as  interesting  as  music 
„ i a country  as  yet  little  known  to  us 
rt.  and  after  hearing  this  work  there 
'■  curiosity  as  to  whether  the  pervad- 
E gloom  be  the  expression  of  a folk 
F of  an  individual.  Mr.  Gerlcko  and 
/he  orchestra  did  their  best  for  Jean 
Sibelius,  but  the  composer  sho'uld  have 
dote  more. 

The  nearly  century  old  overture  of 
p.f  I t’loven  stood  boldly  out  in  tragic  and 
. ompelling  grandeur.  , ^ ^ , 

Ml  Adamow.ski  played  1-a.lo’s  delight- 
‘ .-oncerto- -for  this  Spanish  “sym- 
pn-  !iv“.  is  in  reality,  a concerto,  or  a 
■ .it ■■  If  one  must  speak  unequivocally 
’ y 1i  card— and  he  played  it  with 

i i.tim.'nt,  dash  and  brilliance.  He  was  | 
; Piilauded  heartily  and  deservedly. 

MME.  HOPEKIRK^S  RECITAL 

A Varied  and  Pleasing  Programme 
Given  in  Steinert  Hall  Wins 
Generous  Applause. 


oia  age  put  away  the 

Preiui^'^rs“o¥armlngT"l>>tt  the  Sarabande  temptation  to 

Ld  the  Toccata  are  forced  even  for  jovers  of  Verona  and  s 

Debussy.  His  impressionistic  harmonies,  urging  that  a man  of  his  years 

are  is  his  natural  thought;  but  in  these  j^guch  composer  years  ago  was  imver 

two  Plano.pieces  he  glv/s__one^the^im-  happy _as, when  taking  th^^^^ 


pression  of  a determined- wish  to  make 

the  bourgeois  sit  up.  

Stcherbatcheff’s  "Marionettes,  from  a 
delightful  and  original  suite,  was  ^ayed 
in  the  appropriate  spirit,  a,nd  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  find  the  composer's  Clair 
de  Dune”  on  a programme.  Mme.  Hope- 
kirk’s  performance  throughout  gave 
much  pleasure  and  she  was  warmly  ap-  , 
nlfl.uded. 

l! 


QUALITY  OF  DRAMATIC 
PASSION  IS  LACKING 


^lelen  Hopeklrk  gave  a piano 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Shf-  played  MacDowell’s  sonata 
, i-or,  “Celtic”;  Schumann’s  “Kin- 
•jen.”  fantalsiestueck  in  A,  and 
Prophet”;  Debussy’s  suite 
lo  Plano”  and  “Jardln  Sous  la 
’ ai.d  Sieherbatcheft’s  “Marlon- 
ai  •!  "Clair  de  Dune.” 

■.  :p.-peklrk  has  of  late  years  been 
1 iiablt  of  arranging  unusual  pro- 
■ - She  has  had  the  courage  lo 
-vai  d the  K ss  familiar  pieces  of 
- by  mod- 
,:n(.'A  n i ' ’ 


Singers  and  Their  Plans  — New 
Productions  and  Their  Authors 
— Attractions  of  the  Concert 
Stage — Personal  Notes. 


and  pieces  by 
o the  great  majority  only 


.\MIDDB  SAINT-SAENS 
in,  his  70th  year  sees  at 
Monte  Carlo  the  produc- 
tion of  his  new  opera, 
“Hel.''nc.”  Verdi  in  his 


Alohas  to  Bizet’s  or  Regnault’s  Helen 
^Offenbach’S  delightful  version  of 
Troys  fall,  and  he  is  still  her  slave. 
He  might  say  with  Dryden. 

“Old  as  I am,  for  ladles’  love  ■unfit. 

The  power  of  beauty  I remember  yet. 


The  Composer’*  Classicism. 

gaint-Saens  has  not  been  satisfied  with 
the  making  of  music  or  the  career  of  a 
virtuoso.  Organist,  pianist,  caricaturist, 
dabbler  In  science,  amateur  of  art,  curi- 
ous concerning  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy, comedian,  feuilletonist,  poet  trav- 
eller, critic,  playwright,  archeologist 
a i*f^stl6SS  iTi3-n.  Irrlt&bl^t  "whirn” 
slcah  Ironical.  Paradoxical, 

he  ^was^m^  satisfied  with  the  domestic 
ocokery.  a Parisian  by  birth  and  ^om 
crown  to  sole,  and  yet  a confitmed 
SJUTad.  this  extraordinary  apparition 
In  the  musical  world  has  always  re 
spected  the  classics  In  llterati^e  a; 

in  music  One  of  his  most  i 
eu  Lr  pamphlets  is  a note  on  stage 
feenery  among  the  ancient  Romans  In 
whif-b  he  makes  use  of  mural  paintings 
nt  Pompeii  and  discusses  pages 
^ vftruvius.  His  classical  sentiment  Is 
shown  In  the  clear  line  of  Wf  melodic 
thought,  in  the  cool  tints  of  his  orches- 
tration in  the  serenity  of  emotional  ex 
n^Son  in  the  decorum  of  his  harmonic 
progressions,  in  the  action  that  suggests 

^^"Sertht^eVrftr  classic  legends  t^ 

he  has  told  in  Cho  ?e 

ninir  Wheel  “Phaeton,  I he  Mnoice 
of  Hercules.’’  and  such  subjects  as  The 
Marriage  of  Prometheus. 

— ■{’ — 

Choice  of  Operatic  Heroines. 

gaint-Saens  has  looked  kindly  with  his 
artistic  eyes  on  the  “petltes  dames 
who  have  made  such  pother  and  con- 
fusion in  their  wish  to  empurple  the 
routine  of  life.  In  his  first  opera.  Le 
Timbre  d’ Argent,”  the  true  heroine  is 
Flammetta.  the  dancer,  who  lures  men 
to  their  ruin.  There  la 
the  moat  delightful  women  of  all  tlm< , 
hut  kltowm  in®Boston  chiefly  as  an  ora- 


In  His  70th  Year  He  Sees  It  Pro- 
duced at  Monte  Carlo — The 
Work  Described  and  Some  of 
the  Criticisms. 


{brio  ail 
.ftilnt-l 
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’luto’s  attention.  She  a ' 
courtesan  of  the  Italian  "9tei 
.Then  there  Is  our  old  frteod 
-who  did  not  dread  exposure  In  tMe  oowi  . 
room.  She  has  been  called  naughty 
names,  but  her  name  is  high  on  the  list 
•of  women  that  one  would  have  gladly 
known,  Sappho.  Cleopatra,  Sophie  Ar- 
nould.  Rosalind,  Viola,  Jane  Austen, 
Marguerite  of  Burgundy.  Da  Belle  Dame 
sans  Mercl,  Christabel’s  strange  friend— 
the  list  may  be  extended  or  possibly  va- 
ried. but  it  will  always  Include  the  name 
of  Phryne.  And  with  what  appreciative 
and  gentle  Irony  did  Salnt-Saens  write 
music  for  Phryne’s  amorous  caprices! 


The  First  Lady  of  Old  Greece. 

But  Helen  of  Troy  is  a woman  of  a 
far  higher  class.  From  Homer’s  de- 
scription of  her  and  from  his  report  of 
her  conversation  we  know  that,  to  speak 
the  word  so  abused  that  It  is  now  intol- 
erable, she  was  the  rarest  lady  of  all 
antiquity.  Neither  in  life  nor  in  lltera-. 
ture  is  there  a heroine  of  such  exqui- 
site delicacy  and  general  breeding  as 
the  Helen  of  Homer, 

What  were  the  characteristics  of  her 
beauty?  Homer  telLs  us  that  when  she 
walked  toward  the  Scaen  towers,  where 
Priam  and  his  counsellors  sat  like  cold.  ’ 
spiny,  weak-voiced,  chirping  grasshop- 
pers on  trees,  “these  wise  and  almost 
withered  men  found  this  heat  In  their 
years,  that  they  were  forced,  though 
whispering,  to  say;  ‘What  man  can 
blame  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  to  endure 
for  so  admired  a dame  so  many  mis- 
eries and  so  long?’  ’’  But  Homer  gives 
no  itemized  description.  The  scholars  in 
Marlowe’s  "Faust”  determined  that  the 
learned  doctor  should  ral.se  from  the  i 
shades  “the  admlrablest  lady  that  ever 
lived  • • • that  peerless  dame  of 

Greece,”  and  music  sounded  and  Helen 
passed  over  the  stage;  and  Faust  him- 
self addressed  her  later  In  immortal 
■words : 

“Was  tbls  the  face  that  launched  a thousand 
ships.  ' 

And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  7" 

Helen  does  not  speak  in  Marlowe’s 
play,  nor  is  there  any  clew  to  the  pre- 
cise characteristics  of  her  beauty. 

“Oh,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  In  the  beauty  of  a thousand  atars." 

But  this  Is  vague. 

Old  Heywood  in  his  chapter  “Of  Fair 
Women”  gives  the  roll  of  her  40  suitors, 
and  the  wily  Ulysses  was  among  them, 
but  he  says  nothing  as  to  the  color  of 
her  hair  and  eyes,  her  height.  Was  she 
sumptuous  of  body  or  was  she  a "fausse 
maigre,”  that  pleasant  surprise. 


Cbaracterlstlcs  of  Her  Beaaty. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  makes  a step 
In  the  foot  path  of  ancient  gossip.  He 
tells  of  carven  cup  moulded  like  her 
breast  and  offered  by  her  at  the  shrine 
of  Venus.  Brantome  saj-s  this  cup  was 
of  gold,  but  Pliny  declares  it  was  of 
electrum.  It  is  a pity  that  there  can  be 
no  agreement  concerning  such  all  im- 
portant mattera 

We  must  go  to  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Bayle  for  more  intimate  information 
about  the  superb  and  noble  dame  whose 
list  of  adorers  Is  the  envy  of  the  rest- 
less woman  in  every  decade.  Mark  how 
solemnly  Mr.  Bayle  begins:  "Helen, 

daughter  of  Tyndarus,  King  of  Lacede- 
iron,  was  the  most  beautiful  woman 
of  her  age.  but  otherwise  without  honor 
and  without  virtue,  and  of  a life  filled 
with  unhappy  adventures.  There  have 
been  authors  who  described  in  such  de- 
tail the  perfections  of  her  body  that 
they  cannot  be  excused  even  when  they 
expressly  say  that  they  did  it  only  by 
way  of  sport.”  This  Is  discouraging  to 
the  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  to  the  1 
members  of  the  Society  for  Physical  Re-  1 
search,  but  the  kindly  Bayle  quotes  ; 
from  these  authors  at  length  in  hie  in-  I 
terminable  foot  notes,  and  there  are 
fragrant  flowers  In  the  jungle. 

Thus  we  learn  from  Constantine  Ma- 
nasses  that  Helen’s  beauty  owed  noth- 
ing to  art  and  her  complexion  had  no 
occasion  for  washes,  but  was  of  a no- 
ble lustre.  Her  legs  were  shapely,  her 
mouth  was  small,  her  neck  was  white 
and  long,  so  that  Lucian  thus  explained 
the  legend  of  the  swan;  her  eyes  were 
large.  Certain  old  French  writers  soeak 
of  the  30  qualities  necessary  to  ideal 
beauty— it  is  a curious  list — and  Helen 
could  have  passed  the  most  rigid  ex- 
amination. Her  beauty  did  not  He  sole- 
ly in  her  hair;  for  once  she  cut  it  off  to 
the  roots,  in  order  to  show  her  sorrow 
for  the  death  of  Clytemnestra,  her  sis- 
ter, and  she  was  still  very  beautiful:  but 
one  diligent  investigator  is  of  opinion 
that  she  cut  off  only  the  ends,  as  is  don© 
sometimes  to  hinder  them  from  branch- 
ing. 

Helen’s  beauty  was  confirmed  by  abun- 
dance of  outdoor  exercise:  for.  when  Ve- 
nus coun.seiled  Paris  to  run  away  with 
Helen  she  told  him  she  was  well  ac- 

auainted  with  the  Spartan  games  of 
cill  and  strength. 

Her  Precise  Appearance. 

Tet  there  is  no  salisfaeiory  answer  to 
the  question,  "Just  how  did  she  look?" 

Thera  was  a portrait  of  her  to  be  seen 

in  the  time  of  Caligula,  but  no  de.scrip- 
tion  of  the  portrait  has  come  down  to 
us.  Landor  says  her  hair  was  golden, 
hut  the  courage  of  his  imagination  goes 
no  further. 

There  is  no  need  of  faithful  photo- 
graph or  portrait.  The  surpassing  beau- 
ty of  Cleopatra  has  been  challenged, 
even  denied.  Lady  Macbeth  was  un- 
doubtedly a lithe,  wheedling,  clinging 
blonde:  a woman  that  would  have  lured 
a man  to  do  bloody  deeds;  for  the  brass- 
voiced  virago  that  tramps  and  stamps 
and  shouts  and  hares  a massive  arm 
would  have  frightened  Macbeth  Into 
separation  or  divorce  long  before  he  met 
the  bearded  women  three  upon  the  blast- 
ed heath.  The  type  of  Helen’s  beauty 
exists  even  in  these  dogenerata  days. 


r. - 

,4.  But  otffmBn  praise  her  us  siir 
es  and  do  not  blame  pursuing  youth. 


nplenaant  Goaaip  Abnnt  Her. 
lelon  lived  In  compartitlM  ly  rmlo 
jIB.s.  -Wlien  there  wos  Uttio  liilk  o n- 

Slna  tho  emanelpatlon  of  wonnui, 
ie  sho  W!is  repro-iohed  for  h.  r live 
nd.s,  .ind  l.ycophron  wio:  outrmre- 
nhusivo  toward  her  In  hl.s  cryptic 
tenebrous  poena.  It  Is  .said  that 
as  no  > t ars  old  when  Paris  ran 
adth  her;  others  Insist  that  she 
nearly  l'X>  years  old;  but  these  are 
:ers  or  laslRntflCiint  detail;  tho  rar- 
t beauty  counts  not  years, 
t is  also  suJd  that  .she  dhsl;  and  In  an 
peasant  manner,  alth^iURh  tho  ac- 
ints  vary.  An  envious  and  revengeful 
tman  sent  servants  dr<.s,s('d  like  the 
tries  who  took  Helen  from  her  hath 
d hanged  hor.  Or  she  strangled  her- 
If,  and  near  the  oak  that  boro  hor  fair 
dy,  an  herb  grew  afterward,  and  they 
ate  it  were  quarrelst'me.  Or  sho 
U erncliled  by  order  of  Tphlgenla. 
id  some  say  she  was  choked  to  death 
ih,  the  swan-neokl— by  maids  of  Tle- 
ilemua'  widow.  She  met,  at  any  rate, 
me  dismal  • death.  although  she 
irked  mlnicles  before  and  after  It.  She 
Inded  the  eyes  of  a poet  who  had 
andored  her;  she  gave  great  beauty 
a most  ugly  woman  who  was  brought 
Jly  into  her  temple. 

Had  She  Menial  Dlntlnctlonr 

Her  beauty  'was  her  eloquence,  and  a 
uitiful  woman  should  be  generally  sl- 
nt  and  .suggestive.  We  do  not  agree 
Ith  a gallant  Frenchman,  the  Cheva- 
r dc  Mere,  who  thought  to  enlarge  her 
ime  by  ascribing  to  her  a pretty  wit: 
L'here  Is  great  probability,  madam,  that 
er  beauty  was  not  her  solo  gift,  since 
11  ihe  gods  interested  themselves  to 
ive  beauty  to  them  they  favored;  and 
Helen  had  received  only  her  face  and 
er  figure,  the  gifts  would  have  been 
lediocre.  I Imagine  that  what  they 
teemed  in  her  was  of  higher  value;  It 
as  her  art  of  pleasing  and  gaining  af- 
cction  by  her  conversation.’’  No.  we 
refer  to  think  of  Helen  as  quiet  with 
er  tongue.  ^ 

As  Qneen  In  Lyric  Dra.mos. 

In  how  many  operas  has  this  man^ellotts 
voman  queened  It!  She  has  been  sung, 
he  has  been  praised  In  operas  of  three 
enturies,  and  the  Irony  of  it  all  is  that 
he  Is  now  known  to  opera  goers  by  the 
Ibretto  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  to  which 
)ffenbach  set  his  mocking  music.  It  Is 
rue  that  she  Is  Introduced  in  Bolto’s 
Mophistopheles,”  but  Marguerite  Is  the 
nly  woman  In  that  opera  that  Is  alive, 
\nd  now  will  Saint-Saens’  lyric  work 
ring  Helen  nearer  to  us?  Shall  we 
now  her  as  we  know  Donna  Anna  and 
-^erllna,  Alda  and  Ammeris,  Santuzza, 
ah-ntln  and  other  women  of  the  op- 
ratic  stage?  ^ 

Salnt-Saems’  Libretto. 

Saint-Saens  wrote  his  own  libretto.  It 
In  one  act,  and  he  characterizes  it  as 
lyric  poem.  The  subject  is  the  last 
hour  spent  by  Helen  on  Grecian  soli 
jefore  her  flight  with  Paris. 

One  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in 
Flaubert’s  “Temptation  of  St.  Anthony’’ 

„ the  appearance  of  Simon  with  the 
voman  Ennoia,  who,  as  the  magician 
usist^,  had  once  been  Helen  of  Troy. 
ihe  recites,  as  in  a trance:  "The  sail 
filled  with  wind,  the  keel  cleaved 
he  foim.  He  said  to  me;  ‘What  matter 
t I vex  my  countn',  if  I lose  my  klng- 
oni;  you  will  belong  to  tnc.  In  my 
ou«c.’  How  sweet  was  the  high  room 
f Ills  palace!  He  lay  on  the  Ivory  bed, 
md  as  he  caressed  my  hair,  sang  amor. 
lUsly.’’  , ^ 

Saint-Saens  represents  Helen  wander- 
ng  at  daybreak  on  deserted  cliffs,  seek- 
ing to  forget  her  passion  for  Paris, 
cursing  her  beauty,  ready  to  find  death 
in  the  waves  beneath.  Venus  appears. 
What  madness  it  would  be  to  resist 
her!  V’^at  glory  awaits  Helen!  Helen 
•esists,  however,  the  glowing  entreaties 
)f  Paris;  she  speaks  of  her  honor,  she 
nvokes  Zeus,  her  father;  but  she  is  un- 
<ble  to  conceal  her  love,  and  she  avows 
.t  In  vain  does  Pallas,  sent  by  Zeus, 
ell  Paris  of  his  premature  death  and  of 
Proy  In  flames;  the  hero  defies  prophecy. 

! Che  sun  arises  and  Helen  and  Parts.  In 
!aeh  other’s  arms,  sing  a hymn'  of  love; 

1 ind  soon  the  billows  from  afar  will  send 
^ack  the  echo  of  their  song  on  the  ves- 
I 3cl  that  bears  them  to  Troy.  Mr.  de 
Curzon  characterizes  the  poem  as  thin 
In  texture  and  too  short  for  effect. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Saint-Saens  fol- 
lows the  theories  of  certain  ancients 
who  excused  Helen  for  her  follies  by 
saving  that  she  Was  pushed  towaird 
, thorn  by  Venus.  Thus  Euripides  repre- 
f seats  Menelaus  as  pardoning  his  wife 
by  declaring  that  she  was  unwilling  In 
her  elopement  and  In  her  subsequent 
amorous  adventures;  that  she  was 
ncrely  the  plaything  of  the  deltie.s. 


■’*5TIjoniI6n‘cor?MppBWfit  s.i 
work  savors  lees  'of#' the  ilieatre  than  of 
pure  poetry.  ’’But,  given  with  a very 
effoctlvn  ml.HO-en-i*o*no,  .am!  represeuteit 
by  essentially  draniatle  urtlsls,  llif 
piwm  seems  to  aim  at  action,  which  It 
does  not  require,  lleii.c  a certain  iin- 
romfortiibleneHS.'’ 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  wroti'  bi'rore 
ttu'  porformiince;  “Sulnt-S  e ns  Is  ati  al 
lusivo  a musician,  wrltli\g  now  In  till 
style,  now  In  another,  that  It  Is  very 
often  dllllcult  to  prophe.sy  how  libs  work 
will  appeal  to  a popular  audlenco.  He 
!.<t  the  prlnci'  of  musical  muMiuorader  . 
and  none  knows  how  to  nia.stiucrade 
more  daintily,  more  beautifully,  more 
efrectlvoly  than  M.  Saint-Saens.  It  Is 
true  that  when  he  attempts  to  write 
what  the  amateur  would  call  heavy  mu- 
sic h('  is  not  by  any  means  at  his  best, 
a fact  which  was  very  noticeable  in  his 
'Henry  VIII.,’  produced  two  or  three 
years  ago  at  Covent  Garden.  But  take 
him  In  lighter  moments.  In  such  a de- 
lightful composition,  for  example,  as 
tho  ‘Rouet  d’Omphale,’  or  In  his  ’Danse 
Macabre,’  and  you  have  tho  most  per- 
fe^■t  combination  of  dainty  Invention 
combined  with  admirable  musicianship 
and  a singular  sentiment  for  delicate 
effectiveness.  Whether  or  not  his  best 
qualities  are  to  be  found  in  the  new 

opera  we  shall  have  to  discover  later.  _ 

though,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  i pide  to 
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Include  tl'lridy's  ''Chan 
a sonata  by  Hach  for  'A,, 

the  uroluUo  to  act  3 of  PrlHliiM 
I.rfjngy.  EngllHh  horn).  wUli  a i*™'*'', 
chestra  led  by  Mr.  Gerlek...  and  C .plot  s 
Fernlun  nulto.  . 

Mr.  Wlllbim  Hclnrleli,  lenor,  wll  give 
recitals  at  the  ’I'lillerb:;.  Mej;'  ''  f.', 
April  6,  13.  Mrs.  Wyman,  .M Ir . I "bb, 
Miss  Hall  and  Mr.  .Mepi  wilt  ae-  't. 

The  programme  of  the  Symphon>  con- 
certs for  March  2r-'2l>  ..'"‘  '“f* 

■RrfthTTiR*  ov'crUiro,  s < on 

?erto  No/2  (Mr.  Joseffy.  planl«l):j.rr- 
iiiao  to  “The  Dream  of  Gerontluf..  El- 


is at  present  no  negotiation  pending  for  gar;  T.schalkowsky's  fourth  sT’^Thony- 
Its  production  this  year  In  Igindon."  The  programme  of  the  fouitn  c 

«utnt-SnAns  has  never  shnwm  in  ■ oi-ino-  Tiroduction  conceit  at_  wnn  Keriiig 


But  Saint-Saens  has  never  shown  In  ; erlng  ^production  concer 
hls  serious  operatic  works  the  one  es- 
sential quality  for  stage  success— dra- 
matic passion.  If  he  should  in  hbs  later 
years  throw  aside  hls  Irony  and  ele- 
gance and  shake  the  scene,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  trans- 
formations In  the  surprising  history  of 
the  fashionable  amusement  known  as 


opera. 

The  caricature  of  Saint-Saens.  pub- 
lished today  In  The  Herald,  Is  by 
Georges  Villa  and  It  appeared  in  a re- 
cent number  of  the  Weekly  Critical  Re- 
view (Paris).  The  nomadic  and  oriental 
instincts  of  the  composers  suggest  the 
motive  of  the  kindly  cartoon. 

LOCAL. 

The  programme  of  the  second  concert 
of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy,  con- 
ductor, on  Monday,  April  11,  -wm  Include 
Widor’s  Spanish  overture,  a ballet  suite 
from  Rameau’s  “Des  Indes  Galantes,” 
Berlioz’s  “Death  of  Ojihella’’  and  Fu- 
neral March  for  Hamlet;  Mozart’s  con- 
certs for  two  pianos  and  orchestra  (K. 
365);  a suite  by  Ten  Brink;  march  from 
Massenet’s  "Cinderella.” 

The  annual  subscription  benefit  con- 
cert at  Berkeley  Temple  will  be  given 
'I'hursday  evening,  March  24,  by  Mr.  B. 
J.  Lang,  organist,  assisted  by  Ml.ss 
Marie  Nichols,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Hein- 
rich Schuecker.  harpist. 

Mrs.  Flora  Provan  Varney,  soprano, 
ami  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child',  con- 
tralto. will  give  a song  recital  at  St. 


Half  ■^'eTiresday,  evening  the  23d  will 
include  selections  from  ‘Castor  and  1 ol- 
ux  ” Rameau-Gevaert,  three  symphonic 
sketches,  Chadwick:  Bruch’s  violin  con- 
certo op.  26  (Miss  rieteher.  violinist); 
Iphlgen°a’s  Prayer,  Strube  (Miss  Knight, 
mezzo  soprano);  “Stenka  Kazlne,  sym- 
nhonic  poem,  Glazounou. 

A municipal  concert  will  ^ given  at 
the  Dorchester  high  school  Tuesday 
evening  at  8.  The  orchestral  pieces  will 
be  by  Thomas,  Volpatti.  Bizet,  Herbert, 
Gounod.  Mrs.  Greely.  soprano,  will  sing 
airs  bv  Del’  Aqua  and  Bunnlng  and  Mr. 
Porter  will  play  a ’cello  solo  by  Saint- 
Saens.  

BOSTON’SSEASON  OFGRAND  OPERA 
The  first  week  of  the  season  ticket 
sale  by  letter  for  the  season  period  of 
grand  opera  beginning  Monday  evening, 
April  4.  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  dem- 
onstrates conclusively  the  fact  that 
there  is  to  be,  if  anything,  a more  gen- 
erous patronage  this  year  than  ever, 
and  all  signs  point  to  a brilliant  and 

prosperous  engagement.  

The  productions  ■will  be  on  the  same 
elaborate,  artistic  and  sumptuous  scale 
as  has  been  the  case  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House.  The  list  of  singers 
Includes  such  favorites  as  Calve  Sem- 
brich,  Ternina,  Gadski,  Seygard  and 
Bauerineister  for  sopranos.  Louise 
Homer,  contralto;  Burgstaller,  Dippel, 
Kraus  Reiss,  tenors;  Campanarl,  Sootti 
and  Van  Rooy,  baritones,  and  Plancon, 


HI  give  a song  recuai  ax  ox.  ana  van  xvuoy,  ua. ^ 

Mark’s  Metiiodist  Episcopal  Churohi:  Journet.  Blass  and  Rossi  fw  basses. 

' and  also  newcomers,  Olive  Fremstad 


Objections  Made  to  tlie  "Work. 

Mr.  de  Curzon  finds  that  situations  in 
■Helene”  remind  one  of  situations  in 
jther  operas.  .Thus,  the  apparition  of 
?allas  recalls  that  of  Bruennhilde  to 
Slegmund;  that  of  Venus  the  appear- 
ance of  the  goddess  in  her  cave.  But 
these  objections  seem  to  us  far-fetched. 
Mr.  de  C-urzon  adds  that  the  ensemble 
is  neverthfeles.s  conceived  and  written 
with  a masterly  hand;  that  the  instru- 
mentation is  picturesque  and  colored; 
that  the  lyric  phrase  is  broad  and  en- 
ergetic In  declamation,  pure  In  the  por- 
trayal of  sentiment,  warm  and  vibrant 
In  passionate  outbursts,  always  melodic, 
'file  performance  of  Melba  (Helen), 
Heglon  (Pallas),  Blot  (Venus)  and  Al- 
varez (Paris)  was  highly  praised.  Mr. 
Jehln  conducted. 


Park  street,  Brookline,  on  Monday  even- 
ing at  8 o’clock. 

The  programme  of  Mr.  Carl  Faelten  s 
fifth  piano  recital  at  Huntington  Cham- 
bers Hall,  Wednesday  evening,  the  23* 
will  include  pieces  by  Hummel.  Thal- 
berg,  Henselt,  Chopin.  Liszt  and  Beet- 
hoven’s sonata,  op.  110. 

Miss  Elsa  Sherwood,  pianist,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Hoffman,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Louis, 
G.  Stanton,  pianist,  will  give  a concert 
in  Stelnert  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
29th. 

The  programme  of  Miss  Maud  Mae- 
Carthy’s  second  violin  recital  in  Stelnert 
Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  23d, 
will  include  pieces  by  Corelli-Leonard, 
Bach,  Wieniawskl,  Tschalkowsky,  Cole- 
rldge-Taylor  (“Hiawathan  Sketches”) 
and  Sarasate. 

There  will  be  an  organ  recital  of  the 
Denison  Teachers’  Olub  at  the  Arlington 
Street  Church,  Tuesday,  at  5 P.  M.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Whittier  will  play  pieces  by; 
De  la  Tombelle,  Wolstenholme,  Bati.ste, 
Mendelssohn,  Bach.  Whittier,  Cesar 
Fi'anck,  and  Mr.  Ivan  Morawski.  bass, 
will  sing  songs  by  Rossini  and  Faure. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Redman  will  give  a concept 
of  hls  compositions  in  Jordan  Hall  Fri- 
day evening,  the  25th,  when  two  son- 
atas for  violin  and  piano,  a string  quar- 
tet, "Creole.”  and  songs  will  be  per- 
formed. Mrs,  Kilduff,  soprano;  Mr. 
Ondricek,  violinist;  Mr.  de  Vote,  pian- 
ist, and  a string  quartet  composed  of 
Messrs.  Ondricek,  Fiumara,  Rlssland 
and  Barth  will  take  part. 

A Richard  Strauss  recital  will  be 
given  In  Symphony  Hall  Monday,  the 
28th,  at  2:30.  Mme.  Pauline  Strauss-de 
Ahna  will  sing  these  songs  by  her  hus- 
band; "Ich  trage  Meine  Minne,”  "Ich 
Schwebe,”  "Fre'undliche  Vision,”  “Jung 
Hexenlied.”  “Du  Meines  Herzens  Kroen- 
elein.”  “Ach  Lieb  Ich  Muss  Nun 
Soheiden."  “All  Meine  Gedanken.” 
“Wlnterwellen,”  “Staendchen,”  “Ein 
O'bdach,”  “Gefunden”  (MSS.),  “Traum 
Durch  Die  Daemmerung,”  “Heimliche 
Aufforderung.”  Mr.  David  Bispham 
will  recite  “Enoch  Arden,”  with  music 
by  Strauss.  Dr.  Strauss  will  be  the 
pianist.  j 

The  Longy  Club  gave  a successful  con- 
i cert  in  New  York  at  Mendel.ssohn  Hall 
March  8.  The  Sun  said,  in  part:  “The 
Mozart  quintet  demonstrated  anew  the 
extraordinary  fecundity  of  the  glorious 
boy,  who,  if  he  had  been  asked  to  com- 
pose a concerto  for  two  Jew’s  harps. 
Chinese  fiddle  and  brass  band,  would 
have  discovered  a method  of  making 
pretty  tunes  and  displaying  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  solo  instruments.  All  the  In- 
struments had  something  to  say  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  four  members  of  the 
club  and  Heinrich  Gebhard,  the  pianist, 
said  it  fluently.  A.  Marquarre.  tho  first 
flute,  and  Mr.  Gebhard  gave  a capital 
performance  of  the  Reinecke  sonato. 
The  flutist  disclosed  a remarkable  tech- 
nic and  a rare  command  of  dynamic 
shading.  He  made  the  flute  sound  al- 
most temperamental,  a thing  which  is 
much  like  animating  a statue.  The 
Handel  sonata  for  two  oboes  and  bas- 
soon is  a little  gem  of  composition. 
■What  a deft  old  wizard  the  cross- 


Edyth  Walker  and  Marion  Weed, 
sopranos  and  contraltos;  Masiero  and 
Naval,  tenors;  Gorltz  and  Guardabassi, 
baritones.  . „ 

The  repertory  for  the  Boston  engage- 
ment will  be  .selected  from  such  works 
as  “Pidelio,”  “Carmen,”  “Faust,’’ 
“Romeo  and  Juliet.”  "The  Huguenots,” 
“La  Boheme,’’  “The  Barber  of  Seville,” 
”11  Trovatore,”  “Aida,”  "La  Traviata. 
“Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,”  ‘‘Pagliacci,’’ 
“Cavalleria  Rustlcana,”  “Tosca”  and 
the  Wagner  operas.  , , . , 

The  season  subscription  sale  by  let- 
ter will  close  Saturday,  March  19,  and 
meanwhile  orders  for  season  tickets 
may  be  sent  (inclosing  check  to  the 
order  of  I^wrenco  McCarty)  to  the 
Boston  Theatre,  and  seats  will  be  al- 
lotted in  the  order  in  which  applications 
have  been  received. 

Following  this  letter  subscription 
sale  comes  the  box  office  sale-  of  season 
tickets  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
March  22  and  23.  It  ie  for  tlie  entire 
16  performances  (12  nights  and  four  af- 
ternoons). That  for  the  12  evening  per- 
formances only  is  announced  for  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  March  24  and  26.  and 


the  single  ticket  sale 
March  29.  at  9 A.  M. 
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MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Sunday:  St.  Alpbonsua  Hall,  80  Smith  etreet, 

Roxbury,  8 P.  M.,  concert  by  Miss  Maud 
MaeCarthy,  violinist,  and  others. 

Tuesday:  Chlfkering:  Hall  at  3 V.  violin 

recital  by  Miss  Marie  Nichols.  Bach*s  con- 
certo in  A minor;  TartlnTs  sonata  In  O 
minor;  Guiraud’s  “Caprice”;  and  for  the 
first  time  In  Boston.  Bruch’s  Trauermarsch, 
Lalo’s  “Guitar”  and  fantasie-ballet.  .Mr. 
Myron  W.  Whitney,  .Tr.,  bass,  will  sing 
songs  by  Bononcinl,  Lully,  Handel,  Wldor, 
Wltzig,  Gabriel  Faure,  Gounod.  Mrs.  Eaton 
will  be  the  pianist. 

Chickering  Hall,  at  8 P.  M.,  concert  by 
the  Dartmouth  Glee.  Mandolin  and  Guitar 
clubs. 

Saturday:  Jordan  Hall,  2:30  P. 

piano  recital  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Beethoven’s  sonata,  op.  26, 

‘“Wanderer,”  Fantasia  and 
Sc-humann,  Ilszt  and  (^opln. 


M.,  second 
Reisenaucr, 
Schubert’s 
pieces  by 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  the  pict- 
ure of  Miss  Ella  Kirmes,  soprano.  She 
was  born  and  educated  in  Melrose.  She 
studied  singing  in  Boston,  and  appeared 
here  in  operatic  recitals  last  May.  She 
is  at  present  In  Naples,  studying  for 

.IS  stage  with  Carlo  Sebastlanl,  who  | 
is  director  of  the  Bellini  Theatre.  She  ! 
has  already  sung  with  success  at  musl-  ' 
cales  in  Naples  and  the  vicinity,  and  ' 
is  now  at  work  on  parts  In  “Gloconda,”  ' 
“Tosca,"  “Trovatore,”  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana”  nnd  “Mic'nnn.” 

Suzanne  Adams  will  appear  as  Donna 
Elvira  and  as  the  Countess  (“The  Mar- 
riage of  Fl'garo”)  at  the  special  perform- 
ances ot  Mozart’s  operas,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Richter  at  Covent  Garden. 

Melba  will  be  in  London  In  May  and 
June  tor  charity  concerts. 

Ella  Russell  Is  In  Italy,  “and  may  be 
heard  in  some  lyric  theatres.” 


Iv.  ays 

ill-  iKiii).  iliout  «triklng  the  noii  s writ- 
tan  bj  till-  compi'  “r.  Other  not.  . . '.Mill 
I' ■ madi'  til  Hound  lust  h i loudlv.  IL  r 
iiii|iln  plii;lng  had  inomunts  of  con- 
Ii-iratlve  qiili  t.  but  turbulent  I'  mp.  r.i- 
nil  iilal  perlodc  wen  iIld  fri  qui  nt,  and 
tin-  fnlra,  lloitlng,  perjured  fingi  r too 
(iften  uttered  nut'".;:  not  nominated  In 
tho  bond.  In  ihnrt.  it  in  Impo.H.ilble  to 
'a.ki  .Mlc.,'  Peppercorn’s  piano  playing 
seriously  on  tnie  ildo  of  tho  A thin  He. 

In  laindon,  where  from  seven  to  f'  li 
concertH  are  given  dally,  all  filano  pi  ty- 
ing I:  -erloua.’’ 

There  is  a rumor  that  Emma  Eames 
will  give  concerts  in  the.  United  Stutos 
next  season. 

Important  from  London.  The  Nf-v.'.a 
So.,;  "The  royal  family  have  recently 
.shown  a new  InlereKt  In  music.  Ac  ihe 
Prlnoe.is  of  WaloH,  her  majesty  ouen 
attended  the  Popular  concerts  in  the  old 
daya,  but  until  recently  tho  Queen  Imd 
given  up  concert  going.  The  la -.C  t wo 
Richter  concerts,  however,  have  been 
graced  by  her  pnsence.  There  Is  f 
probability  that  royalty  will  attend  tho 
first  Philharmonic  concert,  and  I learn 
that  tho  King  and  Queen  have  taken 
the  royal  box  for  the  Elgar  festival  at 
Covent  Garden." 

Although  she  was  known  only  as 
mademol-ielle  and  miss  in  the  later  days 
of  her  long  career.  Matilda  Bauermefs- 
tcr  was  one  of  the  slnger.s  who  might 
rightfully  have  been  called  madame  or 
Mrs.  She  was  married  first  during  the 
early  days  of  her  stage  life  to  the  son 
of  a wealthy  Swiss  hotel  keeper,  who 
h.ad  gone  to  Lorfdon  to  learn  English. 
The  young  couple  returned  to  hls  home 
in  Geneva,  but  were  not  happy  long,  and 
parental  opposHlon  to  ute  mairUKd 

eventually  led  to  a separation.  Alme. 
Bauormelster  returned  to  London  and 
to  her  work,  and  her  husband  stuck  to 
hls  hotel  In  Geneva.  He  came  into  no- 
tice last  when  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
who  was  a guest  at  hie  hotel,  was  as- 
sassinated on  tho  quay  at  Geneva.  Mme. 
Bauermel.ster  sang  with  success  in  her  i 
profession,  and  after  a few  years  war-  | 
rled  a singer  who  ie  now  a vocal  teacher 
in  New  York.  They  made,  several  a-t- 
tenipts  a'v  management,  which  exhausts 
the  soprano's  savings  and  led  to  their 
ultimate  separation.— New  York  ,Sun. 
Mme.  Bauermeister  said  “good-by  to 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  March 
5,  as  Martha  in  “Faust.”  . 

Mr.  Blackburn  wrote  of  Dohnanyi  in 
London  (Feb.  25):  “Hls  playing  was 
more  or  less  distinguished;  he  was  vari- 
able in  manner;  perhaps  this  was  en- 
tirely due  to  the  fact  that  his  creative 
work  needs  the  same  description  to  do  it 
Justice;  he  cannot  be  described  as  hav- 
ing, either  In  hls  playing  or  hls  composi- 
tion. a very  keen  sense  of  delicacy,  al- 
though at  the  same  time,  It  may  bv  said 
that  his  work  does  not  contain  wany 
moments  when  It  errs  on  the  side  or 
commonplace.  In  a ■word,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Dohnanyi  is  surely  an  artist 
of  some  distinction;  but  that  he  has  run 
ahead  of  hls  significance  by  reason  ot 
efforts  that  are  rather  excessive,  we 
have  the  utmost  admiration  for  any  art- 
ist ■who  desires  to  show  the  public  the 
full  extent  of  his  'dream  and  desire. 

In  this  instance,  however,  we  are  e®n- 
fronted  with  an  artist  who  just  fulfils 
that  ‘little  le.ss’  which  Is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  work  of  any  artist  who  strives 
to  do  a little  too  much.” 

The  Referee  (London)  said  of  Mabello 
Gilman  in  "Amorelle”:  “Mi.ss  Gilman 

does  not  give  the  gra^  time  to  grow 
under  her  feet— not  that  the  yhang 
blades  could  feel  any  hurt  from  si>  light 
a touch.  Dancing,  sln^ng,  acting, 
whatever  it  may  be,  Ml^  — * Yr 

the  thing  going.  But  she  does 
an  Injustice  by  the  manner 
she  dresses  her  hair,  and  her  costume 
are  not  always  -well  chosen.  Of  all 
colors,  red  Is  the  most  trying  for  stock- 
ings.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  In  a review  of 
Elbert  Hubbard’s  "Little  Journeys  to 
the  Homes  of  Great  Mu^can^s.  rt- 
marked:  "The  portraits  with  which  the 
work  Is  decorated  are,  unfqrtuiiately. 
reproduced  in  a style  which  borders 
upon  caricature.  W hen  we  say  tnat 
Handel  looks  somewhat  like  Mr.  Cour- 
tlce  Pounds,  that  Liszt  looks  as  If  he 
had  sat  for  the  l>art  of  Gounod  s Meph- 
istopheles,  that  Mendelssohn  apiiears  as 
though  he  were  just  on  the  ijolnt  o- 
drinking  a cup  of.  that  Bach  ha: 
most  definite  squint,  that  Mozart  -sim- 
pers, that  Chopin  has  the  -asacct  of  a 
shop^’ulker,  that  Verdi  looks  liKf  a 
crossing  sweeper,  and  that  iJr:i=inis  is 
the  only  distinguished  looking  muslciau 
among  the  whole  batch.  It  will  be  read- 
ily understood  how  deliberately  curiuus 
Is  the  scale  upon  which  this  book  is 

^Mr^’^lflackburn  heard  Arthur  Schim- 
bel.  the  pianist.  In  London  (Feb.  afi; 

“On  the  whole,  Mr.  Schnabel  prov^ 
himself  to  be  an  interesting  player,  who 
^ves  one  the.  impression  of  a rather 
cold  personality,  and  In  whom  what  one 
would  call  the  daintiness  and  brltr  l.liit 
of  the  musical  temperament  are  rather 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  T'he 
subtle  rapport  which  should  exist  !n-- 
Lween  player  and  audiem  ■ did  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  very  apparent  on  the 
occasion  of  this  concert;  his  style  b. 
perhaps,  a little  repelling,  -ind  hls  di- - 
Unction  clearly  lies  on  the  Side  of  thi 
stronger  and  rhetorical  manlftstatioiis 
of  the  musical  temperament.”  We  note 
in  connection  with  this  criticism  that 
Mr  Schnabel’s  specialty  is  piano  music 
by  Johannes  Bralims. 


Franz  von  Vecsey,  the  boy  violinist, 
•whose  deeds  have  already  been  chroni- 
cled in  Tho  Herald,  will  make  hls  first 
app-arance  in  London  May  3. 


Oa.wlci,  who’  will  not  slngr  -nith 
Ctv,.^itid’a  company  next  year— and 
HTnll  tar  a m;vt-%er  of  money,  not  art— said 
V to  71  rt  pi»rter  of  the  Sun:  “Mr.  Savage 
Iiae  a:^kod  me  to  sing  Kundrj'  in  an 
Hirgllsh  v»roduction  of  ‘Parsifal.’  It  is 
not  to  be  given  at  Daly’s  Theatre  or 
anywhere  else  this  year,  but  will  be 
sung  first  next  fall.  He  Is  to  engage 
artists  of  the  very  first  rank.  He  has 


promised  me  that  the  production  shall 
De  in  every  way  as  artistic  as  that  at 
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the  Metropolitan.  I am  required  to  sing 
^ur  times  a week,  and  will  earn  three 
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times  IS  much  as  I could  at  the  Metro- 
pohran."  Gadeki  san?  for  the  first  time 
the  part  of  the  countess  in  ‘‘The  Mar- 
ri;';jc  >’f  Figaro,”  March  4. 

I'ampanari  will  have  his  own  con- 
cert company  and  give  40  concerts  in 
this  country  between  October  and  Jan- 
uary. Ruby  Savage,  soprano,  Dorothj- 
Uoyle.  violinist,  and  Ward  Stephens, 
pianist,  -will  be  with  him. 

The  London  News  thus  speaJis  in  ad- 
vjince  of  the  Knelsel  quartet  concert  in 
Ixtndon  March  27:  "This  combination 

of  instrumentalists  gave  a series  of 
chamber  concerts  here  some  six  years 
I ago.  Their  ensemble  was  then  extraor- 
! dinary.  and  they  were  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  Beethoven's  music.” 


MARIE  NICHOLS. 

Miss  Marie  Nichols,  violinist,  will 
make  her  first  appearance  in  Boston 
since  her  long  sojourn  in.  Europe  next 
Tuesday  afternoon  In  Chlckering  Hall. 

Miss  Nichols  was  bom  in  Chicago. 
She  came  to  Boston  In  1885.  Her  first 
teacher  was  Wilhelm  Rhode,  but  when 
she  -was  about  S years  old  she  became 
the  pupil  of  Mr.  Emil  Mollenhauer,  to 
whom  she  feels  indebted  for  any  success 
that  she  has  achieved.  It  was  due  to 
his  advice  and  encouragement  that  she 
determined  to  become  a professional 
player,  and,  though  she  afterward 
studied  in  Europe  she  considers  Mr. 
Mollenhauer  as  her  teacher,  and  she 
plays  as  his  pupil.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  in  public  with  the  Boston 
Festival  orchestra  at  a municipal  con- 
cert at  Music  Hall  during  the  season  of 
1^9-1900,  when  she  played  Lalo’s  Span- 
ish Rhapsody,  and  in  1901  she  was  solo 
violinist  of  the  company  managed  by 
Mr.  George  W'.  Stewart,  and  she  played 
in  cities  of  the  West  and  Southwest. 

In  September,  1902,  Miss  Nichols  went 
to  Berlin,  where  she  studied  six  months 
with  Carl  Halir.  She  gave  a highly  suc- 
ce^ful  concert  with  the  Philharmonic 
orchestra  In  Berlin  Oct.  19,  1903,  when 
she  played  Max  Bruch’s  Serenade  and 
a concerto  by  Vieuxtemps.  She  studied 
in  Paris  for  10  months  with  Joseph 
Debroux.  She  gave  concerts  in  London 
(Nov.  2,  1903)  and  in  Paris  (Dec.  14.  1903), 
and  won  the  approbation  of  .the  leading 
critics.  Since  her  return  she  has  played 
at  New  York.  Washington,  D.  C.,  St. 
Louis  and'in  smaller  cities. 


FOR  SINGERS. 

Mr.  John  F.  Runciman,  who  Is  con- 
stantly surprising  his  most  faithful 
readers,  said  lately  In  the  Saturday 
Review:  “Italian  music  Is  not  vocal, 

and  never  has  been  vocal.  With  their 
wonderful  voices  and  genius  for  singing, 
the  Italians  have  always  been  able  to 
make  effects  with  music  better  adapted 
to  some  Instrument  than  to  the  human 
voice;  but  for  generations  they  have 
paid  no  attention  to  expression,  and  ine 
effects  they  get  are  curious,  rather  than 
artistic  (for  instance,  the  silly  mad 
scene  in  ‘Lucia’).  The  true  vocal  music 
is  that  of  Bach,  when  he  is  not  writing 
fugues;  of  Mozart,  when  he  is  most 
truly  Mozart,  and  of  Wagner— music 
which,  while  beautiful,  makes  the  em^ 
tional  effect  of  the  voice  of  one  who 
speaks  under  the  pressure  of  powerCui 
feeling.  Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh.  and  Mozart  found 
a mode  of  utterance  because  he  had  a 
great  deal  in  him  to  say,  because  he 
felt  intensely  all  the  things  that  happen 
in  this  unfathomable  world.  If  he  did 
not  load  every  phrase  with  meaning,  as 
Beethoven  did  afterward,  it  was  not  be- 
cause his  feelings  were  less  acute,  his 
brain  narrower,  his  art  less  cons'um- 
mate,  than  Beethoven’s;  it  was  simply 
because  he  quitted  this  life  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  real  artist  in  him  had 
conquered  the  mere  decorator.  He  had 
an  intellect  as  vast  as  Shakespeare  s 
and  he  wrote  with  Shakespearian  ease, 
and  had  he  lived  10  years  longer,  the 
other  musicians— including  the  mighty 
three.  Handel,  Bach  and  Beethoven— 
would  have  stood  in  the  ^me  relation 
to  him  as  the  other  poets  stand  in  re- 
lation to  Shakespeare.”  Mr.  Runciman 
is  not  arguing;  he  is  telling  us. 

Mr.  Blackburn  heard  a new  song  cy- 
cle by  Hermann  Lqehr,  li)  London,  Feb. 


facS'  hte  fSvSrtB*  . 

work;  and  that  to  it  he  had  giv^  alt, 
that  his  braJn  and  heart  had  to  give  of 
muHc.  Ami  Uie  public  judged  it  ha»hly 
— becaase  it  has  too  many  reminiscani’cr* 
of  his  ‘Bohemc’,  ‘Tosda’  and  Mascagni  s 
‘Iris.’  The  opera  commences  with  a four 
voiced  fughetta  foil-  strings,  well  written, 
which  forms  the  accompaniment  to  the 
scenes  between  Pinkerton  and  ^ro, 
Suzuki  and  Sharpless,  and  whose  theme 
is  hoard  here  and  there  throughout 
A.fter  many  small  graxiioxis  m'ovements 
with  quite  a variety  of  rhythms,  and 
played  by  the  orchestra,  comes  the  very 
first  melody,  an  allegro  sostenuto  in  G 
flat  sung  bv  the  tenor,  with  the  closing 
words  ‘America  forever/  render^  very 
effective  by  a high  B fiat.  After  that 
comes  an  allegretto  moderato  ofthe 


COillC*>  All  cHIkife  * ^ X XU/  t a *r~»  . . ^ 

tenor,  followed  by  a shred  of  Butterfly 
theme.  Othe^  Rood^ 


entrance  of  Butterfly,  a very  delicate, 
poetic  piece  of  music;  the  recitative 
Which  follows;  an  aria  of  the  tenior  (the 
theme  being  Butterfly’s  entrance);  a 
racconto  of  Butterfly;  the  love  duet,  one 
of  the  best  things  that  Puccini  has 
written;  a beautiful  duo  wdth  violin  ac- 
companiment; the  aria  of  Butterfly,  Un 
bel  di  vedremo,’  the  music  in  the  letter 
scene;  the  canUlene  of  Butterfly  to  her 
son;  and  the  duo  of  Butterfly  and 
Sharpless.  The  music  Is  not  at  all  mov- 
ing. When  the  curtain  fell  there  fol- 
lowed an  absolute  silence.”  The  part  of 
Mme.  Butterfly  was  created  by  Roslna 
Storchlo.  


y ,ir,  lb  . — - 

23:  “Entitled  ‘The  Little  )Sunbonnet  It 
was  interpreted  by  Miss  Perclval  Allen, 


Miss  Florence  Daly,  Mr.  (jregory  Hast 
and  Mr.  Whitney  Tew.  The  first  set  of 
stanzas,  entitled  ‘The  Little  Sunbonnet, 
was  altogether  delightful,  while  the 
seventh  section,  entitled  ‘The  Rose  and 
the  Nightingale,’  was  sung  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  was  w-ell  deserved. 
Now  and  then,  one  may  definitely  say, 
there  were  weak  moments,  but  we  do 
not  know  of  any  successful  song  cycles 
which  do  not  possess  at  certain  times 
moments  of  monotony,  and  of  a certain 
sense  of  persuasion  that  merely  to 
write  ‘right  on'  Is  suflrlclent  for  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.”  n i. 

A singer  who  purposed  to  sing  Brahms 
“iSapphic  ode”  at  the  concert  of  a socle. y 
in  Hamburg  was  told  that  the  song 
could  not  be  sung  for  the  sentlrnent  of 
the  poem  would  shock  the  seneibiUtles 
of  some  of  the  society  I And  this  in 


Brahms’  birthplace. 

■■■  ' Kalisch 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Max  Bruch’s  new  cantata,  “Dama- 
Janti,”  op.  78,  for  soprano  solo,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  was  given  for  the  fl-rst 
time  In  England  at  a concert  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  Feb. 
16.  Lancelot  said  of  it  in  the  Referee: 
’’bamajanti  is  the  name  of  an  Indian 
princess,  the  bride  of  Prince  Nala.  This 
prince  Is  an  unsatisfactory  kind  of  a 
man,  since  ‘under  evil  influence’  he  has 
left  his  dusky  bride  alone  in  a forest— 
a thoughtless  procedure  which  suggests 
that  the  ‘influence’  must  have  been  very 
bad  Indeed.  Under  these  circumstances 
theonly  possible  thing  for  the  dusky  lady 
to  do  is  to  sing  a long  solo.  The  music  is 
tender  and  expressive,  but  indefinite, 
perhaps  purposely  so  to  Indicate  the 
lady’s  state  of  mind.  Much  cheered  by 
her  song,  Damajanti  explores  the  forest 
and  ultimately  discovers  a ‘Grove  of 
Penitents.’  Why  they  are  penitents  and 
whv  they  are  in  a grove  is  not  re- 
vealed. but  they  sing  a solemn  chorus 
which  is  impressive.  Wnen  they  per- 
ceive Ilamajantl  they  take  her  for  a 
goddess,  but  she  quickly  dashes  aside 
the  compliment,  and  in  passionate 
strains  implores  them  to  give  her  news 
of  her  husband.  They,  however,  can 
only  give  her  sympathy,  but  after  they 
have  gone  a chorus  of  genii  prophesies 
that  her  search  will  ultimately  be  suc- 
cessful. With  this  assurance  Dama- 
janti declares  her  willingness  to  rove, 
and  she  Is  left  roving.  The  music  is 
conceived  in  serious  vein;  so  serious,  In- 
dred,  as  at  times  to  be  gloomy,  but  the 
cleverness  of  the  part-writing  holds  the 
attention,  particularly  as  the  music  is 
not  overdeveloped.  The  choral  numbers 
did  not  seem  to  interest  the  choristers, 
but  the  solo  part  was  sung  with  notable 
dramatic  perception  and  vocal  skill  by 
Miss  Nannie  Tout.”  , . 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Musi- 
clam;  has  been  offering  a prize  for  the 
.aew  musical  setting  of  a Grace.  The 
rt'uU  of  the  competition  is  now  an- 
nounced, and  the  prize  goes  to  Mr. 


Mr  ’Alfred  kalisch  of  London  writes 
about  Miss  Muriel  Foster,  the  English 
contralto,  who  will  sing  in  New  York 
this  week;  ”Un  to  a certain  point  her 
singing  of  Lieder  is,  of  course,  admi- 
rable, for  she  is  a genuinely  interpreta- 
tive artist.  But  her  gifts  are  not  speci- 
cally  lyrical,  and  even  if  they  were,  cir- 
cumstances have  not  favored  their  full 
development  in  the  direction  of  song. 
She  is  better  in  songs  of  sustained  ele- 
vation or  pensive  melancholy;  In  the 
two  extremes  of  lightness  and  strong 
passion  there  is  just  somethi:ig  which 
interferes  with  complete  enjoyment. 
Still  her  beauty  of  voice,  her  fine 
method,  her  real  musicianship  and  un- 
failing taste  made  her  recital  one  of  the 
most  enjovable  of  recent  months;  but 
take  it  all-  in  ail  her  art  requires  the 
larger  background  of  great  festival  and 
great  works  to  be  fully  appreciated.” 


KREISLER  AND  BRAHMS. 

Last  night,  Herr  Krelsler,  In  Brahms’ 
concerto  in  D (op.  77),  showed  how  well 
he  could  interpret  the  German  com- 
os"r  who,  above  all  men.  Is  still  a 
ixme  of  contention,  and  demonstrated 
at  the  same  time  how  utterly  uninter- 
esting is  the  wdrk  of  that  same  com- 
poser, so  far  as  >the  ordinary  world  of 
music  Is  concerned.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  music  so  arranged,  so  thor-  , 
oughly  made  complete,  so  definitely  nn-  i 
derstood,  should  by  the  ordinary  ob- 
servers of  the  time  be  considered  as 
great  and  as  quite  outside  the  common 
life  of  music.  :a-ahms  remains  to  our 
imagination  as  one  who  knew  every  de- 
tail of  the  great  possibilities  of  music, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  was  not 
capable  of  realizing  those  possibilities 
in  his  own  personality.  It  is  perfectly 
useless  for  critics  who  consider  them- 
selves as  almost  apostles  of  Brahms  to 
continue  their  determinate  epithet  of 
certitude  in  regard  to  his  career.  There 
were  some,  we  believe,  who  did  not 
quite  accept  Beethoven  in  his  Ninth 
Svmphony;  they  are  now  wiped  out  of 
consideration,  and  the  fact  remains  that 
Brahms  does  no  longer  appeal  either  to 
the  general  public  or  to  the  critic  of  the 
time  Why  should  such  a conclusion 
be  save  that  It  realizes  all  the  points 
which  we  in  these  columns  have  empha- 
sized now  for  many  a long  year.  If  Mr. 
Arthur  Roberts  were  permitted  to  real- 
ize in  his  own  way  of  thinking  the  influ- 
ence which  Brahms  exercises  over  a 
somewhat  ready  congregation,  he  would 
be  able  to  make  more  than  a subtle  ap- 
preciation of  that  which  in  the  art  of 
rnu*^ic  n66ds  occiisionally  the  corr6Ctlon 
of  parody  to  make  it  serious,  and.  in 
Henley’s  phrase,  unashamed.— Fall  Mall 
. Gazette*  Mi 

d it  ^ A 
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Roger* 

Schubert,  ftAunHirm,  Btielcrt, 

Wldor,  De  EmtenalRes,  Homer  and  eW 
Scottish  and  English  songs.  There  were  ' 
duets  by  Gounod  and  WaJthew. 

Mrs.  McAllhrtBr's  voice  is  a Hght  so- 
prano without  much  color,  but  of  an 
agreeable  quality  in  the  middle  register. 
The  extreme  upper  tones  are  Inclined  to 
be  shrill  when  force  is  demanded,  and  the 
lowest  tones  have  little  true  body.  Ho: 
Interpretation  yesterday  was  generally 
intelligent  in  both  vocal  and  aesthetic 
respects.  This  may  be  said  with  the  al- 
lowance due  the  natural  nervousness  of 
a first  appearance  here  in  a public  con- 
cert. There  was  a certain  enjotlonal 
quality  in  the  singer’s  performance  of 
Bungert  3 unfamiliar  and  charming  song 
and  in  the  other  songs  there  was  a dis- 
play of  refinement  and  taste.  While  the 
singer  may  not  at  present  be  prepared 
for  concert  work  of  a taxing  nature— as 
oratorio  or  dramatic  cantata— she  may 
give  pleasure  in  songs  of  an  Intimate  or 
lightly  sentimental  nature,  and  she  is 
evidently  a woman  of  musical  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Rogers,  as  well  as  Mrs.  McAllis- 
ter, was  warmly  applauded,  and  the 
commonplace  music  of  Sidney  Homer  to 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  “Requiem” 
was  encored.  We  cannot  agree  to  Mr. 
Rogers'  interpretation  of  Schumann’s 
“Ich  grolle  nicht.”  The  song  is  one  of 
less  boisterous  Intensity.  One  might  an- 
swer to  the  singer’s  statement;  ”I  do 
not  complain.”  “But  you  do  complain 
and  that  loudly.” 


ILIM  RECITHL 


An  Appreciative  and  Applausive 
Audience  Greets  the  Artist  at 
Chickering  Hall — Her.Tone  Pure, 
Full  and  Varied. 


QUALITIES  OF  HER  ART 

REAL,  SUBSTANTIAL/ 


hi  ■ 


Early  Training  in  Boston  Rounded 
Out  Study  in  Berlin  and  Paris  | 
— L>|^rience  of  the  Concert 
Stage  Still  Lacking. 


HEROINE  IN  ROXBURY. 


Cha’t  s’  Wood,  Mus.  Doc.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, while  an  extra^prlse  ha^  been 


awafe-i  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Brown  of  Brent- 
w'/od.  The  news  Is  not  exactly  world- 
■ ‘ir:irig.  but  It  Is  Interesting  to  find 
thaf  throughout  the  academic  bodies  of 
E bind  there  is  a distinct  tendency 
in  tbe.-^o  days  toward  thfe  encouragement 
ot  an  art  chat,  even  in  its  higher  mani- 
festations. has  had  to  endure  a great 
deal  ir  i'-.iity.- Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

M'  r-i,.-)erewskl  has  composed  a pl- 
anoiort.  concerto  In  honor  of  Lord 
furzo  i,  and  in  the  course  of  his  east- 


ern tour  will  play  It  at  Calouttal 

auscript  oymshoax  la  A,  majo* 
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OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

“The  Elopers.”  a musical  comedy  in 
three  acts,  by  Cadets  Copp  and  Grubc , 
was  produced  at  West  Point  by  cadet 

actors  March  5.  , ^ 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  stage, 
according  to  Mr.  Conried,  is  the  palace 
of  deportment,  as  w'ell  as  the  home  of 
mu.scs.  For  he  himself  has  said  it:  1 

hold  the  stage  sacred.  I allow  nobody 
on  it  who  does  not  have  business  there. 

I always  take  my  hat  off  w'henever  I 
am  on  it,  and  I insist  on  othe.rs  doing 
the  same.  Once  on  the  stage  I know  no 
difference  between  the  humblest  chorus 
man  and  tlie  most  exalted  star.  I treat 
them  both  with  the  same  courtesy,  and 
I demand  courteous  demeanor  and  po- 
liteness in  all  stage  affairs.  No  pro- 
fanity, no  browbeating  or  loud  talk. 
Also  I do  not  allow  artists  to  receive 
visitors  in  their  -iressing  rooms.  Even 
the  husbands  of  the  singers  are  not 
welcome.  That  rule  has  created  some 
friction,  of  course.” 

The  Mozart  performances  at  the 
Prinzregenten  Theatre,  Munich  will 
last  from  the  1st  to  the  11th  of  August, 
and  in  connection  with  these  the  Rich- 
ard Wagner  festival  is  to  be  glveri  at 
the  Prinzregenten  Theatre  from  Aug. 
12  to  Sept.  14.  Besides  General  Music 
Director  Mottl.  Conductors  Felix  Wein- 
gartner  and  Nlkisch  have  been  engaged 
as  guests,  which  fact  alone  explains  the 
great  interest  of  the  international  pub- 
lic Fully  explanatory  programmes  In 
three  languages  are  now  published  and 
may  be  obtained  gratis  and  post  free 
from  the  tourist  office  of  Schenker  & 
Co.,  Munich,  Promenadplatz  lb,  where 
also  all  orders  for  tiskets  should  be 

^^Stone  walls  do  not  .a  prison  make.  In 


Miss  Maud  MacCarthy,  the  Irish  Violinist, 
Cordially  Received  in  St.  Alphon- 
sus  Hall. 


Miss  Maud  MacCarthy,  the  Irish  vio- 
linist, was  accorded  one  of  the  most 
cordial  receptions  in  her  career  last 
evening,  when  she  played  at  St.  Al- 
phonsus  Hall,  Tr«,nont  street.  Roxbury. 
The  hall,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city, 
was  packed  to  the  doors,  and  after  the 
concert  Miss  MacCarthy  held  a recep- 
tion in  the  clubhouse  of  the  Guild  of 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help. 

The  concert  was  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Guild,  and  among 
other  artists  were  John  J.  M^ogan,  Dr. 
D M Staley  and  Clarence  B.  Shirley. 
Miss  MacCarthy  played  old  Irish  airs. 
The  first  act  of  ’’Pilate’-s  Daughter^ 
composed  by  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Kenzel,  C. 
3S  R of  the  Mission  Church,  was  pre- 
sented by  young  women  of  the  parish. 
The  St  Alphonsus  orchestra  played,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Vincent  Akeroyd. 

i S' 


Miss  Marie  Nichols,  violinist,  gave  hcr 
first  recital  in  Boston  yesterday  afte^-- 
noon,  in  Chickering  Hall.  Mr.  Myron 
W.  Whitney,  Jr.,  bass,  assisted.  Mi-’^. 
Jessie  Downer-Eaton  was  the  accom- 
;ianist.  There  was  an  appreciative  and 
applausive  audience  of  good  size.  The 
programme  was  as  follows: 


■ Bacli 


III  * fficim 


A Light  and  Flexible  Soprano  Voice 
, Best  Suited  to  Gentle  and  Lyric 


stone  wauH  uu.  a-  e*  • .t-- 

Sing  'Sing  prison  a convict  has  contrib- 
uted to  tlie  paper.’  the  Star,  of^Hope._an 


ifticle'’o’n’  Parsifal,”  in  which  he  Mils 
the  ‘sacred”  work  ”a  degenerate  opeia 
by  a degenerate.” 


Emotion,  Guided  by  Refinement 
and  Taste. 


The  Milan  correspo^  of  the  Musi- 
cal Courier  (New  York)  wrote  Feb.  23. 


IKii.ricn  XXIV.  Prince  Reuaa  wxw 
■ i need  at  a Philharmonic  concert, 
i i'.r.,  Feb.  15.  The  composer  was  con- 
. i iilated  for  his  escape  from  the 
, . lage  of  Bi  :i,hm.=.  ^ 

l-elrr;.,h  Z-ollner's  cantata  Bonl- 

zi.i"  for  double  male  chorus,  solo 
o'w  :ui.'  orohestia  was  prodiwed  at  a 
. c 'j-  ‘ho  Lxiipsic  TTnlverslty  Sing- 
. PCb  15.  The  work  ii.  de- 

- j . as  hignly  dramatic,  and  the  in- 
„ta  ion  Is  pi<  tur<  quely  colored. 


’•HI  .tv/***/  - 

•’This  ye.ar  at  La  Scala  has  been  a most 
unfortunate  one  for  new  operas.  Siberia 
was  anything  but  succcsslul,  and,  .sad  to 
relate,  after  many  grand  triumphs  ot 
Puceini,  a genuine  fiasco  must  be  re- 
corded of  his  ‘Mme.  .Butterfly,’  as  the 
result  of  the  first  night's  performance. 
Fiasco  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
fia-sco  ©o  profound  that  the  opera  has 
been  withdrawn  after  its  first  and  only 
performance.  And  withdrawn  not  only 
. off  the  bills  at  La  SMla.  but  most  likely 
iat  the  Costanzl  of  Rome  also,  where  It 
Jwju.  to  have  been  produced.  There  hod 
ibeen  the  greatest  possible  expectations; 
' had  reneatedlv  expressed  the 


MTS.  Hall  McAllister,  soprano,  assist- 
ed by  Mr.  Francis  Rogers,  baritone,  gave 
a song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Potter  Hall.  Miss  Jessie  Davis  accom- 
panied. There  was  a very  friendly  au- 
dience of  fair  size.  Mrs.  McAllister 
sang  Schubert’s  "Lachen  und  Welnen,” 
Franz’s  “Widmung,”  Schumann's  “In- 
termezzo,” Bungert's  “Die  Lorelei,” 
Wolf’s  ”Der  Gaertner”  and  ”Er  list  s. 
Pfeiffer’s  “Malgre  Moi,”  Delibes 
’’Eglogue,”  Widor’.s  ’’Rosa,”  Miss  Langs 


<'on?erto  io  A minor  

Miss  >icbols. 

‘ I/i-IpSx»erto  Nocciilero” Bononcinl 

• Bois  Epais’* Lully 

“Vasco  al  Eosi'o  " - Handel 

Mr.  T\iiitjjey. 

Sonata  in  G minor — Tartlnl 

■ Caprice Uuiraua 

Miss  Nicbols. 

• A Toi” 

■■IVn-me  de  Moi” - Witzig 

’ . ■serenade  Tosoaoe” — 1 aure 

‘ Couplets  de  Vulealn" Gounod 

Air.  'WUltner. 

• 'Truuemiarscli Bnicli 

■Giiltare” - V”*!” 

' ' J 'a  utasio-Ballet  ” l-i  o-' 

Miss  Nichols. 

Miss  Nichols  was  taught  in  Boston. 

It  is  true  that  she  has  also  .studied  in  ■ 
Berlin  and  Paris,  but  her  foreign  teacli- 
ers  expressed  surprise  and  admiration  | 
at  the  thoroughness  of  her  preparatkin.  | 
and  they  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  her  technique  or  the 
cultivation  of  her  taste.  She  ’.legan  to 
suidv  here  when  she  was  a child,  and 
it  -was  here  that  sho  was  trained  sound- 
ly and  admirably.  After  playing  in  Ber- 
lin, London  and  Paris,  she  came  back 
some  weeks  ago  to  the  city  of  her 
•■idoption  and  that  of  her  artistic  birth,  . 
•and  yesterday  she  showed  us  that  her  , 
foreign  reputation  was  deserved;  that  ' 
the  critics  of  Berlin,  London  and  Paris 
had  not  been  unduly  kind  to  a visiting 
maiden;  that  the  cablegrams  were'  not 
merely  an  expensive  manifestation  of 
friendly  but  acute  hysteria. 

For  the  qualities  of  her  artistry  are 
real  and  substantial.  A newspaper  is 
not  a weekly  journal  for  musicians,  and 
in  the  discussion  of  art  the  terminology 
of  technique  should  bo  avoided  when  it 
is  possible.  It  is  enough  to  say  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  reader  that  the 
technique  of  Miss  Nichols  is  roumily 
developed  so  that  she  is  not  too  anxious 
in  the  interpretation  of  works  by  old 
or  modern  composers.  Her  tone  is  pure, 
full,  authoritative,  without  monotony  of 
intensity;  varied  to  suit  the  sentiment 
ot  period  and  the  individuality  of  the 
composer.  Her  bowing  is  free.  Song 
passages  are  sung  and  not  deolaimed: 
and  bravura  is  as  it  should  be,  ap- 
parently an  inherent  part  of  the  com- 
position and  not  something  extrar.cou.-< 
to  excite  the  wonder  of  idlers.  Her 
phrasing  is  that  of  a musician;  it  is 
not  accideivtal  or  experimental. 
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crow  I 
She  netids 

Jo  e«p«ri»B«  oi  tSe  eoacoct  stago 
Bio  Mcperloncos  oT  life-  To  u«e  ii 
"V  DtMse.  thcro  vi-ce  occasions 
_a»y  when  ato  did  not  let  hcracll 
doubt  them  was  the  tear  of 
extravagant  In  emotion,  the  re- 
-t  of  close  communion  with  tcach- 
iOiouRh  they  would  Pcrluib*  have 
hdr  moro  emotional.  Tho  pro- 
mo.  with  the  c.xception  of  the  slow 
meBits  in  the  pieces  hy  Bach  ami 
^ did  not  call  for  long  eonllmiod 
■y  otf  deep  or  Intenso  feeling.  T.ho 
has  now  come  tor  Miss  Nichols  to 
■ to  feel  for  herself;  to  put  Into 
Srctatloii  thoughts  and  hopes  and 
ons  which  she  would  not  express 
Moh  to  any  one:  but  there  Is  safety 
^altng  the  soul  to  an  audience, 
■it  the  revelation  be  beautiful  or 
ifful  or  moving  each  one  in  the 
mce  will  take  this  revelation  for 
feonal  confidence  or  appeal, 
rterday  Miss  Nichols  was  nearly 
vs  Interesting,  more  Interesting 
^nnv  violinist  of  her  sex  who  has 

e<l  here  this  season.  Wa  believe  it 
thin  her  power  to  he  engrossing, 

Lttain  this  Is  her  own  task.  No 
itr  can  assist  hsr  In  this* 

> nloces  by  Bruch  and  ^lo 
kl^here  for  the  drst  time.  The 
:h  bv  Bruch  is  of  slight  worth,  and 
It  for  concei  t uso. 
y trifle,  but  the  publisher  of  the 
italsle  Ballet”  is  not  to  be  blamed 
[y  because  he  left  the  work  so  long 

r WhUney  did  many  things  well, 
ane  fluently  and  w th  much  technl- 
mder”tai?ding  His  control  of  breath 
led  him  to  phrase  musically  and 
hatlc.Mlv.  Yet  in  the  singer’s  stor- 
nf  breath  the  hearer  was  at  times 
tainted  with  the  effort  that  s^ 

» been  kept  secret.  Mr.  \v  hltney 
at  hi.s  best— and  his  vocal  average 
a high  one— in  the  songs  by  Handel 
Witzig  The  performance  of  the 
I measures  of  t>ie  latter  song  was 
[>mmonly  artistic.  Throughout  the 
f-prt  there  was  a differentiation  of 
fiment,  and  each  song  had  Us  ap- 
■iateatmosaPhere. 


Iartmouth  concert. 

inablo  Audience  Fills  Chickering 
Hall  to  Hear  College 
Clubs. 


W enthusia.stic  and  fasliionahlc  audi- 
? laxeid  Chickering  Hall  last  even- 
,ht  a concert  by  the  Dartmouth 
. Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club.  1 he 
imme  was  as  follows:  “Swords 

1 or  Charlie,”  Gle.e  Club:  march, 

‘ Deader.”  Mandolin  Club:  song. 

-t  Messrs.  Herr,  Moseley.  Felt 
''  \vcrs;  instrumental  trio,  Meprs. 

1 . ‘ Blatner  and  Hobart : waltzes, 

I Marian,”  Mandolin  Club;  reatl- 
l Ir.  Wayman;  Hanover  winter  song, 
r Club;  “En  Sourdine,-  Mandolin 
N quintet.  Messrs.  Agty,  White, 
1 ler.  Varick  and  Balph;  baritone 
f Mr.  Hobart:  reading,  Mr.  \Vay- 
U Cradle  Song.”  Glee  Club  cello 
* Jfr.  Blatner;  .“Evangeline.  Man- 
Club;  Dartmouth  song.  Glee  Club. 


SECOi  RECITAL 


I qimlltles  oT 

I '.Mr.  Eidsenauer's  tnnr,  or  tmich  na 
home  prefi  r.  Is  iff  erqiil»U>  ami  vurje-d 
bouut>.  It  i;>  never  merely  lush,  nml 
so  It  does  not  quickly  tire,  llfi  iiunnee-., 
though  earefully  considered  mid  ein- 
I ployed  with  a rare  .-•l•Ils.■  of  fUiu-  ■ ■ uid 
proportion,  icim  spontnmoiis  und  lii- 
ovltable.  The  tone  may  nptiear  to  one 
for  a moment  too  dellciite,  yet  u fol- 
. lowing  pa.ssage,  still  more  etherlal,. 
shows  that  the  RrmUitlons  were  eiin 
nlngly  adjusted.  The  tone  Is  pocsuaslve 
111  the  nppenl  of  song;  and  In  bravura 
It  is  hrlliiant.  but  not  niclamc,  iiml 
tliere' is  no  suggestion  of  a tlnlsh  tliai 
l.s  hard  and  repellant  in  Its  glitter.  'J'lie 
beauty  of  tone  Is  revealed  without  the 
uso  of  pedals,  yet  tho  pianist  obtains 
extraordinary  ofTect.s  with  tho  pedals. 
Wo  Insist  on  tho  unoommon  beauty  of 
Mr  Ilelsenauer'a  tone,  for  unless  a 
pianist  bo  thus  conspicuous,  ids  brlll- 
hince,  his  "thonghttnlnes.'',''  his  “intel- 
lectu.allty”  are  as  dross.  No  such  mas- 
tery over  tone  has  been  known  in  this 
cltv  since  Mr.  de  Pnehmann  turned  the 
box  of  Jingling  wires  and  Impa.sslvo 
keys  Into  a musical  and  emotional  in- 
strument. , 

And  again  there  was  a revelation  of 
differentiation  in  the  mood  and  in  the 
spirit  of  tho  composers.  The  roman- 
ticism of  Schumann  was  not  the  ele- 
gance of  I.lszt,  nor  was  it  the  new- 
rotlclsm  of  Chopin.  Tlie  poetry  of 
each  was  finely  distinguished.  Even 
the  arabesques,  the  lace  work  of  Diszt 
and  Chopin,  were  characterized,  and 
could  not  be  confounded.  How  marked, 
for  instance,  was  the  difference  in 
the  salon  spirit  of  Diszt's  Val.se  Im- 
pa-omptu  and  that  of  Chopin’s  too 
familiar  waltz  which  yesterday  | 
seemed  fresh  and  novel  In  consequence  ' 
of  the  marvellous  interpretation.  i 

And  all  tho  consummate  feats  of 
technic  were  achieved  with  such 
quietness  and  modesty!  In  the  most 
dazzling  rub.  in  the  swiftest  flight, 
there  was  the  thought  of  the  pi;in- 
isfs  inward  repose.  There  are  pian- 
ists who  in  setting  off  rockets  become 
excited  and  go  up  with  the  stick.  Mr. 
Relsenauer  does  not  wonder  at  his 
own  proficiency.  He  Is  an  interpreter 
whose  brain  and  soul  as  well  as  his 
fingers  serve  the  composer,  whether  he 
be  Bach,  Scarlatti,  Mozart  or  a 
dreamer  like  Schumann,  or  Diszt,  the 
man  of  the  finest  breeding,  or  Chopin 
of  the  hectic  flush  and  melancholy 
speech. 

It  Is  said  that  this  recital  was  Mr. 
Reisenauer's  last.  VVe  hope  the  rumor 
is  not  true.  There  are  many  pianists 
in  this  vexed  world,  great  captains 
with  their  drums,  rivals  of  the  most  in- 
genious pieces  of  mechanism,  deep 
thinkers,  wonderful  fellows  of  various 
kinds,  who  stun  the  ear  and  cheat  the 
eye,  and  rasp  the  nerves,  and  confuse 
the  brain,  and  do  everything  but  play 
the  piano.  Mr.  Relsenauer  is  a pianist 
by  virtue  of  tone,  sense  of  proportion, 
poetic  feeling,  and  high  imagination.  He 
can  not  be  heard  here  too  often,  for  he 
is  a protest  against  materialism  in  in- 
terpretation.   

MUSIC  NOTES. 

Mme.  Beale  Morey  will  give  a lecture 
j recital  In  aid  of  the  Home  for  Aged 
Women  at  Jordan  Hall,  Tuesday  even- 
ing. March  29.  A string  quartet  from  I 
the  Symphony  Orchestra,  soloist.s.  harp 
and  a chorus  of  50  voices  will  assist. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  ^ 
OE  fOCAL  ART 


Remarkable  Exhibition  of  the  ,./i 

I a j M X D n i-x’  Theories  of  Victor  iVlarv0el — Why 
finest  and  Most  Poetic, /Qualities 

I O'  i%L_  • O'  ■ I j TherelsDisagreementUoncern- 
I Piano  PN^ing  Given  in  Jordan  . , r 

mg  Singers — Various  Kinds  of 

Hearers. 


lall  to  Good  Audience. 


Alfred  Reisenauer  gave  his  sec- 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
rdan  Hall.  There  was  a fair-sized 
applausive  au.dience.  The  pro- 
me  was  as  follows: 

, A-flac  major,  op.  20 Eeethoven 

rer  Fantasia,  C major,  op.  15. . .Schubert 
Abends.  In  der  Nacht,  Warum? 

imeswirren Schumann 

me.  No.  1,  A-flat  major Diszt 

Impromptu,  major Diszt 

me.  D-flat  major Chopin 

Valse  Brlllaute,  E-flat  major Chopin 

Chopin 

ka.  C-sharp  minor 

:,  F minor...' Chopin 

alse.  A-flat  major Chopin 

Reisenauer  is  given  to  long  pro- 
mes,  programmes  which  are  too 
A recital  that  lasts  over  an  hour 
a half  is  a weariness  to  flesh  and 
, and  the  recital  of  a little  over  an 
is  to  be  commended.  Mr.  Reise- 
r might  have  omitted  the  “Wan- 
fantasla  without  personal  loss 
without  injury  to  the  hearer,  for 
as  dead  as  King  Pandton  in  the 
, The  variations  in  the  sonata 
d to  display  the  pianist’s  shades 
lor.  but  there  is  little  of  Interest 
le  Scherzo  and  the  Finale,  and  we 
"id  have  preferred  in  the  Funeral 
pii^h  a more  Insistent,  inexorable 
hythm.  Mr.  Reisenauer  began  to  show 
a the  pieces  by  Schumann  the  charac- 
intlEtics  that  make  him  remarkable  and 
et  him  apart  from  celebrated  col- 
eagues. From  the  performance  of  “In 
to  Nacht”  on,  his  performance  was  a 
Relation  of  the  finest  and  most  poetic 


MUSIC  TO  MAETERLINCK’S 
“SISTER  BEATRICE” 


Notes  on  the  Coming  Opera  Season 
— Local  Events  of  Interest  — 
Other  News  and  Gossip  of  the 
World  of  Music. 


VER  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  Thomas 
Beard,  once  the  school- 
master of  Cromwell, 
wrote  a book  for  the  snlr- 
itual  advantage  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Huntington, 
where,  according  to  his  own  words, 
he  “painefully  preached  the  Word 
of  God  and  led  life  without  Scan- 
dall.”  This  book  is  entitled;  “The 
Theatre  of  God's  Judgements,  wherein 
is  represented  the  admirable  justice  of 
God  against  ail  notorious  sinners,  both 
great  and  small,  but  especially  against 
the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  world, 
■whose  transcendent  power  breaketh 
thoi'ow  the  barres  of  humane  Justice. 

And  in  the  chapter  "of  notorious  of- 
fenders in  all  kinds  of  Slnne”  is  the 
following  agreeable  and  instructive  an- 
ecdote; 

! "There  was  another  King  of  the  Scots 


callitl  A»ierf..,'Tir ’ll."  I'cnra  iff  o.ir 
Lnrd  2t0.  wlio  nbpwml  iitm.^eifu  iil'  i in 
nitt  miiniicr  t miv.i  xlt"  and  .ibli'imiii  i ■ 
blc  vu'.'lfli;  f-ii-  h.'  .eo  walliiwii'l  In  ‘II 
maniii  r of  unclciiu.  and  ••fffnilnili' 
lu»i  . that  li'-e  wa  not  .aslmini-il  to  goc 
in  tiic  -iglit  Ilf  111'  pi'ciple  Dlaylng  upon 
It  Ilatv,  n j ly.’ln,'  more  to  fie  acrounted 
a j ai.d  Flffli  i-  tlian  a good  PrliUM." 

It  might  hr  Inli-n  iting  to  Inqiiln  Into 
iBi'.ird's  use  at  111'  woril  ''fiddler. ” or  to 
dl.-e  i.:  . the  qin'MlIun  wla  ther  tlie  Iniitru- 
laeiit  mad  by  tile  wicked  king  wori:  not 
In  reality  llic  b.igplpr,  witli  whlcli, 
grave  Scottlnh  dlvlneM  as.Hure  ua.  David 
#OOthiKl  the  vexed  soul  of  H.-iid.  We 
quote  the  luiecdole.  liowevr,  merely  to 
show  the  chanii-j  in  allltU'li'  toward 
players  on  musl'-.U  Inatrmnent;;,  toward 
singers,  both  made  anil  feniiile.  The 
Emperor  Wllllan;  and  tlie  Czer  of  all 
the  Russlas  are  eniolled  In  the  ll.at  of 
composer.s;  princes  of  ni'rmany  write 
.symphonies  or  piny  the  fiddle  in  thi' 
orchestra;  King  Edward  VU.  la.sl  week 
contributed  hi.s  august  and  bcncflceiu 
presence  to  the  glory  of  tlie  Elgar  festi- 
val at  lyondon.  And  wliore  and  by  whom 
. la  music  in  Its  esBcnce,  dctall.<,  and 
ramifications  not  diacursed? 

I There  are  certain  questions  concern- 
ing music  that  are  claasllied  loosidy  o" 

, "lisychologlcal."  A woman  asked  the 
other  day:  "Why  will  Miss  X,  u .singer 
with  a beautiful  voice  and  uncommon 
vocal  skill,  and  a woman  of  attractive 
face  and  figure,  leave  you  unmoved 
after  a song,  while  \Iiss  Y.  whose 
voice,  art.  anrl  personal  appearance  arc 
Inferior,  will  thrill  you  or  bring  tear.s 
to  your  eyes?” 

One  answered:  “But  Miss  .X  moved 
me,  and  Ml.ss  Y left  me  cold.” 

Theories  of  Victor  .Uniircl. 

When  Victor  .\laurel  was  In  Boston 
the  last  time  he  was  never  weary  of 
talking  about  the  psychology  of  the 
singer.  His  remarks  excited  the  amuse- 
ment of  some  of  his  amiable  colleagues 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  singing  by 
main  strength,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,- "by  the  grace  of  God.”  It  may 
here  he  remarked  that  singers  "by  the 
grace  of  God”  are  those  who  are  per- 
mitted to  sing  by  an  all  merciful  Deity. 
A tyrant  Jove  would  gulckly  dispose  of 
them  'oy  lightning,  the  forerunner  of 
ttic  more  clumsy  and  messy  electrocu- 
tion. Mr.  .M.aurel  knew  the  malicious 
artlessness  of  his  colleagues,  and.  like 
a true  philosopher,  kept  on  talking  about 
the  "psychology”  of  song  and  the 
singer.  The  subject  obses-sed  him,  and 
after  his  return  to  Paris  he  wrote  and 
lectured.  One  of  his  most  curious  arti- 
cles was  one  entitled  “The  Vocal  Gift.” 

' Onr  Friend  of  Boi.stcrons  Voice. 

The  great  and  subtle  artist  begins  by 
! observing  tone  production  in  the  talk 
of  men.  who  are  at  the  moment  free 
from  any  restraint,  obedient  only  to  in- 
stinct, to  the  law  of  least  effort.  A 
ffS'pe  ■well  known  and  seen  everywhere 
is  the  man  who  in  church  or  restau- 
rant, theatre  or  street,  at  home  or  In  a 
cro-wd,  always  speaks  with  a loud  voice, 
j which  he  thinks  necessary,  as  well  as 
highly  appropriate  to  his  character. 
You  try  vainly  to  persuade  him  that 
vocal  moderation  is  agreeable  and  a 
symptom  of  good  breeding.  He  per- 
sists in  speaking  passionately  about 
simple  matters.  But  if  circumstances 
^ compel  him  to  apeak  quietly,  you  then 
can  hardly  understand  him,  for  his 
I words  jostle  each  other  in  his  throat 
' and  a sentence  Is  as  gibberish.  Maurel 
explains  first  the  physiological  reasons 
for  this  transformation,  which  are 
easily,  recognized,  and  he  then  asserts 
that  this  type  of  man,  noisy,  with  a 
hair-trigger  laugh,  naturally  coarse  and 
at  the  same  time  pretentious,  must  per- 
force express  himself  in  brutal  tones. 
His  body  i.s  master  of  his  mind.  His 
voice  is  the  exact  image  of  his  tem- 
perament, his  character. 

I — 

Tho  Mild-Mannered  Type. 

Then  there  is  the  type  of  man  who 
Is  in  ail  places  vocally  sympathetic  to 
you.  His  voice  is  frank,  gentle  yet 
without  effeminlncy,  and  it  Is  the  ex- 
pressive organ  of  his  thoughts.  It  may 
not  'be  brilliant,  it  may  not  be  powerful, 
but  it  haa  distinction  and  charm,  and 
when  he  talks  you  listen  gladly,  and  it 
he  argues  you  are  willing,  often  eager, 
to  agree  with  him.  Yet  if  a bore  or 
some  rude  person  should  come  between 
you,  or  cause  serious  offence,  this  same 
‘ man,  'with  a violent  effort  to  show  his 
Just  displeasure,  will  utter  either  strid- 
ent tpnes  or  he  will  sputter  impotently. 
For  this  man,  more  occupied  in  watch- 
. Ing  life  than  in  living  animally,  em- 
. ploys  habitually  his  vocal  organs  in  a 
dilfferent  manner  from  that  of  the  noisy 
I man.  They  are  more  under  the  control 
of  intelligence.  The  charm  of  his  voice 
' comes  from  incessant  precautions,  from 

■ care  in  expressive  modulations.  Tne 
moment  his  mind  is  Jostled,  his  will  is 
disturbed  and  he  loses  control  of  finesse 
In  tone.  The  inflections  are  subject  to 
the  despotic  control  of  good  'breeding 
and  intelligence:  his  normal  acts  are 
as  a.  rule,  calm  and  reflective.  When  ho 
is  shaken  from  his  habit,  he  no  longer 
has  his  individual  voice. 

— -f— 

Impressive  Toiinl  llennty. 

Mr.  Maurel  concludes  that  the  vocal 
* organs  are  agents,  indispensable  in  re- 
lationship with  life,  and  the  difference 
is  in  the  particular  nature  of  the 
moral  temperament.  Between  the  types 
I he  presents  are  Infinite  varieties  of  vo- 
I cal  characters.  The  ea.se  or  the  dlffl- 
[ cuity  experienced  by  students  of  song  is 
' in  consequence  of  the  particular  dispo- 
sition of  the  vocal  organs.  The  two  ex- 
treme types  make  sonorities  within 
cavities  almost  always  of  the  same  dl- 
. menslons.  sonorities  alike  In  timbre  and 
: intensity.  This  uniformity  in  vocal  ex- 
' presf'ion  is  incompatible  with  the  de- 

■ mands  put  on  the  singer.  Bvery  lyric 


siimiiion  '''iiiH  .'orii w at  ert -■  i iiiat  I 

ri  ■'laiit'iH  I'j  III'  mujil  ii  i'">  - “I  I 
tiir  ■ on  I'os-r. 

ll  It  III  m;.h  The  I 'Viit'  I T I I 

Voire  Is  rim  In  li.c  fi.  «t  nlai'r  t j a pc.  i - j 
llitrly  ii,(  I iiixn*"  dlhpo:<ll!"ii  ■ : Ih'  • j 
lOgailH,  timiik.  to  wlili'h  till'  ' .n 
i'cems  i-nilnw'il  with  epirlal  ftfi  It 
lion#  not  follow  thiit  vo.  ll  fxpri  ’ iii  I 
In  it. I many  shades  is  iho  illrecl  uit 

Ilf  thli  diHpi  ultlon.  A ilngi  r’  mo.l.  of 
I'.xprt  'Ion  will  miiiilfeet  lliilf 
piirllcular  vocal  leiidiiicv,  one  tit.it 
suits  the  slng'T''  tcmpei  .im-nt  tort 
charticter.  If  tho  sltiiallon  or  Ihi  cnii 
mint  porlriiyiil  by  thi  miii.lc  sul'  the 
mods  of  expo  sslon  tliat  Is  vocally  ■ nuy 
to  the  slngir.  .ill  will  go  well.  Tern 
perament  an. I churarl.  r will  pul  only 
Inslgnlllc  lilt  difllcultles  In  th.  way,  or 
they  may  scTie  the  true  expre"  ilon. 
"Thli  I a .Hr.,"  say..  .Maurel  "it  ran.  In 
the  course  of  a long  ana  busv  carter 
I have  never  hrerd  one  of  the  great 
artists  with  whom  I have  habitually 
sung  say,  'This  pert  has  no  dirncullles 
I for  me.’  1 have  often  heard  from  sucti 

masters  ns  Faure,  OMn,  Grazl.snl, 
falzolarl,  Patti.  Nllmon.  .Mlol’in-Ca'- 
viilho.  Dim  Isihmann  this  conf'-siion: 
'How  hard  I had  to  work  over  the  dllll- 
cultles  in  this  passage.’  ” Maurel  states 
that  hit!  most  successful  Interpretations 
wero  those  which  forced  him  to  the 
most  severe  study. 

— "I' — 

More  Neccssnry  (Iiinllfloullons. 

Suppose  that  the  singer  Is  obliged  to 
Impersonate  a character  at  loggerheads 
with  hls  own  physical  and  mental  tem- 
perament? What  then  becomes  of  the 
famous  "vocal  gift”?  Will  the  singer 
by  It  rise  superior,  will  he  have  an 
exact  Intellectual  comprehension  of 
musical  accent,  appropriate  varl.-tle.s  of 
tonal  color  in  dramatic  cxpres.slon? 
Maurel  thinks  that  only  the  most  pains- 
taking and  Intelligent  teaching  will 
save  this  singer  with  the  great  or  beau- 
tiful voice;  though  the  sonority  may  be 
Impressive.  It  will  be  inexpressive,  and 
the  singer  will  cut  a serry  figure  when 
he  should  shine  brilliantly.  For  the 
exact  worth  of  vocal  gift  put  Into  the 
service  of  art  depends  on  particular 
conditions.  You  may  say  of  a man: 
“He  has  a fortune  in  hls  throat,”  or  of 
a woman,  "She  was  born  with  a golden 
voice;  nature  gave  her  tones  of  angello 
sweetness.”  What  doea  it  all  mean? 
The  tenor  may  hurl  high  A’s  and  B's 
and  C’s  that  make  the  oh.andcller  rattle; 
the  soprano  may  have  tones  of  velvet 
I that  put  the  women  in  the  audience 
I into  a fashionable  trance;  these  tones 
are  only  auditory  sensations,  and  they 
are  of  value  only  under  determined 
conditions  where  they  carry  out  the 
meaning  of  librettist  and  composer;  but 
clsew'here  they  shock  the  Judicious 
hearer  and  the  composer  who  finds  hls 
purpose  wantonly  contradicted. 


The  Truly  Gifted  Singer. 

The  importance  given  to  the  value  of 
the  “vocal  gift”  as  a means  of  expres- 
sion is  grossly  ex.aggerated  according  to 
Maurel.  "I  believe  that,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, singers  of  talent  striving  with 
the  difficulties  of  their  art  do  npt  al- 
ways produce  the  tones  which  they 
strive  to  produce,  hut  those  which  they 
are  at  the  time  able  to  produce.  The 
art  of  singing  Is  not  the  production  of 
beautiful  sonorities  produced  at  will  by 
Inborn  faculties,  for  the.ne  sonorities 
are  often  without  expression;  it  is  tho 
production  of  vocal  sonorities  which  es- 
pecially by  their  shades  of  color  arc  the 
true  expression  of  the  emotion  por- 
trayed by  the  music.  It  a modern  lyric 
Interpreter  be  provided  with  a good 
larynx,  good  lungs  and  ,a  predisposing 
physique— beautiful,  necessary,  indis- 
pensable even  as  there  qualities  are— 
he  is  in  possession  of  onIy,a  part  of  hls 
art.  the  material  part.  A man  thus  en- 
dowed will  become  the  singer,  'a  Colpo 
de  Gola,’  as  the  Italians  say,  an  acro- 
bat of  vocal  sonority;  he  will  not  know 
the  art  of  interpreting  faithfully  tin- 
fine  works  of  musical  geniuses  of  time 
past,  present,  or  to  come.” 

Such  is  the  substance  of  three  articles 
by  Victor  Maurel  whch  were  published 
lately  In  the  Courrier  Musical  of  Paris. 

De  (luincey’s  Fondness  for  Tone. 

If  there  be  the  temperament  of  tho 
composer  and  the  temperament  of  tho 
singer,  there  Is  also  the  temperament  of 
the  hearer.  How  seldom  are  the  three 
in  perfect  sympathy!  There  is  the 
hearer  who  is  contented  by  the  simply 
sensuous  beauty  of  a tone.  He  recall.: 
by  hls  attitude  and  delight  a passa.^e 
in  which  De  Quincey  described  his 
pleasure  at  the  Opera  House,  when 
opium  had  Increased  the  "particular 
mode  of  mental  activity  b.v  which  we 
are  able  to  construct  out  of  the  raw 
material  of  organic  sound  an  elaborate 
intellectual  pleasure.”  A friend  object- 
ed; “A  succession  of  musical  sounds  Is 
to  me  like  a collection  of  Arabic  char- 
.icters:  I can  attach  no  ideas  to  them.” 
De  Quincey  answered:  "Ideas!  there  Is 
no  oc.'asion  for  them;  all  th.at  class  of 
ideas  which  can  ho  available  in  such  a 
case  has  a language  of  representative 
feelings.” 

And  then  the  Opium  Eater  described 
how  n chorus  of  elaborate  harmony  dis- 
played before  him,  as  In  a piece  of 
arra.s  work,  the  whole  of  hls  past  life, 
“not  as  if  recalled  by  an  act  of  mem- 
ory. but  as  If  present  and  Incarnated 
in  the  music:  no  longer  painful  to  dwell 
upon,  but  the  detail  of  its  incidents  re- 
moved or  blended  in  some  hazy  ab- 
straction and  Its  passions  e.xalted.  spir- 
itualized and  sublimed.”  and  he  al.so 
said:  "And,  over  and  above  the  musl. 
of  the  stage  and  orchestra,  I had  .11 
around  me.  in  the  Intervals  of  the  p.m- 
formance.  the  miusie  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guaee  talked  hy  Italian  women— for  th.' 
gallery  was  usually  crowded  with  Ital- 
ians—and  I listened  with  a pleasure  such 
as  that  with  which  Weld,  the  travell.-r 
lay  and  listened,  in  Can.a-la,  u.-  th'i 
sweet  laughter  of  Indian  women,  for  the 
less  you  understand  of  a languagi-  the 
more  sensible  you  are  to  the  melody  or 
harshness  of  its  sound.” 
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Colors.  Mnslc  and  Perfnmes. 

There  is  this  simple  hearer  in  the 
audience  tod.ny  enamoured  of  sound. 
What  is  it  to  him  whether  the  sing'er 
be  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  sound 
tone  production  and  careless  of  poet’s 
or  composer’s  purpose,  whether  she 
sing  in  tune  or  phrase  with  any  under- 
standing? He  hears  the  "luscious” 
tone,  and  that  is  enough.  He  applauds 
till  he  is  red  in  the  face;  he  speaks  en- 
thusiastically of  the  "heaven  born 
singer”  and  he  Is  so  irritated  at  the 
bre.akfast  table  when  he  finds  that  the 
critic  of  the  Boomerang  wrote  harshly 
about  the  singer  that  he  writes  a letter 
of  indign.ant  protest  to  the  editor. 

This  love  of  sensuous  color  is  found 
also  in  well-equipped  and  sensitive  mu- 
sicians. The  fantastical  E.  T.  A.  Hoff- 
mann put  into  the  mouth  of  Johannes 
Kreisler  these  words:  "Not  only  in 

dreams,  but  in  the  delirium  that  pre- 
cedes sleep,  especially  when  I have 
heard  music,  do  I find  an  Intimate  re- 
lation between  colors,  music  and  per- 
fumes. It  seems  to  me  that  all  these 
things  were  engendered  by  the  same 
ray  of  light,  and  that  they  must  unite 
in  a wonderful  concert.  The  odor  of 
blood-red  pinks  affects  me  strangely;  I 
fall  into  a profound  reverie,  and  hear 
as  from  a distance  the  low  tones  of  the 
’basset  horn.”  Thus  did  he  anticipate 
the  .sentiment  of  Baudelaire’s  “Corre- 
spondances” : 

rnmm-  de  loncs  echos  qui  de  loin  se  confondent 
Pans  line  tenebreiise  et  profonde  unite 
Vaste  comme  la  nult  ct  comme  la  clarte, 

Lcs  parfiims,  les  eouleurs  et  les  sons  se  re- 
poiident. 

11  esi  des  parfums  frals  comme  des  chairs 
d’enfants. 

Doiix  eomrae  les  bauttwis,  verts  comme  les 
prairies, 

— Et  d’aiitre.i.  corrompus,  riches  et  triomphant^ 
Aran'  rexpiinslon  des  choses  inflnies. 

Comni-e  I’ainhi'e.  le  muse,  le  benjoiii  et  I’encens, 
Qiii  ehantent  les  transports  de  I’esprit  ct  dos 
sen.s. 

But  we  are  dangerously  near  the  fas- 
cln-atlng  subject  of  color  audition.  L.et 
us  be  content  with  saying  that,  if  some 
are  color  blind,  some  are  color  deaf. 

—s._ 

Pedngogne  and  Partisan. 

Then  there  is  the  singing  teacher  In 
the  audience  whose  attention  is  directed 
chiefly  toward  the  mechanism  of  the 
singer.  The  teacher  iS'  the  more  in- 
clln  d toward  applause,  the  closer  the 
re.-emblancc  between  his  method  of  tone 
production  and  that  of  the  singer.  The 
teacher  Is  too  often  curious  concerning 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  does 
not  consider  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law.  The  effect  was  Irresistible  and 
Indisputable,  but  the  singer  should  not 
have  made  the  effect  in  that  particular 
wa-;  therefore  the  effect  was  null  and 
V'O’l.  Tbe  spirit  of  the  Interpretation 
as  nothing.  It  there  be  a little  flaw  : 

! a )hrase,  if  there  be  a use  of  a chest  ■ 
too-  in. .toad  of  a head  tone,  although 
t’l-  "igcr  wished  this  precise  effect,  tho 
had  been  taught  otherwise; 
r.  ■ 'ora  there  was  no  effect,  and  the 
r-lor'  r r,  as  one  Ignorant. 

'I  ' e is  tho  “lover  of  music”  who  Is 
r:  oi'  ir  less  of  a partisan  and  Judges 
n'.i  :!m,frs  in  comparison  with  her  hero 
or  hfiolne.  Because  Mr.  Jean  de 
fle.szke  was  formerly  an  admirable 
with  sculpturally  irreproachable 
!'  a •,  there  Is  no  tenor  In  1904,  Because 
io.r  ha  mot  Emma  Eames  "in  society”  : 
th<  re  1 no  soprano  like  Emma,  and 
■ o'  attributes  to  her  all  vocal  virtues, 
t ,en  rn'.iioaal  Intensity,  wherea.s  even 
t d admirers  of  this  singer’ 

. a ! ot  'I'  tect  warmth  in  her  Imper- 
. i-tl'i!,-.  even  by  ‘.be  use  of  the  bolo- 
..  '/er,  an  instrument  some  20  times  i 
n ’>re  ensltlve  than  the  thermopile,  for  | 
' ' l olometer.  a.s  we  are  assured  by 
a : b ntlflc  friend.  Is  capable  of  indl- i 
. . a change  of  temperature  as. 

laiiiU  i.  a-'.  i '%.fi00th  of  a single  eentl- 
degree.  To  thit;  enthusiastic  ner-  I 
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ion  the  geese  of  her  friend  the  singing 
teacher  are  swans  who  should  be  prom- 
inent in  all  local  musical  ponds.  She 
IS  an  active  member  of  the  claque  that 
applauds  mediocrity  when  the  word  is 
parsed  by  a "social  leader.”  This  type 
of  music-lover,  like  Alexander  the  cop- 
persmith. has  done  much  harm. 

— 4* — 

Limitations  of  Some  Hearers. 

There  is  the  partisan  whose  eyes  see 
only  a contracted  horizon.  The  songs 
must  be  by  Brahms.  Schumann,  Schu- 
bert or  Franz;  the  operas  must  be  by 
Wagner— or  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch;  all 
other  composers  are  foreigners  and 
singers  jvho  sing  their  music  need  not 

apply.  This  hearer  has  much  to  say 
about  the  "intellectuality”  of  the  sing- 
er, and  yet,  if  you  should  ask  her  for 
an  explanation  of  the  German  song  just 
sung,  she  would  be  at  a loss  for  a re- 
ply; and  if  you  should  ask  for  a de- 
scription of  a situation  in  a Wagnerian 
opera,  she  would  hurriedly  refer  you  to 
a book  by  Mr.  Krehbiel  or  some  other 
earnest  commentator:  ‘"The  story  is 

told  there  so  much  better  than  I could 
tell  it.’* 

Nor  is  it  easy  for  a New  Englander, 
however  musically  Intelligent  he  may 
be,  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  ultra- 
modern French  song  unless  he  has  some 
acquaintance  with  the  general  tendency 
of  ultra-modern  French  literature,  for 
much  of  this  music  is  an  attempt  at 
transliteration  into  tones.  To  the  igno- 
rant the  very  art  of  the  singer  in  such 
music  may  be  a stumbling  block.  And 
to  some  accustomed  to  the  couplet  form 
of  a song,  the  song  which  is  impression- 
istic or  the  suggestion  of  a mood,  is 
vague  and  perplexing,  and  the  singer  is 
to  them  an  affected  woman:  “If  she 
would  only  sing  something  we  could 
understand!” 

There  is  the  hearer  that  looks  first 
for  a display  of  force,  to  whom  an  aria 
or  a song  is  as  a lung-testing  machine. 
There  is  the  hearer  that  insists  on  agili- 
ty, on  rocket  runs  and  pin-wheel  trills. 
Another  wishes  to  hear  nothing  sad; 
another  dislikes  the  singer  that  is  ag- 
gressively gay.  Each  listens  and  judges 
according  to  his  temperament,  his  bring- 
ing-up, his  prejudices,  his  environment, 
his  stomachic  and  nervous  dl.sposltion.  Is 
it  a wonder  that  there  is  disagreement 
concerning  the  voice  and  the  art  of  any 

singer,  although  her  fame  may  have 
struck  resoundingly  the  roof  ot  the  mu- 
sical world?  

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEIC 

tVetln^rtay.  Tlie  Tnilcrles,  11  A.  M.  FTaat  *f 
Wilimn  IIoinrlc’irH  “lOaster  recl- 

lalK^Mr.  H.’inrlch  will  slnjr  a ffronp  of 
Gfrni&n  sacicd  comi>os<'d  (>ofore 

niML-  Straub's’  “MafdclieiililaraGii,”  (four 
soifc).  Mrs  Julio  Wyman  sin?  Wliolp* 
lev  8 “Tlu;  Xis-htlnKale.”  “AU  in  a Gar- 
den” and  ”lM>rest  Song”;  Foote’s  ‘‘Tvlen 
lloso”  and  “(JonsrnnFv” ; Nevins’  ”•>  ihnt 
We  Two  Were  Maying”  a..d  ”MghtingaU*  s 
Song.”  Three  songs  liy  Galnlel  Fame  and 
fo\ir  songs  bv  Halm.  Mr.  Jlolnrleli  will  <doHe 
with  Hb’hnnl  Strauss'  ”nfiT  I/OIik.”  “nu 
jneluPK  Herzens,”  “Kinkchr”  and  “Znei’g- 
lUUlg.” 

Strinert  llalb  J I'- 
Maf-Carthy’s  second  violin  radial.  Ga 
Folia,”  <’o.-elll-Leonard;  Hach’s  sonata  »» 
Fi  luujor  for  violin  alone;  U<uiiiini‘e  and  a 
la  Zliigara  from  Wlenlawski's  eoiu-erto  In 
D minor;  TschaikowsUy’s  <‘lmnson  iriste. 
XVK’tunie,  Ilumoreske;  <V)b.rIdge-Taylor  s 
“HlawaUian  Sketrhes-A  Tale,  a >^ng.  a 
Daneo”  (first  time);  Sarasutc  s ”1  laymi 
arid  ZapatejnFn  ...  , 

aiK-kcTiDi  Hall.  •''H.'.  r.  M.  Imirlb  ami 
la-st  (Mdckerlng  I»rodu'-tion  concert,  Mr.  LangT 
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conductor.  Selectious  from  “Castor  and  I'ol- 
lux.”  Kamea-Gevaert  (first  time).  Sym- 
phonic Sketclies— Jubilee,  A .'‘>hcrz«.  A Vag- 
rom  Ballade,  ('hadwick  |f<»ndnct»Hl  by  i.i. 
composer,  first  time);  rmyer  from  Goethe's 
“Iphigoula  at  Taurls.”  Strube  (first  timec 
Miss  Josephine  Knight.  mezzo-soprano; 
Bruch’s  concerto  for  violin  op.  2(»  (Miss 
Nina  Fletcher,  violinist);  Syinphonic  is<cin 
"Stenka  Uusiue,”  op.  13,  GlazouuoH  <tirst 
lime), 

Huntington  Chambers  Hall.  R P.  M.  Mr. 
Carl  Faelton’s  fiftli  piano  recital.  Larghetto 
from  op.  IS,  Hmnmel;  Thalbcrg’s  roac«Tt 
study  op.  24.  No.  (5  and  Theme  vt  etude,  op. 
45;  Henselfs  '‘If  I Were  a Bird.”  and  I>4've 
song:  Chopin’s  etudes,  op.  2.'),  Nos.  3 an»l  7; 
Ijiszt’s  study,  ”Rustliug  of  the  Forest”; 
Bcet’boven's  sonata,  op.  110. 

Thursday:  Berkeley  Temple.  8 P.  M;  Annual 
subscription  benefit  concert  given  by  Mr. 
B.  J.  Hiuig,  wiMi  tbe  assistance  of  Mls.s  Mil- 
licent  Breunan.  soprano,  Miss  Marie  Nichols, 
violinist,  and  Mr.  Heinrich  8obuecker, 
harpist. 

Friday:  Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.,  19th 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra, Mr.  Gerioke  conductor.  Brahms’ 
Tragic  overture:  Liszt’s  concerto  in  A major. 
No.  2,  for  piano  <Mr.  Josoffy.  pianist i:  Pre- 
lude  to  “The  Dream  of  Gerontiiis.”  Elgar; 
symphony  In  F minor,  No.  4,  op.  3(i,  Tchalk- 

owsky. 

Jordon  Hall,  8:  15  P.  M.  Concert  of 

compositions  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Redman.  Mrs. 
Kilduff,  soprano;  Mr.  Oudricek.  violinist; 
Mr.  De  Veto,  pianist;  and  a string  quartet, 
Messrs.  Ondrlcek.  Flnmara.  Rissland  and 
Biirth.  Sonatas  in  D major  and  ('  minor 
for  violin  and  piano;  string  quartet  iu  A 
major  (“Creole”)  and  ten  sengs. 

Saturday:  Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.,  19th  con- 
cert of  the  Symphony  orchestra.  Programme 
ns  on  Friday  afternoon. 


LOCAL  NOTES. 

Reinecke’s  trio,  op.  264,  for  piano,  clari- 
net arid  viola,  was  played  at  Mr.  C.  L, 
Staats’  clarinet  recital  at  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association’s  rooms  March  11 
by  Mr.  Staats.  Mrs.  Eaton  and  Mr. 
Eaton  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 

The  programme  of  the  la-st  concert  of 
the  Longy  Clnb  at  Potter  Hall.  Monday 
evening,  the  2Sth,  will  include  D’Inoy’s 
"Chansons  et  Danse”;  a sonata  by  Bach 
for  violin  and  piano;  prelude  to  act 
3 of  “Tristan  and  Isolde”  — Mr. 
Longy,  English  horn,  and  a small  or- 
chestra led  by  Mr.  Gericke;  suite  per- 
sane,  A.  Caplet.  Mr.  Armand  Forest, 
violinist,  will  assist.  Mr.  Forest  was 
born  at  Brussels.  Jan.  29,  1874.  As  a 
pupil  of  Berthelier  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory he  took  the  second  violin  prize 
in  1896,  and  he  ha.s  been  connected  with 
the  orchestra  of  the  Opera  Comique  and 
with  Colonne’s  orchestra. 

One  of  the  most  important  musical 
announcements  of  the  season  is  that  ot 
a song  recital  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
March  29,  in  Stelnert  Hall,  by  Dr.  'J'lieo- 
dore  Lierhammer  of  Vienna.  Dr.  Lior- 
hammer  will  then  make  his  first  jip- 
pearance  before  a Boston  audience.  Hi.s 
reputation  in  European  cities  and  in 
New  York  is  of  the  highest. 

Mr.  John  Manning,  pianist,  will  give  a 
recital  for  Thursday  evening,  March  31, 
in  Stelnert  Hall.  He  will  be  assisted 
by  Mr.  Henry  Eicheim,  violinist. 

.1  new  musical  society  has  been  es- 
tal^shed  in  Boston.  It  is  to  be  known 
as  ^ho  Massachusetts  Choral  Society, 
and  ’is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the 
state.  The  new  society  is  Intended  to 
cover  a field  hit’ncrto  not  attempted  by 
any  other  organization.  The  memlicr- 
shlp  Is  made  up  of  trained  singers  in 
chorus  work  and  those  who  have  taken 


part  in  amateur  operatic  events,  and 
the  society  is  the  natural  result  of  a 
demand  for  a permanent  musical  organ- 
ization having  for  Us  principal  object 
the  study  of  both  light  and  grand  oper- 
atic works.  The  membership  at  present 
is  limited  to  109  active  members,  and  is 
already  nearly  full.  The  society  holds 
regular  rehearsals,  and  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  directors  to  give  three  pub- 
lic concerts  each  season,  one  of  which 
will  possibly  be  a revival  of  one  of  the 
old  standard  operas.  The  musical  dil 
rector  is  Mr.  Herbert  F.  Odell.  The 
officers  are;  President,  A,  Merrill  Bow- 
ser: vice-president.  Edgar  L.  Raub;  sec- 
retary, Miss  Minnie  F.  Scon;  trea.surcr 
William  L.  BIrely:  librarian.  J.  Henry 
Rohnstock;  directors,  .Miss  Gertrude  C 
Oliver.  Frederic  Shackley.  Dr.  H S 
Roberts,  Miss  A.  B.  Fitzpatrick.  W T 
■Wingfield,  Miss  C.  A,  Rohnstock  Hi-am 
McKay  and  W.  C.  Moonev. 

Mr.  William  Heinrich’s  rc-ltals  at  ti  c 
Tuileries  begin  nexl  Wednesdav  Tli.. 
second,  the  30lh.  will  be  devol-d  ;o 
French  song,  and  Miss  Fogg,  soprano 
will  assist.  The  third,  April  6.  will  L 
an  English  song  recital,  and  Miss  M ir- 
fuerlte  Hail  will  be  the  singer.  At  tho 
fourth,  April  D,  Mr.  Meya  will  assist 
in  the  performance  of  Hungarian  and 
gypsy  songs. 

'the  programme  of  the  last  Ohickcring 
production  concert  Wednesday  night, 
under  the  auspices  of  Messrs,  dhickcr- 
ing  & Sons.  i.-.  of  peculiar  interest.  The 
symphonic  poem  by  Glazour.nff  is  one 
of  his  earlier  and  more  original  works, 
and  It  portrays  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  wild  hero  of  the  Volga.  Mr.  i~had- 
wlck’s  and  Mr.  Strube’s  works  will  he 
heard  here  for  the  first  time,  and  there 
is  interest  in  the  debut  of  Miss  Flet- 
cher, the  violinist. 

The  performance  of  Richard  Strauss' 
music  to  Tennyson’s  “Enoch  Arden,”  at 
Symphony  Hall,  Monday  afternoon,  the 
28th.  promises  to  be  one  of  the  striking 
events  of  the  seasxin.  There  is  tii6  nat- 
ural desire  to  hear  Dr.  Strauss  ;day  his 
own  music,  and  Mr.  Bispham  will  read  ' 
the  poem.  The  puiillc  is  familiar  with 
the  beauties  of  this  mutac  and  t’r.ere  will 
undoubtedly  be  a large  audience.  Mme. 
Strauss  de  Ahna  will  sing  three  groups  ’ 
of  her  husband’s  songs  with  Strausa  as 
accompanist.  Tickets  are  now  on  sale 
at  Symphony  Hall. 

The  last  of  the  Arbos  quartet  con- 
certs will  be  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Monday 
evening,  the  28th. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Avonia  Bonney  Lich- 
field will  give  a concert  at  the  Hollis 
Street  The.atre,  Thursda.v  afternoon. 
April  21.  There  will  be  selections  from 
“Cavalleria  Rusticana."  “Dinorah,” 
“Othello,”  “Lakme.’’ 

Sou.sa’s  band,  conducted  by  J.  P. 
Sousa,  will  give  two  concerts  in  Sym-  ^ 
phony  Hall  on  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing of  Thursday.  April  7.  These  will  he 

the  only  appearances  of  thq  band  here 
this  season.  . 

Free  municipal  concerts-Ts:lH  be  given 
Friday,  March  23,  at  Turn  Hall.  29  Mi  l- 
dlcspx  street,  with  Mr.  A.  D.  Babco  'it, 
baritone,  and  Mr.  Frank  Porter,  ’cellist, 
as  soloists;  Saturday.  March  26,  at  the 
EaHt  Boston  high  school,  with  Mr.  John 
J,  Mogan.  bass,  and  Mr.  Frank  Porter, 
’cellist.  The  Municipal  orchestra,  under 
the  U-c.dership  of  Mr.  Kanrlch,  will  he 
assisted  by  the  choral  class  from  the 
East  Boston  high  school.  The  Munici- 
pal orciiestra  will  also  take  part  in  a 
concert  to  be  given  by  the  school  de- 
partment, Thursday,  March  24. 

The  20th  of  the  Steinert  piano  player 
concerts  will  be  given  in  Steinert  Hall, 
Wednesday  evening. 

COMING  OPERA  SEASON. 

The  Herald  rmblishes  today  porlniits 
of  Mr.  Heinrich  Conric.i,  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hou.se  amipauy, 
and  Ilf  .-Vino  Ackte.  iiarion  Wi  id,  Kd;  th 
Walker  and  Olivo  Frem.st.ul.  who  will 
sing  hci'e  for  the  first  time  in  opera. 

Mr.  Cenried  was  burn  at  Bielitz.  in 
Au.-'ti  aui  Silesia,  Sept.  3,  1^,33.  A|(  a b^ 
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itc  and  nt  Itr.'mcn,  nnd  in  tlw 
;oeirt»  In  187fi  ho  Tma  elicEon  nian- 
'the  rnmpany  whWi  tho  dirtclor 
barkrup>t.  Mr.  (’onrloa  m.ynuxi  .1 
Ith  Ihfi  scat-on  sui'cc:<sfully,  «1- 
the  cpmpany  waa  plnylnK  nt  its 
In  1S77  he  came  to  this  i^oun- 
ad  wn.>j  tlio  .“itiiKO  ni.uiiiKor  of 
idorff's  Gormania  Tho.ain  In  Xo\v 
Tvo  jeiirs  ijfuor  ho  Joinod  JI.i- 
Courolly  at  ihp  Th.ill.i,  ami  In 
mnnuaod  this  thoatre  In  partnor- 
■h  enrl  Horimann,  with  arti-tlc 

and  ptfii'ilary  loss.  Mr.  Conriod 

7then  j=taK8  manager  at  tlio  Casino. 
ISK  ho  became  the  'manager  of 
■vbl.g  riace  Thi'atro,  whloh  soon 
« f;rmous  for  excellent  porform- 
Ho  brought  over  distinguished 
and  produced  Important 
In  1303  ho  was  chosen  director 
Metropolllan,  .".nd  his  production 
t TParalf.-il”  made  him  world-famous, 
to  has  roeolved  man.v  honors  and  dis- 
inewns;  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Melnlngen 
tadO  Wtn  a knight,  tlio  Kings  of  Italv 
nit_ Belgium  have  given  him  gold  med- 
Is,  |Mld  Harvard  ami  Columbia  uni- 
Imvo  made  him  an  honorary 
or  arts. 

Ackto,  soprano.  wn«  born  at 
Finland.  April  2.3.  187fi.  She 
: tidied  »»  the  Paris  Conservatory,  a 
upil  of  Du^'c^noy  and  Giraudet,  and  as 
pupil  of  the  latter  took  the  first  prize 
r operti  In  1897.  She  made  her  first  ap- 
jee  at  the  Ojjcra,  Paris,  as  Mar- 
Oct.  8.  1897.  She  has  also  sang 

s Juliet.  Herwine  ("Cloche  du 

In,"  1SS8),  fcJlsa,  Benjamin  (Mehul’.s 
Jo»eoh“l,  Elisabeth,  Alcesto,  Nedda 
In  other  operas.  Last  f.all  Mme. 

* made  a.  tour  of  Scandinavia,  and 
_ Warsaw  and  Hresden.  Her 
Emma  Strocmmcr-Achto  (for  so' 
is  spelled  in  Finnish),  was  a 
singer,  and  her  father  was  a 
Aokto’s  husband.  Mr.  Ren- 
a lawyer  and  a teacher  of  politi- 
■^rmorm'  at  the  I’niverslty  of  Hel- 
' irs.  She  is  'described  as  "blonde, 
lender,  a woman  of  a cryst.alline 
She  made  her  first  appearance 
le  United  States  at  the  Metropoli- 
an aa  Marguerite,  Feb.  20,  1904. 

Marion  Weed,  soprano,  a New  York 
,irl.  studied  with  Lilli  Lehmann,  and 
ane  at  Bayreuth  In  1896  as  Frei't  and 
irllinde.  .She  then  became  a member  of 
he  Stadt  Theatre.  Hamburg.  Her  first 
ppearance  at  the  Metropolitan  was  a§ 
^^lennhilde  in  “Die  Walkliere,”  Nov, 
1932,  Miss  Weed  .sang  in  this  cit\'r-tfs 
ar  back  as  Dec,  13,  1891,  -witli  the  Phll- 
armtmic  Club  of  New  York,  and  with 
nnrti  success.  > 

Sdj  •tiv  "Walker,  another  American,  was 
pupil  of  A.glaja  Orgeni  of  Dresden, 
he  sang  in  Prague  and  other  cities, 
nd  finally  became  a member  of  the 
lermi  Opera  House.  She  sang  in  I-on- 
lon  (be  part  of  Amneris  (May  16.  1990), 
r.d  Amneris  she  made  her  debut  at 
Metropolitan.  Nov.  30.  1903.  It  is 
,T*d  that  she  left  the  Yienna  Opera 
Iciuse.  where  she  was  a favorite,  on  ac- 
nunt  of  the  tyranny  of  the  conductor, 
^laiiager  Gustav  Mahler. 

Olive  Fremstad  was  born  in  Norway, 
iJifJher  p.irents  came  to  this  country 
,'jicn  she  was  ]2  years  old,  and  settled 
it  Minnesota.  She  went  to  New  York 
o sady  mufilc.  and  made  her  first  an- 
earanee  there  in  a concert  led  by  An- 
ei  Kei'll.  She  studied  with  L"li  Leh- 
nanju  and  appeared  at  Bayreuth  in  1896 
ene  of  the  Rhine  daughters  and 
iSeJiverife'le.  She  has  been  a member 
Sf  *)ic  Colngn"  and  Municli  opera  eom- 
?an!>-s*r  a:id  has  sung  at  the  Prince 
Theatre.  Municli.  and  at  Co- 
vent  Garden.  She  is  new  32  years  old. 
-iitd  she  appeared  In  her  native  country 
ts  a child  pianist  at  the  age  of  5.  She 
«ang  In  Boston  the  contralto  part  in 
Bruch's  "Armlmuw”  when  It  was  per- 

^rmed  at  Tremont  Temple  by  the  New 
Bedford  Society.  May  9,  1892.  She  made 
leE  debut  at  the  Metropolitan,  Nov.  Lo, 
IWB.  as  Sleglinde.  _ ^ ^ 

The  season  of  grand  opera  for  Boston 
is  now  only  two  weeks  distant,  and 
while  it  is  yet  early  to  predict  with 
ertainiy  the  precise  popularity  that 
.rill  attend  it,  one  may  nevertheless  as- 
sUBTe,  in  view  of  the  conditions  of  the 
s«A8on  subscription  sale  by  letter  which 
rToWni  last  night,  and  which  Manager 
La.wrence_McCarty  declares  to  have  been 
innst  satisfactory,  that  the  patronage 
will  be  fully  as  large,  if  not  larger, 
than  ever  before.  This  letter  subscrip- 
tion sile  will  be  followed  on  Tuesday 
and  "Wednesday  next  by  the  box  omce 
ai^ECrlption  sale  for  the  entire  season 
•Qt  K rrights  and  four  afternoon  perform- 
anCecE  Then,  on  the  two  following  days. 
irtH  occur  the  box  office  subscription 
for  the  12  evening  performances 
oiily.  This,  in  turn,  will  give  place  on 
Thie^ai:,  March  29,  at  9 A.  M.,  to  the 
single  ticket  sale. 

The  Hst  of  singers  Includes  the  names 
x>f  Calve.  Sembrich,  Ternlna,  Gadski, 
Actek%  Marion  Weed,  Seygard,  Edith 
Waited  FYemstad.  Homer  and  of  these 
men : Burgstaller.  Kraus.  Dippel,  Naval, 
IReis.'h  Scottl,  Van  Rooy.  Campanarl, 
Cnritz,  Muehlmann,  Rossi.  Piancon, 
j^ournot.  Blass  and  others  known  and 
unknown  to  Boston  opera  goers. 

The  entire  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
orchtstra,  chorus  and  ballet  will  assist 
at  ewery  performance  In  Boston,  and 
the  various  operas  will  receive  the  same 
elaborate  and  artistic  presentment  here 
as  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

PERSONAL.  j 

The  Herald  publishes  today  a portrait" 
)(  Miss  Mlllicent  Brennan,  soprano,  who 
Kill  sing  Thursday  night  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  at  Mr.  Lan.g's  concert 
t the  Berkeley  Temple.  Miss  Brennan 
was  born  at  Ottawa.  'Can.,  and  she 
1 ' ^ved  there  till  19(X),  when  she  went  to 
‘Pai'Is,  where  she  studied  singing  with 
(Edw'ard  Hayes  and  Rose  Caron.  She 
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She  rnmc  to  B*wlnn 
jnd  hHTj  sung  III  per- 
fiU'misopcs  of  "Tiw  Qi>l'l'*n  l.T^gend"  nt 
IT.ivldrnco  In  Noviinber  and  of  "Kll- 
jil."  ur  Tiiunlon  in  Janunrv.  She  will 
aiug  Thursday  night  s.u  rcd  vp)n0  liy 
Dv'U'.ik  and  Beethoven, 

Mr.  Herman  Klein  Icclurial  in  Ni  w 

Yiirk  on  Feb.  15.  and  the  N.-w  York 
Evening  Sun  published  tlio  following  iie- 
eount  of  till  performiin.'  ; "D.ivl.l 
Bi.ppham,  tlio  shining  light  of  ids 
teacher,  W.  Shakespeare’s.  New  York 
leetures  a f.-w  years  ago.  kindly  po- od 
ns  the  'horilble  I'xample'  for  .Mr.  Her- 
man Klein's  lecture  at  the  New  I.ycouni 
yesterday  afterttoon.  on  'How  Not  to 
Sing.'  His  examples  of  enunciation- 

impure.  'Sweetlienrt,  Thy  Lins,'  by 

Cii.idwlrk.  and  tone-color  colorless  and 
slovenly,  'Where’er  You  Walk.’  by  Han- 
del—n.s  tlio  programme  described  them, 
were  applaudeu  as  high  art.  In  fact, 
the  nmllcnce  in.slstedt  on  liking  what- 
ever Mr.  Blspham  did  wrong,  and  look- 
ing politely  bored  when  he  did  it  rlglit. 
Mr.  Klein  was  a brave  man  to  talk 
down  to  a full  house  of  .Vmerlean  girls 
and  tell  them  none  of  them  could  an- 
swer back— without  betraying  an  .ymerl- 
can  twang.  They  kept  still.  In  Hie  pres- 
ence of  one  who  once  held  the  child 
Adelina  Patti  on  his  knee— or  did  she 
hold  him?— this  was  natural.  Mr.  Klein 
threw  in  remarks  about  the  English- 
speaking  voices  of  King  Edward  and 
the  late  Queen  Victoria,  which  must  have 
surprised  even  himself.  He  knew  the 
German  Kaiser  would  have  throat  trou- 
ble the  first  time  he  heard  him  speak  In 
London.  Luckily  he  made  no  similar 
prediction  about  King  Edward,  whose 
famous  operation  was  not  In  a quarter 
mentioned  in  the  chapters  of  Mr.  Klein’s 
publlshec}  book,  but,  instead,  in  the  ap- 
pendix. ' 

The  London  News  recalls  the  fact 
that  in  the  days  when  "Tristan"  was 
conducted)  at  Covent  Garden  'by  Mancl- 
nelli,  .Mis.s  Bauermeister  was  invariably 
the  Braengane. 

Miss  Alice  Cummin.gs,  pianist,  of  this 
city,  will  play  in  New  York  the  31st 
with  the  new  Russian  Symphony  or- 
chestra. a concerto  by  Rachmaninoff. 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  quotes  a 
I'clever  man”  as  saying  that  the  Longy 
Club  at  a priv.ate  concert  in  New  York 
sounded  like  "wood  violets  smothered 
In  caviar.”  There  is  an  old  music  hall 
song  In  which  an  impossible  person 
boasted  that  he  was  "so  awfully  clever, 
so  deucedly  clever."  This  New  Yorker 
Is  his  rival— but,  pray,  in  what  is  the 
precise  application  of  his  comparison. 

Italian  newspapers  speak  highly  of 
Miss  Marcella  Craft’s  (Marcella  Cratti's) 
interpretation  of  Gilda  in  Rigoletto  at 
San  Remo  last  January.  They  say  it 
wa.s  characterized  by  sentiment  and  pas- 
sion, and  praise  the  beauty  of  her  voice 
and  the  purity  of  her  tone  production. 

Amalia.  Farraris,  a once  famous  bal- 
let d.ancer,  died  lately  at  Florence  at 
the  ;ige  of  72,  and  left  her  fortune, 
something  over  jKKi.OOO,  to  the  poor  of 
that  city.  A pupil  of  Carlo  Blassis,  she 
made  her  debut  at  the  Scala  in  1844.  She 
then  danced  at  the  San  Carlo,  Naples, 
and  In  other  theatres,  and  Aug.  11,  1856, 
she  apneared  at  the  Onera.  Paris,  in 
"l-,es  Elfes,”  mubic  by  Count  Gabrlelli. 
and  made  a sensation  by  her  agility, 
elegance,  grace  and  dash.  Applauded 
throughout  Europe,  she  ' married  the 
I poet  and  librettLst  Giuseppe  Torre. 

I Miss  Alda,  an  Australian  and  a pupil 
of  Marches!,  has  made  a successful 
debut  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  as 
Manon. 

Edmond  Vergnet,  a distinguished 
tenor,  died  lately  at  Nice.  Born  at  Mont- 
pellier. July  4.  1S50,  he  began  as  a vio- 
iini.st  and  orchestral  player.  He  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with  Bax  and 
made  his  doliut  in  a minor  part  at  the 
Opera  in  1873.  He  created  the  leading 
tenor  parts  at  the  Opera  in  "Le  Rol  de 
Lahore.”  1877;  "I^a  Reine  Bertha.”  1878; 
"Le  Mage.”  1691;  "Salammbo.”  1692; 
"Samson  et  Delila."  1892,  and  he  cre- 
ated important  parts  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  Paris,  the  Monnaie,  Brussels, 
and  at  Turin  and  Milan.  Seven  or  eight 
years  ago  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  singing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
but  through  caprice  he  resigned  after 
lie  had  served  three  year.s  or  so.  He  vis- 
ited the  United  States  in  1885  with  Ne- 
vad.a’s  concert  company. 

Adam  Muenchelmar,  violinist,  com- 
po.ser,  and  for  a time  director  of  the 
\Varsaw  opera,  died  lately  at  "Warsaw, 
where  he  was  born  Dec.  23,  1830.  H.'  Irid 
much  influence  over  the  musical  condi- 
tions in  Poland.  He  wrote  operas,  of 
which  "Mazeppa"  is.  perhaps,  the  best, 
'ballets,  overtures,  church  music  and 
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songs. 

Miss  Alexia  Bassian,  a young  Ar- 
menian soprano,  has  been  singing  ivitb 

the  Carl  Ro.sa  company  at  the  Camden 
Theatre,  London,  and  her  impersona- 
tion of  feantuzza  was  highly  praised  for 
dramatic  intensity.  "Mis.s  Cecile  Talma 
has  also  a good  voice  and  an  attractne 
appearance,  but  marred  her  efforts  by 
what  appeared  to  me  to  he  self-con- 
sciousness, both  with  regard  to  her  sing-- 
ing  and  acting,  Mr.  Edward  Davies 
pleased  me  greatly.  His  personations 
were  sincere  and  con.slstent.  and  he  useci 
Ills  musical  tenor  voice  with  much  vocal 
skill.  A feature  of  the  week  w’as  the 
first  appearance  with  this  company  on 
Feb  24  of  Mme.  Sobrlno,  w'ho  made  her 
debut  as  Elsa.  The  pure  and  sympa- 
thetic quality  of  this  artist  s voice 
made  her  peculiarly  acceptable  m the 
part.  and.  although  at  times  her  acting 
lacked  movement,  her  per.sonation  was 
intelligent  and  very  pleasing.’ 
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WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Til''  I’uhllc  la'tlger  (I’lilliulelphla)  says 
aiiropoK  of  the  recent  visit  of  tlie  Iffilla- 
delpliia  orcliestra  to  tills  city;  "The 
itii'.'it  beauty  of  visiting  a community 
like  Bo.stoii  Ilea  in  (tiu  fact  that  tho 

(Bostonians  are  always  ready  to  hold  out 
lj|feiund  of  weleomo  to  newcomers, 
glvv  them  courteous  and  wortliy 
hon.sliieratlon,  and  It  l.s  worthy  of  note 
tliat  a city  wlilcli  is  .so  Justly  proud  of 
Its  own  organlz.illon  c:in  give  ao  miicli 
I'ralso  ami  expend  so  much  uppreclallon 
upon  a visitor." 

51r.  Krel.sler  played  in  London,  Feb. 
23.  D'ErlangiT’s  violin  concerto,  which 
was  first  performed  in  Eiigluml  at  a 
London  Phllharmonlo  concert  last 
Marcli.  "Its  esaentliil  characteristic  Is 
reflncinent,  and  In  tills  particular  it  is 
peculiarly  .suited  lo  tlie  Hungarian  vio- 
linist. Moreover,  tlie  solo  part  has  been 
carefully  devised  to  afford  the  execu- 
tant, many  opportunities  for  legitimate 
display,  but  the  work  lacks  baik'bono 
and  strength  of  frame,  and  this  becomes 
Increa.slngly  apparent  as  the  music  is 
unfolded.  It  may  Interest  some  Refe- 

I readers  to  know  that  the  composer  was 
born  in  1‘arLs,  but  IS*  a naturalized  Brit- 
ish subject.  His  first  openi.  'Jehan  de 
Saintre,’  was  produced  at  Hamburg  in 
1894.  His  second  effort,  'Inez  Mendo,’ 
which  many  of  my  readers  will  remem- 
ber, was  mounted  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1897.” 

I Boiisl's  "Paradise  Lost,’’  .a  symphonic 
poem  in  a prologue  and  three  parts,  for 
solo  voices,  chorus,  orchestra  and  or- 
gan, book  by  L.  A.  Vtllanls,  after  Mil- 
ton  (German  text  by  Bernhoff  and 
"Weber),  was  produced  at  a Gewandhaus 
concert,  Leipsic,  Feb.  25.  Milton’s  poem 
is  said  to  be  much  more  modern  than  the 
libretto  which  is  without  human  inter- 
est, for  Adam  and  Eve  are  pitiably  sec- 
ondary characters.  The  book  is  too 
episodic,  and  so  is  the  music.  There  is 
scarcely  one  great  musical  scene,  ■but 
there  are  brilliant  episodes.  As  a land- 
scapist, Bossi  is  weak.  The  prayer  in 
the  second  part,  the  .scene  between 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  third,  and  some 
of  the  "Heir  mu.'Ic  are  the  most  strik- 
ing portions  of  the  work.  The  "Voice 
of  the  Lord”  with  endless  progressions 
in  fifths  bored.  The  choral  perform- 
ance was  not  good. 

Grieg's  new  orchestral  work,  ‘Old 
Norwegian  Romance,  with  Variations,’’ 
was  produced  at  a concert  at  the  Na- 
tional Theatre,  Christiania.  Feh.  21. 

Raoue  Pugno  played  Mozart’s  con- 
certo in  A for  the  piano  at  a Queen’s 
Hall  (London)  Symphony  concert,  Feb. 
27.  .Mr.  Blackburn  wrote  that  the  per- 
formance was  irresistibly  engrossing. 
"His  extreme  refinement  of  accomplish- 
ment, his  beautiful,  sensitive  and  "sil- 
very touch,  his  fine  artistry,  were  obvi- 
ous in  every  passage  of  that  beautiful 
work  as  interpreted  by  him.  It  Is  a 
composition  of  the  greatest  exquislter 
ness,  and  requires  the  most  masterly 
delicacy  for  its  right  rendering.  Mo- 
zart. brilliant,  tender,  pathetic,  appeal- 
ing, essentially  gay,  and  yet  full  of  the 
thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears,  was  here  realized  In  absolute  per- 
fection. M.  Pugno  is  among  the  peculiar, 
the  spe’eial  brand  of  pianists  in  the 
world  who  never  work  save  for  the  ab- 
solute love  of  art.  He  never,  by  the 
Smallest  chance,  permits  himself  to 
challenge  a point  by  any  but  the  most 
legitimate  of  methods;  and  yet  he  is 
nothing  if  not  to  the  last  degree  per- 
sonal. He  is  never »cold;  he  always  ap- 
peals by  a sort  of  remote  loftiness  of 
perfection  which  in  his  Mozart  playing 
assuredly  and  especially— good  Mozart 
playing,  by  the  way,  is  a very  rare  ac- 
complishment, indeed— gives  him  a pres- 
tige in  his  art  which,  in  its  own,  its 
especial  way.  is  quite  inimiffible..  To 
understand  Mozart  rightly  is  to  be  able 
to  lay  claim  to  a very  comprehensive 
appreciation  in  music;  and  M.  Pugno 
understands  his  Mozart  perfectly,  for  he 
plays  him  perfectly.  It  would  he  super- 
fiuous  to  add  further  superlatives  over 
so  fine  a performance." 

"Psyche.”  a symphonic  poem  by  Al- 
paerts  of  Antwerp,  was  produced  In  that 
city  Feb.  17.  “It  sinells  a little  of  the 
conservatory,  hut  it  displays  technical 
skill  and  an  inspiration  full  of  poetic 
promise.” 

“Qua'tre-Vingt-Trelze.”  a symphonic 
prelude  for  Victor  Hugo’s  drama,  by 
Fr.  Casadesus,  was  produced  at  a I.4i- 
modreux  concert.  Pans,  Feh.  14.  The 
work  was  criticized  severely.  Jean 
d’lTdine  wrote;  “An  andante  with  in- 
strumentation in  compartments,  with- 
out any  blend  of  instrumental  groups, 
and  'then  a tragic  waltz,  such  is  this 
piece.  The  best  theme  Is  taken  from 
the  Rakoezy  march,  and  the  Marseil- 
laise and  the  Carmagnole  are  the  only 
things  that  Justify  by  their  presence  the 
date  that  serves  as  title.”  -And  D’Offoel 
said:  "While  the  young  should  not  be 
discouraged.  I hold  it  is  wrong  to  lavish 
praise  on  an  Importent  composer.” 
Georges  Marty’s  "Nuit  d’Ete,”  orches- 
tral poem  suggested  by  verses  of  Paul 
Bourget,  was  produced  at  a Colonne 
concert,  Paris.  Feb.  21.  The  work  was 
highly  praised  for  Its  poetic  quality. 
"The  flute,  hovering  over  a mysterious 
mtirmur  of  .strings,  sketches  the  deli- 
cate and  melancholy  theme,  which,  after 
the  appearance  of  a second  motive  dls- 
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The  New  York  Tribune  said,  apropos  j {i„pr,iis?ied  by  langorous  violin  figures, 
of  the  performance  of  “Garnmn  oy  tne  | ^p,(urns  at  the  end  sung  passionately  by 


New  (Orleans  opera  company,  at  the 
Casino,  New  York.  Feb.  15:  “The  repre- 
.eentative  of  the  cigarette  girl  was  Mme. 
Bressler-Glanoli,  who  bodied  forth  a 
low  and  wicked  vulgarian,  such  as  the 
dramatists  conceived  her  to  be.  bne 
would  have  "been  out  of  place  among  the 
scenes  which  the  love  for  sumptuou.s- 
ness  has  built  up  at  our  arl.stocratlc 
home  of  the  lyric  drama,  but  she  was 
very  much  in  place  in  her  homely  sur- 
roundings at  the  Casino,  and  therefore 
she  gave  the  audience  a new  and  sttrnu-^j 
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strings." 

A piano  concerto  by  I.eon  Moreau  was 
played  by  Rone  Bijla  at  a a>e  Rey  con- 
cert. I’aris,  Feh.  14.  "It  i.s  an  interest- 
ing work.  Built  in  the  classic  mould, 
with  connection  of  andante  and  finale, 
this  sincere  work  is  in  four  .sections, 
■the  second  of  which,  a scherzo,  is  of 
charming  distinction.  The  piano  part, 
well  treated  in  the  ensemble,  doea  not 
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A Symphonic  prelude  to  Byr'iti'ti 
"Manficl"  l,y  A.  V 'li  Alin  CaTs. . WftS 

Trodiii'cil  III  a I’hllh.irmonlc  conii  rt,  , 
tondon,  .Morcli  2.  Sir.  Hl)i*-khtitti  iraitil 
"I'lie  work  li;  writlin  ii.'on  an  m- lies- 
trally  amliltloiir  iilc,  oiiil  deal-  ■<!»• 
vloiiidy  and  dcsign'-dly  with  wliat  N 
to  Iv  the  iiibBcqucnl  iinf'ildlng  of  III* 
cliai'icter  of  .Manfrc'l  in  litre, n's  pit)!. 
Wltliout  in  U"'  leiiKl  Impugning  Oie 
originality  of  the  romp  i«  r,  we  may 
say  th.Tt  if  ’I’.'r.slf.il’  had  never  heen 
'.vrltlen.  this  innsli-,  in  Jii*i  tins  form, 
would  not  liavc  liecn  ' Ompoi'-d.  Wagner 
is  a most  excellent,  but  a mo-it  dan- 
gerou.s,  model;  it  li.  .so  eaty  to  'llseover 
where  he  Is  the  paramount  influenc'. 
a point  which  makes  it  all  tin-  more 
difficult  to  recognize  with  llh'-ralllv  n 
fervent  disciple’s  own  Indivldiiallt.v.  The 
ending  of  the  new  prelude  n minds  one 
In  some  reni'jte  way  ef  a dim  religious 
light,  of  thuribles,  incense  and  nlbir 
candles.  Tills  all.  neverthi‘lc.-v,  should  go 
to  show  that  the  work  lias  bc-ii  earc- 
fuly  conceived  and  ciiiefiilly  elatiomted. 
At  the  .same  concert  Miss  Elizabeth  I*ark-  ■ 
Ina  (Miss  Parkinson  of  St.  I-ouls)  m.i4Jc 
her  first  appearance  at  thc.se  emtearta 
and  .sang  for  the  first  time  in  Englaml 
Charpentler’a  'Dopuls  le  Jour,’  a wing 
which  curlou.sly  reminds  us  of  certain 
pages  of  De  Lara’s  ’Mi  ssallne.’  not  so 
much  in  its  actual  phraseology  as  in 
Its  effectual  «i,lrU  and  sentiment.  Sli*' 
sang  it  very  prettily  Indeed,  with  a 
voice  that  reminded  us  a little  of  that 
of  Mme.  Calve;  and  there  can  be  no 
question  about  Its  absolute  purity."  The 
comparison  between  the  sentiment  of 
“Louise”  and  “Messailne”  is  a curious 
ope,  but  Mr.  Blackburn  and  Mr.  Runcl- 
man  have  been  inclined  to  boom  De 
Lara  and  his  music.  This  remind.s  us 
that  Mr.  Jean  Marnold  -Wrote  a sav- 
agely scornful  attack  on  "Messallne” 
for  the  February  number  of  the  Mer- 
cure  de  Fl-nnce,  in  -which  he  said;  “By 
knowing  thoroughly  Mas.senet,  Wagner 
and  Mascagni,  and  even  Bolto,  the  com- 
poser became  possessed  of  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  no  harder  for  him  to  write 
operas  or  ‘lyric  tragedies’  than  to 
change  his  name  from  ‘Cohen’  to  De 
Lara.” 

OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

A new  opera  by  Enrico  Boss!,  director 
of  the  Lyceum  at  Bologna  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Scala.  Milan,  this  season. 

A new  opera  in  three-  acts,  “Oblio,” 
hook  by  Plo  Roberto  Gatteschi,  music 
by  Renato  Brogl,  was  produced  at  Flor- 
ence Feb.  4.  The  book  is  of  a tragic 
nature.  The  music  is  said  to  have  cer- 
tain good  qualities  in  the  workman- 
ship. but  neither  style  nor  Individuality. 
The^  opera  was  received  favorably, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  excellent  per- 
formance. 

Hans  Pfitzner’6  romantic  opera,  “Die 
Rose  vom  Llebe.'garten.”  -whicli  was 
produced  at  EUberfeld  in  November,  1901, 
was  revived  in  Mannheim  in  January 
last,  and  at  Munich  Feb.  21.  It  ex-  i 
cited  various  opinions  .at  Mannheim,  1 
but  at  Munich  it  w.as  highl.v  succe.“SfuL 
“Ko^lsche  Hochzelt,”  an  opera  in  one  ' 
act.  book  founded  by  J.  Hoch  on  a novel 
I by  R.  'I'edmann  ("Blind  Love”),  music 
by  H.  Spangenberg,  was  produced  witli 
I great  success  at  Wiesbaden  Feb.  8.  Tho 
; story  is  as  follows;  A Corsican  maiden, 
Angiolina,  saw'  her  father  killed,  the 
victim  of  a vendetta,  in  a storm.  She 
saw  the  murderer,  but  he  did  not  see 
her,  and  she  was  blinded  by  the  llglit- 
ning.  Some  years  afterward  she  was 
wooed  and  she  married.  Her  hu.sband. 
eager  to  restore  her  sight,  called  in  the 
aid  of  an  oculist.  Angiolina,  as  soon  as 
her  eyes  were  opened,  recognized  in  lier 
husband  the  murderer  of  her  father. 
She  fell  sen.seless,  and  w-hen  she  cama 
to  herself  she  was  again  blind.  Tlie 
husband  killed  himself. 

Opera  "Perclval"  of  the  Referee  (Lon- 
don) gives  thl.s  deplorably  flippant  ac- 
count of  Salnt-Saens’  "Helene": 
"Whereas  Paris  has  no  novelty  this 
week  in  things  theatrical,  Monte  Carlo, 

I I hear.  Is  wishing  that  it  hadn't,  ter. 
Salnt-Saens’  new  opera  ’Helene’  appears 
to  be  anything  but  a success  artisti- 
cally. Helene  is  Mrs.  Menelaus  of  tho 
Graeco-Trojan  ■war,  and  one  would 
fancy  that  the  book  had  scope.  But  no. 
My  correspondents  in  the  South  de- 
scribe the  opera  as  far  more  lltud  for 
a pantomime  or  ballet,  and  one  of  them 
suggests  Miss  Louie  Freear  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Leno  in  a comic  Interlude  to 
vary  the  monotony.  In  the  first  scene  a 
hidden  chorus  sings  of  beauteous  He- 
lene’s snow  white  arms.  The  scene  on 
w-hlch  no  people  have  appeared  then 
changes  to  the  seashore  at  daybreak 
and  Helene  comes  along  and  waves 
them.  She  is  very  much  upset  because 
Paris  is  causing  her  to  forget  home  and 
mother,  and  melodiously  suggest.^  that 
an  early  death  would  be  far  preferable 
to  sin.  This  Is  the  sort  of  thing  -mo 
often  hears  suggested,  but  even  upon 
the  stage  resultant  suicide  is  pretty 
rare.  Then  Helene  has  a vision  of 
Venu.s  and  Cupids  and  Graces— and,  of 
course,  disgraces— and  she  is  told  in 
some  extremely  pretty  numbers,  that  . 
love  Paris  she  must  and  will.  I would  ' 
point  out  that  this  conveyed  no  st.artling 
novelty  to  the  expectant  audience. 
Scene  3.  the  same  old  seashore.  Helene 
in  an  agony  of  tears  and  most  becoming 
draperies.  Enter  Parl.s.  who  sings  propo- 


iiature  which  no  nloe-man- 
ncrc  would  dare  to  voice  In  public ' 

and  rose,  Helene  appeals  to  Poppa 
— wl  was  Zeus,  you  will  remember — ■ 
and  enter  illss  Zeus— Pallas  Athene — 
who  shows  Paris  some  lurid  livinR  plct- 
irt-es  of  what  will  happen  if  he  does  not 
let  the  lady  go.  I’ve  made  up  my  mind 
to  sail  away,  and  Helene’s  coming,  too,  , 
he  says,  and  off  they  sail  on  the  poop  ' 
of  ii  delightfully  stage-managed  boa‘t  ! 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Collins  ought  to  have  I 
a look  at.  The  play  is  over  and  the  cur- 
t.iin  drops.  Et  voila  tout!  Somehow 
such  gifts  as  those  of  Melba,  Heglon 
I and  Alvarez  seem  wasted  in  a panto- 
1 mimic  show  like  this,  and  though  the 
mounting  and  the  singing  are  superb, 
the  music  good  for  those  who  like  Salnt- 
Sacns.  the  book,  or  absence  of  book, 
kills  the  show.  These,  j'ou  will  under- 
stand. are  the  opinions  I have  garnered 
from  accounts  of  the  Monte  Carlb  panto 
sent  to  me  by  those  who  saw  i,. 

The  Xew  York  Evening  Sun  quotes, 
or  invents,  this  “managerial  announce- 
ment”: “The  production  of  ‘Parsifal’ 

to  be  given  next  season  by  Mr.  

with  a cast  of  highest  excCllerce  and  a 
wealth  of  scenic  splendor  HvaUing 
Bolossy  Kiralfy  in  his  golden  prime, 
will  include  many  features  of  high  nov- 
elty. There  t\'lll  be  two  Kundrys,  and 
Parsifal  will  make  his  escape  over  the 
Ice.  pursued  b.v  both  Kundrys  and  real 
bloodhounds.  The  moving  scenery  will 
be  run  by  electrical  clockwork,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  performance  old 
Uncle  Gurnemanz  will  jump  40  feet, 
landing  in  a net.” 

“Ritter  Olaf,”  an  opera  In  two  acts, 
after  Heine’s  ballad,  by  Baron  Er- 
langer,  was  produced  at  Prague  with- 
out success,  early  in  February.  "The 
opera  is  impossible  for  the  stage.  The 
composer  Erlanger  should  look  for  a 
better  librettist  than  the  poet  Erlanger. 
And  yet  the  music  is  not  distinguished- 
It  is  as  a rule  sweet,  too  sentimentally 
lyrical,  without  dramatic  force;  yet  it 
has  a certain  romantic  feeling,  and 
there  is  clean  workmanship,  especially 
in  the  choruses." 

“Die  Xonne  von  Ghioceni,”  a comic 
oi>era  in  three  acts  by  Konrad  Schroe- 
der.  has  been  produced  at  Schw-erln. 

August  Enna  has  completed  an  opera 
in  two  acts  entitled  “Heisse  Leibe.” 


FELIX  WEINGARTNER. 

Prof.  Kruse  is  a most  indefatigable 
musician,  and  he  purposes  to  give  his 
second  musical  festival  In  April,  for 
which  "Weingartner  has  been  engaged 
to  conduct.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  Prof.  Kruse  once  more  enters  into 
the  competitive  lists  of  contemporary 
music,  not  only  as  artist,  but  also  as 
patron:  and.  indeed,  it  -would  be  difficult 
to  think  of  one  more  worthy  of  his 
patronage  than  this  amazing  conductor. 


who  is  so  modern  in  his  Ideas  of  inter 
pretation,  and  who  is  yet  so  imbued 
w-ith  the  finest  classical  tradition. 

Weingartner.  like  all  men  who  have 
been  compelled  to  work  their  original 
way  along  the  paths  of  the  world,  has 
constantly  found  himself  in  opposition 
to  fnose  who  at  all  periods  deny  the 
truth  of  Galileo’s  philosophical  sum- 
many.  “Eppur  si  muove!”  He  gave  up 
his  position  in  Berlin  on  account  of  the 
opposition  which  w-as  organized  against 
him.  and  he  determined  therew-ith  that 
'.le  w-ould  make  an  attack  upon  the 
world,  instead  of  one  upon  a single  city. 
The  result  is  known  to  everybody! 
Weingartner  now  ranks  among  the 
great  musicians  of  today,  and  his  ap- 
pearance in  connection  with  Mr.  Kruse’s 
festival  will  be  looked  for  with  eager 
Interest. 

Weingartner  has  discovered  what  It 
Is  to  fight  the  elder  fashions  which  do 
not  really  belong  to  any  fine  tradition, 


but  which  are  simply  the  leasing.s  of 
great  schools  of  art,  which  are.  In  a 
word,  the  camp  followers  of  those 
armies  which  have  gone  forth  in  battle 
array  to  do  the  artistic  work  of  the 
world.  The  critic  of  the  older  school, 
yr  example.  Is  worthy  of  all  respect; 

• 'Ut  those  who  think  it  possible'to  live 
by  the  mere  personality  of  a great 
v.-ritr-r  of  his  own  time  are  wofully  mis- 
taken. It  is  for  tlrat  reason  that  Weln- 
ff.irtner  has  broken  away  from  ancient 
iin-'i.iry.  without  impugning  the  artistic 
<-,‘i:  ;actei-  of  those  who  made  that  his- 
■■‘y.  Even  .so.  In  one’s  own  circle,  it  Is 
' I '.  Pile  to  look  with  respect  upon  the 
gr.  at!!)-  men  of  an  earlier  time  with 
wi.o.-'.i,  --it.iv.s  one  is,  very  often,  in  pro- 
(jisagreement.— Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

1-  ce.  27. 
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YOUNG  VIOLINISTS. 

Mi:  Glie  Chew,  violinist,  studied  at 

• ■ Ito'. al  College  of  Music,  London, 
der  Ml.  Gompertz.  In  1897  she  becama 
i-  eiii  o Saurct,  and  in  1902  she  went 
• J ..  ' iiim.  She  played  in  Berlin  last 

- t , with  th(  Philharmonic  orches- 
. i.-r  her  lir.si  appear.nnc-e  in  London 

, i.o  -\i:ir.-h  1.  at  a Richter  concert. 

, ‘"'  riion  Bluckburn  w*ote  of  her  per- 
'.-  .iiii.  • of  Hach’s  concerto  in  E and 
-M.,.--  ! Komance  in  F;  “Mi.ss  Chew 
iimi>inutlon  of  inatruments. 

this  great  distinction, 
v<  r sw<  rv-e.s,  one  way  or  tha 
oii.e; , from  the  pitch.  She  is  deadly  in 
f;n-  a!  all  ‘.Imes,  but  she  seems  to  us 
h-  i;<id  '!  much  stress  upon  this 
iiO(  1,1  i ■■oes.slty,  be  it  said,  that 

ro  -n  - at  ,0.1  times  and  at  every  point) 

• •'  e-  -acrificed  a certain  amount 
•d  .o  , • . iia.i'y  to  a dfc-^ire  which  she 
-'<■  ■ ny  iiave  accomplished  without 

,,iir  _■  vi-ry  much  trouble  about  it. 

, „,i  all  her  Indu.stry  toward  the 
" . V of  playing  In  time,  when  half 

- ' L -would  l-i.'Lve  accomplished! 

Is  obviously  to  -waste  a 

iicr  artistic  temperament. 


sh' 


ume:  ihat  Is  to  say,  -when  we  u.se  the 
word  volume,  in  this  sense,  every  i-ela- 
tiiin  between  these  three  qualities  never 
differed  by  a hair’s  breadth.  One  ad- 
mired such  a careful  outlook  upon  art, 
hut  it  t\-as  not  very  moving.  We  know 
not  !n  which  chapter  of  art  she  waa 
less  moving  tlian  another,  but  the  gen- 
eral verdict  of  artists,  we  rather  imag- 
ine, would  be  against  such  a treatment 
of  Bach’s  rather  than  of  Beethoven's 
artistic  purpose,  although.  Incidentally, 
we  are  Inclined  to  lean  to  the  contrail 
opinion.  We  rather  think,  too,  that  she 
suffered  somewhat  from  nervousness, 
and  therein  lies  ample  excuse  for  a por-  1 
tion  of  her  colorlessness.  She  seemed ! 
bent  upon  being  perfect  within  definite  ' 
and  well-ascertained  limits,  rather  than 
upon  posing  as  a wanderer  among  the 
exciting  and  emotional  phrases  of  her 
art.”  I 

Georges  Enesco,  the  young  Roumanian 
violinist  and  composer,  w-ho  has  been  ' 
made  much  of  in  Paris,  made  his  debut 
in  London  Feb.  29.  Mr.  Boughan  wrote  j 
of  him;  "We  hear  so  many  violinists  in 
London  that  one  mildly  wonders  what  a 
newcomer  means  to  do  unless  he-  Is  one 
of  the  splendid  virtuosi.  M.  Enesco  Is  ■ 
not  of  'the  great  masters  of  his  instru-  I 
ment  Hi.s  tone  Is  rich  arrd  pleasing,  > 
except  In  the  upper  registers;  he  evi- 
dently has  a naturally  musical  tempera- 
ment, inclined  to  the  more  sentimental 
side  of  the  art;  he  phrases  well  In  music  i 
that  does  not  call  for  much  depth  of 
feeling,  and  his  technique,  allowing  for 
nervousness,  is  fairly  fluent.  At  present,  ' 
however,  he  has  to  attain  a greater 
surety  and  brilliance.  He  was  at  his 
best  In  cantabile  passages.  Rapid  music 
wliioh  demanded  precision  and  fini.sh  of 
playing  found  him  hardly  prepared  for 
the  'task.  M.  Enesco  did  not  impress 
me  as  an  interpretative  artist  in  Bee- 
thoven’s Romance  in  G and  Bach’s  Cha- 
conne. His  reading  was  only  good  in 
parts.  On  the  whole,  the  young  violinist, 
who  was  enthusiasticaliy  applauded,  if 
wltliout  much  discretion  should  have  a 
future  before  him  provided  he  does  hot 
ima.glne  that  he  is  yet  a master  of  his 
instrument.” 


however.  have  given  'ffignr  • 

consent  to  a piper  bEing  carried  In  place  ' 
of  the  fiddler  where  the  officers  so  de- 
sire, and  have  altered  the  fiddler’s  of- 
ficial designation  to  that  of  "ship’s  mu- 
sician,” in  order  to  fit  it  to  the  Innova- 
tion. Pipes  aboard  war.ships  are  not  al- 
together unknown,  as  Scotch  command- 
ing officers  frequently  carry  a piper  In 
their  entourage.  But  a stalwart  piper 
striding  up  and  down  the  deck,  extract- 
ing fearful  wails  from  an  inflated  slfih 
seems  rather  an  Incongruous  figure  on 
shipboard,  and  it  is  just  doubtful 
w'hether  his  messmates  'would  appreci- 
ate his  presence  there. 


IP  ^ 
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OLD  PIANO  MUSIC. 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  wrote  apropos 
of  Miss  Adela  Verne,  who  gave  In  Lon- 
don the  first  of  sevep  historical  pia,na 
recitals:  “This  Is  clearly  an  ambition 

which  is,  naturally,  much  to  be  encour- 
aged, for,  indeed,  the  music  of  the  past 
is  so  Important  an  item  in  the  music  of 
the  present  that  it  is  well  that  a forget- 
ful generation  should  be  reminded  of 
how  much  It  owes  to  Its  forefathers. 
Miss  Verne’s  concert  was  exceedingly 
good,  In  every  possible  -way;  particu- 
larly excellent  were  her  renderings  of 
Rameau’s  ‘Le  Rappel  des  Oiseaux’  and 
Haydn’s  ‘Variations  In  F Minor.’  In 
these  selections  she  showed  precisely 
how  broad  is  her  sympathy  arid  how 
capacious  Is  her  mind  for  appreciating 
In  act  the  music  of  another  generation. 
Yet  even  with  such  distinction  as  this, 
one  has  to  complain  of  the  inability  ,o£ 
the  modern  playa^  to  do  frnoi-e  than,  In 
Macaulay’s  phrase,  ‘wear  the  garb  of 
the  ancients.’  Miss  Verne  wore  the  garb, 
as  it  were,  of  Scarlatti,  of  Bach,  of 
Haydn,  even  of  Purcell,  though  her 
primitive  manner  In  this  respect  was, 
perhaps,  somewhat  exaggerated.  One 
may  say  that  it  was  exaggerated  to 
such  a degree  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  we  realized  the  genuine 
sentiment  of  these  elder  masters,  she 
might  have  persuaded  us  to  think  that 
she  really  understood  their  meaning.  It 
is  true  that  the  piano,  which-  was  un- 
known to  the  writers  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, may  have  had  much  to  do  with 
her  falling  short  of  the  ideal  which  was 
in  the  mind  of  these  great  composers. 
Herj)  indeed,  the  admirable  artist,  such 
as  Mi.ss  Adela  Verne  undoubtedly  is, 
does  not  quite  realize  the  meaning,  tha 
significance  of  precisely  the  effective- 
ness which  these  old  composers  intended 
for  the  right  interpretation  of  their 
work.  The  modern  piano  cannot  ba 
compelled  to  interpret  the  work  -of  tha 
17th  and  ISth  centuries,  however  deftly 
that  Instrument  may  be  played,  afid 
however  carefully  that  work  may  be 
realized.  Yet  It  would  seem  that  cer- 
tain composers  had  a certain  sense  of 
our  OTTO  modernity,  in  so  far  that 
‘Haydn's  Variations  in  F Minor’  went 
quite  perfectly  under  this  most  delicate 
and  exquisite  touch  of  Miss  Verne  on  a 
modern  Erard.  Bach,  also,  who  died  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  was  well 
Interpreted  upon  the  modern  instrument 
with  which  Miss  Verne  identified  her 
performance.  Scarlatti,  of  course,  was 
a man  of  his  time,  and  his  sonata  in  A 
major  was  not  played  by  her  with  that 
curious  flexibility  or  that  intention  qf 
vitality  which  belongs  to  this  coiti- 
poser’s  best  work.  Scarlatti  would  seem 
to  have  had  fingers  that  remind  one  of 
the  rapid  flight  of  a bird  ri.sing  with 
the  dawn,  a bird  stretching  Its  wings 
with  the  sudden  inspiration  of  daylight 
and  flying  eastward  to  meet  the  warmth 
of  the  future  day.  Miss  Verne  caught 
some  of  that  exquisite  feeling,  even 
though,  on  the  whole,  she  was  inclined 
to  exaggerate  that  feeling,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  great  Italian  master  who 
surely  desired  not  so  much  persistence, 
not  so  much  exaggeration,  in  the  Intef- 
pretation  of  his  work  as  she  chose  to 
give  it.  It  remains  to  add  that  Handel’s 
‘Menuet  in  F,’  which  was  very  beauti- 
fully played,  was  encored.” 
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Mil  w:  undoubtedly  monot- 

.'y  ovi  ry  note  had  precisely; 


omnlet' and  vol- 


CURIOSA. 

The  ship’s  fiddler  Is  as  old  an  Institu- 
tion in  tlie  navy  as  the  grog-tub.  "When 
tard  wore  their  hair  in^  plgtatl.s,  and 
such  a thing  as  a steam  winch  was 
never  thought  of.  tho  ship’s  fiddler  s?.t 
on  the  capstan  and  played  while  tha 
crew  hove  up  the  anchor.  In  third-class 
cruisers  and  ships  that  carry  no  baad 
the  fiddler  still  exists,  and  as  an  offi- 
cially recognized  institution.  His  duty 
Is  to  play  lively  tunes  while  the  men 
hoist  in  boats,  and  to  provide  music  dur- 
ing .-’Kylarkliig  time  in  the  fo’c’sle.  N'ow, 


"Sergeant  Kitty,”  a "new  an<i|)  origi- 
nal military  comic  opera,”  in  two  acts, 
book  and  lyrics  by  R.  H.  Burnside, 
music  by  A.  Baldwin  Sloane,  was  per- 
formed last  night  for  the  first  time  in 

Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre  by  the 

Virginia  Earl  Opera  Company.  Mr. 
George  R.  White,  manager.  Mr.  Carl 
Burton  conducted.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

Geu.  Dubois - Sylvain  LangloU 

Henri  de  Marrllac Ha  ry  Mtone 

Lucien  VL. litre A.bert  Parr 

Ja,,,u<'.<  jniiqu.niere Juule  -ut,.ree 

Jean  Cornichon Charlts  lleuiiick 

Pierre  I’m-ia-in.  Han.v  hr  am 

Celestin  Brid  a.x Georg  E.  Mack 

i onise  e Mairllac Estelle  Wentworth 

Mme.  Angelique Carrie  E.  Perkins 

.Ninon Grace  Belmont 

Snzette Ned.e  Emerald 

Babetle Etne,  a 

Kitty  La  Tour Virginia  Ean 

This  operetta  was  produced  at  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y..  in  March,  1903. 

The  hardened  theatregoer  is  Inclined 
to  shy  at  the  thought  of  a “miiitarv 
comic  opera.”  There  have  been  so 
many  of  them,  and  they  have  been  so 
much  alike.  He  remembers  the  heroine 
as  a captain  or  a colonel  marching  with 
drawn  sword  at  the  head  of  female  sol- 
diers. proud  and  exultant  in  Callipygian 
luxuriance.  He  is  tired  of  these  war- 
riois.  and  would  not  live  in  Dahomey, 
where  life  is  a military  comic  opera 
with  tragic  finales.  The  heroine  may 
brandish  a sword,  or  beat  a drum,  or 
wave  a flag;  he  heeds  her  not,  for  he 
goes  back  n memory  to  the  glorious 
early  days  of  “The  Black  Crook,’  *tnd 
he  sees  again  the  grand  march  of  the 
Amazons,  and  again  he  feels  a thrill. 
What  were  the  words  the  leader  sang. 
“I  am  Stalacta.”  The  song  began  some- 
thing like  that,  and  ne  hums  the  tune. 
Ah,  those  were  nights! 

P'ortunatelv.  there  is  little  of  the  too 
familiar  •military  spirit  in  ’ oergeant 
Kitty.”  Kitty,  it  .s  true,  enters  in  pos- 
tillion’s dress,  and  toward  the  end  oi 
the  piece  she  dons  a sergeant’s  uniform, 
hue  she  Is  for  the  most  part  In  woman  s 
dress,  and  look-s  the  better  for  it,  and 
the  chorus  girls  are  not  masquerading 
uneasily  as  warriors.  There  is  a camp, 
there  Is  a gruff  and  PePPery  general, 
there  are  officers  and  soldiers,  but  the 
discinline  is  commendably  lax.  xor  is 
thcie  any  undue  glorification 
If  the  general  sings  a song  Iri  which  he 
shouts  hi.s  love  of  battle,  and  Incident- 
ally argues  that  “war  is  the  rnaking  of 
a nation.”' on  the  other  band,  Lieut,  de 
Marrllac  and  Louise  sneer  at  the  bdelitj 
of  the  soldier  and  of  the  girl  he  left 

'^'rtifs^m^  be  said  of  “Sergeant  Kitty": 
therri  is  a plot  that  abounds  in  compli- 
catiens  which  lead  to  amusing  situa 
tions-  this  plot  does  not  steal  away  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act  abashed  bv  the 
nranks  and  gags  of  the  comedians,  but 
ft  grows  stronger  through  the  second 
act  and  the  interest  is  genuine  and 
maintained  to  the  fall  of  the  ’ 

The  hearer  is  for  once  curious  to  bnow 
the  end.  This  libretto  is  neither  new  in 
construction  nor  surprisingly  original  in 
detail:  similar  complications  hate  serted 
ingenious  Frenchmen;  but  as  it  stanas 
it  is  mn  agreeable  ®e  "as 

less  and  impotent  books  that  are  as 
boards  on  which  acrobatic  comedians 
disport  themselves.  The  dialogue  is  not 
brilliant,  but  it  is  intelligible. 

'The  music,  for  the  most  part,  is 
strongly  rhythmed  jingle, which  Is  taken 
at  a rapid  pace,  and  It  sounds  like  the 
jingle  of  many  other  modern  operettas 
These  tunes  are  woven  after  a common 
pattern,  and  they  are  manufactured  by 
the  yard.  Last  night  the  songs  of  a 
more  serious  nature  Uiat  met  with  l.ar- 
ticular  favor  were  War,  Loie  Ana 
“Oh,  Kitty.”  The  hook  is  better  than 
the  music.  . . 

The  performance  was  spirited,  and  it 
gave  pleasure  to  a large  audience.  The 
heroine  of  a comic  opera  In  these  days 
must  be  a personality  rather  than  a 
s-inger  whose  diction  has  distinction,  or 
a comedian  of  any  subtlety.  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Earl  has  many  friends,  and  they 
Ippiauded  her  last  night.  She  is  a 

wholesome  looking 

by  reason  of  her  amiability  in  all  man 
ner  of  stage  situations,  and  through  her 
sympathetic  and  not  aggressive  bearing 
toward  the  audience.  She  is  neither 
fresh  nor  arrogant  in  her  demeanor. 
The  hearer  may  at  times  wish  that  she 
were  more  moderate  in  song,  for 
ensemble  her  sense  of  responsibility 
leads  her  to  .=hrill  or  -boisterous  vocal 
indiscretion.  She  has  little  finesse  In 
dialogue,  and  her  facial  play  is  limited, 
but  the  face  itself  gives  pleasure.  She 
was  supported  by  the  men  rather  than 
bv  the  women  of  the  company.  *lr- 
McCree  was  often  amusing  in  a droll 
and  quiet  way,  and  Mr.  Langlois  and 
Mr  Parr  were  effective.  The  chorus 
has  been  well  drilled;  the  pieoe  ■was 
prettily  mounted;  there  was  much  laugh- 
ter; there  were  many  encores. 
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Mervu  SuDDiDgdale Uutb  vtiRem 

Joeepoinf; Oecii  iingl.-b  arf 

-Ml-s  \entuor (Jeo  gia  Cain# 

Mrs.  iXjp./k'om-je Kujuka  fJamt 

HubbicomLie Kdua  M- (-:ur« 

feimon  PoDtwe-azk James  T.  Power# 

Admirnl  Lord  Beltoo W.  T.  Carletoo 

Alleu  Blythe,  U.  X W.  P.  Carl,  ton 

LevaiUcr Igna  lo  Martifiettl 

JUanen Stanley  H,  Fo  d# 

Llont'l  Habbicombe Tom  Trtris.^ 

Uhlan  Taterbury ! ! ! ! T ! .' ! .'  | Sister. 

Kiiliin M.  M.  JouD-tos 

Blii-Bill Harry  E.  Bradcome 

The  book  is  by  Owen  Hall,  author  of 
"Florodora”  and  “The  Silver  Slipper,” 
the  music  by  Sidney  Jones,  composer  of 
"The  Geisha”  and  “San  Toy.”  Such  a 
combination,  logically,  should  have  pro- 
duced a remarkably  good  work,  hut  it  ia 
neither  as  pretentious  nor  as  tuneful  aa 
the  works  above  mentioned,  and  it  is 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  participants 
that  it  made  such  an  unmistakable  hit 
with  last  night’s  audience,  which 
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Feature  of  the  Concluding  Chick- 
ening Production  Concert — First 
Rendition  Here  of  GlazounofTs 
Symphonic  Poem. 


PRAYER  FROM  GOETHE’S 
“IPHIGENIA  AT  TAURIS” 


Second  Violin  Recital  by  Miss 
Maud  MacCarthy  at  Steinert 
Hall — Mr.  Faelten's  Recital  at 
Huntington  Chambers  Hall. 


The  fourth  and  last  of  the  Chickerlng 
Production  Concerts  was  given  last 
night  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs. 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Chickerlng  Hall. 
There  was  an  audience  of  good  size. 
Mr.  Lang  conducted,  and  tho  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows; 

Ballet  music  from  "Castor  and  Pollux”.. 

Rameau-Gevaert 
Symphonic  sketches Ohadwlck 

1.  Jubilee— Allegro  Brillaute. 

2.  A Scherzo — Vlvaclsslmo. 

3.  A Vagrom  Ballade — Moderate. 

(Conducted  by  the  composer.) 

Prayer  from  Goethe’s  “Iphlgeola  at  Tau- 

rls”  Stmhe 

Miss  Josephine  Knight. 

Concerto  for  ylolin.  Op.  26 ....Brnch 

Miss  Nina  Fletcher. 

Symphonic  Poem,  “Stenka  Razlne” . . GlazounolT 

The  concert  was  interesting,  but  too 
long.  The  ballet  music  from  Rameau’s 
opera,  “Castor  and  Pollux”— the  Heav- 
enly Twins— might  easily  have  been 
spared,  although  the  Tambourin  and  the 
Menuet  have  an  antique  charm. 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
first  performance  In  Boston  of  Glazoun- 
off’s  "Stenka  Razlne,”  an  early  -work  of 
the  period  when  the  composer  had  ideas 
and  not  merely  brilliant  formulae.  One 
of  the  most  striking  pages  In  Turzen- 
leff’s  extraordinary  “Apparitions”  Is  the 
description  of  the  man’s  flight  In  air 
with  the  strange  and  unseen  Ellis  at 
night  over  the  Volga.  His  companion 
told  him  to  shout  the  old  war  cry  of  the 
river  pirates,  "Saryn  na  Kltchou.”  He 
gave  the  crj'  and  there  were  answering 
shouts,  and  there  were  groans  and  yells, 
lamentations  and  Indescribable  tumult. 
At  last  the  voice  of  Stenka  was  heard 
giving  a horrible  command.  There  was 
the  knowledge  of  bloody  deeds— and  then 
the  vision  faded.  This  hero  was  a Cos- 
sack who  long  ago  ruled  the  Volga,  led 
an  insurrection,  took  Astrakhan,  devas- 
tated provinces,  and,  a prisoner,  was 
broken  on  the  wheel. 

In  the  legend  chosen  by  Glazounoff, 
he  presented  the  captive  Persian  prin- 
cess with  whom  he  had  long  sailed  the 
Volga  as  a gift  to  the  river,  and  when 
she  disappeared  beneath  the  water  the 
pirate  crew  cheered  madly  about  to  fight 
against  the  Tsar.  The  symphonic  poem 
is  based  on  three  themes.  The  first  Is 
the  melancholy  song  of  the  bargemen, 
a folk-tune  that  has  been  sung  here  by 
an  alleged  Russian  choir  and  was  used 
by  Mr.  I-oeffler  in  one  of  his  chamber 
works.  In  Glazounoff  s piece  It  Is  typi- 
cal of  the  A’olga.  The  second  theme, 
savagely  bizarre,  portrays  the  pirate 
himself.  The  third,  of  flowing  and  ex- 
otic melody,  is  tyrical  of  the  Persian 
princess.  These  themes  are  modified  and 
combined  with  the  daring  of 
tive  youth,  and  often  with  extraordiBarr 
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T)u'  mniisKn.. 
oUaxM.  but  kfuntpB  .sini 
t&IRy  and  artactty. 

The  work  U from  bcfftmitiii;  to  end  un- 
immonly  pIctuiTwque  nnd  Impressive, 
nd  It  Is  well  worth  henxlng  moro  than 
Ke.  Qlniounoft  has  been  represented 
sre  by  his  later  compositions,  which  are 
lo  often  merely  the  Indifferent  fruit  of 
ital  fnelllty.  Would  It  not  be  well  to 
reduce  the  earlier  works,  which  gave 
ich  promise?  Mr.  Lang  conducted  the 
.'mpnonlc  poem  with  much  spirit,  and 
I passages  that  were  sinister  nnd 
rutal  he  let  the  composer  have  his 
ly. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  who  was  far  from  well, 
onducted  his  symphonic  fragments, 
hey,  too,  wore  new  to  Boston,  and 
was  a pleasure  to  hear  them.  It 
ould  also  be  n pleasure  to  know  the 
imposer’s  programme.  The  Jubilee. 
1th  Its  swing  and  recklessness  and 
ecutlar  cadences,  smacks  of  the  plan- 
itlon.  The  scherzo  Is  less  Dvoraklan 
i color,  nnd  It  Is  Interesting  and  char- 
cterlstlc.  but  the  Vagrom  Ballade 
■emed  to  us  the  most  Individual  and 
Scctive  of  the  three  fragments.  Is  the 
•allnd  of  piracy  or  of  the  battle  field? 
: Is  grim  and  daring,  and  the  Instru- 
lent.il  expression  Is  often  admirable. 
Mr.  Strube’s  “Prayer."  from  Goethe's 
ramntlo  poem.  Is  elaborately  con- 
tructed  and  without  thought  of  classic 
impllclty.  There  are  rich  orchestral 
assages.  but  the  song  Itself.  If  one  can 
idge  fairly  from  the  performance,  has 
ttle  dramatic  distinction  or  Intensity. 
1 this  lmpres,^<»  due  to  tl^  murflp  It- 
elf  or  to  the  sfn^r?'  Miss  Knight,'  who 
as  been  an  alto.  Is  now  a mezzo-so- 
rano,  and  some  weeks  ago  she  sang 
ell  in  a recital.  Last  night  she  was 
verwelghted  by  the  task.  Her  voice 
lyric  and  not  dramatic,  and  she  was 
requently  covered  by  the  orchestra. 
Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  young  violinist, 
ho  h.ts  played  for  the  Orchestral  Club 
£ this  city,  made  her  first  appearance 
s the  solo  player  of  an  Important 
ork.  She  has  been  exceedingly  well 
itught  by  an  acknowledged  master  of 
Is  Instrument.  Her  mechanism,  her 
itonatlon.  her  phrasing,  would  have 
een  creditable  to  a player  of  estab- 
shed  reputation.  More  than  this,  the 
Irl  has  sentiment  and  passion.  Her 
erformance  last  night  justly  aroused 
nthuslasm  and  gave  promise  of  a 
rllllant  future;  for,  although  she  nat- 
rally  suggested  at  times  In  her  in- 
erpretatlon  the  Immediate  presence 
f a teacher,  she  has,  besides  mechan- 
^m.  hot  blood  and  a soul.  Messrs, 
bickering  & Sons  are  to  be  con- 
xatulated  on  the  brilliant  ending  of 
n Interesting  series  of  concerts.  Works 
hat  should  have  been  heard  here  before 
his  season  have  been  produced,  and  the 
ntislcal  horizon  of  the  town  has  been 
roadened. 


1ISS  MACCARTHY’S  RECITAL 

leasing  and  Varied  Programme  Given 
Before  a Large  Audience  in 
Steinert  Hall. 


Miss  Maud  MacCarthy,  violinist,  trave 
ler  second  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
n Steinert  Hall.  There  was  a large 
udlence.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
Dws: 

,a  Folllt  (variations  6erleuses)..CorellI-Iieonar(l 

wnata,  E major  (for  violin  alone Bach 

toniance  ami  a La  Zlngara,  from  D minor 

Ooucerto Wlenlawsbl 

hanson  Triste..*] 

octurne r — . . .Tscbalkoweky 

lumoreske J 

llawathan  Sketches .Colerldgc-Taylor 

tale:  a song;  a dance. 

•ipaWadoV.’j^  (Spanish  dances) Sarasate 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
lerformance  of  Bach’s  sonata,  for  Mr. 
'olerldge-Taylor,  like  Edward  Elgar.  Is 
lot  to  be  taken  so  seriously  as  our 
■Ingllsh  brethren  Insist.  Miss  MacCar- 
hy  In  her  interpretation  of  Bach’s 
nusic  showed  admirable  qualities;  a 
tlghly  developed  mechanism  that  in- 
plred  confidence,  gave  authority,  and 
vas  something  more  than  the  servant  of 
peed;  a sense  of  proportion;  well-de- 
Ined  rhythm,  and  a full  and  brilliant 
one  that  at  times  would  have  suited 
letter  a larger  hall.  Her  reading  of  the 
avotte  was  open  to  discussion.  It  was 
emlnine  in  its  delicacy  and  in  Its  pre- 
aillng  sentiment,  and  thus  was  interest- 
ng. 

The  pieces  by  Tschaikowsky  might 
lass  the  time  away  agreeably  in  a 
rawing  room,  but  they  are  not  for  a 
oncert  hall,  nor  for  a violinist  of  Miss 
•lacCarthy’s  rank.  The  variations  by 
;orelll  recalled  stories  of  the  old  melo- 
y “Folle  d’Espagne,”  varied  by  Scar- 
ittl  for  the  harpslcnord,  as  well  as  by 
torelll  for  the  violin.  Some  say  that 
here  was  a Spanish  dance  that  bore 
hie  name,  and  that  the  dance  was  not 
sarabande;  that  the  "Folly  of  Spain” 
fas  danced  to  flute  and  castanets;  that 
hwas  a quick  dance  with  hurried  steps; 
han  Peter  I.  of  Portugal  had  a pro- 
ounced  taste  for  it.  The  title  was 
iven  to  a country  dance  In  1S30. 

Miss  MacCarthy  Is  now  so  well 
quipped  with  the  means  for  Interpreta- 
ion  that  she  can  afford  the  time  to  de- 
;j^p  emotional  qualities.  Her  nuances 
f expression  of  late  have  seemed  more 
ir'less  perfunctory;  her  sentiment  Is 
vlthout  marked  individuality,  and  she 

its  yet  to  learn  the  meaning  and  the 
jilue  of  passicn. 

I#rhe  violinist  was  applauded  heartily, 
dr.  Max  Zach  was  the  accompanist. 


MR.  FAELTEN’S  RECITAL. 

The  programme  of  Mr.  Faelten’s  con- 
;ert  last  evening  in  Huntington  Chom- 
)ers  Hall  was  as  follows: 

irghetto.  from  Opus  18 Hummel 

cert  Study,  Opus  24,  No.  8. ...... .Thalberg 

rme  et  Etude.  Opus  45 Thalberg 

f : Were  a Blrd,'^’  Opus  2,  No.  6 Henselt 

we  song,  Opus  6,  No.  11 ..Henselt 

icert  "Studies,  Opus  25,  No.  3 and  No..  7 

Ohopln 

.nstltng  of  the  Forests” - . - Liszt 

ata.  A flat  major.  Opus  110 Beethoven 

_ programme  that  favored  the  pianist 
ind  nleased  the  audience.  The  former 


the  laAter  ' re-" 
nn^uy.  The  «™nntj^ 
Osatm  110,  of  ®«thoven.  Is  not  easily 
grasped,  yet  ns  It  was  performed  lasd 
night  It  ■was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Mr. 
Faolten  entered  thoroughly  Into  tho 
spirit  of  tho  work.  Tho  preceding  num- 
bers of  tho  programme,  a serlott  of 
etudes,  were  Interesting  from  a planls- 
tlc  historical  and  musical  standpoint. 
They  were  played  effectively,  and  with 
utmost  care  for  every  detail.  There  was 
a large  audience. 

PIANOLA  CONCERT. 

The  20th  of  the  series  of  pianola  con- 
certs In  Steinert  Hall  took  place  last 
evening.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  aa 
attentive  audience.  Tho  pieces  played 
were  by  Chopin,  Mendelssohn.  Thorne, 
Toftmann,  Dennee,  Weber.  Mr.  Eliot 
Hubbard,  tenor,  sang  with  pianola  ac- 
companiment Chadwick’s  “Sweet  Wind 
That  Blows."  Mrs.  Beach’s  "Ecstasy,”  ; 
Vidal’s  "Prlntemps  Nouveau,"  and  Fon- 
tenallles’  "Obstlnation." 

BERKELEY  TEMPLE  CONCERT  I 

Extensive  Programme,  as  a Whole, 
Gives  Much  Pleasure  to  a Large 
and  Attentive  Audience. 


The  annual  benefit  concert  for  Berke- 
ley Temple  w-as  given  last  night  at  that 
church.  The  concert  was  arranged  by 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  who  played  these  organ 
pieces:  Bach’s  Fantasia  In  G major, 
Tebaldinl’s  Choral  Prelude  In  F major, 
and  with  Miss  Marie  Nichols,  violin- 
ist, and  Mr.  Schuecker,  harpist,  an  an- 
dante in  G major  *by  Perllhou.  Miss 
Nichols  played  the  andante  from  Men- 
delssohms  Concerto  In  E minor  and 
Svendsen’s  Romance  in  G major,  with 
fine  quality  of  tone  and  in  refined  taste. 
She  avoided  the  pitfall  of  sentimental- 
ism that  lies  in  the  compositions  them- 
selves. Miss  Milllcent  Brennan,  mezzo- 
soprano,  made  her  first  appearance  In 
Boston.  She  sang  three  Biblical  songs 
by  Dvorak  and  Beethoven’s  ‘ ’Go<rs 
Glory  In  Nature."  The  songs  by 
Dvorak  are  fragmentary,  meanlgless  and 
duil,  and,  as  Miss  Brennan  was  unfortu- 
nate in  her  choice  of  songs,  it  would 
perhaps  be  unfair  to  express  any  opin- 
ion concerning  her  vocal  merits  or  fall- 
ings. Her  voice  Is  of  pleasant  timbre. 
Mr  Schuecker  played  with  his  habitual 
skill  the  adagio  from  Reinecke’s  harp 
concevto,  op.  182,  and  Salnt-Saens’  Fan- 
tasia The  concert  as  a whole  gave  much 
pleasure  to  an  attentive  audience  of 
good  size.  

SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL  NOTES. 
Mr.  Rafael  Joseffy  will  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Symphony  orchestra  this  afternoon  In 
Symphony  Hall,  after  an  absence  of 
some  years.  He  will  Indeed  be  a wel- 
come visitor,  for  he  is  today  one  of  the 
few  great  exponents  of  true  piano  play- 
ing. The  concerto  will  be  Liszt’s  in  A 
major,  No.  2. 

The  symphony  will  be  Tschaikowsky  s 
in  F minor.  No.  4.  Since  It  was  played 
here,  under  Mr.  Paur,  a letter  by  Tschai- 
kowsky has  been  published  in  which  he 
gives  a programme  of  the  contents. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment and  of  the  whole  work  typifies 
Fate.  In  the  first  movement  the  hero 
tries  to  escape  his  destiny  and  to  find 
comfort  in  dreams  and  illusions.  For  a 
time  he  is  deceived,  but  Fate  is  inexo- 
rable. The  second  movement  portrays 
the  melancholy /"Of  one  alone  at  night 
who  recalls  the  joys  of  youth.  All  that 
was  pleasurable  faded  from  life  long 
ago  and  forever,  yet  it  is  sweet  to  re- 
member past  joys.  The  scherzo,  famous 
for  its  long  continued  pizzicato  of  all 
the  strings,  is  without  definite  meaning. 
The  music  is  as  the  fantastic  dreams 
that"  flit  through  a sleeper’s  brain.  Now 
there  is  the  thought  of  a drunken  peas- 
ant, with  his  gutter  song,  and  now  mil- 
itary music  is  heard  far  in  the  distance. 
The  finale  portrays  a folk-holiday;  for 
I the  melancholy  one  should  go  to  the 
people,  watch  their  happiness,  and  in  it 
find  solace  for  himself. 

The  other  orchestral  pieces  are 
Brahms’  "Tragic”  overture  and  the 
prelude  to  Elgar’s  "Dream  of  Geron- 
tius.” 

The  programme  for  April  1 and  2 will 
include  Mendelssohn’s  overture  to  "The 
Fair  Meluslna,”  Bruckner’s  ninth  sj-m- 
ph'ony  (first  time)  and  Beethoven’s  "Le- 
onore”  overture,  No.  2. 


AT  JOM  ill 

j Violin  Sonatas,  “Creole”  Quartet 
and  Songs  from  Compositions 
of  Member  of  Faculty  of  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Th^re  w.i.-:  I.  friendly  iMirtlen>-n. 

Th*-  pj '^;r:inir»«  er.iiMht.-d  '•£  a mui:iI  i , 
In  I>  major  for  violin  ind  uliim.  oi>  ;T, 
n son.ilii.  In  C minor  foi  violin  nnd 
pluno  op.  18,  .1  siring  (pjiirlet,  ”<’renli-,” 

In  .\  major,  iinil  lh<-‘-  soni-  ; ”.\«k 

.Mo  No  Mon-,”  "If  Love  \\’i-r.-  WhiU 
the  Uofo  Is.”  ”At  Twilight.”  ”Ih-:ivett,” 
•■If  I But  Knew.”  "NUod  .No  'I’.-jir,’’ 

•■  ’Tl.s  but  a Little  Faded  Flower, I’lie 

Ntnrt-y  Glory  of  the  Skies, ” ’’C’oiite, 
Henri,  and  Sing,”  "Waiting”  and  ”A 
"White  Rose.” 

Mr.  Redman,  we  .arc  told,  came  from 
Erie,  I’a,,  ami  Is  now  a member  of  thc- 
faculty  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  Wo  heard  these  comiro- 
sltlons;  the  sonata  In  D major,  the 
mrltig  qttjtrtel,  and  five  song.-.  'I'ho  so- 
nata Is  liitiertil.  and  the  composer  Is  here 
contented,  ns  In  the  quartet,  with  the 
exposition  and  the  repetition  of  themes; 
he  does  not  strain  after  themiitle  ile- 
velopraent,  nor  Is  he  fond  of  digressions 
The  second  movement,  an  andante,  has 
a toia-h  of  Slav  melanelioly.  as  has  the 
Tinale,  which,  in  this  Instance,  Is  an 
andante.  Tho  scherzo,  the  least  Inter- 
esting of  tho  movements.  Is  the  one 
most  carefully  worked  according  to  ap- 
proved formulas. 

The  string  quartet  Is  entitled  "Creole, 
but  the  programme  did  not  state 
whether  the  themes  are  original  or 
folk-tunes.  The  piquancy  of  the  char- 
acteristic rhythms  at  first  gave  pleas- 
ure, but  as  In  nearly  all  deliberate 
exotic  music,  the  persistent  use  of  the 
rhythms  became  wearisome.  With  the 
c.xcoptlon  of  the  ,'idaglo,  the  work 
suffers  from  a lack  of  contrast  In  the 
themes  themselves.  The  refrain  of  the 
eong  ’’All  Coons  Look  Alike  to  Me,” 
may  be  applied  to  movements  based  on 
national  music,  unless  there  be  a strik- 
ing contrast  In  the  themes  and  skilful 
treatment  of  them.  Mr.  Redman  again 
was  occupied  chiefly  with  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  motives,  but  the  adagio  has 
a determined  mood  and  Is  the  most 
effective  portion  of  the  wmrk. 

The  songs  that  we  heard  are  not  of 
marked  distinction  either  in  pure  melo- 
dic outline  or  In  the  expression  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  poet.  There  Is  neither 
;a  spontaneity  of  direct  appeal,  nor  is 
■ there  impressionism.  The  best  of  the 
first  group  is  the  simplest,  ”At  Twi- 
! light.” 

Mrs.  Kilduff  displayed  the  confidence 
of  the  experienced  routine  singer.  The 
tones  of  her  upper  register  were  In- 
clined to  be  thin  and  her  enunciation 
was  not  always  distinct.  Mr.  Ondricek 
gave  much  pleasure  by  virile  warmth 
of  tone  and  by  freedom  and  sentiment 
and  passion  of  interpretation.  It  is  a 
pity  that  he  Is  not  heard  here  fre- 
quently, for  he  is  a virtuoso  of  race,  a 
virtuoso  of  fiery  blood  whose  tone  is  | 
richly  sonorous  and  stimulating  in  its  i 
brilliance.  Mr.  De  Veto  played  in  a 
delightftil  manner,  and  the  quartet  was 
interpreted  with  care  and  spirit.  There 
Was  much  applause. 


y\Aci^  2-7.  < 


^c>  Y 


JOSEFFY  PFAYS 


Tschaikowsky’s  Fourth  Symphony, 
and  Elgar’s  Prelude  to  “The 
Dream  of  Gerontius”  Among 
the  Programme  Numbers. 


A concert  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Redman’s 
compositions  -was  given  last  night  In 
Jordan  Hall  by  Mrs.  Blaitfche  Kilduff. 
soprano;  Mr.  Karlo  Ondricek,  violinist; 
Mr.  Alfred  De  Veto,  pianist,  and  a 
string  quartet  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Ondrioek.  Fiumara,  Risslande  and  Barth. 


The  programme  of  the  19th  Symphony 
concert,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  given 
in  Symphony  Hall  last  night,  was  as 
follows ; 

Tragic  overture Brahms 

Concerto  in  A major.  No.  2 Liszt 

Mr.  Joseffy. 

Prelude  to  "The  Dream  of  Gerontius". . .Elgar 
Symphony  in  F minor,  No.  4 ....  Tschaikowsky 
Tschaikowsky’s  fourth  symphony  is 
not  familiar  here,  yet  some,  and  they 
are  by  no  means  blind  partisans,  call  it 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  six.  The 
andantino  and  the  echerzo  "were  played 
here  twice  before  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch 
produced  the  whole  symphony  in  1893. 
The  performance  last  night  was  the  sec- 
ond at  the  Symphony  concerts. 

It  has  been  said  that  Turgenleff  di- 
vided all  Russians  into  two  classes, 
Hamlets  and  Don  Quixotes.  It  might 
be  said  that  to  Tschaikowsky  man  was 
either  Hamlet  or  Manfred.  In  this 
symphony,  as  in  the  fifth  and  sixth. 
Fate  broods  over  the  movements,  but 
in  this  work  the  final  word  is  not  one 
of  despair.  The  composer  gave  an  ex- 
planator.v  programme  in  a letter  to  his 
friend,  Mrs.  von  Meek,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  this  programme  is  to  be  found 
in  many  pages  of  his  voluminous  cor- 
respondence and  in  his  diary. 

Man  must  submit  to  fate.  He  may 
cherlsh  illusions,  he  may  dream  dreams 
of  h.applness,  but  the  awakening  is  in- 
evitable and  rude.  Yet  there  is  plea.s- 
ure  to  the  melancholy  in  recalling  the 
i gladsome  hours  when  young  blood  was 
at  fever  heat.  The  scherzo  has  no  more 
determined  feeling  than  has  the  poem 
I of  Walt  Whitman’s  entitled  “.Sleep- 
iChaslngs”;  the  sections  are  merely 
arabesques,  the  fancies  of  one  heated 
by  wine.  In  the  finale  the  inelancholy 
one  joins  the  common  people  in  holiday 
mood.  His  egoism  of  woe  is  rebuked. 
Others  are  happy.  Fate  sounds  its 


>■  tnip.  but  1*  I * ■.fill 

I ’■  ijiap  ( .ii  I ii  . . t .1 

Iiiim  ■ Mixing  .'Uh  liM  pl  M 

; -■•t  lea  t.  -ii..  o ' 

li  I Miilne  M,  on<-  rim  llv-. 

ir>  fiir  from  th<-  iii;m  -in' 
l<  riiix'ltisloM  of  the  "p.  i 
plioiiy;  and  In  the  Firth  tl  -ri  h .lo  - ii 
hniieit  rovcl  of  thmii;htli-:  Jmv  .u  In  Ib.- 

linale  of  the  Fourth.  Yet  linw  ti  rlbl- 
In  tin  reminder  nf  Fate  In  thb  . ■:.! 
flimle:  the  .innounceineiit  of  lie-  In 
oriilile  1h  i-iie  of  tin  most  di.iiii  ir  • >1 
meinorabk-  itrok> ■-  In  al  inii  n:  'liii 
In  not  for  the  J.-igr. 

While  we  do  not  iii.;i-  ■ with  Ih'  :ii  t 
would  rank  this  K.vmphoii;.  bT.  : 
later  works,  we  ■ •-  en  illy  w'l;  a.iie 
Itu.'^HiuiiH  entertain  tin-  Ide.i  not  be  i i 
In  the  lliiuh'  a Itusilun  folknoiiK,  - ■'  < 

ol"  a beeeh  tree,  Is  Inlrudiii-e  i,  bu*  a 
eause  the  whole  ehariict'-r  of  the  inn  lU- 
1m  Ku.-^Mi.i,n  In  ll  : gloom.  In  Hr  ■ iipr  - 
oloiKsner  , In  It.;  vodka-lieiileil  - iiy-  : 
There  are  pages  that  .iro  ir.ini  !!t-  i f 
tlon.s  Into  music  of  : -'-m-s  ib  . -rllnd  I t 
Dostoievsky.  There  la  the  Rin  dan  li-V‘ 
of  monotonous  repetition,  and  till  • 
found  even  In  the  .^torle  of  llo'i  u- 
preme  artist  Turgenleff  ; the  hop- b- 
attempt  al  gayety-  -how  mi  iain-hnlv.  ror 
Instance.  Is  the  gutter  song  heaid  bv 
the  unen.sy  sleeper! 

The  ilaiieo  musle  ir  siii-b  er  mr  lit 
have  sounded  in  Hie  eiii.s  of  "he  nr-  s-  . 
guests  when  tlie  Red  Death  w-;t-  iihowt 
to  make  his  entrance,  eager  to  gru  t i|ie 
host  and  tho  limoroiiH  ren-ller.-.  Tie  ■■ 
Is  u^;aln  the  monotony  of  rhythm,  a in 
those  empty  and  haunting  pa.s.  uii 

Eunctualed  by  a drum  that  inlgtii  b 
eaten  by  lleshless  hands. 

It  would  IJC  Idle  to  dlsi-u.s  the  quf.  - 
tlon  whether  the  symphony  Is  rlglitiy 
called,  or  whether  It  1.-^:  in  reality  a 
suite.  The  expression  Is  here  more  per- 
tinent than  form.  There  Is  tho  reve- 
lation of  the  soul  of  a great  and  Imagi- 
native man.  of  one  perplexed  and  per- 
turbed by  the  questions  that  must  strike 
terror  to  all  reasoning  being.-;,  whether 
they  know  in  the  sick  room  that  tho 
ground  Is  restless  In  Its  waiting  for 
them,  or  whether  they  sit  with  super- 
ficial pleasure  at  the  brilliantly  lighted 
feast.  The  music  Is  elemental  .and  hu- 
man, as  well  as  Imaginative;  and  If 
there  be  coarseness  In  it.  there  Is  coarse- 
ness In  life  and  in  death,  the  eoarsene.-is 
of  nature  Itself,  and  without  this  coarfC- 
ness  life  for  its  prlggishuess  would  be 
intolerable. 

Mr."  Gericke  read  tho  work  with 


marked  .spirit  and  elasticity  of  treat- 
ment. The  composer’s  effects  were  not 
softened;  they  were  broadly  or  poign- 
antly realized. 

Mr.  Joseffy  is  still  one  of  tho  few 
great  pianists.  His  tooch  is  now  velvet, 
now  crystal;  always  a thing  of  beauty. 
There  i.s  still  the  exquisite  repose,  the 
Inimitable  polish.  His  mechanism  Is 
conspicuous  In  an  age  of  Incredible 
mechanism.  Long  ago  this  admirable  - 
pianist  thought  out  and  elaborated  hla  ■ 
scheme  of  expression,  and  its  Indlvld- 
vallty  Is  pronounced.  Everything  is^ 
subordinated  to  the  expression  of  the 
purely  beautiful. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quarrel  -with  !Mr. 
Joseffy’s  Interpretation  of  this  particular 
concerto,  for  there  is  no  suspicion  In  it 
of  the  demoniacal  spirit  that  was  char- 
acteristic of  Liszt;  but  his  answer  would, 
be  ready  and  plausible.  It  was  a great 
pleasure  to  hear  this  true  artist,  who 
was  welcomed  affectionately,  applauded 
to  the  echo,  and  recalled  again  and 
again.  May  he  soon  revisit  us! 

The  Brahms  overture  might  have  been 
played  with  greater  intensity.  The  pre- 
lude by  Elgar,  episodic  in  itself,  and  In 
many  respects  ineffectively  artificial, 
should  be  reserved  as  a preparation  for 
the  oratorio.  It  has  little  meaning  or 
power  as  an  ordinary  concert  piece. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Ladies’  Unity  Club,  Mme.  Beal* 
Morey  director  will  give  a musicale  at 
Jordan  Hall  Tuesday  evening  at  8 
o’clock. 

Haydn’s  “Stabat  Mater"  -will  be  per- 
formed by  the  church  choir  and  quartet, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Georg©  E. 
"Whiting,  organist,  at  the  Imaculata 
Conception  Church,  Harrison  avenu© 

■^  and  Concord  street,  this  evening  at  7:30. 
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OPERAS  OLD  AND  NEW. 

Students  of  the  operatic  class  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  gave 
performances  of  "11  Piccolo  Haydn"  by 
Gaetano  Clpolllnl.  and  of  the  third  aot 
of  “Der  Frelschuetz.”  March  11,  12. 

At  the  Wagner  festival,  to  be  held  in 
Munich  in  the  autumn,  NIkisch  will  dl- 
dect  two  performances  of  "Die  Melstot^ 
singer,"  while  Weingartner  will  con- 
rect  two  performances  of  ”Dle  Melster- 
and  Mottl  a like  number  of  "Der  Fllo- 
gende  Hollander." 

The  operas  promised  for  the  coming 
season  at  Covent  Garden  are  “Don  Gio- 
vanni" "Nozze  di  P'lgaro,"  Tannhaeus- 
er.”  "Lohengrin,"  “Tristan,”  "Dio 
Meistersinger.”  "Alda."  "Rigoletto." 
"La  Traviata.’’  "Un  Br.llo  In  Masche- 
ra,”  "Faust,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet.” 
"Philemon  and  Biiucls."  "Carmen.” 
"Fldello,”  ’’Tosca.”  ’La  Bohe.me,” 
"Lucia,"  "Contes  d’Hoffmann,"  "Caval- 
lerla  Rustlcana.”  "Pagllaccl.”  The 
liingers  will  be  Terniha.  Melba,  Calve. 
Suzanne  Adams,  Knupfer-Egll.  Mme. 
Reine,  Mtsu  Hellan.  Emily  Destlnn, 
Elizabeth  Parklna,  Mme.  Klrkby-Lunn, 
Mme.  Deppe,  Schumaim-Relnk  (p>er- 
haps),  Caruso,  and  possibly  "Van  Dyck 
nnd  Kraus.  Buroelan  of  Munich  and 
Dresden.  Herald  of  Stockholm  and  Co- 
penhagen, Dalmores  ol  the  Monnale, 
Dutriche.  a son  of  the  baritone.  Plnn- 
con.  Renaud,  Van  Rooj.  Glllbert,  Soot- 
ti.  Journet.  Klopter.  Knupfer  of  Ber- 
lin. S"huetz  of  Lelpsio.  The  conduetora 
will  be  Richter.  Mancinelll.  Loehse. 

"Les  Sabots  de  la  Reine  Anne,”  text 
by  Durccher.  music  made  up  of  Celtio 
folksongs  arranged  and  combined  by 
Guollermit  of  Brest,  has  been  produced 
in  that  city. 


OPERA  TIC 


CA.1-.VE. 


TL  VAPLASl-* 
'i>AriCE,R .. 


MIS  MS  OF 


Wagnerites,  Brahmsites,  Debussy- 
ites— The  Race  of  Pelleastres 
in  Paris — Stomachic  Prepara- 
tions for  Concerts. 


GRAND  OPERA  AT 

THE  BOSTON  THEATRE 


Change  of  Bill  for  Every  Perform- 
ance the  First  Week — Strauss 
Recital,  Last  Longy  Club  Concert 
and  Other  Local  Events. 


“■'^E  spoke  last  Sunday,  In 


Maurel's  views  concern-  ] 
ing  the  psychology  of  the 
singer,  of  the  character- 
istics of  certain  hearers; 
of  the  one  sensitive  only 
to  sensuous  tone,  of  the  pedogogue  and 
of  the  partisan;  of  the  one  that  gapes 
In  wonder  as  any  yokel  at  acrobatic 
display.  “Each  listens  and  judges,  we 
said,  “according  to  his  temperament,  his 
bringing  up,  his  prejudices,  his  environ- 
ment, his  stomachic  and  nervous  disposi- 
tion.” Let  us  pursue  this  subject  in  a 
snirit  of  scientific  investigation  and  in 
spirit  of  peace  and  good  will  towaid 


all. 


disci  eslon  of  Victor 


Wtiffiicrisin.  Eiithnsiftsiii* 

There  is  the  hearer  who  is  especiallj 
enthusiastic  over  that  which  he  does 
not  clearly  understand,  over  that  which 

ffim'  B^TaT^as^he"  ch"r^'of%he 
workmanship  is  admiration 

fSr*'a‘composen  wlmse  chief  character- 
fsTie  is  sSbtlcty  "is ’"^sy  o 

^"fg?:i^"s“rusi“gave"'aT  in- 

^oUv  at  the  time  when  theie  was  hitter 

I'eTf ’st^refcheS  t^^'X  °llm‘u  "o"f  \"nT.r- 
cart/'P  A sensitive  woman  who  heard  one 
l^tVr  mus^  dramas  of  Wagner 
for  the  first  time  was  like  anto  a woman 
of  « bull  flglit. 


~The  two  women  were  affected  in  like 
manner  physically  and  mentally-  Lid 
not  Sar  Josephin  Peledan  once  write  a 
letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Pans,  when 
there  w,as  a proposition  to  establi.sh  bull 
fights  in  that  city,  in  which  he  dperibed 
in  language  that  outrlvalled  the  plain 
words  of  the  Juvenal  of  the  sixth  sat- 
ire, the  ruin  to  the  body  and  soul  of  all 
women  who  should  look  with  spell- 
bound eves  and  heaving  breast  on  the 
deeds  in  the  arena?  Now  that  these 
music  dramas  are  familiar,  now  that 
“The  Ring”  is  old-fashioned  music  m 
comparison  with  the  works  of  Richard 
StrauSs  and  Debussy,  women  sit  with- 
out neurotic  quivers,  without  peril  to 
their  souls;  they  sit  composedly,  they 
dften  y awn. 

— *?•— 

Infellectnttl  nral>m.sltcs. 

The  Brahms  craze  is  less  ca-’y  of  ex- 
planation. It  is  not  to  he  accounted 
for  by  alternate  fits  of  bodily  exalta- 
tion and  depression,  for  the  music  of 
i Balnl  Johannes,  is  neither  sensuous  nor 
dramatic.  The  word  was  passed  that 
enjoyment  of  Brahms  argued  a finely 
f.e-.e.lC';ed  mind,  that  only  the  truly  in- 
ateilectual  could  find  pleasure  in  this 
“iausfe.  It  was  said  by  Nietzsche  tout 
Brahms  has  the  melancholy  of  imoo- 
lency;  he  does  not  create  out,  of  pleni- 
tude, he  is  thirsty  for  plenitude.  If 
one  deducts  hl.s  Imitations,  wlvd  he 
borrows  either  from  the  great  ancient 
or  the  exotic  modern  forms  of  style- 
lie  is  a master  in  the  art  of  copyiny— 

1 there  remains,  as  his  most  striking 
! peculiarity,  the  longing  mood.  That  is 
divined  by  all  who  long,  by  all  who  ere 
dissatisfied.  He  is  too  little  of  a person, 
too  little  centralized.  That  is  w'hat  the 
impersonal."  the  perlpherlstic  under- 
stand—they  love  him  on  tliat  account. 


He  is  especially  the  musician  of  a class 
qf  unsatisfied  ladies.”  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  explanation,  when  we  con- 
sider particular  cases;  but  the  belief 
that  enthusiasm  for  any  page  signed 
ky  Brahms  is  of  itself  a symptom  of 
rare  Intellectual  powers  accounts  for  the 

freat  number  of  BrahmsKes  in  Boston. 

t is  not  necessary  for  a hearer  to  be 
musical  In  order  that  he  find  pleasure 
In  the  most  crabbed,  the  sourest  work 
bv  Brahms.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
he  or  she  should  be  moderately  Intelli- 
gent. Did  not  a wild-eyed  pnrti.san 
insist  not  long  ago  on  spelling  Brahms 
with  an  apostrophe  after  the  “m.”  and 
write  to  friends  in  her  rapture  a dithy- 
ramb over  “the  music  of  Brahm”? 


Discoverers  nnd  Fetishists. 

There  is  the  hearer  who  is  eager  to  , 
discover,  adopt  and  idolize.  There  are 
symptoms  at  present  in  Boston  of  De- 
bussyitis.  Orchestral  pieces,  piano 
pieces,  a cantata,  and  songs  by  this  re- 
markable composer  have  been  per- 
formed here,  and  they  have  aroused 
discussion.  "U'e  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  music  of  Claude  Achllle  Debussy; 
to  us  he  is  a composer  of  rare  talent, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  strike  out  the 
word  "talent”  and  insert  “genius."  No 
one  disputes  today  the  genius  of  IVag- 
ner;  no  one  denies  the  uncommon  con- 
elructlve  ability  of  Brahms.  To  fall  in 
slobbering  wonder  before  every  page  of 
Vi'agner  and  Brahms  is  rank  fetishism. 
To  swoon  at  the  mere  mention  of  De- 
bussy’s name  Is  ' ridiculous  affectation. 
Debussy  has  written  weak  and  stupid 
music,  as  did  Bach,  BccUiovcn,  Schu- 
bert, Schumann.  IVa-,-  ;er.  Vardl. 


_Jrovr«lctfT»*tBn.-^  MWN  him  Vvt 
Btlll  h.<f|pv0  In  thu  (iocirltin  of  nli.. 
y Insplrntlon.  ' 

O l>clI<>a<i«Vrn  III  rnria! 

Mr,  Jv.in  Lorralii  iMihll.shcil  s.imo  time 
;t«o  In  tho  Journ.il  (Pnrls),  n slnjrnlnr 
nd  omualng  article  entitled  "IVIlcaa- 
ren."  n W.1.S  provoked  by  the  boh.ivlor 
t Intense  adnilrera  of  nehu.s-iv’H  opera. 
l»eHeas  et  Mell.i.ir.do."  Aocordlnif  to 
ilm  Claude  Pebus.sy  ha.s  become  In 
»«•!•  tho  Rod  of  n new  rellRlon  and 
he  Opt'ivi  romlqiie  during  a perform- 
.nce  of  his  opera  Is  a temple. 

■’Music,"  ...lys  liOrraln.  "Is  the  dnul 
cHgton  of  these  Ki.st  oonturle.s  without 
The  performances  of  the  music 

f of  ’Parsifal’  at^  the 

^tect.  heaped  together  In  tho  upper 
i''"*  !>r‘i'’n't  crowd  hynnoticallv 

Wd.  In  evcr.v  respect  like  the  crowd 
f eerly  i hrlstlans  assembled  In  the 
ntoeotnb-:. 

“The  dlsvijiles  of  Wagner  were  .at  least 
ncjre.  rhey  were  recruited  from  all 
*T  so^clety.  and  the  poverty  of 
™lT  n,glln.'sa,  sometimes  aub- 

me.  of  their  drawn  faces,  here  witness 
) tho  rer>’or  «nd  fury  of  their  faiih 
h«  Religion  of  Mr.  Claude  Debussv  has 
lOr#  gjei^.invo.  The  neophytes  affect 

SrhV/  ‘”^■■'’‘“"‘'•0  fauteulls,  the 

rot  hexes,  the  orchestra  stalls:  thev 
t^ound  by  the  aide  of  the  young 
girl,  too  dellc.-ito.  too  white  too 
hi  evident  Imit.-itlon  of  the  •tvn? 
“fhlch  Miss  Mary  Garden  belongs 

. JftarUnls  Ljcle.  ello  etalt  pale  p(  blomle. 

■id  tarnlng  over  with  a lazy  hand  the 
•w*  placed  on  the  rail  of  the  box 
™“-ds  the  whole  cla.ss  of  beautlfui 
men  (nearly  all  the  Debussyltes 
ijng,  O so  youngl,  ephebes  with 
™ j«lr  cunningly  brought  In  stringv 
^Htw-er  tue  forehead,  with  dull,  smug 
icils,  with  deep  sunken  eyes  Their 
-ggeoatB  have  a velvet  collar  and 
frock-coats  are  a 
’5}  pinched  in  the  waist;  their 
itlh  cravats  are  mussy  over  the  neck 

• they  float  loosely,  tied  carelessly  to 
e turn-over  collar  w'hen  the  Debu.ssvlte 

■en  veston.’  They  all  wear  on  the 
Ue  Angers  (for  they  all  have  pretty 
ilrfs)  pvcclous  rings  of  Egypt  or  By- 
nnum,  rings  of  turquoise  or  of  twisted 
■eenl.sh  gold.  Thus  adorned,  they  are 
couples.  Oreste.s  and  Pjlades  com-  ' 
line  together,  or  the  model  son  accom- 
inles  his  mother.  They  all,  all  drink 
the  gestures  of  Miss  Garden,  the 
enery  of  Jus«eaume.  Carre’s  effects 
light.  They  are  archangels  with  vis-  1 
nary  eye*,  and  under  the  spell  of  an 
ipresslon  they  whisper  in  each  other’s  ' 

s.  and  their  whispers  go  to  the  low- 
drpth  of  the  soul.  The  Pelleastresl” 

— '}• — 

tome  OliNtacIes  to  Eiijoynient. 

hi:  Wagnerite,  the  Brahmsite,  the 

ii  ssyito— those  are  all  partisans,  and 
the  P'onomy  of  music  they  have  no 
uhi  their  use. 

'ho  hearer  without  convictions,  either 
nest  or  snobbish,  is  Influenced  might- 
Iri  hLs  judgment  of  a work  or  a 
rftirnance  by  conditions  which  are- 
t musical.  As  the  audience  has  much 
do  with  the  oharacter  of  a perform- 
ice.  as  the  audience  by  Its  attitude 
fluoiu'es  the  singer  or  the  player,  the 
■ari-r  of  truly  artistic  spirit  should  put 
s mind  and  body  in  suitable  condition 
■fore  entering  the  opera  house  or  con- 
M’t  hall. 

A man  rushes  home  from  his  busi- 
ess.  rats  hastily,  dresses  with  watch 
lofore  him,  wastes  nervous  tissue  and 
xhausts  the  vocabulary  of  petulance  in 
'drrying  his  wife,  and  takes  his  seat  In 
he  hall  exhausted  bodily  and  with  per- 
urbed  mind.  Is  he  in  a state  to  appre- 
■latc  and  enjoy  music,  whether  it  be 
in  amiable  symphony  by  Mozart  of 
■laydn,  or  the  ’’Uomestic  symphony,” 
ly  tho  Ingenious  Richard  Strauss?  Even 
he  seat  frets  him.  A veteran  Iheatre- 
cicr  once  told  us  that  he  could  not  en- 
ry  a play  unless  he  were  in  one  of  the 
rst  three  rows  of  the  orchestra,  and 
1 an  end  seat,  so  that  he  could  boldly 
tretch  a leg  in  the  aisle.  The  hearer 
1 wedged  betw'een  two  fat  per.sons.  one 
f them  violently  scented.  c5r  a creditor 
-■  just  across  the  aisle  and  looks  at  him 
1 wonder;  "How  can  you  afford  to  be 
ere,  when  you  owe  me  $10?"  Or  a 

• Oman  is  directly  in  front  of  him  with 
he  coiffure  of  Mme.  Pauline  Strauss- 
e Ahna.  Or  his  feet  are  wet.  and  he 
Iready  feels  pneumonic  prickings.  Or 
le  hiis  not  yet  made  peace  with  his 
I'ife. 

Stoinncliic  Preparation. 

The  dinner  of  the  hearer  should  be 
rranged  thoughtfully  with  a view  to 
te  character  of  the  concert  or  the 
iliera.  The  fantastical  Hoffmann  of  the 
lid  stories  urged  on  composers  cer- 
iin  wines  to  aid  In  the  compo.sitlon  of 
enain  works,  and  Bayes  In  ’’The  Re- 
learsal,"  confided  to  Smith  and  John- 
"Sir  his  preparatio’n  for  writing  a trag- 
dy:  "It  I am  to  write  familiar  things, 
s sonnets  to  Armida,  and  the  like,  I 
take  use  of  stew'd  prunes  only;  but 
.’hen  I have  a grand  design  In  hand,  I 
ev5r  take  physic  and  let  blood,  for 
/hen  you  W’ould  have  pure  swiftness  of 
Hbught,  and  fiery  flights  of  fancy,  you 
oust  have  a care  of  the  pensive  part, 
n truth  you  must  purge  the  stomach.” 
hould  there  not  be  like  discretion  in 
reparation  for  hearing? 

,|A  light  diet  Is  to-  bo  commended  for 
le  average  concert— something  fluffy 
ith  eggs,  or  clam  broth  and  a couple 
crackers,  or  baked  apples  and  toast,  i 
sliced  oranges.  Soups,  meat,  pastry 
to  be  avoided,  unless  the  pro- 
mme  be  one  of  gloom  and  awe.  tf 
e symphony  be  Brahms'  fourth  or  any 
the  nine  by  Bruckner,  or  If  there 
a chamber-work  by  some  unknown 
mposer.  It  is  better  to  fortify  the 
tural  strength.  Des  Easeintes,  the 
3 of  Huysmans’s  "A  Rebours,"  in 
attempt  to  escape  boredom,  gave 
, , ’dinner  of  mourning."  The  dining 
^m  v/as  hung  In  black:  a door  open- 


ered  ivhti  coal  dli.'it,  Tl„-  b.:  .ii  tin- 
f a.ntai:’,  v.  lull  i-r  Ink;  t;.-  •■•ca.  wer., 
exo'.-’M  :ind  pine  Til.  ; ■ 111.  .■I..(h 

W.iH  l.la  -k,  till  Mnwi  I . w.  ic  \ lulci  . 
i'rr  n flame  ' '.urii  -.l  In  c.iiidohi.ii.i. 
liMilen  ord:.  ,ru  pl'v.il  ruiicnil 
m.irchi:-.  and  id.'  iru' wilted  on  by 
nude  negre  ; ■.■  , nte  from  hlrck-por. 
dered  plalci  uirtl.‘  ■•i.iip.  black  bre.id, 
ripe  ollvi-H.  caviare,  tin-  .moUi'd  sau- 
, ig-s  of  l■■•r.lnkfnrt,  game  with  a nance 
of  llcorloc  and  niacking,  trnffleii, 
criain*  flavored  with  ehocolatc,  bhi.-k- 
berrles,  ral.eln.s,  black  therrie.-;  and  llvv 
drank  In  soinbro  glnr.Hes  dark  Bpunl.nli 
winc.s.  coffee,  kwas,  p.irter,  ami  Stout. 

dinner  compoaed  of  black  bean 
■oup.  imi."hroom.i,  black  Hiiusages, 
St  ..Wed  venl.-<on,  pumpernickel,  English 
plum  pudding,  chocolate  Ice  cream, 
wedding  cake,  and  any  one  of  .several 
dark  dishes,  with  a mora  brev.a  for  to- 
bacco would  serve  admirably  In  pre- 
paration for  full  apiireclutlon  of  Sibe- 
lius’ .Symphony  N'o»  2.  UfaJims’  "Re- 
qnlem”  qy  Elg.ir’s  "Dream  of  Oeron- 
tlus.” 

—I— 

Miss  Tottle's  Admirer. 

In  Germany  today  they  are  cxperl- 
.jncnllng  with  dimly  lighted  concert 
halls  and  with  unseen  orchestras,  cho- 
ruses and  with  solo  singers.  Wo  dis- 
cussed the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tage's of  such  concert  reforms  some 
months  ago.  It  may  now  bo  .said  that 
the  hearer  himself  should  strive  to  be 
In  a sympathetic  attitude  toward  the 
singer  and  the  player.  For  if  the  land- 
scape is  In  the  eye  of  tho  beholder, 
music  Is  what  awakes  from  the  hearer. 
If  he  bo  not  scneUlvc  to  suggestions 
and  Impressions,  the  oomnoser  worked 
in  vain;  the  temperament  and  the  art 
of  th3  interpreter  urj  merely  as  sound- 
ing brass  or  a tinkling  cymbal.  Arou.sed 
and  excited  bv  a glorious  performance, 
you  look  at  your  neighbor,  who  seems 
vexed  at  your  enthusiasm.  "It  did  not 
rrove  me.’’  he  says.  Could  a derrick 
move  him?  Yet  you  see  him  .applauding 
frantically  the  next  night  Miss  Tottle 
Tlckleton,  the  celebrated  stockyard 
beauty,  with  the  calliope  voice,  and 
thanks  to  him  and  his  thick-necked 
mates,  you  are  obliged  to  listen  for 
the  fourth  time  to  that  delightful  re- 
frain: 

Come  where  the  booze  is  cheaper, 

Come  where  the  |>liits  hold  more. 

What  to  him  are  tho  harmonic  sub- 
tleties of  .a.’Indy,  the  boldness  of 
Richard  Strauss,  the  intimate  art  of 
Debussv,  the  tone  color  of  Rcisenauer. 
or  the'  vocal  interpretation  of  Julie 
Wyman?  Miss  Tottle  appeals  to  him; 
he  understands  her  iirectness;  he  ap- 
preciates the  sentiment  of  her  song. 
He  attends  sullenly  a symphony  or 
a ch.amber  concert  trom  a leeling  of 
social  duty  or  as  a favor  to  his  wife 
or  daughter.  Ho  rushes  to  the  box  of- 
fice of  the  theatre  as  sron  as  the  ap- 
proach of  Miss  Tottle  is  heralded  by 
the  trumpet  of  the  press  agent. 


'if  'fi. 

'■r.v  'V  I 

-vLit 

I.  o ili.Hil.'l 

iopran.i  will 
I. nd  till  b. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY — Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.,  llieh- 
urd  .Straus.s  Recital.  Tennyson’s  "Enoch 
Arden”  will  he  read  by  Mr.  Blspham  and 
Dr.  Stra'nes  will  play  his  music  to  the  iMK.m. 
Mme.  Strauss  de  Ahnn  will  slug  these  songs 
by  her  husband  to  his  piano  accompaniment: 
leh  trage  melne  MInne;  Ich  schwefK';  Pre- 
undliche  Vision;  Jung  Hexenlled;  Du  melues 


W. ‘li.i'..l  c . olillT. 
r l!  •■V  |.  \ : a- 

I .-I  t ,1-  111  1 "i  ■ I 1"  I I h. 

Ti.  .-hp  u V. :ll  rnn.k 
:::iil  Hnydii  sliiKi.r*.  TI.- 
Ml  . Kilt  ikl-nniilhu. -. 
will  1...  .‘.Ir.  M.  W.  Whltncv.  -Jr  The 
nnm.'.  of  tho  other  members  of  tho 
quartet  wilt  b*  announced.  The  exm- 

phony  hu'.  n..l  bi.cn  [n.rf.irinc.l 
sine..  April  2e.  19nfl.  when  .Mr  ;.  In'  r - i 
S.i|ilii.  .Mine,  .Sl..|n.  ,M.  lai-H.  IJ.in  |i  ■ i I 
and  Wllhci'M|iiMm  Wi'lc  llli  '1..  I 1 

The  piirpo.si.  i.f  the  e, iiici.it  iml  tin 
chiirii.  ivr  uf  the  pri.K.  ainm.'  will  in- 
iloubliiilly  cnnvil  the  hull.  A.ivnii.  . »ii'.- 
•crlpllons  with  che.-k  ma;  !..•  ■.■•nl  In 
.Miimigor  (.’hiirles  A Kills,  tivinphoiiy 
hall. 

Tho  Hand.  I nml  liny. In  Hncli  ty  will 
give  a.  perfiirnwineo  of  II. .rati..  Pirkei’  . 
’’Horn.  N.ivloslma"  and  I'rniin.M!’  ’’Hal- 
lla"  at  S.vmphnny  Hall  on  K.i.-ler  dun- 
day,  April  .1.  Mr.  M.illeMl.aii.  r will  con- 
duct. and  the  h.,lo  ilnger.s  will  l.e  Mra. 
Bradbury.  .Mi.s.s  Spencer,  .Mr.  II. ill  and 
Mr.  Bl.sphimi  Th.'rr  wll  I..-  the  iiMUal 
full  oreh'-dr.'i,  and  Mr.  Tii.  k.  r will  he 
the  organl.st.  The  s.ile  of  ll.'k.  Is  will 
begin  at  Symphony  hall  'mil  at  S.hlr- 
rner’s  imisle  store  ih’xt  Monday  morn- 
ing. .Mr.  Parkir’.s  fine  work  has  not 
hcen  sung  by  the  Handel  .-.nil  Haydn 
since  April  18.  1897 

Pupils  of  the  Faelten  Plimoforta 
School  will  give  :i  .•oncu’t  in  Hui  llngton 
•Chambers  Hall  Wednesday  evening  at  8 
o’clock.  The  progr.imine  will  Include 
pieces  by  Rheiiiberger,  I.ege,  Mosctudo.s. 
Haydn  and  others 

The  programme  of  the  thlr.l  and  last 
Cecilia  concert,  April  12.  will  Include 
choruses  and  part  songs  by  Bach, 
•Mozart,  Mendelssohn.  Ce.sar  Franck, 
Tschuikowsky.  Fanlng,  Harllc.v.  Dvorak. 
Edgar  an.l  oflicrs.  Mr.  Glraude  of  the 
Paris  Opera  and  Ondrlcek,  violinist,  will' 
assist. 

The  choir  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion. assisted  by  lending  local  singers, 
will  perform  Mr.  Frederick  N.  Shack- 
ley's  new  cantata,  "A  Song  of  Praise." 
at  its  festival  Thursday  evening,  April 

Bandmaster  John  Philip  Sousa  and 
his  great  organization  come  l>atik  to 
Boston  on  'I’hursday,  .April  7,  for  after- 
noon and  evening  concerts  at  ^mphony 
HalL  Mr.  Sousa  has  added  some  brll- 
lient  m.'irches  to  Ids  repertory,  and  cer- 
tain novelties  will  have  their  first  hear- 
ing hero.  -V  popular  scale  of  prices  has 
been  made  for  these  concerts,  and  tick- 
ets wll  be<roady  at  Symphony  Hall  ne.xt 
Wednesday  morning. 

The  debutantes  to  be  Introduced  In 
the  operatic  an.l  concert  entertainment 
to  be  given  at  the  Hollis  Street  theatre 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  April  21,  by  Mrs. 
Avonia  Bonney  Lichfield  will  include 
some  wh.o  are  well  known  in  local  musi- 
cal and  society  circles. 

The  programme  of  Mr.  Carl  Faelten’s 
sixth  piano  recital  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, May  11.  win  include  Brahms’  Rhap- 
sody, op.  79,  202,  Schumann's  Fantasia, 
Chopin’s  Ballade,  op.  21,  Beethoven’s 
Sonata,  op.  111. 

A Pianola  Recital  will  be  given  in 
Steinert  Hall  on  M’ednesdav  evening, 
April  6.  Miss  Merle  -Adele  Zelezny,  vio- 
linist. will  be  the  soloist. 


GRAND  OPERA  SEASON. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 


Herzens  Kroeneleln;  Aeh  Lleb  loh  muss  nnn  « Sembrich  and  Calve  from  recent  pho- 
scbelilen;  All  melne  GedanUen;  tVlnter-  nf  Mr  FJan 

welleu;  Staendchen;  Eln  Obdaok;  Geninden;  tographs,  also  poitiaits  ot  Air.  ‘ 
Tvipim  durchj.-.'dle  Daemmerung;  Helmll.che  fjaval,  lyric  tenor,  who  will  sing  her  for 
‘^Potter'*Ha'll,’ ■ 8 P.  M.  Third  and  last  the  first  time,  and  of  Varasi,  the  chief 
IxmgT  Club'  concert.  D’lnd.v’s  rhansims  ct  -ballet  dancer  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Danse;  sonata  for  violin  and  phino  (.Messrs  v-Ir  Xaval  was  born  Oct. 

Forest  and  Gcbhard);  Prelude  to  act  HI  of  House  company. , Mr^Navai  w a- o 
Tiistftn  and  Isolde”  (Mr.^Longy,  English  20,  1865,  at  Laibach,  Austria.  He  stuclicci 

Gaensbacher  at  Vienna,  and  -was 
engaged  for  seven  years  at  Frankfort- 
Hall.  8 P.  M.  Sixth  and  Inst  con-  on-the-Maln.  From  1895  till  1898  he  was 
the  Arbos  Qnart.et.  Quartet  in  C „ member  of  the  Royal  Opera  company. 
Op.  .59,  No.  3.  Beethoven:  Gabriel  p>p_iin.  he  then  went  to  Vienna,  but, 
Iiartet  In  G minor.  No.  2.  Kflyth  Walker,  he  had  trouble 

with  Gustav  Mahler,  the  director-con- 
ductor. about  a year  ago, 
sung  as  "gwost"  In  German  cities.  He 
has  been  a concert  singer,  and  was 
wld^y  known  as  the  tenor  of  the 
Frhlikfort  Vocal  Quartet.  His  first  a^ 
pearance  in  this  country  was  at  New 
York  as  George  Brown,  in  the  German 
Version  of  “La.  Pame  Blfincbc. 

The  season  of  16  P®'r^°rrr>nnces  (1- 
nights  and  four  afternoons)  will  begin 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  a week  from  to- 
morrow evening.  The  box,  office  season 


horn;  Mr.  (jorlcko  will  conduct  a small  or 
chostra);  Persian  suite  for  wind  lustrumeuls 
A.  Capflet. 

.Jordan 
cert  of 
major. 

l'nmv‘3  f>inno  quartet  In  Ce  minor,  Xo.  2, 
Op.  45  (first  time.)  Miss  Muriel  Foster,  con- 
tralto. will  make  her  first  appearance  in 
Poston.  She  will  sing  I>c  Fontennllles’ 
‘■Pensce  d’ Autrefois.”  Bizet’s  “Berceuse,” 
Brahm’s  “O  Wuestt  loh  hoch.”  ”I)oit  In 
den  Weiden,”  “Willat  du  dass  ich  goli.”  Mr, 
Gobhard.  pianist,  will  assist. 

TrESEAY—Cbickering  IJall,  3 P.  JI.  Concert 
by  Mr.  Eirnst  IVrabo,  piinlst,  afeslstud  by 
^Ir.  Feli-X  Winternltz,  viollnUt,  ami  Mr.  C. 
L.  Staats.  clarinetist.  The  programme  will 
include  a sonata  for  piano  and  violin  by  \V. 
Mttllchevsky.  Op.  1. 

Steinert  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Flnno  recital  by 
Miss  Elsa  Sherwood,  assisted  by  Mr.  .Jacques 


iioftmann.  violinist,'  and  Sir.  Ix>uls  G,  Stan- V ticket  sale  <^MeVicke^ 

ton..Plnnist,.  ^ 


that  remains  Is  the  single  ticket  .s.-ilc 
WEDNlSDAi-The  ’mileric.i.  11  P.  M.  Sec-  '^;hlch  will  open  at  9 o’clock  Tuesday 
ond  of  Mr.  Wilhelm  Ilelnrlrh’!?  concerts,  morning.  , . , 

Programme  of  FiencU  songs.  Miss  Fogg,  so-  a comple.tG  cbnugo  or  Oiii  is 
prano.  ■nlll  assist.  nounced  for  every  perform.ance  the 

Steinert  Hall.  3 P.  M.  First  appearance  onenlng  week,  and  the  list  includes  four 
In  Boston  u£  Dr.  Theo.  IJcrhammer.  hart-  two  French  and  three  Italian 

tone.  Ilp-itntiv-?.  and  nrbi  from  Handel’s  “ 

The  prices,  as  usual,  are  $5  for  or- 
chestra, orchestra  clrclo  and  first  and 
second  rows  in  balcony;  J3  for 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  row.s  In  ba-|- 
conv  82  for  the  second  balcony  and  ad- 

mission,  and  $1  lor  the  RtfUery.  The 

IIahn'3  “D’une  Prison, ” “XiewladoniskTs  only  variation  from  this  scale  is  for  tne 

“Mazurek”  Bn  Polish).  €o.v‘s  “Night,”  double  bill  of  Friday  evening,  when, 

Grieg’s  “Bln  Schvran,”  Weingartner’s  “Sebu-  owinff  to  the  extraordinary  expense  in- 
macherliod”  and  Vid.al’s  “Printemps.”  jjs  productions,  orchestna 

TIirusnAY-Stcinert- Hall.  8:15  P.  M Plano  '^ats  will  sell  for  $7  each,  with  $6  for 
recital  by  Mr.  John  Manning,  assisted  by  circle  and  first  and  second 

Mr.  Henry  Eichelm.  violinist.  . orchestra  circle  ana  nr.  l 

Fame’s  sonata  in  A for  piano  and  violin;  1 ff,..  the  second 

Bach’s  fugue  in  A minor  and  Fantasia  first  oalcony,  ana  loi  e 


tone.  Uc-’Jtntlve  and 
“Xerxes”:  “lu  questa  Xomba.”  Beethoven; 
“Her  Tod  und  das  Maedcheu.”  Sohnb<*rt; 
“Her  Xussbamn,”  Schumann;  Brahms’  “An 
eine  Aeolsharfe,”  “ZigeurerlJed,”  Xo.  6. 
“Klage,”  “Auf  dem  Kirclibofe.”  “Folk- 
song”; B.  Strauss’  “Frciindllche  VlsioD," 
“Jlorgen”:  Pessard’s  “Adieu  du  Matin,” 


in  C minor;  Chopin’s  Preludes  Nos.  22,  23,  , balcony 
25;  waltz  In  G flat  major,  Etude  op.  10,  Xo. 

3:  Scherzo  from  sonata  op.  35,  Ballade  in 
G minor. 

1 Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M..  20th 

public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chostra,  Mr.  Gerlckc.  conductor.  5Iendels- 
solm’.'i  overttirc  to  “The  T'nlr  Melii.-^lna”; 

Bruckner’s  ninth  symphony  (first  time);  Beot- 
liovcn's  overture  to  “lionorc.”  Xo.  2. 

SATl'nr).VY— Symphony  Hall.  8 P,  M..  2f»th 
Symphony  concert.  Programme  as  on  Friday 
afternoon. 


The  operas  and  casts  for  the  first 
week,  are  as  follows: 

Monday  evenin"  at  8. 
LOHENGRIN 


LOCAL. 

I The  second  concert  in  aid  of  the  Pen- 
I sion  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra will  be  given  in  Symj^ony  hall 


(in  German). 

Mme.  Ackte 

Ortrud*.  ‘ ‘ talker 

Ivohengrin  Kraua 

Friedrich; Gorita 

Heinrich  de*-.Vogler BUsa 

Dei  Heerrufer Muehlmann 

Coadttctor,  Mr.  Mottl* 


lilt 


‘ It  ii!.  ill  :.  I . ■ V 
(•  ..  :u.  tu..  Ml  M”'- 
•ifli  ’-  iflr.ti  .it  , 

/.Vf  lir.lU  l/Ji 'I  I, 
(III  (i>  

Mn 


HI 


Ml. 

-.Ml 


I 'I  • ‘IH» 

Miiiioaliilii 


-:A. 

ruiMllli  loi . Mr,  NtMtU. 
rdii  -liny  < ilnv  nt  8. 
■lO-SiA 
(In  lifillaii). 


• Mmr.  T- 


IM  r j 


.I»ur= 


Bl  *1 


G.-.h.UI 


Florin  Tn  - 
Mitrln  I '««\>iriii|o  nI 

W'  lrplu 

t'l  rin«  Aiigclotll 

II  HiiKP- iliiiio 

rMiidiirifir.  Mr.  Frank. 

1 lint  Mia  • evi'filng  ni  7:45. 

HII-;  WAM\FKUK 
(In  Germ>ili). 

Brimnnhllde Mini 

.M»-gllml.‘ MU«  

Frlrkn Mm»  IFu  s*  r 

Hli’t'mund l;  r,  ;iil!  . 

W'nijin Viiii  p ’i. 

Iliindlng Bi": 

Cf»nductor,  Mr,  Ilcrtc. 

Friday  ociifng  at  7:45. 

Grand  double  bill. 

IL  BAIIBIKUE  1)1  SIVIGLIA 
(In  Italian). 

Rnnlna Mme.  Kemhrlr  ’• 

11  Conie  il’Almavlva JHpiicl 

Figaro Campoirnrl 

Bnslllo JiiunuM 

i>r.  Bartolo lb-  i 

Condiicto,  Mr.  UlnrlctiH. 
CAVALLKKI.V  RFSTirAXA 
(In  Italian). 

,'^antiizza .Mme,  .Galve 

j/)la Mim  II'iintT 

Turiddu Naval 

Altio .Muehlmunn 

Conductor,  Mr.  Hinrlchs. 

Baturdny  nftenuKm  at  2. 

ROMICO  K'l'  .IFLIETTB 
(In  Flench). 

Juliette Mme.  Ackte 

Steplmno Miss  Boiitfin 

Romeo Niivn] 

Frere  Laurent Plancon 

Capulct Joiimct 

'i'yhalt Barr 

• Mcrcutlo Begiio 

Lf  iMie  de  Verone Miiehlmnnn 

Gregorio Dufrlcho 

Conductor,  Mr.  Mottl. 

Saturday  evening  7:45. 

TRISTAN  I’M)  I.80U)E 
(In  German). 

Isolde Mroc.  Temina 

Brangacne MIkh  Walker 

Trlatau Krau- 


Kurwcnnl Van  Rnoy  i 

Koenig  Markc Blaas  j 

Mclotv Mucblmunii 

Conductor.  Mr.  Hertz.  ; 

There  will  be,  as  usual,  a sacred  con-  j 
cert,  by  some  of  the  principal  artists,  : 
assisted  by  the  complete  chorus  and  or- 
chestra of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  com-  | 
pany.  It  will  be  given  Sunday  evening, 
April  10,  ‘ 

RICHARD  STRAUSS  AGAIN. 

Richard  Strauss'  “Symphonia  Domes-  i 
tica.”  produced  for  the  first  time  March  , 
21  at  Xew  York,  wa5i  considered  by 
some  of  the  critics  of  that  city  as  a , 
joke.  The  review'  publishecl  In  the  Sun  t 
was  probably  intended  for  Puck,  and 
its  humor  w'ould  have  been  enhanced 
by  illustrations.  The  joke  seemed  a 
practical  one  to  the  Tribune,  whose  re- 
viewer gave  vent  to  nearly  two  col- 
umns of  Johnyonlan  disapproval.  Mr. 
Krehhiel  — for  the  Tribune  review'er 
signed  his  infUals— sees  as  from  a tf>w'er 
the  end  of  ail  things  In  music:;  Strauss 
iy  the  scarlet-colored  beast  cf  Rcveln- 
tion.  the  beast  “full  of  names  of  1>1hs- 
phemy,  having  sev“en  heads  and  10 
horns.”  and  Mme.  Strauss  de  Ahna,  v- 
the  bloodshot  eyes  of  the  reviewer, 
the  woman  sitting  upon  the  beast,  the 
woman  arrayed  in  purple  and  s^arlei 
color  and  deckf  d with  gold  and  yrf  .i'nns 
stones  and  pearls,  but  she  has  strange 
songs  in  her  mouth  instead  of  a golden 
and  abominable  cup  in  her  handy.  .Mr. 
Krehblel  .sees  in  Strauss  "the  man  who 
would  lend  music  into  the  paths  -n: 
decadence  and  mortal  decay.”  It’s  a 
wonder  the  reviewer  did  not  quote 
Pope’s  lines; 

Ijo!  thy  dread  empire)  Chaof?!  Is  restor’d,  1 
Light  dies  before  tby  uncrc'atlng  word;  ; 

Tby  Im.^d.  great  Anareh.  lets  itie  Mirtain  fall  i 
And  universal  Darkue.«s  buries  All. 

Mr.  Richard  Aldrich  of  -the  Tim.;^ 
trr.a-‘d  tho  work  In  a dignified,  dis- 
criminative. and  at  the  same  time  in- 
teresting and  illuminative  manner.  We  j 
quote  some  of  his  conclusions:  ‘ 

“The  composition  as  a whole  lacks  ■ 
.something  of  the  irresistible  swoop,  tho  i 
largo  contour,  of  his  other  w’orks.  the 
persuasiveness  that  goes  so  far  to  com-  I 
pel  acceptance  from  the  unwilling. 

“Some  of  Us  themes,  while  they  are  1 
plastic  and  vleld  amazing  results  under  I 
his  manipulation,  have  little  potency  ' 
of  their  own,  little  characteristic  phy.s*- 
oenomy.  That  of  the  child  is  the  mo.-^i  j 
di.stinctivc.  The  cradle  song  Is  beauti- 
ful: so  is  much  of  the  adagio;  there 
are  extremely  interesting  points  in^  the 
development  of  the  fugue,  vigorous  and 
exhllerating  stretches  in  the  tintroduc- 
tlon.  But  there  la  much  (hat  doe*  uot  i 

deeply  touch  the  imagination.  With  .ill  j 
hip  magic.  Dr.  Straus.s  has  not  suecs  -'d-  = 
ed  In  the  ‘Symphonia  Domesllca*  in  ; 
ranching  the  highest  point  of  character-  ) 
izntinn.  as  hr  hfts  In  other  work.<.  And.  . 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  tlicrc  seem?  - 
to  bo  little  justification  in  the  subje*  i. 
and  the  treatment  of  !t  for  all  this  oX'  ; 
penduure  of  iremendou.s  orchesti*al  re-  I 
sources  and  -the  comj>oser’8  u*nn->i*end- 
eni  technique.  The  whole  thing  | 

to  be  incredibly  out  of  i»roportInn.  P | 
h«  had  been  writing  of  t;  • ju  i;,'mcnt  J 
d.  lio  could  not  have  don*  more.  j 

“Dr.  .Straus.s’  deslro  h.iVv  Uil.-.  work  I 
hi:ini  as  music  and  to  speak  for 


in.  '-‘■■ilOiioTe  osn  , 
Tn.  lit!;-  givi  s liiiio  iH'lp.  or  ia 

■ tV;-.n  useless  o,-.  s' imulutiii'; 
h- urer's  imuginnUi-n.  i.s  eitli"r 
'uiieh  or  t-.)o  little.  Wl'.at  slardnf-,  pOJ.’i 
t-  there  for  ■the  lisLoner  In  the. 
knowledge  that  a 'domestic  synipnony' 
is  To  he  sot  before  him'?  What  i.s  a 
"d.imeslio  symphony".'  If  he  li.su  n.'  to 
a tone  po.  ni  on  'Don  Quixotto'  or  'Don 
Juan.’  or  even  on  "Till  EulensiiieKol’  or 
Zarathustr.-'s  sayin.e.s.  he  knows  or  may 
know  wh.it  the  s'.ibje.'t  m.itter  is,  or 
if  he  '.e.  rs  an  overture  by  Mondels.sohn 
on  'Fingal’s  Cave’  or  an  'Octan'  sym- 
phony b.v  Rubinstein  he  has  in  the  title 
H stimulus  that  may  make  his  fancy 
keep  pace  with  the  music.  But  he  does 
no:  even  know  that  a 'domestic  sym- 
:l  d^ 

anybody  olse’s  lamily  life. 

"Is  not  the  hearer  constantly  im- 
pressed. in  hearing  this  one,  that  so.Tie- 
thing  of  apparently  tremendous  import 
Is  going  on  of  -which  rightful  knowledge 
Is  denied  him?  Is  he  not  tantalized 
by  sounds  that  are  plainly  meant  to 
iie  to  the  mind  something  more  than 
• lie:  seem  to  the  ear?  It  was  very 

iill  to  perceive  for  Dr.  Strauss’  per- 
formance of  this  enormously  complex 
and  detailed  piece  of  programme  nui.sic 
without  a word  of  explanation  any  suf- 
Reiont  cause.  Even  with  a knowledge 
of  all  hl.s  Intentions,  the  ‘Symphonia 
Domc.^tica'  does  not  reach  complete 
sucoess  in  characterization,  notwith- 
standing all  its  prodigious  -cleverne-ss. 
Without  that  knowledge  the  music  rare- 
ly explains  Itself  or  .iu.stifles  itself  as; 
music.  The  fact  that  his  programme 
has  served  his  own  purpose  in  inspiring , 
him  to  its  production  is  not  sufficient.  i 
Their  experience  last  evening  ought  to 
bi  -'nil  of  Suggestion  to  all  who  heard 
the  ‘Symphonia  Domestica’  as  to  the 
philosophy  of  programme  music.” 

But  Dr.  Strau.ss  still  lives  and  ■will 
play  his  music  to  Tennyson’s  “Enoch 
Arden"  in  Symphony  Hall  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon. The  first  public  performance 
of  this  work  in  Boston  was  in  Chicker- 
ing  Hall.  Feb.  19,  1902,  -when  Mr.  Riddle 
recited  the  poem  and  Mr.  Dang  played 
the  piano  music.  There  had  been  pri- 
vate performances  here  before  this  by 
Mr.  Max  Heinrich  and-  by  iMr.  Felix 
Fox  and  by  Messrs.  Riddle  and  Lang. 
There  was  a performance  by  Mr.  Riotte 
ami  Dr.  Kelterborn.  Oct.  11.  1902. 

Strauss  wrote  this  music  for  Ernst 


von  Possart.  playactor  and  manager, 
who  wished  to  declaim  the  poem. 
Strauss  played  the  piano  part  when  the  ; 
work  was  produced  at  Munich  early  In 
April.  1897,  and  he  and  Possart  per- 
formed it  in  other  German  cities. 

The  mu.«ic  of  Strauss  is  not  in  any 
way  a protest  against  prevailing  opera- 
tic form  nor  was  it  intended  to  bo  revo- 
lutionary. This  species  of  melodrama 
is  of  ancient  date.  I 

Mr.  Bispham,  -who  will  read  the  poem, 
produced  the  -work  with  Mr.  Henry  i 
Waller,  pianist,  in  New  York  In  April,  ' 
1900. 
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cper;.;ic  debut  at  tile  i.'asino  JlunlcipaT 
as  iii'pheus  in  Gluck’s  opera  Peb.  12. 
She  was  praised  for  the  quality,  the 
C'jnipas.“  and  the  warmth  o£  her  voice. 
"She  -lang  with  a soul  and  a passion 
that  aroused  enthusiasm.’’  Another' 
critic  said  that  her  action  both  in  re- 
pofie  and  in  moments  of  intensity 
equalled  in  nobility  and  charm  her  vocal 
performance.  Still  another  praised  her, 
blit  spoke  of  "inevitable  faults  of  pro- 
nunciation, style  and  bearing”  Mrs- 
Black  san.g  in  Boston  t'wo  seasons  ago 
at  a concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club. 

Rebioek.  conductor  of  the  Philhar- 
moni(.-  orchestra,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion on  accouiU  of  his  health. 

They  say  that  Marie  Bareza,  the  wife 
of  Rigo,  the  fiddler,  who  ran  off  ■with 
the  Princess  of  Chimay,  lately  killed 
herself  -si'ith  poison  in  Budapest  at  the 
age  of  36.  Rigo  saw  the  news  in  a 
journal  and  sent  "a  large  snm  of  money 
for  a beautiful  monument  in  her  mem- 
•or.V.”  Nothing  could  be  fairer  than 
thi.v. 

Josef  Hofmann,  the  pianist,  will  play 
for  four  months  in  this  country,  begin- 
ning in  November  next. 

Mancinelli  has  been  made  a Com- 
mander of  the  "Crown  of  Italy. 

Elizabeth  Parkina  (Parkinson)  of 
whom  we  .spoke  last  Sunday,  was  born 
in  1882  at  Kansas  City  and  not  St.  Louis. 
In  1899  -she  became  a pupil  of  Marches! 
and  made  her  first  and  last  appearance 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  as  Lakme, 
Deo.  23,  1903. 

Mr.  Vernon  -Blackburn  has  his 
troubles.  He  remarked  lately  m the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "It  Is  now  the  prac- 
tice, apparently,  of  the  critic  to  attack 
the  critic,  a fact  -which  makes  us  ail 
the  more  deplore  that  there  Is  no  criti- 
cal association  which  should  make  cer- 
tain matters  privileged  within  the  com- 
mon circle  of  fellowship,  so  far  as 
critics  are  concerned.  Unfortunately 
ci'iticism  is  not  often  regarded  as  an  ex- 


PERSON-AL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
"f  Miss  Muriel  Foster  and  Dr.  Theo. 
Lierharamer.  Miss  Foster,  contralto, 
who  will  sing  for  the  fir.st  time  in  Bos- 
ton at  the  last  Arbos  Quartet  concert 
tomorro-w  night,  was  born  at  Sunder- 
land. England,  Nov.  22,  1877.  She  is  a 
great  niece  of  the  artist  Birket  Poster, 
and  she  bears  a cousin  relationship  to 
the  composer  Myles  B.  Foster.  With 
her  t-svin  sister,  Hild.a.  she  entered  th'; 
Royal  College  of  Music  in  1896,  and  that 
; same  ^'ear  she  made  her  first  public^ 
! appearance  (Nov.  6)  at  Bradford  in  Par- 
i-y's  "King  Saul,”  Early  in  1897  she 
.{  -won  the  open  scholarship  at  the  college 
f -and  she  took  prizes  in  1898  and  1900.  Her 
■ teacher  was  Anna  Williams.  In  1900  she 
sang  at  the  Worcester  Festival  and  abso 
befnre  the  Queen.  In  1901  she  was  with 
Albani’s  Concert  Company  in  Canada, 
and  in  1902  she  sang  at  the  Lo-wer 
Rhine  Fe.xtival  at  Dusseldorf  in  "The 
Dream  of  G-erontius,”  She  is  well 
kno-wn  at  Engli.sh  festivals  and  in  Eng- 
li.sh  concert-halls,  and  she  has  sung  at 
-Berlin,  Cologne,  Frankfort  and  other 
German  to-wns  and  in  Holland  and 
Rii.ssia. 

Di.  Theodore  Lierhammer,  baritone, 
who  will  sing  for  the  first  time  in  Bos- 
ton next  Wednesday  afterno'^n,  was 
born  of  Polish  parents  at  Lemberg. 
He  spent  much  of  his  early  life  in  South 
Rus.eia,  but  he  studied  medicine  in 
Vienna,  and  he  entered  the  Conserva- 
tory of  that  city  to  study  the  piano 
and  theory.  When  he  was  24  years  old  i 
it  -was  determined  that  he  had  a voice  j 
■worth  -attention,  and  he  took  lessons  of 
Hess,  -without  definite  Idea  of  being  a I 
professional  singer.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  at  a Viennese  hospital,  but  he  [ 
became  known  as  a singer  in  Viennese  ! 
society,  especially  at  the  hou.se  of  the  i 
Crown  Princess  Stephanie.  After  sing-  ' 
:ng  before  the  Austrian  court  he  re- 
ceived concert  engagements  and  his  s'dc- 
oess  was  such  that  he  derided  to  leave 
medicine  for  music.  He  studied  under 

S'-  ckh.ausen  at  Frankfort  and  In  1897 
ma-:r;  his  fiy.A  .ancert  tour.  H£  has. 
H ; g in  Gf-rlna'”  Austr^,  -fRlU^la. - 
f-';-.  i :e,  i'-.'tly.  London  is  his  dwelling 
i-.'-.  tii.-  first  appearance  in  the 
' i-b  : ,;.;ues  was  at  New  York,  Feb. 

n*  ..-.spapers  of  that  city  praised 
'e  refinement  and  his  ability 
■ncy  himself  closely  with  the 
-V,  the  mood  or  the  pa.sslon  that 
■ rizos  the  song  chosen  for  in- 
iti'.a. 

V V Harrison,  a 13-year-old 
d iughb  r of  a retired  Eng- 
: of  Indian  service,  has 
dkeii  a seh'ilarship  and  the 
:-)l  of  the  Associated  E'lard  in 
bir  divi.sion,  having  gain' d the 
■ < .mpfc  'tion  of  3000  with  no 
She  will  play  in  publ'c  for 
' tii.T;  at  St.  James’  Hall.  Lon- 
:;i.  f'ol.  Harrison’s  daughter 
a ’■  elii)  t.  :!ged  11.  has  also 
in.  gold  medal  of  the  Associated 

' ■:'=<  Bi- ek.  formi  'ly  of  Cleve- 
■I  ''--m  ' York,  made  :icr 


pert  profession;  and  in  many  cases 
amateurs  rush  in  who  are  either  in- 
capable of  writing,  or  who  have  no  real 
knowledge  of  their  subject.  We  our- 
selves, in  the  past  week  or  two,  have 
made  one  or  two  references  which  have 
brought  forth  the  thunder  of  certain 
colleagues.  The  word  ‘appreciation,’  for 
example,  -which  was  used  in  the.se  col- 
umns in  what  was  formerly  the  French 
sense  of  the  'a'ord,  and  which  now  has 
become  legitimized  in  this  country  by 
such  men  as  Henley,  Stevenson,  W^hist- 
ler,  and  wo  know  not  whom  besides,  was 
made  the  occasion  for  a little  jest  the 
other  da.v  in  a very  eminent  contempo- 
rary, which  struck  us  as'  being  dis- 
tinctly significant.  A sentence  -which 
was  intended  to  make  a grotesque  ref- 
erence to  a possible  ‘appreciation  of 
Brahms’  by  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts,  even  as 
that  actor  has  given  us  recently  a 
‘subtle  appreciation’  of  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree,  has  brought  forth  a funny  little 
jeer  which  invariably  accompanies  any 
peculiarity,  however  Justified,  In  thought 
or  word.” 

When  a singer  of  good  attainments  is 
also  proficient  by  birth  or  training  in 
the  use  of  the  social  machinery,  the  re- 
wards are  sometimes  worth  while. 
Fr.ancis  Rogers,  -a  young  American  bari- 
tone of  good  taste  and  good  breeding, 
is  said  to  have  earned  nearly  $20,000 
within  a twelvemonth,  mainly  by  his  re- 
citals in  private  houses  of  people  able 
and  willing  to  pay  well.  Mr.  Rogers 
will  make  his  100th  appearance  of  the 
piesent  season  at  a musicale  Sunday 
afternoon,  March  20.— Evening  Mall  (N. 
Y.) 

Richard  Strauss  becomes  again  a,  nine 
days’  wonder  in  this  metropolis.  Bos- 
ton hailed  Strauss  as  the  greatest  com- 
poser that  ever  trod  American  soil. 
Cleveland  received  him  with  brass 
bands  by  night,  just  as  our  city  once 
received  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
Pittsburg  heard  "Till  Eulenspiegel” 
gladly.  The  Governor  of  West  Virginia 
; said  to  the  Governors  of  neighboring 
- states  that  “it’s  a long  time  between 
Strausses,”  and  he  promptly  tMvelled 
600  miles  from  his  capital  to  gWe  Dr. 
Straus.s  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Morgantown  and  the  biggest  “scare” 
type  in  all  the  daily  papers  from  Appo- 
mattox to  Lookout  mountain.  Candid- 
ly, if  Dr.  Strauss  ever  composes  "A 
Hero’s  Past”  or  a “Symphonia  Ameri- 
I ca,”  embodying  even  a chromatic  fifth 
' part  of  his  recent  experiences,  there 
■ will  be  cacophonies  for  you,  sounds  to 
1 make  Miltonian  chaos  pall,  and  broken 
j rhythms  to  give  a.  Colossus  housemaid’s 
knee.  Dr.  Strauss  a fortnight  ago  was 
[ Baylqg  Americans  did  not  know  what  a 

struggle  h^ad  had  to  rehearse  his  or-  i 
chestra  herl  He  said  yesterday  that 
Americans  Vere  the  workers  and  he 
himself  wasVehast,  affrighted,  at  the  j 
■whirl  of  tha  towns  and  the  cyclone  | 
pace  of  the  country  as  a whole.  Truly, 
we  live  and  lelrn.— Evening  Sun  (N.  Y.) 

A BOSToWn  in  MUNICH. 

A Bostonian  c|  fine  musical  taste,  ac- 
curate knowledge  and  uncommonly 
wide  experience Vrltes  from  Munich; 

"The  purpose  1 came  over  here  for 
has  not  been  attaned,  at  least  in  such 
measure  as  I hadVoped;  either  Munich 
has  degenerated  om  have  forged  ahead, 
but  the  Munich,  tie  operatic  Munich 
that  I knew  so  m:4y  years  ago,  Is  no 
longer  what  It  was.  il  had.  hoped  in  any 
event  to  hear  all  th'l  opera  here  I could 
listen  to,  not  nec.  iarlly  new  works, 
but  new  and  old  ju.*iousIy  mixed,  but 
the  quantity  I find  is  Imited.  Formerly, 
and  on  every  previous  vl.sit,  I was  able  ; 
to  take  my  pick  out  of  seven  operas  a | 
week,  given  at  the  Court  Theatre.  Now 
Judge  of  my  surprise  when  I find  that 
about  every  other  nigh|.ls  given  up  to  a 
play,  and  the  operas  'seem  to  come 
along  merely  as  ‘fill  .o#  A.s  to  the 
Gaertner  Platz,  where  They  give  the 
light  operas,  they  haveigoiie  back  to 
the  'Fledermatus'  and  ‘Blggar  Student’ 
and  other  operas  of  a bjpone  day,  or 
else  they  do  farces  amii  such  cheap 
stuff.  I know  I should  Ho  better  in 
Prague  or  Budapest  or  Fi-afckfort.  Even- 
Cologne,  Bremen  and  HaiAourg  report 
constantly  novelties,  whllt'lihere  for  a 


novelty  they  ^ve  such  a “tlilng  aa  ISasf 
Pfltzner’s  'Die  Rose  von  Dlebesgarten, 
which  was  to  me  a continual  four  hours 
of  musical  boredom. 

1 "According  to  a chap  who  wrote  about 
the  thing  the  next  day,  and  whose  ar- 
ticle was  so  profound  that  I could  catch 
only  a glimmer  of  his  meaning  now  and 
then,  this  work  represents  the  fine 
flower  of  the  most  advanced  musical 
thought  of  Germany,  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  better  received  was  owing 
wholly  to  the  fact  that  the  composer’s 
theories  as  to  musical  composition  were 
so  poorly  understood.  At  one  place  the 
audience  actually  laughed,  the  orches- 
tration seemed  so  childish.  The  critic 
explained  that  this  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  passage  was  misunder- 
stood; the  composer  had  Intended  to 
represent  drops  of  water  falling  and 
also  the  feelings  of  solitude  experienced 
by  one  when  wandering  in  a desert!  I m 
going  to  bring  the  article  home  and  get 
some  of  the  advanced  thinkers  to  trans- 
late It  for  me.  , ^ t ^ 

"Per  contra.  I heard  a work  by  Lud- 
wig Thullle  called  ‘Dobetanz  that 
was  charming.  He  had  Ideas  and  he 
was  not  afraid  to  express  them  In  an 
Intelligible  and  Interesting  fashion.  He 
actually  has  a few  real  tunes  in  It.  a 
delightful  rarity  In  these  days  of  musi- 
cal experiments. 

"How  does  one  account  for  thls^  musi- 
cal degeneracy?  I lay  It  all  to  Vagner 
and  his  theories  about  the  interdepen- 
dence of  music,  action  and  song.  He 
was  a great  genius,  but  he  left  no  suc- 
cessor and  his  imitators  have  no  In- 
vention or  capacity  either  to  enlarge  or 
even  equal  his  work.  What  was  good 
with  him  becomes  unendurable  under 
weaker  treatment.  He  certainly  has 
killed  oft  the  race  of  singers,  and  that, 
In  my  opinion,  is  the  reason  why  opera 
has  been  eked  out  by  drama  in  this 
musical  town.  ....  v.  . 

"The  same  holds  good,  though  In  .a 
lesser  degree,  with  the  orchestral  forces 
here,  I have  heard  several  symphonic 
concerts  in  the  Kaim  Saai  here  and  had 
a good  opportunity  to  compare  this,  ap- 
parently their  best  orchestra,  with  our 
own  in  Boston.  ♦ • • l must  say  that 
in  every  quality,  in  every  direction  our 
orchestra  makes  me  long  to  hear  it  .at 
least  once  more,  so  I can  hear  -what  an 
orchestra  can  do.  I have  heard  this 
one  under  four  different  conductors,  in- 
cluding Herr  Weingartner.  just  back 
from  New  York.  I have  como  to  the 
conclusion  that  what  is  wanted  most 
of  all  here  is  noise;  the  orchestra  may 
play  its  loveliest,  but  the  applause  fol- 
r ws  only  -when  the  wood-wind  and  the 
brass  have  nearly  blown  themselves  out. 
They  played  that  wonderful  pathetic 
symphony  by  Tschaikowsky.  and  had  I 
not  known  it  almost  by  heart,  I should 
never  have  recognized  it.  ♦ • * I can't 
call  to  mind  a single  passa.ge  of  delicacy 
or  refinement  that  excited  the  lea.st 
notice.  'Noise,  noise,  and  always  more 
noise,’  is  their  motto.  Mind  you,  this  is 
the  impression  of  only  four  hearings.  1 
wonder  it  more  would  alter  my  verdict? 

"One  concert  interested  me  very 
much;  this  was  a performance  of  Mah- 
ler’s third 'symphony  conducted  by  Ber- 
j nard  Stavenhagen.  The  work  is  of  large 
proportions,  for  orchestra,  alto  solo,  fe- 
male chorus  and  chorus  of  boys.  I ex- 
pected to  be  bored,  but  to  my  surprise 
was  much  impressed  and  interested. 
First  movement  42  minutes  long.  The 
other  five  took  an  hour,  and  yet  1 
wasn’t  in  the  least  weary.  Mahler  had 
something  to  say,  and  that  was  good. 
It  would  be  just  the  thing  to  close  a 
series  of  Symphony  concerts.” 

□ ’ALBERT’S  WAIL. 

Mr.  Eugene  d’ Albert  is  n.  magnificent 
pianist,  and,  as  we  have  often  said  in 
these  columns,  is  possibly  among  the 
very  few  Beethoven  interpreters  of  the 
present  day  who  can  be  reckoned  as 
absolutely  first  class;  but  he  seems  to 
have  an  artistic  fickleness  with  regard 
to  certain  countries  with  which  he  has 
been  connected,  which,  no  doubt,  are 
highly  commendable  in  sincerity,  but 
which  certainly  point  the  moral  that 
there  are  too  many  of  us  who  too 
quickly  tire  of  our  own  surroundings. 
There  -was  a time  when  Mr.  d’Albert 
went  under  the  training  of  tvell-known  | 
English  musicians,  among  v/hom  the  i 
name  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  to  be  | 
Included;  and,  naturally,  as  D’Albert  ; 
■was  then  extremely  young,  it  was  in 
sqch  surroundings  that  he  learnt  a 
great  many  of  the  elements  of  his  art. 
Then  he  went  to  Germany,  and  it  was 
understood  that  he  had  shaken  the  dust 
of  England  from  his  feet.  He  declared 
that  he  had  learnt  practically  nothing 
in  England,  and  that  he  had  to  begin 
all  over  again  amid  his  new  German 
surroundings.  Now  it  would"  seem  he 
has  a similar  opinion  of  Ge-inany,  and 
expresses  it  in  no  uncertaii.  voice. 

Mr.  d’Albert  is  up  in  arms  against 
the  changes  of  the  times  in  the  Father- 
land.  All  the  artists  of  that  country, 
he  oolnes,  are  now  racing  for  riches, 
and  even  the  formerly  enslaved  piano- 
forte professor,  it  would  seem,  is  now 
a man  of  business.  It  occurs  to  one 
that  it  is  just  possible  that  Mr.  d’Al- 
bert may  require  a certain  amount  of 
refinement  and  delicacy  in  his  own  per- 
sonal surroundings;  yet  these  things  ob- 
viously have  to  be  paid  for  in  this 
everyday  world;  and  we  have  not  yet 
heard  that  Mr.  d’Albert  gives  any  of  his 

admirable  public  pianoforte  recitals  for 
nothing.  'Why  then  should  a pianoforte 
professor  be  denied  the  additional  glory 
of  being  a man  of  business,  -when  the 
famous  pianist  obviously  does  not  give 
his  wares  for  nothing?  That  such  a 
state  of  music  should  exist  in  Germany 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Wagner,  as  we 
know,  was  always  clamoring  for  money; 
Verdi  died  rich;  (JIuck  was  a court 
professor;  and  if  the  miserable  buslnoss 
capacity  of  a Mozart  or  a Schubert  pre-r 
vented  their  attainment  of  wealth,  that 
is  a thing  to  be  deplored,  and  not  recom- 
mended to  the  budding  artist.  Mozart 
was  absolutely  blameworthy  in  bringing 
1 himself  to  the  pass  of  having  to  pawn 
1 his  silver.  Professors  must  live,  must 
I eat.  must  drink,  and  these  facts  are 
part  of  the  rules  of  the  ■world,  not  the 
choice  of  the  Inartistic. 


_ 1 |_l 

PUCCINI  IN'otfeiT.  ■ I 
The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  VStl". 
Mall  Gazette  wrote  March  3:  "Maestro 
Puccini  takes  the  unexpected  failure 
of  hi.s  new  opera.  'Madame  Butterfly,’ 
with  quite  cxemplarj’  patience  ami  good 
nature.  To  a friend  he  said  that  on  a 
fatal  night  he  was  closeted  In  a emaS- 
room  behind  the  ecenes,  where  he 
hear  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  on 
the  stage  or  among  the  audience.  Hl». 
son  and  friends  came,  however,  unable  to  ' 
explain  the  strange  coldness,  amounting 
almost  to  hostility,  of  the  public.  Some 
one  said:  ‘It  is  curious.  One  would 
say  that  almost  every  one  had 
bad  news  just  before  entering  the  thea- 
tre, or  perhaps  lost  on  the  Bourse.’ 
Finally  Giuseppe  Giaco^sa,  the  genial 
writer  of  the  libretta,  appeared,  all  dis- 
hevelled. crying,  T have  suffered  the 
passion  of  death,’  while  Signora  Stor- 
chlo,  the  exquisite  singer  who  created 
the  part  of  Butterfly,  -broke  into  euch  a 
flood  of  tears  and  sobs  that  It  was 
feared  she  would  be  ill.  A disastrous 
night,  truly!  The  maestro  declares  that 
he  ha.s  already  made  certain  small 
changes  In  the  form  of  the  opera, 
which  he  hopes  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  it  a success.  In  the  first  act  he 
has  cut  out  some  of  the  episodes,  thus 
sacrificing  certain  solos.  The  most  im- 
portant modification  Is,  howeicr.  In 
the  second  act,  which  is  now  divided 
Into  two,  its  excessive  length  having 
tired  the  public  to  the  point  of  111-hu- 
mor. The  music  itself  has  not  and  "will 
not  be  -touched,  as  Puccini  considers 
the  accusations  that  he  has  borrowed 
from  not  only  himself  but  other  com- 
posers most  unjust,  and  he  wishes 
to  prove  it.” 


Composer  in  Stwfreff  Hall  Plays 
His  Piano  Music  to  Tennyson’s 
Poem,  Which  is  Read  by  David 
Bispham. 


MME.  STRAUSS-DE  AHNA 
SINGS  HUSBAND’S  SONGS 


Armand  Forest,  Violinist,  Makes 
His  First  Appearance  in  This 
City  at  Concluding  Longy  Con- 
cert. 


Dr.  Richard  Strauss  and  hi.s  wife, 
Pauline  Strauss-De  Ahna.  with  Mr. 
David  Bispham  as  reader,  gave  an  en- 
tertainment yesterday  afternoon  in 
Hall.  Dr.  Strauss  played  his 
piano  music  to  Tennyson’s  "Enoch 
Arden,  " which  was  read  by  Mr.  Bisp- 
ham. Mnie.  Strauss-De  Ahna.  accom- 
panied by  her  husband,  sang  these  songs 
composed  by  him:  "Ich  Trage  Meins 
Minnc,”  "Ich  Schwebe.”  "Freundllcjie 
I'ision,”  "Jung  Hexenlied,”  “Du  Meines 
Plerzens  Kroenelein,”  “Ach  Lieb.  Ich 
Muss  Nun  Scheiden."  “All  Melne  Gedan- 
ken,"  "Wlnterweilen,”  "Staendchen.  ’ 1 
"Ein  Obdack.”  "Gefunden"  (ms.) 
"Traum  durch  die  Daemmerung,” 
"Heimliche  Auffprderung.” 

The  learned  Dr.  'William  Maglnn  re- 
marked in  the  96th  maxim  of  Ensign 
and  Adjutant  Odoherty.  late  of  the  99th  : 
regiment;  "As  to  the  beautiful  mutual  ; 
adaptation  of  cold  rum  and  cold  water,  j 
that  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  indeed  ' 
forms  a theme  of  never  ceasing  admira- 
tion, being  one  of  Nature’s  most  ex- 
quisite acliieveraents.”  This  praise  can 
-seldom  he  applied  to  the  blending  to- 
gether of  music  and  spoken  verse.  Yet 
tills  form  of  melodrama  is  of  ancient 
date,  and  there  were  attempts  at  a re- 
vival over  a century  before  Strauss 
wrote  the  music  to  “Enoch  Arden”  for 
performance  with  the  recitation  by 
Ernst  Possart  in  1897.  Some  years  be- 
fore that  date  and  in  this  country,  F. 
L.  Ritter  composed  piano  music  to  be 
played  during  the  recitation  of  Walt 
Wliitman’s  "Dirge  for  Two  Veterans.” 
And  later  came  Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davies. 
the  man  from  the  Welsh  hills,  with  his 
experiments  in  ‘'Cantillation,”  with 
music  for  recitations  of  poems  by  Poe, 
Christina  Rossetti  and  Charles  Kings- 
ley. 

Strauss  Music  Skilfully 

lutrndnccd  and  Imaginative. 

There  is  always  the  danger  that  the 
music  will  distract  the  attention  or  dis- 
pel a mood  bv  its  incongruity,  insuffi- 
ciency or  exaggeration.  The  more  In- 
teresting the  music,  the  greater  danger 
of  distraction.  But  Strauss’  music  is 
both  skilfully  introduced  and  in  itself 
Imaginative.  There  is  no  attempt  ,\t 
photography  or  minute  character  (iraw- 
iiig,  and  above  all  there  Is  no  sentimen- 
talism. This  cannot  be  said  of  the  poem, 
for  there  are  passages  which  are  the 
merest  twaddle,  and  what  Artemus 
Ward  used  to  call  pretty  shop-keeping 
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tlli>^lllu!ttr*trp^'Or  p«nV  decorailvr. 
Httfl:  oner,  lit  least,  the  compoaor  r|. , . i<> 
a freui  height:  In  the  muslo  to  the 
scone  wlioro  Annie  has  a vislnn  of 
Itlno.'h  sluing  under  a palm  tree,  and 
then-fon.  ImasIncR  him  In  heaven,  one 
nf  thu  K'l'iit  multitude,  which  no  man 
.'ould  number,  standing  before  the 
throne,  olothed  with  white  robo.s  and 
I'iilms  in  their  handH,  and  crying  with 
a loud  voice  th.>  praise  of  God. 

The  si'ntlraentiill.Mm  of  "Enoch  Arden" 
has  M]irenled  to  opera  miuker.s.  An 
opera  t.y  Victor  Ilansmann  was  pro- 
duce.l  at  Herlln  In  1897,  the  venr  of 
Strauss’  work,  and  In  the  "PTnoch 
Arden"  of  a ‘’iiban.  Eduard  Samher.  do 
l^entes.  the  s.illor  dies  Instead  of  turn- 
ing ;iway  from  the  eight  of  the  happy 
ramlly.  Bui  neither  work  has  had  any 
une  St. lye  life. 

The  Melodrama  Wan  Plret 

Performed  lit  Ilonton  lit  1002. 

Strau.ss'.s  melodrama  w.as  ilr.st  per- 
formeil  hero  in  public  Feb.  19.  1902.  by 
MV.  lainy,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Riddle, 
readei.  i’here  were  private  perform- 
ancis  In  Bo.ston  before  that  date,  as  by 
■Mr.  Kox.  pianist,  and  Mr.  Max  Hein- 
rich. re.ider.  There  have  also  been  per- 
IprmniKi's  since  February.  1902;  so  that 
010  work  Ir  by  no  means  unfamiliar, 
dome  In  tlie  audience  were  evidently 
wi^ed  yc.-t.  rday.  po.sslbly  by  the  tragic 
slUiatlou  pi.. rented  by  Tennyson,  rather 
than  liy  th.  pnctlcal  expression,  or  by 
the  performance.  Dr.  Strauss  played 
with  tine  I'c-ling  and  with  brilliance, 
i.id  lie  displayed  certain  qualities  of 
he  niuslcl'ii-virtuoso.  Mr.  Bispham’s 
•eadhig  might  easily  provoke  dlscus- 
-lon  concerning  the  liberties  of  ges- 
■iirc  an.i  i.iclal  play  that  are  allowed 
he  rcailtT  of  such  a poem.  Mr.  BIs- 
• ham  was  In  turn  confidentially  collo- 
piial,  dramatic  In  direct  appeal,  sentl- 
nicnlal,  mimetic,  garishly  melodra- 
nallc,  nor  did  he  refuse  the  aid  of  ges- 
iie  and  deliberately  adjusted  facial 
xpro.s.sion.  He  was  often  interesting. 

I nd  he  ocixislonally  was  too  suggestive 
:il’  the  lime  light  and  the  Ghost  tune 
P?  "The  Oorstcou  Brothers."  The  per- 
'.iraaaBc'e  a.s  a whole  would  have  gained 
ill  laten.sity  had  it  been  given  in  a 
-mirtifT  hall.  As  It  was,  it  seemed  un- 
loty  long,  and  toward  the  end  there 
.verc  wimrisome  momenta 
Mme.  Stranaa-de  Alina 

Waa  Alao  Well  Hecelved, 
Mme.  Strauss-de  Abna  was  also  ap- 
pjauded  heartily  and  there  were  en- 
■ifebs.  The  tflbute  paid  her  was.  no 
i^atu,  a,  recognition  of  her  husband’s 
il^is  as  a composer,  for  it  is  impossible 
o’  oun.sdder  her  seriously  as  a singer. 
Her  voice  was  either  weak  or  shrill;  her 
lone  production  was  naive;  her  manner 
■ interpretation  was  often  affected.  At 
t?>e  best,  her  singing  was  of  the  nature 
I hat  may  be  called  domestic.  She  was 
more  successful  in  "Jung  Hexenlied" 
Him  ^ the  other  songs,  and  for  this 
reasodl  there  was  no  sustained  melody 
.a  .eg^se  the  poverty  of  her  organ  and 
"“'“  wiiny  defects  of  her  vocal  art.  Dr. 
iiBS  accompanied  her  with  dignity 
_ in  exquisite  taste.  'VNTien  the  sing- 
S Htit^bed  the  ear,  the  piano  brought 
--Ming^  balm,  and  thus  did  the  com- 
jbsFr,  dot  uxorious,  comport  himself  like 
gallant  and  tactful  spouse. 

LAST  LONGY  CONCERT. 

The  Fifpt  Appearance  in  This  City  of 
Mr.  Armand  Forest,  Violinist,  in 
Familiar  Compositions. 
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ARBOSDUARTET. 

First  Appexr.ii..  r ,■,[  M,  , ^r, 

Contralto-  -A  Now  Pi.ino  Qua  i I 
by  G.tbriel  Fi.ur, 

I li  - •M\Ui  an. I Inst  .-..i,.  . r.  ...  ,\r- 

I'  quar;- 1 w..  glv.-n  In  .fordan  ||;.\ 
ln:.t  ■■vimlng.  Ml';  .MnrI'  l K.I  ...r,  ,.<,i  . 
tiallo,  nin.l.'  her  hi  .(  apn.  n .m.'  In 
Roston.  .Mr.  Il.'lnrlcli  ( I.'bl... ■ i a...  ti  e 
1'lanlnt.  an. I .Mina  K,i|.  Ka.i..  w.i  i. 
n.  companl.st.  Th.'i.-  wa  a.  gn..,|.  .i  . 
audience.  The  pnigrainnu  wa;  a:  fol- 
low m; 

Q.isrirt.  r n.sjor.  Op,  .’.9,  ;i  n.-ili.-en 
with  plBJin 

iHt  Peimp.'  d’.Viltrofol!,.  . r..nlenslHPs 

{b)  npiroiiKO . 1 . 

tc)  n wiiNNt  It'h  liorh:  uli  T)«ni  in  Ooii 

'Volilcn;  to)  W|Hf(t  <hi,  dns«  |.<|| 

ffoh  ? PiuihniH 

Qiisrlet  III  o minor.  0|i.  1.’.,  for  i.lsno, 

>lr)lln,  vl#Ift  Hnd  Vollo c». 

(FJi-at  tlino  in  Tiojiion.i 
Miss  Foster  l.s  well  knnwii  In  .Kni  ■ 
l.uul,  where  .she  lias  been  h.'.ii.l  .'il*v,n  i- 
ous  fe-stlvula  and  eoni'eil:;.  Sin  lo..s 
also  during  the  last  few  year.-,  fnlilil.  .1 

numerous  engagements  os,  

nent.  Her  voice,  tliougli  rather  uneven- 
ly developed.  Ims  strength,  brej.dlli 
Clearness  and  much  warmth  and  beamy; 
These  qu-alltio.s  were  displayed  to  I'X.'i.l- 
^®nt  advantage  in  the  well  chosen  song.s, 
all  of  which  were  sung,  to  the.  tnstefal 
accompaniments  of  -Miss  Kadic,  with  an 
artistic  simplicity  and  a sincerity  of 
expression  that  won  hearty  applause.  In 
response  to  repeated  recalls,  she  gave 
an  unaffected  rendering  of  an  unfam’ll.ir 
setting  of  "O  That  We  Two  Were  .May- 
ing.” 

The  performance  of  the  Faure  quartet 
was  one  of  exceeding  Interest.  Mr.  Arbos 
had  already  played  It  In  Ijindon  with 
the  composer  at  the  piano;  therefore,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  reading  on 
this  occasion  was  authoritative.  The 
thematic  material  of  this  work  is  both 
rich  and  suggestive,  and  is  elaborated 
with  all  the  technical  skill  and  the  won-" 
derful  variety  of  elusive,  fascinating, 
harmonic  effects  for  which  this,  one  of 
the  first  composers  of  the  modem 
French  school,  is  noted.  There  is  also 
nothing  of  a depressing  nature  to  be 
found  In  the  various  movements— some.- 
thing  that  frequently  cannot  be  said  of 
Faure’s  music.  The  players  seemed  in- 
spired by  the  peculiar  beauties  of  this 
remarkable  quartet,  for  during  its  per- 
formance they  fairly  outdid  themselves. 
The  playing  throughout  was  notable  for 
vigor,  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  tone,  and 
a splendid  balance  was  maintained  from 
beginning  to  end. 

In  the  Beethoven  the  quartet  also  did 
much  capital  playing.  The  andante  waa 
given  an  especially  sympathetic  render- 
ing, and  the  finale  went  ’w-ith  a vigor 
and  brilliancy  that  won  deserved  ap- 
plause.   
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The  Longy  Club  gave  the  third  and 
ast  concert  of  the  season  last  evening 
-n  Potter  Hall.  The  club  was  assisted 
y Mr.  Armand  Forest,  violinist,  and 
, sm.all  orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Wilhelm 
Jerifke.  There  was  a large  audience. 
The  programme  ?vas  as  follows; 

jlbanv  .11  et  Danses.  op.  5f> D’lody 

■ViMU  in  K minor  for  violin  and  piano,  .Bacb 
•rolinlt  to  Act.  III.  of  "Tristan  and 

Ii.iM'” . . Wagner 

initp  I’ersane Caplet 

Till-  concert  gave  varied  pleasure,  al- 
though there  was  no  unfamiliar  pleco. 
I'he  compositions  by  d’Indy  and  Caplet 
have  been  played  at  former  concerts  of 
the  club.  The  "Song  and  Dances"  of 
dtlndy  are  remarkable  for  quality  of 
iflinbre,  due  both  to  instrumental  com- 
}|natlons  and  to  the  peculiar  use  of  the 
ndlvidual  instruments.  The  music  has 
i gtrong  fl.avor  of  folkrsong,  but  the 

(h’eatm-fnt  of  the  melodies  is  of  infinite 
ngenulty.  Nor  is  tho  melancholy  of  the 
j«aap.i.Mor  in  this  Instance  so  forbidding 
-i^^somo  of  his  other  chamber  works;  it 
isiHclther  dry  nor  austere.  The  Suite  by 
plet  is  continuously  exotic,  and  the 
ientaliam  Is  so  deliberate  that  IL  al- 
Mlt  becomes  commonplace.  The  mnslo 

fi  the  help  of  the  programme  that 
d the  fancy  of  the  composer. 

Longy  played  the  English  horn 
in  the  prelude  to  "Tristan"  with 
beauty  of  tone  and  with  consum- 
nmte  arti.-itrv.  Berlioz,  who  wrote  »o 
ppbly  of  tho  instrument,  would  himself 
have  anpiauded. 

Mr.  Forest,  born  at  Brus.sels  in  1874. 
studied  at  the  Paris  Con.servatory,  and 
look  ;v  second  prize  for  violin  in  1896. 
He  h.ns  been  associated  with  the  or- 
che.stra  of  the  Oppra  Comique.  Paris, 
und  with  that  of  Colonne.  Ably  as- 
.slsted  by  Mr.  Gebhard,  he  played  the 
sonata  by  Bach  with  marked  fluency 
Slid  taste.  His  tone  was  warm  and  ca- 
'.•esslng,  and  he  had  repose  and  aii- 
tfeority.  Ho  was  warmly  applauded, 
nd  hr  played  in  response  Saint-Saens' 
dondii  Oapriccioso. 

Mr.  lyongy  and  Ids  as.sociates  are  to 
■>f  congratulated  on  the  growth  of  nub- 

l’  Appreciation  this  season.  This  ap- 
V''  iation  is  oudv  tardy  justice,  for  the 
*3  erts  of  the  Irftngy  Club  are  ai 
lilef  events  of  the  musical  yea 


mong 

ear. 


Favorite  Boston  Pianist  Has  Warmly 
Appreciative  Audience  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall  and  Presents  Some 
New  Compositions. 


Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  pianist,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Felix  Winternitz,  violinist,  and  Mr. 
C.  Ij.  Staats,  clarinetist,  gave  a con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickering 
Hall.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 
Sonata  for  piano  and  yiolin,  op.  1.  in  G 

(fiiat  time  In  America) W.  Mallcj^vsky 

I’relude,  romanza  and  toccatlna,  op. 

Inew— first  time) I’eraoo 

Three  pieces  for  clarinet  and  piano— 
”9<*hnsucht,”  op.  84,  No.  1,  D fiat.  .Baermann 

Canzonetta,  op.  19,  B fiat 

Duo  concertante.  In  A fiat Dloyd 

Pastorale  Impromptu,  op.  31.  In  F ? Verbey 

Gavotte  caprice,  op.  40.  In  A 5 ’ ’ ' „ 

Blx  variations,  op.  34.  In  F Beethoven 

Four  characterletlc  pieces  for  piano  and 

clarinet,  op.  3 Verhey 

Bondo  for  piano  and  violin,  op.  <0,  B 

minor .• Schubert 

MaISchevsky’3  soi.ata  was  published  a 
.year  or  so  ago  and  as  the  opus  number 
!is  "1,”  It  Is  fair  to  infer  that  the  com- 
, poser  Is  a young  Russian.  Whether  he 
be  young  or  old  In  years,  he  is  academic 
rather  than  revolutionary,  although 
J there  are  traces  of  radical  tendencies 
in  the  finale,  which  Is  a theme  with 
variations.  The  second  movement,  an 
adagio,  is  not  without  mood,  and  there 
is  a certain  Ingenuity  in  one  or  two  of 
the  final  variations,  but  as  a whole  the 
work  has  little  true  distinction.  Mr. 
Perabo’s  new  pieces  are  cast  in  a famil- 
iar and  long  approved  mould  and  are 
short,  whereas  the  finale  of  the  Rus- 
sian is  spun  out  till  it  seems  intermin- 
able. The  clarinet  pieces  are  of  little 
intrinsic  worth. 

And  there  Is  Verhey— Th.  H.  H.  Ver- 
hey, to  whom  Mr.  Perabo  has  sworn 
everlasting  friendship,  as  on  an  altar. 
The  programme  notes  assured  us  that 
this  composer  is  a most  estimable  per- 
son; that  he  lives  an  orderly  life  with 
his  aged  father  and  three  sisters  at 
Rotterdam.  This  may  all  be:  The  fact 
remains  that  Verhey’s  music  is  as  plac- 
idly dull  as  any  Dutch  canaL  A man 
may  be  a pious  son  and  a devoted 
brother  and  yet  write  Intolerably  re- 
spectable pieces  for  piano,  piano  with 
other  Instruments,  orchestra,  chorus,  or 
two  flutes,  with  the  added  enormity  of 
a cornet. 


Mr.  !Vr,.;;o  lias  mj.';  / :>  f'iifc 

oily  and  II  I.'  was  tli-  Tarmlfl  : ; 

(i  iniil  tiffe.  ili.n  In  the  ?n-!i>,'iit<s  et 
• biy.  Hr  Im:  long  been  kncrtir  • 
rar.ifiil  and  cunKClentlous  ensembl.- 
playtT.  and  when  tho  work  Is  by  one  of 
hla  fiivorltrs,  «s  Brhubert,  hli<  scru|.u 
lout  care  Ir  warmo.l  by  j vmpiilhv  and 
enthufliaatic  appreciation.  .Mr.  Wlntri- 
nlt*  played  with  skill  nnd  tiiMt..  nn.1  Mr 
.‘Maate  was  cheerfully  fiu.mt  In  pli . . e of 
II  discouraging  nature.  There  wa;>  a 
good  sized  uudlencs. 

MISS  SHERWOOD’S  RECITAL. 

MIsa  Elsa  Bherwood.  plaiilit.  ...-dstail 
by  Mr.  Jacques  Hoffmann.  vlolliilHf.  and 
Mr.  Douls  C.  Stanton,  pianist,  gav. 
recital  last  night  In  Stelnept  Hall.  Th'-ro 
was  a small  audience.  Tho  programnio 
Included  Grieg’s  Sonata  In  C minor  for 
. violin  nnd  piano;  Rclnccko's  Oondollera 
' and  "Unter  Cypronsen"  nnd  Sinding’s 
Variations  In  E flat  minor  for  two 
pianos;  Chopin’s  Ktudn  In  B major. 
MaoDowell’a  Witches’  Dance,  a waltz 
by  Carreno,  a minuet  by  Ilalzonl 
transcribed.  Liszt’s  Etude  In  D flat, 
and  a set  of  three  pieces  by  Margaret 
Ellis  Mabery  played  for  the  first  time. 

' Mr.  Hoffmann  played  Sarasate's  "Mala- 
guena”  and  "Habanera." 

Mr.  Hoffmann’s  playing  was  the  pleas- 
antest feature  of  a concert  that  does 
not  call  for  extended  comment.  Miss 
' Sherwood  displayed  a plausible  fluency, 
but  her  Interpretation  was  at  times  Ill- 
considered.  extravagant  In  dynamic  con- 
trasts. and  mannered  In  rhythm.  She 
has  undeniable  musical  talent,  but  It  Is 
at  present  unregulated  and  without 
true  authority.  She  was  heard  to  best 
advantage  In  the  Sonata  by  Grieg.  In 
the  other  pieces  she  suggested  the 
thought  that  she  might  with  judicious 
instruction  In  the  art  of  Interpretation 
a,nd  with  rigid  self-inspection  do  better 
than  she  actually  did.  In  the  conven- 
tional and  Inexpressive  pieces  by 
Relnecks,  the  pianists  aere  not  always 
together.  

MME.  MOREY’S  RECITAL. 

A lecture  recital,  "The  Message  of 
Music,"  was  given  by  Mme.  Beale  Mo- 
rey, last  evening,  at  Jordan  Hall.  The' 
entertainment  was  for  the  benefit  of  ' 
the  Roxbury  Home  for  Aged  Women, 
and  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ladles’  Unity  Club.  There  was  a cho- 
rus of  50  voices,  and  the  following  per- 
sona assisted:  Mr.  Charles  Delmont, 
bass;  Miss  Pauline  Vezlna,  soprano; 
Mr.  Emanuel  Fiedler,  violin:  Miss 

Alice  William®,  violin;  Mr.  Herman 
Hoyer.  viola;  Mr.  Arthur  Hadley,  ’cello; 
Miss  Gertrude  Gifford,  harp;  Mis.®  Min- 
nie Burnett,  accompanist,  and  Mr.  H. 
Fay  Look,  organist. 

Tho  programme  consisted  of  an  ex- 
planatory lecture,  interspersed  with 
music  of  various  schools,  and  Included 
pieces  by  Korbay,  Mozart,  Hauptmann, 
Vleuxtemps.  Verdi,  Mascheronl.  Mac- 
farren,  Croft  and  Gaul.  Mme.  Morey’s 
comments  were  brief  and  direct,  and  the 
rest  of  the  performance  was  pleasing- 
ly varied.  The  chorus  did  creditable 
■work,  and  there  were  many  recalls  for 
the  soloists.  There  was  a large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

Miss  Muriel  ENjster,  contralto,  of  Lon- 
don, will  sing  at  the  Symphony  con- 
certs this  week  Thursday— as  Friday 
Is  Good  Friday — and  Saturday.  She 
will  sing  “Che  faro  senza  Eurydlce,” 
from  Gluch’s  "Orfeo,"  and  these  songs; 
Dvorak’s  “Gute  Nacht”,  Rachmonl- 
noft’s  “Von  Jenseits”  and  Richard 
Strauss’  "Muttertaendelei.” 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Emil  Paur 
has  been  engaged  as  conductor  of  the 
Pittsburg  Orchestra  for  the  next  three 
seasons. 
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than  dnumitlf.  PIiIm  torm  ‘'lnl.'llrrt»»f^I  = 
iH  ofton  a rMpronch  when  it  1m  applied 
Oerifian  and  AuKtriiin  MlnK'TK,  for  when 
the  voiro  («f  on©  of  thorn  !h  kotio  or  Ins  Ic 
without  vocal  art,  frlondH  are  accinf- 
tomeil  with  baled  breath  to  prnlso  Ih'^; 

lulelleclunllty’’  of  his  (■oiK,.|,i|„n  i-tel 
Interriretatloii.  Dr  Llerhammi'r’ii  voice 
Is  Rllll  young  .and  fresh,  and.  as 
have  already  hinted,  he  hn'i  le.-irned  s.t 
^ well  Jtfl  etudlcdi  for  ho  In  rr'i'i*’^';nc^ilv 
I secure  In  vocal  mattere  wherein  manv 
of  hlH  colleagues  ar.-  wofullv  rtendi  nt' 
ho  does  not  offend  porslitently  bv  falz.5 
Intonation,  slovenly  attack,  accidental 
management  of  breath,  sp/ismodlc  e 'd 
unmeaning  accenluallon.  He  .slngH;  he 
does  not  hoot,  he  does  not  bellow.  To 
«ay  th.at  ho  l.s  a mast'-r  of  vocal  art 
would  bo  to  say  the  thing  that  Is  not. 
In  comparison  with  the  majority  of  Gee 
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man  and  Austrian  singers  who  have  vis- 
ited us  of  late  years  he  shines  like  the 
morning  star.  Put  him  by  the  side  of  a 
well  trained  French,  Italian  or  Amerl- 


mornln^f  star. 
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IF  TASTE 


Baritone  from  Vienna  Makes  His 
First  Appearance  in  Boston  at 
Steinert  Hall,  and  Proves  Inter- 
preter of  Refinement. 


FAR  ABOVE  AVERAGE 
GERMAN  OR  AUSTRIAN 


can  singer,  and  he  would  be  merely  a 
one  of  a crowd. 

As  an  Interpreter  he  deserves  retr,. . t- 
ful  consideration,  and  hla  method.-  may 
be  studied  with  profit  by  local  baritones. 
He  not  only  appreciates  the  purpose  of 
poet  and  composer;  he  is  able  to  exprt.e 
publicly  this  appreciation.  Knowing  th. 
mood,  the  spirit  of  a song,  he  Indl- 
vkluallze.s.  -Two  songs  by  Brahms. 

Klage  and  "Auf  dem  KIrchhofe,”  are 
of  a melancholy  nature,  but  as  Inter- 
preted by  Dr.  Lierhammer  they  were 
not  merely  of  a vaguely  mournful  char- 
acter, they  were  separate  and  distinct 
In  the  expression  of  woe. 

Nor  does  Dr.  Lierhammer  fall  Into 
the  error  of  laying  stress  on  compara- 
tively unimportant  phrases.  He  knows 
* climax.  In  a word  he 
ptabllshes  Immediately  a mood,  there 
is  logical  as  well  as  poetic  continuity 
in  his  expression,  or  there  Is  the  prep- 
aration  as  well  as  the  achievement  of 
the  climax.  ’The  singer  made  a bold 
experiment  In  his  interpretation  of  "Der 
Nussbaum,”  for  he  ran  the  risk  of  the 
reproach  of  parlor  vocal  graces  en- 
couraged by  the  radiant  Influence  of 
yohien  with  their  whispered  praise’ 
Too  sweet  for  anything.”  Dr  Ller- 
I ®Bng  the  song  without  being 

for  “^a  man  is  not  | 

'The  singer  evidently  enjoyed  his  work, 
although  he  was  not  In  best  voice  It 
is  a pity  that  he  does  not  sing  without 
notes,  for  he  would  interpret  with 
greater  freedom,  and  certain  facial 
shoulder-hltchlngs 
might  seem  as  aids  to  Interpretation, 
not  as  drawing-room  affectation  The 
suspicion  of  this  affectation  Is  unjust 
for  Dr  Lierhammer  is  -something  more 
noon  entertainer  of  an  idle^after- 

SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL  NOTES,  i 
The  programme  of  the  20th  symphony 
rehearsal,  which  will  take  place  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  this  afternoon,  for  tomor- 
TOW  Is  Good  Friday,  has  been  enlarged 
Miss  Muriel  Foster,  a contralto  of  C^n- 
appearance 

here  at  an  Arbos  Quartet  concert  last 
Monday  night,  will  sing  the  familiar 
aria  from  GIucICs  ’’Orpheus”  and  songs 

The  orchestral  pieces  will  be  Men- 
.‘"'I®  Legend  of 

The  Fair  Meluslna.”  Bruckner’.s  9th 
symphony  and  Beethoven's  overture  to 
Leonore”  No.  2.  The  symphony  will 
be  played  hero  for  the  first  time.  Bruck- 
ner died  before  the  work  was  complet- 
ed. As  it  stands  It  is  in  three  move- 
ments. There  Is  no  finale,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wish  of  the  dvlnir 
composer,  his  "Te  Deum"  was  use?i 
as  a finale  at  the  prqductlon  of  the 
In  190.1.  The  symphony 
IS  built  on  an  elaborate  scale  and  it 
has  excited  much  discu.sslon.  It  has 
been  performed  three  times  In  Munich 
alone  this  season,  i'he  first  perform-  . 
ance  In-  this  country  was  at  Chicago 
a few  weeks  ago.  “ 

The  programme  of  the  concerts  of 
April  8-9  -will  be  as  follo'ws:  Havdn’s 
symphony  No  7 In  C major;  concerto 
for  violin  by  SaInt-Saens  (Emil  Sauret 
violinist):  Glazounoff’s  overture  "CamU 
''®'"  U"’®>:  Liszt’s  sympnornc 

poem.  The  Preludes."  ^ 
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Symphony  Rehearsal  This  After- 
noon, Tomorrow  Being  Good 
Friday — Miss  Muriel  Foster  to 
Sing — Enlarged  Programme. 


Dr.  Theo.  Lierhammer  of  Vienna, 
baritone,  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Boston  yesterday  afternoon.  In  Stein- 
ert Hall.  Mr.  Max  Zach  was  the  ac- 
companist. There  was  a good-sized  and 
warmly  appreciative  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

ItecltaUve  anil  air  from  "Xerxes" Handel 

In  <)ue.«t:i  tonibu Beethoven 

Fruehlingsfahrt .Schumann 

Di*r  .\usshaum Schumann 


Mr.  John  C.  Manning,  pianist,  assisted 
I by  Mr.  Henry  Eichhelm,  violinist,  gave 
a recital  last  night  In  Steinert  Hall. 
There  was  a small  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  | 

I-’iigtie.  A minor Bj.-u 

I’antasla,  C minor. itu-  h i 

I’relude,  X<«.  23.  .3  and  23 1'tonln 

tValiz,  Q fiat  major - 

EIiKle,  On.  10,  No.  3 CTiOjiiu 

I ' rzo  from  Sonote.  Op.  35 Ciioplii 

Ballade,  G minor 

.Senata.  A major,  for  plrtno  and  vielln. . .Fang^ 


3Ir.  Maiiiilng  was  evitlently  in  a highly 
f»erv....s  niood.  and  it  i/ inorc-  tl a n 
^issihlP  fhnt  he  did  not  do  justice  S 
came  ^o  grief 
t P«ch  s Fantasia  and  In  the  etude 
Chopm.  but  in  the  former  piece  he 
Ve'Tr,®'’  confusion  by  jumping  to*  a 
‘he  chief  theme,  ^e 
^ayed  the  fugue  by  Bach  with  ligo. 

tilt  although  there  was  little  sugges- 
nrjl  ^ The  first  of  the 

th®  trite  and  poetical 

Pj'^ages  in  the  other  pieces 
> t-hopin.  On  the  other  hand  strength 
was  otten  lacking  when  there  was  a 
anv**!-'**  /°r  there  was  seldom 

any  real  depth  or  authority.  In  his 
ilc.  Manning  reminded  us 
‘he  I’lahi  and  flying 
o cr  th  unbending  corn. 

fV  ‘he  performance  was  su- 
b L*”  Pnkind  and  would 

be  true:  it  is  better  to  say  that 
Mr.  Manning  frequently  did  not  realise 
i.is  excellent  intentions.  realize  | 

ton'e'  agreeable 

^ne  that  was  both  warm  and  pure 

.^^Ki'^taJte®'^  ^ musician  of  knowfedge 

^ IhU-  ^ I 17  ^ 


SYiilY  GIVEN 

Unfinished  Work  of  the  Composer 
Played  in  Boston  for  the  First 
Time  at  Concert  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Mendelssohn’s  Overture  to  “The 
Fair  Melusina”  and  a Beethoven 
Overture  Also  Given — Miss  Mu- 
riel Foster  Sings. 


MUSIC  THAT  VEXES 
AND  IRRITATES  NERVES 


The  programme  of  the  21st  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Gerlcke  conductor,  in  Symphony  Kail, 
last  evening,  was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  "The  Pair  Melu.sina’’.. Mendelssohn 

Aria,  "Che  Paio  Senza  Euridlce’V Gluck 

Symphony  No.  9,  untlnlshed Bruckner 

(drat  timei. 

Songs  with  piano; 

"Gute  Nac'ht" Dvorak 

"Von  Jenseits" .Kachmanlnofl 

"Muttertaendelel” R.  Strauss 

Overture  to  Leonore,  No.  2 Beethoven 

Anton  Bruckner  died  before  he  fin- 
ished his  ninth  symphony.  This  sym- 
phony was  produced  at  Vienna  Feo.  U, 
1903,  and  the  first  performance  in  the 
United  States  was  at  Chicago  the  20th  of 
last  February.  Just  before  Bruckner 
died  he  said;  “I  undertook  a stiff  task. 
I should  not  have  done  it  at  my  age, 
and  in  my  weak  condition.  If  I do  not 
finish  the  symphony  then  my  ‘Te 
Deum’  may  be  used  as  a finale.  I have 
nearly  finished  three  movements,  xiiis 
work  belongs  td  my  Lord  God.”  The 
"Te  Deum"  was  performed  In  Vienna 
as  the  .^nale.  The  unfinished  work  has 
been  performed  In  several  German 
cities,  and  in  Munich  alone  it  has  been 
played  at  least  thrice. 

The  symphony  as  performed  last  night 
Is  on  the  whole  less  endurable  than 
preceding  works  of  the  same  composer. 
We  do  not  use  the  word  "endurable” 
with  offensive  intent.  To  listen  to  a 
symphony  by  Bruckner  is  literally  a 
test  of  endurance:  for  although  there 
are  sublime  pages  in  some  of  the  sym- 
phonies—pages  that  are  apocalyptic  In 
sweep  and  grandeur  of  vision— there  are 
many  more  pages  that  are  perplexing 
or  childish.  To  use  a homely  phrase 
Bruckner’s  music  soon  "gets  on  the 
nerves;’’  not  to  excite,  not  to  thrill 
them,  but  to  Irritate  and  vex  them.  It 
Is  a long  time  between  this  composer’s 
intoxicating  drinks. 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  ninth 
symphony  was  revised  by  the  composer 
fully  to  his  satisfaction.  The  manu- 
script contains  dates  of  completion,  but 
such  dates  are  not  always  a sure  Index 
of  a composers  unchangeable  approval. 
'I'he  fastidious  Tennyson  revised  con- 
stantly many  of  his  earlier  poems  long 
after  publication,  and  the  changes  were 
not  always  advantageous.  It  is  highly 
probal/b-  that  the  three  movements  of 
the  symphony  are  as  Bruckner  wished 
them.  They  are  certainly  in  his  familiar 
manner;  they  show  the  weaknesses 
known  of  old.  and  here  and  there  is 
a page  so  lofty  and  irresistible  that  it 
rnakv;  us  wonder  at  the  tiresome 
twad.iie  that  precedes  or  follow.s. 

The  opening  measures,  the  prepara- 
I tion  and  the  announcement  of  the  chief 
I theme,  these  are  powerfully  conceived 
I and  expressed.  After  these  measures 
there  1;  an  Intolerable  amount  of  flat 
and  vpi^ld  sack  to  a bit  of  nourishing 
bread.  The  scherzo  is  by  far  the  one 
ipuveii  ent  most  sustained  in  Interest. 
It  is  original  and  often  piquant.  There 
are  Impressive  moments  in  the  third 
movement. 

Theie  are  the  old,  elementai  faults: 
■\  i.iek  of  continuity  of  thought,  so  that 
the;-:  Is  ajo.'ire.’jt  organic  structure. 
The  r./ur-le  li-  a.:  a series  of  views.  The 
. ear.  a,,  it.  the  other  instance,  the  eye. 


Stones  tired  through  disappointment, 
and  is  quickened  only  for  a moment. 
There  is  no  continuous  rliythmic  pulse 
that  beats  to  tlie  end.  Bruckner  is  as  a 
child  who  puts  building  blocks  In  a row, 
and  has  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
skill  to  construct  a building,  either 
solid  or  fantastical.  His  melodic  thought 
is  often  dry,  and  the  endless  repe- 
titions dampen  the  soul.  His  wild 
admiration  for  Wagner  leads  him  to  the 
Imitation  of  his  Idol’s  harmonic  devices, 
or  at  times  to  deliberate  and  respect- 
ful quotation. 

There  is  no  need  of  going  into  the 
political  question;  of  pitting  Bruckner 
as  a Wagnerian  against  Brahms  and 
his  passionate  press  agent,  HansIIck. 
There  is  Bruckner’s  music  in  this  ninth 
symphony;  and  If,  to  complete  the  fa- 
miliar speech,  there  it  will  remain,  we 
fear  it  will  be  to  the  world  at  large  as 
on  a dusty  shelf.  It  was  once  the  fash- 
ion to  publish  volumes  entitled  "Ele- 
gant Extract^,’’  but  a score  of  such 
musical  quotations  is  hardly  suited  to 
concert  use. 

Miss  Muriel  Poster  sang  for  the  first 
time  at  these  concerts.  As  a woman 
she  might  be  compared  by  an  oriental 
to  a cedar  of  Lebanon,  for  she  is  tall 
and  stately.  As  a singer  she  reminds 
us  of  other  English  contralto  visitors 
who  were  tall,  if  not  stately,  or  with 
such  a striking  face.  She  has  an  im- 
pressive organ,  full,  sonorous,  dark, 
without  natural  warmth.  The  tones 
have  not  all  been  carefully  placed,  nor 
has  the  singer  been  judiciously  schooled. 
Her  delivery  of  sustained  passages  was 
spasmodic  rather  than  legato,  and  she 
was  Inclined  to  force  lower  tones  after 
the  manner  of  her  countrywomen.  On 
the  other  hand  her  Interpretation  of 
the  aria  was  dramatic  in  the  quieter 
and  less  deliberate  moments  of  in- 
tensity. Her  gradations  of  tone  in  one 
and  the  same  phrase  were  occasionally  j 
extreme,  and  the  sudden  jump  from  a 
fortissimo  to  an  almost  Inaudible  pianis- 
simo was  disconcerting  to  the  hearer 
and  injurious  to  the  composer.  | 

The  overture  to  "The  Fair  Melusina,’’ 
played  with  delicacy,  beauty  of  tone, 
and  also  with  spirit  when  the  occasion 
demanded,  revealed  Mendelssohn  the 
landscapist,  a far  greater  man  than 
the  Mendelssohn  of  “Elijah”  and  much 
sentimental  piano  music. 

IDE  WLE  STOBy 
OF  CHOPIN'S  LIFE 


This  Is  What  Mr.  Hadden  Says  He , 
Tells  in  a New  Biography  of  the 
Composer — Other  Studies  of  the 
Polish  Genius. 


THIS  WEEK’S  GRAND 
OPERA  AT  THE  BOSTON 


“Lohengrin”  on  the  Opening  Night 
with  MottI  as  Conductor,  and 
Boston  Debuts  of  Several  Stars 
— Pension  Fund  Concert,  Etc. 


R.  .1.  CUTHBERT  HAD- 
DEN'S life  of  Chopin, 
published  by  J.  M.  Dent 
& Co.,  Lendon,  as  a vol- 
ume of  "The  Master 
Musician  Serie.s.”  bpar.=  in 
this  country  the  imprint 
of  E.  I’.  tJulton  & Co.  Some  may  won- 
der at  the  appearance  of  a new  biog- 
raphy of  ,hc  neurotic  Frenchified  Pole. 
There  is  Karasowski's,  rich  in  letters; 
there  is  Niecks’,  long-winded,  but  in- 
valuable. .Vs  -Mr.  Hadden  aptly  says: 
"Liszt's  .so  called  biography  is  not  a 
biography  at  all,  but  rather  a symphonie 
funebre."  Then  there  is  Jlr.  Huneker's 
"Chopin,"  with  85  pages  of  bioghiphy, 
and  302  pages  about  the  composer  as 
artist,  poet,  psychologist  and  about  the 
c impositions  Ihem.srlves,  and  to  us  the 
S.)  pages  are  the  most  important.  Mr. 
Hadden  ttcknowledges  his  iiidelitedness 
t<  all  ills  predecessors,  especially  to  .Mr. 
Huneker  and  to  .Mr.  Hadow.  the  author 
of  a stutly  of  Chopin.  .Mr.  Hadden  ends 
bis  short  iiroface  witli  tliesc  words;  "1 
l ave  purposely  tivoided  the  sentimental 
gush  which  lias  been  so  largely  written 
ahoill  Cliopiii.  and  have  rigidly  von- 
fmed  mvsolf  to  facts.  For  the  rest,  I 
have  1 lideavored  to  tell  the  stor.v  'if 
Cliopin's  life  simply  and  directly,  to 
give  a eleai-  iiioture  of  the  man,  and 
to  discuss  the  composer  without  trench- 
ing on  the  ground  of  the  formtiHst,’’ 

— I— 

The  bcgen.lnr.v  I'ole. 

rilerc  arc  two  or  tlirci:  Chopins  in 
the  world  of  biograplteis.  The  Chopin 
long  dear  to  the  sensitive  of  eltlier  sex 
was  a doomed  man  from  iiis  birth.  'I'he 
woe  of  I’filand  had  entered  Into  his 
soul-  .His  frail  Iiody  was  weakened 
more  and  more  by  i atriotic  agony.  He 
tir'  oi  -d  drerms  an.l  tv  • 


_ , 

.if  Insurrecticms.  barric  ades,  battlefield-s. 
imprls.inmen+»,  .scaffolds- all  the  pjis.sing 
kliow  of  a captive  ntition’s  impotent 
tdtugglc.  He  composed  at  darkest  nigiit 
nrd  ghostly  visitors  left  tlieir  graves 
to  move  in  stately  polonaise.  .V  skele- 
ton writhed  in  lleshless  and  soulless 
ecstasy  b.v  his  side  as  be  Imagined 
his  "F’tineral  Marcli.”  He  wrote  mazur- 
kas, feverish  dances,  to  which  the  talk 
tieiween  Mephistopheles  and  P'aust 
might  serve  as  a motto: 

Mepli.  Wily  do  you  let  that  fair  girl  pass  from 
yna 

IVlio  sung  so  aw'-etly  to  you  in  llie  ilanre't 
F.aiisl.  A red  mouse  in  tlie  middle  of  her  sing, 
ing 

Sprung  from  her  month! 

Virgins  with  sad.  tnougli  scarlet  Ups. 
wept  aimlessly  at  the  sound  of  his  iioc- 
ti  rnes.  Sehetzos  vrero  the  gurgles  and 
railings  of  a consumptive  defiant  un- 
der an  impassive  sky.  The  virtuoso 
played  in  the  moonlight  to  count- 
( ,«ses  swooning  from  musical  liys- 
teria  and  the  perfume  of  tuberoses. 
Chopin  wa.s  the  prey  of  a succube 
known  to  publishers  and  readers  of 
books  as  Geor.ee  Sand.  She  choked  him  i 
with  kisse.s  and  tobacco  smOke.  She  ' 
threw  him  awa.v  idly  as  a banana  peel  , 
wl  en  she  had  done  with  him.  He  died 
of  consumption,  late  hours,  a feverish  ■ 
life,  a broken  lieart,  this  delicate  per-  i 
r-nn  from  his  birth,  this  thin  apparition 
with  hectic  cheeks.  He  died  in  the  arms  . 
of  several  countesses.  He  died  listen-  , 
ing  to  music  and  expressing  artistic  ' 
enjoyment.  And  then  he  was  buried 
most  appropriately  in  a dress  suit. 

This  IS  the  Chopin  still  dear  to  many. 

— *5— 

Chopin,  the  Itehnbilitnted. 

There  is  a modern,  lehabilitated 
Chopin,  as  tliere  is  a revised  and  ex- 
purgated Lucrezia  Borgia  for  every  day 
and  family  use.  Tacitus  was  a foul- 
mouthed  liar.  Suetonius  a chattering 
old  man  at  a club— for  Tiberius,  it  now 
appears,  was  one  of  the  best  and  the 
yvisest  of  rulers,  a sovereign  whose  one 
thought  was  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
Macbeth  never  murdered  Duncan— the 
story  w.is  a political  lie  that  should 
have  been  promptly  nailed.  Sappho  of 
Lesbos  was  not  only  the  first  of  poets; 
she  struggled  bravely  foi  the  emancipa- 
tion of  her  sex.  founded  Daughters  of 
This  and  Sisters  of  'fhat  and  was 
slandered  therefor  by  the  tyrant  man. 
Thi  whole  Borgia  family  was  as  es- 
timable as— say  the  Potter  family  of  our 
O'vn  period. 

There  is  a new  Chopin.  Tliis  hero 
was  a gay  lad  and  a sportive  man. 
His  mini  was  wholly  normal;  he  en- 
.ioyed  life,  not  only  as  a virtuoso,  but 
as  a man.  His  compo.sitions  are  for 
the  mo.st  part  cheerful  if  not  hilarious, 
and  they  should  he  played  in  a manly, 
heroic  spirit.  Tempo  rubato  was  a 
ridiculous  invention.  Play  the  pieces 
in  strict  tine  if  you  pDase.  and  with 
virility.  Chopin,  it  is  true,  was  a good 
Pole,  but  the  Poles  were  chivalric  and 
brave,  and  his  music  has  these  rdiarac- 
tcristics.  About  George  Sand?  Oh,  yes 
— t’.iere  was  a tenderness  between  them. 
S'nc  was  like  a mother  to  him.  and  she 
smoked  cigarettes,  not  cigars.  There 
was  only  one  countess  in  the  room 
when  Chopin  died  and  she  behaved 
herself  with  the  utmost  decorum. 
Chopin  was  a practical,  shrewd  man. 
with  no  nonsense  about  him,  and  his 
music  should  he  played  in  strict  tempo 
with  a firm,  hard  touch,  jlenty  of  dam- 
per pedal;  in  a word,  his  music  is  mas- 
sive and  concrete.  We  are  far  from  Louis 
Ehlert  t nd  his  sad  mazurk.as  of  Chopin, 
"the  complaining  dances  in  which  the 
deepest  anguish  has  put  on  r^  laced 
boots  to  cry  itself  dead  in  baTchantic 
frenzy." 

— ^~- 

A Sfnily  of  Chopin,  the  Amorist. 

Jlr.  Hadden,  not  dismayed  by  the  in- 
vestigations or  the  critical  spirit  of  his 
predecessors,  has  written  an  excellent 
life  of  this  most  illustrious  and  poet- 
ically imaginative  of  all  composers  for 
the  piano.  First  of  all,  he  is  not  afraid  to 
confess  ignorance  concerning  certain 
events  in  Chopin’s  life.  He  is  not 
cocksure  about  the  date  of  Chopin’s 
birth;  be  does  not  attempt  to  determine 
exactly  the  pallbearers  at  his  funeral. 
He  has  read,  heard,  inquired,  sifted 
and  arranged.  The  result  is  a clear,  en- 
tertaining and  sane  account  of  a fas- 
cinating personality. 

Perhaps  the  treatment  of  the  George 
Sand  episode  is  the  surest  test  of  a 
Chopin  biographer’s  qualifications  and 
art.  Some  portray  her  as  a Jlessalina 
of  the  romantic  period;  others  prefer 
to  see  in  her  a motherly  person,  who 
wet  Chopin’s  forehead  with  her  tears 
and  scented  waters  and  encouraged  him 
to  write  preludes.  Mr.  Hadden  starts 
off  in  a manner  to  excite  suspicion  of 
prudery.  "It  is  a theme  beset  with  diffi- 
culties of  a peculiar  kind,  and  one’s 
I first  impulse  is  to  shirk  an  examination 
I of  its  details  under  the  plea  that  an 
I examination  has  been  undertaken  so 
many  times  already.”  But.  fortunately, 
the  suspicion  is  not  confirmed. 

He  tells  at  length  the  story  of  their 
meeting,  their  relationship,  their  so- 
journ at  Majorca,  their  life  together  in 
France,  the  sepax'ation. 

— I— 

Coai'.seneas  vs.  Refineiiieut. 

According  to  him  the  quarrel  was 
inevitable.  "George  Sand's  coarse  tastes 
! must  have  clashed  at  every  point  wdth 
I Chopin’s.  A men  of  his  refined  nature 
' was  bound  to  have  cut  himself  adrift 
from  a woman  of  her  character  sooner 
or  later.  George  Sand  was  a cormorant, 

I and  quite  unfit  as  a sexual  mate  for  a 
man  like  Chopin.  The  fire  mu.st  have 
gone  out  eventually.  In  the  second 
' plaoe.  it  was  George  Sand's  way  to 
i close  one  'romantio'  valve  abruptly 
while  opening,  or  preparing  to  open, 

1 anotlicr.  She  cast  her  admirers  aside. 

I like  a .-.ucked  orange,  when  she  had 
‘ exhausted  their  emotional  and  psycho- 


, Anl . ^ , 

( al&i  of  tier  laVwA  . ' , ' 

TheiSBlracti  IS  and  physical  ctrti«Wtl- 
I’ona  pif  George  Sand  and  Chopin  were 
■xtpemely  dls,->imllar.  "We  have  already 
gather'jd  BOtne  notion  of  what  Ciioplli 
w as— nsu»)tli  . tender  as  a woman, 
d.-enmv,  slim  of  fiame.  fr.'.gilc;  a man 
.vhosc  whole  appearame  made  the  be- 
liolders  think  of  the  couvoivuli.  which,, 
■ m the  slenderest  of  stems,  tialanced 
'divinely  colored  clialices'  of  such  Va- 
porou.s  tl.s.uuef'  that  the  slightest  touch 
d.'stroys  them.”  The  woman  was  a 
heroic  figure.  De  Musset  describes  her 
as  "brown-pale,  dull  complexioned.  with 
reflections  as  on  iironze,  and  strikingly 
ia;-ge  eyed,  like  an  Indian."  Heine  aays 
lier  face  was  treautiful.  "Others  de- 
scribe her  as  short  and  stout,  dark  and 
swarthy,  with  a thick  and  unshapely 
nose  of  ‘he  Hebraic  cast,  a coarse 
mouth  and  a.  small  chin.  Clearl.v.  on  the 
physical  side,  not,  we  should  have  eald, 
a woman  to  attract  Chopin.” 

.\ll-CompelliiiK  Contraxt*. 

Thus  does  Mr.  Hadden  reveal  a bllss- 
ful  ignorance  of  amatory  life.  Georgo, 
Sand,  on  the  contrary,  was  precisel.v  the. 
woman  to  attract  Chopin.  The  very  re- 
pugnance he  felt  at  first  toward  her  is 
a significant  incident  in  the  history  of 
such  loves.  She  was  physically,  as  well 
; as  mentally.,  masterful.  She  was  seti- 
1 sually  imperious.  Her  very  atmosphere 
! wa.s  .sense-bewildering.  Her  passion  had 
i a blend  of  maternal  devotion  and  ele- 
j mental,  as  well  as  artful,  animalism. 

I She  was  strong  in  the  respects  that  he 
1 was  weak.  What  a comfort  and  a rc- 
' lief  for  a delicate  neurotic  like  Chopin 
to  he  governed  in  passion,  in  thought, 
in  the  routine! 

The  most  refined  m:in  of  exquisite 
taste  often  finds  wholesome  joy  and  sat- 
isfaction in  the  devotion  of  a naturally 
coarse  woman.  He  explores  a world 
hitherto  unknown  to  him.  Admiring  ig- 
norance is  to  him  sweeter  than  self- 
conscious  and  coquettish  refinement. 
And  there  are  men  who  do  not  wish  to 
assume  responsibility  even  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  emotions. 

History  is  full  of  such  examples.  The 
philosopher  is  happy  with  the  common 
woman;  the  poet  with  the  cook;  the  ex- 
quisite puts  joff  his  polished  mask  in  the 
company  of  a simple  one  glowing  with 
health.  Are  there  not  marriages  even 
in  Boston  that  excite  wonder?  "How 
could  a refined  and  intellectual  mar. 
marr.v  .«uch  an  ordinary  creature?"  f?lie 
saiisties  him,  and  the  marriage  is  happy. 
—•S' — 

Hazlltt  on  the  AVItnexx  Stand. 

Or  listen  to  William  Hazlitt:  "Some 

gallants  set  their  hearts  on  princesses; 
others  descend  in  imagination  to  women 
of  quality;  others  are  mad  after  opera 
singers.  For  my  part,  I am  shy  even  of 
actresses,  and  should  not  think  of  le;tv- 
ing  my  card  with  Mme.  Vestris.  I am 
for  none  of  these  bonnes  fortunes:  but 
for  a list  of  humble  beauties,  servant- 
maids  and  shepherd-girls,  with  their  red 
eJbows.  hard  hands,  black  stockings  and 
mob-caps,  I could  furnish  out  a gallery 
equal  to  Cowley’s  and  paint  them  half 
as  well.  • * • I admire  the  Clemen- 
tinas and  Clarissas  at  a distance;  the 
Pamelas  and  Fannys  of  Richardson  and 
Fielding  make  m>'  blood  tingle.  • * • 
I do  not  care  a fig  for  any  woman  that 
knows  even  what  an  author  means.  If 
I know  that  she  has  read  anything  I 
have  written,  I cut  her  acquaintance 
immediately.  This  sort  of  literary  in- 
tercourse with  me  passes  for  nothing. 
Her  critical  and  scientific  acquirements 
are  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  I do 
not  want  to  be  told  that  I have  pub- 
lished such  or  such  a work.  I knew  all 
this  before.  It  makes  no  addition  to  my 
sense  of  power.  I do  not  wish  the  affair 
to  be  brought  about  in  that  way.  I 
would  have  her  read  my  soul;  she 
should  understand  the  language  of  the 
heart;  she  should  know  what  I am,  as 
if  she  were  another  self!  She  should 
love  me  for  myself  alone.  I like  myself 
without  any  reason.  I would  have  her 
do  so  too.” 

And  so  Hazlitt.  most  brilliant  of  es- 
sayists, no  mere  theorist,  fell  violently 
in  love  with  Sarah  Walker,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a lodging  house  keeper,  the  girl 
described  by  Henley  as  “well  broken  in, 
it  would  seem,  to  the  ways  of  'gentle- 
men'—a gir!  with  a dull  eye,  a ‘sinuous 
gait,’  and  a habit  of  sitting  on.  the  knees 
of  'gentlemen';  a girl,  in  fine,  who  is 
only  to  be  described  bj'  an  old  and  sane 
and  homely  but-  unquotable  designation. 

• * * He  looked  at  passion,  as  em- 
bodied in  Sarah  Walker,  until  it  grew 
to  be  the  world  to  him;  he  went  about 
like  a man  drunken  and  dazed,  telling 
the  story  of  his  slighted  love  to  anybody 
that  would  listen  to  it.” 

But  George  Sand  was  mentall.v  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  women. 

Morality  or  Imiiiornlit;i  f 

Why  did  these  lover.s  sepa.'-ate?  Did 
the  woman  grow  tired  at  last  of  the 
peevish  invalid?  Was  Chopin  angered 
because  she  made  copy  out  of  Iiim  and 
drew  his  portrait  as  Prince  Karol  in 
"Lucrezia  Floriani"?  Or  was  it  because 
Chopin  could  not  endure  the  distant 
cousin  Augustine  Brault  and  JIaurice 
Sand?*  Jlr.  Hadden  says  nothing  aliout 
the  reason  whispered  by  Li.szt  to  close 
friends,  that  Chopin  was  a subject  for 
Dr.  Krafft-Eblng's  sombre  Ixiok.  and 
that  George  Sand  could  not  endure  such 
pitiable  effeminacy. 

Jlr.  Hadden  does  not  iltink,  with  Jin 
Hadow,  that  George  Sand  was  "a  good 
and  great  woman."  He  answers:  ""No 
woman  can  be  called  good  who  plavs 
fast  and  loose  witli  the  moral  law  .as 
this  woman  did."  Yet  he  remarks: 
"Even  George  Eliot  belied  her  union 
witli  George  Henry  Lewes  by  marrying 
Jlr.  Cross." 

Nor  is  be,  on  the  other  hand,  willii;g 
io  admit  tliat  the  affair  w;i.s  Platoni.  , 
He  quotes  appravtogl.v  ti  e seiithneni  o,' 
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ne  of  .Mark  Riithorford's  charaitpr.o; 
Close  friendship  between  a man  and  a 
»oman.  unless  lie  is  her  hu.sband.  Is,  as 
i general  thing.  Impossible.” 

He  Bums  us  tiie  matter  in  an  extraot' 

din.ary  manner  for  an  Knglishman;  “I 
am  not  greatly  concerned  about  defend- 
("liopin  on  moral  ground.s.  If  Chopii. 
had  married  George  Sand  according  to 
the  rites  of  Holy  Mother  Church,  it  is 
only  a conventionality  that  would  have 
been  satisfied  after  all.  M'c  are  not  en- 
•ilUd  to  condemn.  It  a man.  perfectly 
free,  chooses  to  join  with  a woman. 
tl..=o  perfectly  free.  1 do  not  see  why  he 
may  not,  provided  he  is  prepared  to 
.stand  '.jy  the  consequences.  Moreover, 
allowing  for  the  moment  that  moral 
olame  is  attributable.  1 would  attribute 
it  to  George  Sand,  not  to  Chopin. 
Chopin  was  in  her  hands  like  Samson 
in  the  hands  of  Delilah.  In  this  particu- 
lar pair  the  mental  positions  of  man  and 
woman  were  reversed.  And  not  the 
mental  positions  only.  ‘He  is  so  lady- 
like and  she  is  such  a perfect  gentle- 
man,' said  Sydney  Smith  of  the  Grotes. 
• • • It  is  enou.gh  to  say  that  tlic 
George  Sand  connection  did  Chopin  no 
harm  artistically,  and  that  It  brought 
him  some  womanly  affection  and  some 
tender  nursing  at  a time  when  he  sorely 
needed  both  If  it  had  not  been  for 
George  Sand  he  might  have  died  10  years 
sooner  than  he  did.  Wherefore,  let  us 
i^Ot  be  too  severe  on  the  cormorant.” 
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-\ntiire  of  Other  Cliaptcrs. 

Tlie  story  of  Chopin’s  irresolute  and 
capriciously  emotional  life  is  told  in  a 
delightful  manner,  not  as  a romance, 
but  with  the  ease  and  the  authority  of 
a master  of  his  subject.  The  reader  will 

Rin  a vivid  idea  of  the  romanticism  of 
e artistic  period,  and  there  are  fre- 
quently illuminative  sentences  that  tell 
I^OFC  than  the  labored  pages  of  others, 
pis  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  the 
kook  is  that  entitled  “Chopin  as  Teacher 

Rnd  Player.” 

Chopin  enjoyed  teaching,  and  his  time 
>r  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year 
was  fully  occupied.  His  pupils  wor- 
shipped him.  yet  he  was  at  times  iras- 
wble.  and  he  once  broke  a cliair  in  his 
Hespairing  rage  at  some  incompetent 
player.  Kvery  pupil  liad  to  begin  with 
Clementi'e  "Gradus.”  He  believed  that 
a sympathetic  touch  was  the  first  es.sen- 
J of  a pianist,  and  he  advised  all  his 
pils  to  learn  singing.  “Disten  care- 
llv  and  often  to  great  slnger.s.”  he 
Id  say.  There  are  many  valuable 
esseriptions  of  Chopin's  methods  and  of 
he  character  of  liis  interpretations.  The 
hapiters  on  Chopin  the  composer  and 
Jie  compositions  themselves  are  re- 
reshinglv  free  from  hysteria.  The  vol- 
ume contains  a list  of  the  published 
orks.  a bildiographv.  and  an  index 


which  is  of  comparatively  little  as.sist- 
ance.  There  are  a few  pictures.  All  in| 
all,  Mr.  Hadden’s  “Chopin”  is  one  of  the 

most  entertaining  and  helpful  books 
that  have  appeared  of  late  in  the  rough- 
ly trampled  held  of  musical  literature. 

For  here  is  the.  portrait  of  (Aiopin 
whose  “notes  sot)  and  shiver,  stab  you 
like  a knife,  caress  you  like  the  fur  o. 
a cat:  and  are  beautiful  sound,  the  most 
beautiful  sound  that  has  been  called  out 
of  the  piano.”  , 

This  is  the  Chopin  of  ^ ladimlt  de 
Pachmann,  the  supreme  inteitpreter  oi 
Chopin,  the  one  great  master  ot  touch. 

This  is  the  Chopin  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Symon’s 

THE  CHOPIN  PLAYER. 

Xhe  sounds  torture  uie:  I sec  thoni  in  my  brnin: 
They  spin  fi  tiickoriiig  web  of  liviirc  t.irend-. 
Like  Imtteiflles  upon  Ibe  gnrdeii  bods 
Nets  of  briglit  p<nind.  I folbiw  tliom:  In  '*iin_. 
i iiiiiKf  not  binsli  tbe  least  dust  from  thoir 

1 They  die*  of  a touch;  but  I innst  r-atitnro  then),  j 
1 Or  tbev  will  torn  to  n oarossing  tismo. 

And  lick  my  soul  np  witti  thoir  llultorlr.s?. 

The  founds  torture  mo:  I count  tlioni  with  my 

1 fool^^lom  liko  a tbirst  between  my  lips; 

Is  it  luT  tsidy  or  my  soul  tbat  cries 
tvitb*  little  colored  mouths  of  sound,  and 

In  these*brlght  drops  that  turn  to  butterflios 
Dying  delicately  at  u.y  linger  tips.' 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SirXDAY— Symphony  Hall.  7:30  P.  M.  Third 
:ind  last  concert  of  the  Ilnndol  and  Iluydn 
Society.  Mr.  lOmil  Mollenbamn-.  (•ondiiott»r, 
Gounod*<*  “Gallia”  and  Ilcratlo  I*ark«‘r*H 
“Ilora  NoTisslina,”  with  creat  chorus,  full 
orchestra,  and  these  solo  sinjjers:  Mrs. 

Kiieskl-Rradbury.  Miss  .Tuuet  Spein’cr.  Mr. 
Glen  Hall.  Mr.  David  Bisphaui.  Mr.  HWpham 
will  sine  an  aria  between  the  oratorios.  Mr. 
n.  G.  Tucker  will  b<*  the  orcanist. 


MONDAY— Boston  Theatre.  8 P.  M. 
night  of  a season  '''^'™R;i'*‘Yleli?rlcb 

House  company  of  New  ^ork.  .. 

Conrled  director.  '' “l,..,, 

Atno  Ackte  as  Klsa  and  >’-<>5  ‘ “ 

Ortrnd  (their  first  appearance  bo  o|.  Kraus 
as  laihcngriu.  Gorlts  as  ? "h,‘ 

aiipoarance  here),  Blass  as  >}olm>  '■  »''■ 

Fowler  and  .Mneblmaiin  as  the  Mr 

Felix  Mottl  will  conduct  here  for  the  nisi 
time.  . 

TUKSDAY— Boston  Theatre.  8 P.  ^ ® 

••Carmen.”  with  Calve.  Carmen.  Margin  rite 
L-mon,  Mieaela.  J’aula  Ilalph  and 
I’ochlmann,  Fran  ba'’ah '’"a'  '^is 
appearance  here),  .louraet  Kssainll  o.  Be  le 
(tuardaha.ssi.  DufricUe,  Iteiss.  M..  Mottl 
will  coudnet. 

WKDNKSDAY^The  Tnileries,  11  A M.  Third 
of  Mr.  Wilhelm  lleinr  eh  a roHt  ils  n hh 
the  assistam-e  of  Miss  Margnerl te  Hall,  coi 
Iralto,  and  Mrs.  S.  B. 

Heinrich  will  slug  a group  «Vlule’’  and 
songs,  Chadwick’s  “Flower  fyele.  ami 
songs  by  Dannrenthcr  Lrosel  aid  Mis. 
llomwa.  Miss  Hall  will  sing  songs  hy  Si’iui 
bert,  Schumann.  Henscbel.  Beiiiliei')-.  B g 
Maud  Valerie  White.  , , 

Boston  ’riieatro.  2 1’.  '’■.  ''"a"”  ^ ^ 

Fhjte”  In  (termnn.  Mines.  ^einortiu.  i 
Itadski,  Weed.  Ualph.  I 

1^.1111  n Bouton,  .Maplcson  and  Messrs.  Kriiti. . 
Blass.  ' llorlta.  Kelss.  .Mneblmaiin,  DiifriclK. 
and  others.  Mr.  Mottl  eoiiductor.^  ^ ,, 

Boston  Theatre.  S P.  M.  I’ncclni  s ^os  . 
Mines,  'rernina  and  Bouton,  '‘gaa 
Scofti.  Diifriche.  Itossl.  Bars.  Ikgue.  Cei 
nnsco  Mr  Franko  conductor.  . 

sueinort  Hall  S P.  M-  Pianola  recital.  | 
I'ieiL  bv  iMos'zkowskl.  Cbaui.lnadc.  Brock- 
lav.  C.rieg.  Scbnberl.  l.isr.t. 

Miss  Marie  Adcle  Zelezny,  violinist.  « lU 
lilav  pieces  by  Itublnstein.  I.obiu  and  dc 
Her  lot  to  pianola  a<**‘oiupanlincnt. 

TIH’IISDAV -Boston  Theatre.  7:  to  [’■  M.. 

'(br^ 

lVicLirMmel^''s.tlgam."’lln.  rril"er,  Ualpb 

Hiindlng  Ml’.  Alfritl  Hertz  will  conduct. 

Symphony  Hall,  2:30  and  P.  M.,  ‘’"{'gerts 
l.v  .lobn  phillii  Somsa  and  bis  band  as- 
sisted by  tliese  s.dolsis:  Miss  I.b  1“ 

ling,  sopr.ino;  Miss  .lessip  Siranss  '’'oil  d't  ■ 
Herbert  I..  Clarke,  cornetlsl,  and  .lean  11.  B- 
Moerinaus.  saxoplumist. 

PIUI)  \ V— Svmphimy  Hall.  P.  M-. 

inbllf  reiu'afsal  the  ItoMtou  synlph^)^.^ 

nrohextra.  Mr.  Geiii-ke  *Miudii«’toi . Syin- 
phonr  111  (■  major  iB.  .V  H.  No.  7).  Haydn: 
comvrto  for  vbdin,  SaiiU  Saens  iKii.lb 
Same*,  ilidinlsli;  ovortllre.  larnuiH. 
itlazounofT  ilb’sl  timci:  syinpbixiic  pMcrn. 

••The  Pndiidcs.”  IdszC  ...i„i-<  "tl 

Boston  Tboatic.  • ,M-  '“r  li.o.o 

Baibicre  dl  Siviglia”:  Seinbrl.  b,  Hanoi  • 

molster.  lUi.pcI.  Companari.  Itossl.  .Imirnol. 
Bcgne,  Maseiro  Mr.  lllnrichs  will  ‘’on- 
Mascagni’s  •’(’avatleria  IbisHonna  . 
C.ilvo  llonior.  Bancnnolslor,  Naval,  M>"bl- 
luaiin;  Mr.  lllnrichs  will  conduol.  Pbo 
prices  an  raised  for  this  night. 

SATI’IlllAY  lloslon  'nioaln;.  2 P.  M.  •■"'i- 
m«r>  “Kou>ofi  ot  .lullelte  ; Bouton, 

Bancrnn  Islor.  Naval.  Planioii.  ■I’’''''"/''- .'’fjm 
Bogiic.  Mnoblmaiin,  Iinfricho:  -Mr,  Mottl  "HI 

ll.islon  Tbealro.  7 : to  P.  M-  'l-! 

■■Tristan  iind  Isolde’’;  lornina.  Walkti. 
KrailR  Van  K.h'V,  Blass.  Mllebimann,  Iteiss, 
Bars.  Walker:  Mr.  Hertz  will  coiidin-l. 

Svnu.lKOiv  Hall,  s P.  M.  I wenly-tlrst  .-on- 
,ert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 
programme  as  on  .Saturday  aftomoon. 


LOCAL. 

The  'Vincent  Club  will  produce,  dur- 
ing the  week  of  April  25.  a new  oper- 
etta with  'book  by  Miss  Constance  Tip- 
pett. The  score  includes  21  number.s,  L 
by  Miss  Tippett  and  four  by  Miss  Susie 
Howe.  Miss  Tippett’s  music  is  being  or- 
chestrated by  Messr.s.  Fox  and  Struhe 
of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  and  -Mis.s 
Howe’s  is  orchestrated  by  Mrs.  \A  alter 
Goold.  A piano  .score  wlli  be  published. 

Miss  Maryan  Burleigh  Martyn,  con- 
tralto. will  give  a -song  recital  in  Steln- 
ert  Hall  on  Thur.sday.  April  28. 

A new  two-act  comic  opera,  entitled 
“The  Onu).-:  of  Oniona.”  book  and  lyriCs 
by  William  H.  Gardner  mas  c by  H. 
F Odell,  will  be  performed  at  thi 
Academy  of  Music,  Chel.sea  on 
and  Tuesday  evenings,  April  U and  u. 
under  the  auspices  of  Chelsea  council, 

^Ba*ndmaster  Sousa  with  his  great  ag- 
gregation of  musicians  now  making 
fheh-  24th  semi-annual  concert  tour  will 
come  to  Symphony  Hall  for  concerts  on 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  T"Ui.. 
day  next.  These  will  he  the  only  .ap- 
pearances  ot  Sousa’s  band  , ^’h-V 

tills  season.  Since  Sousas  last  visit  to 
Boston  many  additlon.s  have  been  ma  c 
to  the  repertory  of  his  hand  and 
coming  concerts  many  ot  the  iioveltie.s 
mtroduced  in  his  European  Prokramme 
during  his  recent  tour  will  be  gi'cn  .i 
first  hearirtg  in  this  city.  He  has 
such  a general  interest  in  the  music  of 
“Farsifal’’  that  he  will  Introduce  selec- 

^'creator™  the  magnetic  bandmaster, 
and  Ins  organization  of  Italian  miisl- 
ci.uns  will  come  to  Symiihony  Hall  m xt 
Sunday  evening  for  a single  com  ■ rt. 
At  liie  coiB'crl  next  Sund.i>  i*'  • I'”''’ 
Creatore  will  present  .some  striking 
operatic  selections,  among  them  tlie 
prelude  and  sacred  scene  from 
of  “Parsifal.”  The  terzetto  from  At- 
Uln”  bv  Verdi  will  introduce  solos  iiy 
Messrs.*  Pierno.  Cro<e  and  laflsco.  Sciui- 
mann's  “Traeumeroi”  will  also  »i»' 
played.  A popular  scale  of  prlt  • - is 
, announced  for  this  concert  and  sfjus 
•will  he  ready  at  S\  mphony  Hall  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  work  done  for  many  y»‘ars  tinder 
the  dinetion  of  Mr.  Samuel  W.  l*ole 
hv  the  People’s  Choral  I'nion  has  come 
to  he  leeognizerl  as  imtkitig  an  Im- 
portant fa.  tor  in  ihe  dev4’lopm»  nl  of 
mrsleal  This  orEamzalion 

iif)\v  cOmpI*  ting  sev'nGi  e«'Oseeutive 
vrar  of  existence  and  it  will  oum* 
Incmoriito  ilio  by  u couccrl  At 

Symphony  Hail  Sunday  evening,  tie 
2-llh  inst.,  when  the  membens  of  the 
singing  class  will  ))»'  the  chorus.  The 
“Stabat  Mater”  of  Rossini  and  the  ”3t. 
Cecilia  Ma.ss”  of  Gour.od  w’ili  be  sui\g. 
Mrs.  Marie  Kunkel  Zimmerman.  Miss 
Pauline  Woltman.  Mr.  Cli^encc  H. 
Shirley  and  Mr.  Myron  W . Whitney. 
Jr.,  will  he  the  (luartei.  Mi.  Pole  will 
conduct  and  the  orchestra  will  he  made 
ui:  of  Boston  Symphony  men.  The  fa  *t 
that  all  who  have  charge  of  this 
terprise  contributi  their  services  w?4r- 
raiits  this  annual  appeuil  to  the  public. 


JOHANNA  GALSm 

SOFKA.no. 


o:  licKi-ts  will  nogin  at.  »ym- 
plony  Hall  aiui  at  Uu-  tllivar  Oitson 
St.  IV  .m  M.inday  morning  of  next  woek. 

t a oi'.oivtic  conceit  and  entertain-  : 
m lU  l.'  b.‘  given  by  Mrs.  Avonia  Bonney 
l.ichiield  and  her  pupils  at  the  Hollis  : 
Street  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  ihe 
21st  a number  of  promising  singers  will 
mak.  Un-ir  rirst  public  appearance.  The 
o era  tie  selections  will  include  scenes 
£fum '‘Ca\ alleria  Rusticana.”  "IMnorah,’ 
••utello"  and  "Lakme.''  with  scenio  and 
e.vstume  accessories.  Orders  for  seats 
mailed  t..  .Manager  L.  H.  Mudgett  will 
>e.eiv.-  prompt  attention. 

BOITO  AND  HIS  “NERO." 

e.irrespondent  of  the  Boston  Herald 
writes  from  Rome  (March  IV):  For 

t.  e last  30  years  .\rrigo  Boilo,  the 
libreitist  of  Verdi's  -Otello’  and  'Fal- 
staft"  and  the  composer  of  'Mephisto- 
pheles.'  has  kept  all  Italy  waiting  for 
another  opera.  Though  there  still  is 
little  or  no  prospect  that  the  work  ever 
will  be  finished,  Boito  has  managed  to 
retain  his  hold  on  publii;  confidence  in 
extraordinary  manner. 

•'His  ‘.Mephistopheles.’  first  introduced 
in  IXtiS.  when  he  was  26  years  old,  was  ' 
.1  surprise,  for  he  previously  had  done 
no  work  in  the  least  noticeable.  Boito 
rewrote  the  opera.  It  was  produced  in 
1ST.).  He  was  hailed  as  the  man  of  the 
t'titure,  who  would  rival  Verdi,  and  the 
friendship  which  existed  between  the 
two  musicians  was  much  lauded.  Time 
passed  and  there  was  complete  silence 
on  the  part  of  Boito.  His  admirers  be- 
gan to  make  inquiries,  and  then  it  was 
said  that  he  was  at  work  on  a great 
opera  eg  Med  ‘Nero.’  This  rumor  has  < 
lasted  over  30  .vears.  The  words  'Boito' 
and  'Nero'  hav.e.  in  fa..'t.  become  in- 
separable. 

"The  story  that  he  has  abstained  from 
bringing  out  the  'Nero.'  which  was 
quite  completed,  .so  as  not  to  embitter 
the  last  years  of  his  friend  and  ptitron, 
X'erdi,  by  outshining  him,  tided  Boito 
over  many  years,  giving  him  at  the 
same  tim<  a h.alo  of  abnegation  which 
w.ts  highly  applatided. 

"Verdi  died  in  1901.  and  at  last  Boito 
was  free  to  show  what  the  world  had 
lost  by  his  silence.  The  libretto  of  the 

‘Nero’  was  issued  with  a great  flourish 
of  trumpets;  it  w'as  even  said  the  singeis 
had  been  selected;  every  one  was  on 
the  qui  vive,  when  it  began  to  be  tvhis- 
pered  that  the  opera  needed  finishing 
touches,  v-'hich,  apparently,  are  still 
wanting.  - 

•'\lthough  he  is  .said  to  work  ardentlj- 
from  9 A.  M.  to  12  P.  M.,  the  following 
anecdote  will  illustrate  his  methods. 
Not  lon.g  before  his  death  Verdi  urged 
Boito  to  complete  his  work,  whereupon 
the  other  replied : ‘I  try  to  compose, 

but  who  could  do  so  in  the  awful  hoise 
of  Milan!’  Genoa  was  proposed,  but 
the  noise  there  also  was  too  distracting. 
Verdi  then  thought  of  the  Atilla  Reggio, 
describing  its  beauties  with  such  entnti- 
siasm  that  the  weary  Boito  declared,  it 
was  .lust  the  spot  to  finish  his  'Nero. 
He  soon  settled  liimself  in  what  seemed 
the  primeval  forest,  completely  alone. 
However,  inspiration  did  not  come,  as 
the  decorations  of  the  walls  of  the  house 
di.sturbed  his  artistis  sense,  and  some 
time  p.as.sed  before  they  were  made  to 
his  liking.  Then  he  was  to  get  to  work, 
hut  he  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
t.-ihlc  was  not  fit  to  write  upon,  but  that 
difficulty  was  overcome  hy  the  ownei»-ot 
the  forest  placing  all  the  tables  of  lus 
palaces'  at  his  disposal. 

"At  last  A'crdi  thought  he  would  pay 
him  a visit  and  found  him  on  the  ter- 
"ace  of  the  house,  lost  in  the  stupendous 
view  of  sea,  sky  and  woods.  ‘That  is 
inspiration  enough  for  the  "Nero.”  Verdi 
iv.marked.  ‘Ah.’  sighed  the  composer 
->nd  poet  ‘it  is  grand,  so  grand  that  t 
cannot  work  for  contemplation  of  it!’ 
But  with  all  this,  Boito,  who  has  not 
composed  a note  worth  anything  for 
over  33  vears.  is  now  the  most  admired 
master  of  Italy.  After  all.  the  man  who 
van  keep  the  public  waiting  for  over  30 
vears  for  the  same  constantly  an- 
nounced opera,  and  have  that  same 
imhlic  still  believe  in  him  must  he  a 
prodigy."  

HOSPITAL  MUSIC  FUND. 

The  Hospital  Music  Fund  concerts  for 
.April.  1904.  will  be  as  follow.»: 

Sinaia)  iKastrn,  April  - P.  M..  ('oiiMinip. 
ti'  -•  lioiiie.  (Jiilmy  slreet,  DonliosP'r. 

Siimla.v.  Aiiril  10.  - I‘.  M . Kimlcrgaiten  for 
i|a  I’.liml,  .laniai'-a  Plain. 

WHdiK'vla.v.  April  P’..  V P.  M..  Bplsrnpal 
II'.M'.-  for  chiblrpn.  .toiilli  P.naion. 

Sniiilav.  April  17.  2 P.  .M..  llc-lidiig  Hnml 

'or  llel.riov  chlldron.  liepcli  (Jim  sirnel, 
K*  klui  . . 

I Iiv.da-  Aplil  21.  :>  I'  .M..  Home  for 

Crippled  chil.b  M..  H.v.lc  Pail;,  Mas-. 

Son. lav  April  '24.  2 P.  M..  Hol.v  Hllost  Hos- 
pilal  on  Im-lialilc-.  i ml  ridge  -lieet,  c„m- 
. irpre. 

li  ...nier  .vcaiH.  niaiiy  fliiwcr.s  and 

pl'i:ni3.  the  silts  of  Boston  florists,  will 

ktributod  Eastrr  forenoon  to  tin- 
4i*r.-  ••  nt-  h'j>pitals  and  homf-’. 

month  closes  the  season  until 
^ t:.  1004.  when  the  work  will  be^in 

■ditrait;  Tiroirotlv.  The  Xew  \ ork  Musi- 
'O'i  T .V  . ii<  uti'e  Soci'^'ty  is  in  <-lose  sym- 
•hi  , nd  co-oporation  witli  the  move- 
tdf^ewhere  df  cided  steps  have 
to  recofjnize  that  the  right 
-TOi  oi  mn  ic  rig-)u!y  given  to  sick  and 
u;.;  ir' una. ' j)«  ople  is  of  real  use  to  aid 
in  J»  •nin-'  pain,  and  so  helping  .oward 

All  " .i-.i  ie.-  I ill  be  cheerfully  aii- 
b-  addressing  John  Dixwell. 

.2  Ui  i '■■'•■lar  -treel.  Boston. 


..I, 


gra:  d opera  season. 

■ p I,:  I-  f must  cherished  theories  held 
;d!.  Heinrieh  Crjnried,  director  of  the 
i i.ooliian  'iper.i  C-impany,  which 
: hearc  here  this  week,  is  that 

; : cv  i t.ui  be  edue.itcd  into  l.ikiiig 
: c . r in  qiera  as  ojiera  iban 
■'  , i.v  w'liom  .i  l.s  inlet  |ir-‘ted. 


He  tlu'f.  fore  advoeates  the  gradual  r^cr  ; 
formation  of  operatic  orgtinizations  and  | 
the  substitution  for  the  old  star  sys- 
tem of  the  metliods  so  admirably  Ulus-  ) 
trated  at  the  Vienna  Burg  Theatre  and  j 
the  Vienna  Opera  House.  In  tlio.=e  great 
institutions  it  has  long  been  customaiy  || 
for  even  tiie  most  famous  artists  to  i 
avoid  usurping  undue  prominence  the  | 
special  interests  of  each  actor  and.  each 
singer  are  subordinated  to  the  general  \ 
intci'cst. 

Changes  so  radical  as  those  involved 
in  tlie  adoption  of  such  a scheme 
not  he  effected  in  one  season.  Our 
opertigocrs  may,  therefore,  discover 
that  in  many  particulars  there  will  be 
resemblances  betw'een  the  work  done 
now  and  heretofore.  Tliey  should,  how- 
ever be  able  to  look  forward  with 
some  confidence  to  finding  more  earnest- 
ness infused  into  the' acting  of  tlie  Met- 
ropolitan company,  more  attention  paid 
to  many  details  of  stage  management, 
and  to  a more  artistic  presentation  gen- 
erally of  the  works  produced.  The  bal- 
let like  the  chorus  and  the  orchestra, 
may  be  found  more  satisfying  than  in 
previous  years. 

The  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Mottl,  on 
the  opening  niglit.  as  the  conductor  of 
the  “Lohengrin”  performance,  will  be 
as  important,  in  its  own  way,  as  tlie 
debuts  of  Mme.  Aino  Ackie,  the  young 
VParis  prima  donna;  Mr.  Otto  Goritz.  the 
new  German  baritone,  and  Miss  Edytli 
AValker,  the  American  contralto,  or  the 
return,  after  five  years’  absence,  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Kraus.  . . 

Many  will,  however.  pr<\l)al)ly  uerivr 
less  joy  during  the  coming  week  from  the 
advent  of  Mottl  titan  from  tlie  first  ap- 
pearances of  Mme,  Aino  Ackte,  as  Lisa, 

and  Miss  Edyth  Walker,  .as  Ortrud.or  the 
reappearance  of  Calve  in  ‘‘('sirmen,”  and 
from  tlie  singing  of  Sembrich  in  ‘‘The 
Magic  Flute”  tind  "The  Barber  of  Se- 
ville.” The  appearance  of  Mme.  Gadski 
111  "The  Magic  Flute,”  side  hy  side  with 
Mme.  Sembrich,  Mme.  Loui.se  Homer, 
Mme.  Camille  Seygard  and  the  new 
soprano.  Miss  Marion  Weed,  may  de- 
light others.  Then  there  is  Miss  Olive 
Fremstad  as  Sieglindc  in  “Dio  'W  al- 
kuere.” 

More  tlian  two  or  three  of  the  best 
known  of  Mr.  Conried’s  company  will 
this  season  be  heard  in  opera  probably 
for  the  last  time.  Mile.  Calve  and  Mr. 
Campanari  are  credited  with  the  inten- 
tion of  abandoning  grand  opera  next 
fall  for  the  concert  rqpm.  Mr.  Pol 
Plancon.  wlio  was  sadly  missed  here 
last  spring,  talks  of  retiring  for  good 
into  private  life.  So  does ' Mathilde 
Eauermeister,  who  for  so  many  yetirs 
has  contributed  to  the  success  of  every 
work  with  which  site  lias  been  associ- 
ated. Other  netv  artists  in  the  Metro- 
politan company  are  Mr.  Fran  Navtil. 
who,  on  Tuesday  night  will  sing  Don 
Jose,  and  Miss  Marguerite  Lemon.  Mr. 
Alfred  Hertz,  the  conductor,  who  lat- 
terly has  had  the  great  burden  of  di- 
recting the  performance  of  "Parsifal.” 
will  co-operate  with  Mr.  Felix  Mottl. 
who  will  also  have  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs  and  Mr.  Nahan 
Franko.  

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mme.  Gadski,  soprano.  Miss  Paula 
Ralph,  soprano.  Miss  Estelle  Liebling. 
soprano.  Miss  Sara  Louise  Baker,  so- 
prano, Arrigo  Boito,  the  composer  and 
librettist,  concerning  whom  a Roman 
correspondent  writes,  and  the  child 
pianist,  Ruth  Lavers,  who  is  now  excit- 
ing attention  here. 

Mme.  Gadski  (born  in  a Pomeranian 
towui  in  1872)  made  her  first  appearance 
Inbpera  as  Elsa  April  2,  1895.  She  will 
appear  this  week  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
as  Pam.ina.  Wednesday  afternoon,  and 
on  Thursday  evening  for  the  first  time 
in  tills  city  as  the  Bruennhilde  of  "Die 
Walkuere.” 

Miss  Ralph,  of  the  Metropolitari  Opera 
House  comnany.  i.s  an  Austrian  by 
birth.  She  first  studied  .singing  at  her 
home.  Bukowina,  and  afterward  she 
took  les.<=ons  from  Victor  Rokitansky  at 
Vienna,  and  De  Ruda  at  Berlin  She 
made  her  first  operatic  appearance  at 
Breslau,  and  was  afterward  engaged  at 
the  opera  houses  in  Bremen,  Alteiiburg. 
Frankfort.  Brunn,  Hamburg.  She  also 
sang  under  the  late  Augustus  Harris’ 
munagemeiu  at  Coyent  Garden  for 
lb.ee  or  four  seasons.  Her  rer.^rtnry  is 
said  to  be  a large  one.  and  inc;  ;des 
leading  parts  in  Wagnerian  music 
dramas,  as  well  as  dramatic  .soprano 
parts  in  the  standard  French  and 
Italian  operas.  Her  most  important  ap- 
pearance in  New  York  this  season  was 
as  Elsa. 

Miss  Liebling,  the  soprano  with  Sousa's 
land,  although  a young  .singer,  has  had 
,i  varied  career.  As  Estelle  Darling,  she 
sang'  in  comic  opera;  she  has  sung  in 
recital,  wilb  Kubelik:  was  engaged  for 
t'.ie  Vorce.Uei  (.Mass.)  festival  of  1901; 
she  has  tak -ii  at  the  .Motripolitan  Opua 
House  the  part  of  the  Queen  in  "The 
Huguenots"  and  that  of  Musetta  in  "La 
Boheme.” 

Miss  Sara  Louise  Baker,  soprano,  is  ot 
a well  known  Dorchester  family,  aiul 
she  has  stndi 'd  with  leading  ieachers 
of  Boston.  -As  a concert  singer,  she 
has  appe  ii'cd  ir  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton. r.altlmorc.  Richmond.  Chicago. 
Kansas  City,  Boston  and  in  many  of 
the  smaller  towns  of  Now  England  ami 
Uic  middle  West.  .She  is  now  a member 
of  one  of  .VIr.  Savage’s  musical  comedy 
companies. 

Mi.AS  Rnlh  Lav  o's  is  a child  of  7 years 
who  Is  now  living  in  Ho-lon.  She  playi.'d 
u cuncertu  le.6l  Weduerday  evemns  at 

public  concert  of  a wt  1!  knowii  piano 
school,  and  her  uncommon  proficiency 
and  the  revelation  of  musical  instinct.- 
fxcited  mark'-d  attention. 

We  ..poke  last  Sunday  of  Mrs.  Morri.-- 
Black’s  debut  as  Orpheus  at  Nice.  'I'lie 
opeiii  w.n-  given  only  twice.  According 
to  the  Signale  correspondent,  the  work 
was  not  r. opted  to  the  Casino  stage. 
Tlie  -o’lce,  .A,-ere  i op  fleO  1!!1  tC.  and  the 


public  or  the  oSinn  is  not  accustom  ‘d 
to  the  enjoyment  of  cla.-sic  works. 

The  tenor  Kurt  Frc  ici  icn  of  Prague 
has  been  engaged  for  the  Royal  Opel;*, 
at  Berlin  iind  Wiesbaden. 

Louis  Luebeck.  celebrated  cello  virtu- 
o.so.  died  at  Berlin.  March  8,  at  the  age 
of  66.  Born  in  Holland,  he  was  asso.u- 
ated  wi'th  the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipsic, 
Bilses  at  Berlin,  the  court  orchestra  at 
Sondershausen.  and  since  1881  h^e  had 
bf'H  solo  ’c8list  of  tho  royal  orenestrd. 
Berlin.  , 

Josef  Rebicek.  the  regular  conductor 
of  the  Philharmonic  orchestra.  Berlin, 
whose  sickness  we  noted  last  Sunday, 
died  March  24.  Born  at  Prague  in  1844, 
he  conducted  orchestras  at  Prague, 
"Wiesbaden,  Warsaw,  Budapest  and  in 
1897  he  was  called  to  Berlin. 

The  Musical  Courier  (New  \ ork)  an- 
nounces the  betrothal  of  Miss  Maud 
Powell,  one  of  the  few  great  female 
violinists  of  the  world,  to  Mr.  H.  God- 
frey Turner,  an  Englishman  who  is  at 
present  in  this  country.  ^ * 

Miss  Sherlie  Wheeler  made  her  debut 
March  29  a'  the  Bellini  Theatre,  Naples, 
in  "La  Favorita,”  "witli  great  success. 

The  St.  John.  N.  B..  Telegraph  of 
March  2:?  published  this  astoundir-g  in- 
formation: "Oneof  thegreatest  nights  of 
grand  opera  that  Boston  has  even  known 
was  the  production  of  ‘Tristan  and 
Isolde.’  in  Boston  Theatre  last  season 
with  Nordica.  Jean  De  Reszke.  Schuman, 
Heiiik  and  Plancon,  in  the  leading  roles. 
The  wonderful  singer  carried  every- 
thing before  ner  in  her  favorite  r9le 
of  ‘Isolde’  and  dominated  the  entire 
opera.  At  the  conclusion  ot  iter  most 
dramatic  scene,  she  was  actually 
stormed  with  jewels  from  the  boxes, 
wliero  had  gathered  Boston’.s  fashion 
and  wealth.  Valuable  rings,  brooches 
and  otler  t i namental  pieces  -were 
thrown  to  the  stage ' in  appreciation 
of  Nordica’s  wonderful  singing  and  act- 
ing, aggregating  probably  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  This  is  one  of  the 
I very  few  instances  where  such  a pro- 
ceeding has  actually  been  witnessed, 
and  for  the  truth  ot  this  particular 
instance  a well  known  St.  John  lady. 
Mrs.  Edmund  Breese,  who  was  pres- 
ent can  vouch.”  This  "well  known  "St 
John  lady"  must  liave  had  a delightful 
dream.  De  Reszke  and  Nordica  sang 
here  for  tlie  last  time  in  "Tri.-tan  and 
Isolde,"  April  II.  1901.  Plancon  did  not 
sing  witli  them.  Nor  did  we  see 
brooches,  rings,  hunting  or  plain  cased 
watches  wi^i  key  or  stem-winding  at- 
tachment hurling  through  the  air  Per- 
liaps  we  werF  aslcei),  for  Mr.  Jean  de 
Reszke  wa.s  in  wretched  vocal  condition 
and  so  was  brother  Edward  as  King 

Dr.  Richard  Strauss  in  his  marital  rc- 
lations  is  evidently  the  Mr.  Kendal  ot  I 
the  concert  stage. 

Here  is  Mr.  Blackburn’s  latest  tribute 
to  .Tohannes  Brahms;  "Brahms  might 
well  have  been  astonished  in  his  life- 
time. had  he  realized  tlie  wealth  of  con- 
troversy which  was  destined  to  sur- 
round his  name.  As  we  have  before 
said  in  this  column,  there  is  no  refer- 
ence so  fruitful  of  mutual  abuse  between 
one  and  another  thinker  than  a refer- 
ence made  to  Bralims.  That  he  was  a j 
man  of  singular  variety  is  not  to  be  i 
doubted;  but  his  variety  was.  let  us  .say, 
of  a somewhat  doleful  kind.  He  low- 
ered the  vitality  of  things;  he  set  a seal 
upon  a line,  above  which  he  refused  to 
go;  and  his  choice  of  subject  for  his 
musical  inspiration  was  utterly  pro- 
vincial and  limited,  in  consequence.  His 
enemies  question  his  choice;  his  admir- 
I ers  applaud  it;  yet  it  may  ^be  said  that 
Brahm.s  himself  understood  that  his 
seriousness  was  upon  the  level  of  the 
gravity  of  a village  which  takes  its  chief 
rent-payer  as  the  almighty  influence  in 
life." 

Some  one  at  the  Elgar  festival  m Lon-  . 
don  suggested  that  a portion  of  the  com- 
poser’s "The  Apostles”  might  aptly  be 
entitled  “The  Whitewa.shing  of  Judas.”  ' 
The  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
apropos  of  Marteau’s  performance  of 
Beethoven’s  violin  concerto  in  London 
March  12,  found  him  as  one  "lacking 
depth.” 

Etelka  Gerster  sang  lately  in  Berlin 
at  an  entertainment  in  honor  of  Mozart. 
She  took  part  in  Mozart’s  trio  in  A'ien- 
nese  dialect. 

The  beautiful  Cavs.lieri  has  triumphed 
gloriously  as  Alanon  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Miss  Lindsay,  who  made  her  debut 
early  this  .season  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  in 
Mozart’.s  "Escape  from  the  Seraglio." 
appeared  as  Juliet,  the  second  week  in 
1 March.  Tliere  are  propliecies  in  Paris 
of  another  star. 

Julie  Toutain.  whose  musical  talent 
raised  the  question  in  Paris  as  to  wheth- 
er a woman  should  be  allowed  to  take 
the  Prix  de  Rome  and  live  in  Rome 
n’Uli  male  colleagues,  has  solved  the 
problem.  She  is  now  . betrothed  to  a 
painter-draughtsman,  one  Gruen. 

Helene  Theodorini.  the  leading  Rou- 
manian dramatic  soprano,  has  been 
obll.ged  to  quit  the  stage  on  account  of 
an  affection  of  the  heart. 

Mr  Carl  Gaerntner  of  Philadelphia 
will  celebrate  his  50th  anniversary  with 
a concert  April  7. 

.Mr.  H.  T.  Finck  tlius  removes  Dr. 
Richard  Strauss  from  the  face  of  the 
earth:  "The  metropolitan  press  lias 

given  him  mucli  attention  and  treated 
iiim  witli  courtesy,  liut  there  has  been 
no  Strauss  furor.  The  audiences  at- 
tracted by  liim  have  not  been  large,  and 
the  critic.s  liuve  been  practically  unani- 
mous in  condemning  the  special  kind  of 
music  he  writes— enigmatic  programme 
mu.sic.  Mr.  Huneker's  new  book,  ‘Over- 
tones.’ just  issued  li\'  tlie  Scribners,  and 
dedicated  to  him.  is.  apart  from  his 
liecuniary  gain,  the  only  consolaiion  lie 
will  t.ake  liack  witli  him  to  Munich. 
Pos.^iibly  lie  may  cherish  the  memory  of 
dinners'  given  liere  in  his  Iionor,  al- 
thou.gli  he  is  said  not  to  care  for  tliat 
sort  of  thing,  and  to  be  as  unconven- 
tional in  his  behavior  on  .siu-h  occasion.s 
a.s  lie  IS  in  liis  treatment  of  the  orehes- 
trai  instruments.  Now  that  his  works 
hav'e  been  given  a fair  liearing,  it  is  to 
. be  hoped  tlicy  will  iie  put  tiside  a while 
i in  favor  of  other  nionern  oompositioms 
tliat  displ.'iy  le.ss  virtuosit)',  bat  more 
I melodic  genius  and  more  power  to 
' arouse  ('motions." 

A modal  of  Elgi.r  was  designed  hy 
Percival  Hedlev  for  llie  Elgar  fosllval. 


• I he  life. 

lent.”  ' KlHn  i.dmlreri!  may  have  it 

ehliei-  in  silver  rar  i.cinze. 

Mr.  Saiiiiiel  t'at-r.  witu  in  spiM  of  Jiiy 
dntie  I a.y  (rufiUe  ti*c  Alin'-- 

lias  till*  (I  as  H la.)s?r  nf  teiin  tim  dutjan 

ol  organlft  at  the  ‘Jiil  South  Cliuich. 


resigns  after  today'.*  servic/s  the 
position  which  he  has  held  f'T  nearly 


25  year,s.  

PENSION  FUND  CONCERT. 

The  spring  concert  in  aid  of  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  will  be  given  Ir  Symphony 
Hall,  Wednesday  evening,  Ajiril  I'J.  The 
feature  of  the  concert  will  be  the  per- 
formance of  Beethoven’s  ninth  sym- 
phony with  the  assistance  ot  the  Hasi- 
del  and  Haydn  chorus,  which  lias  kindly 
■volunteered,  and  these  solo  singers 
Mrs.  Kileski-Bradbury,  soprano;  Mrs. 
Julie  Wyman,  contralto;  Jlr.  Theodore 
Van  Yorx.  tenor;  Jlr.  Myron  W.  Whit- 
ney Jr  bass.  Mr.  Gericke  will  con- 
duct. The  box  office  sale  of  lickf-ts 
will  open  at  Symphony  Hall  tomorrrow 

'"ti™  pntiseworthy  object  of  these  con- 
certs is  ki  own  to  all  and  it  w_ould  seein 
as  though  there  were  no  , 

reminding  the  music  lovers  of  Boston  of 
an  opportunity  to  show  their  appi  ocia- 
tion  of  this  orchestra,  that  ranks  among 
the  very  first  in  the  musical  world. 
There  is  prtbably  no  other  orchestra 
in  which  the  personality  of  the  players 
is  a matter  of  such  public  outside  in- 
terest. These  players  contribute  to  the 
fame  of  Boston.  Surely  the  citizens  of 
the  town  will  aid  liberally  iii  the 
ot  the  players  to  provide  for  them- 
selves against  days  of  feebleness  and 
against  possible  accidents.  In  the  pres- 
ent in-stance  the  character  of  the  pro- 
gramme is  in  itself  a rare  attraction. 

REVIVAL  OF  BALLET. 

For  many  years  ballet  was  sadly 
neglected  by  the  successive  manage- 
ments of  grand  opera  in  America,  un- 
der recent  regimes  the  metropolitan  ^ 
corps  d„  ballet  had  come  to  be  a mil, or 
factor  in  the  productions  at  the  Jletro- 
politan  Opera  House.  Rarely  did  the 
management  think  it  worth  while  even 
to  advertise  the  name  of  a prima  bal- 
lerina. while  the  rank  and'  file  of  the 
dancers  seemed  painfully,  arid  some- 
times even  ludicrously,  unequal  to  their 
ta.sks.  With  the  advent  of  Mr.  Conned 
as  managing  director  of  the  -Vetf'OPO''- 
tan  Opera  House  all  this  h^as  been 
changed.  One  ot  the  first  reforms  of 
Mr.  Conried  was  the  reorganization  lu 
the  corps  de  bullet  by  the  weeding  out 
of  those  dancers  who  had  outgrown 
their  usefulness,  and  by  the  addition  of 
new  recruits,  carefully  selected  from  the 
great  opera  houses  of  Milan,  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  Mr.  Conried  succeeded  in  en- 
gaging Miss  Enrica  1 arasi  of  the  Scala 
and  another.  Miss  Bianca  Froelich  of 
the  Vienna  Opera  House. 

Mile.  Varasi  made  her  New  ^ork  de- 
blit  some  six  weeks  ago  as  &wanilda. 
the  heroine  of  Delibes  di'ligb^ful  and 
vivacious  ballet.  "Coppelia  Th.  suc- 
cess of  both  that  work  and  the  prim.i 
ballerina  at  the  ^*®Mopolitan  wiis  t» 
many  who  had  supposed  that  ballet 
miglit  not  be  attractive  to  Americans, 
surpri.sing.  Not  since  Mile,  Giuri  ap- 
Deiired  in  this  country  had  a dancer  «». 
t^he  first  rank  been  seen  oil  our  operatic 
boards.  In  Mile.  ^ ;irasi.  New  \oiti. 
found  an  attractive  artist  trained  a. •- 
cording  to  the  classic.il  tradition^s 
ballet  as  it  is  understood  in  Europt;-, 
singularly  graceful,  pretty  and  ■p.i.-ti- 
eal  The  corp.*  de  hallet.  thanks  to  re- 
peated rehearsals,  proved  agreeable  t» 
the  eve  and  to  the  taste  of  New  lork 
opera'goers.  The  hoxholders,  wlio  h.ul 
I U'^ually  turned  their  backs  on  the  ill- 
i vertisements  provided  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan suddenly  awoke  to  a new  interest 
in  ballet,  and  "Coppelia”  was  gener- 
ally voted  an  immense  success. 

During  the  second  week  of  the  graiiu 
' opera  season  at  the  Boston  Th(  atre 
"Coppelia"  will  he  produced  as  it  was 
given  in  New  York,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Mile  Varasi  in  the  leading  pail. 

The  ballet  is  divided  into  two  a.  ts, 
and  the  plot  is  founded  in  part  on  one 
of  till'  most  popular  fantastic  tales  ol 
Hoffmann.  Swanilda.  the  heroine.  D a 
village  maid  whoso  lover.  Franz,  b is 
for  a (ime  become  enamored  of  a me- 
chanical doll  constructed  by  ac  old 

man  named  Coppelius.  In  the  second 
act  Switnilda  assumes  the  costumes  and 
the  character  of  the  doll  and  wins  back 
the  affections  of  iter  lover.  Nobody 
needs  to  be  reminded  that  the  music 
wliich  Delibes  composed  for  this  wor’ic 
is  a marvel  of  grace,  delicacy  and  me- 
lodious charm.  "Coppelia"  is  in  the 
repertory  of  the  Paris  Opera  House  and 
of  nearly  all  the  great  lyric  theatres  o£ 
tlie  continent. 

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 
Miss  Minna  Heinrichs  played  Bu- 
soni’s violin  sonata  No.  3 at  Washing- 
ton (D.  C.).  March  11. 

A new  pia.io  trio  by  Lange-Mueller, 
a Dane,  was  produced  at  London 
March  10. 

The  New  Y'ork  Tribune,  disconcerted 
and  perturbed  by  certain  phases  of 
modern  music,  exclaims  that  Richard 
Strau.ss  has  rammed  wooden  plugs 
into  all  the  brass  instruments,  includ- 
ing the  erstwhile  orotund  tuba,  and  his 
example  is  becoming  as  infectious  as 
it  is  pernicious.  “Mr.  Strube  had  dis- 
closed himself  as  a musician  of  excel- 
lent parts  in  some  earlier  works,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  he  was  so  desirous  ti> 
realize  his  qualifying  title  in  this  casa 
that  he  had  Uittlo  time  for  the  inven- 
tion of  themes  ot  real  pregnancy  or 
beauty,  or  their  orderly  and  beautiful 
development.  There  was  so  much  fan- 
tastic capering  h.v  the  instruments 
that  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
trtimpi : once  uuei  ed  a pained  and 

na  Inful  irotest." 


8uki<  S)unphonl<in«]'<ancwn 
«>»  tbip'a  oprrrr.  "Tltaul:!. 
oriui'il  for  tiU'  nr»t  tlmo 
MiH’  cnncprt  Paris,  Ft>h.  2!*. 


-fViarka».»«isl»tji  of  tl.*  sldltril  liuin^'criifin- 
from  man.  TliPre  N a f'lio.v'aiii-v,  an  f.ithn- 
wm  rl.iam  of  Ju.\  in  tlir  ilionrlit  of  ili<  oil 
HI  It.  not  built  wlni  Itaiuli . thi'  ••iiTnnl  lioni'* 
Tim  of  th"  n-droiiifil.  'I'la f la  in  to  In 


'*•  r*l  iVY'*  Fairy  Parndlar,  found,  .ind  It  l.s  rauiloxuial  a.  rollttloU'n 

I 03  Plillidii ; Pt  i'lude.  Hunt  and  Ap-  that  Is  a inlxturr  of  oiinl  ami  sontl- 
•Ittoii  of  ritanla.  1 ho  work  la  do-  inoiii.iHsm.  .\Ir,  Purkor  a "Horn  Novl.s- 
ns  oolorod,  plcturo.squo.  full  of  slnia"  I-  froo  from  nil  this.  It  Ir  an 
'Hxhliiil  offrots,  ahoundinfr  In  bold-  upllftlnjt  nr  wall  ua  ion- ollny.  work. 
«»bt»  IhiU  win  favor.  Tim  porf.ji  matioo  of  tho  ohoni-  w .i» 

■iMritis  ".MiiKnKlcat”  was  sunff  for  tlm  oxoflloiit;  It  \\...s  luliulrnl.l'-  In  olu. 
•at  tlmo  111  a oonsorvutory  concert  In  tlclty  and  variety  of  i xpr  .'-slon.  In 
irtH.  Kih  2S.  appreciation  of  both  muHinil  phra.sc 

The  triennial  Orook  plaj-  at  Bradford  “nd  aiithfilc  rcIlgloiiK  ni'.inlnfc  In 
jlIcKP.  tCnaland.  will  this  year  bp  per-  dollcucy  and  In  strengtli.  There  w.i:. 
.fWod  In  the  school's  open  air  Greek  llkhiness  there  was  solidity  of  attack. 


l«atu>.  on  June  21.  ‘23.  25,  27  and  28. 
4A  pl.iy  will  be  the  ".Alcestls"  of  Kuri- 
les; the  actors,  muslclan.s,  and  chorna 
II.  n.s  usual,  bo  hoys  of  the  collofte 
cliislvely  ; the  Instruments  will  be 
rps  of  ancient  model,  and  llutpa 
uleil  iiMm  those  found  at  PompoM; 
d nCt  the  other  conditions  of  the 
cb'ut  Gieck  stuKC  will  be  ohaerved. 
lO  tticatre  holds  nearly  2000  people,  so 
It  if  only  the  weather  Is  favorable 
srly  lO.iiW  persons  should  enjoy  a. 
ed  opportunity  of  seehiK  a fine  play 
<er  ilmost  Ideal  conditions. 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 
Arciiisa,"  n mythological  idyl  In  one 
>,  by  Gliisopiio  Casnlaina,  music 

.%llH  rto  I'  isalalnu,  produced  Feb.  IS 
M'ssina.  was  highly  pralsvd. 
n (H»'i  .•ita  In  one  act  for  children.  • il 
ic'olii  .\i.‘.;;tunaro."  Uf  Lulg!  Ferrarl- 
scate.  has  been  produced  at  Pesaro. 
toyreuth  performances  this  year; 
he  Rin;;."  July  25,  26,  27.  28;  Aug.  14, 
16.  IT.  "Taniihaeuser.”  July  22.  Aug. 
t».  "Parsifal."  July  23.  31.  Aug.  5, 
i,  11.  iti. 

*oreiga  newspapers  persist  in  statin* 
■ -Vlr,  ('.mried  is  producing  “Par- 
il"  at  I'hicago.  Boston.  Cincinnati 
1 Pilisburg.  The  Menestrel  adds: 
ae.  Waener  will  drink  the  Grail  to 
Icc.s.  ■ 

ajlmo.s  a,"  a Japanese  ballet  in  two 
fcenario  by  Van  Hamme.  musio 
Btin  Clerice,  has  been  produced  at 
ftlouse.  Is  there  a torpedo  scene? 

new  (ipein  in  two  acts,  "Peter 
aylc."  hy  Josip  Mandlc,  a 20-year-oia 
aatiaii,  hc.s  been  produced  with  un- 
nmiu)  success  at  Trieste. 

I.fi  PanHcho.”  an  opera  comique,  with 
wic  hy  .Ml  Vila rd.  has  been  produced 
Bru.ss.  :s 

airioii  deidcs  the  .statement  made  by 
iiaii  journals  that  he  has  given  per- 
ssioii  III  any  one  to  set  mtifilc  to  hi* 
.V.  "Lu  Sol  (.lore."  for  operatic  pupa 

ca. 
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lafidel  and  Haydn  Society  Sings 
Parker’s  Oratorio  and  Gounod’s 
“Gallia”  for  Last  Concert  of  the 
Season. 


a-s  the  occasion  U.inaiidoil ; there  w.i.s 
fluency,  there  were  grmlatlons.  .os 
though  f^ontanoous  .and  Impromptu.  In 
expression.  .Mr.  Mollenhaiier  hiis  at  la<t 
turned  the  chorus  into  an  Inatrument 
on  ifhich  he  can  play  at  will.  Tho 
chorus  i.s  now  the  medium  of  his  musi- 
cal thought,  force  and  Imagination. 
And  the  performance  was  more  than 
mechanically  excellent;  It  was  charged 
with  the  spirit  of  mut-'lcal  Intelllgenep, 
and  also  with  the  spirit  of  spiritual  en- 
thusiasm. 

To  u.s  the  music  written  for  tho 
solo  voices  Ls  the  lea.«t  important  In 
the  work.  Mr.  Parker  in  this  ns  in 
other  clioral  works  Is  more  success- 
ful In  ills  treatment  of  massed  voices. 
Mr.  Hall  Ls  Inclined  to  be  sentimental, 
and  a phrase  Is  too  often  with  him 
not  unlike  a sob.  His  voice  would  gain 
In  effect  if  he  would  guard  hlm.self 
against  such  mannerisms.  .Miss  Spen- 
cer’s tones  are  of  tine  quality,  but  last 
night  they  seemed  to  bo  without  car- 
rying power.  It  is  true  that  the  music 
of  her  .solo  Is  not  grateful  to  the 
singer.  Mr.  Bispham  sang  a.s  tho 
Blspham  of  later  years,  with  dramatic 
spirit  and  with  conviction  rather  than 
with  marked  vocal  artistrj'. 


IS 
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Season  Inaugurated  with  “Lohen- 
grin,” Mottl  Conducting  — 
Audience  Not  Large  ; Perform- 
ance Peculiarly  Interesting. 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr. 
Imil  Mollenhauer  conductor,  gave  the 
Ifet  concert  of  its  89th  season  in^  Sym- 
Ihony  Hall  last  evening.  The  pro- 
iramme  Included  Gounod's  "Gallia”  and 
ioratio  Parker's  "Hora  Xovlsslma.’ 
rhe  fiolo  singers  were  Mrs.  Kileski 
iradbury.  Miss  Janet  Spencer,  Mr.  Glen 
lull  and  Mr.  David  Bispham.  Mr. 
Indricek  was  tho  concert  master  of  the 
.rch'  .sUa.  and  Mr.  Tucker  was  the  or- 
ainlsU  There  was  a Large  audience. 

QonnoO's  "Gallia”  has  an  easy  popu- 
arlty,  not  on  account  of  the  expres- 
ilon  of  mournful  mood,  not  on  account 
•k  any  sentiment  connected  with  Gou- 
ibd's  sorrow  over  the  defeat  of  I'ranc^ 
iul  by  reason  of  the  final'  solo  an* 
ijrorus  which  have'  been  made  familiar 
Ki  many  through  choir  pertoi'mances. 
This  finale  is  not  free  from  the  com- 
Wsi'r's  cheaper  mannerisms.  The  ap- 
jjeal  to  the  hearer  is  theatrical.  in« 
repetitions' of  the  short  phrase  hammer 
Lhe  i ltect  Into  the  moat  indifferent  audi- 
mpe  and  when  the  chorus  I.s  sung  so-! 
ri^o'usly  and  there  Is  the  artful  rea!;za-i 
Son  of  the  composers  climax,  applause 
Inevitably  follows.  Mrs.  Bradb'jp’ 
bravely  in  the  cantata  and  m Mr.  Par- 
ker s work,  for  she  has  been  unde- 
feeatmeiu  for  a throat  trouble,  and  i4 
Singer  of  less  pluck  would  have  wel- 
^ined  the  suggestion  of  a silbstltut^ 
To  criticise  her  intonation  oi  fo 
inenl  on  her  performance  as  ajtt'hole 
would  be  eminently  iintair.  The  wondeii 
E fnat  she  S.ing  as  -well  as  she  old. 
^Th.Te  Is  steadily  in  Kngland  a crop 
of  oratorios  for  festival  use.  Tlie.'-  ars 
performed,  praised  by  any  musical  jour- 
pal  or  magazine  controlled  b'y  the  pub  | 
Jlaher,  and  then,  as  a rule,  quickly  for-' 
Ktten.  Perhaps  an  extract  lives  £ 
^epy  life  as  a church  anthem  or  £_ 

Pntlmental  solo  Is  detached  and  sobbed 
"sacred  concerts"  by  a favorite  con- 
ilto.  Mr.  Parker's  "Hora  Novisslma  , 
18  not  of  such  perishable  material.  It 
Ss  easy  to  say  that  certain  choral 
■ferases  are  jauntily  commonplace  or 
^nventlonally  operatic;  that  there  are 
■ome  loo  obvious  reminiscences;  these 
ilemlshes,  if  their  existence  be  allowed, 
ire  few  and  they  are  insignificant  ir 
omparison  with  the  many  fine  points  ol 
he  work.  The  choruses  are  not  merely 
■ftectivc:  they  are  filled  with,  the  spirit 
ft  exaltation  felt  by  tho  poet;  they  are 
Ft  times  as  the  fine  flower  of  hie 
aeatasy.  There*^  is  a sincerity  of  ox 
pression  that  suggests  the  Inspiratioi 
if  the  seer  rather  than  the  carefu 


projyloii,  Fniiii  IvhI 

nlJthi  it  Is  easy  {0  ai  rnant  ftfl;  lnT 
I'arNlan  r'•|>ut4fiall. 

A.'  an  iu  iri'-s  .-.lie  Is  >ilii,;iilnr;y  c<>o- 
vriitloiial  In  v.irrliiK*'.  K.'ituro,  mill 
fiii'hil  pliiv.  Ili-r  Ki-stup  ||  are  liiceissont 
mill  for  ihi'  mo:  I part  mi-iinliiglrr.«i.  H-i 
long  arms  with  oiilstri'lrliial  anil  ile- 
tachiid  lliigi'i'  an-  rniiHtaiilly  In  mol  Ion 
.mil  too  ofli'ii  Ihi'v  ri'iiiliiil  oro  of  a 
ha  rd- worked  . emalihoi  i'.  'flu  le  gi  lorivi, 
a.s  well  ar  her  fiinlal  idiiy,  are  sildum 
aiumtanoous;  and  II  may  tie  :ald  of 
lier  It  Olive  that  her  Klsii  Is  an  tniper- 
soiiatloii  without  hidividuallly.  She  dovs 
111)1  exvltc  sympathy  In  her  sorrow  or 
her  joy.  She  In  a singing  woinaii  who 
rei'ollo’vls  as  best  she  vaif  rules  for  dra- 
matic action  that  may  he  npplli'd  gen- 
1 rally  to  all  distressed  heroine;.  She  1.- 
without  personal  convielloii  and  wllli- 
out  naiurul  warmth  of  emotion. 

Miss  Walker  has  an  unusually  fine 
volee.  It  Is  of  large  eomimss;  the  lower 
tones  have  the  true  eontralto  quality 
witliout  licliig  guttural  or  bronchial,  and 
this  quality  Is  found  oven  In  tho  ex- 
treme upper  tones,  which  In  so  many 
contraltos  heard  today  are  either  evi- 
dently artificial  or  of  a pljihig  reed-Ilko 
soiirimo.  'I'he  tones  are  uncommonly 
even,  and  there  Is  no  suspicion  of  two 
voices  bridged  together.  It  Is  a dr.i-  | 
mntic  volee.  an  instrument  for  the  dls-  i 
plav  of  emotion,  and  It  is  used  witli  i 
much  skill.  The  tones  themselves  have  I 
a liauntlng  beauty,  and  In  burst.'*  of  In- 
tense feeling  they  arc  not  .shrill,  nor 
does  the  singer  scnaim.  As  an  nctres.s 
Ml.ss  Walker  is  a tar  less  striking  nii- 
parltloii.  Her  gamut  of  dramatic  ex- 
pression In  thl.s  particular  part  Is  lim- 
ited. and  certain  mannerLsms— us  her 
habit  of  crouching  at  stated  Intervals 
without  regard  to  tho  situation  or  the 
emotion— are  v/earisome  an.d  occaslon- 
ally  grotesque.  But  no  one  has  sung 
the  music  of  Ortrud  so  well  for  the  last 
dozen  years. 

Mr.  Kraus  has  returned  to  us  with  his 
voice  as  stentorian  as  of  old.  He  has 
waxed  fat  with  prosperity,  and  his  Lo- 
hengrin Is  more  prosaic  than  ever. 
There  i.s  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
mysticism  in  his  impersonation 


— Miss  Marguerite  Lemon  the 
Micaela — Audience  Both  Large 
and  Enthusiastic. 


The  season  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Company,  Air.  Heinrich  Conried, 
director,  began  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
last  night  with  a performance  of  "Lo- 
hengrin." Mr.  Felix  Mottl  conducted. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

-^iioi  AcUtc 

on™a.V,V.' 





Henry  the  Fowler Vr'Yeiil'inmi 

Mme.  Ackte,  a celebrated  singer  of 
the  Opera,  Paris;  Miss  Kdytli  Walker, 
an  American  who  has  been  for  several 
years  a favorite  at  the  Vienna  Opera 
Hou.se;  Mr.  Goritz,  a German  baritone 
of  reputation,  and  Mr.  Felix  Mottl,  one 
of  the  most  famous  conductors  now  liv- 
ing all  made  their  first  ^appearance  in 
Boston  last  night  in  ''' 'fuat 
popular  opera,  an  opera  so  popu.a  that 
some  have  been  led  to  }l} 

trlnslc  worth  and  have  dubbed  it  the 
"Bohemian  Girl"  of  grand  opeia.  and 
yet  there  was  a small 
two  upper  galleries  w’’ere  well  filled,  in 
a word,  the  theatre  was  top-heavy. 

It  is  not  neces.sary  at  present  to  in- 
quire into  this  neglect  of  celebrated 
singers  and  conductor,  nor  it  la  nccos- 
'<=arv  to  discuss  the  question.  Is  Lo- 
hengrin’ a suitable  opera  for  an  opening 
nigh^t?”  Since  1892  "Faust”  h;is.  in  Bos- 
ton been  the  opera  of  the  first  night 
three  times;  "The  Hugenots  twice. 
Other  operas  that  have  had  the  honor 
are  "Siegfried,”  "Carmen.'  -A  da,  __and 
in  I9«l  there  was  a double  bill,  ,,  lhe 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment  and  Pag- 
liacci.”  "Lohengrin”  wa.s  thf- 
that  began  the  first  season  in  1899,  and 
Jean  de  Reszke  and  Mme.  Nordica  were 
then  the  knight-errant  and  the  aflllcted 
maid.  j 

Tne  performance  was  one  tnat  de- 
served a larger  house.  It  was  pe- 
culiarly interesting  by  reason  of  the 
new  singers  and  the  conductor. 

Mme.  Ackte  Is  first  of  all  a lyric 
soprano.  When  she  began  in  _ Parks, 
the  parts  alloted  to  her  were  lyric,  and 
In  these  parts  she  won  success.  Either 
through  her  own  ambition  or  by  com- 
mand of  the  director  she  began  to  go 
outside  of  the  lyric  repertory  and  she 
sang  music  written  for  a dramatic  so- 
prano. Judicious  critics  in  Paris 
warned  her  against  her  own  ambition. 

■ As  she  is  to  sing  here  in  "Faust  ’ and 
' in  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  Judge  for  ourselves 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  her  deter- 
mination. 

As  Elsa  she  made  the  following  im- 
pression. Her  voice  is  pure  and  of  good 
compass.  The  tones  are  not  worm, 
nor  are  they  of  a strikingly  brilliant 
quality.  When  there  Is  need  of  power, 
the  tones  are  inclined  to  be  acid,  but 
in  lyric  moments-  of  gentle  emotion 
they  have  an  undeniable  charm;  they 
are  crystalline,  and  there  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  reserve  force.  Whenever  she 
would  be  strongly  dramatic,  she  sings 
with  apparent  eltort.  and  there  is  the 
thought  of  a soprano  exerting  herself 
in  a task  beyond  her  natural  strength. 
Her  vocal  artistry  is  of  a high  order. 
The  tones  are  well  placed,  there  is  an 
exauislte  legato  in  sustained  phrases, 
and  there  is  a continuity  of  vocal  cx- 


I mysticism  in  ms  iinpi-i»unauon.  And 
what  is  Lohengrin  without  the  atmos- 
phere of  romantic  mysticism?  Even  the 
i whimsically  Ironical  Jules  lAiforgue,  In 
his  version  of  the  legend  of  Lohengrin, 
pays  tribute  to  the  mystery  that  sur- 
rounds the  visitor.  "He  arrives,  mag- 
ical guarding  his  attitude,  sure  of 
everything.  How  wealthy  and  super- 
refined  his  family  mu^t  be.  Oh.  In  what 
enchanted  groves  are  they  consuming 
Ices  at  this  very  moment?  Is  it  so  far, 
so  far  as  that?  Has  he  been  journeying 
so  long?”  -And  Lohengrin  enters  with 
this  speech:  "I  ara  Lohengrin,  the  wan- 
dering knight,  the  lily  of  future  cru- 
sades for  the  emancipation  of  woman. 

T was  too  unhappy  in  my  father's  office. 
(Bv  nature  1 am  .somewhat  hypochron- 
driacal.)  I come  to  wed  the  beautiful 
swan-necked  Elsa  who  lives  among 
vou  And  now  where  is  her  mother, 
that  I may  speak  to  her?” 

But  Air.  Kraus  was  as  a commercial 
traveller  in  the  imperative  mood.  One- 
was  surprised  ■ that  he  did  not  slap 
Henry  the  Fowler  on  the  back,  tell  him 
the  latest  story,  or  show  him  with  pride 

his  orders  taken  on  the  road.  He  roared 
at  Elsa,  e.specially  when  he  would  be 
seductively  tender,  this  knight  from  a 
far  country.  Yet  the  voice  itself  often 
excited  admiration,  pity  that  it  had  not 
been  wisely  trained,  regret  that  it  'was 
not  artistically  employed. 

Mr.  Goritz  is  an  honest  German  bari- 
tone, who  sings  lustily  in  the  manner  so 
dear  to  German  operagoers,  but  with 
a keener  sen.se  of  intonation  than  is  ' 
common  among  his  brethren.  ■ 

There  will  be  much  to  say  about  Air.  I 
Alottl  a.s  a conductor  during  the  fort- 
night. It  is  enough  at  present  to  re- 
cord the  fact  that  he  conducted  with  re- 
markable elasticity,  even  watchful  ap- 
preciation, of  tlie  continual  orchestral 
melody,  and  with  unexaggerated  ctire 
for  detail.  His  climaxes  -were  superbly  ' 
prepared  and  Irresistible  in  the  achieve- 
ment. He  led  with  the  ease  and  the 
quietness  of  thorough  Intelligence  and 
supreme  authority.  His  conducting  was 
the  feature  of  the  performance. 

Tlie  conccrtec.  music, after  the  prayer 
in  the  first  act  was  badly  sung  and  the 
singers  nearly  came  to.  grief  by  reason' 
of  the  di-stre-ssingly  f.ilse  intonation:  but 
the  choruses  as  a rule  were  given  with 
great  spirit.  There  was  a marked  im- 
provement in  stage  management  over 
the  performances  of  late  years.  There 
was  hearty  applause  after  each  act,  and 
there  were  curtain  calls. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  "Car- 
men.” The  chief  singers  will  be  Calve, 
Alarguerlte  Lemon,  Naval  (his  first  ap- 
pearance here).  Journet.  Mr.  Alottl  will 
conduct. 
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Her  Portrayal  Less  Sinister  Than 
That  Given  by  Her  a Decade 
Ago — Card  Scene  Masterpiece 
of  Tragic  Intensity. 


FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF 
FRAN  NAVAL,  TENOR ! 


Has  a Manly  and  Pleasing  Voice 


Tho  opera  performed  laat  night  nt  tho 
lloaton  Theatre  by  tho  MetropollUin 
Opera  IIoumo  Company,  Mr.  Conried.  di- 
rector, wai  Hlzot'a  "Carmen."  Mr.  Mottl 
conducted.  Tho  cn»t  wn»  a»  follows; 

Carrnen Kniaia  Csl’* 

I m>'|ult> •‘“'P'* 

Mercrdpi Miuf-  Jseoby 

.Mii-nela.  Mircuerlle  l4;iii<in 

lion  Joic - N»tii1 

y.iinlKn  IKfUO 

.Mnrulea  . . . - Ouiril«lj»**l 

The  Danralre — Dufrleho 

'The  Keniriiilado IleUa  - 

Joiirt^et  si 

There  waa  a very  large  and  enthunlaa- 
tlc  audience. 

Tho  Carmen  of  Emma  Calve  ha* 
known  metamorphoaes.  When  thU 
capricious,  whimsical  woman  of  genius 
first  played  the  gipsy  here  ten  years  ago 
she  was  In ‘the  fulness  of  her  power. 
Her  Carmen  know  that  the  strength  of 
her  sex  was  In  the  weakness  of  man; 
her  weapon  was  her  animal  beauty: 
her  fascination  was  that  exerted  by 
an  epidermic  touch.  She  loved  no  one. 
not  even  Escamlllo.  All  her  lovers,  and 
they  wore  many,  knew  her  nature.  Don 
Jose  was  the  only  one  that  took  her 
seriously.  He  accused  her  of  a magic 
spell;  but  he  would  have  remembered 
her  without  the  flower  she  threw  at 
him.  ^ ^ , 

Supremely  vain  and  selfl.sh,  she  played 
the  brigadier  against  the  captain,  and 
as  soon  as  Don  Jose  had  deserted,  she 
had  no  use  for  him.  Her  physical  ap- 
peal to  Don  Jose  followed  his  Indiffer- 
ence toward  her;  and  she  saw  In  him 
her  only  means  of  escape  from  prison. 
Hence  her  balancing  of  restless  hips, 
her  curve  of  amorously  enticing  arms, 
tho  eye-light  that  was  false  In  Us  In- 
tensity. , l.  . , .V 

In  the  boozing-ken  her  rival  was  the 
honor  of  a soldier;  therefore  her  wanton 
dance,  her  madding  song  of  free  love 
In  a free  life.  Carelessly  sensual,  her 
body  had  savage  stamp  and  savor.  She 
was  a superb  animal;  she  sought  her 
food  at  will;  nor  was  she  particular 
where  she  found  IL 
A machine  contrived  by  some  malig- 
nant being  for  the  destruction  of  man, 
she  was  a type  known  In  all  lands  and 
in  all  ages, 

CnI-ve’s  Performance  Fall 

of  Vivid  Dramatic  Effect. 

Calve's  impersonation  was  then  orig- 
inal, Inexorably  consistent,  vividly  dra- 
matic, abounding  In  broadest  effects  and 
in  cunning  detail:  it  was  •wild  and  pas- 
sionate, or  demoniacally  reckless,  or  su- 
premely tragic,  as  when  the  cards 
warned  her  of  her  approaching  and  vio- 
lent death. 

Even  then,  although  her  tones  were  of 
rare  beauty  and  her  vocal  art  Indisputa- 
ble. she  was  the  despair  of  conductors, 
for  she  would  dislocate  the  rhythm  and 
twist  the  phrase  to  gain  or  to  Italicize 

Her  instantaneous  and  enormous  suc- 
cess in  this  part  was  Injurious  to  her. 

She  became  against  her  w-111  the  singer 
of  one  part.  Managers  would  hardly 
listen  to  her  appeal  for  other  operas, 
and  when  she  prevailed  on  them  audi- 
ences applauded  respectfully  and  de- 
manded "Carmen.”  The  result  was 
natural;  Calve  as  Carmen  w^  then 
often  indifferent  or  extravagant  In  stage 
business;  or  she  was  broadly  farcical. 
She  took  liberties  with  the  audience  as 
well  as  with  the  composer  s music,  and 
in  this  she  was  encouraged  by  me 
audience.  She  would  be  frankly  vulgar, 
or  the  heroine  of  a farce-comedy,  or 
dull,  with  now  and  then  a flash  oi 

® Late'  in  1899  she  surprised  her  ad- 
mirers by  a remarkable 
of  the  part  in  the  Boston  Theatre,  Her 
new  Carmen  was  a subtle 

refined  cunning,  rather  than  a wanton 
of  unblushing  attack.  She  colored 
vellously  her  voice  to  express  ea^ 
shade  of  emotion.  Formerly  audacious, 
turbulent  in  action,  she  was  uow  physi- 
cally quiet,  but  there  was  continual  M- 
tlon  expressed  by  that  voice 
ble  beauty.  Her  tones  were  of  all  Slow- 
ing, radiant  colors;  and  again  they 
wire  pale,  chill,  sepulchral.  An  f,x- 
traordfnary  performance:  but  the  audl 
ence,  accustomed  to  the  Carmen  of  old, 
would  not  have  It.  She  was 
less,  because,  forsooth  she  did  "ot  do 
damage  to  the  stage  furniture.  What 
Lwas  psychology  in  comparison  wltn 
’ physiology?  And  so  yielded  to 

the  Inevitable  and  went  back  to  her  ex 
travagant,  artlsticaJly  evil  ways. 

How  Is  It  with  the  Calve  of  today? 

Her  Carmen  last  night  was  more  like 
the  one  of  10  years  ago  n that  H was 
free  from  flippancy  and  Insincerity.  It 
' was  not  perhaps  so  sinister,  so  demonla- 
cal  in  spirit;  It  was  In  some  respects 
more  subtle,  and  surely  the  scene  of 
Don  Jose's  temptation,  the  scene  of 
seduction,  was  never  played  by  her 
with  more  fatally  amorous  charm,  nor 
was  the  contrast  between  the  tempt- 
ress In  the  second  ax:t  and  the  bored 
woman  of  the  smugglers'  camp  ever 

"’’rife  cifnteln’pt  of  the  light  of  love  for 
an  ea-sy  victim  was  expressed  Inimita- 
bly without  violence  of  voice  or  gest- 
ure’ The  cord  scene  was  a masterpiece 
of  tragic  intensity;  there  was  no  foolish 
and  screaming  protest  against  fate;  su- 
perstition had  at  last  dampened  her 
bravado  and  struck  terror  to  her  soul; 
her  face  was  as  an  antique  mask  of  one 
that  had  looked  on  the  Medusa.  To 
her  Don  Jose  was  not  so  much  as  the 
least  of  her  wild  companions,  yet  she 
saw  In  him  her  executioner,  the  final 
cooler  of  her  blood.  As  for  Don  Jose, 
there  was  but  this  one  woman,  for  his 
soul  knew 


£KN«ST 

oy  'li'MC  Oiyre^iT- 


The  print  and  perfume  of  old  passion. 
The  wild  beast  mark  of  panther’s  fang. 


Throughout  the  opera  there  was  In- 
finite variety  of  telling  gesture  and 
. facial  play.  Nor  was  there  once  the 
suggestion  of  stereotyped  action  In  a 
given  situation. 

Her  vocal  performance  was  by  no 
means  flawless  in  purity  of  intonation 
and  in  general  vocal  artistry.  There 
vs’ere  vexing  liberties  with  rhythm;  there 
was  occasionally  false  intonation;  but 
on  the  other  hand  how  much  there  was 
to  praise!  With  what  art  were  tones 
colored  to  aid  dramatic  expression,  and 
of  what  exquisite  beauty  were  the  tones 
themselves!  Calve  is  still  a wonderful 
stage-woman,  a unique  apparition,  a 
name  with  which  to  conjure. 

The  performance  was  otherwise  of 
genuine  interest.  The  opera  Itself  shows 
no  signs  of  age— and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  very  modernity  of  an 
opera  is  often  the  cause  of  its  early 
death.  One  might  well  wish  that  the 


Toreador’s  song  had  never  been  written, 
for  the  manner  in  w'hich  it  is  sung,  in 
utter  defiance  of  the  composer  s indi- 
cated wishes,  only  accentuates  its  in- 
herent vulgarity,  and  Mr.  Journet  was 
peculiarly  logy  as  Escaralllo. 

Mr  Naval,  the  Roumanian  tenor,  sang 
here  for  the  first  time.  He  has  been 
called  a light  tenor,  bub  he  is  some- 
thing more  than  that.  The  voice  is 
manly  as  well  as  of  pleasant  quality, 
and  it  can  be  heroic  without  visible 
muscular  eflfort  and  tensely-drawn  neck 
cords.  He  sang  for  the  most  part  ef- 
fectively, if  not  always  according  to 
the  rules,  and  he  was  easy  in  action. 
Both  Canrien  and  Don  Jose,  as  they 
were  Impersonated  last  night,  were  tax 
removed  from  the  characters  of  Meri- 
mee’s  story,  but  we  have  to  do  with 
the  librettists,  not  v’th  the  novelist. 
Mr.  Naval  in  the  por.rayal  of  passion 
is  neither  a De  Ducia  nor  an  Alvarez; 
he,  is  not  even  a Hubert,  but,  as  Don 
I Joses  go,  his  impersonation  was  a 
strong  one. 

, Mi.ss  Marguerite  Lemon  was  a 
Micaela  with  high-heeled  shoes,  which 
I WG’jid  seem  to  be  poorly  adapted  to  the 
, long  journey  from  her  village  home  and 
to  adventures  In  the  mountains;  but  we 
1 have  seen  Micaela  with  white  slippers. 
fShe  sang  with  a fresh  and  pleasant 
1 voice  and  With  taste  and  skill.  It  is 
i a good  thing  to  find  an  American  wom- 
I an  who  had  already  won  success  in 
comic  opera  willing  to  make  a begin- 
ning in  grand  opera,  and  it  is  also  a 
f .‘^-asure  to  record  the  fact  that  Mr. 
1 onrled,  in  her  case,  as  in  that  of  other 
American  women,  is  ready  to  give  the 
i de-ervlng  an  opportunity.  Nor  was 
1 ■ Tycmon  slighted  by  the  audience, 

i There  w3K  hearty  appreciation  of  her 

>.'<litiu  qualities. 

'.'he  minor  parts  were  performed  in 
ill  a-  e- ptable  manner,  for  if  there  was 
I pew  8v  d then  a di.splay  of  vocal  weak- 
hcr-;  tli'.re  was  a compensating  exhlbl- 
' t!on  dramatic  talent.  Furthermore 
i there  was  unusual  care  in  the  en- 
emble. 

;jii  it  iti 


TIOUO  UllUAUdUl  C 

e.  The  quintet  was  sung  in  buffo 
ai:'i  it  was  vigorously  redemanded. 


chor  was  spirited,  rather  than 

oivtpromirlngly  true  to  the  pitch,  but 
• hori-.:  f,:  cigarette  girls  was  sung, 
a coder,  with  some  attention  to 
lUc  ' . wlf  hed  by  the  composer. 

Jnrlca  Varasi,  the  prima  bal- 
, api  ared  here  for  the  first  time, 
0 bailet  of  the  fourth  act.  She 
ng.  pretty,  graceful.  She  is  a 
■ er  -,f  the  ‘radltional  Italian  school, 
i,-  ' a' ;,r:arance  in  Delibes’s  "Cop- 
i”  ,;eek  is  awaited  w’ith  gen- 


ATJN-o  ACK-ra. 


nized  as  admirable  and  extraordinary  , 
the  storv  is  well  known,  and  yet  la.=t 
night  as  on  former  occasions,  the  tu< - 
atfe  w-as  not  crowded;  the  audience 
was,  indeed,  a small  one. 
night,  as  before,  there  was  great  en 

th^usiasm^n  p Runciman,  in  one  of  bis 
tirades  against  Italian  opera,  re^tred 
to  “the  unspeakable  Tosca.  Th<t  suo 
iect  is  no  doubt,  distasteful  to  many; 
nbt  on  account  of  the  scene  of 
tempted  and  brutal  seduction— If-  sedui^ 
tion  be  the  word  for  Scarpia  s attack 
but  ^ account  of  the  torture  scene, 
which  is  wholly  and  inevitably  repul 
?ive  There  Is  no  room  on  the  stage 
for  situations  in  which  physical  torture 
Is  used  to  fret  the  nep''®® 
tator.  The  scene  as  it  stands  m r>ar- 
dou’s  piece  is  enough  to 
Lemaltre  in  calling  the  French 

Playwright  "the  Caligula  of  the  dr^ma. 
When  this  scene  Is  'kccentuated  by  or- 
chestral walls  and  groans  and  a8on>' 
the  scene  is  unbearable.  Scarpia  In  his 
lust  for  Fiona  is  at  least  a human 
being 


The  primeval  man  did  not  choose  his 
wife  in  a more  delicate  manner,  and 


FELIX  X’aoTTL 


.Mr.  Motte,  as  conductor  at  Carlsruhe, 
was  known  as  a musician  of  catholic 
taste,  one  ready  to  produce  w;9rlis  ot 
merit  whatever  their  nationality 
might  be.  He  has'  welcomed  modern 
works  by  Frenchmen ; he  has  been  wel- 
comed In  Paris  as  a conductor.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  con- 
ducted Bizet’s  brilliant  and  ever  fasci- 
nating opera,  “Con  Amore.  ,It  would 
have  been  a pleasure  to  hear  the  charm- 
ing second  and  third  entr’actes;  but 
to  many  audiences  “Carmen  is  simply 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  Calve  and 
hearing  the  Toreador’s  song  to  a boot- 

^ l*he^per'a^th*ls  afternoon  (2  P.  M.),  will 


pany  Long  to  Be  Remembered— 
Audience  Enthusiastic! 


-SCOTTl  AS  SCARPIA; 
i ROSSI  AS  SACRISTAN 


Xne  opera,  i-iiia  0.1. 
be  Mozart’s  "Magjlc 


oe  iviuz.rf.1 ..  o ^ , — — 

Mr  Mottl  will  conduct  and  the  singers 
will  be  Mmes.  Sembrich,  Gadskl,  Weed, 
Ralph,  Poehlmann,  Seygard,  Lemon, 
Bouton,  Mapleson  and  Messrs.  Kraus, 
Goritz.  Reiss,  Blass,  Muehlmann,  Har- 
den Stcllmach,  Bayer,  Dufrlche. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  Puc- 
cini’s ’^osca,”  with  Mmes.  Ternlna, 
Bouton,  and  Messrs.  Dlppel,  Scotti. 
Dufrlche,  Rossi,  Bars,  Begue.  Cernusco. 
Mr.  Nahan  Franko  will  conduct. 


An  Impressive  Reading  of  the 
Picturesque  Score  by  Franko 
“The  Magic  Flute”  Given  at 
Matinee)  Mottl  Conductingi 


AT  THE 


Puccini’S  “Tosca”  was 
night  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Company,  Mr.  Conrled. 

Boston  Theatre.  Mr.  Nahan  Franko 
conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows. 

Mme.  Ternina 
..Miss  Bouton 


Floria  Tosca 

Un  

Mario  Cavaraiiossi .... 

n Barone  Jjcarpiu 

OsHre  Angelottl 

11  Kagresiano 

Spoletta 

Scalrrone 

Uo*  Carceriere 


Dlppel 

Scotti 

.Dufrlche 

Roesi 

. . ..Bara 

Beguo 

. .Ceruuaco 


Performance  of  Puccini’s  Work  by 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 


Tosca,”  as  performed  by  I'’®.  ^\f^^ot 
politan  Opera  House  Company, 


ne  pasTatWacTed  .large  audlenc^^^^ 

The  ouera.  Is  by  this  time  fcunlha  » _ 

performfince  of  the  company  is  recog- 


wife  in  a morty  ucncatc 
Scarpia,  the  libertine,  is  at  lea^t  an  in- 
telligible character  in  his  violenc^ 
ScarTia.  the  torturer, 

ingenuity  extorts  cries  from  Mario  fo 
wHng  a secret  from  Floria.  is  a bugaboo 
of  melodrama.  Such  noonsters  ha\e 
lived;  but  w’hat  have  their  naughty 
deeds  to  do  with  art? 

Unless  the  character  of  the  Ubretto 
be  the  cause,  it  is  hard  to  account  for 
the  indifference  of  the  Boston  public 
toward  this  opera.  The  art  of  Ternlna 
and  of  Scarpia  is  warmly  appreciated 
here  The  q-aality  of  the  ensemule  has 
been  praised  with  each  performance 
the  merits  of  Puccini  as  a composer 
have  been  long  and  widely  discussed, 
yet  the  opera  does  not  draw. 

The  performance  of  l.ist  night  w.^ 
aeain  one  of  unusual  merit.  Terninas 
impersonation  is  of  still  greater  P'^F^ 
and  finesse  than  before.  II . 
and  more  brilliant  In  the  first  act,  it  u 
commandingly  tragic  in  the  t 

follow  There  Is  now  no  suspicion  of 
expeuinents  in  the  portrayal  of  emo- 
«X;  there^is  the  authoritative  Intensiy 
that  comes  only  after  unwearying  seif- 
Ixtr-ilnSion,  rejection  of  all  extiane,.u> 
detail,  simplification  of  aitlstic  meth 

struggle  with  Scarpia  is  now 
less  melortfamatic.  from  the  momen 
whpn  the  sight  of  the  knif  "' 

I Florla’s  problem  to  the  placing  of  the 
candlesticks  and  the  steaUhv  .xU, 
Even  the  unfortunate  fall  of  bwnpiu. 
i which  prevented  the  fall  of  the  curtain, 

' did  not  weaken  the  impression  .made 
bv  'rernina’.s  art.  The  insincerity  of 
siardou  is  notorious;,  but  'rernin.is 
Ffioria  is  not  a mere  puppet,  pleasinglj 
colored  and  dressed,  and  with  the_  se'U- 
Wance  of  life.  She  Is  a woman  of  fle.-h 
anT  blood  and  the  world  of  intrigue 
?rscalitv  and  foulness  In  which  she 
moves  is  no  longer  a stage  The 

Spectator,  seeing  her  agony  in  Uu'  .o«  - 
tnre  scene,  may  well  cr>  out 

w’liitman;  “1  nni  the  man,  T 
Snivel  I ^ there,”  for  Mavio’s 
woca  through  her  t.>rture.  not  through 
hiK  are  for  once  real.  , *•  . 

It  is  the  end  of  the  .ar,..  t 'o 

•sineer’s  voice  shows  occa.sion.’Jlj  . e.  p- - 

S‘uT"^'the 

on  singing  woman  to  be  comparod  'nith 
I l er  ks  a tragedian.  And  to  think  that 
such^rmfomparable  artistry  was  scon  ^ 
1 so  tew! 


ttr.  SctttU’l'  Soitrplit  '"■n:.  mi-  i 

Mtectlvi-.  Hfl  purtrtiyWI  th«>  llli.'iili' 
thnn  ths  rcIlBloua  h.vpi‘irlt.';  nml 
it  *nTnod  last  nitfht  as  thouKh  his  Im- 
;)*rji*’'iiatloi\  was  less  silbtlf  aiul  hsi; 
XJBjpli'X  than  before.  He  wa.n  iu>i  .o 
lolfshrd  iin  amorist;  there  war.  lees  of 
iBiiHlble  Kalluntry;  he  played  an  older 
'nrpla.  whi’.  with  the  year.s,  was  le.,.s 
less  Inclined  to  amuse  himself 

tth  the  l-rrorlied  victim.  Tie  was 
■onstintlv  In  the  Imperative  mood, 
mnpla  had  hardly  time  to  Rive  her  con- 
wtrl  to  Infamy. 

Mr  Plppt  1 s»tnR  and  acted  with  un- 
usual spirit  and  freedom.  Never  before 
tiBH  he  shown  such  llRhtneas  and  spon- 
taneity. Never  before  ha.s  he  displayed 
such  variety  In  vocal  and  dramatic  ux- 
Ipression. 

The  ensemble  was  uncommonly  Rood. 
Sr.  Ko-vsl.  who  la  remembered  here  as 
1 member  of  Mme.  Sembrlch's  company, 
i hu0c  of  marked  taUnt.  was  a dellRht- 
ui  ®ierlstun-  Mr.  Dufrlche  played  the 
lart  £U  the  escaped  prisoner  with 
narlKtl  ihlllty;  Mr.  Hars— all.  a.s  a mat- 
er of  tict.  were  execllent,  each  In  Ins 
■vn.v 

ilr,  Kr  inko  (tave  an  impressive  read- 
ing of  Puccini's  picturesque  and  melo- 
iramatlc  score.  There  was  constant  at- 
teidioii  to  the  nuances,  to  tho  shifting 
rhvthms,  to  the  character  of  the  mo- 
U\V-.  ill  their  various  phases.  His  read- 
iBB  V.  .is  intelligently  and  powerfully 
immatic  and  the  orchestra  followed 
him  with  a care  that  was  vitalized  by 
warm  apr'eclatlon  of  the  composer’s  In- 
tention.s.  There  wero  times  when  Mr. 
^ntdto  p.^rhaps  forgot  that  the  Boston 
Theatre,  with  its  famous  acoustical 
pr.iivrte  s,  Is  not  the  huge  Metropolitan 
Opei.i  House.  In  which  sound  Is  quickly 
dls-cipated.  and  there  w'as  then  excessive 
aoimrliy. 

The  iiudience  was  deeply  attentive; 
hearty  applause  often  broke  in  on  the 
performance,  and  there  were  enthusias- 
lic  i.cnll-'  after  each  act.  All  in  all, 

I he  |H  i formanco  was  one  long  to  bo  re- 

meniii-red.  

‘^MAGIC  FLUTE”  AT  MATINEE. 

Mozart's  Opera  Sung  in  German — Gor- 
ttz  as  Papageno,  Sembrich  as 
the  Queen  of  Night. 


phi--  ; I Its  II.- 

Rood!  tradliiomd  ;jnea  Wi!o 


u lui;  c’.thm  of  the  Han-'  \ror  I that  li 
iMlo.vnt  111  the  par.  I'.pi  ; no  h:  not 
a sensitive  cimrmler,  noi  mnuld  his 
music  !«•  sentlmcnl.il.  H;  Is  a "jmpic 
fellow  a sort  of  Saocho  P mz.i  to  1 am- 
ino the  Ideatlnt.  Mr.  tl-.rlfz  mg  fur 
better  Iban  many  of  his  (.eriiinn  hr.  ih- 
m"  both  a:  resards  Inlonullon  and  :;-n- 

‘‘'viLr'^Marlon  Weed  made  h.  r f.rst  ap 
neanmec  here  In  opci'i  as  lii  llr.st  of 
hovelled  women,  3ho  h .,  linger  of 
.xcellent  repiiUitlon  In  Hermann  and  n 
(his  her  native,  country  and  it  Wiiiijd 
no  doubt  be  a pleasure  to  hear  her  In 

“Vr"’MollV'con<Uicte.l  In  a spli'U  of  Iho 
flnesi  appreciation  of  the  many  tsMiitloi, 
orMozarfs  s.ore  and  with  the  qnlo  :iu- 
thorltv  of  the  skilled  musl(.  an  and  tho 
wl.  leader  of  men— and  prlma  ilonn-is. 

' The  openv  Ih^  -'venlng  will  he  W ,r- 
nei's  "Hie  Walkiiere"  and  ,lhe  ner- 
formanoc  will  begin  at  7 la  The  slng- 
I ,Vrs  will  he  Mmes.  Gadskl.  I.'rcmslad 
hm-  Arot  appearance  here  In  opera), 
and  Messrs.  Burgslaller.  Van 
,'t‘SoT  and  Blass.  Mr.  Hertz  will  con- 
duct. 


Mozart’s  ".Magic  Flute"  In  German 
as  performed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Company,  yesterday  af- 
ternoon at  the  Boston  Theatre.  There 
was  a rather  small  audience  on  the 
floor  but  the  upper  Ralleries  were  well 
fllle-l,  Mr.  Mottl  conducted.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

mass 

Kraus 

Sj..rt’.‘)s.r Mueldmann 

Iva.cer  IVIester Harden 

giv.nif.r  I'rlester Stellma'  h 

Kwnlgln  <ler  Naebt M-ne.  Senibrloh 

I»»nila.i , Mme.  Gadskl 

Krste,  ZwePo.  unil  dritte  Damen 

.Mmes.  Weed,  Italpli  and  I*oebImann 



Pa  p«  gen  a M mo . .Se.y  gn  rd 

Mouastotiia. - • • • ■ • • ...  Reiss 

Ktuler,  Zweitor  iinU  drltter  Knaben 

Mmes.  Is)mon.  Bouton.  Mapleaon 
The  Two  Armored  Men.. Bayer  and  Dufrlche 
The  farrago  of  Schikaneder,  for 
w'hlch  Mozart  wrote  much  beautiful 
trtusic,  has  not  been  sung  in  Boston 
in  German  for  many  years.  When  the 
opera  was  revived,  but  in  Italian,  in 
lilOI  and  1903  with  "star  casts,”  it  seemed 
iniermlnably  long  and  dull.  To  appre- 
ciate fully  the  spirit  of  librettist  and 
composer  it  is  necessary  to  hear  "The 
MaRic  Flute"  In  a German  city  on  a 
Sunday  night  when  families  and  .sweet- 
hearts of  humble  anti  “middle  class” 
lif-  without  any  inquiry  into  symbol- 
ism or  esoteric  meaning,  enjoy  hugely 
the  mixture  of  sentiment  and  mystery 
and  comedy  and  clowning,  stare  with 

F')  at  the  menagerie  show,  and  ap- 
I ale!  wltii  equal  warmth  the  pyro- 
■<  Ir  of  the  amazing  Queen  of  Night 
nd  ; c intimate  duet  of  Papageno 
ind  Patiagena.  “The  Magic  Flute”  is 
)i . minently  a folk-opera;  it  was 
.p.Tii..  f.a  the  amusement  of  the  Vien- 
ne..-i.  people  and  produced  at  a little 
Ihr.ntre.  or  booth,  where  comic  operas, 
or  i-ther  farces,  with  music  were  per- 
"orm-.i.  When  it  Is  turned  in  the  Ital- 
Bh  •■■'islon  Into  a grand  opera  and 
akcii  toil  seriously  by  the  conductor.  It 
B a wilderness  of  pretentious  nonsense. 
Yesterday  the  opera  was  conducted 
sung  In  the  true  German  .spirit,  and 
mu!!ic  was  relished  by  the  audience, 
there  was  much  applause  and  there 
frequent  demands  for  encores.  The 
e management  was  inferior  to  that 
" e proceeding  performances,  and  at 
es  it  was  clumsy;  nevertheless  the 
ts  wero  shorter  than  on  former  oc- 
ons,  and  Mr.  Mottl’s  judicious  choice 
tempi  biDUght  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
at a remarkable  hour, 
e featiire.s  of  the  performance  were 
conducting  of  Mr.  Mottl  and  the 
iO  of  Mr.  Goritz.  The  Queen  of 
not  one  of  Sembrich's  best 
d It  would  be  well  for  her  to 
ji'le.  She  sang  the  slow  move- 
'if  Die  flr.st  aria  with  fine  quality 
to  If.  and  with  her  incomparable 
pzartlan  artistry,  but  in  the  bravura 
etton  and  in  the  second  aria  she  la- 
red.  and  her  coloratura  was  not  brill- 
T at  or  flawless.  The  moment  colora- 

am  l.s  without  spontaneous  fluency  and 
illiarne  It  is  merely  a teacher's  exer- 
jc  for  a . pupil.  Mme.  Gadskl  sang 
• th  skill,  but  with  monotony  of  tone 
’ lor.  Mr.  Reiss  was  an  excellent 
■-nastafos.  Mr.  Blass  was  the  Saras- 
f anv  local  German  singing  society, 
lir  at  pure  vocal  art  was  concerned. 
Kraliis  had  his  tender  moments, 
on  the  whole,  we  prefer  him  when 
rts  robust,  for  then  we  know  what  to 
poet  Surprise  may  be  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  wit.  hut  It  is  not  that  of  opera, 
lie  group  of  veiled  women,  as  mys- 
Crloiis  b tugs  as  tlic  three  damsels  that 
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the  APOLLO  CLUB  CONCERT. 

The  Apollo  Club,  Mr.  Mollonhauer. 
onndiietor,  gave  a concert  la.sl  evening 
at  Iordan  Hall,  with  the  ns.slstance  of  an 
‘orcheMra  and  of  Mr.  John  O'Shea,  plan- 
et TlioproKi’amme  included  a lullali^f 
hv  Brahms.  "The  Sword  of  b'errara"  by 
Rul  ird  ^uiig  hv  Mr.  Clareneo  Wilson), 
an  ArVan^  oS  Strau.ss'  "Wine. 
Woman  aiul  Song"  for  chorus 

and  orchestra.  Coleridge-Taylor's  "Ona- 
wav  ' Awake!"  (sung  by  Mr.  Bruce 
hiSbiis)  Nevln's  "The  Night  Has  a 
Tbnusand  Eyes."  and  numbers  by  Grieg, 
■WH?ufng  Storch.  Baldwin,  and  Becker. 
IThe  last  was  a song  tor  tenor,  quartet, 

I chorus'  and  brehestra,  and  one  of  the 
most  charming  numbers  on  the  pro- 
D-i-amme-  Mr.  Bartlett  sang  the  solo 
part  Other  soloists  wero  Mr.  Shirley 
and  Mr.  Cole. 

The  work  of  the  singers  gave  great 
pleasure,  throughout.  The  Intonation 
was  noticeably  good,  and  except  in  Bui 
lard’s  song,  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  at 
odds  with  the  orchestra,  the  ensemble 
I was  excellent.  Everyfhing  was  loudly 
applauded,  and  there  were  encores; 
Brahms’  lullaby  and  the  song  by  Nevln 
; were  repeated.  The  audience  was  large 
> and  full  of  enfhuslasm. 
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Wagner’s  Music-Drama  Given  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Company,  with  Mr.  Hertz  Wield- 
ing the  Baton. 


OLIVE  FREMSTAD  IN 
ROLE  OF  SIEGLINDE 


First  Boston  Appearance  of  This 
Artist — Her  Voice  of  a Fine  Yet 
Heroi(r  Quality — Mme.  Gadski 
as  Bruenhhilde. 


V! 


[ rsii4'  the  hero  In  Herman  Melville's 
Flardi”— end  the  romance  and  the 
1 rett)  are  alike  incomprehensible— 
' ng  with  an  appreciation  of  ensemble, 
d so  did  these  three  boys,  who.  by  the 
bed  not  "Ataianta’s  better  part.’ 


i 'W’agner’s  "Der  'Walkuere’’'  was  per- 
i formed  at  the  Boston  Theatre  lasit 
night  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Company,  Mr.  Courted,  director.  Mr. 
Hertz  conducted.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

Bnicnnhllde Mine.  Gadskl 

^gllnde olive  Freinstad 

^aka Louise  Homer 

Sle^mund Kraus 

Van  'Rooy 

Hiindlns mass 

Die  Malkneren,  Mmes.  Homer,  Seygnrd,  Baii- 
ermelater,  Ralph,  Jacoby,  Bouton.  Lemon, 
PoehlmaoD. 

This  music-drama,  with  the  story  of 
divided  households,  did  not  draw  a 
large  audience,  although  Miss  Frem- 
stad,  a singer  of  acknowledged  Euro- 
pean reputation,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance here  in  opera.  Those  who 
were  present  were  most  applausive. 

Neither  Wotan  nor  Hunding  had  a 
happy  home  and  this  fact  was  Ttaliclzed 
by  the  boisterous  performance.  Sieg- 
Ilnde  was  hardly  to  be  blamed  for 
making  up  to  the  wayfarer;  for  Hun- 
ding was  not  distinguished  for  amia- 
bility, although  he  listened  with  pagan 
fortitude,  at  the  bare  supper  table,  to 
the  stranger's  long-winded  and  rambling 
story.  A judicious  per.son  must  side 
with  Hunding,  for  Siegmund  not  only 
insisted  on  monopolizing  the  conversa- 
tion at  the  table,  but  he  ran  off  with 
his  host’s  wife  as  soon  as  he  was  as- 
sured of  the  fact  that  she  was  his  own 
Bister  and  saw  that  the  scandal  would 
be  merely  a family  affair.  Wotan  Is 
also  to  be  pitied,  for  his  shrewLsh  wife 
used  morality  as  a pretext  for  her  ma- 
licious nagging.  And  the  judicious  per- 
son must  approve  the  killing  of  Hun- 
ding and  Siegmund,  both  noisy  fellow.s, 
given  to  shouting  and  brawling,  and 
would  not  object  to  Fricka’s  death  at 
the'  hand  of  Wotan. 

This  libretto  and  these  .shabby  char- 


.icwrt  «r.<Ttl|i  take:'.  -•.lpTi,:y  iiy  -imny 
who  wmx  rnlliuslnsll'-  ci.rr  ;h«  liirnstii- 
ou»  rumiw.ij;-:  inti  pii.i.-st  aenlnnt  tli- 

Immoralllv  of  "('nmllle,"  and  will  nut 
take  their  .-IhI.th  suiiI  miiiil.'n  i.untx  t>. 
’’ToKca."  Till  y Tliul  a 'deep  e.Hot.'rie 
m.-iiiiliiR  In  llie  sprliiRtl.le  [i.'rformn ni  es 
of  Ulegmiiiiil  and  Hl>  ,«lln(b'.  and  profound 
Iihllnsiiphy  In  Wotnn  » settlement  of  tin- 

eiiiif. 

The  |K>rformnnoe  was  of  the  kind  that 
Is  ••njoye.l  by  Oerman-Amerliians  and 
hardened  W'lRtnTlatin  nc  ona  bnlnR  ’’full 
of  the  true  Miilrlt."  Tills,  being  Inter- 
preted, means  that  the  performariee 
was  exc.  i rllnKly  Nilsteroui;.  .Mr.  Hertz 
sat  In  the  whirlwind  an.I  directed  tho 
storm  without  mercy  to  singers  or  au- 
dience. The  sliigers,  even  If  they  were 
reluctant,  were  ubllged  frequently  to 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost.  The 
greater  the  orchestral  and  tho  vocal 
uln.  the  more  eiithuslastlo  wero  the 
faithful. 

There  wero  nloasant  foutures  In  the 
performance.  Mme.  Gadskl'z  Biuenii- 
hlMe  Was  thouKhtfulIy  coniposert  ano 
In  many  respects  excellent.  The  chunR- 
Ing  emotions— her  exultant  maidenhood, 
her  dismay  at  Wotaii's  Impotent  rage, 
hor  seriousness  as  the  announcer  of 
approaching  death  to  RIcRinund,  se- 
riousness that  was  soon  turned  to  sym- 
pathy—these  were  expressed  with  sin- 
cerity and  force.  She  will  undoubtedly 
broaden  and  accentuate  the'  part  with 
Rieater  experience,  tor  tho  Bruennhilde 
of  "Dcr  Walkuere”  has  not  long  been 
one  of  her  parts. 

Miss  Fremstiid  Is  a sculptural  woman 
who  has  been  well  trained  In  tho  best 
Wagnerian  traditions,  the  traditions 
that  are  not  of  Coslnia  or  the  young 
Siegfried.  She  Is  a dignified,  graceful, 
womanly  Slegllnde,  whose  attitudes  and 
gestures,  action  and  repose,  at  once 
carry  conviction.  She  knows  the  value 
of  sobriety  and  of  reserve  force  in  the 
expression  of  emotion.  Her  voice  Is  of 
fine,  yet  heroic  quality,  land  last  night 
it  was  used  with  mut  h skill. 

Mr.  Kraus  took  the  place  of  Mr. 
Burgstaller  w-ho  was  sutTerlng  from 
hoarsenests.  He  was  a better  Siegmund 
than  Lohengrin,  yet  he  was  not 
picturesquely  romantic  in  the  first  act. 
and  In  the  second  there  was  little  of 
the  fatalistic  courage.  the  stoical 
acceptance  of  the  Impending  doom,  nor 
was  there  surpeme  tenderness  In  the 
quiet  farewell  to  the  sleeping  Slegllnde. 
Mr.  Van  Rooy’s  Wotan  is  well  known 
here;  Mrs.  Homer  sang  the  music  of 
Frlcka  so  that  It  was  for  once  endur- 
able. and  Mr.  Blaus  was  a sufficiently 
disagreeable  Hunding.  who  committed 
the  mistake  of  entering  his  house 
without  first  knocking. 

Wagner  was  right  in  his  original 
theories  as  to  the  performance  of  “The 
Ring.”  The  music  dramas  should  be 
given  under  the  conditions  he  first  laid 
down.  It  Is  absurd  to  perform  an  opera 
like  "Die  Walkuere”  as  an  ordinary 
orrcratlc  entertainment;  not  that  It  Is 
necessarily  better  than  other  operas, 
but  because  it  needs  the  long  intermis- 
sions of  Bayreuth  to  rest  the  mind  and 
the  body.  And  as  long  as  the  orchestra 
is  exposed  boldly,  as  long  as  the  brass 
Is  in  such  a prominent  position,  so  lon.g 
will  the  sonority  be  excessive,  and  at 
time,  absolutely  deafening,  and  the  sing- 
ers will  feel  It  their  duty  toward  man- 
ager and  audience  to  shout  and  scream. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  Ros- 
sini’s “Barber  of  Seville.”  with  Mme. 
Sembrich  and  Messrs.  Dlppel.  Campa- 
nari,  Rossi,  Journet  as  the  chief  sing- 
ers, aSid  “Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  with 
Mmes.  Calve,  Homer,  Bauermelster  and 
Messrs.  Naval  and  Muehlmann.  Mr. 
Hlnrichs  will  (fonduct  both  operas. 


SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL 

The  programme  of  the  Symphony  re- 
hearsal in  Symphony  Hall  this  after- 
noon will  Include  Glazounoff's  ’’Carni- 
val” overture,  which  will  be  played  here 
for  the  first  time.  The  overture  is  about 
10  years  old.  It  is  without  a programme, 
but  it  is  naturally  a holiday  composition 
with  a contrasting  episode  for  organ. 
The  other  pieces  will  be  Haydn’s  sym- 
phony in  C major  (B.  & H.  No.  7)  and 
Liszt’s  familiar  "Preludes.”  Mr.  Emile 
Sauret,  now  of  Chicago,  will  play  Salnt- 
Saens’  violin  concerto  in  B minor.  He 
has  not  played  In  Boston  since  1S96. 

The  programme  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  include  Rlmsky-Korsakoff’s 
overture  to  "The  Betrothed  of  the 
Tsar.”  Schubert's  "Unfinished”  sym- 
phony and  Wagner’s  overture  to  "Rl- 
enzi."  Mme.  Helen  Hopeklrk,  pianist, 
will  play  a concert  piece  of  her  own 
composition  and  the  scherzo  from  Salnt- 
Saens’  concerto  in  G minor. 
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Mascagni’s  “Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana’’ Given  by  Metropolitar 
Opera  House  Company. 


SEMBRICH  AS  ROSINA; 
CALVE  AS  SANTUZZA 


Large  and  Applausive  Audience  at 
Boston  Theatre  — Campanari 


Warmly  Greeted — “Romeo  and 
Juliet’’  This  Afternoon. 


'I  lii-  .Ml  lrop..lli..n  Op.- I I ||..ji  r i ,»). 
pany,  .Mr  i onil.'d  roridui'tur,  p.  i liii  ni<  d 
two  op<T..i  biMt  night  lit  t!.-  Bf.  •I..M 
rh.-.itre,  .Mr,  Hlnrlehe  rond  !■  d.  Tl.e 
fir  It  w/m  ItiiMlnl'a  "H.ul..  . ..i  y..  \’ll|.  ." 
Tip  .:a  It  »ii  : hi  follow  : 

•‘‘'•In* Ml...-  s.-;i,i.rUh 

{’*“■ , H«.,i  .i.-i<  :..i»r 

jl  font*  (1  AlmtTlT* Iili.iHq 

t **'*''0  rainpaiiitrl 
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The  double  bill  proved  . I<..lefit':.n<-,  for 
the  audience  war  u very  lurg.-  ot. and 
the  iipplaUei  wim  often  eiilhii.laatl.;.  I 
Rosalnl  H operii,  eipe  di.ily  with  th.  In-  I 
st-riions  mid  the  dlgrv  .lone.  Ii  long  | 
enough  for  a rwieonn.'ilr  ent.-ri.iinmrut.  i 
but  when  higher  pr|e.  ■ of  udmlis  .ton  are  , 
demanded,  two  openir  are  provl.l.-d  : 
that  two  stars  may  shine,  or  "The 
Huguenots"  l6  performed  with  "a  grand  ; 
stellar  aggregation  and  ideal  cast."  And  ! 
thus  the  o|>eiiigoer.  who  wish,  h to  h.-ar  | 
as  many  celebrated  singers  i.<  pof  dbl< 
in  one  night,  is  satlsfled. 

It  would  seem.  In  the  natural  order  of 
things,  that  the  light  comedy,  or  fare.-, 
as  It  wa«  played  la-st  night,  should  fol- 
low the  tragedy,  that  thr-  audl.-nr.- 
should  be  cheered  and  amund  toward 
Uie  end  and  go  home  In  good  splrllr. 
How  are  these  fine  point.-  di-cld.-d?  Do 
prlma  donnas  argue  the  case  before  tho 
manager?  Or  is  the  decision  made  by 
the  throw  of  dice,  as  the  Justly  ri-ape.-t- 
ed  Judge  Bridlegoosc  selUed  all  law 
cases  brought  before  him?  The  size  of 
tho  dice  should  -be  regulated  aodordlng 
to  the  Baiiiries  of  the  contt*stlriK  f‘lnc#^rs 
and  the  eyeHl^ht  of  the  managf-r  should 
be  above  nuspicion. 

t Mme.  Sembrich  was  most  warmly  wel- 
' corned  when  she  made  her  entrance  and 
she  was  applauded  again  and  again. 

, Olve  the  e^erlenced  operagocr 
' “^’'i?.  Barber”  ami  his  solu- 

I tlon  of  the  problem  is  immediate:  "She 
will  sing  in  the  lesson  scene  the  'Prlma- 
vera  waltz,  by  Johann  Strauss,  'Ah  non 

“a  Clhopin  In 

PollRh  and  to  her  own  piano  accompa- 
niment.  And  if  any  sitter  In  the  seat 
i of  the  scornful  ask.s.  “Why  does  she 
always  sing  the  same  things?"  the  an- 
swer Is  equally  reay:  "Because  the  au- 
dience likes  to  hear  them." 

Her  voice  is  fresher  than  it  wa.s  when 
she  was  last  here  and  In  su.stalned  pas- 
sages it  is  still  of  fine  quality.  Fhe  ex- 
treme upper  tones  are  rather  shrill 
Her  phrasing  Is  contablle  and  'a.s  a 
rule  In  bravura  passages  is  a marvel  of 
musical  perfection,  but  It  must  bo  con- 
fessed that  her  coloratura  Is  less  brill- 
iant, and  that  her  exertion  is  now  too 
apparent.  The  leading  charactcri.stlcs 
of  her  art  are  unchanged  and  are  still 
a glory:  her  mastery  of  tone  and  phra.s- 
Ing  in  sustained  song,  her  exquisite 
legato,  her  simplicity  of  style,  the  sim- 
plicity that  is  the  flawless  expression  of 
art. 

The  Sembrich  of  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro"  is  a far  greater  singer  than  the 
Sembrich  of  - "The  Barber”  or  "The 
Magic  Flute"  or  of  interpolated  pyro- 
technics. But  such  supreme  artistry  is 
unrecognized  by  tho  many  who  wax 
enthusiastic  only  over  runs  and  trills 
and  skyrocket  cadenzas.  There  have 
been  and  there  arc  more  accomplished 
.singers  of  bravura  than  Sembrich.  and 
the  passing  years  delight  In  checking 
the  freedom  and  quenching  the  brill- 
iance of  bravura;  but  she  Is  still  an 
Incomparable  mistress  of  Mozartlan 
pure  and  expressive  .song,  the  severest 
test  that  can  be  applied  to  tho  true 
artistry  of  a prlma  donna. 

The  success  of  "The  Barber”  does  not 
re.st  wholly  on  the  prlma  donna.  Wo 
have  seen  delightful  performances  when 
the  Rosina  was  of  moderate  abilltv.  The 
spirit  of  the  ensemble,  the  ability  of  the 
comedians,  the  sympathy  and  the  Intel- 
ligence of  the  conductor— these  are  of 
more  Importance. 

There  are  very  few.  If  any.  tenors 
anywhere  today  who  can  sing  the 
florid  music  of  Rossini's  Count.  Capoul 
could  do  it  probably  better  than  any 
one  now  living,  and  Capoul  was  a mar- 
vel In  his  own  period.  Mr.  Dlppel  is  a 
useful  man  in  a company.  He  1s  will- 
ing. conscientiou.s,  sure  of  hl.s  part,  so 
far  a.s  notes  ore  concerned,  faithful 
unto  operatic  death.  He  will  Imperson- 
ate the  part  of  Parsifal  or  of  Manrieo 
or  of  the  Count  with  equally  bniv.-  en- 
deavor: but  he  Is  not  the  man  f .r 
Rossini’s  hero,  as  singer  or  actor.  He 
was  heavy-footed  throughout,  and  his 
drunken  scene  was  bad— not  to  bo  en- 
dured. Mr.  Campanarl’s  Figaro  Ini.s 
been  see  here  many  time.  It  Is  full  of 
life,  bustling  rather  than  subtle,  un- 
deniably effective  In  It.s  way.  whieh  is 
not  that  of  the  librettlst’.s. 

Mr.  Campanari  was  vocally  In  fine 
condition,  voluble  and  virile,  and  tho 
enthusiasm  that  greeted  his  appear- 
ance followed  his  performance  of 
"I^rgo  al  factotum."  Mr.  Ro-ssl’s  Don 
Bartolo  Is  amusing  In  .farce  comedy 
manner.  This  excellent  buffo  forgets 
to  exprewt  the  sublime  self-importance, 
the  absurd  dignity  of  Roslna’s  guardian. 

Don  Bartolo  was  far  removed  from  a 
common  butt,  a pantaloon;  he  wa.s  a 
man  of  reputation  in  the  community: 
no  doubt  his  name  appeared  as  chair- 
man of  committees  in  Seville.  Mr. 
Journet  was  much  more  Interesting  as 
Don  Basilic  than  In  other  parts  which 
he  has  Impersonated,  and  he  sang  the 
"Calumny"  aria  with  marked  effect, 
however  one  might  quarrel  with  details 
of  the  performance;  yet  the  sardonic 
hypocrite  was  not  drawn  to  the  life. 
Mme.  Bauermelster  was  greeted  warm- 
ly by  the  audience. 

'The  ensemble  was  often  ragged  and 
Mr.  Hlnrichs  conducted  for  the  niost 
part  as  a mere  tlmc-beater  and  with- 
out appreciation  of  nuances. 

■'The  Barber”  wajs  followed  bv  Mas- 
cagni’s “Cavalleria  Rusticana.'’  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 


Santusza -...Moio.  Calve 

Mme.  Homer 

I^ola Mme.  Bauermeleter 

Turlddu Naval 

Alflo  Muhlmann 


Calve' s>  Santuzza  has  been  dlscussedat 
length,  and  there  is  little  to  be  .-said 
that  is  new  except  in  changed  phrases 
of  eulogy.  It  is  a more  sustained  im- 
personation than  her  Carmen.  She  feels 
the  part  in  ali  its  intensity.  The  sin- 
cerity of  the  impersonation:  its  direct 
and  irresistible  appeal,  its  force  as  dis- 


played in  repose  as  well  as  in  passionate 
outburst— these  alone  would  set  her 


apart  as  a lyric  tragedian  of  the  first 
rank.  She  was  on  the  whole  well  sup- 
ported. Mr.  Naval  has  decided  dra- 
matic ability  as  well  as  an  agreeable 
v dce.  The  performance,  so  far  as 
cl’O’us  and  orchestra  were  concerned, 
was  of  a conventional  order;  for  Mr. 
Hiiiriohs  is  neither  magnetic  nor  im- 

aeinative. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  with 
"Mmes.  Ackte.  Bouton,  Bauermeister, 
and  Messrs.  Naval,  Plancon,  Journet, 
Bars,  Begue.  Muhlmann.  Dufriche.  Mr. 
Mottl  will  conduct. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  Wag- 
ner's "Tristan  and  Isolde,”  with  Mmes 
Ternlna  and  Walker  and  Messrs.  Kraus, 
Van  Roov.  Blass,  .Muhlmann,  Reiss, 
Bars  ■?S'aUher.  Mr.  Hertz  will  conduct.  1 


'-CM 


Irdlvlduality  ot  this  rare  singing  trage- 
dian. Her  Individuality  is  as  a thing 

Jlr^  Kraus  is  constitutionally  unro- 
mantic. an  untrained  singer  whose  vo- 
cal flaw's  and  tricks  are  not  easily  for- 
given by  reason  of  a display  of  any 
native  dramatic  strength  or  by  reason 
of  a fascinating  personality,  it  is 

only  just  to  say  that  in  the  first  and 
second  acts  he  was  more  discreet  iii 
song  and  in  action  than  is  his  wont. 

Miss  Walker  sang  exceedingly  well, 
and  for  once  Brangaene  was  not  a gro- 
te.sque  melodramatic  figure,  a witch 
with  hell-broths  and  love-spells,  nor  was 
she  a stealthy  footed,  sly-eyed  patiderer. 
She  too  was  a woman,  one  worthy  of 
Isolde’s  confidence.  Mr.  "Van  Rooy’s 
Kurwenal  Is  widely  known  as  a strong- 
ly dramatic  Impersonation,  touching  In 
the  fidelity  toward  his  master,  vigorous 
and  rude  but  without  exaggeration. 
Marke’s  portrait  is  the  central  full- 
length  figure  in  the  great  gallery  of  op- 
eratic bores.  It  makes  no  difference 
who  assumes  the  part,  or  whether  the 
music  'be  roared  or  sung. 

Mr  Hertz  as  conductor  was  alert, 
authoritative,  poetic,  imaginative.  He 
played  on  the  orchestra  as  on  an  in- 
strument; at  times  with  a heavy  band; 
for  his  enthusiasm  and  the  exposed  po- 
sition of  the  orchestra  led  occasionally 
to  excessive  sonority 

And  now  it  must  be  added  with  deep 
regret  that  the  audience  was  again 
comparatively  small.  It  was  most  ap- 
preciative and  enthusiastic. 


net  sang  well  the  music  of  CapuleJT  arid 
Miss  Bouton  as  the  Page  displayed  a 
good  voice.  The  finale  of  the  third  act 
show'ed  the  chorus  at  its  best.  Mr. 
Mottl  conducted  carefully,  but  without 
any  marked  exhibition  of  enthusiasm. 
It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  wax  enthu- 
siastic over  Gounod’s  score  as  a whole. 

■There  was  a comparatively  small  au- 
dience, but  the  performance  was  evi- 
dently enjoyed;  there  was  much  ap- 
plause and  there  were  curtain  calls. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


“ROMEO  AND  JULIET.” 


Gounod’s  Work  Presented  at  Grand 
Opera  Matinee — Mme.  Ackte’s  First 
Appearance  Here  as  Juliet. 


Wagner’s  Notable  Work  Presented 
by  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Company  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
— Kraus  as  Tristan. 


Gounod’s  "Romeo  and  Juliet”  was 
performed  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in 
the  afternoon.  Mr.  Mottl  conducted. 
The  cast  wdfe  as  follows: 

- 

Plancon 


rvomeo 
b'riar  Lawrence 


SUPERB  PERFORMANCE, 
BUT  AUDIENCE  SMALL 


“Romeo  and  Juliet”  Given  at  the 
Matinee,  with  Mme.  Ackte  as 
■Juliet  and  Naval  as  Romeo — 
The  21st  Symphony  Concert. 


The  opera  performed  last  night  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  company,  Mr.  Conried  di- 
rector, was  Wagner’s  "Tristan  und 
Isolde.”  Mr.  Hertz  cpnducted.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

Tristan - Kraus 

Kurvcual  Van  Rooy 

jjplot  Muehlmann 

Mark©  - • Blass 

Eln  Hirt  

Steuermann  Walther 

SeemauD - Bars 

Isolde  JIme.  Ternlna 

Brangaene - Miss  Walker 

The  first  Isolde  seen  in  Boston  was 
that  of  Rosa  Sucher,  who  was  then, 
bulky  and  old-voiced.  Her  Isolde,  as 
George  Moore  well  described  it,  was  an 
avalanche.  Others  followed,  and  one 
woman,  Klafsky  by  name,  acted  with  a 
violence  that  was  mistaken  by  some  for 
temperament. 

Now,  Isolde  was  first  of  all  a woman, 
a woman  to  be  wooed,  not  an  amazon, 
not  a virago,  not  a cold  and  imperious 
goddess. 

The  Isolde  of  Ternlna  is  this  woman 
of  the  legend.  Her  body  and  her  soul 
are  womanly,  and  she  is  very  human. 
And  acocrdlng  to  Ternlna,  who  follows 
the  legend  and  nature,  there  are  two 
Isoldes— the  one  before  the  love-philtre 
maddened  heart  and  brain;  the  one  that 
knew  no  one  in  the  world_  "out  Tristan 
and  was  willing  to  lose  this  world  and 
all  others  for  his  dear  sake.  Yet  such 
is  her  art  that  there  is  no  inconsistency 
between  the  two,  and  her  impersona- 
tion seems  the  only  possible  and  ideal 
one. 

Such  a performance  demands  an  es- 
se y,  rather  than  a few  notes  of  im- 
Iif.  i.slons.  It  would  be  a pleasure  to 


frjVow  her  Isolde  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end;  to  describe  the  portrayal  of 

.At - . _ 


ll.'j  tu  UCO'-llUC  VA  fcVA  Wfc 

■motions;  to  dwell  upon  the  cunning 
bv  which  Ternlna  saved  the  philtre 
f ene  from  being  grotesque  and  made 
it  wildly  romantic;  to  express  in  words, 

n.  f.isarily  Inadequate,  the  delirium  of 
h'  l love-madness  and  the  absorption  of 
h(  r ' .'  stasy,  her  conflict  between  shame 
and  -teadfn.sl  devjlion,  and  at  last  the 
fubunic  re.signatlon  with  which  she 

1 her  end  when  Tristan  was  dead, 
and  to  her  all  life  was  withered  as  was 
'"j  he  Garlfind  of  the  'War”;  but  time 
.-  i.d  ;-;,OA;e  forbid. 

..  Ill'  rnorabl'j  impersonation,  one  re- 
m.-'kahie  for  finesse  in  compo.sltion, 
1:;-  .sistible  native  moments,  for  vlvl- 
f;  f.g  - in  eriry  throughout!  There  were 
Mr.e'.:  the  soul  ow  womanhood  was 

.■  . <i;  It  wa.s  naked  and  was  not 

a .jihTnid.  An  Incomparable  impersona- 
tor , ■■  that,  alas,  wllT''die  with  her 
O'  oo'-hi  • from  the  stage.  Other  women 

o.  g!  .It  .art  and  fre,sher  years  may 
pUy  i'ohh;  and  win  fame,  but  their  In- 
di.hl  .rliiv  will  n>  .e.ssarlly  not  be  the 


Tybalt ,■  Bars 

Merentio Begne 

Tlie  Duke Muehlmann 

Gregory Dutriche 

Juliet Aino  Ackte 

Stephen Isabelle  Bouton 

The  nurse Mme.  Bauermeister 

Gounod’s  "Romeo  and  Juliet”  is  for 
some  inexplicable  reason  ranked  by 
such  sensitive  critics  as  Mr.  Vernon 
Blackburn  above  "Faust.”  We  do  not 
find  it  as  original,  dramatic,  or  imagi- 
native as  the  more  familiar  work,  yet 
when  it  is  well  sung  and  acted  certain 
portions  have  an  undeniable  charm, 
and  Gounod  was  seldom  more  inspired 
than  when  he  wrote  the  love  duet  in 
Juliet’s  chamber  and  the  potion  mono- 
tone of  Friar  Laurence. 

Mme.  Ackte  made  her  first  appear- 
ance here  as  Juliet.  Her  performance  on 
the  whole  was  unsatisfactory.  She 
turned  a purely  lyric  into  a dramatic 
part.  It  was  as  though  she  had  been 
reproached  for  coldness  and  was  bound 
to  prove  herself  passionate.  The  voice 
itself  is  cold,  or  rather  it  is  a northern 
voice,  which,  like  some  of  Grieg’s  music; 
reminds  one  of  the  strange  saying  of 
Sir  John  Mandeville;  "Another  isle  is 
there  toward  the  north,  in  the  sea 
ocean,  where  that  be  full  cruel  and  I 
evil  women  of  nature.  And  they  have 
precious  stones  in  their  eyes.  And  they 
be  of  that  nature,  that  if  they  behold 
any  man  with  wrath  they  slay 
him  anon  with  the  beholding,  as  doth 
the  basilisk.”  But  this  voice  is  natu- 
rally of  beautiful  quality,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  it  is  forced  so  often,  for  then 
the  tones  lose  crystalline  quality  and 
become  metallic.  Vocal  faults  that  were 
noticed  yesterday  were  due  chiefly  to 
the  forcing  and  the  endeavor  to  be  dra- 
matically passionate  at  any  cost. 

Her  impersonation  during  the  first  and 
the  second  acts  was  not  only  colorless, 
but  wholly  out  of  drawing.  Her  Juliet 
was  neither  girlish  nor  buoyant  nor 
naive.  There  was  not  the  frank 
exuberance  of  maidenhood  in  the 
joy  of  the  ball  and,  by  the  way, 
the  waltz  song  wa.s  not  well  sung; 
passages  of  it  were  slovenly  in 
the  performance,  and  instead  of  ap- 
parently unconscious  rhythm  and  brill- 
iance. there  was  the  appearance  of  un- 
due labor.  There  was  not  the  girlish 
confusion  that  is  the  charm  of  the  first 
meeting  with  Romeo  and  is  the  flavor 
of  the  madrigal.  There  was  a tall  and 
sophisticated  young  woman  who  re- 
minded one  of  Gen.  Butler’s  remark 
when  he  compared  himself  to  a widow. 
So,  too,  in  the  balcony  scene  there  was 
an  attempt  at  undue  passion,  so  much 
so  that  the  chamber  scene  would  have 
been  anticipated  withotit  the  ceremoni- 
ous visit  to  Friar  Laurence’s  cell,  had 
the  passion  been  other  than  superficial. 

Mme.  Ackte’s  impersonation  suffered 
throughout  from  a lack  of  spontaneity 
in  expression.  The  hearer  was  remind- 
ed continually  of  the  lessons  of  the 
teachers  and  of  the  memory  of  the 
pupil,  though  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  she  has  strayed  far  from  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Paris  Conservatory  and 
from  her  Juliet  of  the  first  year  at  the 
Opera.  It  is  seldom  that  a Juliet  ot 
' Mme.  Ackte’s  advantage  and  experience 
leaves  one  so  unmoved.  We  fear  that 
she  herself  is  unemotional,  and  because 
she  is  aware  of  thi.s,  she  tries  to  be  dra- 
matic in  song  as  in  action;  but  gasping 
and  heaving  in  the  chamber  scene  are 
sorry  substitutes  for  impassioned  mel- 
ody and  the  realization  of  awakened 
womanhood. 

The  support  was  on  the  whole  of  good 
quality.  The  noble  voice  and  the  su- 
preme vocal  art  of  Mr.  Plancon  were 
most  welcome  after  the  years  of  his  ab- 
serce,  during  v/hich  no  one  was  bis  ri- 
val, no  one  approached  him.  His  sing; 
Ing  in  the  cell  sceno  and  his  delivery  of 
the  monotone  were  the  chief  vocal  feat- 
ures of  the  performance,  Mr.  Naval,  in 
spite  of  occasionally  false  intonation, 
was  a satisfactory  Romeo,  and  he  often 
sang  with  genuine  effect.  Mr.  }ieg\ie 
made  more  out  of  Mercutio’s  trying  soiig 
of  Oueen  Mab  than  is  u.sual:  -Mr.  Jour- 


The  programme  ot  the  21st  Symphony 
concert,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  includ- 
ed Haydn’s  symphony  in  C major  (B. 

& H.,  No.  7):  Saint-Saens’  violin  con- 
certo in  B minor.  No.  3,  played  by  Mr. 
Emile  Sauret;  Glazounoff’s  "Carnival” 
overture  (first  time),  and  Liszt’s  sym- 
phonic poem,  "The  Preludes.” 

Mr.  Emile  Sauret,  who  has  not  played 
here  since  1896,  was  most  warmly  ap- 
plauded at  the  public  rehearsal,  as  at 
the  concert,  and  this  applause  was  well 
deserved.  He  played  not  only  with 
techincal  accuracy,  ease  and  brilliance, 
but  with  fine  musicianship  and  an  ex- 
quisite appreciation  of  Saint-Saens’  pur- 
pose and  intent.  The  music  of  this  most 
accomplished  composer  is  characterized 
by  a peculiar  elegance  of  expression 
and  of  workmanship.  He  is  never 
deep,  although  a consummate  master  of 
his  trade;  he  is  seldom,  if  ever,  emo- 
tional; his  taste  Is  fastidious,  and.  if 
there  be  courteous  irony  in  music,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  his  compositions.  Mr. 
Sauret’s  performance  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  highest  violinistlc  breeding. 
He  did  not  sentimentalize  in  the  song 
episodes,  he  did  not  attempt  to  give  in-  I 
congruous  importance  to  the  work.  An 
admirable  display  of  polished,  as  well 
as  truly  musical,  virtuosity! 

The  overture  by  Glazounoff,  now  lu 
years  old,  is  a routine  work,  which  is 
poor  in  musical  thought  and  not  strik- 
ingly or  originally  brilliant  in  expres- 
sion. Why  should  we  not  hear  at  these 
concerts  the  earlier  and  more  imag- 
inative works  of  Glazoun-off.  “Stenka 
Razine,”  “The  Kremlin,”  “The  Sea 
and  others  of  the  period,  in  which  he 
did  not  indulge  himself  in  contract  la- 
bor? The  overture  was  played 
much  spirit,  and  the  performance  or  the 
symphony  and  Liszt’s  symphonic  Poem 
gave  pleasure,  for  sympathy  with  the 
ancients  does  not  prt^lude.  in  Boston, 
appreciation  of  the  modern  romantm 
school— and  Liszt  is  still  a modern,  and, 
in  some  instances,  an  ultra-modern. 


SiPRB  OF 


New  Singers  and  a Favorite  Opera, 
and  Yet  a Small  Audience — A 
Great  Conductor  Here,  but  One 
Less  Celebrated  Conducts. 


th'e  precis's 
known  to  the  Greek  tragedian.s. 

Some  still  wonder  at  the  small  audi- 
ence of  the  opening  night.  Three  new 
singers  and  all  of  them  of  high  reputa- 
tion: the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Mottl 
as  conductor;  a favorite  opera;  and  yet 
an  insignificant  audience.  If  the  opera 
had  been  produced  for  the  first  time, 
one  would  not  have  been  surprised  at 
the  lack  of  interest,  for  in  Boston 
there  has  of  late  years  been  little  en- 
couragement for  a manager  to  produce 
new  works.  There  was  a very  large 
audience,  it  is  true,  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  Puccini’s  ’’Boheme,"  but 
Melba  was  the  Mimi.  and  the  crowd 
w,ent  to  hear  Melba,  not  the  opera. 

There  are  true  lovers  ot  music  who 
welcome  the  production  of  unfamiliar 
operas;  but  they  are  comparatively  few 
in  number  and  to  be  found  as  a rule  in 
the  upper  galleries.  It  cannot  be  said 
too  frequently  that  the  opera  a.s  an  in- 
stitution is  a plaything  of  fashion.  It 
was  born  in  the  purple;  it  has  been  sup 


pi^li4S|||B|B^S^!rican  enllllortalr^. 

opera.  Edittke  is  a.showpla®  for.  d ^ 

jewels,  •ttllptural  shoulders,  amt  If  th^ 
tenor  be  emotional,  for  heaving  brea*t«j 
This  statement  is  of  foreign  rather  tltait 
of  local  application;  for  in  Boston  there' 
are  no  subscribers’  or  stockhplder*' 
boxes:  there  is  no  really  eommodioua 
parade  ground;  and  sensible  tcomeii' 
dress  fastidiously  only  to  the  waist; 
below  they  wear  any  skirt,  shor^ 
crumpled,  or  for  stormy  weather;  ana 
thus  they  remind  one  of  the  Horatlau 
line.  , ,, 

The  opera  goers  who  are  seen  in  an 
their  glory,  especially  on  a night  of 
raised  pricen— for  they  then  prove  to 
the  world  their  ability  to  be  present, 

[ although  grocer  and  sewing  woman, 
may  wait  the  longer  for  the  settlement- 
of  their  bills— do  not  wish  to  hear  at 
new  opera  or  a new  singer.  _ To  prr>- 
’ nounce  an  opinion  would  disconcert 
them.  They  -must  have  the  old  tunes 
sung  by  familiar  men  and  women.  The^' 
are  indifferent  to  the  success  of  an 
opera  or  a soprano  in  Paris.  Milan. 


Berlin.  St.  Petersburg.  The  singer  ii 
dl.smissed  with  the  remark:  "Never 


heard  of  her."  But  if  pome  noble  dams 
should  lend  distinguished  patronage  and 
pass  the  word,  the  new  soprano  would 
tiirn  out  to  be  a goddess  of  song. 


THE  FEATURES  OF 

THE  PRESENT  WEEK 


Donizetti’s  “Elixir  of  Love”  and 
Delibes’  “Coppelia” — Sketch  of 
Mme.  Ackte — The  True  Ballet 
— Gossip  About  Opera  Patrons. 


HE  opera  Is  the  thing! 
And  operatic  gossip'  if 
now  more  to  the  purpose 
than  any  discussion  con- 
cerning the  tendencies  ot 
Richard  Strauss,  the 
stroke  of  the  glottis,  or 
character  of  the  music 


— V— 
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There  might  well  have  '.oeen  curiosity 
to  hear  a French  Elsa:  for  although 
■Mme.  Ackte  is  by  birth  a Finn,  her 
musical  education  was  at  Paris.  Born 
in  1876.  she  entered  the  Conservatory  in 
1894.  She  took  a second  prize  by  her 
singing  in  1896;  in  1897  she  took  the  nrst 
prize  for  opera  by  her  performance  of 
the  garden  scene  from  "Faust.  Mr. 
Arthur  Pougin  then  praised  her  but 
without  undue  suspicion,  or  senile  ert- 
tbusiasm.  She  did  not  take  a first  prize 
for  singing;  in  fact  none  was  given. 
She  sang  in  competition  and  her  air 
was  the  mad  scene  from  "Hamlet."  Mia 
Pougin  felt  himself  called  upon  |to  ht:»d 
down  the  following  opinion:  ' ''.'th  a 

voice  of  crystal,  a voice  prodigiously 
limpid,  and  of  a beauty  that  is  nearly 
insolent,  this  young  person,  spoiled  by 
everybody  a year  ago.  gave  no  proof  of 
progress.  She  sang  the  air  without  a 
shadow  ot  stvle,  with  very  imperfect 
vocalization,  and  her  performance  was 
hopelessly  commonplace."  Her  sing^ 
teacher  was  Duvemoy.  Mr.  Girau&t 
prepared  her  for  the  opera  competition 
in  which  she  triumphed. 

She  made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Opera  as  Marguerite  (1897);  her  second 
as  Juliet,  in  November,  a month  later 
of  the  same  year,  and  she  then  sang  the 
part  of  Elsa  and  that  of  Elisabeth. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  a comparatively 
slight  and  an  undeniably  young  woman 
as  Elsa.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
stout  and  matronly  Germans,  not  tm- 
like  the  Germania  raised  to  proud  emi- 
nence as  a brewery  statue.  We  have 
seen  German  Elsas  who  should  have 
knitted  even  while  the  herald  was  pra- 
olaiming  her  danger  to  the  distant 
knight  in  the  swan-boat. 

Elsa,  however,  was  undou'otedly  a 
cuddlesome  person.  This  accounts  in  a 
large  measure  for  Ortrud's  spite.  Elsa 
was  also  neurotic;  she  had  night 
sweats  and  visions:  she  was  hysterically 
inclined:  otherwise  there  would  hawe 
been  no  opera.  ..  . , , ^ 

It  is  said  that  Miss  Ackte  ha.s  the 
fatal  gift  of  beauty.  She  did  not  have 
it  with  her  Monday  evening.  Probably 
her  make-up  was  unfortunate.  She  im- 
pressed one  first  of  all  as  a singer.  Her 
action  was  either  conventional  or  awk- 
ward. Elsa  WS75  surely  not  conven- 
tional; and  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  she  was  slim,  now  cool,  now  fevee^ 
ish.  but  always  graceful.  She  must  ha've 
been  a trving  person  to  live  with. 
Lohengrin  thought  it  all  over,  and  de- 
cided against  the  risk.  Did  he  sigh 
for  her  after  his  return  to  the  land 
where  men  have  no  visiting  cards? 


ported  by  kings,  princes,  cardinals,  re- 


Operatlc  Snrprloes. 

Where  i.s  there  a first-class  German 
tenor?  Mr.  Conried  would  like  to  have 
his  address.  And  better,  far  better. 
Mme.  Ackte  as  Elsa  than  the  average 
German  matron.  It  was  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw  who  said  of  Bayreuth; 
“The  .singing  is  sometimes  tolerable, 
and  sometimes  abominable.  Some  0£t 
the  singers  are  mere  animated  beer 
casks,  too  lazy  and  conceited  to  Poe- 
tise the  self-control  aqd  physical  train- 
ing that  is  expected  as  a matter  ot 
course  from  an  acrobat,  a jockey,  or 
a pugilist.  The  women's  dresses 
prudish  and  absurd.  • • • The  maii- 
clad  Brvnhlld  still  climbs  the  moun- 
tains with  her  legs  carefully  hidden 
in  a long  white  skirt  and  looks  .so 
actlv  Jlke  .Mrs.  l>eo  Hunter  as  Mine^ 
that  ht  is  quite  impossible  to  feel  a 
ray  of  illusion  whilst  looking  at  her. 
The  ideal  of  womanly  beauty  aimed  ai 
reminds  Englishmen  of  the  barnm^ 
of  the  seventies,  when  the  craze  lOT 
golden  hair  was  at  Its  worst." 

There  are  surprises  in  this  short  sea- 
son of  opera,  as  in  every  season.  Here 
is  Mr.  Mottl.  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious. some  say  the  most  illustrlons 
of  Wagnerian  conductors,  now  in  lug; 
but  Mr.  Hertz  conducts  the  majority  of 
these  music  dramas.  Here  is  Miss 
Edyth  TX’alker.  whose  Amneris  is  cele- 
brated; but  Mrs.  Homer  will  be  the 
B^'ptian  princess  on  Monday  night.  We 
do  not  like  Mrs.  Homer  the  less,  hist 
there  is  the  natural  curiosity  to  see 
and  hear  Miss  Walker,  and  here  is  no 
Question  of  "patriotism,"  for  both  the 
singers  are  American.  , ,,, 

The  feature  ot  this  operatic  Wrek  'Will 
be  the  revival  of  Donizetti’s  "Elixir  of 
Love."  and  Delibes'  ballet,  ’’Coppelia'’ 
on  Wednesday  night, 

Donizetti’s  charming  opera  was  stmg 
here  years  ago  in  an  English  verstpn. 
Great  singers  appeared  in  it.  as  Sontag 
in  1853.  Ronconi  and  his  daughter  .An- 
tonnuci.  gave  delight  in  1866.  Gersi^r. 
■yicini,  and  Caracciolo  as  the  quack  doc- 
tor were  at  the  Globe  in  1883.  .An  Eng- 
lish verelon  "Adina"  with  the  b.iok  by 
Oscar  Well  was  performed  at  the  Bi>s- 
ton  Theatre  Feb.  4,  18S7.  with  Zelie  de 
Lussan,  '■Jom  Karl  and  H.  C.  Bamahee 
as  the  chlV  singers. 

Delibes’  "Coopella  was  produced  at 
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e Boi^ton  Theatre  Jan.  15.  1887,  by  the 
attonal  Opera  Company.  Theodore 
hcmaR  conductor.  The  chief  dancer 
as  Marie  Giuri.  The  story  is 
e.  based  in  part  on  the  ghastly  tale 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffman.  “Der  Sandmann. 
here  have  been  many  stage  versions 
om  Adam’s  “Nuremberg  Doll’'  to  Solo- 
on's  “Peplta"  and  the  play  in  whi^ch 
Une.  Welbo  was  seea  tills  season.  One. 

the  most  striking  versions  is  that  i?i 
enbach's  “Contes  d’Hoffmann." 
ich  Mr.  Conried  think.s  of  adding  to 
repertory  next  season. 

—h- 

The  True  Ballet. 

1 a taste  for  the  true  ballet  with  | 
ario  be  revived  here?  There  was 
Il6#-when  sages,  philosophers,  clergy- 
n and  literary  ladies  of  Boston  found 
ensc  and  esoteric  pleasure  in  watch- 
; the  caperings  and  twirlings  of  danc- 
<.  The  conversation  of  Margaret  Ful- 
and  Flalph  Waldo  Emerson,  as  they 
iked  In  Oriental  absorption  on  Fanny 
?sler  is  one  of  Boston’s  proudest  tra- 
lotis.  Col.  Clapp  records  the  sensa- 
n made  by  Fanny  when  she  first  ap- 
ired  here  In  1840:  “The  announcement 
I her  advent  was  hailed  with  joy,  and 
usually  staid  citizens  indulged  in 
rious  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  and  many 
tually  walked  before  the  Tremont 
iu.se  for  hours,  in  hopes  that  the  di- 
jilty  would  show  herself  at  t’ne  win- 
iw,  • ♦ • It  was  'Elssler’  on  every 
l|e.  She  was  dreamed  of.  talked  of. 
a idolized;  and  some  wag  having  cir- 
tated  a report  that  Fanny  would  take 
ail  ing  in  her  barouche,  quite  a gath- 
ng  took  place  on  Tremont  street. 

Boston  was  not  alone  in  this  ovation. 

• the  ladle.s  from  Boston  to  Phlladel- 
ia  all  wore  Elssler  cuffs,  made  of  vel- 
with  bright  buttons.  In  every  store 
Odow  articles  were  displayed  flavor- 
' of  the  mania.  ELssIer  boot-jacks, 
«ler  bread,  etc.,  etc.,  were  to  be  seen. 
)wlng  how  violent  was  the  attack  of 
inny-ftlssler-manlaphobia.’  ’’  Did  she 
: help  In  the  completion  of  Bunker 
X monument?  There  is  a merry 
t to  thi.s  effect.  And  she  made  a 
5«ch  Ui  her  admirers  her  last  night. 
Ws  is  the  first  time  I have  appeared 
ore  you  with  pain.  Am  I to  leave 
i forever?  Xo.  it  shall  not  be.  I will 
t sav  adieu,  but  hope  to  see  you 
Un.“  She  wa.s  paid  $500  a night.  The 
inert  aum.  including  the  premiums 
'Alned  at  auction,  for  a single  night 
s $1726. 

I’e  fear  that  Mis.s  Enrica  Varasi. 
iceful  as  she  is.  is  not  honored  by 
*h  attentions.  Tliere  is  no  expectant 
•wd  gaping  with  craned  necks  at  the 
idows  of  her  inn.  The  age  of  chiv- 
y Is  gone. 

’here  are  already  evidences  of  Mr. 
aried’s  desire  to  make  the  ballets  iq- 
d in  the  operas  an  artistic  fea- 
rt  would  be  unjust  to  hold  him 
sible  for  the  prevailing  thick 
of  the  present  corps  de  ballet, 
e-  accomplished  Mr.  Wainwright, 
l^sayist.  forger  and  murderer,  the 
of  T.>amb.  Talfourd.  Macready 
thers.  answ'cred  when  he  was 
hed  w'ith  the  murder  of  Helen 
Tombie.  his  sister-in-law,  whom  he 
ned:  “V'es;  it  was  a dreadful  thing 
but  she  had  very  thick  ankles.” 
are  told  that  she  was  a tall, 

1 girl,  with  fair  hair,  and  her 
,d  been  Insured  for  about  f*l8.000, 
cemy  of  his  artistic  objection  to 
ay  be  doubted.  Miss  Varasi.  how- 
has  been  more  highly  favored,  and 
’"alnwrlght,  were  he  to  sec  her, 
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wmuld  not  be  moved  to  murderous 
thought. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Sr\OAY  — Symphen.v  Hall.  8 P.  M.:  Crratore 

and  bis  band.  Ple<'«*s  hy  tVagner,  Weber, 
Venll.  Liszt,  Si’huiminn.  Kolto. 

MONDAY— Boston  Theatre.  8 P.  M.:  Opening 
night  of  second  week  of'  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  company.  Mr.  (’onriod.  director. 
Verdi's  ••Aida.”  with  Mines.  Gadskl  and 
Homer  and  Messrs.  Dippel.  Oainpanarl.  Plan- 
con.  Mueblmanu.  Mr.  Hlnricbs  will  con- 
duct. 

•Iordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.:  Concert  of  the 
Boston  Orchestral  I'lnb,  Mr.  Longy.  condm-- 
tor.  Widor's  Spanish  overture;  suite  from 
Itameau’s  *T,es  Indes  Galantes”;  Mozart's 
concerto  in  K fiat  for  two  pianos  and  orches- 
tra (Miss  Davis  and  Miss  Nowell,  pianists); 
first  orchestral  suite'.  Ten  Brink:  the  “Moon- 
llght''  scene  from  Mn.'sseners  •‘Werther’’ 
tMrs.  R.  ,T.  Hall,  saxophone),  and  the  March 
from  Massenet’s  “Cinderella.'’  Miss  Iy)u1se 
Tibhitts  will  sing  songs  by  Holmes  and  Mas- 
senet and  a.  group  of  old  French  songs.  ' 
The  orchet<trnl  pieces  will  be  pla.red  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston. 

TUESDAY-  Boston  Theatre.  7,45  P.  M.,  Wag- 
ner’s “Slecfried.”  Mmes.  Ternina.  Walker, 
iiCnion.  Messrs,  Burestaller.  Ueiss.  Van  Tlooy, 
Blass.  Goritz.  Mr.  Mottl  conductor. 

Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.:  Third  and  last 
concert  of  the  Cecilia  Society.  Mr.  Hang 
condnetor.  ^lotet  bv  Mendelssohn,  composed 
for  the  nuns  of  La  Trlnita  at  Rome  iflrst 
performance  heret:  Paalin  for  chorus  and 

organ.  Cesar  Franck;  Russian  Cherubim 
.‘^<jngs*  by  Tschal  Kowsky:  Madrigals  and^ 
part  songs  by  Dvorak.  Klgar,  Faning.  Hai>- 
lev,  Tschatkowsky.  Mr.  Alfred  Girnudet  of 
the  Opera.  P.srls.  will  sing  an  aria  from 
Meyerljcer's  “Star  of  the  North."  and  a 
group  of  French  songs  (his  first  appearance 
fn  Boston).  Mr.  Karl  Ondricck,  violinist, 
and  Mr.  B.  H Wholpley,  organist,  \>'lll  as- 
sist. 

WEDNESDAY'  The  Tnlleries.  H A.  M.:  Mr. 

Wilhelm  Heinrloh’s  fourth  and  last  recital. 
Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn  will  assist.  Mr.  Heinrich 
will  sing  gypsy  songs  by  Brahms.  Dvorak, 
and  Korbav's  old  Hungorian  melodies.  Mr. 
Meyn  will  sing  song.s  by  Slduev  Homer. 
Secchi  and  Brahms,  and  two  old  French 
songs. 

Boston  Theatre.  2 P.  M. ; Gounod's  "Faust  : 
Mmes.  Ackie.  .Taeoby  and  Bauermeister  .and 
Messrs.  Dlppel,  (^mpanarl,  Dufrlche  and 
Plancon.  Mr.  Hlnricbs  will  conduct. 

Boston  Theatre.  8 P.  M.:  Donizetti’s 

“T/EJlslr  d'Amore":  ffines.  Sembrlch  and 
Bouton  and  .Mesera.  Naval,  Uossl  ami  .‘^cottl; 
Mr.  Franko.  conductor.  Delibes’  ballet. 
“Coppelia";  .Mmes.  Varasi,  Hesoh  and  Gell- 
foid  ond  Messrs.  Francloli  and  Bayer;  Mr. 
Franko,  conductor. 

Svmphony  Ilnll,  8 P.  M.:  Concert  In  aid 

of  "ibe  i>enslon  fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra:  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor:  Beethoven’s 
0th  symi^ony.  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Handel  and  Hadyn  chorus  and  Mrs.  Kldcskl- 
Bradbury.  Mrs.  .Tullo  Wyman.  Mr.  Theodoie 
Van  Y'or.t  and  Mr.  Myron  L.  YVhltney,  .Tr. 

TIirUSDAY-  Boston  Theatre.  8 P.  M.:  Wag- 
ner’s "Tnnnhaenser."  Mmes.  Ackte.  Frem- 
stad.  Seygard.  .Messrs.  Kraus,  Gorltz,  Plan- 
con.  Reiss.  Ba.ver.  Muehlmanii.  Dufrlche.  Mr. 
Hertz  conductor. 

FRIDAY' — Symphon.v  Hall.  2:80  P.  M.: 
Twenty-second  public  rehearsal  of  the  Sym- 
phony  orchestra.  Mr.  Gericke  rondmtor. 
Overtur**  U>  ‘“The  Betrothed  of  the  (?zar." 
Uimsky-Korsakofr;  concert  niece  for  piano 
ami  tvrehestra.  Helen  Hopelclrk  (played  by 
the  composeM:  Schubert's  “rnfinlshed” 

Symphony;  .Scherzo  from  Saint-Saens  piano  ^ 
concerto  In  G ininor-iMrs.  IIopekirk>;  Wag-  • 
ner’H  overture  to  “Rleuzl."  j 


SATURDAY— Bo.ston  Theatre,  2 P.  M.:  Blzet’a 
“Carmen."  Mmes.  Calve.  Ijemon,  Ralph. 
.Jacoby.  Messrs.  Naval,  .Touruet.  Begue. 
Gunrd'abassi,  Dufrlche.  Reiss.  Mr.  Mottl 
conductor. 

Boston  Theatre.  7:80  P.  M..  Wagner’s 
“Goptterdaeramerung."  Mmes.  Ternina, 
Weed,  Homer,  Ralph.  Seygard.  Mesars. 
Kraus,  Blass.  Mueblmann.  Mr.  Hert^  con- 
ductor. 

S.ymphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.;  Twenty-second 
concert  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ge- 
ricke conductor,  i^rogramme  as  on  Friday 
afternoon.  

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Aino  Aclate  as  Juliet;  Marguerite  Le- 
^nK>iv-fonaerJtaiwweUAnoj>aJi«r»4tt^per- 

etta  and  now  a.  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Hoiwe  company:  Alfret 
Herts  of  the  same  company,  who  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  of  "Parsi- 
fal” outside  of  Bayreuth;  Caruso,  whose 
band  will  play  at  Symphony  Hal!  to- 
night; Emile  Sauret,  the  violinist,  who 
played  at  the  Symphony  concert  last 
week,  from  a photograph  taken  in  Bos- 
ton in  the  seventies:  Aloy.s  Burg.staller, 
who  win  sing  the  part  of  Siegfried  thi.s 
week. 

Mi.ss  Sherlie  Beatrice  Wlieeler.  whose 
debut  In  grand  opera  at  Naples  was  an- 
nounced in  last  Sunday’s  Herald,  Is  a 
Boston  girl,  and  received  her  early  >hu- 
; sical  education  in  thl.s  city.  She  was  a 
member  of  a local  vocal  school  for  tliiee 
years,  and  appeared  in  a number  of  con- 
certs and  operatic  recitals.  Miss  Whee- 
ler has  been  studying  in  Italy  the  past 
two  years.  She  made  her  appearance 
at  the  Bellini  Theatre  in  Naples  on  the 
evening  of  March  26.  In  the  role  of  T.eo- 
nora  in  Donizetti’s  ’’I.,a  Pavorlta,"  with 
marked  succe.-s,  It  Is  said.  She  is  21 
years  old.  Her  voice  is  a mezzo-sopra- 
no. Her  teacher  In  Naples  predlet.s  for 
her  a brilliant  future  in  her  chosen  ca- 
reer. Miss  Wheeler  has  also  .studied  in 
Florence,  and  has  already  in  her  reper- 
tory “Alda."  "Fedora’’  and  "11  Trovo- 
tore." 

LOCAL. 

A recital  will  be  given  at  Ashmont 
Hall.  Ashmont.  Thursday  evejilng  at  8:13 
F.  M..  by  Mr.  John  Francis  Gilder, 
pianist  and  compo.ser  of  New  Tfork, 
assisted  hy  .Master  Karl  Kernohan,  so- 
prano, and  "disc  machine  records  of 
great  vocal  artists  who  h.ave  sung  into 
It.  Including  Sembrlch.  Calve.  Mlchnil- 
owa.  Caruso  and  others."  The  pro- 
gramme will  Include  piano  pieces  by 
Mendels.sohn.  Mason.  Gottschalk  and 
Gilder,  and  songs  by  various  masters. 

Creatore’s  band  will  be  heard  this 
evenlr^  In  the  "Tannhaeuser  March,  ” 
"Der  Frelschuetz  Overture."  the  Terzet- 
to from  "Attlla.’’  the  .second  Hungarian 
Rhapsodie.  Dlazt,  the  "Traeumerci”  of 
Schumann,  a selection  from  Bolto’s 
"Mefistofele."  and  the  prelude  and  sa- 
cred scene  from  the  first  act  of  "Parsi- 
fal." The  soloists  of  the  evening  will  be 
Messrs.  Plerno,  Croce  and  laflsco. 
popular  scale  of  prices  has  been  fixed 
for  this  evening,  and  the  box  office  at 
Symphony  Hall  will  be  opeti  at  1 o’clock 
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today  for  the  sale  of  tlcl^ts. 

The  men  of  the  Symphony  orchc.-Ua 
have  again  fotind  that  the  Boston  pub 
11c  takes  a practical  interest  In  the  pen- 
sion fund  established  for  the  benefit  of 
ih^  memb^rfihlp  of  their  orpanlzation.  «« 

; the  sale  of  seats  for  next  ''''dnej^ay 
' evenlng’.s  concert  in  aid  of  this  object 
' has  been  gratlfylngl.v  targe.  In  plan- 
ning  as  the  chief  attraction  of  the  even- 
, in(?’s  programme  a performance  of  Bee- 
' thoven’a  ninth  symphony  Mr.  Gericke 
has  evidently  gratified  the  wishes  of  a 
large  musical  public.  The  sale  of  seats 
continues  at  Symphony  Hall. 

The  singers  who  have  been  associated 
In  the  clae^ef*  of  the  People  s hor.al 
Union  the  present  season  will  be  heard 
at  Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  evening. 

1 the,  24th  Inst.  Tlte  works  to  be  performed 
are  the  "Stabat  Mater  ” of  Rossini  and 

the  "St.  Cecilia"  Mass  by  Gounod.  The 
soloists  will  be  Airs.  Marie  Kunkel  Zim- 
merman. soprano:  Miss  Pauline  Wolt- 
man.  alto:  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Shirley,  ten- 
or. and  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney.  Jr., 
bass.  A large  orchestra  will  a.ssist.  The 
price  of  tickets  has  been  fixed  upon  a 
popular  scale  and  they  may  be  had  at 
either  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office  or 
the  Oliver  Dltson  music  store,  on  and 
after  tomorrow  morning. 

The  programme  arranged  hy  Mrs. 
Avonia  Bonney  Ulchflelu  for  her  con- 
cert at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  the  21st  Inst.,  with 
a view  to  introducing  a number  of  her 
most  prominent  pupll.s,  will  Include 
songs  by  Gounod.  David,  Delibes.  Gra- 
nier  and  Kneall.  and  operatic  selections 
from  "I  Promessl  Sposi,"  “II  Guarany," 
"Dlnorah.”  "Otello"  and  "Lakme.’  The 
singers  will  be  the  .Misses  Sarah  Eaton. 
Charlotte  Grosvenor.  Helen  Philba  and 
others.  Manager  D.  H.  Mudgett  of  Sym- 
phony Hall  has  charge  of  this  affair, 
and  reserved  seats  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  him  at  Symphony  Hall. 


THE  OPERATIC  WEEK. 

The  list  of  operas  to  be  performed  this 
week  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hou.se 
Company  at  the'  Boston  Theatre  l.s  given 
In  "Music  of  the  ’Week." 

On  Wednesday  evening  both  Donizet- 
ti’s opera  and  Delibes’  ballet  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Naham  Franko.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Franko  is  one  “t 
the  few  American  born  musicians  who 
have  been  afforded  opportunities  of  ap- 
pearing as  conductors  of  grand  opera 
in  their  own  country.  For  over  a quar- 
ter of  a century  he  ha.s  been  promi- 
nently associated  with  American  con- 
cert schemes  and  with  the  operatic  p.T- 
formances  given  at  the  Academy  of 
Musk'  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  For  several  seasons  p:isi.  how- 
ever, he  has  oeen  chiefly  known  as  :hs 
concert  master  of  the  latter  In.stltuflon. 

"D’Ellsir  D’Amore,"  which  was  orig- 
inally produced  In  Italy  75  years  ap". 
was  suggested  to  Donizetti  by  a theme 
which  had  more  than  once  been  set  lo 
music.  An  opera  dealing  with  the  same 
subject'  was  composed  by  Auber  sod 
produced  In  Paris.  The  plot  deals  In  an 
amusing  way  with  the  lov>  rivalry  of 
Nemeorlna.  a rustic  of  a familiar  pat- 
tern. and  Bclcore.  a dashing  officer, 
both  of  them  enamored  of  a capricious 
beaut}’  named  Adlna.  A quack  doctor, 
one  Dulcamara,  and  a bogus  love  potion, 

; have  much  to  do  with  the  bringing 
about  of  the  denouement.  Nemorino  a( 
last  wins  the  hand  of  the  heroine,  and 
Beloore  Is  sent  to  the  right-about.  TIi 
alternate  sentiment  and  comedy,  no  less 
than  the  admirable  voice  of  Mme.  3em- 
hrlch.  are  no  doubt  displayed  to  rare 
advantage  In  the  part  of  Adlnc : Mr. 
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■ : Npmorln  • ; . Ri^ssl  Is 

•II  flu  -vl  to  t <“  njffo  work 
■ Or.  Oulonmara  a«d  Mr. 
^ ■ ^'flo  lioarti  hini  in 

V.,  \ V"“k  with  hit  , 

• ri,-  “Coppfia 

. \ concertgoer?  In  Paii?. 

- .,^1  <•  Petersburg.  Milan  and  oth>'r 

' ' !^ntres  >n  the  continent.  "C>>n- 

’’l  ' ■ has  long  had  an  established  place 

l:-.msos.  American  managers,  until  the 
coming  of  Mr.  Coniiecl.  had  effected  to 
slight  '.illet.  The  succes.s  .scored  by 
! ■ Ill  . charming  work  some  w’ceks  ago 
. ; the  Jietropoiitan  came.  Uierefore,  as 
surprise.  Tilis  success,  it  .'ilould  he 
.'dded.  .cas  largely,  and.  indeed,  chicf- 
!y  .1  1 ■ ihe  presence  at  tlie  head  of  the 

■ ]it.  I,  ,i,rps  de  ballet  of  Mile. 
\ liisi.  premiere  danseuse  of 

la.  who  impersonated  the  rustic; 
Swaiiili'  The  plot  of  "Cop- 

■ i.  ils  wiiii  (he  folly  of  a young 
nam"  Frantz,  who.  though 

a t - P.'.anilda.  falls  In  love  with 
: 1.  : doll,  which  he  mistakes 

1 woman.  Swanilda.  In  the  sec- 
t!’"  two  acts  into  which  the 
1-  i-  is  given  here  is  divided, 
'-or  way  into  the  worksliop  of 
ipciius.  a weird  personage  wlio 
I ' .-i.-s  .'s  time  to  the  construction  of 
1 .'oivata.  and  there  substitutes  herself 
'r  ti'.e  doll  of  whom  Frantz  Itas  be- 
ome  enamored.  Coppolius  is.  for  a 
lime,  deluded  into  supposing  that  he  has 
pul  life  into  his  own  puppet,  and  his 
discomfiture  on  finding  that  he  has 
‘“cn  ilic  spoio  of  Sw'anilda  is  extreme. 
■1  '.lie  denouement  Frantz  is  pardoned 
for  his  momentary  infidelity  and  goes 
bnek  to  ids  old  love  of  Swanilda. 


M.  r. 
Knr;. 
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THE  KNEISELS  IN  LONDON, 
l.ast  night  at  St.  James’  Hall,  the 
.dh  of  the  present  series  of  the  Broad- 
s’. -od  concerts— an  extra  concert,  how- 
■ cor.  having  been  announced  for  March 
S'— w as  given,  the  Knelsel  quartet,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs'.  Franz  Kneisel,  Von 
Theodorowickz.  Svencski  and  Schroe- 
der.  plaving  Beethoven’s  quartet  in  il 
minor  (op.  59;  No.  2)  for  the  opening 
ietail  of  the  proftramme.  A beautiful 
and  wonderful  work,  it  was  both  won- 
derfully and  beautifully  played.  There 
was  a dignity  in  this  rendering— the 
dignity  which  one  likes  to  associate 
with  the  grave  and  authentic  mafter 
who  conquered  the  world  oy  his  mag- 
nificence of  meaning,  by  his  assur- 
nr.ce  cf  accomplishment  and  hy  his 
glorio'js  greatness  of  genius.  This  com-  . 
bination  of  players  showed  how  finely  ' 
they  penetrated  into  the  heart  ot 
Beethoven’s  meaning.  One  may  spe- 
eialtv  mention  the  last  movement 
I Finale:  Prestol  as  an  instance  of  their 
exceptional  prowess.  A curious,  and 
certainlv  not  unintentional,  effect  In 
t’-ds'  movement  sent  one  suddenly  to 
ihoughls  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  and 
seemed  to  make  a bridge  across  every 
detail  of  the  enormously  ambitious  and  , 
the  splendidly  purposeful  work  of_  thin 
magnificent  master.  Miss  Adela  Verne  j 
plaved  some  pianoforte  soli  of  Chopin  i 
quite  prettily,  and  the  concert  con-  | 
eluded  with  Dvorak’s  quartet  in  F 
major,  for  two  violins,  viola  and  vio- 
loficello  (op.  96).  interpreted  by  the  quar- 
tet of  which  the  names  have  already 
been  given.  Dvorak  Is  a curiously  in- 
genuous work,  but  it  is  interesting,  one  , 
may  even  sav  entertaining.  It  is  essen-  1 
lirdlv  Bohemian.— Pail  Mali  Gazette, 
Mar'eh  19.  1 

’’Dancelot”  of  the  Referee  wrote;  “The  ] 
Kiuisel  quartet  from  Boston,  w.  S.  A..  \ 

has  not  been  heard  In  thi-s  country  since  ; 
’•:'T.  and  consequently  its  reappearance 
at  ihe  Broadwood  concert  on  Thursday  i 
• .ling  excited  some  Interest.  The  for-  , 
'•ign  influence  in  the  American  musical 
worl,i  is  indicated  hy  the  names  of  the.  i 
members  of  the  party,  and  their  style  ] 
i-  distinctly  German.  The  ensemble,  j 
w’th  regard  to  balance,  purity  and  , 
s inorousness  of  tone,  unanimity  of  at-  ' 

' -k  and  clearness  ot  the  part  playing,  j 
-i.;.y  fairly  be  termed  perfect,  but  they 
seem  to  have  polished  off  until  they  ■ 
lifliV’.  lost  depth  of  human  sentiment. 
B'  -thoven’s  music  was  presented  as  a ‘ 
leaui^'ully  finished  statue,  and  the  ren- 
of  Dvorak’s  ’negro’  quartet  In 
F.  tip.  96.  suggested  that  gentleman  in 
his  Sunday  best.” 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 


» 


i 


“Trols  poeme.s  marltimes,”  by  Georges 
Hue,  were  produced  at  a Lamoureux  1 
•incert,  Paris.  March  6.  They  Illustrate  | 
prose-poems  hy  Andre  Ljebey.  “Mer  j 
Grlse”  is  "purposely  monotonous  and  ; 

cavy”;  "Mer  Palenne,”  In  the  nature  of 
a cradle  song,  has  pretty  coloring”; 

Sauvage”  is  a.  “powerful  and  sin- 
i -;-  - In’ oration  to  tlie  ocean;  the 
rhy  hm  recalls  with  striking  fidelity  the 
• o'k  of  foaming  billows  against  the  | 
live  rock.”  The  pieces  are  wrlt- 
■ for  .loprano  and  orchestra,  and  Miss 


; f-j  i' 
■ i.ri’o 

; rim 


o was  the  singer, 
rty-jif:ven  hitherto  unknown  com- 
rn  by  Sohubart,  not  Schubert, 
been  discovered  by  a profe.ssor  at 
The  two  opening  measures  of 
,.o  •e  .’s  shepherds’  song  in  the 
•oral”  symphony  are  fonnd  to  be 


V'ti’ical  with  the  same  In  a "pastoral  ” 
H r.-art.  entitled  "Song  of  Shep- 
; ' N ■ Schubart.  It  may  be  remem- 
• i d,  . os  Impr'.-ioned  for  10  years  in 
: - 'orii  ' ...s  of  Hohenasperg.  because  he 
■ s ''  Franzlska  von  Hohenhelm, 

;•  f:  -.rite  of  the  Duke  of  IVurtemberg, 

• S'.hmergallna.” 

■ 1 -g.”  a b'ene  for  voice  and  or- 

■ ;ar  f’ul.  written  for  a 

- ’ 1 a*d  .'if  a war  ambulance 

; ■ ,a  been  produced  ai  St.  Peters- 

. - X. 

•Jr  : trel  (Pari  ■ exults  over  the 

r DuO'd  ..verlure.  "Frlthi- 


■f.l'  .ood  ofaforlu,  “Paradise  l-ost,’‘  fii 
I'-oflor  this  season. 

Ai^iano  trio  hy  P.  Colndren,  produced 
nt  Brussels,  Is  highly  praised  for  lieauty 
of  ideas  and  diversity  and  originality  of 
rhyttims. 

Paul  .Schelnpflug’s  "Worpswede.  2. 
mood  pictures  from  lower  Saxony  for  a 
voice,  violin.  English  horn  and  piano, 
was  produced  at  Bremen  in  January. 

piano  quartet  by  the  same  young 
composer  of  Bremen  was  produced  at 
the  last  Busel  festival. 

An  orchestral  work,  "Rhapsodic  Heb- 
raique.”  by  B.  Zolotareff,  was  played 
at  a Dresden  symphony  concert 
March  11. 

D’indv’s  new  symphony  In  B flat  was 
prcduce'd  at  a Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  Feb.  28.  and  provoked  discus- 
sion. The  first  movement,  "tres  vlf,” 
follows  an  introduction  full  of  daring 
dissonances.  Themes  are  exposed  which 
are  used  in  the  other  movements.  There 
ere  astonishing  modulations  and  Strangs 
instrumental  combinations  with  stopped 
horns  and  muted  trumpets.  The  sec- 
ond movement,  moderately  slow,  de-  ^ 
velops  a theme  of  archaic  character.  ( 
Phrases  for  trumpels  are  continued  by 
low  flute  or  medium  oboe  tones;  mur-i 
murs  of  trombones  die  in  bassoon  stac- 
cati  and  double  bass  pizzlcati.  The 
intermezzo’s  chief  theme  recalls  the. 
Phrygian  or  Dorian  mode,  accented  by 
a sort  of  carillon,  while  preceding 
themes  also  appear.  ”A  sort  of  the- 
matic polyrhythm  is  opposed  to  in- 
strumental polyphony.”  The  finale  is 
said  to  be  incredibly  polyphonic  and 
polyrhythmic.  Mr.  F.  de  Mend,  a warm 
admirer  of  d'indy,  complains  of  the 
Iirevailing  mist  that  hides  the  splendor 
of  admirable  lines,  and  allows  only  frag- 
ments of  the  structure  to  be  revealed. 
"And  why.”  he  asks,  "is  it  necessary 
that  the  richnessof  the  orchestral  colors, 
the  infinite  science  of  modulation, 
the  wealth  of  the  developments,  the 
generosity  of  the  rhythms  should  be  ex-  • 
tinguished  in  the  .austerity  of  thought  • 
and  the  dryness  of  ideas— a dryness  per- 
haps more  apparent  than  real?’.’ 

X symphony  by  Marcel  L.'iney  pro- 
duced at  a concert  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Music,  Paris,  March  14,  was 
highly  praised.  It  is  based  on  two 
lundamental  tliemes.  "yet  the  symphony 
is  classic  in  its  general  plan  and  the 
sober  character  of  the  so;iorous  and 
skilfully  conceived  instrumentation. 
Other  new  works  produced  at  this  con- 
cert were  a prelude  by  Mme.  Duoourau 
to  a Basque  drama;  a nocturne  for 
piano  and  orchestra  by  Jean  Hure; 
songs  by  Henri  Mulet  and  Eugene  La- 
croix: some  short  pieces  by  Inghelhrecht 
and  two  excerpts  from  a Suite  Bre- 
tonne  by  Ladmlrault. 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 


“La  Fille  de  Roland"  musical  tragedy 
in  four  acts,  text  based  'by  Paul  Fer- 
rier  on  Henri  d»  Bornier’s  play,  music 
by  Henri  R;ibaud,  was  produced  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  Paris,  March  16.  Some 
critics  dismissed  the  work  with  the 
remark,  “a  fine  oratorio,”  but  others,  j 
as  Henri  Imbert,  praised  warmly  the 
dramatic  eloquence  and  the  poignant 
expression  of  suffering  humanity;  the 
scoro  is  ii.  v^ritablf^  music  tragedy  or  | 
deeply  sombre  color;  It  reveals  a sin- 
cerity of  accent,  a justice  of  expres- 
sion. a nobility  that  are  rarely  found 
in  such  high  degree  in,  the  work  of  a 


,-oung  composer.  

\ musical  comedy.  ‘ The  Cingalee, 
ir.  Sunny  Ceylon,”  book  by  James  '1. 
ranner,  Ivrics  hy  Adrian  Rot's  and 
Percy  Greenbank,  music  by  Lionel 
tionckton  and  Paul  Rubens,  was 
irouuoed  at  Daly’s  Theatre,  Lon- 
lon,  March  3.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
sette  said  of  It:  ’’From  beginning  to 
=nd  the  thing  Is  realized  precisely  as 
ts  authors  de.signed  that  it  should  he 
i-ealized;  passing  s'cenes  of  delightful 
lolor,  a fantasy  ot  dream  visions,  a 
wealth  and  wonder  in  realization  of 
those  ideas  which,  in  the  life  of  our 
averv-dav  necessities,  ’never  were  on 
sea  or  land.’  ” The  plot  if  unimportant 
—a  black  pearl  to  be  hunted  for.  a 
pretty  girl  as  the  central  fact.  “The 


music,  save  for  a few  additional  lyrics 
and  numbers  by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Rubens, 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  Monckton,  and 
it  delighted  uf  by  its  inventive  skill 
and  by  its  enormous  advance  in  musical 
accomplishment  upon  anything  that  the 
author  has  done  before.  Mr.  Monck- 
ton’s  favor  with  the  public  has  so  far 
been  not  difficult  to  understand;  he  has 
written  many  tunes  that  naturally  have 
attracted  a public  which  likes  nothing 
so  sincerely  as  the  effect  of  a quick  and 
beating  rhythm.  In  fact,  it  is  owing  to 
this  tendency  that  a great  deal  of  the 
musical  corruption  of  the  times  Is  to  be 
attributed;  but  that  is  another  story. 
In  his  prefent  score  Mr.  Monckton  has 
made  what  might  have  seemed  to  be  a 
tremendous  effort,  but  an  effort,  never- 
theless, which  is  crowned  by  complete 
success,  to  show  us  that  his  talent  if 
not  really  meant  for  the  exploitation  of 
the  piano-organ,  but  that  it  belongs  to 
refined  and  essentially  pleasant  places 
of  art.  Nor  do  we  use.  that  phrase 
'meant  for  the  exploitation  of  the  pianp- 
organ’  In  any  derogator.v  sense.  Proba- 
bly Mr.  Monckton  hlm-self  must  con- 
stantly have  heard  his  highly  rhythmi- 
cal music  danced  to,  sung  and  played 
by  some  who  practically  live  their  mu- 
sical life  by  organ-grinding,  and  by 
others  who  enjoy  themselves  by  what 
may  be  called,  euphemistically,  mud- 
dances.  That  he  is  a musician  of  very 
great  talent  everybody  must  have 
known  who  has  followed  his  scores  in 
the  past;  but  the  fort  of  •deliberate  man- 
ner in  which  he  has.  In  his  newest  score, 
taken  his  music  seriously,  and  gone  to 
the  heart  of  Its  meaning,  with  a definite 
delight  In  the  real  beauty  of  music,  is 
a thing  upon  which  we  congratulate 
him  very  heartily.  In  .fome  of  his  con- 
certed matter,  especially,  he  proves  him- 
self here  to  be  a genuinely  original  and 
sweet  composer,  we  select  particujarly 
the  quartet  entitled  ’The  Course  of 
True  I •)\e.’  wherein  he  seems  really  to 
have  inherited  the  bullivan  mantle.  All 
the  choral  work,  too,  is  distinguished  by 
1 humor,  and  ’iv  a sort  of  runaway  feel- 
ing f’  I'lii  • whli  h Is  quite  exhilarat- 


ing. U would'  be  idle  to  enumerate  oe- 
taTl  i>y  detail.  Of  course,  Mr.  Monsikton 
is  not  always  at  this  most  excellent 
level;  but.  at  all  events,  when  he  does 
not  so  completely  convince  the  musician 
he  never  fails  to  convince  the  crowd. 
The  additional  numbers  by  Mr.  Paul  I 
Rubens  might  well  have  been  spared  i 
from  the  piece;  neither  the  music  nor  : 
the  lyrical  writing  (If  such  a name  can 
really  be  applied  to  his  work)  l.s  of 
more  than  momentary  value.” 

The  Royal  Opera  at  Berlin  will  be 
demolished  and  a new  one  built  on 
ground  made  vacant  by  the  sacrifice  of 
one  of  the  palaces  of  the  Opera  Square. 
The  plans  have  been  made  by  Genzmer 
of  ’Wiesbaden,  but  the  Landtag  will  de- 
cide as  to  their  merit. 


FOR  VIOLINISTS. 

Achille  Rivarde  gave  a recital  in  Jjon- 
don  March  4,  and  Mr.  Blackburn  thus 
shouted  hig  praise:  "He  again  proved 
himself  to  be  a player  who  stands  quite 
in  the  front  rank  of  contemporary  vio- 
linists. That  is  to  say,  he  can  challenge 
such  artlstf  as  Ysaye  or  Kreisler  with- 
out fearing  the  effects  of  the  compari- 
son. His  tone  is  beautifully  rich,  his 
musical  apprehension  is  that  ot  a 
scholar  and  a thinker,  and  hig  technical 
qualities  are  altogether  superb.  Last 
night  there  was  scarcely  a single  phrase 
in  his  playing  co  which  one  could  not 
listen  without  unalloyed  pleasure.  His 
interpretation  of  Bach’s  ’Chaconne’  was 
superlativtely  artistic;  those  splendid 
classical  phrases  which,  despite  their 
solemnity  of  form,  contain  the  fire  of, 
so  much  passion,  were  given  by  him 
with  a curious  combination  of  dignity 
and  Intense  feeling— a combination 

which  was  irresistible.  In  these  days, 
when  the  public  is  very  much  inclined 
to  run  after  any  new  star,  it  is  well 
that  it  should  be  reminded  of  the  work 
of  such  a man  as  this,  who  upholds 
the  best  traditiono  ot 

ing.  while  at  the  same  lime  hie  musi- 
cal personality  and  individuality  are 
never  for  a moment  obscured,  and  call 
forth  a tull  meed  of  approbation  and  i 
applause.  His  concert  opened  with  Lo- 
catelli’g  Sonata  in  G minor,  which  he 
played  with  extreme  refinement  of  man- 
ner'; but  it  was  in  the  later  jiieces.  such 
as  Saint-Saens’  ’Concertstueck,’  the 
Bach,  already  mentioned,  and  Wle- 
niawski’s  ‘Airs  Russes’  that  his  peculiar- 
ly great  qualities  were  shown.  He  is  a 
rlneiy  vinic  player,  and  ;»ei  he  show- 
not  a touch  of  harshnet's:  he  has  groat 
tenderness  in  his  musical  phrasing,  and 
yet  he  shows  never  a sign  of  effiminacy. 
We  have  said  already  that  his  technical 
accomplishment  is'  superb,  and  b.v  inai 
phrase  we  mean  lliat  there  is  no- ‘trick.’ 
if  such  a word  maj'  be  momentarily 
allowed,  of  tlie  violin  with  which  he  is 
not  intimately  acquainted,  and  which 
he  does  not  put  to  splendid  use.  In  a 
word,  here  is  a magnificent  player  and 
a great  artist.” 

Mr.  Blackburn  was  still  more  enthusi- 
astic, incredibly  enthusiastic,  over  Irene 
Penso,  who  gave  a recital  In  St.  Janies’ 
Hall.  London,  March  8.  Listen  to  him 
as  he  wraps  hi.«  singing  clothes  about 
him  for  a lyrical  flight:  ’’Miss  Irene 

Penso  is  an  artist  of  the  violin,  who  is. 
beyond  all  doubt,  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  attractive  of  contemporary  in- 
terpreters of  that  instrument.  She  hfw 
temperament:  she  has  a ripe  artistic 
feeling.  But  she  has  more  than  this: 
she  knows  what  music  means,  and  she 
penetrates  into  the  very  heart  of  that 
whioh.  to  so  many  people  in  this  unin- 
telligible world,  is  so  utterly  insignifi- 
cant, and  Is  practically  so  meaning- 
less, The  utter  insignificance  ot  that 
which  should  leally  be  so  full  of  mean- 
ing is  a point  which  all  of  us  should  lay 
stress  upon,  and  which  we  should  try. 
surely,  to  make  part  of  the  teaching  of 
the  better  part  of  the  world’s  aim  and 
effort.  Miss  Penso  realizes  these  things 
in  a very  subtle  and  what  may  be  called 
a very  confidential  way;  she  knows  ex- 
actly how  to  make  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  everything  that  Is  deep 
and  remote  in  the  interpretative  art 
which  she  has  chosen  for  her.self.  Miss 
Penso  Is  voung;  but  she  has  knowledge 
which  almost  ranks  with  that  of  those 
who  in  the  rush  of  the  times  run  well 
beyond  their  years.  • * * Miss  Penso 
opened  her  concert  with  A^ieuxtemps 
Concerto  in  E minor;  in  this  she  proved 
that  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  violin 
players  of  modern  days;  and  we  speak 
now  no  longer  in  general  terms,  but 
rank  her  with  men  like  Tsaye,  and  with 
Kreisler,  far  above  Miss  Hall.  We  are 
not  sure,  Indeed,  if  Miss  Penso  cannot 
be  classed  at  the  present  moment  ahead 
of  all  these  violin  players  now  before 
the  public:  she  has  a sentiment  for  her 
instrument,  a method,  and  what  may  be 
called  a finality  of  practice,  which  are 
altogether  unexampled  in  the  path  of 
her  own  artistic  choice.  The  programme 
which  she  essayed  was  one  which  could 
not  have  been  selected  save  by  a per- 
fectly assured  artist.  It  is  possible  that 
she  may  be  blamed  for  tlie  attempt  to 
achieve  things  which  are  now.  unfortu- 
nately, said  to  be  out  of  date;  but  in 
that  attempt  she  was  gloriously  suc- 
cessful. and  her  playing  was  wonder- 
fully artistic.  Rachmaninoff’s  Romance 
was  played  by  her  with  exquisite  feel- 
ing, and  with  a kind  of  instinctive  real- 
ization whch  could  not  in  its  own  way 
be  .surpassed.  In  fact,  it  is  in  work 
which  is  not  significantly  English  that 
she  is  at  her  best.  The  violinists  who 
can  play  Bach  in  such  of  his  writings 
as  are  deliberately  intended  to  be  unac- 
companied must  rank  among  the  first- 
class  players  of  the  -world;  in  Bach’s 
Sarabande  and  in  those  other  pieces  to 
which  we  have  already  referred  this 
truth  mav  be  emphasized  absolutely. 
The  best  Mrt.  however,  of  Miss  Penso’s 
wonderful  performance  lay  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  intention,  and  in  the 
actual  accomplishment  of  that  simplic- 
ity. Miss  Penso.  to  our  thinking,  is  the 
greatest  of  those  immediate  artists  of 
our  day  who  are  forever  at  this  present 
time  striving  for  a reputation  which  can 
only  be  achieved  by  l.ing  study  and  by 
careful  practice,  by  dependence  upon 
the  great  artistic  traditions  of  the  past, 
and  bv  Just  a touch  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  future.  • • ♦ To  conclude.  Miss 
Irene  Penso  has  in  her  own  way  prai  - 
tlcally  no  rival  among  her  own  sex  at 
the  ore.  I at  tln'e:  but  we  could  wish 


that  she  'VKuld  choo*et'fi*r 
rather  with  a greater  sense  of  the 
lance  of  music  than  of  its  most  deflrtJ 
repose.  Her  indlvidualitti'  Is.  no  doubtj. 
part  and  parcel  of  her  selection;  but 
do  not  think  that  In  that  selection  shti; 
completely  realizes  the  desire  and  thex 
wish  of  the  public  to  ■which  .«he  oti- 
viously  deslre.s  to  appeal.  That,  how- 
ever. matters  but  little  in  the  presence 
of  her  splendid,  her  magnificent  accom- 
plishment.” , 


ELGAR’S  NEW  OVERTURE. 

Edward  Elgar's  new  overture.  "In 
the  South,”  was  produced  at  the  Elgar 
festival  in  London.  March  16.  Mr.  Ver-  ; 
non  Blackburn  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
wrote  the  following  description,  and 
something  in  our  heart  tells  us  that  his 
article  is  probably  more  beautiful  than 
the  music  he  praises: 

“Last  night  saw  the  conclusion  of  the 
Elgar  festival,  the  final  performance  I 
consisting  of  a vocal  and  orchestral  i 
concert,  partly  directed  bv  Richter  and  t 
partly  by  the  composer  himself.  ’V\’e  ’ 
had  better  deal  at  first  with  this  great  { 
composer’s  new  overture.  ’In  the  South.’ 
which  was  given  on  this  occasion  for 
the  first  time.  We  are  told  that  this, 
composition  is  the  outcome  of  Elgar’s 
recent  visit  to  Italy,  and  the  result  is 
as  extraordinary  as  it  is  satisfactory.  » 
The  Italian  spirit  Is  a difficult  and  elu-  1 
sive  one;  some  composers,  like  Rossini  ' 
and  Verdi.,  have  caught  it  as  it  were  ' 
from  the  soil  itself:  others,  like  Gluck  . 
and  Mozart,  have  read  their  own  spirit  | 
of  beauty  into  what  may  be  called  the 
‘other  world’  feeling  of  the  country.  By  I 
that  we  mean  not  precisely  a primary  . 
observation,  but  an  observation  some-  ' 
what  at  second  hand,  a conventional  ob- 
^serv&tioa.  Elgar,  as  usual.  Is  complete- 
ly original.  He  goes  to  Italy,  c.nn  with 
out  any  parti  pi'lS  he  quietl.v  ami  nicdl- 
tatit  eiy  observes  the  shii,ing  aim 
phere.  the  lean  lirown  s,,il.  :',i-  ...I'b 
trees  crooked,  yet  lovely  in  tht  h nakt”" 
ness,  tlie  Tuscan  hills,  the  edg  "f 
sea  near  such  a port  say  a.s  Genoa;  'li** 
all  this  has  been  transmuted  by 
sical  alchemy  into  the  purest  cxii.o.ssion 
of  an  utterly  sincere  art.  But  n.-iiurally. 
as  to  every  man  wlio  vi.sit.s  that  • n- 
clianted  land,  wlio  will  ever  forg- * il,at 
wonderful  phrase,  'Wild  spring  mc.-.n- 
ings.’  which  in  tliree  words  siirns  up  4 
great  deal  of  the  mystery  of  the  I’am- 
pagna?  Elgar  has  .'ouglu  foi  t'.ie  li- 
vine  life  of  an  Italian  spring,  iiiui.  for 
the  lionor  of  English  music,  lu-  has 
found  it.  Tliat  plirasc,  to  our  mind, 
means  nnicli  more  than  the  qiiotiiti  'ii 
which  is  made  in  the  programme  fr.,m 
Tennyson  -s  ’Daisy.’  For  in  tlm  nius.c 
there  is  no  qiiesiion  that  Elgar  is  an 
a.scetle  at  lieart;  lie  cares  t"  r iect  and 
reject  until  at  length  he  reaches  ilia 
bed-rock  of  his  meaning.  Eve;i  .so  is 
shown  his  sympatiiy  with  Ital.v.  It  is 
not  for  him  to  observe  aiiythi’ig  mere 
than  those  intimate  tilings,  the  song  of 
the  peasant,  the  growth  along  tho 
ground,  the  loveliness  of  thocie  flowers 
which  almost  touch  tlie  soil  in  their 
humility,  and  yet  possessor  of  an  as- 
sured richness  whioh  the  wise  observer 
never  put.s  on  one  side,  remembering  ai 
an  analogy  how  in  old  Venetian  pictures 
the  canvas  was  overlaid  with  gold, 
before  tlie  pigments  -.cinall.i  vora 
superimposed.  Elgar  fills  up  Ids  scor.i 
with  a fine  sense  of  ma.stery,  w'.i’i  hU 
the  time  he  is  interpreting  fot;  i.is  liear- 
ers  the  secret  lessons  of  the  land  whicii 
has  evidentl.v  captured  the  remote-., 
places  of  his  spirit.  It  was  natural,  t-oo, 
that  the  genius  and  conquest  whicii  ac- 
companied the  march  of  old  Romo 
across  Germany  and  France  even  t"  the 
north  of  England  should  have  attracteil 
his  poetical  and  meditative  mind.  In, 
this  portion  of  the  overture  the  music 
rises  to  a height  which  well  may  be 
called  imperial.  A ruined  fort,  wr  are 
Informed  in  the  programme,  recalled 
the  ’drums  and  traniplings’  of  a later, 
time;  the  quotation  is  not  exactly  apt., 
for  Sir  Thomas  Brown  in  his  ’L'mi 
Burial’  dwells  in  this  magnificent 
phrase  upon  the  drums  and  tramplings 
of  'three  conquests.’  Elgar,  howevei, 
sufficiently  realizes  the  magnificence  of 
Caesar’s  genius,  apart  from  any  peda- 
gogic pedantry,  and  it  is  .'nnugli  for 
musicians  that  he.  in  a series  .if  themes 
which  are  intimately  suggestit  e.  has  so 
wonderfully  realized  liis  personal  Ital- 
ian experience.  Among  all  -he  .,'ompos 
ers  who  have  used  Italy  f.ir  their  in  I ; 
epiration.  Elgar  has  brougl.;  hack  mos  . 
of  the  essential  spirit  of  tli-  country.  1 i; 
it  a portion  of  Shelley’s  ’.^dor.ais’  | 
completely  assimilated:  the  tender  1ml  y 
ian  phrases  at  one  time  suggest.  let  us  , 
sa’v.  the  scenery  near  the  i.^ths  of 
Sa'racalla;  at  another  time  the  ."Imosc 
vocal  music  suggests  tiie  busy  forurn  of 
, the  days  of  Horace,  wlien  he  wamlcred 
down  file  Via  Sacra.  ’Siciit  mens  cst 
mos:’  then,  again,  the  onrusl'.  of  the 
Romans,  held  back  only  by  the  lack  ot 
that  mechanical  inventiveness  whioli 
belongs  to  modern  civilization;  fin.-iliy 
tile  tender  bells  of  tlie  churches  I'f  t’’ 
present  time,  the  soft  calling  of  the 
over  the  grass  of  the  Campagna,  t 
peace  of  the  outer  places  where  a nr 
may  wander  among  anemones  and  t 
morning  violet — it  is  in  this  spirit  L'l. 
the  symphony  concludes,  through 
wealth  of  melody,  of  splendid  orchet 
tration.  and  of  high  musicianship  whlct 
we  have  here  attempted  to  translate 
into  ordinary  language,  comes  -to  a < on-^ 
elusion.”  1 
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